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Art.  I. — The  Mikadoes  Empire, 

The  Mikadoes  Empire.  By  William  Elliot 
Qriffis,  A.m.,  late  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokio,  Japan.  8vo.  New  York. 
1876. 

In  spite  of  the  many  causes  that  may  be 
adduced  in  explanation,  it  is  still  surprising 
that  the  amount  of  attention  which  Western 
nations  have  bestowed  on  Japan  should  be 
comparatively  so  small.  Without  doubt, 
since  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign- 
ers events  of  vast  importance  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  West  in  quick  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  minds  of  men  in  Europe  and 
America  have  been  too  intent  upon  the 
mighty  occurrences  taking  place  around 
them,  to  devote  much  thought  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  distant  nation,  however  strange 
and  interesting.  From  the  year  1853  dates 
the  beginning  of  modem  intercourse  with 
Japan.  In  that  year  Commodore  Perry,  at 
the  head  of  a  squadron  of  United  States^ 
ships,  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Yedo.  The 
treaty  between  the  government  which  he 
represented  and  that  ostensibly  in  possession 
of  the  dominion  of  Japan  was  not  ratified 
till  a  year  afterwards.  Since  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  not  elapsed,  but  how  great 
and  how  frequent  have  been  the  revolutions 
in  Western  history  within  that  time  !  The 
signature  of  Perry's  treaty  is  of  nearly  the 
same  date  as  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War.  The  opening  of  the  principal  ports 
to  foreign  trade  was  contemporary  with  the 
Italian  campaign  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
sending  abroad  of  Japanese  embassies  to 
foreign  courts  coincided  chronologically 
very  nearly  with  the  secession  contest  in 
America  and  the  Austro-Prussian  invasion 
of  'the  Duchies.'  Western  diplomatists 
were  negotiating  for  a  recognition  of  their 
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position  by  the  Mikado,  the  true  sovereign 
of  Japan,  and  for  increased  facilities  of  in- 
tercourse with  his  people,  when  the  *  Seven 
Weeks'  War  '  wrought  its  immense  changes 
in  the  relative  positions  of  European  states. 
The  abolition  of  feudalism  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  powerful  baronage,  which  ruled 
the  provinces  with  the  semi-independent 
rank  of  Daimio,  followed  within  a  few 
months  the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  the 
new  German  Empire.  The  direct  represen- 
tation abroad  of  the  Mikado,  the  former 
clainiant  of  mysterious  sanctity  and  divine 
origin,  was  instituted  whilst  the  govern- 
ments of  this  country  and  of  America  were 
still  discussing  the  Alabama  question.  Thus 
the, inhabitants  of  those  countries  most  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  Japan  have,  since 
their  intercom se  with  her  first  began,  had 
too  much  to  think  about  at  home  to  be  able 
to  spare  much  thought  for  matters  of  such 
indirect  concern  as  the  condition  and  his- 
tory of  this  remarKable  nation. 

Yet  important  as  the  great  events  alluded 
to  have  undoubtedly  been,  it  is  difScult  to 
repress  some  feeling  of  surprise  when  we 
realize  the  fact  that  the  unrestricted  inter- 
course of  late  years  has  not  resulted  in 
greatly  extending  our  knowledge  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  history — as  far  as  we  know  it — 
offers  so  many  points  of  interest  to  ourselves 
and  of  parallelism  to  our  own.  The  stream 
of  travellers  which  flows  in  annual  course 
round  the  world  has  brought  home  to  Eu- 
rope so  many  indications  of  the  romantic 
beauty  of  the  country,  of  the  serenity  of 
the  climate,  of  the  charming  manners  of  the 
people,  of  the  treasures  of  native  art,  that 
the  desire  to  know  more  about  them  all  is 
natural  and  reasonable.  A  few  writers  have 
let  us  somewhat  into  the  secret  of  the  na- 
tional history.     We  have  heard  the  story  of 
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a  feudal  system,  as  elaborate  and  as  definite 
as  that  of  Western  Europe,  told  in  part  by 
men  of  our  own  race,  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  its  processes  and  effects  in  our  own 
time.  Legends  and  '  Talcs  of  old  Japan  ' 
have  been  presented  to  us  in  an  English 
dress  so  bright  and  so  beautiful,  that  wc 
may  well  doubt  as  to  how  mucli  we  owe  to 
the  genius  of  our  countryman  aud  how 
much  to  the  native  grace  of  the  original 
narrator;  but  of  neither  have  we  had 
enough  to  make  us  cease  to  wish  for  more. 
Drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs  arc  now 
adorned  with  lustrous  lacquer-ware  and 
gracefully  painted  faience^  which  serve  as 
Kpecimens  of  a  highly-advanced  style  of  art 
flourishing  beneath  the  rising  sun.  Shop- 
windows  are  crowded  with  the  porcelain 
that  bears  the  blue  of  Ilizen  and  the  scarlet 
and  gold  of  Kaga,  and  shows  us  at  once 
what  the  Japanese  artists  can  execute  in  fic- 
tile material  and  in  colour.  A  few  scholars 
have  unlocked  for  us  some  rare  treasures  of 
Japanese  literature,  and  have  shown  us  sam- 
ples, only  too  few,  of  the  lyric  dramas  and 
miniature  odes  of  the  classic  wTiters.  But, 
on  the  whole,  our  information  concerning 
the  country  and  the  people  is  very  deficient ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  understand  the  recent 
extraordinary  revolution,  or  rather  scries  of 
revolutions,  until  we  possess  a*  more  inti- 
mate knowIed<;e  of  the  events  which  since 
the  beginning  of  our  era  make  up  the  his- 
tory of  Japan. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  within  the  last 
few  years  several  books  about  the  country 
have  appeared  both  in  England  and  else- 
where. But  any  person  who  has  proposed 
to  himself  the  study  of  Japan  and  the  Jap- 
anese, will  readily  bear  witness  to  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  literature  on  the  subject.  The 
English  edition  of  Kaempfer,  translated  by 
Scheuchzer  and  published  in  1727,  still  re- 
mains the  most  valuable  of  all  the  works  in 
which  foreigners  have  described  Japan  as  it 
existed  till  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
The  unchanging  character  of  Eastern  civili- 
zation will  account  for  much  of  the  dura- 
bility in  accuracy  and  importance  of  the  in- 
formation imparted  to  ns  by  the  learned  Ger- 
man doctor.  But  to  the  author's  qualifica- 
tions only  can  we  attribute  the  value  of 
those  most  interesting  portions  of  his  book 
which  depend  upon  minute  and  careful  ob- 
servation, and  patient  habits  of  investiga- 
tion. Kaempfer  was  a  man  of  science,  a 
-scholar,  and  a  traveller ;  and  he  brought  to 
the  consideration  of  his  subject  the  love  of 
learning,  the  method  of  study,  and  the 
breadth  of  view  which  distinguish  such 
characters.  The  difference  in  the  result  of 
•Jiis  labours  and  that  of  the  sum  of  those  of 


most  of  his  successors  is  considerable,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  advantage 
rests  with  the  older  writer.  Considering 
the  facilities  of  intercourse  enjoyed  by  our 
contemporaries,  and  the  great  difficulties 
under  which  he  laboured,  it  is  somewhat 
humiliating  that  but  so  little  should  have 
been  done.  But  until  some  person  possesH- 
Ing  his  qualifications  shall  be  induced  to  at- 
tack the  subject,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
modern  author  will  rival  Kaempfer. 

These  remarks  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be 
understood  as  containing  any  disparagement 
of  the  labours  of  Satow  and  Aston  in  their 
study  of  the  Japanese  language,  nor  of  such 
interesting  works  as  those  which  we  owe  lo 
the  pens  of  Dixon  and  Adams.  More  than 
one  resident  and  traveller  have  sketched  for 
us  fascinating  pictures  of  the  life  of  the 
people  and  the  scenery  of  the  country,  and 
occasional  contributions  to  our  many  month- 
ly and  quarterly  journals  have  from  time  to 
time  given  us  a  glimpse  of  .that  strangely 
romantic  and  distant  world.  But  most  of 
these  books  are  of  too  light  and  thin  a  tex- 
ture for  their  perusal  to  be  regarded  as 
more  than  an  agreeable  amusement,  and  we 
cannot  often  feel  confident  of  the  rigid  ac- 
curacy of  many  of  the  statements  which 
they  contain.  A  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  extending  over  many  months, 
enables  us  to  do  justice  to  the  generally 
faithful  nature  of  the  accounts  which  these 
books  offer  to  us,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
has  made  us  alive  to  their  many  deficiencies. 
The  work  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Griffis,  *  The  Mika- 
do's Empire,'  which  we  intend  to  notice  in 
this  article,  proposes  to  do  that  which  no 
one — at  least  since  Kacmpfer's  day — has 
attempted  to  do  in  English ;  viz.,  to  give 
the  political  history  of  Japan  from  the  earli- 
est ages  to  the  present  time,  and  a  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  people,  the  land,  and 
the  natural  productions,  besides  a  record  of 
personal  experiences  and  observations.  This 
is  certainly  an  ambitious  programme,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  carried  it  out 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success.  Throughout 
the  book  we  can  discover  no  traces  of  any- 
thing  like  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  tongue  ;  nor — teacher  of  physical 
science  though  he  was — much  proof  of  high 
scientific  attainments.  But  the  writer  is 
evidently  a  man  of  reading  and  culture,  full 
of  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  possess- 
ing exceptional  advantages  as  an  observer 
and  recipient  of  information  ;  and  we  may 
at  once  say  that  we  hold  his  book  to  be  the 
most  important  work  on  Japan  which  ha.H 
appeared  since  Scheuchzer's  translation' of 
}v.aempfcr,  at  least  in  our  own  language. 

Tlic   great  political    struggle    in   Japan 
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which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Ihe  Sho- 
gnnate  had  its  immediate  beginning  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  late  Mikado's  reign. 
Within  a  year  of  the  death  of  that  sover- 
eign— Komei — who  died  in  1867,  his  gov- 
ernment had  issued  a  decree  extending  the 
privilege  of  visiting  foreign  conn  tries  to  all 
classes  of  his  subjects.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  this  permission  by  several  of  the 
great  feudal  chiefs  to  send  the  more  promis- 
ing amongst  their  young  vassals  and  retain- 
ers to  study  in  the  schools  of  the  West. 
Several  of  these  young  men  became  the  pu- 
pils of  Mr.  Grillis,  at  that  time  resMing  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Through  them, 
many  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  high 
place  in  their  native  land,  a  connection  was 
iformed  with  the  country ;  and  our  author 
was  invited  by  the  prince  of  Echizen  to  go 
out  to  Fnkui,  his  feudal  capital  or  castle, 
town,  to  establish  there  a  scientific  school 
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on  the  American  system,  and  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  physical  sciences.  He  arrived 
in  Japan  at  the  end  of  the  year  1870,  and 
remained  until  the  middle  of  1874.  The 
period  of  his  stay  in  the  empire  comprised 
that  in  which  occurred  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting events  in  recent  Japanese  history. 
At  his  first  coming  feudalism  still  existed, 
though  direct  homage  to  the  Mikado  had 
been  substituted  for  that  to  the  Shogun, 
whose  place  was  no  longer  included  amongst 
the  political  institutions  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Griffis  was  present  at  an  interesting  and 
solemn  ceremony,  of  which  he  gives  us  a 
description,  that  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  prince  of  Echizen  finally  laying  aside 
his  feudal  authority,  and  giving  way  to  the 
representative  of  his  angust  suzerain.  This 
ceremony,  repeated  in  many  of  the  castle 
cities  of  the  empire,  was  the  public  act 
which  terminated  definitely  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. His  residence  in  Japan  witnessed  the 
crisis  of  the  fever  which  induced  the  Japan- 
ese to  enter  on  a  headlong  course  of  intro- 
ducing foreign  customs,  and  transplanting* 
to  their  soil,  no  matter  how  uncongenial,  a 
host  of  foreign  institutions.  It  also  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  reaction,  the  lopping  off 
of  the  exuberant  branches  of  the  exotic  lib- 
eralism, which,  in  the  feverish  condition  of 
the  people,  had  assumed  an  ugly  likeness  to 
license ;  and  before  it  ended  he  must  have 
heard  the  first  low  rumblings  of  the  conser- 
vative discontent  which  broke  out  in  the  in- 
surrection, hardly  yet  suppressed,  in  the  old 
domains  of  the  powerful  Satsuma. 

In  addition  to  thi»  Mr.  Grifiis  enjoyed 
many  special  advantages.  He  spent  nearly 
a  year  in  the  Daimio's  capital  in  tne  interior, 
far  away  from  Western  influence,  and — ^for 
some  months — without  even  seeing  a  single 


foreigner.  From  the  favourable  position 
supplied  by  a  residence  in  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  he  was  a  witness  of  the  wonder- 
ful reforms  and  changes  of  the  years  1872, 
1873,  and  1874.  During  the  whole  time 
he  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  *  cultivat- 
ed scholars,  artists,  priests,  antiquaries,  and 
students.'  He  had  come  out  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  prominent 
men  in  the  government,  and  he  seems  to 
have  had,  during  regular  and  extended 
traveU,  opportunities  of  associating  with 
every  class  of  the  people,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  Besides  this,  he  associated 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  residents  of  his 
own  and  other  nationalities,  v/ho  liave  not 
thought  it  beneath  them  to  bestow  some 
time  in  investigating  the  many  interesting 
questions  connected  with  the  land  of  their 
sojourn.  And  he  derived  assiptance,  which 
ho  gratefully  acknowledges,  from  more  than 
one  native  scholar  and  author. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  may 
fairly  expect  him  to  furnish  us  with  very 
valuable  descriptions  of  all  that  he  saw, 
heard  of,  and  read  of.  On  the  whole,  he 
has  done  so ;  and  although  we  cannot  pro- 
fess to  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
so  many  opportunities  and  facilities,  yet  we 
believe  we  may  give  his  book,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  credit  of  being  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  comprehensive 
work  on  the  subject  which  has  as  yet  been 
published.  Its  blemishes  and  deficiencies 
are  by  no  means  few  or  sipall.  The  writer 
has  a  flowing,  and,  occasionally,  even  grace- 
ful style  ;  but  he  is  very  unequal.  Passages 
in  a  solemn  and  elevated  strain  are  followed, 
or  connected  together,  by  bits  containing 
miserable  attempts  at  humorous  or  fine  wri- 
ting, on  a  level  with 'contributions  to  a  low- 
class  country  newspaper.  The  tendency  to 
*  tall  talk,'  which  the  writer  shares  with  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  is  apparent  in 
every  chapter,  and  many  a  page  is  disfigured 
by  it.  Some  of  his  metaphors  and  expres- 
sions are  almost  startling.  In  describing  a 
volcano,  he  says : — 

Hakuzan,  on  the  west  co.ist,  which  up- 
rears  its  form  above  the  clouds,  nine  thousand 
feet  from  the  sea-level,  and  holds  a  lakelet  of 
purest  water  in  its  lx>8om,  once  in  fire  and 
smoke  helched  out  rocks  and  ulcered  its  crater 
jaws  with  floods  of  white  and  black  lava 
(p.  21). 

Hot  springs  abound,  many  of  them  highly 
impregnated  with  mineral  salts,  and  famous 
for  their  geyser-like  rkytfim  o/M  and  fiow 
(ibid.). 

Tliis  last  recalls  the  production  of  the  poet 
Stolt,  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Byron— *  a 
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most  thandering  ode  '  commencing  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Oh,  for  a  lay  loud  as  the  sur^ 

That  lashfeB  Lapland's  sounding  shore  I 

'  Mercy  on  us  ! '  says  his  lordship,  '  the 
*^  Lay  of  the  Last  Miostrel ''  is  nothing  to 
this.' 

To  some  of  the  chapters  of  his  book  he 
has  prefixed  silly  and  bombastic  headings : 
e,g,y '  The  background,'  which  simply  means 
the  physical  geography  of  the  country : 
'  The  twilight  of  fable,'  which  in  plain  lan- 
guage means  the  legendary  history  of  the 
early  sovereigns.  Bis  use  of  strange  words, 
or  of  more  common  ones  in  strange  posi- 
tions, is  a  notable  feature  of  his  style.  In 
one  place  (p.  231)  he  warns  the  reader  that 
the  part  played  by  Kobnnaga,  the  persecu- 
tor of  the  Buddhists,'is  likely  to '  be  illy  un- 
derstood.' The  warrior,  Hideyoshi,  is  de- 
scribed in  another  place  (p.  236)  as  being 
in  his  infancy  a  *  pithecoid  baby.'  Through- 
out the  book  the  reader  is  being  continually 
affronted  by  a  frequent  interweaving  into 
the  text  of  scriptural  phrases  and  quota- 
tions, which  to  Americans  it  seems «o  natu- 
ral to  use  lightly,  and  to  us  so  revoltingly 
profane.  The  author  may  be  readily  ac- 
quitted of  any  conscious  impropriety  in 
thus  availing  himself  of  this,  unfortunately, 
too  characteristic  Americanism;  but  as  a 
man  of  reading  and  education,  whicb,  even 
without  the  symbols  of  his  university  degree 
attached  to  his  name  on  the  title-page,  we 
.should  soon  find  him  to  be,  he  ought  not  to 
forget  that  the  best  writers  amongst  his  own 
countrymen  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  practice  in  order  to  emphasize 
their  periods  or  warm  their  style.  That  he 
has  not  remembered  it  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing, as  he  is  apparently  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  fully  impressed  with  the  ability  of  his 
own  religion  to  exert  a  vast  influence  over 
the  Japanese  in  their  efforts  to  attain  a 
higher  and  parer  civilization. 

We  must  charge  him  with  showing  rather 
a  want  of  gratitude  to  his  predecessors,  who 
have  written  in  his  own  language,  on  the 
same  subject  as  himself.  He  acknowledges 
^bat  slight  obligation  to  foreign  writers, 
except  to  those  working  scholars  in  Japan 
who  have  written  within  the  last  decade 
with  knowledge  of  the  language.'  Kaemp- 
fer,  we  believe,  he  does.not  mention  except 
to  disparage  him,  and  once  incidentally, 
without  intending  it,  only  to  confirm  him. 
Now  it  would  seem  that  he  owes  very  much 
to  the  learned  German.  The  arrangement 
of  his  work  is  on  much  the  same  plan  as 
the  latter's :  the  first  part  is  historical  and 
descriptive,  and  the  second  a  record  of  per- 


sonal adventures  and  travels.  Very  much 
of  what  we  read  in  Eaempfer  we  find,  trans- 
lated into  what  we  may  suppose  may  pass 
for  fine  language,  in  Mr.  Griffis.  The  chap- 
ter on  the  *  Mythical  Zoology  of  Japan' 
could  hardly  have  been  composed  without  a 
knowledge  of  Eaempfer's  book.  Much  of 
the  information  concerning  the  peculiarities 
of  the  feudal  system  of  Japan  is  undoubt- 
edly derived  from  the  book  of  Dr.  Walter 
Dixon,  to  which  indeed,  in  the  body  of  his 
work  and  again  in  an  appendix,  Mr.  Griffis 
expressly  refers.  The  references  to  another 
book,  Mr.  F.  O,  Adams's  *  History  of  Ja- 
pan,' are  more  numerous  in  the  appendices ; 
but  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  read  that 
history  to  see  how  very  much  in  the  text  of 
his  work  Mr.  Griffis  is  indebted  to  it,  as  a 
rule  without  special  acknowledgement. 

Mr.  GriflBs  says  some  very  hard  things  of 
our.  countrymen,  who  number  more  than  all 
the  other  foreigners  inhabiting  the  treaty- 
ports  of  Japan.     Hard  as  what  lie  says  is, 
we  regret  that  our  own  experience  of  every 
one  of  the  ports  compels  us  in  truth  to  ad- 
mit that  it  is  no  harder  than  the  case  de- 
serves.    In   general,  his   remarks   on   this 
head   are  exceedingly  fair  and  just ;  and 
particular  attention  may  be  called  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  chapter  headed,  *  First  Glimpses 
of  Japan '  (pp.  342,  343),  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  state  of  society  at  Yokohama. 
Whatever  merits  our  countrymen  may  fairly 
claim  the  author  freely  allows  them,  and 
there  is  no  stint  of  compliment  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  their  good  deeds.     That 
he  has  no  animus  against  us  as  a  nation,  the 
handsome  manner  in  which  he  records  the 
diplomatic  victories  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes, 
and  the  acquirements  of  the  ofiicials  belong- 
ing to  the  consular  and  diplomatic  branches 
of  our  civil  service,  are  alone  enough  to 
show.     This  renders  it  more  extraordinary 
that  he  should  attack  Sir  Harry's  predeces- 
sor. Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  in  such  unmeas- 
ured terms  as  he  docs.     Sir  R.  Alcock  may 
have  maintained  a  somewhat  high-handed 
diplomacy ;    he    may    have    regarded — in 
those  early  days  it  i^  hard  to  prove  that  he 
was  wrong — the  Japanese  as  a  nation  of 
Asiatics  to  be  coerced    by  gunboats  into 
concessions  which  had  been  freely  promised 
in  treaties  and  then  withheld ;  and  he  may 
have  been  fonder  than  is  now  considered 
right  of  resorting  to  force  to  back  up  his 
negotiations.    But  Mr.  Grifliis  should  remem- 
ber the  times  in  which  our  first  envoy  took 
up  his  residence  in  Yedo ;  the  imminent 
risk  of  assassination  that  he  ran  almost 
hourly ;  and  also  that  in  the  Shimonos6ki 
affair  he  was  in  union 'with  all  his  diplomat- 
ic colleagues.     In  bis  book,  recounting  the 
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story  of  his  life  in  Japan,  Sir  Rutherford 
may  have  been  occasionally  betrayed  into 
expressions  of  irritation  at  the  conduct  of 
people  to  whose  ostensible  government  he 
was  accredited ;  whose  behaviour,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  was  something  very  different 
from  that  of  the  mild  provincials  and  radi- 
cal politicians  in  whose  society  Mr.  GrifiSs, 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  later,  lived.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  unmeasured 
abuse  of  our  late  envoy  which  Mr.  Griffis 
thinksTfit  to  indulge  in.  That  he  sinks  from 
being  merely  absurd,  to  being  positively  be- 
neath contempt,  the  following  extracts  will 
suffice  to  show  : — 

In  this  triple  act  of  savage  revenge  [the  Shi- 
nionos^ki  affair],  instigated  by  Sir  Kutherf  ord 
Alcock,  the  apostle  of  murder  and  Hind  force^ 
who  ill  conceals  his  anger  at  the  policy  of 
peace,  fair  play,  &c.,  &c.     (p.  595.) 

.  .  .  the  British  Minister,  Alcock,  eter 
ready  to  iihed  bloody  &c.  (p.  594.) 

A  reader  of  the  book  will  find  other  pas- 
sasres  in  which  the  President  of  the  Geo- 
graphical  Society  is  savagely  attacked,  and 
never  with  better  reason  alleged  than  the 
author's  undisguised  prejudices. 

The  book  contains  upwards  of  a  htfndred 
well-executed  illustratix)ns,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
previous  works  on  Japan.  In  the  list  given 
at  pp.  13  and  14  it  will  be  seen  that  up- 
wards of  a  third  are  from  the  publications 
of  Sir  R.  Alcock,  M.  Humbert,  and  Mr.  L. 
Olipbant,  as  acknowledged  against  the  sev. 
era!  items.  In  addition  to  these,  many  of 
the  drawings  attributed  to  Hokfisai  and 
other  native  artists  have  already  been  pub- 
lished in  Alcock's  pages  and  elsewhere.  At 
the  end  of  the  booK  are  several  very  valuable 
notes  and  appendices,  containing,  amongst 
other  things,  a  ma.ss  of  statistical  informa- 
tion as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. By  giving  here  two  or  three  of  the 
headings  of  these  interesting  additions  to 
the  book,  their  [importance  will  be  easily 
shown.  Amongst  them  appears  such  titles 
as — *  Meteorological  Tables,'  *  Postal  Statis- 
tics,' *  The  National  Finances,'  *  Tea  Crop 
of  1876,'  *  Census  of  Japan  for  1872  and 
1873,'  *  Silk  Crop  of  1876.'  This  is  but  a 
small  selection  from  a  respectably  long  list. 

The  country,  with  an  account  of  which 
Mr.  Griffis  presents  us,  is  one  singularly  fa- 
voured by  nature.  It  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  the  long  chain,  or  succession  of 
chains  of  islands  which  form,  as  it  were,  a 
system  of  natural  outworks  on  the  maritime 
frontier  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  empire  is 
composed   of   a  group   of   islands,  all   of 


wb  ich*  lie  within  the  temperate  zone.  Cape 
Chichagoff — the  Land^s  End  of  Japan — is 
to  the  northward  of  the  30th,  and  the  island 
of  Yezo  to  the  southward  of  the  46th  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude.  The  northern  island 
is  divided  from  Saghalien  by  a  narrow 
strait,  and  at  one  point  Saghalien  is  so  close 
to  the  continent  that,  after  the  prevalence 
of  certain  winds,  it  is  possible  to  walk  dry- 
shod  from  one  to  the  other.  The  southern 
island,  Kiushiu,  is  but  one  day^s  sail  from 
the  mainland  of  the  Korea.  The  eastern 
shores  of  the  group  are  washed  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  stretches  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  water  for  four  thousand  miles  to 
the  coasts  of  Western  America.  Japan 
thus  seems  to  occupy,  with  respect  to  East- 
ern Asia  and  the  Far  West,  the  position  of 
the  British  Isles  with  respect  to  Europe  and 
America.  Enthusiastic  Japanese  of  the  new 
school  are  fond  of  drawing  comparisons  be- 
tween the  geographical  conditions  of  their 
island  empire  and  ours  ;  and  at  a -visit  paid 
by  the  Mikado  to  the  naval  school  at  Tokio, 
not  very  long  ago,  one  of  the  native  profes- 
sors entertained  his  Majesty  with  a  dis- 
course, f  highly  thought  of  at  the  time, 
upon  the  career  of  Nelson,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  similarity  in  our  respective 
situations,  and  the  necessity  thereby  indi- 
cated of  his  country  also  becoming  a  great 
naval  power.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that,  if  the  enterprize  of 
the  JapHuese  people  shall  equal  in  commer- 
cial matters  that  of  their  reforming  public 
men  in  politics,  the  further  development  of 
the  already  important  trans-Pacific  trade 
promises  a  great  future  to  their  country. 

The  configuration  of  the  land  is  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  past  volcanic  action.  In 
many  districts  it  does  not  require  the  eye 
of  a  geologist  to  see  that  the  fiat-bottomed 
valleys  and  steep  masses  of  verdure-clad 
rock  have  been  opened  and  piled  up  by 
great  convulsions.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  naturally  very  irregular,  and,  as 
naturally,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  is 
greatly  heightened  thereby.  Through  the 
centre  of  tne  main  island — usually  called 
Nippon  by  foreigners,  but  which,  Mr.  Griffis 
tells  us,  is  properly  named  Hondo— runs  a 
backbone  of  mountains,  from  the  higher 
ranges  of  which  stand  out  such  lofty  peaks 

*  Omitting  all  notice  of  the  Kurile  Islands, 
lately  (1875)  ceded  to  Russia  in  exchange  for 
Saghalien,  and  practically  not  yet  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  Japanese. 

f  We  had  the  satisfaction,  when  at  Toklo 
(formerly  Yedo),  of  reading  a  translation  into 
English  uf  this  discours«.  The  translation  we 
owed  to  a  friend  who  was  present  at  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  original  discourse. 
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as  Hakuzan,  nine  thousand  feet,  and  the 
lordly  Fuji,  whose  summit  is  over  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Many  extinct  volcanoes  appear  amongst  the 
surroundinp;  elevations,  and  some  still  active, 
as  Asama  Yama  in  Hondo  and  Taromai  in 
Yezo.  The  Japanese  count  over  twenty  ac- 
tive burning  mountains.  Evidence  of  past 
eruptions  meets  the  traveller  on  all  sides. 
Beds  of  sulphur  arc  frequently  found,  and 
solfataras  are  in  active  operation  in  many 
places.  An  ex  voto  picture;  lately  hung  up 
in  a  temple  at  Nagasaki,  shows  the  smoke 
of  a  volcano  combining  with  the  fumes 
emitted  from  some  tall  factory  chimneys. 
Hot  springs,  sulphur-springs,  or  natural  hot 
baths,  are  found  in  nearly  every  province, 
and  are  largely  resorted  to  on  account  of 
their  curative  properties  by  the  Japanese. 
Geologically,  a  great  portion  of  the  Japa- 
nese group  is  said  by  Baron  Eichthofen  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  mountain  system 
of  South-Eastern  China.  In  the  southern 
half  the  structure  of  the  hills  and  rocks  is 
chiefly  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata. 
The  mountain  mass  of  the  northern  island 
belongs  to  a  different  system,  and  exhibits 
different  components. 

The  islands  being,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, in  general  long,  narrow,  and 
mountainous,  no  really  great  navigable  riv- 
ers may  be  looked  for.  Many  of  them  are 
mere  brooks  or  mountain  torrents,  dry  or 
but  trickling  in  times  of  drought,  aod  pour- 
ing down  violent  foods  in  rainy  seasons. 
In  spite  of  the  careful  and  almost  universal 
system  of  public  works,  which  so  please  the 
foreign  visitor,  the  streams  often  overflow 
their  banks,  and  cause  immense  damage  to 
the  neighbouring  fields.  There  arc  in  some 
of  the  more  extensive  plains  rivers  of  rc- 
f^pectable  size,  easily  navigable  by  boats. 
Until  the  completion  of  the  new  railway, 
starting  from  the  treaty-port  of  Kobe,  a 
favourite  route  from  Ozaka  to  Kiyoto  was 
by  the  river  Yodo,  in  small  native-built 
steamers,  or  boats  propelled  by  poles,  both 
of  small  draught  of  water.  Most  of  the 
rivers,  such  as  they  are,  abound  in  fish,  the 
favourite  and  universal  food  of  the  people. 
And  the  streams  are  so  numerous  that  spe- 
cial facilities  for  irrigation  are  afforded  by 
them,  a  point  of  considerable  importance  in 
a  country  to  which  so  much  soil  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  insular  char- 
acter and  elongated  form  of  the  empire 
place  it  in  possession  of  a  coast -line  of 
great  extent ;  and  the  physical  formation  of 
the  surface  endows  it  with  innumerable  bays 
and  harbours,  which'give  shelter  to  count- 
less fishing  barks,  and  provide  bases  of  easy 
communication  between  different  regions. 


Japan  possesses  considerable  *niinoral 
wealth.  Many  useful  varieties  of  stone  ex- 
ist. The  immense  blocks  which  revert  the 
ramparts  of  ^thc  castle  at  Ozaka  and  the 
temple  terrace  of  Daibtltzu  at  Kiyoto,  not 
to  mention  the  smaller,  but  still  respectable 
ones,  in  almost  every  castle-town,  show  the 
capabilities  of  the  quarries  of  the  conntry. 
The  list  of  metals  found  in  the  earth  is  a 
long  one.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
many  places.  The  island  of  Sado  is  said  to 
be  a  mass  of  gold-bearing  quartz.  Copper, 
lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  manganese  abound. 
Zinc  and  mercury  occur,  but  in  smaller 
quantities.  Iron  of  good  quality  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  magnetic  oxide  found  in 
beds,  often  of  great  thickness,  near  the 
course  of  rivers  and  along  the  sea.eoast. 
Other  varieties  of  iron  ore  are  also  found. 
Many  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  raised 
yearly,  and  petroleum  can  bo  collected  in 
more  than  one  province. 

The  timber  of  several  districts  is  of  fine 
quality.  The  trees  are  large  and  stately, 
and  the  wood  easily  worked.  The  splendid 
avenues  of  pines  and  other  conifers  which 
line  the  great  public  ways,  and  the  avenues 
to  celebrated  shrines,  must  have  struck 
every  traveller.  Thirty-six  varieties  of  tim- 
ber trees,  including  oak,  can  be  cut  in  Yezo. 
The  variety  of  workable  woods  was  strik- 
ingly shown  by  a  beautiful  collection  of 
polished  slabs  contributed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  National  Exhibition  held  last 
year  at  Kiyoto.  Almost  every  building, 
from  the  stately  temples  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal to  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  is  built  of 
wood,  so  that  the  importance  of  a  good 
supply  of  timber  can  be  easily  imagined. 
Some  variety  of  the  bamboo  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  province  of 
Satsuma  it  grows  to  an  almost  colossal  size. 

The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  In  many 
places  labourers  may  be  seen  working  a  rich 
black  mould  of  a  depth  of  several  feet.  Even 
in  a  natural  state,  without  manure,  most  of 
the  arable  land  produces  good  crops  of 
grain  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Grifiis  is  of 
opinion  that  ^  the  true  wealth  of  Japan  con- 
sists in  her  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
resources.'  The  rotation  of  crops  is  some- 
thing different  from  what  we  understand  by 
the  term  in  England.  lu  the  month  of  May, 
on  ncaring  the  land  near  Nagasaki,  the  ter- 
raced slopes  of  the  heights  were  seeu  to  be 
yellow  with  the  already  ripening  wheat. 
During  the  hot  and  rainy  weather  of  Au- 
gust, the  same  fields  were  covered  with  the 
transplanted  rice  plants,  and  again  in  the 
later  autumn  were  emerald  with  lettuces, 
cabbages,  and  root  crops.  Fruit  trees  arc 
not  numerous,  thDugh  the  cherry,  peach, 
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and  persimmon  aro  common.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  buck-wheat  cover  the  surface  of 
the  country  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  rich  plain  tlurough  which  the  river 
Yodo  cuts  its  way  from.  Kiyoto  t6  the  bay* 
of  Ozaka  is  in  June  an  immense  corn-field 
ready  for  the  reaper,  chequered  here  and 
there  with  bright  yellow  patches  of  tape 
and  colza.  Tea  is  grown  in  many  districts. 
The  most  celebrated  perhaps  is  that  of  Uji, 
not  far  from  Kiyoto.  The  chief  ports  of 
export  are  Yokohama  and  Kob6,  though  a 
fair  quantity  is  produced  in  Kiushiu,  and 
there  are  extensive  plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Omura.  As  every  person  of 
both  sexes,  even  of  almost  tender  years, 
smokes  in  Japan,  the  consumption,  and  con- 
sequent production  of  tobacco,  is  considera- 
ble. One  species  grown  in  Satsuma  has 
been  found  fit  for  the  European  market, 
and  the  quantity  exported  to  this  country 
promises  to  attain  fair  dimensions.  The 
ilavour,  experto  crede,  is  not  unpalatable 
when  it  is  smoked  in  a  cigarette,  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  said  that  it  is  not  to  its 
flavour  that  wo  owe  its  importation  into 
England.  It  is  believed  to  stand  the  addi- 
tion of  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture  with- 
out being  injured  than  any  other  known 
variety.  Duty  can  bo  paid  upon  it  in  the 
dry  state,  ivhile  thirty  per  cent,  can  be  add- 
ed to  its  weight  when  moistened  and  pre- 
pared for  sale.  The  flowers  of  Japan,  if 
not'  numerous,  are  beautiful.  The  woods 
are  filled  with  the  heavy  petfume  of  a  mag- 
nificent lily,  which  is  in  full  flower  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  rains.  The  chry- 
yanthemums,  which  stand  in  the  court  of 
almost  ever}'  temple,  are  such  as  we  rarely 
see  at  home.  The  single  camellia  grows  in 
profusion  ;  and,  not  many  months  since,  we 
ourselves  walked  through  a  perfect  wood  of 
the  shrub  in  full  blossom  on  a  lonely  height 
overlooking  the  gulf  of  Omura. 

The  wild  and  domesticated  animals  of 
Japan  aro  not  numerous.  The  bear,  deer, 
wolf,  fox,  badger,  and  monkey,  are  said  to 
oxist.  lu  the  main  island  deer  are  certainly 
plcntifu^  enough  to  afEord  good  sport.  A 
friend  of  ours,  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  happened  to  have 
met  during  the  shooting  season  with  a  bad 
accident,  which  rendered  walking  impossi- 
ble. He  took  his  riflo  with  him  and  went 
out  deer-stalking  in  a  jiu-riki-sha^  or  car- 
riage drawn  by  men ;  and,  without  leaving 
it,  managed  to  shoot  and  bring  home  a  fine 
animal.  The  native  traditions,  that  the 
conquered  aborigines  were  the  offspring  of 
bears,  are  probably  deducible  from  the  fact 
that  the  animals  at  one  time  abounded,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  clothed  themselves  in 


their  skin.  Inari,  the  Fox-God,  is  the  pat- 
ron  divinity  of  rice,  and  has  many  worship- 
pers. Between  Fushimi,  the  great  suburb 
of  the  capital,  and  Kiyoto  itself,  stands  an 
immense  temple  dedicated  to  Inari  Sama, 
Lord  Inari ;  and  in  the  sacred  grove  there 
is  a  paddock  into  which  the  pious  fling 
handfnls  of  rice,  to  be  devoured,  as  a  party 
of  English  travellers  were  told  last  summer, 
by  wild  foxes,  whose  lives  were  sacred,  and 
who  came  into  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
with  impunity.  Sheep  are  still  imported, 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  residents, 
from  China.  Horned  ciittle  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  pack-horses,  are  often  met  with 
in  the  country  districts.  About  eight  hun- 
dred beeves  were  slaughtered  weekly  in  the 
capital,  Mr.  Griffis  tells  us,  for  food  in 
1875.  But  the  chief  diet  of  the  people  is 
vegetables  and  fish. 

The  climate,  though  not  without  extremes 
of  both  heat  and  cold,  is  as  nearly  perfect 
as  that  of  any  known  part  of  the  world. 
^  The  seasons  come  and  go  with  well  nigh 
perfect  regularity ;  the  climate  at  •times 
reaches  the  perfection  of  that  in  the  tem- 
perate zone — not  too  sultry  in  summer,  nor 
too  raw  in  winter.^*  Ice  an  inch  thick  is 
rarely  seen ;  and  though  in  winter  snow 
falls  in  large  quantities,  it  seldom  lies  more 
than  a  few  hours.  The  hottest  months  are 
July  and  August,  the  monthly  average  tem- 
perature, as  shown  by  Dr.  Hepburn's  tables, 
being  73°  (Fahrenheit)  for  the  former  and 
78°  for  the  latter.  For  August  also  the 
highest  monthly  maximum  91^  is  recorded. 
Our  own  experience  is  that  in  July  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  known  to  register  a 
higher  temperature — 97°  F.  iu  the  shade — 
at  Yokohama  than  at  any  other  sea-side 
place  from  the  straits  of  Malacca  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  But  this  was  considered 
quite  exceptional,  and  as  much  out  of  the 
usual  course  as  the  few  terrifically  hot  days 
which  smote  us  with  such  unwonted  fervour 
during  the  last  London  season.  The  aver- 
age rain-fall  is  high,  though  there  are  long 
periods  in  each  year  of  steadily  serene 
weather.  The  spring  and  early  summer 
until  the  beginning  of  Jtine  are  of  a  sereni- 
ty absolutely  lovely  ;  and  October  and  No- 
vember, even  in  Southern  Kiushiu,  are  de- 
liciously  cool,  fresh,  and  bracing.  '  Fogs,' 
says  Dr.  Hepburn,  *  are  rarely  noticed,  so 
also  is  hail.  Thunder-storms  are  neither 
frequent  nor  severe.  Earthquake  shocks 
are  frequent,  averaging  more  than  one  in  a 
month  ;  but  hitherto,  since  the  residence  of 
foreigners  in  Yokohama  {i.e.,  about  twenty 
years),  no  very  severe  or  dangerous  shocks 
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have  occorred.'  All  buildings  being  con- 
stnicted  of  light  wood,  none  but  unusually 
viplent  shocks  would  cause  more  than  dis- 
comfort and  inconvenience.  The  typhoon, 
or  storm  cyclone,  is  more  common  and  de- 
stnictive,  but  even  it  is  checked  from  pene- 
trating to  the  inland  sea  or  to  the  western 
coasts. 

Since  Kaempfer*s  time,  foreign  residents 
in  Japan  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
discovering  the  origin  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit this  fair  group  of  islands.     The  geo- 
graphical ppsition  of  the  country,  and  its 
meteorological    and  hydrographical  condi- 
tions, give  some  clue  to  the  paths  by  which 
the  first  settlers  reached  it.     We  have  al- 
ready seen  how  close  the  northern  portion 
of  the  is|^and  system,  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
lies  to  continental   Asia.     The  passage  of 
immigrants    into  Yezo  and   Hondo,  from 
what  we  now  call  Western  Siberia,  must 
have  been  attended  by  but  few  difficulties. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  shores  of  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  portion  of  the  empire  are 
swept  by  the  great  current  known  as  the 
JCuro  Shiwo  or  Japanese  stream,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  equatorial  portions  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  flows   past  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  For- 
mosa.    Historical  evidence  may  be  adduced 
to  corroborate  the  view  that  the  present 
people  are  formed  of  the  coalescence  of  im- 
migrants from  the  continent,  now  represent- 
ed by  the  Ainos  of  Yezo,  with  bands  of  in- 
vaders or  shipwrecked  mariners  from  the 
various  tribes  of  Southern  Asia.     The  Ainos 
lingered  until  long  after  the  beginning  of 
the  historical  period  in  the  north  of  the 
main  island,  and  have  left  many  traces  of 
their  occupation  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
mountains  and  ruins   of   the  district     At 
present  they  are  known  only  in  Yezo.    Rel- 
ics of  the  stone  age  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Japan.     Flint  arrows  and  spear-heads,  ham- 
mers, chisels,  scrapers,  kitchen  refuse,  &c., 
are  frequently  dug  up.    Many  ideas,  cus- 
toms, and  superstitions  connect  the  present 
Japanese  with  the  early  Aino  inhabitants. 
The  colonists  coming  from  the  south  were, 
as   historv  and  tradition   would   seem   to 
prove,  long  behind  the  first  Aino  settlers ; 
who,  as  recorded  in  tales  and  legends,  dwelt 
in  villages,  and  had  some  settled  system  of 
polity.     The  people  now  undoubtedly  be- 
long, by  ancestry  on  both  sides,  to  the  Tu- 
ranic  family,  and  the  marks  of  the  Mongo- 
lian variety  predominate.     It  is,  therefore, 
to  the  emigration  from  the  original  seats  of 
the  race  through  Northern  Asia  and  the 
islands,  that  we  must  refer  the  chief  begin- 
nings of  the  Japanese  nation.     Mr.  Griffis 


makes  merry  over  Kaempfer*s  derivation  of 
them  from  the  dispersion  at  Babel.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  in  Kaeoip- 
fer's  day,  and  even  till  a  much  later  one, 
that  was'  the  reciognized  form  of  expressing 
the  now  usually  accepted  view,  that  Central 
Asia,  or  its  neighbourhood,  was  the  cradle 
of  nations. 

Foreign  observers,  and  our  author  amongst 
the  number,  are  fond  of  strengthening  their 
opinions  upon  the  ethnology  of  Japan  by 
comparisons  between    the   two   *  distinctly 
marked  types  of  features '  found  amongst 
the  people — the  fine,  long,  oval  face,  and 
well- chiselled  nose  and  chin  of  the  upper 
classes ;  and  the  round,  flattened  face,  and 
straight  nose  of  the  lower.     The  latter  is 
attributed  to  the  predominance  of  Aino,  or 
aboriginal  blood;  the  former  to  the  pre- 
dominance of    that  of    the    southern    in- 
vaders, who  conquered  or  drove  out  their 
Aino   predecessors.     This    distinction    has 
always    seemed    to    us    to   be    extremely 
fanciful.     The  coalescence  of  the  two  stocks 
must  have  been  complete    centuries  ago, 
and    the   difference    in   type  between  the 
two  social  classes    must  be   owing  rather 
to  diversities  of  habits  and  comforts  than 
to  diversities  of  descent     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  aristocratic  type  does  not  differ 
more  from  the  plebeian  in  Japan  than  it 
does  in  many  other  countries.     We  should 
none  of  us  think  much  of  the  ethnological 
diagnosis  of  a  person  who  insisted  upon  See- 
ing the  predominance  of  Norman  blood  in 
a  young  officer  of  the  Guards,  and  of  down- 
trodden Saxon  in   a   Dorsetshire  peasant. 
Yet  the  features  of  the  two  would  probably 
exhibit  typical   differences,  the  successful 
commercial  or  legal  ancestry  of  the  guards- 
man  notwithstanding.     In   Oriental   coun- 
tries, where  the  distance  between  the  luxurv 
of  the  high-bom  and  the  poverty  of   the 
lowly  is  far  greater,  the  distinction  physic- 
ally is  more    marked ;   but  the  Japanese 
peasant  differs  less  from  the  court  noble  in 
form  and  feature,  than  the  stout  Osmanii  of 
the  provinces  from  the  pallid  and  obese 
effendis  of  Stamboul.     There  are  some  strik- 
ing points  of  resemblance  between  the  Ja- 
panese people  and  some  u(  the  inhabitants 
of  trans-Gangetic  India.     Those  who  have 
seen  both  Burmah  and  Japan  must  have  ob- 
served many  particulars  in  which  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  are  alike.     In  complex- 
ion, stature,  form,  and  feature,  the  resem- 
blance is  nearly  perfect.    The  mode  of  life, 
the  diet,  the  preparation,  and  way  of  eating 
the  food,  are  also  not  dissimilar ;  bnt  the 
likeness  is  shared  with  many  other  Eastern 
peoples.    There  is    one    striking    custom 
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which  is  common  to  both,  and  that  is  the 
peculiar  mode  of  tattooing  the  body  and 
thighs. 

Of  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  destiny  has  called  to  .inhabit  a 
country  amongst  those  most  favoured  by 
nature,  most  observers  will  concur  with  Mr. 
Griffis  in  speaking  in  terms  of  praise.    They 
are  certainly    patient,   industrious,   frugal, 
and  amiable.     Courtesy  and  gentleness  seem 
the  inheritance  of  every  class.     Many  de- 
clare them  to  be  truthful  and  honest,  and 
in  these  particulars  they  perhaps  compare 
favourably  with  other  Orientals,  and — it  is 
to  be  feared — not  unfavourably  with  many 
of  the  Western  foreigners  who  have  gone 
amongst  them  to  seek  their  fortunes.     Of 
chastity  and  temperance  they  are  signally 
deficient.     Drunken  men  are  to  be  seen  in 
every  town,  and  drunken  women  are  not  at 
all  uncommon.     We  have  seen  more  drunk- 
en people  in  one  evening  in  the  native  dis- 
trict of  Yokohama  than  in  twice  the  time 
in  some  not  very  favourable  places  in  our 
own  country.     Nor  is  this  vice  prevalent 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foreign 
settlements;    for   we  have  seen  people  of 
both  sexes  intoxicated  in  places  probably 
never  before  visited  by  a  European,  and  in 
which,  at  all  events,  one  was  so  scarce  as  to 
bo  a  curiosity.     The  possession  of  the  other 
virtue  just  mentioned  is  as  rare  as  that  of 
temperance,  or  perhaps  rarer.     The  ardent 
reforhiers,   who    have    forced    upon   their 
countrymen  the  adoption  of  so  many  for- 
eign customs,  have  stopped  at  the  reforma- 
tion of  their  own  seraglios ;  and  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  the  Mikado,  who  presents  prizes 
gained  at  colleges,  opens  railways,  and  dons 
an  approximate  copy  of  a  Western  military 
uniform,  is  said  to  have  retained  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  state  of  an  Oriental  mon- 
arch which  was  furnished  bv  the  zeTiana, 

The  position  of  woman  is'  decidedly 
higher  than  in  any  country  of  the  East. 
Nine  women  have  set  upon  the  throne  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Sun.  Their  influ- 
ence upon  affairs  was  great,  and,  what  is 
more,  direct ;  unlike  the  condition  of  things 
at  the  neighbouring  court  of  China,  where 
women,  when  they  reach  a  commanding  po- 
sition, do  so  chiefly  by  the  back-stairs. 
Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Japanese 
literature  are  those  of  women.  The  odd 
ccclesiastioo-regal  court  of  the  Mikados  at 
Kiyoto  was  the  centre  of  a  literary  society  of 
which  many  women  were  honoured  mem- 
bers. There  are  little  tales  innumerable 
which  tell  us  how  this  or  that  maiden  won 
the  love  of  sovereign  or  hero,  not  by  per- 
sonal charms,  but  by  her  knowledge  of  the 
classics  or  her  skill  in  poetry.     The  women. 


even  of  the  better  classes,  may  appear  in 
public  without  breach  of  etiquette.  The 
bearing  of  the  men  towards  them  is,  and 
probably  has  always  been,  gentle,  and  not 
devoid  of  respect.  Mr.  Griffis,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  attributes  the  degrading 
public  occupation  of  a  large  number  of 
young  girls  to  a  high  sense  of  filial  duty. 
He  says :  ^  Not  a  murmur  escapes  her  lips 
as  she  thus  filially  obeys.  To  a  life  she 
loathes,  and  to  disease,  premature  old  age, 
and  an  early  grave,  she  goes  joyfully.'  Sub- 
mission to  parents  is  the  law  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  social  structure  in 
China,  and  in  but  a  slightly  less  degree,  and 
borrowed  from  thence,  in  Japan.  The 
public  opinion  that  permits  parents  to  thus 
trade  in  their  offspring  is  naturally  lenient 
to  the  innocent  sufferer ;  and  we  havq  our 
author's  authority  in  confirmation  of  a  state- 
ment often  made  before,  that  having  once 
led  such  a  life  is  no  bar  to  the  future  ele- 
vation  of  an  attractive  woman. 

The  new  legislation,  with  its  introduction 
of  Western  systems  of  education,  its  multi- 
plication of  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  its 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  marriage  be- 
tween  classes,   must   do   much   to   correct 
what  is  bad  in  the  relations  between  men 
and  women  in  Japan.     The  old  class  dis- 
tinctions have  been  formally  abolished,  and 
alreadv  the  new  social  forces  brought  into 
play  by  the   late   reforms  and  by  foreigfi 
intercourse  have   gone  some  way  towards 
obliterating  them.     The  structure  of  society 
in  old  Japan  was  more  complicated  than  that 
in  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations.     At  the 
same  time,  the  distinctions  were  sharp  and 
well  defined.     At  the  head  of  all  was  the 
sacred  person  of  the  sovereign,  whose  very 
title  contained  in  it  the  attribute  of  august- 
ness,  and  whose  progenitors  were  divine. 
The  feeling  of  loyalty  which  was  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Japanese  down  to  our  own 
daj",  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  which 
the  vassal  cheerfully  sacrificed  his  life  for 
the  honour  of  his  lord,  has  its  typical  ex- 
pression in  the  unswerving  reverence  shown 
to   the   family   on  the    throne.     But   one 
dynasty  has  sat  upon  the  imperial  seat  of 
the   divinely-descended    founder,   and    his 
present  majesty  is  the   one  hundred  and 
twenty-third  of  the  line.     This  unusual  con- 
tinuance has  sprung  from  the  feeling  of  hor- 
ror which  any  attempt  to  usurp  its  place 
would  be  regarded.     Rival  factions  have,  at 
various  periods  of  Japanese  history,  tried  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  Mikado,  to  give  to 
their  acts  the  authority  of  his  sanctity  ;  one 
scion  %f  the  imperial  house  has  been  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  another ;  but  the 
dynasty,  shorn  as  it  may  have  been  of  ail 
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but  the  shadow  of  power,  has  nerer  been 
displaced.  Next  to  the  sovereign  coroe  the 
body  of  court-nobles,  or  kupes^  all  laying 
claim  to,  imperial  ancestry.  'These  formed 
a  class  apart,  illustrious,  privileged,  and  em- 
powered to  transmit  hereditary  distinctions. 
The  class  bore  a  faint  resemblance  to  the 
^  imperial  clan  '  of  the  Manchoo  dynasty  in 
China ;  but  so  long  has  been  the  duration 
of  the  present  imperial  lino  of  Japan,  that 
many  of  the  noble  houses  can  claim  but  a 
distjint  relationship  to  the  sovereign's  pre- 
decessors. The  history  of  the  country  for 
many  centuries  is  filled  with  stories  of  the 
rise  and  power  of  one  noble  family  or  an- 
other, and  is  rendered  additionally  interest- 
ing by  the  records  of  their  rivalry  and  strug- 
gles. At  present  there  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  families  of  kughy  of  whom  no 
less  than  ninety-five  claim  descent  from  the 
great  house  of  Fujiwara.  The  Taira  fam- 
ily, founded  by  a  great-grandson  of  the 
Mikado  Kuammu  in  the  eighth  century  of 
our  era,  is  represented  by  five  existing  fami- 
lies; and  their  rivals,  the  Minamoto,  de- 
scended from  a  grandson  of  another  emperor 
in  the  ninth  century,  by  seventeen. 

Custom,  in  process  of  time,  assigned  to 
each  family  the  monopoly  and  hereditary 
incumbency  of  certain  oflSces.  The  regency 
could  be  held  by  members  of  the  Fujiwara 
only.  The  highest  religious  posts  were 
licreditary  in  the  house  of  Nakatoini.  At 
an  early  period  a  distinct  gradation  of  ranks 
was  formally  introduced  by  the  institution 
of  twelve  orders  of  nobility,  with  symbolic 
names,  such  as  virtue,  humanity,  <S7C. — a 
practice  evidently  brought  from  China. 
The  new  orders  constituted  chiefly  an  offi- 
cial hierarchy,  and  soon  branched  into  the 
two  divisions  of  military  and  civil,  as  in  the 
Chinese  empire.  Borrowed  thence,  too, 
was  the  division  of  the  administration  into 
eight  boards  or  departments,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  governors  of  provinces ;  the 
combination  being  a  species  of  modified 
centralization,  which  extinguished  the  ear- 
lier feudalism,  hints  rather  than  records  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  histo- 
ries. The  rest  of  the  nation  was  divided 
into  four  distinct  classes,  in  which,  perhaps, 
we  may  discover  a  faint  reflection  of  an 
older  division  into  castes.  The  classifica- 
tion existing  to  our  own  time  was,  first, 
military  and  official — samurai  ;  second,  ag- 
ricultural ;  third,  labouring ;  and  fourth, 
trading.  A  more  minuta  division  into 
eight  classes,  beginning  with  the  court  no- 
bles, and  passing  through  the  Daimios,  or 
territorial  nobles,  down  to  the  opte-less 
hinin  and  etay  preserves  this  reflection  with 
more  distinctness.     In  it — the  lesser  baron- 


age and  the  untitled  landed  gentry,  for  In- 
stance, being  each  in  a  class  apart — we  sec 
evidences  of  two  great  causes  of  the  caste 
institution,  the  existence  of  a  despised  abo- 
riginal race  of  subjects,  and  deliberate  legis- 
lation, such  as  that  which  established  in  old 
Rome  the  Servian  constitution. 

The  later  feudalism,  the  system  in  full 
vigour  till  less  than  ten  years  ago,  was  in 
part  the  natural  outgrowth  of  tlie  disturbed 
condition  of  mediseval  Japan,  and  in  part  that 
of  the  '  settlement '  of  lyeyasu,  the  founder 
of  the  Tokugawa  line  of  Shoguns,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the- 
ory, the  whole  soil  of  the  country  is  vested 
in  the  Mikado.  As  in  many  other  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  the  land-tax,  a  stated  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  annually,  was  the 
chief  item  in  the  revenue.  Its  receipt  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  collectors  were  stationed  in 
all  districts,  to  levy  solely  on  behalf  of  the 
emperor,  for  whom  Ihcy  farmed  the  reve- 
nue. The  tendency  of  all  offices  to  become 
hereditary  made  of  these  farmers-general  a 
distinct  class,  and — as  has  been  the  result  of 
some  of  our  own  *  settlements '  in  India — 
the  duty  of  collecting  revenue  fulfilled  for 
many  generations  was  converted  into  the 
right  to  receive  rent,  and.  in  return  for 
homage  to  the  Shogim,  to  be  included 
amongst  the  land-holding  baronage.  By 
marriage  of  his  daughters  into  powerful 
houses,  or  by  direct  investment  of  hift  sons 
with  impoi*tant  fiefs,  lyeyasti  established 
his  Shogunate  on  a  firm  foundation.  Three 
of  the  latter  founded  the  illustrious  trinity 
of  families  from  whom,  in  case  of  failure  of 
the  direct  line,  the  Shogun  was  to  be  cho- 
sen. These,  with  other  descendants  of 
lyeyastl,  all  be^ir  the  trefoil  as  their  cos^ni- 
zance.  Next  to  the  *  three  families  '  ranked 
the  kokushiu  (province-ruling)  Daimios, 
great  princes  with  enormous  wealth  and  a 
vassal  baronage  of  their  own,  equal  at  least 
in  power  with  the  Shogun,  to  whom  they 
stood  related,  as  did  the  great  peers  of 
France  to  their  feudal  sovereign  in  the  old 
mediaeval  monarchy.  The  fudai  Daimios 
were  a  kind  of  allodial  proprietors,  holding 
directly  of  the  Shogun,  and  alone  entitled 
to  hold  office  under  his  government.  By 
the  court,  neither  Shogun  nor  Daimios  were 
acknowledged  as  nobles  of  the  empire ;  the 
lowest  kug^  was  above  the  Shogun  in  rank. 
Some  of  the  court  nobles  had  founded  fam- 
ilies, to  whom  they  transmitted  their  privi- 
leges, among  the  feudal  baronage ;  and  in 
such  estimation  was  held  all  that  flowed 
from  the  august  fountain  of  honour  on  the 
throne,  that  the  proudest  feudatories  sought 
eagerly  the  meanest  and  most  empty  titular 
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distinctions.  Below  the  Daimios  ranked  a 
smaller  clsiss  of  vassals  of  the  Shognnate, 
the  hatamotOf  bound  to  serve  near  his  per- 
son in  time  of  war.  After  them  came  the 
yeomanry,  and  the  other  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple in  due  order.  This  was  the  great  social 
fabric  which  has  been  shattered  to  pieces  by 
the  reforms  of  the  last  few  years. 

This  acconnt  of  the  way  in  which  the 
components  of  society  arc  divided  in  Japan 
bears  with  it  repeated  evidences  of  the  in- 
fluence of  China.  That  evidence  is  again 
apparent  in  the  religious  history  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  ancient  mythology,  teeming  as  it 
does  with  wild  legends,  many  of  considera- 
ble beauty,  like  that  of  more  than  one  other 
country,  tends  chiefly  to  pourtray  the  old 
popular  idea  of  natural  science  and  observed 
phenomena,  and  to  exalt  the  nation  and  the 
imperial  lino.  Upon  this,  amplified  by  tra- 
ditions, was  grafted  a  modification  of  the 
Chinese  cosmogony  and  abstract  philosophi- 
cal ](feas ;  and  the  result  was  the  religion 
known  as  '  the  doctrine  of  the  gods,'  in  its 
Chinese  form,  Shinto.  Like  the  people 
themselves,  it  came  frctn  the  continent  of 
Asia,  its  prototjipe  being  the  curious  state 
religion  of  China.  Like  that,  it  is  a  ritual 
rather  than  a  relisiion.  It  has  no  idols  or 
images,  and  its  only  symbols  are  the  mirror 
and  the  strips  of  notched  white  paper 
which  hang  in  nearly  every  shrine.  Amongst 
the  symbolical  rites,  that  of  purification  held 
an  important  place.  The  ancient  Mikados, 
the  most  sacred  personages  in  the  realm, 
were  accustomed  to  make  public  lustrations. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  religion  was 
the  deification  of  ancestors  or  sovereigns. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  it  did  not  teach  ; 
but  that  is  indirectly  deduced  from  it  by 
some,  since  the  whole  Japanese  nation  is 
Hprung  from  the  immortal  gods.  The 
sacred  books  lay  down  no  precepts,  and 
teach  no  morals  or  doctrines.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  the  revivalist  teachers  of  it  claim 
that  the  absence  of  a  moral  code  is  one  of 
its  chief  beauties.  The  Chinese,  they  say, 
invented  morals  because  they  were  an  im- 
moral people.  The  ethical  superiority  of 
the  Japanese  freed  them  from  the  necessity 
of  a  code.  In  effect  Shinto  has  done  little 
but  increase  the  superstitions  reverence  sur- 
rounding the  throne ;  and,  says  Mr.  Satow, 
'  is  nothing  else  than  an  engine  for  reducing 
the  people  to  a  condition  of  mental  slavery.' 

For  many  centuries  it  has  been  acted 
upon  by  Buddhism,  and  has  been  considera- 
bly modified  by  the  contact.  The  influence 
of  China,  already  noted,  has  not  always 
been  direct :  much  of  it  has  been  exerted 
upon  Japan  through  the  Korea.  The  ancient 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  with 


the  Koreans  almost  exclusively.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Chinese  characters  and  of 
Bnddhism  is  referred  back  to  the  arrival  in 
Japan,  in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  of 
Wani,  a  Korean  scholar.  Two  centuries 
later  new  missionaries  were  invited  to  come  - 
over  from  Wani's  country.  The  Buddhistic 
doctrines  must  have  found  ready  hearers  in 
the  Japanese  people.  The  number  and 
splendour  of  its  temples,  and  the  wealth  of 
its  religious  houses,  are  not  required  to  show 
upon  how  fruitful  a  soil  the  new  seed  must 
have  fallen.  The  epoch  of  its  introduction 
was  favourable,  as  far  as  concerns  itself. 
,The  ideas  of  the  founder  had  developed 
into  a  complete  theological  system,  and  tlie 
doctrines  were  inculcated  and  maintained 
by  the  members  of  a  vast  and  organized 
priesthood.  The  coldness  of  Shinto  could 
have  satisfied  but  few  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  yearning  hearts  of  the  people.  But 
these  hearts  could  be  touched  by  the  preach- 
ers of  Buddhism,  and  could  hope  for  purifi- 
cation in  adopting  the  lofty  code  of  morals 
which  its  apostles  ofiered.  No  class  was 
exempt  from  its  influence.  The  court,  for- 
getting how  the  divine  character  of  the 
ruler  rested  principally  on  the  sanctions  of 
the  ancient  rite,  became  its  chief  propa- 
ganda. Priests  multiplied ;  monasteries 
were  established ;  and  many  emperors 
shaved  their  heads,  in  token  of  their  renun- 
ciation of  the  world,  and  became  cloistered 
monks.  The  rise  of  the  new  faith  was  but 
the  decadence  of  the  Mikado's  power.  This 
in  time  was  felt,  and  an  important  act  of 
the  revived  sovereignty  of  late  has  been  to 
*  purify '  the  Shinto  temples,  by  expelling 
from  them  all  sign  of  Buddhistic  worship. 
The  partizans  of  the  Mikndo  are  naturally 
favourers  of  Shinto ;  and,  as  naturally, 
those  of  his  over-shadowing  rival,  the  Sho- 

fun,  leaned  to  Buddhism.  No  consistent 
hintoist  could  have  robbed  his  sacred  maj- 
esty of  his  power  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Buddhist  Tokugawa.  Mr.  GriflBs  gives  a 
list  of  no  less  than  seven  Buddhistic  sects 
in  Japan,  of  which  six  have  several  sub- 
sects.  The  number  of  their  temples  is  put 
at  about  sixty  thousand. 

Bnddhism  had  quite  overshadowed  Shin- 
to, the  ancient  cult,  when  Christianity  was 
first  preached  in  Japan.  To  the  Portu- 
guese, who  first  of  Europeans  penetrated  to 
that  distant  country,  belongs  the  honour  of 
introducing  the  Christian  religion.  The  first 
record  in  the  native  histories  of  the  arrival 
of  Europeans  is  dated  1 542,  and  the  year  is 
noted  as  the  one  in  which  fire-arms  were 
first  introduced.  In  1549  Francis  Xavier, 
who  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Japa- 
nese convert  at  Go  a,  accompanied  by  a  bro- 
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ther  Jesuit,  landed  at  Kagoshima,  in  Sat- 
8uma.  Christian  itjr  promised  to  be  to 
Bnddhism  what  the  Reformation  in  Europe 
had  been  to  Catholicism.  'Buddhism,'  Mr. 
Griffis  relates,  '  having  lost  its  vitalizing  pow- 
er, had  degenerated  into  a  commercial  sys- 
tem of  prayers  and  masses,  in  which  salva- 
tion could  be  purchased  only  by  the  deeds 
and  prayers  of  the  priests.  Nevertheless, 
its  material  and  outward  splendour  was 
nev(T  greater.  Gorgeous  vestments,  blazing 
lights,  imposing  processions,  altars  of  daz- 
zling magnificence,  and  a  sensuous  worship, 
captivated  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  while 
indulgences  were  sold,  and  saints  days  and 
holidays  and  festivals  were  multiplied.'  The 
success  of  the  priesthood  had  turned  their 
heads.  The  court  itself  had  long  owned 
their  power.  Under  the  line  of  Ashikaga 
Shoguns  they  had  reached  the  acme  of 
their  influence.  Their  monasteries  had 
multiplied,  and  possessed  enormous  wealth ; 
many  of  them  were  wallied  and  moated  for- 
tresses, rather  than  peaceful  abodes  of  clois- 
tered recluses.  The  times  were  disturbed  ; 
it  was  the  interregnum  between  the  Ashi^ 
kaga  and  Tokugawa  Shogunates.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  the 
bonzes  appeared  in  armour  in  the  field,  and 
equipped  forces  of  their  own  to  take  part  in 
the  struggles  of  the  time.  Nobunaga,  the 
great  general  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
deposed  the  last  Shogun  of  the  house  of 
Ashikaga,  *  broke  the  power  of  the  Bud- 
dhist priesthood,'  says  Mr.  Adams,*  *  favour- 
ing the  Christian  religion,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  native 
monasteries.'  Under  this  favourable  com- 
bination of  circumstances  Christianity,  as 
preached  by  the  Roman  missionaries,  spread 
rapidly.  Xavier  visited  the  capital,  and 
within  five  years  *  seven  churches  were 
established  within  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
itself,  whilst  scores  of  Christian  curamnni- 
ties  had  spnmg  up  in  the 'south-west.'  In 
little  more  than  thirty  years  the  number  of 
churches  was  computed  at  two  hundred  ;  of 
converts,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
Daimios,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  and 
high  officials  in  the  public  service,  embraced 
the  faith  of  Christ.  '  Mendicant  friars 
from  the  Philippines,  with  Dominicans  and 
Augustinians,  flocked  into  the  country.'  In 
1583  an  embassy  of  four  young  noolemen 
was  sent  by  the  Christian  Daimio  of  Kiu- 
shiu  to  the  Pope. 

Their  rapid  and  easy  progress  had  warmed 
the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries.   They  began  to  attack  the  char- 
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actor  of  the  bonzes,  and  incite  their  con- 
verts to  insult  the  gods  and  desecrate  their 
shrines.     The  enterprize  had  been  regarded 
in  Europe  with  interest,  and  ample  funds 
had  been  supplied  for  its  furtherance  by 
the  king  of  Spain.     ITiis  abundance  of  for- 
eign money  caused  suspicion  in  the  minda 
of  the   Japanese  rulers.     The  Protestant 
Dutch  and  English  had  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  fed  this  suspicion  of  the  good  faith 
of    their   national   and   commercial   rivals. 
Hideyoshi,  known  as  Taico  Sama,  who  rose 
to  power  after  Nobunaga's  death,  decreed 
the   expulsion    of    the   missionaries.     The 
edict  was  not  executed,  and  the  priests  con- 
tinued to  preach.     A  new  arrival  of  Fran- 
ciscans exasperated  the  Taico,  and  in  1596 
he  issued  a  second  edict,  and  six  Francis- 
cans, three  native  Jesuits,  and    seventeen 
other  Christians,  were  put  to  death.     When 
the  Taico  died  the  persecutions  for  a  time 
ceased ;  but  on  the  accession  of  ly^yasti, 
the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  line  of  Sho- 
guns, the  new  '  settlement '  had  displaced 
some  of  the  old  feudatories  in  favour  of  oth- 
ers hostile  to  Christianity.     Secure  in  their 
new  fiefs,  these  latter  ordered  their  vassals 
to  return  to  the  old  belief.     The  order  was 
disobeyed,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  it 
was  followed  by  insurrection.     Armed  re- 
bellion against  the  liege-lord  was  a  thing 
hitherto  unheard  of  in  Japan,  where  the 
quarrels  had    been    between    barons   and 
princes.     lyeyasii,  suspecting  foreign  insti- 
gation,  resolved   to   crush    this    mutinous 
spirit,  and  terrify  the  missionaries  by  bloody 
reprisals.  Then  commenced  a  period  of  exe- 
cutions, imprisonments,    and    deportations. 
In   1642  all  foreigners  except  Dutch  and 
English  were  banished  from  the  country. 
Thirteen  years  later,  at  Shimabara,  the  na- 
tive Christians  rose  in  rebellion,  seized  the 
castle,  and  stood  a  siege  of  two  months. 
*  The  fortress,*  says  Mr.  Griffis,  '  was  finally 
reduced  with  the  aid  of  Dutch  cannon,  fur- 
nished under  compulsion  by  the  traders  at 
Deshima.'     The  surrender  was  followed  by 
the  massacre  of  thirty-seven  thousand  Christ- 
ians ;  thousands  were  hurled  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  steep  islet  of  Pappenberg,  at  the 
entrance  to  Nagasaki  harbour.     The  faith 
still  lingered  in  obscure  places.     In  1829 
seven  persons  were  crucified  in  Ozaka.     In 
I860',  French  missionaries  stated  that  they 
found  over  ten  thousand  professing  Chris- 
tians in  the  villages  near    Nagasaki.     A 
Japanese  gentleman  at  Yedo  informed  us 
that  when  the  feudal  castles  were  recently 
destroyed,   in    several    were   found   secret 
chambers  fitted  up  as  Romish  chapels.     But 
the  Japanese  in  authority  still  seem  to  cher- 
ish a  strong  feeling  against  the  religion ;  or 
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at  least  they  fear,  as  seems,  too,  to  be  the 
case  Id  China,  that  protection  or  toleration 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  it  may  give 
them  trouble;  for  as  late  as  1871  the 
French  and  English  charges  ^affaires  were 
compelled  to  protest  against  what  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Adams,  calls  *•  a  farther  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.'  Of  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  thongh  unfriendly  to  them, 
they  are  less  suspicious ;  and  least  of  all, 
apparently,  of  the  clergy  of  the  Kusso- 
Greek  Church,  who  are  believed  to  have 
made  a  lai^e,  and  still  increasing,  number 
of  converts. 

The  tragic  fate  of  the  early  Christian 
converts,  and  the  new  efforts  being  made  by 
Protestant  missionaries  to  evangelize  the 
people,  give  to  the  religious  history  of  Japan 
an  unusual  interest.  To  the  civil  histoi7  of 
the  country,  except  that  of  later  times,  when 
it  deals  to  a  great  extent  with  other  nations 
and  with  ourselves,  we  can  hardly  expect 
the  same  interest  to  belong.  The  materials 
of  which  to  construct  it,  and  the  Western 
scholars  fitted  for  the  work,  are  as  yet  too 
few.  .  Mr.  Griffis,  in  his  chapter,  ^  The  Ma> 
terials  of  History,'  gives  a  sketch  of  the  na- 
tive authorities  on  whom  his  own  historical 
survey  has  been  based.  The  body  of  Japa- 
nese histories  forma  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant division  of  their  voluminous  litera- 
ture. Prior  to  the  eighth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  it  is  meagre,  the  Japanese 
having  possessed  no  writing  until  the  sixth. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
mythology,  and  in  it  is  enveloped  much  of 
what  an  ordinary  Japanese  takes  to  be  the 
early  history  of  his  country.  The  following 
is  a  sketch  of  this  Eastern  cosmogony. 

In  the  beginning  heaven  and  earth  were 
not  separated.  The  female  principle,  me, 
was  still  undetached  from  the  male,  6, 
Chaos  in  the  form  of  an.  egg  was  agitated 
on  troubled  waves.  Subtle  and  perfect 
matter  formed^  ether :  heavy  and  thick,  it 
hardened  and  became  compact.  The  for- 
mer rose  up  and  formed  heaven  ;  the  latter 
fell  and  produced  earth.  A  Kami,  a  divine 
being,  was  born  in  the  midst.  This  event 
is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  creation. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  seven  celestial  spir- 
its, and  reigned  a  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lions  of  years.  At  length  arose  Izanagi  and 
Izanami,  representing  the  male  and  female* 
principles  which,  according  to  the  Chinese 
mythology,  pervade  all  creation.  '  From 
their  union,  mountains,  rivers,  in  fact  all  the 
earth,  which  to  the  Japanese  was  Japan,  came 
into  existence.'  The  first  child  was  the  Sun- 
Goddess,  from  whom  it  is  asserted  the  pres- 
ent emperor  is  descended  without  a  single 
break.     The  fifth  in  descent  from  the  Sun- 


Goddess  was  Jlmmu  (b.c.  607),  the  first 
mortal  ruler,  with  whom  history  and  chro- 
nology begin.  From  the  traditions  of  the 
time  we  may  infer  that  only  the  south-west- 
ern part  of  the  main  island  owned  his  sway : 
the  Ainos  still  held  the  northern,  but  were 
continually  being  pushed  farther  back  by 
the  Japanese.  The  early  form  of  govern- 
ment was  a  pure  monarchy.  But  in  time 
came  intestine  broils,  which  make  up  the 
history  of  Japan  for  centuries.  The  su- 
preme power  gradually  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Fajiveara  family,  sprung  from  the 
imperial  house.  Its  members,  that  the 
usual  course  of  Oriental  history  might  not 
be  diverted,  sunk  into  slothful  luxury,  and 
gave  way  to  military  commanders,  who 
raised  themselves  to  a  pre-eminence  by  per- 
sonal talent  and  warlike  qualities.  Thus  one 
house  fell  and  another  rose  upon  its  ruins. 
The  divine  descent  of  the  Mikado  had  be- 
come a  cardinal  article  of  faith,  and  had 
given  rise  to  a  thoroughly  theocratic  govern- 
ment. The  further  progress  of  the  country 
resembles  that  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages. 

Above  all,  highly  honoured  but  without 
real  power,  stood  the  Mikado.  Under  him 
was  a  nobility,  great  and  small,  fighting  for 
possession  and  power.  In  the  contest  the 
families  which  fell  made  room  for  others 
who  came  after.  Money  had  to  be  obtained 
by  robbery  and  contribution,  or  from  the 
rich  merchant,  who,  like  the  middle-ago 
Jews  of  the  West,  lent  it  at  high  interest 
and  rewards  in  land.  The  lower  classes 
were  plundered  and  oppressed.  *  To  the 
Church,  too,'  says  a  German  writer,*  '  was 
reserved  to  play  a  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Japanese  middle  ages  not  very  different 
from  that  which  she  played  in  Germany. 
Notwithstanding  much  bloody  persecution, 
Buddhism  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
firm  footing  in  .[apan,  and  although  its  doc- 
trines were  never  able  to  excite  the  people 
to  a  religious  war,  still  its  priests  acquired 
power  and  lands,  and  were  not  enemies  or 
allies  to  be  despised.  Many  a  Buddhist 
abbot  rode  armed  and  equipped  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  and  the  monks  of  the  convent 
on  Hiyeizan  have  more  than  once  taken  a 
decisive  part  in  the  political  wars  of  these 
times.* 

The  effete  Fujiwara,  delegating  their  mili- 
tary infiuence  to  other  families,  allowed 
the  chief  commands  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Taira  and  Minamoto  (In  Chinese,  Hei 
and  Gen  f).     The  struggles  of  these  houses 

*  Quoted  by  Adams  (vol.  1.  p.  13),  who  is  in 
general  followed  by  Mr.  Griffis. 
f  The  names  in  general  used  in  literature. 
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supply  material  for  most  of  the  historical 
romances  of  the  country,  ^fembcrs  of  them 
were  from  time  to  time  appointed  shojuns, 
or  *  generals,'  against  the  barbarians.  From 
their  incessant  rivalries  and  combats  arose 
the  military  aristocracy  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  later  fendal  baronage.  At  the 
fall  of  the  Taira,  Yoritomo  of  Minamoto 
rose  to  power,  and  he  and  his  brother  utter- 
ly destroyed  the  rival  clan.  From  the  Mika- 
do he  received  the  title  of  Tai  Sbogan, 
Great  Shogun,  and  is  usually  considered  the 
first  of  what  were  once  called  Uie  secular 
nilcrs.  He  founded  a  city  at  Kamakura, 
and  established  his  court  there.  His  line 
was  short,  and  power  fell  into  the  grasp  of 
another  family,  the  Hojo,  who  were  to  the 
Minamoto  Shognns  what  the  Fujiwara  had 
been  to  the  imperial  house.  Their  rule 
lasted  for  seven  generations,  and  then  passed 
to  the  family  of  Ashikaga.  Meanwhile  the 
line  otfainkint  sovereigns  was  being  contin- 
ued at  Kiyoto.  Emperors  would  abdicate 
and  turn  monk,  leaving  children  on  the 
throne,  and  would  then,  without  any  sense 
of  responsibility,  exercise  a  trivial  authority 
which  aggravated  the  confusion  of  their 
realm.  The  Ashikaga  had  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  a  struggle  between  the  adherents 
of  two  emperors,  to  which,  as  in  our  War 
of  the  Roses,  was  given  the  name  of  the 
War  of  the  Chrysanthemums.  Their  line 
lasted  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  (a.d. 
1335  to  1573),  and  during  it  the  power  of 
the  Shogunate  and  the  depression  of  the 
Mikado  were  established. 

The  mere  fact  of  one  great  house  so  often 
succeeding  another  in  the  real  government 
shows  how  powerful  the  great  families  had 
become.  As  the  authority  of  the  court  de- 
clined, so  that  of  the  baronage  increased. 
The  Daimios  maintsuned  armies  of  retain- 
(Ts,  built  castles,  and  made  themselves  sover- 
eign in  their  territories.  Ti}/B  military  class 
naturally  came  to  the  front  in  the  frequent 
and  protracted  wars.  Allegiance  to  the 
lord  became  the  first  of  all  duties.  In  1574 
the  great  leader  Nobunaga,  of  whom  we 
have  already  heard  as  the  persecutor  of  the 
Buddhists  and  the  friend  of  the  Christians, 
deposed  the  Ashikaga,  and  there  was  an  in- 
terregnum at  Kamakura  till,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  Iy6yasii 
founded  the  line  of  Tokugawa  Shoguns 
which  ruled  at  Ycdo,  to  which  place  he 
transferred  his  court  from  Kamakura,  till 
1868.  To  lycyasii,  who  was  a  le^slator  as 
well  as  a  warrior,  is  attributed  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  dual  system  of  government  and 
feudalism.  The  old  appellation  of  secular 
emperor,  given  him  and  his  successors  by 
the  Dutch,  is  not  so  improper  as  has  of  late 


been  held.  Their  position  bore  much  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  mediaeval  European 
monarch s,  overshadowed  by  the  Pope  and 
restrained  by  powerful  feudatories,  with 
whose  history  men  of  the  West  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  were  most  familiar. 

The  recent  revolution  which  put  an  end 
to  this  long-established  power  is  too  near 
our  own  times  to  enable  us  to  judge  with 
full  accuracy  of  its  effects.  That  it  was  duo 
in  great  measure  to  the  jealousy  cherished 
in  many  powerful  households  of  the  Tokn- 
gawa's  influence,  and  to  a  revival  of  the  old 
loyalty  to  the  Mikados,  too  long  obscured 
by  their  powerful  vassal,  is  very  probable. 
But  the  contact  with  foreigners  unquestion- 
ably forced  matters  on.  It  has  certainly 
been  one  of  the  most  complete  and  astonish- 
ing known  in  history.  The  only  parallel  to 
it,  and  that  falls  far  short  of  it  in  every  par- 
ticular, is  the  emergence  from  Oriental  ob- 
scurity of  Kussia  under  Peter  the  Great.  In 
1864  vassals  and  retainers  of  the  Tokugawa 
had  marched  to  Kiyoto  and  held  the  Mika< 
do  in  their  power.  The  Lord  of  Chosiu- 
Nagato  —  our  opponent  at  Shimonoseki — 
and  the  men  of  the  south  attempted  to  oust 
them,  and  were  defeated.  The  hakufu,  the 
Shogunal  government,  tried  to  destroy 
them,  and  raised  the  suspicions  of  other 
clans,  %?ho  left  Chosiu  and  Tokugawa  to 
fight  it  out  almost  alone.  The  end  brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  dual  government, 
though  not  without  long  fighting  and  much 
bloodshed.  The  final  defeat  at  Fushimi, 
near  Kiyoto,  in  1868,  of  the  Shogun's  vas- 
sals and  allies  by  the  Satsuma,  Toza,  and 
other  clans,  once  more  converted  the  Mika- 
do into  a  ruler  de  facto. 

In  the  revolution,  by  the  side  of  many 
men  of  old  famil}^  there  came  to  the  front 
some  whose  only  recommendation  was  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  an  ar- 
dent desire  for  change.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  hotter  heads  got  the  best  of  it 
in  argument  as  to  the  future  government  of 
the  country,  and  foreign  institutions  were 
taken  over  wholesale.  The  Mikado  emerged 
from  his  seclusion,  moved  abroad  like  a 
mortal  of  the  earth,  received  envoys,  presi- 
ded in  council.  Two  attempts  at  parlia- 
mentary provernment  were  made  and  failed. 
In  municipal  affairs,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  have  long  been  in  some  sort  accus- 
tomed to  manage  themselves,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  success  has  been  more  assured. 
At  fii*st  the  great  nobles  had  been  turned 
from  princes  of  serai-independent  territories 
into  governors  of  the  same  on  behalf  of  the 
Mikado,  but  in  1871  feudalism  was  finally 
and  formally  abolished.  That  the  present 
form  of  centralized  government  is  better  for 
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t  he  country  at  the  present  day,  connected 
as  it  is  \vith  foreign  nations  in.  the  bonds  of 
diplomacy  and  commerce,  no  one  can  doubt. 
But  no  revolution  so  vast  can  have  been 
carried  out  in  so  short  a  time,  as  has  been 
this  in  Japan,  without  causing  ^n  amount 
of  suffering  which  a  slower  movement  would 
have  spared  the  people.  The  flourishing 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  roads,  the  tem- 
ples, the  busy  commerce  on  the  inland  wa- 
tei*s  and  streams,  the  vast  area  of  cultivated 
land,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  under  the 
late  government  the  nation  must  have  en- 
joyed a  long  period  of  profound  tranquillity. 
In  some  districts,  at  least,  it  has  not  been 
so  since.  Yet  the  reformers  deserve  much 
credit  for  what  tbey  have  accomplished  in 
spite  of  the  mistakes  of  the  more  sanguine 
among  them.  They  have  introduced  rail- 
way communication,  steam  navigation,  and 
electric  telegraphs.  The  efficiency  of  their 
post  office  is  shown  by  its  carrying  twenty 
millions  of  letters  in  a  year.  Every  danger- 
ous headland  is  marked  by  a  lighthouse  or 
beacon  ;  the  wastes  are  being  surveyed,  and 
the  resources  of  the  land  developed.  Earn- 
est attempts  are  being  made  to  introduce  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  worthy  of  the  new 
position  assumed  by  the  empire  ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  new  government,  be  it  said, 
it  has  covered  the  country  with  schools,  and 
has  provided  for  the  wants  of  many  thou- 
sand scholars.  We  may  smile  at  its  at- 
tempts to  become  all  at  once  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  of  the  European  type,  and 
a  great  naval  and  military  power,  but  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  the  beautiful  coun- 
try of  Japan  may  have  a  destiny  as  fortun- 
ate as  its  climate  is  bright  and  its  geograph- 
ical position  happy. 


Art,  1 1. — 27ie  Americans  in  Turkey. 

(1.)  Tlie  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners/or  Foreign  Missions.  1825- 
1875. 

(2.)  Missionary  Herald.  Bound  Volumes. 
1825-1875. 

(3.)  History  of  the  Missums  of  the  A.B.  C.  F:M. 
to  the  Oriental  Churches.  By  Rupus  Akdbr- 
BON,  D.D.,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Board.     Two  Vols.     1873. 

(4.)  Travels  in  litUe-hnoicn  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  With  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature and  Researches  in  Archaeology.  By 
H.  J.  Van  Lennep,  ^D.D.  Two  Vols. 
New  York  and  London.     1870. 

(5.)  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine.  By  Hev. 
Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Eli 
Smith,  D.D.,    Various  editions. 


(6.)  Hie  Land  and  the  Booh.  By  Rev.  Wm. 
TaoMsoN,  D.D.,  New  York  and.  London. 
Various  editions. 

(7.)  Forty  Years  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  A 
Memoir  of  "William  Qoodell,  D.D.,  late 
Missionary  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  at  Constanti- 
nople. By  Rev.  E.  D.  O.  Prime.  D.D., 
New  York.     1876. 

(8.)  Bible  Land^ :  their  Modern  Customs  and 
Manners^  illustrative  of  Scripture.  By  H. 
J.  Van  Lennep,  D.D.  Harper  Bros.  New 
York.     1876. 

(9.)  The  Women  of  the  Arabs.  By  H.  II. 
Jessup,  D.D.     New  York.     1873. 

(10.)  Ten  Years  on  the  Euphrates.  By  Rev. 
C.  H.  Wheeler.  Cong.  Board  of  Publica- 
tion.   Boston,  U.S.A. 

(11.)  The  Romance  of  Missions  ;   or,    Inside 

Views  of  Life  and  Labour  in  tlie  Land  of 

Ararat.    By  Maria  A.  West,  Missionary 

of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey.     813  pp. 

New  York.     1876. 

(12.)  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Article,  *  Education  in  Turkey.' 
1876. 

In  the  following  article  we  shall  leave  out  of 
view  the  work  of  religious  reformation,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  some  of  the  incidental 
and  secular  results  of  the  labours  in  which 
the  Americans  in  Turkey  have  b6en  engaged 
for  the  past  half  century.  We  make  this 
omission  not  because  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  religious  reformation, 
but  because  the  public  is  somewhat  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  that  reformation,  while 
these  more  secular  and  incidental  results  are 
not  so  well  known.  Fortunately  for  our 
purpose,  in  the  various  works  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  we  have  abundant 
and  reliable  sources  of  information.  Above 
all  others  we  place  *  The  Annual  Reports 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,'  and  the  volumes  of 
the  *  Missionary  Herald '  from  1825  to 
1875,  a  period  of  just  fifty  years.  The  Re- 
ports have  evidently  been  prepared  by  men 
of  marked  ability,  and  with  a  severe  scru- 
tiny of  the  facts.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  Turkish  Government  itself  can 
present  so  complete  and  truthful  a  record 
of  the  material,  social,  and  moral  progress 
of  the  empire  during  the  period  under  re- 
view, as  is  found  in  these  Reports  and  the 
accompanying  volumes  of  the  *  Herald.' 
The  record  is  all  the  more  valuable  because 
it  comes  to  us  simply  as  the  testimony  of 
those  who  were  labouring  in  the  country  for 
other  than  material  ends. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Andereon  is  a  history  of 
the  operations  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions  in  Turkey  since  1820.  It  contains 
a  great  amount  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  strictly  missionary  work ;  the  style  is 
clear  but  never  impassioned  ;  the  facts  arc 
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arranged  in  a  methodical  order,  and  the  au- 
thor evidently  omits  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  inserts,  and  a  great  deal  too  that  would 
be  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  There 
is,  however,  no  attempt  to  sketch  the  his- 
tory, character,  or  even  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  those  among  whom  the  missionaries 
have  laboured.  Had  there  been  even  brief 
statements  in  regard  to  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  nationalities  men- 
tioned, the  value  of  the  work  would  have 
been  greatly  increased.  Little  is  said  of 
the  physical  'geography  of  the  country,  al- 
most nothing  of  the  Turkish  political  sys- 
tem. Had  the  author  devoted  fifty  pages 
to  these  and  kindred  topics  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  work,  his  readers  would  have 
been  greatly  aided  in  understanding  what 
the  Americans  are  doing  in  Turkey.  Not- 
withstanding this  omission,  the  work  is  one 
of  profound  interest.  We  confess  our  in- 
debtedness to  it  for  much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  present  article.  The 
number  who  read  these  volumes  of  Secre- 
tary Anderson  through  will  not  be  large, 
but  it  will  be  made  up  of  those  who  are 
studying  with  deep  interest  the  social  and 
moral  movements  of  modem  times. 

Some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Anderson  are  supplied  in  great  measure 
by  those  of  Drs.  Van  Lennep  and  Thomson. 
Dr.  Van  Lennep  informs  us  that  he  was 
born  in  Smyrna,  but  removed  to  America 
at  an  early  age.  Knowing  many  languages, 
and  gifted  moreover  with  an  Oriental  fond- 
ness for  detail  in  telling  a  story,  he  has 
given  us  many  a  carefully-drawn  picture  of 
Oriental  life  and  scenery.  In  the  work  en- 
titled *  Travels  in  little-known  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,'  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  comments  on  the  natural  history 
and  geology  of  the  country,  the  private 
affairs  of  the  author,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects, are  introduced  with  a  somewhat  tedi- 
ous monotony.  If  the  two  volumes  could 
be  compressed  into  one,  the  improvement 
would  be  great.  The  ^most  valuable  por- 
tions of  this  work  of  Dr.  Vj^n  Lennep  are 
those  which  relate  to  ancient  monuments 
which  he  visited  His  accurate  description 
of  these  monuments  is  greatly  ^ided  by  ex- 
cellent woodcuts,  the  sketches  for  which 
were  made  by  the  author  on  the  spot  We 
know  of  scarcely  anything  of  its  kind  more- 
interesting  than  the  pen  and  pencil  picture 
of  Niob6  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 

The  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled 
'Bible  Lands;  their  Modern  Customs  and 
Manners,  illustrative  of  Scripture,'  is  a  far 
more  elaborate  contribution  to  the  literature 
illustrating  the  East,  and  is  worthy  of  un- 
qualified   praise.     Part   I.   may    fairly   be 


termed  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  while 
Part  II.  relates  to  the  ethnology  of  the 
country,  embracingi  a  clear  account  of  the 
languages  of  the  people,  their  manners  and 
customs,  their  form  and  modes  of  govern- 
ment, almost  everything,  in  short,  that  re- 
lates to  their  religious,  social,  and  political 
life.  Far  from  being  prolix,  the  author 
seems  desirous,  in  this  volume,  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  information  in 
the  fewest  possible  words.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  no  work  on  this  subject  has  ap- 
peared for  many  years  that  will  compare 
with  this  in  the  breadth  of  its  view  and  in 
the  thoroughness  and  clearness  with  which 
the  details  are  worked  out  W^e  are  awaro 
that  this  is  high  praise,  but  we  are  sure  we 
shall  be  sustained  by  those  who  critically 
examine  the  work.  The  volume,  which  ia 
a  single  imperial  octavo  of  832  pages,  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  elaborately  and 
elegantly  illustrated. 

'The  Land  and  the  Book,'  by  Wnj. 
Thomson,  D.D.,  is  the  most  popular  contri- 
bution yet  made  by  Americans  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  Eastern  life  and  manners.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  spent  most  of  a  long  life  in 
exploring  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, in  noting  places,  antiquities,  plants, 
animals,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  historical  allusions,  ancient  sites,  in 
fact,  everything  of  interest  in  that  portion 
of  the  world.  Apart  from  his  labours  as  a 
missionary,  these  volumes  appear  to  have 
been  the  great  work  of  his  life.  The  style 
is  rather  monotonous,  and  is  not  relieved 
by  the  conversational  form  into  which  most 
of  the  narrative  is  thrown.  The  work  dif- 
fers entirely  from  that  of  Dr.  Van  Lennep 
last  mentioned  in  its  method  of  treating  the 
same  topics.  Perhaps  we  can  say  that  this 
is  the  more  practical,  the  other  the  more 
scientific :  the  two  together  well  nigh  ex- 
haust the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  *  Ten  Years  on  the  Eu- 
phrates '  is  a  small  volume,  which  is  mainly 
taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  work  of 
evangelization  as  conducted  by  the  mission- 
aries at  Kharpoot.  There  are,  however, 
many  incidental  references  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  countiy,  and  occasional  hints 
on  questions  of  geography.  Some  of  these 
questions  are  more  distinctly  mentioned  in 
a  small  volume  by  the  same  author,  entitled 
*  Letters  from  Eden '  (Boston,  1868).  Both 
these  volumes  were  evidently  written  amid 
the  rush  of  daily  work,  and  show  a  lack  of 
careful  research,  yet  they  are  valuable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  prepared. 

We   took  up   the   work  of  Dr.  Jessup, 
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*  The  Women  of  the  Arabs,'  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  roach  information  in  it 
in  regard  to  Arab  women  :  we  were  disap- 
pointed. The  volume  relates  almost  excla- 
sivelj  to  the  women  of  Christian  and  other 
races  in  Syria  who  have  no  Arab  blood  in 
them.  The  title  of  the  book,  therefore,  is 
misleading  ;  it  should  have  been  *  The  Wo- 
men of  Syria.'  The  work  itself  is  rather 
disjointed  and  unequal  in  its  different  parts. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  author  has 
made  the  dark  ground  of  his  picture  too 
dark,  and  has  painted  the  results  of  the 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  women  in 
Syria  in  colours  considerably  too  bright 
Dt.  Jessup  writes  like  an  enthusiast ;  many 
interesting  facts  are  told  in  a  graphic  way, 
but  the  details  are  somewhat  heavy,  and 
yon  lay  down  the  book  with  a  rather  dis- 
biatisfied  feeling.  A  good  dinner  requires 
something  more  than  pies,  cakes,  ice-creams, 
and  champagne.  We  trust  Dr.  Jessup  will 
rewrite  this  book  :  the  subject  is  one  of  the 
deepest  -  interest,  and  there  is  no  work  at 
present  that  satisfies  the  public  demand  for 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  it. 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  calling  their  attention  to  the  volume  of 
Y)r.  Prime,  entitled,  '  Forty  Years  in  the 
Turkish  Empire :  a  Memoir  of  William 
(loodell,  D.D.'  The  volume  is  principally 
made  up  of  the  letters  and  reminiscences  of 
]>.  Goodell.  The  letters  are  full  of  genial 
humour,  and  written  in  a  singularly  pure 
and  simple  style.  Dr.  Goodell  has  some- 
times been  called  the  prince  of  missionary 
writers.  Few  who  begin  to  read  this  vol- 
ume will  lay  it  aside  until  it  is  finished. 
Dr.  Prime  has  collected  and  placed  at  the 
end  of  his  work  all  tbe  official  declarations 
made  of  late  years  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  religious  liberty. 

Other  works  besides  those  mentioned 
abovo  have  been  on  our  table  while  study- 
ing the  subject  we  have  in  hand,  some  of 
them  by  English  and  some  by  American 
authors.  Our  sources  of  information,  there- 
fore, have  been  ample  and  of  the  best  kind. 
What  then  are  some  of  the  results  of  this 
effort  of  the  men  of  the  New  World  to  in- 
troduce modern  ideas  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion into  the  very  heart  of  the  Old  ?  Wc 
sav  *  the  heart  of  the  Old  World,*  for  when 
wc  speak  of  Turkey  we  mean  the  country 
which  contains  the  sites  and  the  old  cities 
of  Ur,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Damascus,  Thebes, 
Troy,  Baalbeck,  Palmyra,  and  Jerusalem. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  this  question 
by  giving  some  account  of  what  the  Ameri- 
cans have  accomplished  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire in  respect  to  the  following  particulars  : 
— 1.  Exploration  ;  including  some  notice  of 
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the  Physical  Geography  and  Ethnology  of 
the  Country.  2.  Literature  and  Education. 
3.  Medical  Practice  ;  and  4.  The  Improved 
Condition  of  Woman. 

No  one  can  fail  to  notice,  at  the  outlet, 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  American 
and  the  Oriental.  The  Oriental  is  sluggish 
almost  to  indifference ;  he  dreads  change, 
he  easily  submits  to  the  decrees  of  fate  ;  he 
has  a  profound  regard  for  authority,  and  is 
disposed  to  allow  all  things  to  take  their 
own  course.  To  him  time  is  of  little  value, 
success  is  not  essential.  Abundance  of 
sleep,  plenty  of  food,  pipes,  coffee,  narco- 
tics, long  stories,  formality,  dignity,  all 
these  enter  largely  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
dweller  in  the  East.  How  strangely  differ- 
ent the  American.  Nervous,  impatient, 
short  aod  sharp  in  speech,  always  in  a  hur- 
ry, despising  formality,  careless  of  his  dress,* 
unwilling  to  sleep  till  exhausted  by  over- 
work, ready  to  put  his  dissecting  knife  into 
everything,  determined  to  make  eveiy  un- 
dertaking a  success,  self-confident,  filled 
with  the  conviction  that  American  ideas  are 
destined  to  lead  the  world,  working  always 
for  definite  results,  and  adapting  his  means 
to  the  end  in  a  most  positive  way,  who  can 
predict  the  result  of  bringing  this  restless 
New  Englander  face  to  face  with  the  slow 
and  dignified  Oriental  I  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  wo  believe  that  the  very  sharpness  of 
this  contrast  has  been  one  of  the  main  ele- 
ments in  the  success  of  the  Americans  in 
dealing  with  the  people  of  Turkey.  The 
Oriental  needed  something  bold  and  posi. 
tive  to  arouse  him,  and  this  he  has  found  in 
the  Americans ;  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  whatever  may  be  the  short-comings  of 
the  citizens  of  the  great  Republic,  a  want 
of  positiveness  and  self-conndence  is  not 
one  of  them. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  work  done  by 
the  Americans  in  Turkey,  we  call  attention 
first  of  all  to  what  they  have  accomplished 
as  explorers  of  the  country.  On  a  careful 
examination  of  the  authorities,  we  have 
noted  the  following  facts.  Two  Americans, 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  Parsons,  examined  the 
country  embracing  the  Seven  Churches  as 
early  as  1820.  In  1823  Messrs.  Fisk  and 
King  ascended  tbe  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes*, 
making  and  publishing  copioiut  notes  of  the 
journey.  Between  1821  and  1827  Messrs. 
Parsons,  Fisk,  King,  Goodell,  and  Smith 
had  explored  nearly  the  whole  of  Palestine. 
In  1827  Mr.  Gridley  travelled  through  Cap- 
padocia.  In  1830  Messrs.  Smith  and  D wight 
started  on  a  tour  through  Asia  Minor  to 
Persia.  As  this  journey  was  an  extended 
one,  and  led  to  important  results,  it  is  wor- 
thy of   more   particular   mention.      These 
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travellers  left  Constanlinopic  on  horseback, 
April  12th,  1830.  They  were  dressed  like 
.native  Tarks,  in  order  not  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  they  proposed  to  go  overland 
from  th^  straits  of  the  Bosphonis  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  distance  of 
about  one  thousand  miles  in  a  direct  line. 
The  regions  throngh  which  they  were  to 
pass  were  then  little  known  ;  many  parts  of 
Turkey  were  inhabited  by  independent  and 
hostile  tribes ;  property  was  unprotected  ; 
there  was  no  post,  no  telegraph  in  the  coun- 
try ;  there  were  no  st-earacrs  on  the  Black 
or  Mediterranean  seas.  Such  a  journey, 
then,  may  be  compared  to  a  trip  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Snperior  to  Alaska,  or  to  a 
journey  from  Allahabad  into  the  heart  of 
Central  Asia  at  the  present  time.  Our  trav- 
^cllers  were  gone  fifteen  and  a  half  months 
and  returned  in  good  health  and  spirits. 
They  were  richly  rewarded  by  the  informa- 
tion which  they  had  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  regions  through  which  they  had  passed, 
and  the  tribes  and  races  which  they  had 
seen.  This  information  is  common  enough 
now,  but  it  was  rare  and  interesting  then. 
The  travellers  told  their  story  in  two  fnod- 
est  volumes,  which  were  published  in  Bos- 
ton in  1833.  That  story  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful 
men,  and  led  to  the  inau^^uration  of  import- 
ant measures  for  the  enlightenment  and  re- 
formation of  the  tribes  which  the  travellers 
had  visited. 

The  exploration  of  Palestine  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Robinson,  aided  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
soon  followed  that  of  Armenia  and  Persia 
by  Smith  and  Dwight.  These  investiga- 
tions marked  an  era  in  antiquarian  research  : 
they  began  in  1838  and  w^ero  renewed  in 
1852.  No  one  can  read  the  volumes  of 
these  explorers  without  being  impressed  by 
the  great  amount  of  labour  which  they  per- 
formed, and  by  the  practical  common  sense 
which  they  applied  to  every  branch  of  their 
investigations.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  a  great  part  of  the  romance  of  the 
Uoly  Land  was  destroyed  by  these  unpoeti- 
cal  Americans,  yet  in  its  place  we  have  a 
vast  amount  of  historical  information  rest- 
ing on  a  solid  basis  of  ascertained  facts. 
The  dross  of  history  has  been  thrown  away, 
its  pure  gold  remains  with  us.  The  efforts 
of  Kobinson  and  Smith  changed  the  meth- 
od of  antiquarian  research  in  the  East,  and 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  such  research.  The 
very  title  of  Robinson's  volumes  has  been  a 
constant  stimulus  to  all  subsequent  explor- 
ers. That  title,  *  Researches  in  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  regions,'  exactly  explains 
the  character  of  the  work.  Since  these  vol- 
umes appeared  men  have  not  felt  satisfied 


with  second-hand  reports;    explorers   have 
been  compelled  to  see  for  themselves,  to  ex- 
amine, to  measure,  to  weigii  the  evidence  on 
the  spot.     Later  visitors  have  added  much 
to  what  Robinson  recorded,  but  no  one  of 
them  of  any  respectability  fails  to  acknowl- 
edge large  indebtedness    to  the  American 
traveller.     A  few  have  not  agreed  with  him 
on  isolated  points,  but  any  attempt  to  do- 
tract  from  the  importance  of  what  he  did 
meets  a  quick  protest  from  the  best  scholars 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     At  the  time 
of  his  death  Robinson  was  engaged  on  what 
he  hoped  to  make  the  great  work  of  his 
life,  a  treatise  on  the  physical  geography  of 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  adjoining  regions. 
The  fragment   of    this    work  which    was 
published  after  his  death  makes  us  deeply 
regret  that  he  was  not  spared  to  carry  ont  a 
design    of  such  grand  proportions.     That 
Dr.  Robinson  was  often  dogmatic,  and  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  his  own  opinions,  can* 
not  be  denied.     lie  sometimes  unjustly  and 
too  severely  criticizes  the  opinions  of  others 
— in  these  respects  some  of  the  unpleasant 
characteristics  of  onr  trans-Atlantic  cousins 
appear  to  his    great    disadvantage — ^yet  it 
must  be  admitted  in  his  favour  that  he  form- 
ed his  opinions  only  after  mature  deliberation, 
and  therefore  held  them  the  more  firmly  ^  and 
his  most  severe  criticisms  were  reserved  for 
those  who  were  pretenders  in  biblical  re- 
search: for  such    persons  his  most    bitter 
sarcasm  seemed  to  him  to  come  short  of 
their  deserts.     Our  own  Palestine  Explora- 
tion  Committee   speak   thus   of   Robinson 
('  Our  Work  in  Palestine,'  pp.  7,  8)  :  *  But  the 
nrst  real  impulse,  because  the  first  success- 
ful impulse,  towards  scientific  examination 
of  the  Holy  Land,  is  duo  to  the  American 
traveller,  Dr.*  Robinson.      lie  it  was   who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  work 
on  biblical  geography,  to  be  based,  not  on 
the  accounts  of  others,  but  on  his  own  ob- 
servations and  discoveries.     He  fitted  him- 
self for  his  ambitious  undertaking  by  the 
special  studies  of  fifteen  years,  mastering  the 
whole  literature  of  the  subject,  and  above 
all  clearing  the  way  for  his  own  researches  by 
noticing  the  deficiencies  and  weak  points  of 
his  predecessors.     He  went,  therefore,  know- 
ing what  to  look  foVf  and  what  had  been  al- 
ready found.  His  first  journey  was  in  1838,  his 
second  in  1852.     On  each  occasion  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
fellow-countryman,  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  a  master 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  a  keen  and 
careful  observer.     Both  travellers  were  gift- 
ed with  that  calm  and  sober  common  sense 
necessary  above  all  things  in  a  country  where 
enthusiasm  so   often    endangers    accuracy, 
and  a  man,  perfectly  and  entirely  truthful 
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and  honest,  sees  wh^t  ho  wishes  to  see. 
Dr.  Robinson  soeras  first  to  have  recognized 
that  most  important  aid  to  biblical  identifi- 
cation, the  modem  Arabic  names,  and  the 
first  edition  of  his  work  contains  a  very 
valaable  list  of  names,  chiefly  collected  by 
Dr.  Eli  Smith.  Dr.  Robinson,  starting  with 
the  broad  canon  '  that  all  ecelesiastical  tra- 
dition respecting  the  sacred  places  in  and 
around  Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine 
is  of  no  value,  except  so  far  as  it  is  support- 
ed by  circumstances  known  to  us  from  the 
Scriptures  or  from  other  contemporary  his-' 
tory,'  was  the  first  (except  the  German  book- 
seller Korte,  of  the  eighteenth  century)  to 
impugn  the  accuracy  of  the  traditional  sites. 
.  .  .  Let  it  be  understood  that  Dr.  Robin- 
son is  the  first  of  scientific  travellers.  His 
travels  took  him  over  a  very  large  extent  of 
ground,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  whole 
country  from  Sinai  north,  and  his  books  are 
still,  after  thirty  years,  the  most  valuable 
works  which  we  possess  on  the  geography 
of  Palestine.'  This  is  high  praise,  but  not 
too  high,  and  graceful  as  coming  from  Eng- 
lishmen. Dr.  Thomson  has  followed  up 
the  explorations  of  Robinson  and  Smith, 
and  has  added  greatly  to  the  information 
which  they  have  given  us.  In  these  latter 
days  the  Americans  have  undertaken  the 
scientific  exploration  of  the  region  east  of 
the  Jordan.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  their 
success,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  they 
arc  working  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
English  Palestine  Exploration  Society. 
One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  what  the 
Americans  have  accomplished  in  Turkey  in 
the  way  of  exploration,  is  afforded  in  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Grant  in  Kflrdistan. 

The  Kurds  arc  undoubtedly  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Carduchians,  who  are 
mentioned  so  frequently  by  Xcnophon  in 
the  Anabasis.  They  live  in  the  same  moun- 
tains, and  are  now  what  the  Carduchians 
were  2,000  years  ago.  When  Dr.  Grant 
went  among  them  they  were  still  lawless 
robbers,  unsubdued  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. A  few  years  before,  Schultz — the 
celebrated  German  traveller — lost  his  life 
among  them.  Grant  was  not  afraid  to 
enter  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  their  cuun* 
try,  to  stop  at  their  villages,  to  examine 
their  habits  and  customs,  and  note  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  physical  geography  of  that 
part  of  Turkey.  He  gave  us  the  first  au- 
thentic information  we  have  received  in 
modern  times  in  regard  to  many  interesting 
questions  relating  to  the  Kttrds,  the  Ncsto- 
rians,  and  other  dwellers  among  the  Kur- 
dish mountains.  He  was  undoubtedly 
greatly  aided  in  making  these  explorations 
by  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  his  skill 
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Even  with  this  powerful  ally, 
thirty-five  years  ago    it  required  no  little 
mornl  courage  to  explore  KUrdistan.     Here 
is  a  description  of  his  attending  a  celebra- 
ted Kurdish  chief  in  1839.     *  The  sentinels 
upon  the  ramparts  were  sounding  the  watch- 
cry  at  midnight  in  the  rough  tones  of  their 
native  KUrdiah.  We  entered  the  outer  cour^ 
through  wide,  iron-ciised,  folding-doors.     A 
second  iron  door  opened  into  a  long  dark 
alley,  which  conducted  to  the  room  where 
the  chief  was  lying.     It  was  evident  that  he 
was  becoming  impatient ;  and  as  I  looked 
upon  the  swords,  pistols,  guns,  spears,  and 
daggers,  which  hung  around  the  walls  of  the 
room,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  Schultz,  who  had  fallen,  as 
it  is  said,  by  the  orders  of  this  sanguinary 
chief.   He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
his  hands.'  The  chief  recovered,  and,  in  token 
of  his  gratitude,  made  his  benefactor  the 
present  of  a  beautiful  horse.  Grant  soon  fell 
a  victim  to  his  own  enthusiasm :  he  died  at 
Mosul,  after  an  active  career  in  the  East  of 
but  a  few  years.     His  memoir  and  letters  in 
the  *  Missionary  Herald '  give  us,  even  now, 
the  moat  reliable  information  we  have  in  re- 
gard to  the  Kurdish  mountains  and  their 
wild  inhabitants.     Dr.  Grant  was  followed 
at  Mosul  by  Dr.  Lobdell,  whose  memoir  has 
been  prepared  by  Professor  Wm.  H.  Tyler, 
of  Amherst  College,  U.S.A.,  but  we  shall 
speak   of   his  labours  under  the  head   of 
Medical    Practice.     In   this    memoir   (pp. 
213-227)  will  be  found  an  instructive  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  the  singular  sect  of  the 
Yezidees,  or  devil- worshippers ;  and  in  the 
various  numbers  of  the  *  Missionary  Herald  ' 
the  letters  of  Dr.  Lobdell  contain  a  large 
amount  of  information    in  regard   to  this 
strange    people,  information    which    could 
only  be  gathered  by  the  personal  inspection 
of  one  acquainted  with  their  language. 

Besides  these  extended  and  positive  ex- 
plorations, the  correspondence  with  the  Mis- 
sionary House  shows  that  nearly  all  of  the  • 
Americans  have  been  more  or  less  engaged 
in  the  work  of  exploration.     There  are  ac- 
counts of  extended    journeys  by  Hamlin, 
Riggs,  and  Byington,  in  European  Turkey  ; 
by    Johnston,    Azoniah     Smith,    Peabody, 
Dunmore,  and  Trowbridge,  in  ancient  Ar- 
menia ;  by  Coffing,  [Schmider,  and  Adams, 
in  Cilicia   and  Cappadocia ;    by  Wheeler, 
Basnum,  Allen,  and  Williams,  in  Mesopota- 
mia ;  and  by  Knapp  in  the  region  of  Lake- 
Van,     Trutr  the  immediate  object  of  these 
travellers   was  not  the  exploration  of  the 
country,  but    with  commendable    common 
sense  they  have  noted  almost  innumerable- 
facts  in  regard  to  its  general  features,  arid 
have  collected  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
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tion  that  must  be  of  special  value  to  all 
students  of  the  geography  of  those  regions. 
The  history  of  thcj  civilized  portions  of  our 
race  seems  to  flow  back  to  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  the  very  coun- 
tries where  the  Americans  have  lately  stud- 
ied and  worked.  May  we  not  hope  that  their 
continued  occupation  and  examination  of 
the  country  will  throw 'light  on  some  of  the 
interesting  questions  that  are  now  attracting 
so  much  attention,  the  questions,  we  mean, 
relating  to  the  early  occupation  of.  those 
lands  by  the  primitive  races. 

The  physical  features  of  the  country  natu- 
rally attracted  the  attention  and  secured 
the  admiration  of  the  Western  strangers. 
They  found  the  climate  delightful,  the  soil 
rich :  broad  plains  stretched  far  and  wide, 
till  they  struck  the  base  of  rough,  towering 
mountains.  The  vine,  the  olive,  the  mul. 
berry,  rich  fields  of  waving  grain,  reminded 
them  of  the  luxury  of  nature,  so  often  the 
burden  of  classic  song.  The  rivers,  too,  so 
celebrated  in  the  history  and  the  poetry  of 
the  world,  the  Ilalys,  the  Araxes,  the  Cyd- 
nus,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the 
Orontes  and  the  Meander,  still  roll  on  to 
the  seas,  as  they  did  in  the  infancy  of  our 
race.  Here  arc  the  plains  where  the  armies 
of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  Romans 
and  the  Barbarians,  the  Moguls  and  the 
Turks,  enriched  the  soil  with  their  blood. 
Through  these  narrow  passes  of  the  Taurus 
Alexander  and  the  Crusaders  defiled  as  they 
marched  to  the  East,  The  physical  fea- 
tures of  Asia  Minor  are  deeply  interesting 
in  themselves,  but  that  interest  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  you  cannot  look  there  upon 
external  nature  without  connecting  it  with 
the  wonderful  events  that  have  occurred  in 
the  past  in  the  very  presence  of  these  same 
natural  objects.  As  you  climb  the  Asiatic 
Olympus,  you  remember  that  Pliny  was 
once  governor  of  Bithynia;*as  you  stand 
on  the  battle-field  of  Issus,  and  look  north 
to  the  snow-covered  Taurus  ranges,  you 
remember  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
letters  of  Cicero  were  written  when  be  Was 
governor  of  Cilicia.  Egypt,  Palestine,  the 
Nile,  the  Jordan,  the  Hellespont,  the  Bos- 
phorus,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  the  islands  of  the 
^Egean  Sea,  Smyrna,  the  plains  of  Troy — 
we  mention  them  all,  only  to  bring  before 
the  mind's  eye  the  wonderful  physical  beau- 
ty of  the  localities  in  which  so  many  of  the 
great  events  of  man's  history  have  occurred. 

What  of  the  races  of  men  now  inhabiting 
these  countries,  and  what  light  have  the 
Americans  thrown  upon  their  national  char- 
acteristics ?  These  questions  open  before 
us  a  wide  field,  and  we  must  limit  ourselves 
in  this  branch  of  our  subject.     We  may 


partially  answer  the  last  question  first,  by 
saying  that  in  their  published  works  and  let- 
ters  the  Americans  have  brouorht  out  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  marked  and  peculiar 
characteristics  of  each  nationality.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  scholarly  works  of 
Dr.  Van  Lennep,  but  it  appei^rs  in  all  of  the 
published  writings  of  the  Americans  who 
have  lived  in  Turkey. 

One  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  the  great  number  of 
separate  races  over  whom  the  Sultan  is 
called  to  bear  rule.  Some  of  those  arc  the 
following :  the  Kiirds,  the  Osmanli  Turks, 
the  Arabs,  the  Yczidees,  the  Greeks,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Circassians,  the  Copts,  the 
Armenians,  the  Druses,  the  Maronites,  and 
the  Turcomans.  Besides  these  there  are 
great  numbers  of  occasional  and  straggling 
residents,  as  Gipsies,  Persians,  Hindu  Fa- 
kirs, and  wanderers  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  from  the  most  distant  regions  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  Of  the  Christian 
races,  the  Americans  have  come  most  in 
contact  with  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians, 
the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Copts.  The  Greeks 
are  too  well  known  to  require  special  notice 
here.  As  the  Armenians,  in  modern  times, 
have  been  brought  forward  to  the  notice  of 
the  civilized  world  in  great  measure  by  the 
Americans,  a  brief  but  particular  notice  of 
them  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Bulgarians. 

The  Armenians  are  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  old,  or  primitive  races  of  men.  One  of 
the  names  which  they  give  to  their  country 
is  '  Ashkanzean  : '  this  is  derived  plainly 
from  Askenaz,  who  was  the  brother  of  To- 
garmah  and  the  son  of  Gomer.  They  also 
call  their  country  *Doon  Torkomah,*  the 
'  House  of  Torkomah,'  or  Togarmah.  There 
seems  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ar- 
menians have  .occupied  Armenia  ever  since 
the  nations  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  that  they  retain,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  early  characteristics  of  the  race. 
They  are  described  by  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans as  *  of  medium  height,  squarely  built, 
complexions  rather  dark,  hair  a  glossy 
black,  dark  and  beautiful  eyes,  thin  frames 
firmly  knit,  so  that  they  are  capable  of  a 
great  amount  of  physical  labour.  Many  of 
the  men  have  great  strength.  The  marriage 
relation  is  guarded  with  the  greatest  sancti- 
ty ;  illegitimate  births  are  almost  unknown 
among  them  ;  marriage  ties  are  seldom  brok- 
en, or  marriage  vows  violated  :  for  many  cen- 
turies intennarriages  of-  relations  have  been 
strictly  prohibited  both  by  law  and  custom. 
These  causes,  combined  with  a  bracing  cli- 
mate, have  produced  a  people  remarkable  for 
health  and  physical  strength.     Many  of  the  ' 
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females  of  the  higher  classes,  especially  in 
youth,  are  very  beautiful.'  The  same  wri- 
ter adds :  '  The  Armenians  have  a  high  de- 
firree  of  mental  capacity :  this  .is  ehown  in 
their  ready  mastery  of  the  details  of  busi- 
ness, in  the  rapid  progress  they  make  in 
study  whenever  the  opportunity  is  present- 
ed to  Ihem.  Their  young  men  generally 
take  a  high  stand  in  scholarship  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Europe 
and  America.  They  have  a  sincere  rever- 
ence for  the  aged,  and  delight  in  recounting 
the  deeds  of  the  .great  heroes  of  their  race. 
In  comparing  them,  in  respect  to  their  men- 
tal characteristics,  with  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  West,  we  should  remember  their  his- 
tory, a  history  which,  for  several  hundred 
years,  has  been  one  sad  tale  of  oppression 
and  sorrow.  If  we  boar  this  in  mind,  we 
shall  wonder  at  the  great  amount  of  mental 
life  and  activity  now  existing  among  this 
interesting  people.'  *  It  would  take  us  too 
far  from  our  purpose  to  enter  largely  into 
the  history'and  prospects  of  the  Armenians. 
This  much  is  plain,  that  the  Armenians  be- 
long to  the  races  that  have  a  future  before 
them.  In  Russia  and  Persia  as  well  as  in 
Turkey  they  are  increasing  in  numbers  and 
in  wealth.  They  have  an  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness, and  this  will  serve  them  a  good  turn 
as  the  semi-civilized  countries  in  which  they 
dwell  are  more  opened  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  Bulgarians  have  recently 
acquired  a  painful  notoriety  in  consequence 
of  their  treatment  by  the  irregular  troops  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  They  come  origi- 
nally from  the  Volga,  that  part  of  Asia 
which  has  so  long  been  the  swarming  hive 
of  the  human  race.  They  are  part  of  the 
great  Slav  family  :  tlie  old  Slavic  is  their 
ancient  language,  and  they  use  the  same 
alphabet  and  character  in  writing  and  print- 
ing Bulgarian  as  is  used  by  the  Russians. 
Thev  number  about  five  millions,  and  occu- 
py  the  great  plains  of  European  Turkey  on 
both  sides  of  the  Balkan  mountains.  Tbey 
are  essentially  an  agricultural  people,  very 
industrious,  hard-working,  peaceful.  Du- 
ring the  past  twenty  years  no  one  of  the 
subject  races  of  Turkey  has  made  such  rapid 
strides  in  education  ;  great  numbers  of  com- 
mon and  high  schools  have  been  established 
among  them  ;  the  teachers  are  all  supported 
by  the  people,  and  are  well  paid.  A  sepa- 
rates exarch  and  bishops  of  their  own  have 
recently  been  granted  them  by  the  Porte, 
so  that  they  are  now  free  from  the  over- 
bearing dominion  of  the  Greek  patriarch 
and  Greek  ecclesiastics.  School-books,  news- 
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papers,  the  Scriptures,  magazines,  tracts,  and 
pamphlets,  are  having  an  immense  sale 
among  them.  Under  the  fosterin'g  care  of 
a  good  government  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Bulgarians  would  soon  rise  to  a 
high  scUle  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
We  mention  them  thus  particularly,  because 
in  various  ways  since  1858  they  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  Americans.,  Many  of 
their  books  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  Bulgarian  newspaper 
that  has  by  far  the  largest  circulation  is 
edited  and  published  by  them. 

Of  the  Mohammedan  races,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  thrown  special  light  upon  the  his- 
tory and  peculiarities  of  the  Osmanli  Turks, 
the  Kurds,  the  Bedawin  Arabs,  and  the 
Yezidees,  if  it  is  proper  to  class  those  last 
named  among  Mohammedans.  We  must, 
however,  refer  our  readers  to  the  works  we 
have  mentioned  for  information  in  regard 
to  these  races,  remarking  only  in  passing 
that  the  best  description  we  have  seen  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  Kiirds  is  found 
in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Grant. 

Such  then  are  the  physical  aspects  and 
such  the  motley  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Eastern  lands  on  which  the  Ameri- 
cans entered  fifty  yeara  ago.  Wliat  have 
they  accomplished  ?  A  full  answer  to  this 
question  would  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  space.  We  can  only  briefly  indicate 
certain  lines  of  efiEort,  and  the  results  that 
have  thus  far  been  reached.  Mistakes  have 
inevitably  been  made  in  prosecuting  so  difli- 
cult  a  work,  and  no  doubt  a  considerable 
degree  of  imperfection  is  to  be  found  in  the 
results  themselves.  We  turn  first  to  what 
is  usually  designated  as  the  work  of  the 
Press,  Under  this  general  term  we  include 
everything  of  every  sort  that  the  Americans 
have  published  in  the  various  languages  of 
Turkey.  It  is  but  fair  to  mention  that 
when  they  began  their  labours  in  this  de- 
partment, somewhat  over  fifty  years  ago,, 
the  modern  press  was  unknown  in  Turkey. 
Not  a  newspaper  was  published  in  the  coun- 
try, there  was  not  a  school-book  in  any  one 
of  the  modern  languages. 

We  have  before  us  a  catalogue  of  the 
books,  tracts,  and  newspapers  published  by 
the  Americans  in  the  various  languages  of 
Turkey.  W^e  find  in  this  list  publications 
in  Arabic,  Greek,  Armenian  (ancient  and 
modern),  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  Hebrew-Span- 
ish, and  Kurdish,  besides  what  has  been  is- 
sued in  the  European  languages.  More- 
over, some  of  the  books  are  published  two 
or  three  times  in  the  same  language,  but  in 
a  different  character.  Thus  we  find  the 
Scriptures  issued  in  Turkish  written  with 
three  different  characters,  the  Arabic,  the 
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Armenian,  and  tbc  Greek ;  and  iheso  ver- 
sions are  styled  the  Arabo-Turkish,  the 
Armeno-Turkisb,  and  tbc  Greco-Turkish. 
So  also  of  certain  school  and  hymn-books. 
It  is  found  that  many  Armenians*  do  not 
know  Armenian,  but  Turkish  :  books  there- 
fore have  to  be  prepared  for  tlieni  in  the 
Turkish  language,  but  written  with  the  Ar- 
menian character.  The  same  is  true  in  re- 
spect to  a  large  percentage  of  the  Greeks  in 
lurkey  :  they  know  only  Turkish,  but  write 
it  with  the  Greek  character.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  these  bocks  must  be  pre- 
pared in  these  different  languages  and  dia- 
lects, and  in  these  different  characters,  and  so 
correctly  as  to  stand  the  test  of  the  severe 
criticism  ^f  educated  men,  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  tbn  obsfacles  overcome  and 
the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  by  the 
Americans  on  this  department  of  their 
work.  Take  for  example  the  books  that 
liave  been  prepared  for  the  common  and 
Iiigher  schools.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  declares 
that  when  his  countrymen  entered  Turkey 
there  was  not  a  school-book  to  be  found  in 
the  spoken  languages  of  the  country.  In 
looking  over  tlie  published  catalogue  of 
books,  we  find  a  great  number  of  school- 
books  in  the  various  languages  now  spoken 
in  Turkey.  A  few  of  these  we  shall  men- 
tion, as  illustrating  this  special  department 
of  work. 
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In  Armenian.  letlleftd(»r 106  '* 

Geography SOB  »* 

Sud.  or  Largo  Reader 388  *' 

*•  Grammar 898  ** 

' *  IntcHectual  Philoaopby 808  *' 

"  Arithmetic 819  " 

"  WorkonthaWni 814  ** 

••  Moral  Science 989  '* 

"  Whately 'a  Evidences 187  *• 

••  Hopkins's         ••        469  »* 

*'  fiystematic  Theology 50H  ** 

'*  (Geometry 987  " 

**  History   of   the    BeformaUon, 

Vol.  I .688  " 

**  Histonr    of    the    Beformation, 

*•  Algebra 9ti2  " 

Grammar  of  English 964  ** 
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In  English.  Grammar  of  Armeno-Turklsh M  ** 

"  Armenian 84  •* 

**        Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  Bul- 
garian   947  ** 

Quite  a  number  of  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished  by  the  Americana  at  Constantinople 
and  Biemt,  in  the  Arabic,  Armenian,  Ar- 
mono-Turkish,  Greco-Turkish,  and  Bulga- 
rian languages.  Tlie  circulation  by  sub- 
scription of  those  published  at  Constantino- 
ple alone  is  now  6,501  copies. 

AVe  pass  over  the  school-books  that  have  I 


been  prepared  in  the  other  languages  and 
dialects ;  in  the  above  list  we  have  placed 
only  those  works  that  seem  most  interest- 
ing and  important  In  examining  this  list, 
we  should  remember  that  these  works  have 
been  prepared  only  as  an  incidental  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Americans  in  Turkey.  In 
the  preparation  of  these  books  the}*  have 
doubtless  been  greatly  aided  by  well-edu- 
cated natives  of  the  country,  but  the  final 
decision,  and  indeed  the  main  responsibility, 
must  have  rested  with  the  missionaries.  As 
large  editions  of  these  school-books  have 
been  sold,  and  as  the  books  themselves  arc 
now  used  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  their 
influence  in  raising  the  general  standard  of 
education  must  be  considerable. 

The  most  important  contribution,  how- 
ever, which  the   Americans  have  made  to 
the  literature  of  Turkey,  is  found  in  tbo 
accurate  translations  which  they  have  made 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures.     These  transla- 
tions are  worthy  of  special  notiqe,  because, 
apart  from  the  religious  influence  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  are  making  a  marked  im- 
pression upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
various  nationalities  of  Turkey.     Fifty  years 
ago  there  was  no  version  of  the  Scriptures 
in  any  one  of  the  modern  languages  of  that 
country.     The  task  of  making  these  transla- 
tions  was  not  an  ordinary   one.     Regard 
must  be  had,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  nn. 
educated  classes — the  style  must  be  such 
that  the  common  people  would  readily  un- 
derstand the  meaning ;  on  the  other  band, 
regard  must  bo  had  to  the  educated  classes 
— the  style  must  be  sufficiently  elegant  and 
idiomatic  to  commend  itself  to  the  taste  of 
those  who  are  proud  of  the  literary  excel- 
lences of  their  ancient  tongues.    The  Ameri- 
cans may  fairly  claim  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  diflicult  task,  in  respect  at 
least  to  four  of  the  important  languages  of 
the  countrv.     We  refer  to  the  modern  Ar- 
menian,  the  Arabic,  the  Turkish,  and  the 
Bulgarian.      The    Turkish    versions    have 
varied  somewhat,  according  as  they  have 
been    prepared    for    the    Armenians,    the 
Greeks,  or  the  Osmanii  Turks.     The  pre- 
paration of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Armeno- 
Turkisb   language    (the  Turkish   language 
written  with  the  Armenian  characten  was 
the  life  work  of   the  late  ^Villianl  Good- 
ell,  D.D.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler  has  given 
many  years  to  the  preparation  of  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  iu  the  Arabo-Tarkish,  or 
Turkish  written  with  the  Arabic  character ; 
while  at  the  present  time  a  permanent  com- 
mittee, of  which   the   Rev.  Dr.  Riggs  is 
chainnan,  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
cast all  the  Turkish  vervions  of  the  Bible, 
and  form  one  that  may  be  printed  in  any 
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character.  We  understaod  that  there  is 
one  £n«r)ish  representative  on  this  commit- 
tee. The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Arabic  is  the  result  of  the  labours  of  two 
accomplished  American  scholars,  Kev,  Ell 
Smith,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck, 
D.D.  Wc  are  assured  by  many  who  are 
capable  of  judging,  that  this  Arabic  version 
of  the  Scriptures  is  worthy  9f  the  highest 
praise,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
scholarship  of  the  translators.  The  same  is 
»aid  of  the  translations  of  the  Bible  that 
have  been  made  into  modem  Armenian  and 
Bulgarian  by  the  Kev.  Elins  Higgs,  D.D. 
We  cannot  forbear  quotfng  an  extract  from 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Kiggsin  regard  to  the  time 
spent  on  this  branch  of  his  work. 

You  ask  (he^says)  in  regard  to  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  Armenian  and  Bulgarian  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible.  In  both  cases  the  transla- 
tions were  first  issued  in  parts  in  small  edi- 
tions, intended  partly  to  supply  the  existing 
demand  and  partly  to  secure  criticisms  and  to 
leave  room  for  corrections  arising  from  com- 
parison of  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  In 
both  cases  the  whole  Bible^was  finally  printed 
in  a  single  imperial  octavo  volume,  with  re- 
ferences. To  the  Armenian  Bible  (including 
the  two  editions)  I  gave  most  of  my  time  for 
seven  years,  and  to  the  Bulgarian,  more  than 
half  of  my  time  for  eleven  years.  How  long 
our  committee  will  take  to  complete  the  Turk- 
ish version,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say.  We 
spent  a  year  on  the  four  gospels. 

When  wo  remember  that  these  translations 
are  all  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek ;  and  when  we  remember  also  that 
the  translations,  when  put  in  their  perma- 
nent form,  have  been  commended  by  the 
best  Arabic,  Turkish,  Bulgarian,  and  Arme- 
nian scholars  of  Turkey ;  and  when  wc  re- 
call  also  the  great  obstacles  the  Americans 
must  have  met  in  carrying  these  translations 
through  'the  press  at  Constantinople  and 
Beirut,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
our  appreciation,  not  only  of  their  high 
scholarship,  but  of  their  persevering  dili. 
gence  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and  we 
arc  convinced  that  generations  of  men  yet  to 
come  will  join  in  this  hearty  commendation. 
We  have  taken  no  little  pains  to  inquire  as 
to  the  style  and  character  of  the  aids  to  the 
higher  education  that  have  been  issued  by 
the  Americans  in  Turkey.  We  regret  that 
the  number  of  these  works  is  not  larger. 
As  the  work  of  the  Americans  is  essentially 
evangelistic,  it  was  natural  perhaps  that 
many  books  especially  adapted  to  that  kind 
of  work  should  be  issued.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  professors  in  the  college  at 
Beirut  have  felt  the  importance  of  supply- 
ing, to  some  degree,  the  wants  of  educated 
men  and  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  upon 


the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  science. 
They  have  published  in  Arabic  a  work  on 
Anatomy,  of  741  pages  octavo,  illustrated 
by  360  cuts ;  they  have  also  published  in 
the  same  language  text-books  on  Chemistry, 
Natural  History,  Physiology,  Botany,  Sur- 
gery, Materia  Medica,  Mental  Philosophy, 
Physical  Diagnosis,  and  Astronomy.  A 
monthly  medical  journal  is  also  published 
by  one  of  the  medical  professors.  Treatises 
on  Pathology,  Geology,  and  History  are  in 
course  of  preparation.  The  testimony  of 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  these  books,  is  that  they 
are  well  prepared  both  in  respect  to  matter 
and  the  style  of  the  language. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  American 
Board  for  1875  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract: — *  The  printing  of  the  mission  dur- 
ing 1874  amounted  to  1,006,000  pages  in 
Armenian,  220,400  pages  in  Armeno-Turk- 
ish,  107,800  pages  in  Greco-Turkish,  and 
450,420  pages  in  Bulgarian,  making  a  total 
of  1,784,620  pages  in  that  year,  and  a  total 
from  the  first  of  300,436,800  pages.'  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  there  were  printed  in 
Arabic  at  Beirut,  30,000  vols,  and  9,791,- 
910  pages,  making  a  total  from  the  first  ii> 
Arabic  of  146,023,320  pages.  If  we  add 
together  the  number  of  pages  printed  from 
the  first  at  Constantinople  and  Beirut,  wc 
find  a  total  of  446,460,120.  As  to  the 
weekly  neyrspapers  :  of  the  *  Avedaper,'  in 
Armenian  and  Armeno-Turkish,  1,600  copies 
were  published  ;  and  of  the  monthly  paper 
bearing  the  Fame  name,  4,000  copies  were 
published  ;  of  the  *  Zornitza '  (the  *  Morn- 
ing Star,'  in  Bulgarian),  2,000  copies  were 
published. 

We  notice  that  several  volumes  have  been 
prepared  both  in  Turkish  and  Arabic  for 
the  blind,  according  to  Moon's  system. 

As  in  regard  to  literature,  so  in  regard  to 
education,  the  theory  on  which  the  Ameri- 
cans have  worked  in  Turkey  has  been  that 
all  their  efforts  should  converge  towards  the 
evangelization  of  men.  What  they  have 
undertaken  therefore  in  respect  to  schools, 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  colleges,  is  in  a 
sense  incidental  to  their  general  work,  and 
yet  no  less  in  vital  connection  with  it.  Wc 
gather  most  of  our  information  on  this  point 
from  a  paper  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  entitled  '  Ameri- 
cans and  Education  in  Turkey.'  We  find 
that  the  schools  arc  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing designations.  1.  Common  Schools. 
2.  Girls' Boarding  Schools.  3.  High  Schools 
for  Young  Men.  4.  Theological  Schools. 
5.  Colleges  and  Medical  Schools. 

We  find  a  detailed  account  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  Common  Schools,  in  which 
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there  arc  found  eleven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  scholars^  of  both  sexes. 
The  ages  of  the  scholars  in  the  common 
schools  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  years.  The 
studies  pursued  in  these  schools  are,  of 
course,  elementary  :  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  grammar.  Some- 
times Armenian  history  is  introduced,  and 
occasionally  the  English  language  is  studied 
in  the  common  schools,  but  these  are  excep- 
tions. The  teachers  are  all  natives,  and 
generally  are  the  graduates  cither  oif  the 
(rirls'  Boarding  Schools  or  of  the  High 
Schools  for  Young  Men.  From  various  re- 
ports and  letters,  we  conclude  that  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  common  schools ; 
that  these  form  the  basis  of  all  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Americans  in  Turkey, 
and  also  furnish  an  important  medium  for 
communicating  ideas  on  various  subjects  to 
the  adult  population,  while  the  schoolrooms 
form  convenient  places  for  gatherings  for 
religious  and  social  purposes.  We  notice 
that  the  common  schools  are  supported 
either  wholly  or  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
people  themselves,  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers being  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  Girls'  Boarding  Schools  deserve  more 
notice  than  we  shall  be  able  to  give  them. 
They  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  are  located 
at  Constantinople,  Brasa,  Bardizag,  Manisa, 
Samokoor,  Marsovan,  Erzeroum,  Bittis,  Mar- 
din,  Kharpoot,  Marasb,  Aintab,  Beirut,  La- 
takia,  and  Alexandria.  In  all  cases  two,  in 
some  cases  three  or  four,  unmarried  Ameri- 
can ladies  of  good  education  are  connected 
with  each  school.  The  main  purpose  of  these 
schools  is  to  raise  up  an  efficient  class  of 
educated  native  women  as  general  helpers 


but  the  girls  are  selected  because  of  their 
promising  character,  and  are  trained  for 
special  service.  AVe  doubt  whether  the 
Americans  are  doing  anything  in  Turkey 
that  is  so  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  change 
the  entire  character  of  society  as  what  they 
are  doing  in  the  line  of  the  education  of 
women. 

There  are  High  Schools  for  Young  Men, 
which  may  be  described  as  midway  between 
the  Common  Schools  and  the  Theological 
Seminaries :  in  these  schools  yonng*  men 
are  fitted  for  the  CJolleges.  The  exact  char- 
acter of  these  High  Schools,  and  the  num- 
ber in  attendance  upon  them,  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  reports. 

What  are  called  the  Theological  Semina- 
ries are  institutions  designed  expressly  for 
training  young  men  for  the  various  spheres 
of  the  work  of  evangelization.  The  promi- 
nence given  to  these  institutions  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  Americans  regard  them  of 
the  highest  importance.  Three  well  quali- 
fied men,  besides  competent  native  teachers, 
arc  generally  connected  with  each  seminary. 
The  course  of  study  is  adapted  to  the  end 
in  view,  great  prominence  oeing  given  to 
scriptural  and  didactic  theology  and  to 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  The  schools 
of  this  sort  are  located  at  Samokoor  (Euro- 
pean Turkey),  Marsovan,  Kharpoot,  Mirdin, 
Marash,  Beirut,  and  Cairo.  The  number  of 
young  men  in  each  seminary  is  small,  in  no 
case  amounting  to  more  than  fifty ,  but  these 
are  chosen  from  a  great  number,  and  for 
four  years  they  receive  the  closest  attention. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  some  of  the 
men  who  give  the  greatest  promise  of  wide 
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in  the  work  of  evangelization.     After  spend-    m^rZT'!^}^^^''l  ''^  ^^'^  I  Seminaries, 
ing  three  years  in  these  schools,  some  of    ^  Three  (^^^^  ^^ 


the  yonng  women  become  the  wives  of  na-  tl«.  A™.  V"^?^  nave  been  elxeisibert  Col- 
tivo  pastors  and  preachers,  others  become  iZflTc^T?''  .'"  ^^^^  '•  ^'e  K»ii?rote8t- 
teachers  m  common  schools.  The  reports  aTcolI«^r''^"«  "''P'®'  ^^'^  Syrian  A  '--Tur- 
and  letters  show  that  there  is  a  great  and  fcet  Cofc'\^'.™\"'"*  ^^^  CentS,t.  r«^ 
increasing  demand  for  the  services  of  this  ceYtIv  bllf  "^.^'^ta**-  ^  fourth  ha^vthc 
cl»»s  of  persons.     The  coarse  of  study  is    ArmI-     ..  Pfoj^'^ted  :  it  is  to  be  called  Vve at 

for  Girls.     The  principal  studies  are  arith-    r^u!^  ^    "  '''PP*''  Mesopotamia     TU^ 
metic,  geography    Ariienian  and  Kish    by  t^A"' '^"*^^**  ^ith^peS  inS 
grammar,  history,  algebra,  botany,  physio  o     nL  „  i  '^""'"<^«n''.  and  therefore  de^X 
gy.composKion,  mental  and  mora^  phits:    FoS^.T"**"'     ^he    fim         "'"^"' 
ophy,    besides   instruction    in   sewin*  »nH    vu      ,.^  "*  ConstantinopI 
household  duties.     Kegular  bibS Tfstruc     ''''"•'■*-'•'-•       "^ 
tK.n  of  course  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  course  of  each  schooK     We  have  S 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
scholars  in  all  the  schools,  but  the  aveii^e 
attendance  in  those  whore  the  attendanc^ 
reported  is  about  thirty  i„  each  schoof    th  s 

rn"a"Kr  I,*"!"'  "J^^°"  hundred  and  fifty 
m  all  the  schools.   Tlie  number'  ' 
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of  New  York  in  fh»^        f  ^''^^'  ^V< 
»rt  kIJ.  -"'•.'"  *?.«  year  1862.     Mr.  Rob' 
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president  of  the  CuK  aid^f,'  •"  *''*' 
it  many  of  the  bestTm  of  ''"f-^''^'  ° 
active  and  fruitful  life  vl  *»"'«:"'"'>• 
properly  deserves  to  be  called  ^hT.u™*''? 
education  in  Turkey  fhV„"'K  tmlit'  ? 
1841  he  was  selected  to  take  charge  at  Con- 
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stantinople  of  an  institution  then  just  pro-' 
posed  for  training  native  preachers  and 
teachers.  By  the  versatility  of  his  genius 
and  the  force  of  his  will,  he  has  given  a 
marked  stiranlas  to  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  whole  cnipii'e.  The  College 
of  which  he  is  now  president  is  situated  on 
the  Bosphorus  at  Koum61i  Hissar,  the  very 
point  where  Mohammed  II.  built  his  fortifi- 
cations in  1452,  preparatory  to  his  final  at- 
tack on  Constantinople.  The  site  of  the 
College  is  one  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
magnificence  :  here  a  substantial  stone  edi- 
fice has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
£12,000.  Here  are  gathered  the  professors 
and  their  families,  and  students  of  many 
nationalities.  Sixty-seven  young  men  have 
already  graduated  from  the  College,  many 
of  whom  have  taken  prominent  positions  as 
teachers  among  their  own  people.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  recent  political  disturb- 
ances, and  the  great  financial  depression  in 
Turkey,  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  students  in  the  college,  representing 
different  nationalities  as  follows  : — Arme- 
nian, Bulgarian,  Greek,  English,  German, 
Italian,  French,  American,  Swedish,  Turk- 
ish, Tunisian,  Dalmatian,  Russian,  and  Jew- 
ish. The  religious  creeds  represented  by 
the  students  are  as  follows  : — the  Armenian, 
the  Orthodox  Greek,  the  Orthodox  Bulga- 
rian, the  Protestant,  the  Catholic  Latin 
rites,  the  Catholic  Oriental  rites,  the  Jewish 
and  the  Mohammedan.  The  principal  lan- 
guage of  the  CoHege  is  English,  but  stu- 
dents speaking  many  different  languages 
enter  the  preparatory  department,  in  order 
to  study  the  English  language  and  such 
other  studies  as  are  required  before  they 
can  enter  upon  the  regular  college  course. 
Greek,  French,  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Turkish  are  in  constant  use  in  the  daily 
work  of  the  College.  Each  student  pays 
£40  a  year  for  his  tuition  and  board.  For 
the  past  three  or  four  years  the  income  of 
the  College  has  been  from  £5,000  to  £7,000 
per  annum,  while  the  expenses  have  aver- 
aged about  £6,000  per  annum.  The  insti- 
tution has  a  carefully-selected  library  of  six 
thousand  volumes.  We  have  examined  with 
much  interest  the  course  of  study  at  this 
College.  We  find  that  in  the  first  year  the 
students  are  kept  mostly  to  Latin  grammar, 
natural  history,  physics,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  English  composition,  together  with 
special  studies  in  Greek,  Armenian,  Turkish, 
and  Bulgarian.  In  the  second  year,  besides 
the  special  studies  in  the  languages  men- 
tioned above,  and  besides  the  studies  in 
English  rhetoric  and  oratory,  we  find  Latin 
continued,  ancient  history.  Pal ey's  evidences, 
physiology,  mechanics,  physics,  navigation. 


trigonometry,  and  surveying.  In  the  third 
year,  Latin  continued,  modern  history,  com- 
mercial and  parliamentary  law,  political 
economy,  chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy, 
analytical  geometry,  and  calculus,  besides 
the  special  studies  mentioned  above.  In 
the  fourth  year  we  find  Latin  continued,  in- 
ternational  law,  mental  philosophy,  moral 
philosophy,  history  of  civilization,  astrono*- 
my,  analytical  chemistry,  geology,  and  many 
special  studies  that  are  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  wants  of  the  different 
nationalities.  It  must  bo  acknowledged 
that,  considering  the  low  state  of  education 
in  Turkey  since  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  above  programme  of  study  is  a 
comprehensive  and  practical  one.  From  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Hamlin,  in  the  re- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, describing  a  recent  examination,  we 
conclude  that  this  is  not  merely  a  schedule 
of  a  course  of  study  on  paper,  but  that  the 
students  are  taken  through  these  studies 
and  thoroughly  examined  in  them  before 
they  are  allowed  to  graduate.  '  Some  of 
the  above  studies,'  writes  Dr.  Hamlin,  '  had 
not  been  introduced  into  Oriental  institu- 
tions until  this  American  College  set  the 
example  which  they  must  now  follow.  Its 
influence  is  felt  upon  other  institutions  as 
well  as  upon  its  own  students.' 

The  Syrian  Protestant  College  was  estab- 
lished at  Beirut,  Syria,  in  1865.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  College  is  exclusively  Arabic. 
In  the  literary  department  the  course  of 
study  is  as  follows. 

Studies  of  the  First  Year, — Higher  Ara- 
bic Grammar,  Algebra,  Universal  History, 
English  or  French,  and  Bookkeeping. 

Second  Year, — Arabic,  Prosody,  Rheto- 
ric, Logic,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  (plane 
and  spherical),  Mensuration,  Navigation 
and  Surveying,  Arabic  History,  English  or 
French  Prose  Writers  and  Composition. 

Third  Year. — Chemistry,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, European  History,  English  or 
French  Poetry  and  Composition,  Lectures 
upon  Zoology,  Botany,  Turkish  or  Greek 
(optional),  Latin. 

Fourth  Year, — Mental  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, Astronomy,  Geology,  Political  Econ- 
omy, International,  Maritime,  and  Commer- 
cial Law,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Modern 
History  of  Europe  and  America,  English 
Logic  and  Rhetoric,  or  French,  Latin,  Turk- 
ish. Selected  Lectures  in  the  Medical  Dc- 
partment. 

Throughout  the  course  there  are  weekly 
exercises  in  Arabic  Composition,  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  Scriptures.  ; 

There  is  a  Medical  Department  in  thi^s 
College.     In  regard  to  the  course  of  study 
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in  this  department,  wc  find  the  following 
statement. 

'  Students  applying  for  admission  will  be 
examined  in  the  following  branches : — 

'  Arabic  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhe» 
toric ;  Arithmetic,  to  Decimal  Fractions ; 
Algebra,  to  Simple  Equations;  Geometry, 
to  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Euclid  ; 
Elements  of  Geography,  History,  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  ;  and  either  English,  French, 
German,  or  Italian. 

*  Studies  of  the  Medical  Course  : — 

*  First  Year. — ^Winter  Session  :  Chem- 
istry, Systematic  Anatomy,  Practical  Anato- 
my, Physiology,  Latin  (if  previously  ne- 
glected). Summer  Session :  Botany  and 
Regional  Anatomy. 

*  Second  Year, —  Winter  Session  :  S5  s- 
tematic  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy,  Ma- 
teria Medica,  Practical  Pharmacy,  Latin. 
Summer  Session :  Clinics  and  Hospital  At- 
tendance, and  Zoology. 

*  Third  Year, — Winter  Session  :  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Clinical  Surgery,  and  Hospital  Attendance. 
Summer  Session :  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  Hospital  Attendance, 
and  Mineraloq^y. 

*  Fourth  Year, — Winter  Session  :  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Clinical  Surgery,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear, 
and  Skin,  and  Hospital  Attendance.  Sum- 
mer Session :  Geology,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, Examination  of  Students,  and  con- 
ferring Diplomas.^ 

The  Sessions  of  the  Medical  Department 
are  three  : — 1.  The  Winter  Session,  begin- 
ning the  third  Thursday  in  October,  and 
ending  one  day  before  Christmas.  2.  Be- 
ginning one  day  after  New  Year,  and  end* 
ing  one  day  .before  Easter.  3.  Beginning 
eight  days  after  Easter,  and  ending  third 
Tuesday  in  July.  Commodious  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  the  college  grounds  at 
ll^s  Beirut.  The  main  building,  which  has 
a  front  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  includes  dormitories  for  one  hun- 
dred students,  cabinets,  lecture  and  recita- 
tion rooms,  library,  and  chapel.  The  medi  - 
cal  hall  has  all  the  appointments  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  medical  and  surgical 
studies. 

The  Lee  Observatory  was  erected  by  the 
liberality  of  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Manches- 
ter. It  is  well  supplied  with  meteorological 
and  astronomical  instruments. 

These  facts  serve  to  illustrate  the  prac- 
tical character  of  the  work  which  the  Ameri- 
cans are  doing  in  Turkey.  The  entire  sum 
thus  far  expended  in  the  establishment  and 
partial  endowment  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  is  about  £50,000. 


'  •  Ten  thousand  pounds  have  been  contrib* 
uted  by  benevolent  persons  in  Turkey,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  at  Aintab,  in  Central 
Turkey.  The  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  this  institution  are  thus  forcibly  prcseut- 
ed  by  Dr.  Hamlin. 

*  First :  It  has  a  noble  field  to  work  in, 
consisting  of  some  millions  who  have  no 
other  Christian  institution  of  learning:  of  a 
high  grade. 

*■  Second  :  If  this  College  does  not  occupy 
this  field  the  Jesuits  will.  They  follow  the 
track  of  all  our  missions,  and  endeavour  to 
make  them  abortive  by  educating  the  youth 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  infiuential 
classes. 

'  Third  :  Such  a  College  is  the  natural 
culmination  of  the  missionary  work.  A 
true  evangelical  faith  will  always  lead  to- 
wards the  highest  mental  culture.  Not  to 
support  such  institutions  is  virtually  to 
abandon  the  work  of  universal  evangeliza- 
tion. 

*'  Fourth :  The  old  civilizations  of  the 
many  races  and  religions  of  Turkey  are 
rapidly  disintegrating,  and  some  reconstruc- 
tion or  other  must  follow.  A  Christian 
college  in  these  circumstances  will  have  an 
influence  for  good  impossible  to  any  similar 
institution  in  a  normal  state  of  society.' 

A  wealthy  Moslem  has  given  a  command- 
ing and  beautiful  site  to  the  College,  on 
which  a  handsome  building  has  been  erect- 
ed, capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred 
and  twenty  students  and  a  professor^ s  fami* 
ly,  and  furnishing  also  [abundant  rooms  for 
library,  cabinet,  recitations,  and  lecture?. 
There  will  bo  a  medical  department  con. 
nected  with  this  College,  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  considerable  sums  have 
been  collected  and  a  valuable  site  secured. 
Two  professors  have  been  appointed  to  the 
medical  department,  and  are  already  at 
work.  The  native  Protestants  of  Aintab, 
though  poor,  have  raised  among  themselves 
fourteen  hundred  pounds  as  a  contribution 
to  the  College. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler  has  undertaken 
to  raise  in  America  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  the  establishment  of  the  College  at 
Kbarpoot. 

We  have  left  ourselves  too  little  space  in 
which  to  speak  of  medical  practice  and  the 
improved  condition  of  women.  The  Ameri- 
cans early  recognized  the  importance  of 
trained  medical  skill  as  an  auxiliary  to  their 
general  work  in  Turkey.  It  appears,  how. 
ever,  that  the  first  motive  in  Eending  edu- 
cated physicians  into  that  country  was  to 
protect  and  afford  needed  assistance  to  the 
missionary  families.     The  medical    gentle- 
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men  themselFes  soon  found  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  live  in  the  country,  and  not  at* 
tend  to  the  pressing  wants  of  the  saffering 
people.  We  find  ourselves  embarrassed  by 
the  great  amount  of  information  before  us 
in  reg^d  to  the  character,  extent,  and  re- 
sults of  this  medical  work  in  Turkey.  It  is 
all  the  more  worthy  of  note  because  it  is 
unknown  except  to  a  limited  circle  in  the 
United  States,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  Eng- 
land. For  a  long  period  of  years  well-edu- 
cated physicians  and  surgeons  from  America 
have  been  quietly  working  in  all  parts  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  These  gentlemen  have 
made  extended  and  interesting  reports  in 
regard  to  the  diseases  of  the  country,  the 
climate,  the  state  of  medical  practice,  and 
their  own  special  labours.  From  one  of 
these  reports  we  make  the  following  extract. 
The  writer,  11.  S.  West,  M.D.,  recently  de- 
ceased, was  for  eighteen  years  resident  at 
Sivas.     He  says  : — 

With  a  population  of  more  than  ten  mil- 
lions, Asia  Minor  is  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  educated  physicians.  There  are  a  few 
army  physicians  stationed  at  various  military 
posts,  on  account  of  the  soldiers.  These  men 
receive  nn  imperfect  medical  education  at 
Constantinople,  where  there  is  a  military 
medical  school.  The  other  medical  practi- 
tioners are  mostly  Armenians,  who  have  never 
received  any  professional  training,  except  to 
be  initiated  into  a  routine  of  practice  employ- 
ed by  their  ancestors  for  many  generations 
back,  consisting  mostly  of  blood-letting  and 
purging.  These  men  are  only  found  in  the 
principal  cities.  In  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  villages  there  are  no  medical  practi- 
tioners whatever.  There  are  no  surgical  prac- 
titioners except  J)one-s€tters,  ignorant  men  and 
women,  who  have  learned  from  their  ancestors 
to  apply  a  bandage,  but  who  have  not  the 
least  knowledge  of  anatomy  or  of  any  other 
science.  There  are  also  operators  for  cataract 
and  other  diseases  of  the  eye,  who  travel  the 
country :  they  perform  the  old  operation  of 
couching.  These  are  also  entirely  destitute 
of  education,  and  know  nothing  of  the  eye. 
The  midwives  are  rude,  ignorant  women. 

As  illustrating  the  methods  and  influence 
of  educated  medical  men  in  a  semi-civilized 
country,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  la- 
bours of  Grant,  Lobdell,  Azariah  Smith, 
and  West.  Dr.  Anderson,  secretary  to  the 
American  Mission  Board,  says  of  Grant: 
'  He  awakened  great  interest  as  a  physi- 
cian ;  he  was  continually  thronged  with 
patients,  sick  with  all  manner  of  diseases, 
real  and  imaginary.  Moslems  and  Nesto- 
rians  came  together.  Children  brought 
their  aged  parents,  and  mothers  their  little 
ones.  Those  blinded  by  ophthalmia  were 
led  by  the  hand.  Those  relieved  from  suf- 
fering were  ready  to  kiss  his  feet,  or  even 


his  shoes  at  the  door.  He  gained  great 
repute  by  the  removal  of  cataracts  and  the 
consequent  restoration-  of  sight.  There  we  re 
patients  from  great  distances,  KUrdish 
chiefs  from  *  the  regions  beyond,*  and  some 
from  the  distant  borders  of  Georgia.  Among 
the  multitudes  were  the  governor  of  the 
province,  two  princes  of  the  royal  family, 
and  many  of  the  Persian  nobles.  When  ho 
made  his  first  journey  into  KUrdistan  he 
was  exposed  to  great  danger,  but  *  his  fame 
as  a  physician  had  preceded  him,  and  men 
came  from  ail  directions  for  medicine; 
Scarcely  had  ho  entered  the  village  of 
Lezan,  on  the  banks  of  the  noisy  Zab,  when 
a  young  man,  the  only  one  he  had  ever  seen 
from  this  remote  region,  from  whose  eyes 
he  had  removed  a  cataract  the  vear  before, 
came  with  a  present  of  honey,  and  intro- 
dticed  him  at  once  to -the  confidence  of  the 
people.  He  became  so  thronged  with  the 
sick  from  all  the  region,  that  he  had  to  for- 
bid more  than  three  or  four  coming  forward 
at  once.' 

Dr.  Lobdell  passed  through  Aintab  on  his 
way  to  Mosul  in  1852.     In  ]  846  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  had  been  driven  from  Ain- 
tab amid  a  shower  of  stones.     Dr.  Lobdell 
was  treated  there  with  the  highest  respect : 
the  change  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  physician.     All  classes,  Moham- 
medans as  well  as  Christians,  united  in  peti- 
tioning him  to  remain  there ;  several  hun- 
dred signed  the  petition,  and  *  grey-headed 
men  wept  when  assured  that  he  must  go.' 
After  reaching  Mosul,  it  is  said  :  '  Scarcely 
had  Dr.  Lobdell  set  foot  in  the  city,  when 
he  was  besieged  by  patients  of  every  class 
and    description.       He    went    everywhere 
armed  with  pills  and  lancet.     A  hundred 
patients,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  Mos- 
lem, Jew,  and  Christian,  were  often  present 
together.     Some  rode  on  horses,  some  on 
dotikeys,   some  came  on   foot,   and   some 
were  borne  on  the  shoulders  or  in  the  arms 
of  their  friends.     The  majority  were  oftqn 
Mohammedans.     The  diseases  were  of  every 
kind,  real  or  imaginary,  possible  or  conceiv- 
able.    People   wanted    medicine   to   make 
them  thin,  and  medicine  to  make  them  fat ; 
medicine  to  make  them  hot,  and  medicine 
to  make  them  cold.     Children  must  have 
medicine  to   make  them    strong.     A  high 
oflScer  of  the  government  brought  his  watch 
to  Dr.  Lobdell,  to  mend,  thinking  that  of 
course  the  '*  hakeen"  must  understand  the 
mechanical  arts.'     The  people  were  aston- 
ished at  his  diagnosis  of  diseases  and  his 
foresight  of  the  issue.     In  a  letter  to  a 
friend  he  reports  that  *  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  native  doctors  to  blister  the 
head  all  over,  and  to  cauterize  every  other 
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part  of  the  body  Aviili  a  hot  iron/  Men 
would  '  iasist  on  taking  a  quart  of  medlcjoe 
all  at  once,  or  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
lay  it  aside  till  they  should  get  better/  '  I 
find/  he  adds,  *  that  many  persons  consider 
rae  a  magician.  When  I  ask  them,  "  What 
is  the  matter  ?''  they  reply,  "  You  know  ;" 
and  say  no  more.  I  am  very  confident,  as 
Dr.  Mott  told  me  it  would  be,  that  I  do 
twice  as  much  good  here  by  my  knowled^je 
of  medicine  as  I  could  without  it.'  i^o 
doubt  this  estimate  was  correct,  but,  over- 
come by  the  immense  pressure  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  he  sank  early  to  his  grave, 
deeply  and  widely  mourned  by  the  natives 
among  whom  he  died. 

Dr.  Azariah  Smith  died  at  Aintab  in 
1858.  His  contributions  to  the  American 
Oriental  Society  and  to  various  medical 
journals  show  that  be  was  a  man  of  wid« 
and  accurate  scholarship  ;  while  the  reputa- 
tion which  still  survives  him  in  Northern 
Syria  proves  that  he  was  a  successful  prac- 
titioner, and  that  he  knew  well  how  to  se- 
cure the  confidence  and  love  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  laboured.  He  arrived  at 
Aintab  at  a  time  when  the  excitement 
against  the  Americans  was  at  its  height ; 
but  by  his  medical  skill  and  hia  winning 
manner  he  entirely  turned  the  tide  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  establishing  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Central  Turkey  Mission,  in  some  respects 
the  most  successful  and  interesting  work 
under  the  care  of  the  Americans  in  Turkey. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  West  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  U.S.A.,  and  of  one  of  the 
prominent  medical  schools  of  New  York. 
After  eighteen  years  of  faithful  service  in 
Turkey,  he  has  recently  been  removed  by 
death.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  small 
stature,  of  a  nervous  temperament,  of.  kind 
and  genial  manners,  who  loved  his  profes- 
sion passionately,  and  who  had  devoted  his 
life  to  the  good  of  his  fellow.men  in  the 
practice  of  that  profession.  His  modesty 
and  diffidence  [were  proverbial  among  all 
who  knew  him.  In  order  to  practice  suc- 
cessfully among  the  native  people,  he 
learned  the  Turkish  language.  He  attend- 
ed to  the  wants  of  a  largo  number  of  mis- 
sionary families,  located  in  some  cases  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  his  own  home  and  from 
each  other,  and  all  his  journeys  were  made 
on  horseback.  He  educated  nineteen  young 
men  as  physicians,  taking  them  through  the 
various  departments  of  their  medical  studies 
unaided  and  alone.  He  was  compelled  to 
practise  in  all  branches  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  his  practice  was  so  successful 
that  patients  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  often  crossing  high  mountains, 
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and  exposing  themselves  to  ^reat  danger  and 
suffering,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
skill.  He  received  large  sums  as  medical 
fees,  but  his  own  salary  was  only  that  of  an 
ordinary  missionary,  while  all  his  fees  were 
given  to  a  fund  for  building  chapels  and 
school-houses  for  the  native  people.  One 
or  two  illustrations  of  his  surgical  practice 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  On  one  occasion, 
soon  after  he  arrived  in  Turkey,  he  stopped 
about  sunset  at  a  rude  villacre  where  he  ex- 
pectcd  to  spend  the  night.  He  was  scarce- 
ly seated  in  the  rough  quarters  furnished  by 
the  villagers,  when  word  was  brought  that  a 
man  in  a  khan  near  by  was  suffering  from 
a  dangerous  rupture.  Friends  and  neigh- 
bours begged  the  doctor  to  go  and  see  him. 
He  found  the  patient  lying  on  the  floor  in 
a  dark  room,  suffering  from  strangulated 
hernia.  Several  hours  had  passed  since  the 
obstruction  occurred  ; ,  the  man  was  already 
much  exhausted,  and  the  parts  were  swollen 
and  feverish.  Dr.  West  knew  scarcely  a 
dozen  words  of  the  Turkish  language,  and 
he  had  no  translator,  and  no  assistant  but  a 
common  native  servant,  who  was  readv  to 
faint  at  the  sight  of  blood.  There  was  no 
light  to  be  had  except  that  given  by  one 
small  candle.  The  obstacles  certainly  were 
great,  and  the  chance  of  success  was  very 
small.  The  doctor,  however,  true  to  the 
teachings  and  spirit  of  his  profession,  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment.  He  threw  off  his 
coat,  and  in  that  dark  room,  by  the  light  of 
a  single  candle,  operated  on  the  poor  man 
aloTie,  The  operation  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess, and  the  patient  entirely  recovered.  On 
another  occasion  he  stopped  at  a  Kurdish 
village  to  spend  the  night.  A  young  Kiird 
was  brought  to  him,  fifteen  years  of  age, 
totally  blind :  his  eyes  were  covered  with 
cataract,  and  had  been  so  covered  from 
birth.  Dr.  West  examined  them,  and  re- 
solved to  remove  tlie  cataract.  He  per- 
formed the  operation  the  next  morning  bs- 
foro  leaving  the  village,  gave  a  few  simple 
directions  as  to  the  subsequent  treatment, 
and  afterwards  learned  that  the  patient 
could  see  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  village. 
At  the-  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  West  had 
performed  about  fourteen  hundred  opera- 
tions on  the  eye  alone ;  thirteen  times  he 
had  been  called  to  operate  for  strangulated 
hernia  ;  and  his  lithotomy  cases  had  amount- 
ed to  over  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  was 
said  on  his  death  that  Turkey  had  lost  a 
public  benefactor.  During  his  last  illness 
prayers  were  offered  for  his  recovery  in  the 
Armenian  churches  and  in  the  Mohamme- 
dan mosques,  as  well  as  in  the  Protestant 
chapels.  Thousands  of  people,  of  all  na- 
tionalities,   accompanied   his    body   to  the 
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grave.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say 
of  biui  lb  at,  unaided  and  alone,  by  precept 
a)id  example,  he  elcvatea  the  standard  of 
medical  practice  throughout  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  taught  rich  and  poor 
alike,  whether  Turk,  Christian,  or  Jew,  to 
respect  and  place  confidence  in  educated 
physicians,  and  to  distrust  mere  pretenders. 
With  one  more  quotation  we  must  close 
our  account  of  the  medical  practice  of 
Americans  in  Turkey.  This  quotation  is 
from  a  report  made  by  Prof.  11.  Lee  Nor- 
ris,  M.D.,  of  Aintab,  and  will  illustrate  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  people  welcome 
real  medical  and  surgical  skill.  Dr.  N orris 
says : — 

On  Saturday,  February  6,  1875,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Adams,  a  native  physician,  I  removed 
a  diseased  elbow-joint  from  an  otherwise 
bealtby  Armenian  woman.  The  arm  had  been 
quite  useless  for  more  than  a  year,  and  the 
patient  had  suffered  from  severe  pain  in  the 
joint.  The  operation  was  easily  and  painless- 
ly performed  with  the  aid  of  chloroform, 
and  the  patient  recovered  rapidly  without  a 
bad  symptom.  On  the  same  day  I  was  called 
upon  to  remove  a  large  adenoid  tumour  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  breast.  The  patient 
was  a  nervous,  sickly  Armenian  woman,  about 
forty  ytars  of  age,  and  the  presence  of  the 
growing  tumour  had  caused  her  much  mental 
and  physical  distress.  After  tlie  operation  she 
liad  a  slight  feverish  attack,  which  passed  off 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  in  two  weeks  the  large 
wound  n^as  entirely  healed.  These  opemtions 
seemed  to  create  a  considerable  impression 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Aintab,  for  on  the 
following  Monday  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
the  court  of  the  house  in  which  I  lodged  was 
filled  with  sufferers  of  every  class,  seeking  re- 
lief for  almost  every  variety  of  disorder. 
This  condition  of  affairs  continued  as  long  as 
I  remained  in  Aintab.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants for  treatment  was  always  much  greater 
than  I  could  attend  to,  though  I  devoted  six 
to  ten  hours  each  day  to  medical  practice. 

We  reluctantly  leave  this  interesting  part 
of  our  subject,  feeling  that  we  have  done 
scant  justice  to  the  immense  amount  of  hard 
and  often  self-denying  labours  of  the 
American  physicians  in  Turkey,  most  of 
whom  laid  duwn^heir  lives  in  the  cause 
which  they  had  espoused.  They  were  men 
who  were  content  to  work  quietly  and  long, 
modest  men.  They  rest  from  their  labours, 
but  their  works  follow  them. 

We  turn  now  to  the  last  general 
topic  of  which  we  propose  to  treat — the 
improved  condition  of  woman,  A  recent 
Mohammedan  writer*  of  much  learning 
and  ability   has    attempte(f  to  defend  the 
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character  of  Mohammed  (and  the  Moham- 
medan system)  from  the  charges  so  often 
made  against  him  in  regard  to  his  estimate 
of  women.     His  defence  is  ingenious,  and 
undoubtedly  the  best  that  can  be  made.     It 
is  fair,  however,  to  judge  a  system  by  its 
results.     We  may  properly  ask.  What   is 
the  condition   of  the  female  sex  in  those 
countries  that  have  been  most  entirely  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Moham- 
med ?     Are   the   women  of   Mohammedan 
countries  pure,  virtuous,  cultivated  ?     Tried 
by  the  test  of  actual  results,  can  we  recom- 
mend or  defend  the  system  of  polygamy 
and  the  laws  of  divorce  as  they  are  recom- 
mended and  defended  by  Moslem  writers  ? 
In  answer  to  these  questions  we  refer  to  the 
uniform  testimony  of  these  American  wit- 
nesses.    We  make  due  allowance  for  the 
prejudices  which  they,  as  natives  of   the 
West,  would  naturally  have,  for  the  differ- 
ence in  religious  views,  and  for  unintention- 
al exa^erations.     Making  the  largest  possi- 
ble discount,  it  still  remains  true  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  these  Ameri- 
cans, the  condition  of  women  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Arabia  is  helplessly  sad.      Their  fgar- 
ments,  their  houses,  all  the  arrangements  of 
social  life,  are  intended  to  secure  the  seclu- 
sion of  women  from  general  society.     To 
ask  a  Moslem  after  the  health  of  his  wife 
or  wives,  is  to  offer  him  a  gross  insult.     So 
far  from  promoting  virtue  among  women 
by  these  strict  regulations,  the  very  oppo- 
site effect   appears  to  be  produced.     The 
gratification  of  sensual  passion  appears  to  be 
the  main  purpose,  according  to  Mohamme- 
dan ideas,  for  which  women  exist ;  and  this 
low,  degrading  estimate  of  their  own  sphere 
in  life,  seems  to  be  the  most  common  one 
among  the    women    themselves.     Moslem 
women  become  impure  in  their   thoughts 
and  desires.     We  know  that  these  are  heavy 
charges  to  bring  against  a  system  that  is  so 
enthusiastically  embraced  by  so  many  mil- 
lions of  men :  the  testimony,  however,  on 
this  point  is  so  uniform  and  so  abundant, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  rejected.     When  the 
Americans  arrived  in  Turkey  they  found 
the  women  of  the  country  in  a  degraded 
condition.     There  was  no  public  sentiment, 
either  among  Moslems  or  Christians,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  education  of  women.     The  gen- 
eral opinion  i«cemed  to  be  that  the  female 
sex  has  almost  no  intellectual  capacity.     The 
first  efforts  of  the  Americans  to  make  the 
women  sharers  in  intellectual  progress  and 
refinement  were  met  with  opposition  and 
often  with  derisive  laughter.     Let  us  ask, 
then,   What  have   the   Americans   accom- 
plished in  Turkey  in  respect  to  the  improve- 
ment of  women  \     We  answer,  They  have 
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created  a  new  public  sentiment  in  favour  of 
the  education  of  women. 

That  sudi  a  sentiment  now  exists  to  a 
large  extent,  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Several  thousands  of  adult  women  hkve 
been  taught  to  read,  and  this  fact  attracts  a 
great  deal  of  attention  among  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  husbands  and  relations  of 
these  female  readers  are  proud  of  them. 
*  My  wife  knows  how  to  read/  is  a  remark 
now  often  made  with  evident  satisfaction. 
True,  these  women  have  not  gone  beyond 
simple  reading,  but  that  alone  is  a  great 
boon  :  it  opens  to  them  a  new  world. 

This  new  public  sentiment  is  shown  by 
the  interest  taken  in  the  schools  that  have 
been  established  by  the  Americans  especial* 
ly  for  the  education  of  girls.  Annual  examin- 
ations of  these  schools  are  held,  and  it  is 
on  these  occasions  that  the  public  sympathy 
manifests  itself.  Pashas,  civil  and  military 
officers  of  high  rank,  the  ecclesiastics  and 
wealthy  men  of  all  the  different  nationali- 
ties, are*  reported  as  attending  their  examin- 
ations, ond  as  expressing  their  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  efforts  that  are  made  by  the 
Americans  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  women  of  Turkey.  The  American  la- 
dies who  have  had  charge  of  these  schools 
have  made  great  use  of  the  press  in  enlight- 
ening the  community  on  this  subject.  One 
of  these  ladies,  many  years  ago,  prepared  a 
series  of  instructive  letters  to  Greek  moth- 
ers. They  were  first  published  nt  Smyrna 
in  a  Greek  paper  that  belonged  to  the 
Americans  ;  afterwards  a  Greek  newspaper 
published  the  whole  scries  at  Constantino- 
ple ;  they  were  then  collected  into  a  volume 
by  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  issued  for 
the  use  of  their  schools.  More  recently  the 
whole  set  of  letters  was  translated  into  Bul- 
garian, and  published  in  a  Bulgarian  paper 
at  Constantinople,  and  thus  scattered  among 
the  six  millions  of  Bulgarians.  Another  lady 
prepared  several  articles  for  a  newspaper 
which  is  published  in  the  Turkish  language. 
These  articles  were  an  attack  on  those  Ori- 
ental customs  and  ideas  by  which  women 
are  kept  in  a  degraded  condition.  They 
were  extensively  read,  and  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  many  a  town  and  village  in  Turkey. 
Another  American  lady  has  issued,  in  the 
Annenian  language,  a  volume  intended 
especially  for  mothers  in  Turkey.  It  is  en- 
titled, *  Loving  Counsels  for  the  Chri6tian 
Women  of  Turkey.'  Thus  through  the 
press  and  bv  their  well-organized  schools  for 
girls,  m  well  as  by  direct  effort,  are  Ameri- 
can women  lifting  up  to  a  higher  level  the 
women  of  Turkev.  The  task  is  on©  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  and  requires  great  moral 
courage,  mingled   with   tact  aqd  patience. 


AVe  are  not  unwillinj):  to  believe  that  the 
American  ladies  who  have  undertaken  this 
work  are  the  fit  agents  for  carrying  it  on  to 
a  larger  success.     In  concluding  this  review 
of  an  interesting  enterprize,  prosecuted  by 
those  with  whom  we  are  associated  by  inti- 
mate ties,  in  a  land  in  which  we  must  ever 
take  a  deep  interest,  we  acknowledge  that 
wo  have  entirely  omitted  that  phase  of  the 
enterprize  to  which  the  Americans  attach 
the  highest  importance  :  we  refer  of  course 
to  the  religious  refonnation  which  is  going 
forward  in  Turkey.     This  omission  has  been 
intentional,  as  we  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.     Those  who  wish  to  tnake  them- 
selves acquainted  with  that  feature  of  the 
work  of  our  American  brethren  must  go  to 
the  books  to  which  we  have  directed  their 
attention.     One  fact  has  struck  our  atten- 
tion most  forcibly  on  examining  this  sub- 
ject, which  is,  that  those  in  Turkey  who 
have  been  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages    placed    before    them    by   the 
Americans  belong  unifonnly  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  not  to  the  Mohammedan  races, 
Greeks,  Copts,  Armenians,  and  Bulgarians, 
not  Kiirds,   Turcomans,  Turks,   or   Arabs. 
This  fact  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  now  earnestly  trying  to  forecast  the 
future  of  the  present  Turkish  Empire.     AVe 
observe  with  satisfaction  that  the  Americans 
have  been  prompt  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  British  Government  and 
the  English  people  for  much  assistance  in 
prosecuting  their  work  in  Turkey.     In  the 
days  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  the  in- 
tecrourse  between  the  ambassador  and  the 
missionaries  appears  to  have  been  frequent 
and  cordial.     Since  the  Crimean  War  not  a 
little  material  aid  has  been  sent  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  for  the  support  of  na- 
tive pastors  and  schools,  the  building  of 
churches,  and  the  printing  of  books.     Tlie 
total  amount  of  this  aid  is  not  far  from 
£50,000,  but  this  sum  ia  exceeded  by  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Americans.     The 
real  aid,  however,  which  the  Americans  have 
received  from  Great  Britain,  has  been  in 
the  strong  moral  support  which  has  been 
given  them  by  the  British  Government.     It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  that  support  ba^* 
been  prompt,  constant,  and  of  an  energetic 
character.     Happily   the   attitude    of    the 
Porto   towards    religious    teaching,    owing 
very  much  to  British  influence  wisely  exert- 
ed in  the  pa:4,  is  of  the  most  tolerant  char- 
acter ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  issues  uf 
the  present  sanguinary  struggle,  we   tnist 
that  this  ample  tolerance  will  be  secured 
and  continued.     We  are  sure  that  in  the 
future,  as  heretofore,  our  American  brethren 
in  their  beneficent  labours  may  count  on 
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the  coontcnance  and  support  of  our  Govern - 
inent,  as  of  our  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople and  our  consular  agents  in  different 
parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  world 
at  large,  and  especially  thoughtful  students 
of  social  and  political,  as  well  as  of  moral 
and  religious  questions,  will  watch  with 
deep  interest  for  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
efforts  which  the  Americans  are  making  for 
the  regeneration  of  Turkey,  and  which  have 
the  hearty  sympathy  and  best  wishes  of  the 
people  of  England  and  of  Protestant  Eu- 
rope. 


Art.  III. — Savings  and  Savings  Banks, 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  savings  banks 
were  originated  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
or  Great  Britain.  Like  many  other  necesr 
sary  institutions  flourishing  in  the  present 
day,  their  origin  is  perhaps  to  be  looked  for 
in  every  country,  for  in  every  country  the 
need  of  such  institutions  has  been  felt,  and 
their  development  has  varied  according  to 
the  pressure  of  the  need,  and  the  special 
circumstances  under  which  they  claimed 
public  attention.  Mr.  Lewins  attributes  to 
Great  Britain  the  honour  of  originating  the 
institution,*  while  Mr.  Scratchley  yields 
the  palm  to  Switzerland  or  Germany .f  M. 
Alphonse  dc  Candolle  |  gives  the  following 
as  the  order  in  which  savings  banks  were 
founded: — Hamburg,  1778;  Berne,  1787; 
Basle,  1792  ;  Geneva,  1794  ;  England  (Tot- 
tenham), 1 798.  A  later  writer,  Herr  Ehren- 
berger,§  has  discovered  that  a  savings  bank 
was  in  existence  in  Brunswick  in  1765.  It 
is  not  worth  while  pausing  to  investigate 
these  claims.  Wherever  savings  banks  were 
instituted,  it  was  with  the  idea  of  providing 
some  safe  place  for  the  deposit  of  money, 
and  ot  allowing  it  to  accumulate  inter- 
est, instead  of  lying  useless  in  the  secret 
drawer,  the  buried  pot,  the  old  stocking,  or 
the  bed  tick. 

As  early  as  the  year  1817  savings  banks 
had  become  recognized  institutions  in  this 
country,  insomuch  that  they  became  the 
subject  of  legislative  enactment.     Hitherto 

*  'History  of  Savings  Banks  in  Qreat  Britain 
and  Ireland.'  By  William  Lewins,  author  of 
•  Her  Majesty's  Mails.' 

f  'Treatise  on  Savings  Banks.'  By  Arthur 
Scratchley,  M.A. 

^  '  IjCS  caisses  d'eparp:ne  de  la  Saisse  conside- 
r^es  en  elles-memes  et  cora parses  avec  celles 
d'autres  pays.'    A.  de  Candolle  (Geneva). 

§  '  Oesterreiclis  Spar-cassen.  Nach  directen 
Eiiiebanf^en  and  nach  Mlttheilunj^en  der  K.  K. 
Statistischen  Central  -  Commission  bearbeitet. 
Von  Heinrlch  Ehrenberger.'    Wien,  1873. 


they  had  been  merely  the  offspring  of  pri- 
vate influence  and  philanthropy,  without 
any  protection  from  the  State,  but  from  this 
date  a  new  era  in  their  history  set  in. 
Within  a  year  from  the  passing  of  the  Act 
57  Geo.  III.  cap.  105,  entitled  *  An  Act  to 
encoura<ye  the  establishment  of  Banks  for 
Savings  in  Ireland,'  and  cap.  130,  for  the 
like  purpose  in  England,  upwards. of  500 
banks  were  opened  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  influence  of  this  movement  extend- 
ed over  nearly  the  whole  continent,  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Italy  successively 
taking  up  the  idea  and  using  it  in  various 
modified  forms.  Steadily  the  savings  bank 
system  increased  and  improved,  further 
powere  were  granted  under  authority  of 
different  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  in  1860 — 
the  year  before  the  passing  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  Act — the  gross  savings 
of  the  people,*  which,  from  time  to  time 
had  been  invested  with  the  National  Debt. 
Commissioners  at  rates  of  interest  varying 
from  £4  lis.  3d.  to  £3  5s.  per  cent., 
amounted  to  £41,259,145,  the  property  of 
1,586,778  persons. 

A  great  and  good  work  was  done  by  the 
establishment  of  these  savings  banks.  They 
fostered  habits  of  thrift  in  the  people  ;  they 
called  attention  to  the  duty  of  providing  for 
rainy  days  in  the  future ;  they  were  the 
source  from  which  many  kindred  societies 
for  the  cultivation  of  saving  habits  had 
their  origin  ;  and  they  were,  moreover,  the 
stepping-stones  to  the  establishment  of  Post 
Office  savings  banks.  All  honour  to  the 
men  and  women  who  gave  time  and  money 
to  the  cause,  who  laboured  zealously  for  the 
good  of  their  poorer  countrymen,  and  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  system,  the  model, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  upon  which  the 
savings  banks  of  other  countries  are  based. 

Before  dismissing  for  the  present  the  sub- 
ject of  ^  old  savings  banks ' — as  we  will  call 
them  for  the  sake  of  convenience — it  roust 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  useful  as  they  were, 
they  were  very  imperfect,  mere  shadows  of 
good  things  to  come.  They  were  hampered 
with  rules  which  more  or  less  defeated  their 
object,  such  as  making  payments  compul- 
sory, demanding  certificates  as  to  the  moral 
character  of  depositors,  placing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  withdrawing  money,  and  so 
forth.  They  afforded  only  limited  accom- 
modation, were  few  and  far  between,  and 
being  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  chari- 
tably disposed  persons,  who  could  only 
give  so  many  hours  a  day  or  week  to  the 
work,  met,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
the  requirements  of  the  poorer  classes  gen- 
erally. Those  imperfections,  however,  were 
of   minor  importance :    there   were   other 
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points  which  were  in  tbo  highest  degree 
unsatisfactory.  The  first  was  that  every 
depositor  felt  himself — or  might  have  been 
justified  in  feeling  himself — under  personal 
obligation  to  the  trustees  and  managers, 
who  ga^e  influence,  credit,  and  time,  in 
most  cases  gratuitously,  to  the  undertaking ; 
and  so  the  edge  of  that  feeling  of  independ- 
ence, which  is  one  of  the  moving  power*  in 
making  a  thrifty  man,  was  taken  od.  Then, 
aijain,  the  business  of  the  banks  bein^j  con- 
ducted  by  local  magnates  and  others,  the 
affairs  of  depositors  naturally  became  known 
to  them  ;  and  this  fact,  besides  being  an 
annoyance,  often  became  positively  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  working  man, 
more  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
And,  lastly,  the  most  important  point  of  all, 
there  was  a  lack  of  security  for  the  money 
invested.  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been 
framed,  dealing  with,  every  conceivable 
minor  point,  while  the  weightier  matter  of 
fixing  the  liability  of  trustees  remained  a 
great  problem  untouched ;  and  the  deposi- 
tors in  the  old  savings  banks  were — as  in 
fact  they  are  at  the  present  tim3 — at  the 
mercy  of  the  trustees.  True,  the  managers 
of  the  banks,  then  as  now,  allured  deposi- 
tors by  advertising  the  tempting  bait   of 

*  government  security,'  but  the  government 
had  no  cognizance  of  the  amount  lodged  in 
any  bank  by  depositors.  The  government 
guarantee  was  only  for  the  repayment  of 
money  lodged  with  the  State  by  the  trus- 
tees, and  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  discrepancy  there  might  be  between 
the  amount  received  by  the  trustees  and 
that  handed  over  to  the  State.  For  in- 
stance, if  deposits  to  the  amount  of,  say 
£18,000,  were  made  at  a  bank,  and  the 
trustees,  or  an  employe  acting  on  their  be- 
half, embezzled  .  £10,000,  and  deposited 
£3000  only  with  the  government,  the  de- 
positors, despite  all  the  advertisements  about 

*  government  security,'  were  defrauded  of 
the  £10,000.  Such  frauds  were  not  un- 
common, and  the  story  of  the  gigantic  swin- 
dling transactions  at  Hertford,  Brighton, 
Bilston,  Canterbury,  Dublin,  and  elsewhere, 
is  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  industrial  classes.  AVhat  added  so 
materially  to  the  bitterness  of  the  misfor- 
tune, and  gave  such  a  serious  check  to' the 
progress  of  education  in  thrift  was,  that  the 
people  had  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
their  money  was  deposited  with  the  State, 
and  was  therefore  as  safe  as  the  Bank. 

As  early  as  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  fore- 
shadowed the  present  Post  Office  savings 
bank  scheme  in  a  remarkable  speech  on  the 
Poor  Laws  Amendment  Bill.  He  recommend- 


ed the  institution  of  a  government  savings 
bank,  to  be  worked  with  the  Post  Office 
machinery;  the  money  received  to  be  invest- 
ed in  government  stock,  the  annual  limit  of 
deposits  to  be  £20,  and  the  total  limit  £200. 
But  Mr.  Whitbread  lived  in  advance  of  his 
time  :  the  idea  was  feebly  praised  by  a  few, 
pooh-poohed  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  was  at  last  abandoned.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  it  was  revived  and  put  to 
more  definite  uses  by  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble of  all  the  labourers  in  this  field  of  phi- 
lanthropy, Mr.  Sikes  of  Huddersfield.  Mr. 
Whitbread  had  laboured,  Mr.  Sikes  entered 
into  his  labours,  and  carried  them  forward 
with  such  pertinacity  and  unflagging  zeal, 
that  he  forced  his  views  into  prominence, 
and  demonstrated  so  clearly  the  possibility 
of  establishing  successful  government  sav- 
ings banks,  through  the  intervention  of  th« 
Money  Order  department  of  the  Post  Office, 
that  there  was  no  resisting  him  or  his  argu- 
ments. But  Mr.  Sikes  could  not  master  the 
whole  details  of  the  scheme,  and  it  was  re- 
served for  Mr.  Chetwynd,  at  that  time  a 
staff  officer  in  the  Money  Order  department 
of  the  General  Post  Office,  to  bring  his 
thorough  practical  knowledge  to  shape  the 
theories  of  the  philanthropist  into  a  com- 
pact and  workable  form.  Even  then  it 
needed  wheel  within  wheel  to  put  the  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  and  the  finishing  strokes 
and  minute  details  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Scudamore,  the  Receiver-  and  Accountant- 
General  of  the  Post  Office.  In  building 
and  launching  this  new  ship  of  state,  it  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  Whitbread  collected  the 
raw  material,  the  wood  and  the  iron,  the 
planks  and  masts  ;  Mr  Sikes  put  these  into 
shape,  and  reared  the  ship  upon  the  stocks ; 
Mr.  Chetwynd  supplied  the  ropes  and  the 
sails,  the  rudder  and  the  compass ;  and  Mr. 
Scudamore  marked  out  the  vessel's  course, 
and  noted  in  the  chart  all  rocks  and  reefs, 
and  dangerous  tides  and  eddies. 

On  the  17th  May,  1861,  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  Act,  for  *  affording  additional 
facilities  for  depositing  small  savings  at  in- 
terest, with  the  security  of  the  Government 
for  due  repayment  thereof '  received  the 
royal  assent.  In  a  leader  in  *  The  Times  ' 
about  that  date  it  was  said  :  *  The  country 
will  recognize  at  once  the  universal  boon  of 
a  bank  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
secured  by  the  public  responsibility,  with 
the  w^hole  empire  for  its  capital,  with  a 
branch  in  every  town,  open  at  almost  all 
hours,  and,  more  than  all,  giving  a  fair 
amount  of  interest.'  * 


♦  Quoted  in    Low  ins*  *  History  of    Savings 
Banks/  p.  311. 
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The  basiacss  of  the  Post  Office  savings 
hanks  coRimcnced  on  the  16th  September, 
1861,  when  800  offices  were  opened  for  the 
receipt  of  deposits,  and  on  that  day  435  de- 
posits, amounting  to  £911,  were  received. 
Steps  were  taken  by  previous  advertisement, 
and  by  special  iustruptions  given  to  the 
postmasters  and  receivers  at  whose  offices 
the  first  facilities  were  offered  to  start  the 
business,  and  these  means  of  commanding 
the  attention  and  securing  the  confidence  of 
the  public  were  so  successful,  that  at  the 
end  of  1862,  2,535  offices  were  open,  and  a 
fund  amounting  to  £1,098,221,  including 
interest,  had  accumulated. 

Every  year  there  is  issued  a  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General  on  the  Post  Office,  and 
from  the  twenty-third*  or  last  report,  issued 
in  September,  1877,  wo  extract  the  follow- 
ing particulars  (see  pp.  34,  35),  which  show 
at  a  glance  the  returns  for  the  past  year, 
and  the  progress  made  in  the  fifteen  years 
since  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  were  es- 
tablished. 

During  1876  there  were  188  new  offices 
opened  for  savings  bank  business:  153  in 
England  and  Wales,  23  in  Scotland,  and  12 
in  Ireland. 

The  proportion  of  depositors  to  population 
was  1  to  19  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom  ;  or  1  to 
about  15  in  England  and  Wales,  1  to  about 
71  in  Scotland,  and  1  to  about  87  in  Ireland. 

Looking  at  the  combined  accounts  of  the 
two  systems,  it  appears  that  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  Post  Office  savings  banks  the 
thrifty  habits  of  the  people  have  been  so 
far  infiuenced,  that  the  number  of  deposi- 
tors has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
capital  owing  to  them  raised  considerably 
more  than  one  half.  This  is  no  doubt  very 
s>Htisfactory,  but  if  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  33,891,237  and 
the  inhabited  houses,  which  number  5,632,- 
682,  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  while  in  these  fifteen  years 
5,443  offices  have  been  opened,  while  many 
facilities  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Pbst  Office  Savings  Bank  Department  have 
been^  organized  to  expedite  the  forwarding 
of  acknowledgments  for  money  received 
and  the  payment  of  warrants  to  withdraw, 
and,  generally,  to  make  the  working  of  the 
scheme  more  efficient,  there  has  not  been 
such  a  continued  and  unmistakably  progres- 
sive increase  in  the  business  as  might  have 
been  expected.  While  acknowledging  that 
the  scheme  has  been  eminently  successful, 


♦  Twenty-third  report  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral on  the  Post  Office.  London,  1877.  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode.     Price  3d. 
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that  it  has  '  been  recognized  as  a  universal 
boon,'  that  in  many  respects  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  system  ever  established  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  it  has  not  accomplished  all  that 
was  anticipated,  nor  is  it  accomplishing -all 
that  its  admirable  machinery  adapts  it  to 
fulfil.  It  will  be  well  therefore  to  inquire 
what  effect  the  establishment  of  Post 
Office  savings  banks  has  had  upon  the  old 
bank  system,  and  what  hindei's  depositors 
in  those  old  banks  from  accepting  the 
greater  advantages  of  the  new ;  to  point 
out  a  few  defects  in  the  system,  which,  if 
remedied,  would  make  tbc  institution  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  than  it  now  is  ;  to  sug- 
gest means  for  popularizing  the  subject  and 
extending  the  education  of  the  people  in 
habits  of  thrift ;  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  Department ;  and  to  inquire  what 
infiuence  the  Post  Office  savings  bank  scheme 
has  had  upon  foreign  and  colonial  govern- 
ments. 

Referring,  then,  to  the  effect  the  estab- 
lishment of  Post  Office  savings  banks  has 
had  on  the  old  bank  system,  we  find  that, 
whereas  in  1860  there  were  638  old  banks 
in  existence,  there  are  now  only  466,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  172  ;  the  number  of  de- 
positors was  1,585,778,  and  is  now  1,493,- 
401,  showing  a  decrease  of  92,377,  while 
the  accumulated  capital  up  to  November, 
1876,  is  £43,283,145,  or  £2,024,000  in  ex- 
cess  of  that  held  in  the  year  1 860.  Doubt- 
less this  result  is  attributable  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  interest,  as  it  is  probable  that 
many  depositors  of  long  standing  do  not 
disturb  tbeir  accounts,  being  reluctant  to 
forego  the  higher  rate  of  interest  as  com- 
pared with  that  allowed  in  the  Post  Office 
savings  banks.  At  the  same  time  these  fig- 
ures prove  that  until  the  inequality  in  the 
rates  of  interest  between  the  two  ststems,, 
which  has  existed  from  the  commencement 
and  continues  to  the  present  day,  is  adjust- 
ed by  the  legislature,  the  Post  Office  savings 
banks  will  not  hold  that  place  in  public  es- 
timation which  it  is  proper  they  should.. 
Mr.  Lewins  thus  adverts  to  the  question  in 
his  admirable  work  : — 

The  old  savings  banks  deposit  their  funds^ 
with  government,  and  are  allcrwed  interest  on 
their  money  at  the  rate  of  £3  5s.  per  cent. 
The  Post  Office  banks  of  coTirse  deposit  their 
money  with  government,  and  are  allowed  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  per  cent.  Out  of 
the  158.  per  cent,  difference  between  the  two 
rates,  an  average  of  half  of  it  is  given  by  the 
old  banks  to  their  depositors.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  the  average  cost  of  each  trans- 
action in  the  Post  Office  banks  is  little  more- 
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than  half  the  average  cost  of  a  transaction  in 
the  ordinary  savings  banks.*  If  government 
can  still  afford  to  pay  the  old  savings  banks 
the  higher  rate  of  interest,  it  might  afford,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  to  give  10s.  per  cent, 
more  to  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  sav- 
ings banks.  If  government  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  higher  rate,  it  ought  to  discontinue 
its  charity,  which,  like  all  other  charitable 
doles,  excites  discontent  among  those  who 
think  they  hove,  and  really  hate  the  right  de 
fa,ctOy  if  not  de  jure^  to  ^share  it.  That  the 
rate  should  be  equalized  in  one  way  or  other 
admits,  we  think,  of  little  question  ;  but  that 
the  government  should  pay  more  than  it  can 
pay  without  loss  admits  of  less.* 

The  total  Iosa  to  the  government  on  the  old 
banks  up  to  the  end  of  1876  was  £3,250,- 
676  1  It  was  caused  in  this  way.  From  1818 
to  1828  inclusive,  interest  was  allowed  at 
the  rate  of  £4  lis.  3d.  per  cent.,  and  from 
1829  to  1844  it  stood  at  £3  16s.  per  cent 
Both  of  these  rates  were  in  excess  of  the 
amount  earned  by  the  government,  so  that 
in  the  year  1844  the  deficit  was  £2,179,- 
934.  In  that  year  the  rate  of  interest  al- 
lowed to  depositors  was  reduced  to  £3  5s. 
per  cent.,  and  the  present  deficit  is  that  of 
1844  and  the  interest  since  accumulated  and 
still  accumulating  thereon.  If  on  two  oc- 
casions the  government  could  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest,  why  should  not  the  interest 
be  again  reduced,  so  that  the  tw^  systems 
may  be  placed  on  an  equality !  The  ques- 
tion was  recently  discussed  in  parliament, 
and  a  bill  was  introduced  on  the  subject, 
but  was  withdrawn. 

Equalize  the  interest,  either  by  reducing 
that  allowed  to  old  .banks,  or  increasing  that 
allowed  to  Post  Office  savings  banks,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  the  deposi-tors  in 
the  old  banks  would,  without  doubt,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  transfer  their  accounts  to  the 

* 

Post  Office  banks,  and  in  doing  so  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  many  advantages 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  private  enter- 
prize  to  offer.  For  example,  absolute  secu- 
rity is  guaranteed,  and  every  depositor  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  credit 
of  the  whole  British  government  is  pledged 
to  pay  back  with  interest  whatever  he  may 
invest  No  matter  what  defalcations  may 
be  made  by  postmasters,  or  by  officers  in 
the  Savings  Bank  Department,  the  money 
Is  as  safe  as  the  Bank  as  far  as  the  deposi- 
tor is  concerned,  so  long  as  he  complies 
with  the  terms  of  the  Act  in  demanding  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  money  deposited. 

« 

*  This  was  written  in  1866.  The  average  cost 
of  a  transaction  in  the  Post  Office  savings  banks 
dnring  the  whole  period  of  their  existence,  has 
been  6rid.,  as  compared  with  Is.  in  the  old  sav- 
ings banks. 


This  is  not  the  case  with  the  old  banks. 
Only  very  recently  a  case  of  fraud  occurred 
at  Chertsey,  the  secretary  having  embezzled 
the  sura  of  £2,000,  exclusive  of  interest. 
The  prosecutor  urged  the  case  as  one  of 
much  gravity,  considering  tlic  positioa 
the  prisoner  (an  old  man  nearlj  eighty, 
and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  much  respected 
in  the  neighbourhood)  held  in  the  bank, 
and  remarked  that,  *  had  it  not  been  for  the 
liberalitv  of  the  trustees  and  manac^crs  in 
subscribing  upwards  of  £2,000,  the  deposi- 
tors would  have  been  deprived  of  the  pro- 
vision they  had  made  for  their  old  age.' 
According  to  the  report  of  the  case  in  the 
*  Times '  of  September  8,  1876,  it  was  stat- 
ed that  199.  in  the  pound  would  be  paid  to 
the  depositors. 

The  losses  from  fraud  in  the  Post  Office 
savings  banks  are  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
business.     From  the  outset  to  the  end  of 

1875  the  total  number  of  transactions,  that 
is,  deposits  and  withdrawals,  was  36,344,- 
353,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £137,- 
607,593.  Yet  the  total  loss  from  fraud  up 
to  that  time  was  only  £4,387,  or  at  the  rate 
of  three  farthings  per  cent     To  the  end  of 

1876  there  was  neither  increase  nor  diminu- 
tion of  this  rate,  and  the  experience  of  the 
Department  is  conclusive  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  its  safeguards  for  the  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  fraud.  Contrast  this  with  the 
losses  by  fraud  in  the  old  savings  banks, 
losses  which  fall  upon  depositors  themselves, 
and  the  new  system  requires  no  stronger 
recommendation.  From  returns  laid  before 
the  Uouse  of  Commons  in  1B57,  it  was 
shown  that  during  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  viz.,  from  1844  to  1857,  the  total 
amount  of  defalcations  in  old  savings  banks, 
officially  reported  to  the  National  Debt 
Office,  was  £179,280,  of  which  sum  a  loss 
of  £117,732  was  borne  by  the  depositors. 

But  there  are  other  advantages.  Deposi- 
tors in  the  old  banks  have  only  a  choice  of 
466  banks,  which  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
venient :  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  sav- 
ings banks  can  deposit  at  any  of  the  5,448 
offices.  In  the  old  banks  depositors  must 
pay  in  and  withdraw  their  money  at  the 
same  office,  whereas  in  the  Post  Office  sav- 
ings banks  depositors  may  pay  in  or  with- 
draw where  they  like,  and  they  have  ibc 
run  of  6,448  to  select  from.  The  conve- 
nience of  this  arrangement — which  is  only 
possible  in  connection  with  the  stupendous 
machinery  of  the  Post  Office,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of 
the  system — cannot  be  too  widely  known. 
It  is  a  great  boon  for  every  one  to  have  a 
banking  account  in  every  town  in  the  king- 
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(lorn,  to  be  able  to  withdraw  money  when 
travcllincr  on  business^,  at  the  seaside,  or  else- 
where ;  and  that  the  system  is  recognized  as 
valuable,  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  l^ostmaster-GeneraPs  Report  of 
1876: — *0f  the  total  number  of  deposits 
and  withdrawals  last  year,  2  8  per  cent,  were' 
made  at  offices  otiier  than  those  at  which  the 
accounts  were  originally  opened.  In  1874 
the  proportion  of  such  transactions  was  26 
per  cent;  in  1868,  19  per  cent.;  and  in 
the  first  year  of  the  establishment  of  Post 
Office  savings  banks,  only  a  little  over  4  per 
cent.' 

Among  other  advantages  of  the  Post 
Office  system  should  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  secrecy  is  enforced  upon  all  officers 
connected  with  the  banks;  that  all  corre- 
8pondonce  is  sent  free  through  the  post; 
that  there  are  no  fines,  pains,  or  penalties,  of 
any  description  ;  that  deposits  and  with- 
drawals can  be  made  as  often  as  may  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  depositors ;  and  that 
the  offices  are  open  every  day,  and  almost 
nt  all  hours.  Any  depositor  wishing  to 
lisave  an  old  bank,  has  only  to  apply  for  a 
certificate  of  transfer,  and,  with  little  fur- 
ther trouble,  his  account  will  be  transferred. 
During  the  year  1876  the  total  amount 
transferred  from  old  banks  to  the  Post 
Office  savings  banks  was  £132,937. 

Dr.  W.  Neilsou  Hancock,  of  Dublin,  in 
a  paper  read  at  the  recent  Glasgow  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  stated  that  he 
considered  the  continued  maintenance  of 
the  trustee  savings  banks  n  waste  of  charita- 
ble effort,  seeing  that  the  Post  Office  sav- 
ings banks  offer  so  many  more  facilities ; 
and  he  recommended  that  the  State  should 
withdraw  from  its  connection  with  them,  as 
their  maintenance  involves  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  £250,000.  The  security  they 
offer  is  imperfect,  and  it  is  bad  teaching 
for  the  poor  to  offer  them  a  bounty  at  the 
pnblic  expense  to  invest  their  savings  in  a 
less  perfect  security  than  the  Post  Office 
savings  bank.  Dr.  Hancock  then  proceeded 
to  show  how  the  State  could  effect  an  im- 
mediate saving  of  £140,000  a  year,  and  an 
ultimate  saving  of  £280,000  a  year,  by  clos- 
ing the  trustee  savings  banks  altogether. 

There  is  one  defect  in  the  Post  Office 
savings  bank  system — common  also  to  the 
old  savings  banks — which,  if  remedied, 
would  make  it  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
it  now  is,  namely,  in  the  annual  and  total 
limit  of  deposits.  It  would  be  an  inestima- 
ble boon  to  thousands  of  middle  class  folk 
if  they  could  invest  in  the  Post  Office  sav- 
ings, banks  a  hundred  pounds  or  so,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  the  sum  of  £30  per  an- 
num, or  £150  in  all.     There  are  many  who 


can  save  £50  to  £100  per  annum,  who  have 
in  the  distance  some  lucrative  investment, 
but  who  have  in  the  meantime  no  safe  place 
for  their  money*.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  objection  there  can  be  to  extending 
the  limit  to,  say,  £100  per  annum,  or  £500 
in  all,  except  the  selfish  mterest  of  the  bank- 
ing community,  who  have  persistently  op- 
posed their  own  imaginary  grievance  to  the 
public  good.  Referring  to  the  subject  of 
extending  the  limit  of  deposits,  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Savings  Bank  Department,  in 
one  of  those  admirable  reports  which  form 
so  important  a  feature  in  the  appendices 
of  the  Postmaster-General's  annual  reports, 
remarks : — 

The  large  and  constantly  increasing  number 
of  communications  received  from  persons  who 
arc  desirous  of  depositing  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
scribed amount,  shows  a  growing  desire, 
throughout  the  saving  portion  of  the  com* 
munity,  that  the  statutory  limit  should  be  ex- 
tended. The  applications,  as  a  rule,  give  no 
evidence  of  being  made  by  persons  who  are 
likely  to  invest  their  money  in  public  securi- 
ties, or  to  whom  the  amount  of  interest  to  be 
obtained  is  not  so  much  an  object,  as  that  they 
may  have  a  ready  means  of  making  deposits 
and  withdrawals,  and  the  absolute  certainty 
of  being  able  to  withdraw  the  precise  amount  ' 
paid  in.  In  some  cases  the  applicants  sought 
to  deposit  small  legacies  ;  in  others,  hoarded 
money  which  had  become  an  increasing  source 
of  anxiety  (as  in  one  case,  where  a  person  had 
secreted  £100  in  the  thatch  of  his  house) ;  and 
another  application  was  on  behalf  of  sea- 
men generally,  a  class  of  persons  to  whom,  it 
was  alleged,  an  extension  of  the  system  would 
be  of  special  service.  As  a  proof  that  many 
persons  prefer  the  Post  Office  savings  bank 
to  any  other  investment,  it  may  be  stated  that, 
in  numerous  instances  where  the  amount  they 
wish  to  deposit  is  over  the  limit,  they,  in  a 
measure,  evade  the  restriction,  by  depositing 
portions  in  trust  for  other  persons;  and  it 
further  appears  that  some  depositors,  whoso 
balances  have  reached  the  final  limit  of  £200, 
although  warned  that  no  further  interest  will 
accrue  until  the  balance  is  reduced  below  that 
sum,  yet  fail  to  make  a  withdrawal.  From 
these  facts  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that,  as 
the  Post  Office  savings  banks  have  induced 
many  persons  of  small  means  to  become  de- 
positors, so,  if  the  limit  were  extended,  others 
would  be  attracted  whose  savings  would  be 
comparatively  large,  and  whose  requirements 
could  not  be  so  fully  met  in  any  other  way.* 

The  annual  limit  of  deposits  in  France  is 
£40  ;  in  Belgium  £120  ;  in  Denmark  there 
is  no  limit ;  in  Prussia  it  varies  from  £3 
15s.  to  £150,  and  in  some  institutions  there 
is  no  limit ;  in  Switzerland  it  varies  from  a 
very  small  sum  to  £400  ;  and  in  Austria,' 
from  £50  to  £1,500. 

*  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Postroa»ter-Oien- 
eral  on  the  Post  Office.    1872.     Page  43. 
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Having  shown  in  wLat  way  the  Post 
Office  savings  banks  may  be  made  of  greater 
valae  to  the  middle  classes— classes  from 
whom  most  is  expected  and*  for  whom  least 
is  done — it  will  be  well  now  to  consider 
how  the  subject  of  saving  may  be  popular^ 
ixod  among  the  masses,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  extend  the  education  of  the  people 
in  habits  of  thrift. 

-  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  establish noent,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  of 
friendly  societies  and  other  kindred  institu- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  while  acknowl. 
edging  the  good  they  have  effected  in  pro- 
moting saving  habits,  in  fostering  a  spirit 
of  independence,  and  exercising  a  wide  so- 
cial influence,  it  mQst  also  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  not  the  best  means  for  invest- 
ing the  poor  man's  money,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  open  to  many  of  the  objections  apply- 
ing to  the  old  savings  banks,  such  as  pat- 
ronage, inconvenience,  and,  above  all,  lack 
of  absolute  security.  These  societies  have 
been  organized  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  means  for  working  men  to  main- 
tain themselves  during  sickness,  and,  in  case 
of  death,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  in- 
terment, and  something  to  boot  for  widow 
and  children.  The  thought  of  saving  money 
m  order  to  pay  for  one's  funeral  expenses, 
is  not  a  cheerful  view  to  take  of  thrift.  It 
iH  no  doubt  important  that  this  should  be 
done,  but  there  are  other  and  better  motives 
for  economy  and  saving.  For  instance, 
many  a  man  haa  been  thwarted  for  life  from 
not  having  a  little  '  nest  egg,'  to  enable  him 
to  buy  a  piece  of  machinery  or  a  stock  of 
tools,  by  means  of  which  he  might  have 
started  for  himself,  and  occupied  a  better 
position  in  the  social  scale,  and  left  a  good- 
lier legacy  to  widow  and  children.  Now 
the  Post  Office  savings  bank  combines  most 
of  the  advantages  of  friendly  societies  with- 
out their  disadvantages,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular, and  that  is  in  their  social  influence. 
Many  will  consider  this  to  bo  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  di$iadvantage,  seeing  that  the 
meetings  of  such  societies  are  almost  invari- 
ably held  at  pablic-housety  and  that  at  club 
meetings  there  is  often  as  much  money 
apent  in  conviviality  as  there  i«  invested  in 
tlie  club.  One  special  feature  of  many  of 
these  societies  is  that  they  have  their  an- 
nual village  festival,  the  members  walking 
in  procession  to  church,  and  dining  together 
in  the  afternoon,  with  the  vicar  or  the 
squire  in  the  chair ;  and  this  festival,  apart 
from  the  pleasure  it  affords,  is  the  means  of 
making  the  society  known,  and  of  inducing 
fresh  members  to  ioin.  Widely  as  this  sys- 
tem of  feasting  has  been   condemned  in 


many  quarters,  it  b  not  altogether  open  to 
objection,  for  it. must  be  remembered  that 
the  poor  only  follow  in  such  things  the 
track  of  the  rich ;  and  if  they  associate 
with  their  idea  of  a  friendly  society,  or 
club,  the  necessity  of  roast  beef  and  York- 
shire pudding,  bad  tobacco  and  beer,  do 
not  our  aristocratic  societies  even  the  same 
in  principle  ?  One  has  but  to  take  up  the 
daily  paper,  to  see  how  with  almost  even* 
charitable  object  there  is  associated  the 
gratification  of  the  social  instinct ;  and  the 
turtle  and  white-bait^  the  champagne  and 
ices,  of  the  wealthier  classes  are  used  as  a 
means  to  ensure  fresh  subscribers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rural  feast.  Doubtless 
evil  effects  in  many  instances  have  arisen 
and  do  arise  from  the  meetings  of  clubs 
and  friendly  societies  being  held  in  public- 
houses,  but  where  ebe  could  such  meetings 
be  held  ?  The  rich  can  afford  to  take  the 
London  Tavern  or  the  Cannon  Street  Ilotel 
— they  are  neutral  ground,  and  are  con- 
venient ;  the  poor  man  can  only  find  in  ^  The 
Spotted  Dog '  or  '  The  Coach  and  Ilorscs ' 
the  warmth,  comfort,  and  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence which  are  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  social  gathering  of  this  kind. 

Without  for  a  moment  advocating  the 
use  of  public-houses  as  places  of  meeting, 
or  conviviality  as  a  good  means  of  inducing 
habits  of  thrift,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  what  is  called  the  '  social  element '  could 
be  brought  into  exercise  in  relation  to  the 
savings  bank  movement,  there  would  bo  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  membership  to 
friendly  and  benefit  societies,  and  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  deposits  of  working 
men  in  the  Post  Office  savings  banks.  In 
offering  a  few  suggestions  on  this  head, 
clergymen  and  philanthropists  generally  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  in  organizing  any 
efforts  of  the  kind  which  will  be  proposed, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  if  pos- 
sible secure  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
postmasters ;  and  if  postmasters  would  only 
look  upon  their  savings  bank  labours  as  ad- 
vancing a  great  work  which  is  capable  of 
raising  men  and  making  them  better  and 
noblci,  there  is  every  reason  to  l>elievc  that 
in  a  very  short  time  rapid  improvement 
wouKl  be  visible  in  many  a  district  where 
po\*erty  and  squalor  now  follow  in  the  train 
of  intemperani'o  and  prodigality. 

Many  Provident  and  Industrial  so<^ietic.<« 
have  been  established  solely  through  the  in- 
tttrumentality  of  public  meetings  and  lec- 
tures. It  would  l>e  an  easy  matter  for  any 
clergyman  or  philantlu^pist,  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people  of  hi 9 
parish  or  neighbourhood,  to  collect  at  very 
little  trouble  a  mass  of  ioformation  relative 
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to  the  Post  Office  savings  baDks,  and  weave 
his  facts  into  an  interesting  lecture.  There 
is  an  extensive  savings  bank  literature  eJEUsilj 
accessible,  and  any  postmaster  could,  if  he 
felt  so  disposed,  give  valuable  information, 
without  in  any  way  infringing  the  rules 
under  which  he  holds  his  postmastership. 
An  attractive  title  should  be  procured,  the 
lecture  should  be  well  advertized,  and  if  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  postmaster  could 
be  obtained,  and  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  bring  with  him  his 
office  date-stamp,  a  supply  of  declaration 
forms,  deposit  books,  and  his  savings  bank 
acconnt  sheet,  he  could,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture,  when  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  stirred  up  to  see  the  import* 
ance  of  beginning  to  save  at  once,  receive 
then  and  there  the  shilling,  or  whatever 
number  of  shillings  within  the  limit  it  might 
bo  proposed  to  deposit,  and  so  a  practical 
tarn  would  be  given  to  the  proceedings, 
and  not  a  few  would  go  away  creditors  '  in 
account  with  her  Majesty.'  If  the  co-ope- 
ration of  a  postmaster  cannot  be  obtained, 
an  arrangement  might  be  made  thus.  If 
the  clergyman  or  minister  would  make 
special  application  to  the  Controller  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Department,  he  could  be  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  forms  of  statutory 
declaration,  and  could  himself  receive  the 
deposits  of  the  people  as  soon  as  he  had 
witnessed  their  signatures  to  the  declara- 
tion. He  could  then  pay  in  the  amounts  at 
the  nearest  Post  Office  savings  bank,  and 
receive  the  several  deposit  books,  in  which 
the  postmaster  would  have  made  the  proper 
entries,  and  these  books  might  be  called  for 
or  distributed  to  the  depositors,. according 
to  arrangement. 

If  the  lecture  hall  be  the  proper  place  to 
enforce  the  secular  aspects  of  frugality  and 
thrift,  surely  the  pulpit  is  the  proper  place 
to  deal  with  their  more  sacred  aspects.  And 
yet  how  rarely  from  the  pulpit  is  heard  one 
word  concerning  practical  sabject*  such  .3 
these,  which  St.  Paul  did  not  consider  too 
trivial  to  write  about,  or  the  Holy  One  to 
inspire  him  t-o  write.  If  ministers  would 
sometimes  give  a  homely  discourse  on  such 
subjects  as  *  The  duty  of  living  below  one^s 
income,'  *  The  sin  of  prodigality,'  *  The 
Christian  injunctions  to  save,'  ^  The  duty  of 
making  one's  will,'  they  might,  perchance, 
do  more  directly  religious  good  than  by 
preaching  on  abstractions ;  and  they  might 
tind  themselves  following,  even  more  closely 
than  they  might  suppose,  the  example  of 
our  Lord.  For  He  practised  frugality,  and 
inculcated  the  principle  of  thrift  when  He 
said,  *  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  noth- 
ing be  lost ; '  and  His  apostles  applied  the 


principle  in  sentences  such  as  these  :  ^  Pro- 
vide things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men/ 
^  Lay  by  in  store  as  God  has  prospered  yon,' 
&c.  In  the  rubric  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick*in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  it  is 
written,  '  And  if  he  (the  sick  man)  hath 
not  before  disposed  of  his  goods,  let  him 
be  admonished  to  make  his  will,  and  to  de- 
clare his  debts,  what  he  oweth  and  what  is 
owing  to  him,  for  the  better  discharging  of 
his  conscience  and  the  quietness  of  his  exe- 
cutors. But  men  should  often  he  put  in  re- 
membrance to  take  order  for  the  settling  cf 
their  temporal  estates  whilst  they  are  in 
health.^  Nor  would  our  preachers  find  much 
difficulty  in  culling  from  the  writings  of  the 
golden-tongned  St.  Chrysostom,  the  devout 
St.  Bernard,  the  eloquent  Wbitefield,  the 
doctrinal  Wesley,  and  a  host  of  other  wor* 
thies,  examples  of  the  employ raetit  of  the 
pnlpit  for  practical  matters  of  this  kind. 
Let  the  minister  not  only  enjoin  habits  of 
thrift  upon  his  hearers,  but  let  him  also  en- 
courage, as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  the 
same  teaching  in  the  Sunday-schools,  Bible- 
classes,  Mothers'  Meetings,  Ragged  schools, 
and  other  agencies  under  his  supervision. 
It  would  not  be  a  hard  thing  to  show  that 
if,  among  the  young,  saving  is  taught  as  a 
duty,  and  practised  as  a  conscientious  habit, 
their  moral  welfare  iu  after  life  is,  to  a  groat 
extent,  ensured. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the 
social  instinct  may  be  gratified  and  the  end 
in  view  obtained,  and  that  is  by  the  adop- 
tion of  some  such  plan  as  the  following, 
which  is  capable  of  much  modification,  ac- 
cording to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  almost  every  town  or  village  there 
is  a  workman's  hall,  lecture-room,  or  some 
such  resort,  at  which  entertainments,  as 
penny  ^readings,  concerts,  or  lectures,  are 
given.  Why  should  not  such  entertain- 
ments be  made  the  basis  of  an  institution  to 
supplant  the  club  system  and  the  injuriouH 
frequenting  of  public-houses  for  meetings  i 
It  mieht  be  done  in  this  way.  Let  the  urst 
meeting  of  each  course  be  a  special  meeting 
for  th^  enrolment  of  depositors  in  the 
savings  bank.  Make  it  attractive  by  organ- 
izing a  debate,  giving  a  lecture,  or  ensuring 
the  attendance  of  some  well-known  men  of 
local  fame,  who  will  entertain  the  meeting 
with  speeches  or  what  not.  If  possible,  ob- 
tain the  co-operation  of  the  postmaster,  who 
will  attend,  or  send  his  clerk,  in  order  to 
secure  deposits  then  and  there ;  or,  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  induce  as  many  as  may  be 
to  open  accounts  at  the  nearest  office  with- 
in a  given  time ;  or  constitute  the  clergy- 
man a  postmaster  pro  tem,^  as  already  sag. 
gestcd ;  or,  if  it  is  more  convenient  and 
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better  suited  to  the  means  of  Ibc  people, 
organize  a  penny  bank,  explaining  of  course 
that  the  money  will  be  deposited  in  bulk  in 
the  Post  Office  savings  banks.  Provide  as 
good  a  programme  of  entertainment  for  the 
course  as  possible,  and  let  the  production  of 
the  savings  hank  hook  he  the  card  of  adnUs- 
sum.  By  this  means  men  would  recognize 
one  another  as  depositors  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  they  were  members  of  a  clnb ; 
they  would  have  the  advantage  of  social  in- 
tercourse without  the  expense  and  other  at- 
tendant evils  of  the  public-house,  and  they 
would  be  saving  money  which  could  bo  ap- 
propriated for  use  much  more  expeditiously 
than  throngh  the  intervention  of  the  cum- 
brous machinery  of  a  friendly  society. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  members  of  those 
societies  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  names 
assumed  by  them,  some  of  which  arc  odd 
as  the  oddest  fellows  could  desire,  such  as 
the  following,  selected  at  random  from  a 
register  of  courts  and  lodges :  *  Amicable 
Brothers,'  *  Crooked  Spire,'  *  Glorious  Hope,' 
'  Royal  Antediluvian  Order  of   Bu&loed,' 

*  Shem  and  his  Brothers,'  *  Blooming 
Rose,'    *  Who    would    have    thought    it  ? ' 

*  Violet  of  Eden,'  *  Do  as  you  would  be 
Done  by,'  *  Live  and  Let  live,'  *  Bow  of 
Jonathan,'  d;c.  If  this  really  be  so,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  this 
with  the  members  of  any  savings  bank  so- 
ciety, and  calling  it  by  any  name  they  liked. 
The  principal  thing  would  be  to  have  stated 
nights  for  tdeeting,  stated  minimum  sums 
to  be  deposited,  and,  if  possible,  certain  lo- 
cal advantages  in  addition  to  the  entcrtair^- 
ments,  such  as  the  use  of  a  workman's  hall, 
or  anything  which  would  not  involve  the 
sacrifice  of  the  men's  independence,  by 
making  thetn  in  any  way  the  recipients  of 
charity  or  overmuch  patronage. 

With  reference  to  lectures  and  public 
meetings  as  a  means  of  cre.ating  an  interest 
in  the  savings  bank  scheme,  it  is  open  to 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  for  the  Post  Office  authorities  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  duly  qualified  member 
of  the  Savings  Bank  Department  to  be  sent 
to  any  town,  to  lecture  in  aid  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  kind  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  ;  or  if  this  be  not  possible — and 
it  would  of  coui*se  be  undignified  for  the 
government  to  be  touting  for  business,  es- 
pecially as  English  taste  is  not  in  favour  of 
overmuch  paternal  treatment  by  the  powers 
that  be — to  publish  a  good  '  taking '  lecture 
explanatory  of  the  system,  which  might  be 
easily  adapted  to  the  special  requirements 
of  any  particular  neighbourhood,  and  might 
be  purchased  at  a  nominal  charge  at  any 
Post  Office. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  always 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  educating  men  and 
women  into  new  habits,  and  those  who  have 
never  saved  are  the  people  who  take  the 
least  interest  in  the  subject  of  saving.     But 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  in  the  land  who 
would  be  willing  to  make  a  trial  if  only  they 
knew  the  advantages  of  the  Post  Office  sys- 
tem and  the  extraordinary  facilities  it  places 
within  the  reach  of  all,  not  only  for  deposit- 
ing money,    but  also   for  withdrawing  it 
when   and   where   they    please.     How    to 
reach  the  masses  with  this  information  is 
the  great  desideratum,  and  one  that  has  en- 
gaged  considerable   attention    of   late.     It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  sugges- 
tion we  have  made  of  making  the  5448 
offices  open  for  the  transaction  of  savings 
bank  business  the  means  of  advertising  the 
institution  by  circulating,  not  a  lecture  only, 
but  cheap  pamphlets  written  in  popular  lan- 
guage, and  devoid  of  official  and  technical 
terms — things  hard  to  be  understood  by  the 
masses — has  ever  been  tried.     If  at  every 
post  office  there  could  be  found  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  little  books  published  in  a 
cheap  and  popular  form,  corresponding  in 
style  to  that  admirable  pamphlet  entitled, 
'  My  Account  with  Her  Majesty,'*    there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  good  results  would 
follow.     During  the  past  year  a  distribu- 
tion of  handbills  issued  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  made  from  house  to  house,  as 
a  means  of  making  more  widely  known  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  Post  Office  in  re- 
gard to  savings  banks,  life  assurance,  and 
annuities.     Some  millions  of  them  were  is- 
sued, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  this 
broadcast  advertisement  will  make  any  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  business.     The 
notice  occupied  only  three  pages,  and  de- 
voted as  much  space  to  life  assurance  and 
annuities — schemes  which  have  been  a  fail- 
ure not  only  in  this  country,  but  wherever 
else  they  have  been  tried — as  to  savings 
banks,  and  it  concluded  by  saying :  *  You 
can  obtain  at  any  post  office  printed  papers 
containing  the  principal  rules  either  of  the 
Post  Office  savings  bank  or  of  the  insurance 
and  annuity  offices ;  and  if,  after  reading 
these,  you  wish  for  further  information,  you 
can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  the  postage  of  which  need  not  bo 
paid,  to  the  Secretary,  General  Post  Office, 
London.'     The  weak  part  of  such  an  adver- 
tisement being  that  it  referred  people  to 
places  where  tbey  could  obtain  information , 
instead  of  explicitly  giving  the  information  ; 
it  referred  them  to  the  '  rules,'  which  aro 

•  '  My  Account  with   Her  Majesty.'    By  tho 
late  Andrew  Halliday.     London :  Partridge. 
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hard,  dry,  and  uninviting  in  themselves ; 
and  sagge&ted  correspondence,  which  is  the 
poor  nian^s  greatest  stamhling-block  in  the 
way  of  seeking  information. 

It  is  afiirmed  by  some  that  every  move- 
ment destined  to  affect  any  large  body  of 
the  community  must  have  its  origin  among 
the  rising  generation.  It  would  seem  that 
the  subject  of  education  in  thrift  is  looked 
upon  by  many  at  the  present  time  in  this 
light,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  earnest  en- 
deavour being  made  to  establish  penny 
banks  in  connection  with  schools — Day, 
Sunday,  and  even  Ragged  schools — but 
notably  the  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  the  local  boards.  Penny  banks  were  in- 
troduced in  1857,  the  first  being  opened  at 
Greenock,  when  five  thousand  depositors 
availed  themselves  of  its  advantages  in  the 
first  year  :  the  adaptation  of  the  scheme  to 
school  purposes  is  a  matter  of  very  recent 
date.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour 
of  penny  banks.  If  a  man  can  only  be 
made  to  see  that  it  is  a  duty  to  put  by 
something  for  a  rainy  day,  even  though  it 
be  but  a  penny  at  a  time,  he  has  admitted 
a  great  principle,  and  has  placed  himself  in 
a  position  to  do  better  thinirs  :  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  is  altered  by  the  first  act,  the 
beginning  to  save.  If  in  early  life  this 
principle  is  made  to  form  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child,  it  augurs  well  for  his  fu- 
ture. The  Controller  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Department  thus  refers  to  the  subject : — 

It  has  been  [eagerly  debated  whether  sav- 
ings banks,  the  lowest  limit  of  deposit  in 
which  is  generally  one  shilling,  should  not  so 
far  relax  their  rules  as  to  receive  deposits  of 
one  penny  and  upwards,  but  the  change  has 
not  commended  itself  to  those  who  more  im- 
mediately have  the  management  of  these  in- 
stitutions. It  has  been  judged  by  them  that 
to  gather  into  their  garner  the  stray  pennies  of 
the  poorer  class  of  our  countrymen,  by  send- 
ing round  paid  collectors,  or  by  opening  of- 
fices conveniently  situated  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  lowest  limit  of  depbsit,  would 
involve  an  expense  far  beyond  the  means 
available  to  tliat  end,  and  would  be  abortive, 
unless  kindly  and  neighbourly  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  in  encouraging  the  halt  and 
helping  the  feeble.  Actuated  therefore  by  an 
ardent  impulse  to  accomplish  what  is  in  itself 
so  desirable,  of  late  years  every  savings  bank 
of  importance  has  affiliated  penny  banks. 
The  Department  of  the  Post  Office  has  been 
especially  anxious  from  the  earliest  days  of  its 
savings  bank  transactions  to  afford  a  foster- 
ing encouragement  in  the  formation  of  penny 
banks,  and  although  its  success  has  been  slow 
and  gradual,  yet  it  can  at  this  time  boast  of 
haviug  the  charge  of  the  funds  of  about  450 
of  these  banks,  and  about  two  daily  are  now 
being  added  to  the  number.  Ministers  of  all 
denominations,  employers  of  labour,  and  other 


benevolent  persons,  seem  fully  alive  to  the 
benefits  of  such  means  of  improving  the  social 
status  of  their  more  humble  neighbours,  and 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of- 
fered by  the  Post  Office  in  such  laudable  ef- 
forts. Accordingly,  during  the  year  1875,  no 
less  than  25,000  books  for  the  use  of  depositors 
were  supplied  gratuitously  to  the  manas^ers  of 
penny  banks  connected  with  the  Department. 
Many  penny  banks,  following  the  precedent 
afforded  by  the  successful  movement  first  set 
on  foot  in  Belgium,  have  been  opened  in  con- 
nection with  both  Naticmal  and  Board  schools, 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  results  already  at- 
tained that  school  banks  are  destined  to  play 
a  very  important  part  in  developing  thrift  and 
saving  habits.  As  an  example  of  the  success 
of  these  banks,  the  forty-four  penny  banks 
in  operation  in  the  London  bos^a  schools  re- 
ceived in  the  year  1875,  in  deposits,  £1124 
from  5266  children,  showing  an  average  oi 
nearly  4s.  SJd.  per  head,  while  at  the  end  of 
the  year  £218  remained  to  the  credit  of  the 
depositors.* 

During  the  year  1876  the  progress  of  the 
penny  bank  movement  was  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  Authority  was  given  for  172 
penny  banks  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  invest  their  funds  in  the  Post 
Office  savings  bank,  and  since  that  time  the 
progress  has  been  even  more  remarkable, 
117  penny  banks  having  been  authorized 
during  the  quarter  ending  31st  March,  1877, 
exceeding  by  41  the  number  during  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1876.  Of  these 
289  penny  banks,  18  were  in  board  schools, 
20  in  Sunday  schools,  and  80  in  other 
schools,  one  being  in  a  Poor  Law  Union 
school,  under  the  management  of  the  mas- 
ter and  chaplain  of  the  workhouse.  Farth- 
ing deposits  are  received  in  this  bank,  and 
although  the  depositors  are  probably  .all 
pauper  children,  as  much  as  £4  18s.  was 
invested  on  behalf  of  the  penny  bank  be* 
tween  April,  1876,  when  the  account  was 
opened,  and  the  31st  December.  In  1876, 
28,000  books  for  the  use  of  depositors  in 
penny  banks  were  supplied  gratuitously  to 
the  managers  of  banks  whose  funds  are  de- 
posited with  the  Post  Office  savings  bank. 

It  may  interest  some  readers — and  espe- 
cially those  who  are  anxious  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  everything  relating  to  the 
Post  Office  savings  bank  system,  in  order 
that  they  may  press  the  subject  of  thrift 
upon  the  consideration  of  others — to  know 
a  few  details  connected  with  the  internal 
working  of  this  vast  scheme.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  will  be  best  to  follow  in  imagination 
a  depositor  into  any  of  the  5448  Post  Office 
savings  banks,  and  watch  the  process  of 

*  From  an  unpublished  lecture  delivered  by 
A.  Christie  Thomson,  Esq.,  at  Potter's  Bar,  in 
aid  of  a  local  i^enny  bank,  1S76. 
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making  a  deposit.     lie  has  merely  to  name 
the  sara  he  proposes  to  deposit,  which  may 
be  any  sum  from  Is.  up  to  £30 — except  a 
fractional  part  of  a  shilling—  and  he  will  be 
supplied  by  the  postmaster  with  a  form  of 
declaration  required  by  the'Act,  in  which  the 
depositor  declares  that  he  has  no  other  ac- 
count in  this  or  any  other  savings  bank. 
The  postmaster  will  then  receive  the  money, 
enter  the  amount    in  a  ilepoftit  book,  to- 
gether with  all  particulars  of  name,  address, 
and  occupation,  and  after  affixing  his  dated 
office  stamp  against  the  entry  in  the  book, 
will  hand  it  to  the  depositor.      In  about 
three  days'  time  the  depositor  will  receive 
from  the  head  office  in  London  a  receipt 
for  the  amonpt  from  the  Controller  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Department.     Before  he  re- 
ceives this  receipt,  however, — or  *  acknowl- 
edgment,' as  it  is   technically  called — the 
transaction  will  have  gone  through  a  variety 
of  processes.     The   postmaster   will   enter 
full  particulars  of  the  transaction   on   his 
savings  bank  daily  account  sheet,  and  this, 
together  with  the  day's  papers  relating  to 
Money  Order  business,  &c.,  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Receiver  and  Accountant-Gen- 
eral's office  in  London.     The  savings  bank 
account  and  declaration  will  then  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  documents,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Deposit  Section  of  thfe  Sav- 
ings Bank  Department,  where  the  acknowl- 
edgment  will  ^bc  written.     The  acknowl- 
edgment, declaration,  and  postmaster's  ac- 
count will  then  be  sent  to  the  Ledger  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department,  in  order  that  an 
account  in  exact  correspondence  with  the 
book  in  the  depositor's  possession  may  be 
opened  in  the  proper  ledger.     In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Department  arc  kept  the  ac- 
counts of  all  depositors,  arranged  alphabet- 
ically according  to  the  name  of  the  office 
at  which  the  accounts  were  opened,  and 
numerically  according  to  the  date  of  issue  ; 
and  the  full  particulars  of  the  name,  resi- 
dence, and  occupation  of  depositors,  and  of 
every  transaction  which  has  taken  place  in 
their  accounts.     There  are  contained  in  this 
section  of  the  Department  no  fewer  than 
2678  ledgers,  with  about  1,800,000  current 
accounts ;  and  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other never  less  than  96  officers  are  em- 
ployed exclusively  as  ledger-keepers.     The 
average  number  of  deposits  received  daily 
during  the  year  1876  was  10,347. 

When  a  depositor  wishes  to  withdraw 
*  from  his  account,  the  operation  is  as  simple 
and  expeditious  as  it  can  possibly  be.  lie 
has  to  fill  up  and  sign  a  form  of  notice  to 
withdraw,  which  may  be  obtained  at  any 
post  office,  and  this,  already  addressed,  and 
not  requiring  a  stamp,  has  only  to  be  dropped 


in  the  nearest  letter-box.  On  arriving  at 
the  Savings  Bank  department  in  London  it 
is  opened,  sorted,  with  all  other  notices  re- 
ceived, into  [alphabetical  and  numerical 
arrangement,  and  given  to  special  sorters, 
who  take  out  from  the  pigeon-holes,  occu- 
pying a  considerable  space  in  the  basement 
of  the  building,  the  declarations  made  when 
the  accounts  were  opened.  These  declara- 
tions are  then  forwarded,  with  the  notices 
to  withdraw,  to  the  Examiner's  Branch, 
whero  the  signature  on  each  notice  is  care- 
fully compared  with  that  on  the  correspond- 
ing declaration.  This  is  performed  by  n 
stafE  of  female  clerks,  who  become  so  ex- 
pert at  the  work  that  they  will  generally 
compare  as  many  as  a  hundred  signatures 
in  the  course  of  a  hour,  detecting  those  that 
are  not  written  by  the  depositors  them- 
selves, and  those  which  vary  in  sufficient 
degree  to  make  it  necessary  to  send  any 
special  instructions  to  the  postmasters  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
depositors  before  paying  the  warrants.  The 
amount  applied  for,  if  £5  or  over,  is  en- 
tered on  a  list  which  is  forwarded  to  tho 
Money  Order  Office,  in  order  that  funds 
may  be  remitted  to  the  postmaster  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  him.  The  ^  notice ' 
is  then  sent  to  the  Ledger  Section  of  tho 
Department,  where  it  is  compared  with  the 
account  in  the  ledger,  and  tho  particulars  of 
the  withdrawal  are  entered  therein.  A 
warrant  authorizing  payment  of  the  amount 
is  then  written  (in  duplicate,  by  means  of 
carbonized  paper,  one  half — the  *  warrant ' 
— being  for  the  depositor,  and  the  other 
half — the  *  advice  ' — ^for  the  postmaster), 
and  is  sent  to  tho  Examiners'  Branch,  where 
a  female  clerk  examines  it,  to  see  that  it  is 
issued  for  the  correct  amount,  checks  the 
interest  if  the  withdrawal  closes  the  ac- 
count, and  sees  that  the  name,  address,  and 
all  other  particulars  are  properly  inserted. 
The  warrant  is  then  handed  to  the  sorters, 
to  be  stamped  with  the  signature  of  tlio 
Controller,  folded,  and  dispatched. 

The  average  number  of  notices  to  with- 
draw received  daily  during  tho  year  1876 
was  3^7. 

When,  at  the  expiration  of  two  days,  or 
three  at  the  most,  the  depositor  receives  the 
warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  he 
has  only  to  take  it  to  the  office  at  which  he 
has  requested  payment  to  bo  made,  and 
sign  his  name.  The  signature  is  then  com- 
pared by  the  postmaster  with  that  made  in 
the  deposit  book  when  the  account  was 
opened,  and,  if  found  to  be  correct,  the 
money  is  at  once  handed  to  him.  If  the 
transaction  closes  the  account  the  depositor 
gives  up  the  book,  but  if  not,  he  retains  it. 
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to  deposit  or  withdraw,  and  thus  continae 
hU  ^banklDg  account  with  the  Crown.' 

A  far  greater  number  of  deposits  are 
made  in  the  month  of  January  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  The  largest  num- 
ber received  in  any  one  day  during  the 
year  1876  was  on  the  31st  January,  when 
the  total  was  25,063,  amounting  to  £69,- 
745  6s.  3d. ;  the  highest  amount  received 
in  any  one  day  was  on  the  3rd  January, 
when  21,565  depositors  paid  in  the  sum  of 
£71,141  19s.  lOd.  Withdrawals  are  al- 
ways heaviest  towards  Christmas  and  other 
public  holidays.  The  greatest  number  of 
notices  to  withdraw  acted  upon  in  any  one 
day  in  1876,  was  9939,  when  warrants 
amounting  to  £47,664  7s.  7d.  were  issued. 

It   would  not  be  possible  in  a  limited 
space,  nor  would  it  be  remarkably  interest- 
ing, to  describe  in  detail  the  various  pro- 
cesses performed  in  the  chief  oJBSce  before 
the  total  number  of  transactions  are  proved 
in  a  balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  every  transac- 
tion at  every  office  throughout  the  country  is 
entered  in  the  ledgers  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Department  in  London ;  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  deposits  and  withdrawals  are  extract- 
ed quarterly  into  specially  prepared  *  sum- 
maries ; '  that  the  interest  due  is  calculated 
and  each  account  balanced  separately  at  the 
end  of  each  year ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  of 
the  transactions  are   brought  into  perfect 
agreement.     But  it  will   be  better  under- 
stood why  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  modus  operandi  in  a  limited  space 
when  it  is  known  that  printed  instructions 
are  issued  in  the  Department  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  officers  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  their  duty,  and  that  for  the  Book-keep- 
ers' Branch  alone  these  instructions  occupy 
70  closely  printed  pages,  divided  and  sub- 
divided  into   24   parts   and   262    weighty 
clauses.     This  fact  alone  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  silence  forever  the  libels  of  those 
who  still  trot  out  the  old  joke  about  govern- 
ment  clerks   resembling   the   fountains   in 
Trafalgar  Square.     Another  reason  why  the 
difficulty  of  explanation  would  be  considera- 
ble, arises  from   the   fact   that   there   has 
sprung  up  in  the  Department  a  nomencla- 
ture wholly  unintelligible  except  to  the  ini- 
tiated. 

In  what  has  been  said  about  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Savings  Bank  Depart- 
ment, reference  has  only  been  made  to  the 
comparatively  plain,  straightforward  work 
of  depositing,  withdrawing,  and  balancing 
the  accounts.  Of  course  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  complicated  and  exceptional 
work  relating  to  the  accounts  of  deceased 
and  insane  depositors ;  to  minors  attaining 


the  age  of  seven  years ;  to  a  wife's  right  to 
deposits  under  the  Married  Woman's  Prop- 
erty Act  disputed  by  -  the  husband ;  to 
female  depositors  marrying  iifter  opening  an 
account ;  to  depositors'  books  lost  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  a  variety  of  other  iqatters,  all 
of  which  involve  correspondence.  An  idea 
of  the  extent  of  this  correspondence  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  statistics  for 
1875.  The  number  of  letters  received  in 
that  year  was  99,000,  as  against  88,570  in 
1874.  At  the  heaviest  period  of  the  year 
the  number  of  communications  despatched 
in  one  day,  including  acknowledgments  for 
deposits,  warrants  for  withdrawals,  and  de- 
positors' books,  reached  40,000. 

Interesting  cases  are  constantly  arising  in 
connection  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
Department,  and  the  reports  of  the  Con- 
troller, which,  as  has  been  said,  arc  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  appendices  of  the 
Postmaster-General's  reports,  are  full  of  in- 
teresting details,  as  the  following  extracts 
will  show. 

As  giving  some  idea  of  the  extensive  rela- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  savings  bank,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  scarcely  any  accident  oc- 
curs iu  any  part  of  the  country,  involving  con- 
siderable loss  of  life,  without  claims  being 
subsequently  made,  showing  that  some  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  had  been  depositors. 
Among  the  claims  received  last  year  was  one 
from  the  representative  of  a  depositor  whu 
bad  died  in  the  far  interior  of  Africa,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  exploring  expedition  under  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanley. 

The  applications  for  new  books  (issued  to 
depositors  in  place  of  books  lost  or  destroyed), 
like  claims  to  the  moneys  of  deceased  deposi- 
tors, are  usually  increased  on  the  occurrence 
of  any  great  casualty  on  land  or  water.  For 
instance,  last  year  several  depositors'  books 
were  lost  in  H.M.S.  Vanguardy  and  in  the 
training  ship  Goliath ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  latter  case  special  authority  was  obtained 
that  such  books,  and  any  others  lost  under 
similar  circumstances,  or  through  the  wreck  of 
any  of  Her  Majcsty^s  ships,  should  be  replaced 
free  of  charge.  The  explanations  of  deposi- 
tors in  accounting  for  the  loss  of  their  books 
are  sometimes  very  curious.  For  instancy,  an 
applicant  wrote  from  a  travelling  circus  as  fol- 
lows :  *  Last  night,  when  I  was  sleeping  in  the 
tent,  one  of  our  elephants  broke  loose  and 
tore  up  my  coat,  in  the  pocket  of  which  was 
my  bank  book,  aud  eat  part  of  it.  I  enclose 
the  fragments.' 

Another  applied  for'a  new  book,  stating  he 
had  lost  the  original  *  through  putting  it  in 
an  old  coat  pocket,  and  selling  the  coat  with- 
out taking  out  the  book  again.'  Another  ac- 
counted for  the  destruction  of  his  book  by 
stating  that  *■  his  little  puppy  of  a  dog  got  hold 
of  it  and  tore  it  all  to  pieces,  not  leaving  so 
much  as  the  number.'  And  another  account- 
ed for  the  mutilation  of  his  book  as  follows : 
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^  lu  the  early  part  of  last  year  I  was  rather  se- 
riously ill  away  from  home,  and  having  my 
bank  book  with  mr,  I  wrote  on  the  margin  in 
red  ink  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  bidance 
in  case  of  a  fatal  result,  and  as  a  precaution 
against  its  bciDg  wrongfully  claimed  on  my 
recovery,  I  cut  this  out.' 

In  1 876  there  were  1 ,968  depositors'  books 
issued  by  the  Department  in  place  of  books 
lost  or  destroyed,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year 
there  were  1,650  unclaimed  books  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Department,  representing  a 
total  amount  of  £1,333  5s.  4d.  These  stray 
books,  accumulated  diuing  fifteen  years,  are 
for  the  most  part  books  forwarded  from  the 
Department  after  examination,  which  could 
not  be  delivered,  owing  to  the  depositors 
having  changed  their  places  of  abode,  leav> 
ing  no  clue  behind  them.  Although  these 
cases  are  not  numerous,  considering  that  in 
one  day  in  January  no  fewer  than  11,102 
books  were  received  for  examination,  and 
the  daily  average  for  the  year  was  2,404,  ihey 
show  how  much  carelessness  depositors 
sometimes  exhibit  in  money  matters.  The 
following  case  is  cited  as  an  instance  of 
this : — 

It  is  still  the  practice  of  the  Department 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  remind  deposi- 
tors that  their  books  should  bo  forwarded  for 
annual  examination.  A  depositor  thus  remind- 
ed replied  that  his  book  was  lost,  but  added 
that  if  there  was  any  balance  due  to  him  ho 
would  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  the  particu- 
lars. The  amount  due  was  upwards  of  1 10,  but 
as,  when  a  depositor  has  lost  his  book,  the  rule 
is  to  test  his  own  knowledge  of  the  account, 
this  course  was  followed;  and  it  was  eviilcnt, 
after  much  correspondence,  that  the  depositor 
was  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  balance  stand- 
ing to  his  credit,  that  he  had  regarded  the 
account  us  closed,  and  that,  but  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  circular  from  this  Department  he 
would  have  made  no  claim. 

Not  only  is  the  correspondence  of  the 
Department  affected  by  accidents  involving 
loss  of  life,  but  all  strikes,  lock-outs,  de- 
pressions in  trade,  epidemics,  increased  rates 
of  mortality,  meteorological  changes,  the 
moi;^!  condition  of  the  people,  and  a  variety 
of  other  subjects,  come  within  the  range  of 
its  extensive  relations.  Two  curious  in- 
stances of  this  arc  pointed  out  by  the  Con- 
troller in  the  appendix  to  the  Tostmastcr- 
Gcneral's  last  report. 

Last  year  there  were  186  cases  in  which  de- 
positors were  shown  to  be  insane,  being  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  13;  and 
there  had  been  precisely  the  same  increase  in 
1876  over  1874.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
1876  there  were  no  Inss  than  48  cases,  a  re- 
markable increase,  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age of  about  29  only  in  the  three  previous  quar- 
ters ;  and  this  increase  has  been  in  a  great 


degree  maintained  during  the  quarter  to  the 
81  st  March  last,  when  the  case?  numbered  39. 
The  experience  of  this  Department  therefore^ 
tteems  to  juitify  the  apprehen*iony  prevalent  in 
various  quarters^  that  there  has  lately  been  a 
rapid  increase  of  insanity^  particularly  anumg 
the  working  cUuses, 

The  claims  to  the  moneys  of  deceased 
depositors  during  the  year  1876  number- 
ed 11,891,  as  against  11,569  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Tlie  small  increase  of  322,  as 
compared  with  that  in  1875  over  1874,  which 
was  2,113,  being  eonnstent  toith  the  diminished 
death-rate  stated  to  hate  pretailed  throughout 
the  kingdom^  even  irrespective  of  tlte  unwonted 
mildness  oftJie  later  months  of  the  year. 

The  *  deceased  duty,'  as  it  is  technically 
termed  in  the  Department,  comes  in  for  a 
large  share  of  correspondence.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  claims  above  mentioned,  2,559 
probates  of  wills  or  letters  of  adminihtration 
were  produced,  but  even  these  cases  do  not 
involve  so  much  labour  as  the  applications 
of  representatives  of  deceased  persons  when 
the  deceased  is  supposed  to  have  made  some 
investment  which  has  not  come  to  light 
The  Post  OflSco  savings  bank  seems  to  be  a 
general  resource  under  such  circumstances, 
for  the  number  of  applications  is  very  great, 
and  a  laborious  search  is  frequently  under- 
taken merely  to  satisfy  the  applicant,  even 
when  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
his  supposition  is  groundless.  In  one  case 
of  this  kind  the  applicant,  who  could  pro- 
duce no  evidence  whatever  that  his  deceased 
relative  was  a  depositor  in  the  Post  Office 
savings  bank,  declined  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  Department  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  tangible  data,  his  application 
could  not  be  dealt  with ;  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  take  out  letters  of  administration, 
sworn  under  an  imaginary  sum,  and  to 
make  an  affidavit  aflinning  his  *  strong  be- 
lief '  that  the  relative  in  question  had 
money  in  the  Post  Office  savings  bank  at 
his  death. 

Among  the  vast  amount  of  correspond- 
ence, *  curious  cnses  *  are  constantly  arising, 
manv  of  them  rcsultin?  from  the  notion, 
very  prevalent  among  the  people  of  Ameri- 
ca, that  '  bankers '  may  be  consulted  upon 
any  conceivable  subject.  The  following 
instances  are  cited  in  the  last  Report.  A 
depositor  wrote  to  the  Department  as  fol- 
lows :  *  Having  lost  my  parents,  I  am  desir- 
ous of  taking  a  housekeeper's  situation 
where  a  domi*stic  is  kept.  Must  be  a  Dis- 
senting family.  Baptist  preferred.  Think- 
ing that  such  a  cafe  might  come  under  yonr 
notice,  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of 
sending  to  you.'  Another  dopositor,  appre- 
hensive lest  some  person  might  withdraw 
money  from  his  accoont,  pro[H>sod  to  send 
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his  likeness,  to  be  used  for  identif jiug  him, 
and  then  made  the  following  curious  re- 
quest :  *  There  arc  some  little  articles  I 
>vould  like  to  get  from  London,  and  one  of 
them  is  some  natnral  leaf  tobacco,  which  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  sent  an  ounce  of,  and 
charge  me  for  it — it  is  only  to  be  bought 
in  the  largest  tobacco  stores.'  In  a  further 
lett^sr,  the  depositor  expressed  surprise  that 
his  request  was  not  complied  with,  observ- 
ing that  ^  the  commonest  person  in  America 
(my  country)  can  speak  to  General  Grant, 
and  there  is  nothing  said  wrong  about  it.' 
In  another  case,  a  woman  forwarded  her 
will,  and  requested  to  be  informed  whether 
it  was  '  correct  in  case  of  death.' 

Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  work  of 
the  Department,  a  word  or  two  may  be  de- 
voted to  the  place  in  which  that  work  is 
performed,  the  otficers  employed,  and  the 
cost  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

When  the  scheme  first  came  into  opera- 
tion, namely,  in  1861,  one  room  under  the 
roof  of  the  old  General  Post  Office  was 
more  than  enough  to  accommodate  the 
staff  of  officers,  consisting  of  Controller, 
two  principal  clerks,  and  17  others.  In  a 
very  short  time  this  room  was  out  grown,  and 
two  others  were  obtained  in  the  same  build- 
ing, one  a  blazingly  hot  room  under  sky- 
lights on  the  roof.  This  was  only  a  make- 
shift, and  in  1864  the  business  of  the  sav- 
ings bank  was  removed  to  a  building  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard  (No.  27),  built  for  a 
warehouse,  and  with  air  and  light  only 
adapted  for  the  stowage  of  perishable  arti- 
cies  in  the  Manchester  goods  line.  Year 
after  year  the  borders  had  to  be  extended, 
and  by  degrees  a  whole  range  of  buildings 
in  Liitle  Carter  Lane,  at  the  back  of  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  was  taken,  communicat- 
ing with  the  principal  building  by  means  of 
an  iron  bridge  thrown  across  the  street. 

\Vhen  the  lease  of  these  stupendous  and 
stupendously  unsuitable  and  expensive  build- 
ings (the  rent  of  which  is  £5,000  per  an- 
num !)  expires,  the  business  will  be  trans- 
ferred  to  *  a  new  building  about  tb  be 
erected  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  to  accom- 
modate temporarily  the  Central  Savings 
Bank,  until  permanent  provision  can  be  made 
for  that  and  other  departments,  for  which 
there  is  at  present  no  accommodation  in  the 
General  Post  Office  buildings,  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand.' 

The  revenue  estimates  for  the  year  ending 
31  si  March,  1878,*  give  the  following  as 


*  '  Eatimates  for  Civil  Services  and  Kevenne 
Pepartments  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March, 
1878.'    Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.*   Price  6s.  4d. 


the  expenses  for  working  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Post  Office  savings  banks : — 

Salailet  to  403  Oi&cera  In  Savings  Bank  Depart- 
ment, London £61,046 

SaJanes  to  00  Female  Clerks  in  Sayiogs  Bank  Dc< 
TMirtment,  London 6,10 

Salaries  to  Clerks  for  extra  duty,  &c.,  in  Savings 
Bank  Departmont,  London '6,000 

Salaries  to  writers,  Ac,  in  SavingB  Bank  Depart-    ' 
men  t,  London , 4,000 

Wages  to  180  Sorters,  Messengers,  Porters,  Ac, 
in  SavlDfTS  Bank  Department,  London 8,185 

Wages  to  180  Sorters,  Messengers,  Porters,  &c., 
for  extra  duty l,050 

Expense  of  Savings  Bank  work  performed  by 
other  offices  of  tne  General  Post  Office ^6,840 

Allowance  to  Snb-postmasters  and  Receivers 
tlirotighnnt  the  iJnlted  Kingdom  for  condacting 
Savings  Bank  business  (rate  of  pay,  £5  for  every 
JOOO  transactions) 14,460 

Allowance  to  Head  Officers  (including  Qonerai 
Post  Offices  in  London,  Dablin,  and  Edin- 
burgh)       8,630 

£112,84$ 

Rent 6,00U 

Maintenance  and  repairs  of  building  and  supply 

of  fiUlngs 8,iW0 

Fnrniture  and  Repairs 000 

Water,  Fire  Insurance,  and  Tithes 160 

Fuel  and  Light 9S0 

Stationery 10,000 

Law  Charges 400 

Travelling TOO 

Incidental  Expenses jo 

Superannuation  and  other  non-effective  chorgea. .  .  200 

Losses  by  fraud  and  default  (United  Kingdom). . .  260 

Total £184,6^2 

r 

The  profits  accrning  upon  savings  bank 
business  •  froip  the  commencement  to  the 
present  time  amount  to  £1,104,531  83.,  of 
which  snni  about  £149,000  accrued  in  the 
year  187C. 

It  remains  now,  in  conclusion,  to  inqniro 
what  influence  the  Post  Office  savings  bank 
system  has  had  upon  foreign  and  colonial 
governments. 

For  some  years  past  eminent  men,  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments,  have 
been  deputed  to  visit  the  Central  Depart- 
ment in  London,  in  order  to  possess  them, 
selves  of  full  information  concerning  tlie 
practical  working  of  the  scheme.  Thus  in 
1870,  M.  A.  de  Malarce,  an  eminent  statis- 
tical writer,  obtained  information  on  behalf 
of  the  French  government,  which  assisted  in 
the  revival  of  interest  in  the  caisses  (Tepargne 
after  the  war.  In  1875  M.  dc  Malarce 
again  visited  England,  and  devoted  a  con- 
siderable time  to  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  working  and  administration  of  the 
system,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  a 
billy  having  for  its  object  the  introduction 
of  a  similar  system  into  France,  was  brought 
before  the  National  Assembly  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance.  ^  After  an  exciting  debate 
of  three  days,  however,  the  bill  was  with- 
drawn, in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of 
the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  the  old  sav- 
ings banks,  and  of  the  question  having  ulti- 
mately assumed  a  party  aspect.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Assembly  resolved  almost  unani- 
mously that  post  and  revenue  offices  should 
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be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  old  savings 
banks  for  the  receipt  and  payment  of  de- 
posits/ In  August,  1876 — that  is  to  say,  a 
year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act — there 
were  800  post  offices  open  for  the  transac- 
tion of  savings  bank  business.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  eventually  the  Post 
Office  savings  bank  system  will  bo  adopted 
in  France,  and  in  the  mean  time  much  is 
being  done  to  promote  habits  of  thrift 
among  the  people.  Penny  banks  have,  up 
to  December,  1876,  been  introduced  into 
53  out  of  the  82  departments  of  France, 
and  have  been  established  in  3,200  schools, 
and  no  fewer  than«^  30,000  scholars  having 
deposited  in  excess  of  their  total  limit,  their 
accounts  have  been  transferred  to  ordinary 
savings  banks.  The  following  statement 
shows  with  what  rapid  strides  the  savings 
bank  movement  has  progressed  in  France. 

In  1870  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in 
French  savings  banks  had,  after  fifty  years, 
risen  to  £28,800,000.  After  the  war  the 
amount  fell  to  £20,600,000;  but  it  has  since 
increased,  at  first  slowly,  and  in  the  last  two 
years  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  having 
reached  £21,400,000  in  1878,  and  £22,920,000 
ip  1874 ;  while  at  the  present  time  it  is  stated 
to  be  no  less  than  £32,000,000.  .  .  This  re- 
markable increase,  which  appears  to  have 
continued  even  in  a  greater  degree  this  year, 
although  probably  attributable  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  materiarprogress  of  the  French  na- 
tion, is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary development,  in  the  last  three  years,  of 
pe:iny  and  school  savinffs  banks,  brought 
about  by  the  efforts  of  M.  Auguste  do  Ma- 
larce. 

In  Italy,  an  Act  of  Parliament  establish- 
ing Post  Office  savings  banks  on  a  principle 
almost  identical  with  our  own,  and  inclnd- 
ing  '  cross  transactions,'  that  is  to  say,  the 
power  to  deposit  or  withdraw  at  any  office 
open  for  savings  bank  business,  was  passed 
on  the  9th  December,  1875,  and  on  the 
29th  February,  1876  there  were  631  offices 
opened  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  pro- 
meter  of  the  bill,  Signor  Sella,  ex-Minister 
of  Finance,  has  also  recently  established  an 
association,  or  league.  La  Lega  del  Hispar- 
mio^  for  the  encouragement  of  habits  of 
thrift  among  the  labouring  classes,  the  idea 
of  which  is  to  induce  employers  of  labour 
to  present  to  persons  in  their  service,  wish- 
ing to  become  depositors,  a  deposit  book  in 
which  the  sum  of  one  franc  has  already  been 
entered.  Within  four  months  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  society  80,536  operatives  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  inducement  thns 
held  out  to  them,  13,693  being  men,  and 
16,843  women. 

In  Belgium,  tlie  National  aavion  bank 
ha%  since  1870,  by  permission  of  'J^%  gov- 


emment,  employed  the  Post  Offices  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  deposits,  and  has 
adopted  many  of  the  features  of  our  own 
system.  In  Belgium,  as  in  France,  there 
has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  sav- 
ings banks,  greatly  attributable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  school  banks. 

In  1871,  the  Austrian  government  ob- 
tained  full  information  respecting  the  Post 
Office  savings  banks,  and  adopted  the  sys- 
tem almost  in  its  entirety.  In  the  same  year 
the  United  States  government  was  supplied 
with  similar  information,  and  in  1873  with 
particulars  of  all  alterations  and  improve- 
ments since  the  date  of  the  previous  appli- 
cation. In  1873  the  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional  Bank  at  Pesth  were  furnished  with 
information  to  aid  them  in  introducing  a 
system  of  Post  Office  savings  banks  into 
Hungary. 

In  the  autumn  of  1875  the  Netherlands 
government  had  under  consideration  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  system  in  Hol- 
land similar  to  that  obtaining  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  it  was  decided  that  under  existing 
circumstances  such  a  step  would  be  inexpe- 
dient ;  and  an  Act  similar  to  that  in  France 
came  into  force  in  May,  1876,  when  1,255 
Post  Offices  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  49  private  savings  banks  of  that  coun- 
try. 

In  Germany,  the  postal  receiving  houses 
are  now  allowed  to  be  used  for  savings  bank 
business.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  Brazil,  Swit- 
zerland, and  elsewhere,  the  postal  scheme 
either  has  been,  or  is,  under  discussion.  In 
far  off  Japan  the  Post  Office  savings  bank 
system  has  been  adopted,  and  in  Yeddo 
alone  18  post  office  banks  were  opened  in 
May,  1875. 

As  regards  the  colonies  and  dependencies, 
the  influence  of  our  system  of  postal  banks 
has  spread  and  is  spreading.  In  the  Aus- 
tralian colony  of  Victoria,  a  system  almost 
identical  in  every  particular  with  that  in 
force  in  the  mother  country  was  established 
in  1 805.  In  New  Zealand,  by  an  Act  of  the 
Gen^I  Assembly  in  1867,  savings  banks 
in  connection  with  the  Post  Office  were  es- 
tablished, with  rules  similar  in  many  respects 
to  our  own.  In  Canada  the  system  was 
adopted  in  1868,  the  sphere  of  its  operation 
being  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  The  Postmaster-General  of 
Canada,  in  a  recent  report,  makes  an  obser- 
vation which  applies  to  most  of  the  colonies, 
and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  savings 
bank  movement  does  not  make  pn>gress 
there  to  the  same  extent  it  does  elsewhere. 
'  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind,'  be  says,  *  that 
the  labouring  and  artizan  classes  in  Canada 
have  opportumties,  not  generally  enjoyed 
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by  tbo  same  classes  in  older  coantries^  of 
becoming  owners  of  real  property  ;  and  tbat 
it  is  an  ambition  with  the  worKing  man  in 
Canada  to  acquire  property,  and'  own  at 
least  the  hoase  he  lives  in,  or  the  farm  on 
which  he  works.' 

In  India  the  subject  of  establishing  Post 
OfiSce  savings  banks  received  the  attention 
of  Lord  Lytton  on  his  assuming  the  vice- 
royalty. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  every  possi- 
ble facility  has  been  offered  to  foreign  and 
colonial  governments  to  acquire  the  fullest 
information  respecting  the  system,  and  to 
this  end  a  work  prepared  in  the  Savings 
Bank  Department,  with  much  skill  and 
painstaking,  has  been  in  no  small  degree  in- 
strumental. It  is  a  collection  of  '  Reports, 
Minutes,  and  Memoranda  explanatory  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  System  of 
Post  OSce  Savings  Banks,'  copies  ot  which 
were  supplied  to  the  various  governments  in 
1871.  Referring  to  the  applications  for  in- 
formation, and  the  effects  of  the  informa- 
tion diffused,  the  Conti:olIer  of  the  Savings 
Bank  Department  thus  sums  up  the  matter 
in  his  latest  report : — 

Considering  that  the  commercial  depression 
and  other  unfavourable  circumstances  have 
not  been  confined  to  our  own  country,  but 
have  prevailed  even  in  a  greater  degree  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  it  need  not  have  excited 
surprise  that  this  Department  should,  during 
the  pasfe  year,  have  had  fewer  of  such  appli- 
cations than  formerly.  As,  however,  notwith- 
standing all  the  discouragements  of  the  times, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  savings 
bank  movement  is  still  actively  going  on 
abroad,  it  seems  as  if  the  necessity  for  these 
inquiries  had  well-nigh  ceased,  and  that  our 
dissemination  of  such  knowledge  is  being  fol- 
lowed by  practical  results. 


How  can  the  rich  best  help  the  poor  ?  is 
a  question  in  discussing  which  rivers  of  ink 
have  been  poured  forth,  and  the  question  is 
still  unanswered.  But  certain  p(nnts  in  the 
discussion  have  been  settled.  It  is  general- 
ly felt  that  working  men  do  not  want  any 
more  patting  on  the  back  or  charitable  pat. 
ronage ;  all  they  want  is  to  be  shown  how 
they  can  best  help  themselves,  and  to  be 
convinced  that,  every  right-thinking  man 
should  owe  his  success,  his  happiness,  to  his 
own  perseverance  and  thrift.  Unfortunate- 
ly there  are  many  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try which  have  been  started  with  the  best 
intentions,  the  outcome  of  the  purest  benev- 
olence, but  which  nevertheless  encourage, 
and  perchance  have  originated,  the  very 
evils  they  were  designed  to  check.  They 
make  men  dependent  upon  charity,  and 
cause  them  to  feel  that  if  they  are  to  be 


raised  from  poverty  or  degradation  it  must 
be  by  the  charity  of  the  benevolent.  Such 
institutions  imdermine  self-respect,  and  de- 
stroy that  healthiest  of  all  virtuous  feelings, 
a  desire  to  be  independent.  No  man  in 
this  country  ought  to  look  forward  to  the 
workhouse,  or  to  asylums,  or  to  public 
charity  of  any  kind  ;  and  by-and-by,  when 
knowledge  has  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
land,  it  may  be  that  the  lamentable  extrava-* 
gance  which  is  now  the  bane  of  the  English 
poor  may  be  checked,  and  habits  of  thrift 
become  more  general.  Living  for  the  fu- 
'  ture,  exercising  foresight,  are  not  character- 
istics of  the  workinor  classes  of  this  coun- 
try. These  things  come  with  education  and 
consequent  mental  discipline ;  with  the 
power  of  being  able  to  perceive  that  pres- 
ent self-denial  yields  a  present  gratification 
as  well  as  a  future  reward.  A  savings  bank 
depositor  is  doing  good  to  himself  as  an 
individual,  to  his  family,  to  his  neighbour- 
hood, to  the  State.  A  writer  in  the  '  Quar- 
terly Review  '  remarks :  *  Henri  Quatre 
wished  that  every  peasant  in  France  could 
have  a  fowl  in  his  pot.  If  every  working 
man  in  England  had  a  little  property,  a  pro- 
vision against  misfortune  and  old  age,  a 
something  to  leave  to  his  children,  a  stake 
in  the  country  in  fact,  becoming  thus,  neces- 
sarily, a  supporter  of  order,  our  institutions 
would  ^  placed  on  so  sound  a  basis  that, 
humanly  speaking,  nothing  could  shake 
them.' 

To  attain  this  end  the  working  man,  as 
we  have  said,  needs  not  so  much  to  be 
helped  as  to  be  shown  how  to  help  himself  ; 
and  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  savings 
bank  system,  whether  by  employers,  lectur- 
ers, or  ministers  and  philanthropists  in  gen- 
eral,  is  one  of  the  important  means  that  may 
be  employed  in  stimulating  the  poor  to 
provident  habits,  the  middle  classes  to  a 
consideration  of  the  increasing  evils  of  liv- 
ing up  to  the  last  penny  of  income  in  order 
to  keep  up  appearances,  and  the  young  to 
early  frugality,  so  that  thrift  may  become  a 
habit  as  years  advance. 
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Valtte^  08  Interpreters  of  Ancient  History^ 
and  OB  Illustrative  of  Ancient  Art,  By 
C.  W,  King,  M.A.     1860. 

(2.)  The  Natural  History^  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern^ of  Precious  Stones  and  Gems,  and  of 
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(4.)  Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones:  their 
'  History^  Value,  and  Distinguinhing  Char^ 
acterihties.  By  Harry  Emakuel,,  F.G.S. 
1865. 
(5.)  The  Science  of  Oems,  Jewels,  Coins,  and 
Medals,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Archi- 
bald BiLLiKO,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.R.S.  New 
Edition.     London.     1875. 

A  CERTAIN  Chinese  mandarin,  ivho  delight- 
ed  in  covering  his  richly-dressed  person  with 
precious  stones,  was  one  day  accosted  in  the 
streets  of  Pekin  by  an  old  bonze,  who,  bow- 
ing very  low,  thanked  him  for  his  jewels. 
*  What  does  the  man  mean  ? '  cried  the 
mandarin.  *  I  never  gave  thee  any  of  my 
jewels.'  *  No,'  replied  the  other ;  *  but  you 
let  mo  look  at  them,  and  that  is  all  the  use 
you  can  make  of  them  yourself ;  so  there  is 
no  difference  between  us,  except  that  you 
have  the  trouble  of  watching  them,  and 
that  is  an  employment  I  do  not  want.'  This 
little  anecdote  will  probably  commend  it- 
self to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  as  it  is 
the  few  only  that  possess  any  quantity  of 
precious  stones,  and  most  of  us  have  to  be 
contented  with  the  sight  of  them  in  the 
possession  of  others. 

The  objects  we  are  about  to  describe  are 
known  by  three  names,  which  are  often  un- 
necessarily confused  together.  The  expres- 
sion '  a  precious  stone '  explains  itself,  and 
includes  both  the  raw  material  an(Lthe  ar- 
tistic product,  for  every  gem  is  a  precious 
stone,  but  every  precious  stone  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  gem.  The  term  *  a  gem  '  is  conven- 
tionally applied  to  an  engraved  stone,  and 
the  value  of  the  gem  in  general  depends 
more  upon  the  artistic  skill  of  the  engraver 
than  upon  the  preciousness  of  the  material 
in  which  it  is  displayed.  A  jewel  is  a  pre- 
cious stone  set  in  some  ornamental  form,  as 
a  ring  or  brooch,  but  oftentimes  it  is  merely 
a  specimen  of  ornamental  work  in  some 
precious  metal.  We  intend  chiefly  to  con- 
tine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
simple  stones,  because  a  history  of  gems  is 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  art.  It  will,  however,  be  neces- 
sary  to  notice  incidentally  the  engraving,  as 
well  a?  the  substance  upon  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited. 

The  books  noticed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  all  of  considerable  value,  and  we 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  each 
of  them  in  the  following  pages.  Mr.  King 
has  made  himself  so  well  known,  by  the 
thoroughness  of  his  books,  as  one  of  the 
first  authorities  on  this  subject,  that  it  b 
needless  to  criticise  them  here.  The  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  dealer  in  precious 
stones  is  exhibited  in  Mr.  Emanuel's  vol- 
ume, which  contains  a  large  amount  of  valu- 


able and  interesting  information  in  a  small 
compass ;  and  Dr.  Billing,  with  the  elegant 
taste  of  a  true  connoisseur,  has  produced  a 
work  in  which  science  and  art  are  admira- 
bly united  and  exhibited  in  the  beauty  of 
it&  appearance  and  the  trustworthiness  of 
its  contents.  A  special  feature  of  bis  *•  Sci- 
ence of  Gems '  is  the  biography  of  Pistrucci, 
chief  engraver  to  the  Mint,  which  contains 
a  most  interesting  portraiture  of  that  great 
artist. 

Precious  stones  are  now  as  highly  es- 
teemed as  ever  for  thdir  beauty,  but  the 
awe  in  which  they  were  once  held  for  the 
qualities  that  superstition  attached  to  them 
has  long  been  a  talc  of  the  past.     Besides 
the   superstitious  notions  that  were    once 
prevalent,  those  habits  of  association  which 
even  now  are  not  quite  dead  must  not  bo 
forgotten.     Pope  Innocent   III.  sent  four 
rings  to  King  John  of  England,  each   of 
which  contained  a  different  coloured  stone, 
viz.,  the  emerald,  the  sapphire,  the  garnet, 
and  the  topaz,  as  emblematical  of  the  cardi- 
nal virtues — faith,  hope,  charity,  and  good 
works — ^much  neglected    by   the    English 
sovereign.     Twelve   has   been   a   favourite  . 
number  for  the  arrangement  of   precious 
stones,  apparently  in  connection  with  the 
twelve  stones  on  the  breast-plate  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priest.     Thus,  certain  stones  are 
appropriated  to  the  twelve   apostles,    and 
others,  again,  to  the  twelve  months.     The 
practice  of  adopting  the  stone  of  the  wear- 
er's birth-month  in  a  rinnr  still  exists  amons: 
the  Germans. 

The  Bible  contains  thiee  lists  of  prccions 
stones,  besides  thoSe  mentioned  separately 
in  various  parts  of  the  sacred  volume.  1. 
The  description  of  the  four  rows  of  three 
stones  each,  with  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel  engraved  upon  them,  which  com- 
posed the  breast-plate  of  judgment  (Exod. 
xxvili.  17-21  ;  xxxix.  10-14).  2.  The  list 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  com- 
prising nine  stones,  viz.,  sardius,  topaz,  dia- 
mond, beryl,  onyx,  jasper,  sapphire,  emer- 
ald, and  carbuncle  (Ezek.  xxviii.  13).  3. 
The  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  in  which  the  twelve  stones  named 
jasper,  sapphire,  chalcedony,  emerald,  sar- 
donyx, sardius,  .chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz, 
chrysoprasus,  jacinth,  and  amethyst,  figure 
as  the  foundations  of  the  heavenly  city 
(Rev.  xxi.  19-21). 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion  in 
the  translation  of  the  names  of  some  of  thesn 
stones,  and  the  Authorized  Version  is  often 
incorrect.  Thus,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  diamond  was  confounded  with 
the  white  sapphire  or  corundum.  Chrysolite 
was  the  same  as  our  oriental  topaz,  and  the 
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topazion  was  the  ppridot,  a  yellowiafa-green 
stone.  Mr.  Emanael  devotes  a  chapter  of 
his  book  to  a  full  account  of  the  stones  in 
the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest,  with  a 
table  of  the  names  used  in  the  several  trans- 
lations from  the  original  Hebrew.  Mr. 
Xing  makes  the  startling  remark  that  as  no 
lapse  of  time  produces  any  sensible  effect 
upon  engraved  gems,  thege  venerable  relics 
must  still  be  ia  existence ;  and  suggests 
that  when  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Sultan's 
treasury  are  rummaged  by  the  Russian  heir 
of  the.  Sick  Man,  these  stones  may  emerge 
from  oblivion,  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the 
archsBologist  and  the  theologian. 

The  twelve  precious  stones  mentioaed  in 
St.  John's  vision  are  not  arranged  in  the 
order  of  those  on  the  breast-plate,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  shades  of  colour ;  and  here 
and  elsewhere  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Revelatiop  exhibits  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the   colors    and   qualities   of   jewels. 
Gems  and  precious  stones  have  been  offered 
to  the  gods  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
these  valuable  objects  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
ancient  temples,  arranged  with  the  greatest 
profusion.     The  contents  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Parthenon  are  enumerated  in  Boeckh's 
Inscriptions,  but  the  Greek  temples  seem 
poor  when  compared  with  the  shrines  of 
imperial  Rome.     These  articles  of  jewellery 
were  not  always  safe  from  the  depredations 
of  covetous  hands ;   and  Zosimus  ascribes 
the  tragic  death  of  Serena,  the  widow  of 
the  great  general  Stilicho,  who  was  strangled 
by  order  of  the  wretched  Honorius,  to  the 
vengeance   of    the   goddess   Vesta,  whose 
statue  she  had  robbed  of  a  valuable  neck- 
lace of  precious  stones.     This  practice  of 
devoting  gems  to  the  adornment  of  shrines 
was  continued    by    the    Roman    Catholic 
Church.     The  shrine  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor in  Westminster  Abbey,  constructed 
by  Henry  III.,  was  rich  in  the  possession  of 
cameos,  one  of  which  was  valued  in  that 
day  at  the  enormous  sum   of  £200.     The 
shrine  of  Loretto  was  excessively  rich,  and 
that  of  our  Lady  at  Walsingham  almost 
rivalled  it  in  the  abundance  of  its  treasures  ; 
bat  two  of  the  most  magnificent  collections 
were  preserved  at  the  shrine  of  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne,  and  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis.     However  sacred  these   sanctuaries 
might  be  held,  their  keepers  had  need  to 
be  upon  their  guard,  in  order  to  save  the 
jewels  from  passing  into  dishonest  hands. 
One  of  the  monks  or  canons  attached  to  a 
religious    house    was    usually   the   shrine- 
keeper.     It  was  his  duty  to  watch  night 
and  day,  and  '  a  watching  chamber '  was 
constructed  for  him  near  the  shrine.     On 
extraordinary     occasions    the    Canterbury 
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shrine  was  guarded  by  a  troop  of  fierce 
dogs,  and  Dalmatian  dogs  were  till  lately 
the  shrine-keepers  at  the  Church  of  St.  An- 
thony at  Padua.  Yalery  tells  the  story  of 
a  servant  who,  absorbed  in  prayer  before 
the-  shrine,  did  not  observe  the  closing  of 
the  church  doors.  He  was,  however,  brought 
back  to  recollection  by  two  dogs,  who  placed 
themselves  one  on  either  side  of  him,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  stir  until  the  momingr 
One  case  is  recorded  of  an  apparent  wor- 
shipper, who,  seeming  to  kiss  the  jewels  on 
a  certain  shrine,  managed  to  detach  some 
and  carry  them  off  in  her  mouth.  In  a 
large  number  of  instances,  however,  the 
guardians  of  the  shrines  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  substitute  paste  for  the  true 
stones,  and  the  blaze  of  jewels  that  worship, 
pers  look  at  with  wondering  eyes  is  due 
merely  to  glass. 

The  regalia  of  great  monarchs  are  among 
the  most  interesting  objects  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  precious  stones,  and  many  of 
them  contain  some  gem  of  historical  renown. 
One  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  crown 
of  Charlemagne  was  a  lustrous  emerald,  and 
the  Russian,  Saxon,  and  Papal  crowns  all 
contain  emeralds  of  wonderful  beauty  and 
of  large  size.  The  treasury  of  the  Vatican 
includes  seven  or  eight  tiaras,  the  last  of 
which  was  given  by  the  late  queen  of  Spain, 
in  1855.  It  weighs  only  three  pounds,  and 
cost  £l?,000.  Napoleon  I.  had  one  made 
for  Pius  Vn.  after  the  Concordat,  the 
three   crowns  of    which   are   all   different 

i those  on  Queen  Isabella's  tiara  are  alike), 
t  weighs  eight  pounds,  and  cost  £8,800. 

The  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  was  origin- 
ally all  gold,  but  Theodolinda,  queen  of  the 
Lombards,  put  an  iron  ring  inside  to  make 
it  stronger,  and  the  legend  runs  that  this 
ring  was  constructed  out  of  one  of  the  nails 
of  the  true  cross,  given  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great.  Theodolinda  espoused  Agilulf, 
general  of  her  troops,  who  was  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Paul,  and  crowned  with  this 
crown  in  the  month  of  May,  a.d.  591.  •  It 
consists  (this  1,300  years  old  crown)  of  a 
broad  circle  composed  of  six  equal  pieces 
of  beaten  gold  joined  together  by  close 
hinges,  and  set  with  large  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  sapphires,  on  a  ground  of  blue  and 
gold  enamel.  It  is  considered  a  permanent 
miracle  that  there  is  not  a  speck  of  rust 
upon  the  iron.  It  was  used  by  Napoleon 
when  he  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  at 
Milan,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1805.  He  placed, 
it  on  his  head,  with  the  words,  Dieu  me  Pa 
donnij  gare  d  qui  la  toucke^  the  motto  at- 
tached to  it  by  its  ancient  owners.  After 
his  coronation.  Napoleon  instituted  a  new 
order  of  knighthood  for  Italy,  called  the 
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Inm  Crounif  similat  to  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our, 

The  Queen's  state  crown,  preserved  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  was  made  in  the  year 
1638  by  Messrs.  Rnndell  and  Bridge,  with 
jewels  taken  from  old  crowns.  It  contains 
*  three  thousand  and  ninety-three  pvecions 
stones^  which  are  summarized  as*  follows  by 
Professor  Tennant :  1  large  mby,  irregularly 
polished ;  1  laige  broad-spread  sapphire  ; 
16  sapphires ;  11  emeralds ;  4  rubies ;  1,363 
brilliant  diamonds  ;  1,273  rose  diamonds ; 
147  table  diamonds;  4  drop-shaped pearls ; 
373  pearls. 

The  first  item  in  this  list  is  the  famous 
ruby  said  to  have  been '  given  to  the  Black 
Prince  by  Don  Pedro,  king  of  Castile,  after 
the  battle  of  Najara,  a.d.  1367,  and  after- 
wards worn  in  his  helmet  by  Henry  Y.  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  a.d.  1415.  It  is 
pierced  quite  through,  after  the  Eastern 
manner,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  piercing 
.  is  filled  up  with  a  small  ruby. 

The  office  of  Master  of  the  Jewel  House 
was  originally  one  of  great  honour  and  emol- 
ument, but  its  consequence  was  gradually 
much  reduced,  and  one  of  the  first  blows 
given  to  it  was  by  the  first  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, of  the  Villiers  family.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Master  to  keep  the  royal  plate 
and  crowns,  but  Sir  II.  Mildmay,  the  holder 
of  the  office  in  James  I.'s  reign,  was  pro- 
fessedly ignorant  of  jewels,  so  his  enemy 
Buckingham  prevailed  on  the  king  to  make 
all  his  presents  to  ambassadors  in  jewels, 
and  not  in  plate,  as  previously,  and  then  to 
i>end  them  by  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

Kings  did  not  confine  the  exhibition  of 
their  treasures  to  their  crowns,  but  orna- 
mented nearly  everything  that  appertained 
to  them  with  jewels.     Harold^s   standard, 
>which  William  the  Conqueror  sent  to  the 
Pope,  was  *  sumptuously  embroidered  with 
^rold  and  precious  stones  in  the  form  of  a 
man  fighting ; '  but  wo  must  go  to  the  East 
4o   see   the  extreme   of   profuseness  ^ith 
which  jewels  may  be  exhibited  by  great 
<kings.     Tavemier,  the  French  traveller  and 
jewel  merchant,  gives  a  most  gorgeous  ac- 
count of  the  treasures  of  the  Great  Mogul ; 
.and  Dinglinger,  the  German  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, constructed  a  remarkable  representation 
oi  the  court  of  Aurungzebe,  on  his  sngges. 
lion,  which  is  now  in  the  Green  Vaults  at 
Dresden.      Taveinier    saw   seven   thrones, 
-«ome  of  which  were  set  over  with  diamonds, 
«nd  others  with  rubles,  emeralds,  and  pearls. 
On  one  he  counted  about  108  pale  rubies 
(the  least  weighing  100  carats,  and  some  as 
much  as  200),  and  about   160   emeralds. 
The  canopy  was  embroidered  with  pearls 
«nd  diamonds,  and  had  a  fringe  of  pearls 


round  about.  Everything  used  by  the  em. 
peror  was  covered  with  precious  stones. 
The  bridles  of  the  horses  were  enriched 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls. 
The  bits  were  of  pure  gold,  and  a  fair  jewel 
hung  about  the  neck  of  each. 

Old  literature  is  full  of  the  glorification 
of  precious  stones,  and  Eastern  writers  pre- 
tend that  King  Solomon  wrote  a  book  on 
gems,  one  chapter  of  which  treated  of  those 
stones  which  resist  or  repel  evil  genii.  I'oeta 
and  travellers  alike  gave  rein  to  their  imagin- 
ations, and  described  hails  that  were  formed 
of  coloured  marbles,  studded  with  jewels. 
But  the  most  favoured  belief  was  the  sup- 
posed light-giving  properties  of  certain 
stones,  more  particularly,  of  the  carbuncle. 
Epiphanius  affirmed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  conceal  that  stone,  for,  in  spite  of  the 
clothes  it  might  be  covered  with,  its  lustre 
would  appear  outside  the  envelope.  In 
John  Norton's  ^  Ordinal,'  there  is  an  account 
of  an  alchemist  who  projected  a  bridge  over 
the  Thames  of  a  very  remarkable  character. 

Wherefore  he  would  set  up  In  hij^ht 
That  bridge,  for  a  wonderfall  sight. 
With  pinnacles  guilt,  shinlajre  as  goaldof 
A  glorious  thing  for  men  to  behoulde. 
Then  he  remembered  of  the  newe, 
Howe  greater  fame  shulde  him  pursewe. 
If  he  mought  make  that  bridge  so  brighte. 
That  it  mought  shine  alsoe  by  night. 

And  in  order  to  obtain  this  result  he  stud- 
ded the  pinnacles  with  carbuncles^  which 
diffused  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  dark.  Rich- 
esse,  in  the  '  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,*  is  cor. 
ered  with  precioqs  stones. 

But  alle  byfore  ful  sotilly 
A  fjn  carboncle  sette  sau^f h  I. 
The  stoon  so  clere  was  and  so  bright. 
That  als.)  soone  as  it  was  nyght, 
Men  myghte  seen  to  go,  for  nede 
A  myle  or  two,  in  lengthe  aud  brede. 

Lucian  relates  that  the  lychnis  (lamp-stone) 
fixed  in  the  head  of  the  goddess  Astarte's 
statue  lighted  up  the  whole  temple  in  which 
it  stood ;  and  Alardus,  a  Dutchman,  writ- 
ing in  the  year  1539,  states  that  a  chryso- 
lampis,  set  in  a  gold  tablet  dedicated  to  St. 
Adelbert,  gave  out  sufficient  light  to  serve 
instead  of  lamps  for  the  reading  of  the 
'  hours '  late  at  night. 

Precious  stones,  when  unset,  are  of  more 
interest  to  the  scientific  inquirer  than  to 
the  seeker  after  objects  of  beauty ;  and 
when  set,  they  arc  so  peculiarly  personal 
ornaments,  that  they  are  not  often  found  in 
collections.  Therefore  it  is  that  most  of 
the  celebrated  collections  of  stones  consist 
principally  of  engraved  gems,  which  unite 
the  beauties  of  art  and  nature.  The  history 
of  the  first  dawnings  of  gem  engraving  is 
lost  in  antiquity,  and  in  Csesar's  time  the 
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term  '  antique '  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  highest  praise.  The  art  reached  its 
fullest  development  under  Alexander,  and 
after  a  decline  of  many  centuries  again  rose 
into  prominence  through  the  labours  of  the 
artists  of  the  '  cinque  cento.'  Julius  Ciesar 
had  a  mania  for  gems,  and  dedicated  six 
cabinets  to  his  patron-goddess,  Venus  Vic- 
trix.  His  boots  were  covered  with  fine 
specimens,  and  in  order  to  display  them,  he 
is  said  to  have  held  out  his  foot  to  Pompcius 
Pennns,  to  be  kissed.  Augustus  made  a 
large  collection,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  employed  a  ^  keeper '  of  his 
cabinet  of  gems,  and  his  minister  Mecsenas 
is  recorded  as  a  connoisseur  by  Horace.  In 
more  modem  times  the  passion  for  collect- 
ing gems  commenced  with  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici, who  formed  the  Florentine  Collection, 
and  caused  his  own  name  to  be  incised 
upon  his  gems.  The  French  Collection  as 
A  whole  dates  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.,  but  some  of  the  gems  were  brought  by 
St  Louis  from  the  East.  The  Berlin  Col- 
lection consists  of  the  united  cabinets  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  margrave 
of  Anspach,  which  last  was  collected  by 
Baron  Stosch,  a  Hanoverian  spy  over  the 
Pretender's  movements.  The  British  Muse- 
um contains  a  Uno  collection  of  gems, 
formed  from  the  bequests  of  the  Towneley, 
Payne  Knight,  and  Cracherode  cabinets, 
and  the  purchase,  in  1866,  of  the  Blacas 
Museum.  The  Towneley  collection  num- 
bers among  its  treasures  some  half-dozen 
intagli  which  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  gems  in  the  most  famous  cabinets  of 
Europe.  Payne  Knight's  collection  con- 
tains the  famous  Flora  which  Pistrucci  cut 
for  Bonelli,  and  which  that  dealer  passed 
off  on  Knight  as  an  antique.  The  Blacas 
Museum  was  principally  formed  by  the  Due 
de  Blacas,  who  was  French  ambassador  at 
Rome  and  Naples  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  1830,  and  his  son,  who  inherited 
the  collection,  added  to  it.  Nearly  all  the 
most  valuable  gems  came  from  the  Strozzi 
Cabinet,  which  was  formed  by  Bishop  Leo 
Strozzi,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigtiteenth 
century.  At  that  time  gem  collecting  be- 
came a  perfect  mania,  and  as  the  supply 
was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  nnscrupulous 
men  sot  to  work  to  produce  what  was  re- 
quired. Mr.  King  calls  it '  the  age  of  for- 
gery,' and  tells  us  that  for  every  antique 
gem  of  note,  fully  a  dozen  of  its  counter- 
feits are  now  in  circulation.  It  is  said  that 
the  artists  of  Rome  sought  after  and  paid 
liberally  for  antique  pastes  with  unhack- 
neyed subjects,  which  they  destroyed  after 
they  had  copied  them,  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 


The  Devonshire  and  Marlborough  Cabinets 
are  the  most  renowned  collections  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  was  formed  by  William, 
third  duke  of  Devonshire,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  and  has  been  aug. 
mented  by  its  various  possessors.  It  now 
numbers  upwards  of  five  hundred  of  the  fin-  ^ 
est  gems,  and  a  connoisseur  of  the  greatest 
taste  and  experience  once  observed  that 
were  the  choice  of  any  fifty  gems  to  be 
offered  him  out  of  all  the  collections  of  Eu- 
rope, he  would  prefer  the  Devonshire,  lim- 
ited as  it  is,  from  which  to  select  them. 

From  this  treasure  (writes  Mr.  King) 
eighty-eight  gems  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
material  and  the  most  interesting  in  subject 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Hancock,  .  .  .  and 
mounted  .  .  .  in  a  complete  set  of  ornaments, 
to  be  worn,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  countess 
of  Qranville,  lady  of  the  English  ambassador, 
at  the  coronation  of  the  present  emperor  of 
Russia.  This  parure  consists  of  seven  orna- 
ments :  a  como,  a  bandeau,  a  stomacher,  a 
necklace,  a  diadem,  a  coronet,  and  a  brace- 
let. .  .  .  While  others  were  vieing  in  the 
splendour  of  their  jewels,  in  which  the  Rus- 
sian imperial,  princ^y,  and  noble  families  are 
very  rich,  none  attracted  so  much  attention  as 
the  countess  of  Granville,  whose  parure  was 
the  triumph  of  art  over  mere  material  wealth. 
Others  displayed  a  perfect  blaze  of  diamonds, 
but  it  was  for  the  English  lady  to  assert  a 
higher  splendour  ;  and  if  their  jewels  were 
the  more  costly,  hen  were  positively  priceless, 
for  while  lost  diamonds  may  be  replaced,  each 
of  these  fine  gems  is  unique. 

The  Marlborough  Cabinet  was  formed  by 
Greorge,  third  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
includes  the  collections  of  Thomas,  earl  of 
Arandel,  and  William,  second  earl  of  Bess- 
borough.  The  *  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  which 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  antique  intaglio  ex- 
tant, was  presented  to  the  duke  by  Lady 
Betty  Germaine.  Public  attention  has  been 
called  to  this  magnificent  collection  by  its 
late  sale,  in  one  Tot,  to  Mr.  Bromilow,  of 
Battlesden  Park,  Bedfordshire,  for  35,000 
guineas.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  that  the  present  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  been  led  to  consider  that  it  was  'worth 
at  least  £60,000,  but  having  taken  the  opin- 
ion of  Signer  Castellani,  that  gentleman 
estimated  it  at  £85,000.  This  was  there- 
fore the  reserve  price  at  which  the  collec- 
tion was  put  up  for  sale,  and  after  a  brief 
pause  Mr.  Agnew  bid  35,000  guineas.  There 
being  no  advance  upon  this  sum,  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer  fell,  amid  loud  applause. 

We  need  now  only  to  mention  a  collection 
which  has  attsuned  a  most  unenviable  noto- 
riety. Prince  Poniatowsky  (who  died  at  ^ 
Florence  in  1833)  inherited  from  his  uncle 
Stanislaus,  the  last  king  of  Poland,  a  col- 
lection of  about  154   true   antique   gems, 
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which  he  supplemented  by  a  aeries  of  abont 
3,000  forgeries.  Although  these  last  are 
masterpieces  of  skill,  engraved  by  the  best 
lloman  artists  upon  stones  of  fine  quality, 
they  now  fetch  a  mere  trifle.  Had  these 
gems  been  engraved  with  the  names  of  their 
makers,  instead  of  with  *  the  supposititioos 
names  of  artists  of  antiquity,  they  would 
have  realized  large  sums.  So  little  judg- 
ment was  exhibited  by  the  attendants  at  the 
sale  of  the  collection  in  London,  in  1889, 
that  the  head  of  lo — believed  to  have  been 
engraved  by  Dioscorides — was  sold  for  £17, 
although  a  few  years  before  it  was  valued 
at  £1,000.  Here  is  a  marked  instance  of  the 
evil  of  keeping  bad  company,  and  Dr.  Bil- 
ling mnkes  some  judicious  remarks  upon 
this  depreciation  of  tine  work.  He  writes : — 

If  connoisseurs  who  are  fond  of  gems  would 
trust  to  their  own  eyes  and  taste,  and  pur- 
chase only  what  is  beautiful — whether  antique 
or  modern — ^it  would  bring  things  to  a  just 
value ;  but  under  the  present  system  ordinary 
work  has  been  over-estimated,  if  supposed  to 
be  antique,  and  beautiful  work  underrated,  if 
known  to  be  modem.  A  beautiful  intaglio 
of  Pichler's,  with  a  Greek  name  of  an  ancient 
artist  forged  upon  it,  which  was  originally 
made  for  Poniatowsky  for  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds,  will  not  now  fetch  more  than  as 
many  shillings,  because  it  is  not  really  antique ; 
though  a  work  of  the  same  Pichler,  genuine, 
with  his  name  on  it,  will  fetch,  as  it  deserves, 
the  price  in  pounds  sterling,  although  no 
better  than  the  other,  which,  though  depre- 
ciated by  the  forged  name,  is  quite  as  good, 
and  if  bought  for  its  real  merit,  worth  quite 
as  much.  So  far  does  prejudice  outweigh 
judgment. 

Wherever  gems  have  been  esteemed,  the 
forger  has  flourished,  and  notices  of  pastes 
or  imitations  in  glass  of  precious  stones  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  most  remote  ages  of 
antiquity.  Seneca  mentions  that  one  Demo- 
critas  had  invented  a  process  for  imitating 
emeralds  by  giving  a  green  colour  to  glass, 
then  called  crystal ;  and  Pliny  remarks  upon 
imitations  of  various  stones,  such  as  hya- 
cinths, sapphires,  d^c,  made  of  class,  since 
called  '  paste.'  During  the  two  nrst  centu- 
ries of  tne  Roman  empire  the  art  of  making 
pastes  was  caltivated  to  a  remarakble  ex- 
tent, in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  poorer  classes.  False  emeralds  and 
opals  are  found  mixed  up  with  real  stones 
in  ancient  crowns,  and  the  celebrated  jew- 
elled cup  of  the  Sassanian  king,  Chosroes, 
now  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  of  Paris, 
which  was  long  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Solomon,  has  been  discovered  to  be  de  c- 
orated  with  pastes.  Trebellins  Pollio  re- 
lates ho^  Gallienns  punished  a  cheat  who 
sold  a  piece  of  glass  instead  of  a  stone  to  I 


his  empress,  Salonina.     The  emperor  sen- 
tenced the  man  to  be  exposed  to  the  wild 
beasts  in  the   arena,  and  when  the  poor 
wretch  was  thrown  in,  and  the  door  of  the 
den  raiaed,  a  cock  only   strutted  out,  so 
that,  as  Gallienus  said,  he  was  deservedly 
made  a  fool  of.     One  of  the  cleverest  frauds 
that  has  been  resorted  to  is  the  formation 
of  a  doublet,  or  semi-stone,  in  which  the 
top  of  the  stone  is  genuine  and  the  under 
part  glass.    The  reverse  process  is  practised 
in  regard  to  engraved  gems,  and  the  paste 
is  backed  with  a  slice  of  stone  of  the  same 
colour,  which  of  course  stands  the  test  of 
the  file,  and  the  whole  passes  muster  as  a 
true  gem.     Clarac  was  shown  a  paste  with 
Marchant's  usual  signature  upon  it,  which 
was  thns  metamorphosed  \n\o  a  reputed  an- 
tique sard.     The  glass  and  stone  are  fre- 
quently joined  so  ingeniously  that  the  most 
experienced  are  deceived.     Not  long  ago  a 
very  fine  emerald  was  sold  at  one  of  the 
London  salerooms,  and  bought  by  a  jewel- 
ler of  standing.     When  the  latter  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  stone,  he  wished  to 
have  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  connois- 
seur upon  it.     This  gentleman,  immediately 
upon  taking  the  jewel  into  his  hand,  char- 
acterized it  as  a  doublet     The  purchaser 
natorally  demanded  his  money  back,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  the  auctioneer  and  other 
witnesses,  the  emerald  was  taken  out  of  its 
setting,  when  it  was  found  to  be,  as  the 
connoisseur  asserted,  only  half  a  stone.    This 
same  gentleman  has  so  remarkable  a  knowl* 
edge  of  precious  stones,  that  he  can  dis- 
criminate Cape  from  Brazil  diamonds,  and 
both  from  Indian  stones,  and  can  tell  the 
weight  to  a  fraction  by  merely  holding  them 
in  his  hands.     There  are,  however,  paste 
impressions  of  gems  that  are  not  meant  to 
deceive,  but  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
student,   such  as  the  Orleans  and   Tassie 
Collections.    The  regent  duke  of  Orleans 
engaged  the  services  of  the  celebrated  chem- 
ist Homberg  (1691-1715),  and  assbted  him 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  operations  carried 
out  in  a  laboratory  established  within  the 
Palais  Royal.      The  duke   reproduced  in 
glass  all  the  gems  that  he  himself  had  col- 
lected, and,  besides  these,  a  lai^  number 
selected  from  the  royal  cabinet.     Later  on 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  Tassie,  a  Scotch 
sculptor  established  in  London,  brought  out 
an  immense  series  of  pastes  and  enamels 
from  gems  of  all  dates  and  styles,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand.     He  first  copied 
the  whole   of  the  Stosch  Collection,  and 
afterwards  reproduced  every  famous  gem 
known  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe.     Precious 
stones  have  been  imitated  by  those  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the   chemical 
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coii8titat]x>n  of  the  originals,  but  most  of 
these  artificial  stones  have  been  small,  and 
they  can  only  be  looked  at  as  results  of 
carioDS  experiments,  because  they  are  not 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  worth  the  expendi* 
tnre  of  the  time  and  labour  that  are  neces- 
aarily  devoted  to  them. 

The  comparative  value  of  precious  stones 
has  varied  greatly  at  different  periods,  and 
the  diamond,  which  now  takes  the  lead  as 
the  very  chief  of  jewels,  has  not  always 
held  that  position.  Before  the  skill  of  the 
lapidary  (which  now  brings  out  all  the 
beauties  of  the  diamond)  was  brought  to 
perfection,  the  pearl  and  the  ruby  stood  be- 
fore it  Even  now  a  perfect  ruby  exceeding 
one  carat  in  weight  is  worth  considerably 
more  than  a  diamond.  Thus,  £300  has 
been  given  for  a  ruby  of  three  carats, 
although  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight 
would  sell  for  no  more  than  £90.  But,  as 
Mr.  Emanuel  writes,  '  no  matter  how  bril- 
liant the  ruby,  or  how  free  from  defects 
and  flaws,  it  roust  have  the  precise  pigeon's 
blood  red  to  make  it  the  gem  which  sur- 
passes the  diamond  in  value.'  The  Indians 
have  always  given  the  diamond  the  first 
place,  but)  the  Persians,  in  the  thiiteenth 
century,  placed  it  fifth,  after  the  pearl,  the 
mby,  the  emerald,  and  the  chrysolite.  Cel- 
lini ranked  it  after  the  ruby  and  emerald, 
and  Garcias  ab  Horto,  in  1565  wrote  :  '  The 
diamond  is  considered  the  king  of  gems,  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  its  substance ; 
for  if  we  look  to  value  and  beauty^  the  em- 
erald holds  the  first  place,  and  the  ruby  (if 
clear)  the  second.' 

We  have  mentioned  the  pearl  as  a  pre- 
cious stone,  because  it  was  anciently  sup- 
posed to  be  such,  and  also  because  no  list 
of  jewels  would  be  complete  without  some 
notice  of  this  beautiful  object.  As,  how* 
ever,  its  origin  is  totally  different  from  its 
fellows,  we  will  consider  it  first,  and  then 
follow  on  with  the  true  precious  stones  in 
their  order  of  precedency.  The  pearl  is  a 
mere  concretion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
forming  the  shell  of  the  oyster  or  mussel, 
which  accumulates  upon  some  foreign  body 
accidentally  introduced  (usually  a  grain  of 
sand),  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
irritation  its  roughness  would  otherwise  oc- 
casion to  the  animal.  The  Chinese  are  in 
the  habit  of  producing  pearls  artificially  by 
the  introduction  of  small  images  of  Buddha 
into  ihe  .mussels,  which  in  course  of  time 
are  covered  with  the  pearly  substance.  Pearls 
are  found  over  a  considerable  geographical 
range,  but  the  best  are  brought  from  the 
coasts  of  Ceylon.  The  Persian  Gulf  pearls 
are  inferior  to  these.  Pearls  are  obtained 
in  great  abundance  from  the  river  Tay,  but 


although  at  first  they  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  Oriental,  they  are  found 
to  turn  black  with  wear.  It  was  once  be- 
lieved that  the  shoals  of  pearl-oysters  had  a 
king,  distinguished  by  his  age  and  size,  ex- 
actly as  bees  have  a  queen,  wonderfully  ex- 
pert in  keeping  out  of  harm's  way  ;  but  if 
the  divers  once  succeeded  in  capturing  him, 
the  rest,  straying  about  blindly,  fell  an  easy 
prey.  The  beauty  of  pearls  is  entirely  due 
to  nature,  and  art  cannot  improve  it.  When 
the  surface  is  examined  with  a  microscope, 
it  is  found  to  be  indented  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  delicate  grooves,  which  by  their  effect 
'  upon  the  light  give  rise  to  the  play  of  coir 
ours. 

The  largest  pearl  known  to  the  Romans 
weighed  more  thaii  half  an  ounce,  a  size 
that  has  rarely  been  equalled ;  but  the  larg- 
est on  record  is  now  in  Russia.  It  was 
brought  from  India  in  1620,  and  sold  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  The  merchant,  when 
asked  by  the  king  how  he  could  venture  all 
his  fortune  on  one  article,  replied,  because 
he  knew  there  was  a  king  of  Spain  to  buy 
it  of  him.  Tavemier  mentions  in  his  trav- 
els a  remarkable  pearl  belonging  to  an  Ara- 
bian prince.  He  says,  ^  It  is  the  most  won- 
derful pearl  in  the  world ;  not  so  much  for 
its  bigness,  for  it  weighs  not  above  12  car- 
ats and  -^ ;  not  for  its  perfect  roundness  ; 
but  because  it  is  so  clear  and  transparent, 
that  you  may  almost  see  through  it.  The 
Great  Mogul  offered,  by  a  Banian,  40,000 
crowns  for  his  pearl,  but  he  would  not  ac- 
cept it'  Perles  baroques^  or  pearls  of  an 
irregular  shape,  are  usually  set  in  some  fan- 
ciful form  with  gold  enamel.  In  the  Devon- 
shire Cabinet  there  is  a  very  fina  specimen 
of  a  distorted  pearl,  which  is  made  to  repre- 
sent a  mermaid ;  and  the  Green  Vaults  at 
Dresden  contain  a  remarkable  collection  of 
monster  pearls  in  the  shape  of  human  fig- 
ures, animals,  fruits,  &c.  The  Persians 
have  always  been  the  greatest  admirers  of 
the  pearl,  and  the  portrsuts  of  the  Persian 
queens  exhibit  them  as  wearing  for  ear- 
pendants  three  pearls,  increasing  downwards 
in  size. 

It  id  needless  to  do  more  than  mention 
Cleopatra's  costly  draught,  and  to  note  that 
the  same  story  of  the  '  dissolved '  pearl  is 
told  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  *  Here  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  at  one  clap  goes  instead  of 
sugar.  Gresham  drinks  the  pearl  unto  his 
queen  and  mistress.  Pledge  it,  lords  1 '  * 
If  the  Egyptian  queen  and  the  London 
merchant  swallowed  their  pearls,  they  must 
have  taken  them  undissolved,  for  no  acid 


♦  Thomas  Heywood :   '  If  you  know  not  me 
you  know  nobody.'    1606. 
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that  the  human  Btomach  can  endare'is  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  a  pearl.  Of  the  many 
tales  told  of  notable  pearls,  none  can  compare 
in  interest  with  that  related  by  Procopiua 
of  King  Perozes  and  the  pearl  which  a  dar- 
ing diver  obtained  from  the  guardianship 
of  the  enamoured  shark  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  life.  When  the  king  was  entrapped 
into  a  vast  pitfall  by  the  feigned  retreat  of 
the  Ephthalite  Uuns  he  was  pursuing,  ho 
tore  from  his  right  ear  this  glorious  jewel, 
and  cast  it  before  himself  into  the  aby^s,  com- 
forted in  his  last  moment  with  the  thought 
that  he  had  deprived  the*  foe  of  the  great- 
est trophy  of  their  victory.  The  pearl  is 
well  supplied  with  names,  and  the  etymolo- 
gy of  all  of  them  is  of  much  interest.  The 
chief  of  these  is  Margarite  (Greek,  fiapya- 
piTfjg^  Latin,  margarita)^  which  is  evidently 
cloeely  related  to  the  Persian  word  m«r- 
wari ;  but  the  great  German  philologist 
Grimm  has  given  the  following  very  remark- 
able explanation  of  the  word.  'Coarre 
gravel  (glared)  is  termed  in  old  High  Ger- 
man, krioz,  griez  (masc.),  and  in  the  new 
High  German,  gries  (masc.) ;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  greotj  English,  grit,  means  terra,  puU 
vis  ;  the  old  Norao  (neuter)  griot,  lapis. 
As  men  found  the  pearls  on  the  sea-shore, 
they  took  them  for  stones,  and  named 
them,  in  old  High  German,  merikrios 
(masc.)  ;  in  middle  High  German,  fit^^^riVz, 
or  mergrieze ;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  meregreot 
(neuter).  To  the  ancients,  fiapyapirrig,  mar- 
garita,  was  a  barbarous  word  (Plin.  9,  35). 
Mergriez  affords  a  correct  sense,  and  cannot 
be  deduced  from  margarita.  In  margarita^ 
therefore,  a  German  word  of  a  very  early 
time  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  our  language  (Gothic, 
marigriuts,  marigruit/fSf  or  marigruit,  mari- 
gruita).  At  a  later  period  it  was  supersede 
cd  by  the  foreign  ^^ertf/a,  perle ;  and  we 
find  mergriezen  used  in  the  sense  of  grains 
of  sand.'  *  The  real  objection  to  this  con- 
jecture is  the  fact  that  fidpyapinj^  was  an  ad* 
jective,  the  primary  substantive  being  fiafy- 
yapoVf  and  consequently  the  last  part,  yapirriSf 
could  not  be  deduced  directly  from  any 
German  form  of  the  suhstantive  grit.  The 
real  problem  is  the  origin  of  margaron,  and 
not  of  margarites,  U  is,  however  a  remark- 
able coincidence  that  the  Teutonic  com- 
pound moaning  *  sea-grit '  should  so  closely 
resemble  the  (>roek  word,  which  is  appa- 
rently of  Persian  origin.  As  in  a  universi- 
ty list  of  honours  the  man  who  is  without 
peer  is  marked  off  from  his  fellows  in  the 
examination,  ao  it  seems  well  to  specially 

•  Urimm'a    '  Deuteohe    Urammatik.'     1881. 
Part  iil.  p.  880.1 


honour  the  jewel  which  has  given  a  favour- 
ite Christian  name  to  the  female  sex,  and 
has  added  a  word  to  the  language  to  repre- 
sent an  object  of  priceless  value  and  a  wo- 
man of  exceeding  excellence. 

The  ordinary  precious  stones  divide  them- 
selves broadly  into  crystallized,  and  uncrya- 
tallized  or  amorphous.  The  moat  beautiful 
jewels  belong  to  the  first  class,  and  the  sub- 
stances chiefly  used  by  the  gem-engraver, 
such  as  onyx,  agate,  cornelian,  dec,  to  the 
last.  The  diamond  is  crystallized  carbon, 
the  sapphire  and  ruby  are  crystallized  clay, 
and  the  rock  crystal  and  amethyst  are  crya 
tallized  flint  or  quartz.  The  cut  and  pol- 
ished diamond  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  objects,  but  the  rough  atone  is  uninviting 
in  appearance.  It  greatly  reseroblea  the 
common  gravel  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
and  is  not  nnlike  a  lump  of  gum-arabic,  yet 
experts  find  but  little  difficulty  in  detecting 
it.  When  Tavemier  visited  the  Indian  dia- 
mond mines,  he  saw  the  children  of  the 
merchants,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  seated  in  a  prominent  position,  and 
ready  to  become  purchasers  of  the  stones 
that  were  found.  Ilis  relation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  *  Ea^h  boy  has  his  diamond  weights 
and  b^  with  money.  If  any  one  brings 
them  a  stone  they  hand  it  to  the  eldest  boy, 
who  looks  at  it  and  then  hands  it  to  the 
one  next  him,  by  which  means  it  goes  from 
hand  to  hand  till  it  returns  to  him  again. 
After  that  he  demands  the  price ;  but  if  he 
buys  it  too  dear  it  is  upon  his  own  account. 
In  the  evening  the  boys  bring  the  diamonds 
they  have  bought  to  the  great  merchants, 
and  the  profit  is  divided  equally  among 
them.* 

The  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  known 
natural  substances,  and  this  quality  alone 
would  make  it  a  valuable  object,  even  had 
it  no  value  as  a  jewel. 

The  diamond— whj  'twas  beautifal  and  liardp 
Whereto  his  iaviaed  properties  did  tend. 

In  the  popular  mind  the  qualities  of  liard- 
ness  and  toughness  have  been  confnaed  in 
this  instance,  so  that  the  notion  has  been 
prevalent  that  if  a  diamond  is  laid  upon  an 
anvil  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  instead  of 
breaking,  it  will  be  driven  into  the  anvil, 
but  we  may  presume  that  few  have  snfii* 
cient  faith  in  thia  test  to  make  the  costly 
experiment  In  point  of  fact,  the  dia- 
mond is  very  eaaiiy  broken,  on  accouLt  of 
the  very  thin  layers  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  those  who  are  aoeurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  point  of  cleavage  can  di* 
vide  it  with  a  simple  pen-knife.  Dr.  Wd- 
laston  used  his  knowledge  of  this  peculiari- 
ty with  great  advantage  to  himself  when 
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he  bongbt  a  faaltj  diamond  from  Measra. 
Racdell  and  Bridge  for  £6,000,  and  after 
separating  the  flawed  portions,  which  served 
for  a  ring  and  a  set  of  shirt-studs,  resold 
the  remaining  perfect  stone  for  £7,000.  The 
word  adamai  among  the  earliest  Greek  wri- 
ters signified  a  bard  metal,  and  not  a  pre- 
cious stone,  as  we  may  guess  when  we  read 
of  the  adamantine  chains  of  Prometheus, 
which  certainly  were  not  strings  of  dia- 
monds. Plato's  adamas  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  white  sapphire.  Manilius,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Augustan 
age,  is  the  first  writer  who  describes  the 
true  diamond  under  the  name  of  adamas. 

The  Romans  placed  the  diamond  in  the 
very  highest  rank  as  a  precious  stone,  but 
as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  the 
crystals  in  their  native  form,  this  eminent 
position  must  have  been  given  to  it  more  on 
account  of  its  scarcity  than  for  its  beauty. 
It  was  supposed  to  keep  o£E  insanity,  dispel 
vain  fears,  drive  away  phantasms  and  night- 
mares,  and  bafl^e  poison,  but  that  if  swal- 
lowed it  became  itself  the  deadliest  of  all 
poisons.  Cellini  tells  a  fabulous  story  of  how 
his  life  was  preserved  from  the  machinations 
of  an  enemy  by  the  roguery  of  an  apothe- 
cary, whO|  being  employed  to  pulverize  a 
diamond  intended  to  season  the  artist's 
salad,  substituted  a  bit  of  beryl  in  its  stead. 
We  do  not  know  when  the  diamond  was 
first  polished  with  its  own  dust,  but  the  art 
of  cutting  it  into  a  regular  form,  so  as  to 
bring  out  all  possible  lustre,  was  not  prac- 
tised before  the  year  1456,  when  Louis  van 
Berghem  made  a  revolution  in  the  trado  by 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  diamond-cutting. 
In  1475  he  was  employed  by  Gbarles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  to  cut  three  large  stones, 
previously  worn  by  the  king  in  their  natu- 
ral state  as  eight-sided  crvstals  (points 
naives).  It  was  nearly  two  hundred  years 
later  (1650),  during  the  supremacy  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  that  the  true  brilliant  shape 
was  discovered.  The  English  diamond-<:utters 
used  to  be  renowned  for  the  perfection  of 
their  work,  and  even  now  an  old  English  cut 
brilliant  will  command  a  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  one  cut  by  the  Dutch.  When 
those  cutters  died  off  the  trade  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  who  chose  Amsterdam 
as  the  place  where  they  could  obtain  most 
freedom,  and  that  city  became  the  seat  of 
this  branch  of  industry.  Professor  Tcn- 
nant,  however,  toils  us  that  the  diamond- 
cutting  trade  is  coming  back  to  England 
again,  and  some  excellent  work  has  been 
done .  hero  of  late  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  out  of  the  28,000  Jews  living  in  Am- 
sterdam, 10,000  are  dependent  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  the  trade  of  diamond*cut- 


ting.  Although  the  greatest  skill  is  re- 
quired in  the  cutters,  they  are  rather  poorly 
paid.  The  three  forms  in  which  diamonds 
are  cut  are  the  table,  the  rose,  and  the  bril- 
liant The  two  first  forms  were  long  the 
only  ones  in  use,  but  when  the  brilliant  cut- 
ting was  introduced  they  were  superseded, 
except  for  inferior  stones.  The  brilliant  is 
a  double  pyramid  or  cone  cut  off  by  a  large 
plane,  called  the  table,  at  the  top,  and  by  a 
small  one,  called  the  collet,  at  the  bottom. 
The  facets  have  to  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
girdle  (which  determines  the  greatest  hori- 
zontal expansion  of  the  stone)  shall  present  a 
prismatic  edge  ;  and  so  aqcurate  is  tho:  eye 
of  the  cutter  from  constant  practice,  that 
this  is  done  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  without 
any  measurement.  The  adjustment  of  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  table  and  the  collet  is 
also  a  very  important  matter,  as  the  light 
that  penetrates  from  above  must  be  totally 
reflected  internally.  Jacorao  da  Trezzo  en- 
graved subjects  upon  the  diamond  in  the 
year  1564,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  do  so,  but  his  right  to  this  honour  has 
been  disputed,  and  claimed  for  Birago,  an- 
other Milanese.  It  is  supposed,  however, 
that  much  of  this  misplaced  ingenuity  was 
displayed  upon  the  white  topaz  or  the  col- 
ourless sapphire,  which  stones  have  often 
been  mistaken  for  diamonds. 

The  diamond  has  been  found  in  almost 
every  colouv,  from  the  slightest  tint  to  the 
most  pronounced  dye,  and  the  rose-coloured 
diamond  as  far  eclipses  the  ruby  as  the 
green  does  the  emerald^  and  the  blue  the 
sapphire.  A  'yellowish  tinge  is  considered 
a  great  defect,  but  a  decided  colour  is  val- 
ued for  its  rarity  as  well  as  for  its  beauty. 
Thus,  Mr.  Emanuel  notices  a  brilliant  eme- 
rald green  stone  of  five  grains,*  that  sold  for 
£320,  which,  if  white,  would  only  have  been 
worth  £28.  In  the  jewel  room  of  the  Dres- 
den Green  Vaults  is  the  unique  green  bril- 
liant which  weighs  40^  carats,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  the  elector  of  Saxony — ^Augus- 
tus the  Strong.  The  celebrated  Hope  blue 
diamond  is  supposed  by  Barbot  to  be  the 
stone  that  disappeared  from  the  French 
regalia  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Revolution. 
It  then  weighed  67  carats,  but  has  since 
been  recut  as  a  brilliant,  and  reduced  in 
weight.  In  the  Russian  treasury  is  a  bril- 
liant red  diamond  of  10  carats,  which  was 
bought  by  Paul  I.  for  100,000  roubles. 
Mr.  King  writes  that  the  most  charming 
piece  of  jewellery  he  ever  beheld  was  a 

*  The  weight  of  diamoDds  ie  calculated  M 
follows : — 4  trains  =  1  carat ;  1411  carats  =  1 
ounce  tro.v.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  diamond 
ftnXn  is  less  than  an  ordinary  trqy  ^rain.  5 
diamond  grains  are  equal  to  4  troy  grains. 
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spray,  composed  with  exquisite  taste,  entire- 
ly of  coloured  diamonds  of  all  the  tints  that 
eoald  be  collected  during  ten  years'  research 
oy  the  skilful  but  unfortunate  artist-gold- 
smith who  designed  and  executed  t)^e  orna- 
ment. 

The  first  record  of  the  burning  of  a  dia- 
mond is  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Academia  del  Cimento  of  Florence,  in 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  although  some 
French  chemists  burnt  one  in  1771,  the 
question  of  its  combustion  continued  for 
some  years  to  be  disputed.  It  was  subse- 
quently proved  that  it  burned,  and  produced 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Diamonds  are  found  in 
the  beds  of  rivers,  mbstly  in  companionship 
with  gold.  The  diamond  mines  of  Central 
India  originally  supplied  the  world  with 
nearly  all  the  notable  diamonds,  but  they 
are  now  nearly  superseded.  During  the  cen- 
turies that  they  were  worked  they  produced 
an  enormous  quantity  of  fine  stones,  and  it 
is  said  that  one  of  the  Mahommedan  emper- 
ors, who  died  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, managed  to  amass  in  his  treasury 
400lbs.  weight  of  diamonds.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Por- 
tuguese gentleman  went  to  the  ancient  mine 
of  Ourrure,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Gol- 
conda,  to  dig  for  diamonds,  but  after  spend- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money,  and  converting 
everything  he  possessed,  even  to  his  clothes, 
into  coin,  he  bad  still  found  nothing. 
While  the  miners  were  employed  upon  the 
last  day's  work  that  he  had  money  to  pay 
for,  he  prepared  a  cup  of  poison,  to  dnnk 
if  the  men  came  empty-handed  from  work ; 
but  in  the  evening  they  brought  him  a  valu- 
able stone,  and  his  purpose  was  instantly 
changed.  Before  returning  to  Goa,  he  set 
up  a  monument,  with  an  inscription  in  the 
native  tongue  to  the  following  efEect : — 

7oar  wife  and  children  sell,  sell  what  you  have, 
Spare  not  your  clothes — nay,  make  yourself  a 

slave  ; 
Bat  money  get,  then  to  Carrure  make  harte, 
There  search  the  mines,  a  prlase  you'll  find  at 

last.* 

Tbe  diamonds  of  Borneo  are  held  in  high 
repute,  and  according  to  Sir  Stamford  Raf- 
fles, '  few  courts  of  £urope  could  perhaps 
boast  of  a  more  brilliant  display  than  in  the 
prosperous  days  of  the  Dutch  was  exhibited 
by  the  ladies  of  Batavia,  the  principal  and 
only  mart  then  opened  for  the  Bornean  dia- 
mond mines.' 

The  dealers  have  always  looked  with  dis- 
favour upon  any  attempts  to  discover  mines 
in  new  quarters,  and  when  in  the  year  1727 

♦  'Philosophical  Transactions.'    Vol.  xii.  p. 
909. 


Bernardino  Fonseca  Lobo  brought  news  to 
Lisbon  of  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of 
diamonds  among  the  gold  washings  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  they  spread 
a  report  that  the  stones  had  been  sent  aur- 
reptitiously  from  Goa  to  South  A^aerica. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  accident,  owing 
to  Lobo  having  noticed  the  peculiarity  of 
the  small  stones  which  the  miners  used  as 
card  countere.  The  same  suspicion  was  ex- 
hibited when  it. was  first  reported  that  dia- 
monds had  been  found*  in  Africa.  Profes- 
sor Tennant  made  a  very  interesting  report 
respecting  these  Cape  diamonds  before  the 
geological  section  of  the  British  Associatiou 
in  September,  1875.  He  said  that  the  late 
Mr.  Ma  we,  who  wrote  on  diamonds  and  de- 
scribed tbeir  mode  of  occurrence  in  his 
'Travels  in  Brazil'  (London,  1812),  told 
him  of  the  probability  of  their  existence  in 
South  Africa,  and  affirmed  that  if  people 
only  knew  them  in  their  natural  state  they 
must  be  found.  Mawo  died  in  1820,  and 
Mr.  Tennant  took  every  ^opportunity  of 
making  the  subject  known  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  March,  1861(  that  tbe  first  Cape  dia- 
mond was  found.  The  supply  since  then 
has  been  very  considerable,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  the  diamonds  found 
during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  discovery  is  above  thirteen  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  In  spite  of  this  immense 
addition  to  the  store  of  diamonds,  their  val- 
ue has  not  diminished,  but  rather  increased, 
since  Jeffries  published  his  rule  for  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  cut  diamonds. 

The  number  of  remarkable  diamonds 
which  possess  a  history  is  large,,  and  the 
following  is  a  table  of  some  of  the  roost 
celebrat^  of  these. 

Weight  aftw  WHffhi  in 

cutHng.         rouffh. 

CaraU.  Carata, 


1  Bn^nza  (probably  a  white  topaz). 

S  Matan 

aOrlofl 

4  Austrian  or  FlorenUno  BrilUant 

5  Pitt,  or  Regent '. 

6  Star  of  the  South 

7  Koh-i-noor 

Indian  cut 

8  Stewart  (largest  Cape  diamond) 

9Shah 

10  Pigott 

11  Na^sack 

Indian  cat 

13  Mr.  Dresden's  Brazil  diamond 

18  Prof.  Teunant'8  Cape  diamond 

14  Sancy : 


IttS 
189H 

l»i?£ 
12414 

186 

•  •  • 

89H 

78« 

66 
64 


1680 
367 


410 
254i4 

«88».' 


lis 


1.  The  ^Braganza,'  one  of  the  Portu- 
guese crown  jewels,  which  is  preserved  in 
its  rough  state  in  the  Royal  Treasury  at 
Lisbon,  is  by  far  the  largest  stone  profess* 
ing  to  be  a  diamond  in  existence.  It  was 
found  in  1741  in  Brazil,  and  is  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg,  but  as  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment will  not   suffer  it  to  be  examined, 
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many  persons  believe  it  to  be  only  a  white 
topaz. 

2.  The  '  Matan  '  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  esteemed  diamonds,  in  existence.  It 
is  ancat,  and  in  form  resembles  an  egg  in- 
dented on  one  side.  It  was  found  at  Lan- 
dak,  in  Borneo,  aboat  the  year  1760,  and 
belongs  to  the  sultan  of  Matan.  Wars  have 
been  waged  to  obtain  it,  and  the  owner  has 
refused  to  sell  it,  because  he  believes  that 
on  its  possession  depends  the  fortunes  of 
his  family.  The  Dutch  governor  of  Batavia 
offered  two  gun-boats,  with  stores  and  am* 
munition  complete,  and  £50,000  for  it,  bnt 
his  offer  was  refused.  Mr.  Crawfnrd  sets 
itsvalae  at  £260,378.  Strangers  are  not 
shown  the  real  stone,  but  a  bit  of  crystal  to 
represent  it. 

3.  The  *  Orloff '  is  a  rose  diamond,  now 
set  in  the  top  of  the  Russian  imperial  seep* 
tre,  but  has  passed  through  many  vicissi- 

•tudes  before  arriving  there.  Some  say  it 
originally  formed  one  of  the  eyes  of  the 
idol  at  Sherigan,  and  others  that  it  was  set 
in  the  famous  peacock  throne  of  Nadir 
Shah.  It  was  stolen  by%  French  soldier, 
who  sold  it  at  Malabar  for  £2,800.  The 
Armenian  Schaffras,  who  bought  it  of  a 
Jew,  made  a  profitable  bargain  with  the 
Empress  Catharine  II.,  for  he  received  460,- 
000  roubles,  a  pension  of  20,000  roubles, 
and  a  patent  of  nobility  as  well. 

4.  The  *  Austrian  or  Florentine  brilliant,' 
also  called  the  '  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,' 
has  a  slightly  yellowish  hue,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  bought  as  coloured  crystal  out 
of  a  jeweller's  shop  in  Florence.  It  has 
been  valued  at  £100,000. 

6  The  *  Pitt,'  or  *  Regent,'  is  the  most  per- 
fect brilliant  in  existence,  and  is  without  a 
rival  in  shape  and  water.  It  weighed  410 
carats  in  the  rough,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  1702  in  the  mines  of  Parteal,  twenty 
rniles  fron)  Masulipatam,  by  a  slave,  who 
concealed  it  in  a  gash  made  for  its  reception 
in  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  running  away 
from  his  master,  offered  it  to  a  sailor,  on 
condition  that  he  assisted,  him  to  escape. 
The  sailor  lured  him  on  board  a  ship,  and 
after  throwing  him  overboard,  sold  the  stone 
to  Jamchund  for  £1,000.  Thomas  Pitt, 
governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  purchased  it 
of  this  Hindoo  merchant  for  £12,500,  and 
then  had  it  cut  into  a  fine  brilliant.  The 
cutting  occupied  two  years,  and  cost  £5,000, 
but  the  fragments  cut  off  were  valued  at 
£3,000  to  £4,000.  Pitt  seems  to  have  found 
liis  diamond  a  rather  unenviable  possession, 
for  so  fearful  was  he  of  robbery,  that  he 
never  made  known  beforehand  the  day  of 
his  coming  to  town,  nor  slept  two  nights 
consecutively  in  the  same  house.     The  fame 


of  the  diamond  spread  over  Europe,  and 
many  persons  tried  to  obtain  a  yght  of  it ; 
but  Uffenbach,  who  visited  this  country  in 
1712,  found  all  his  efforts  fruitless.  Many 
tales  floated  about  in  society  which  were 
not  very  creditable  to  Pitt,  and  he  was 
therefore  forced  to  clear  himself  in  a  pam- 
phlet.     Pope  wrote  : — 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  Iny, 

An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  ; 

He  pledjired  it  to  the  knight,  the  knight  had  wit. 

So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. ' 

This  celebrated  stone  gave  point  to  one  of 
the  first  Lord  Holland's  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  gveat  opponent, 
the  first  William  Pitt,  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  a  certain  motion  might  be  a  millstone 
about  the  mover's  neck,  to  drag  him  to  the 
lower  regions.  Pitt  afterwards  (when  in 
oflSce)  Adopted  the  plan  he  had  before  stig- 
matized, so  Henry  Fox  rose  and  said, '  I  am 
happy  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
retracted  the  opinion  he  has  hitherto  main- 
tained, and  I  sincerely  wish  that  what  he 
hoped  would  prove  a  millstone  about  my 
neck  may  become  a  brilliant  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  his  namesake's  to  grace 
his  hat  withal.'  In  1717  Pitt  sold  the 
stone  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  for  £135,000.  It  was  stolen  dur- 
ing the  Keign  of  Terror,  but  was  restored 
io  a  mysterious  manner.  Napoleon  I.  found 
it  o  inestimable  value  to  him,  for  after  the 
18th  Brnmaire,  by  pledging  it  to  the  Dutch^ 
he  procured  the  funds  that  were  so  indis- 
pensable for  the  consolidation  of  his  power. 
It  was  afterwards  redeemed,  and  ornament- 
ed the  pommel  of  the  emperor's  sword.  In 
1855  it  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

6.  The  '  Star  of  the  South '  is  a  brilliant 
^hieh  was  found  by  a  negro  in  the  province 
of  Mina^Geraes,  Brazil,  in  1853. 

7.  The  '  Koh-i-noor,'  or  Mountain  of 
Light,  was  the  talisman  of  India  for  many 
centuries.  According  to  Hindu  legend  it 
was  worn  by  Kama,  king  of  Anga,  and  one 
of  the  warriors  who  were  slain  in  the  Great 
War,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Sanscrit 
epic  Maha^bhdrata,  The  Emperor  Baber 
records  the  fact  of  this  diamond  having 
been  taken  at  Agra,  by  Humayun,  in  May, 
1526,  and  when  Tavernier  visited  the  court 
of  the  Great  Mogul  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  Aurungzebe,  who  treated  it  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  According  to  tradition, 
Mohammed  Shah,  the  great  grandson  of 
Aurungzebe,  wore  the  Koh-i-noor  in  front 
of  his  turban  at  his  interview  with  his  con- 
queror, Nadir  Shah,  when  the  latter  mon- 
arch insisted  upon  exchanging  turbans  in 
proof  of  his  regard.  Mr.  King  believes  that 
Tavernier  did  not  see  the  Koh-i-noor,  but  a 
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rnacb  larger  tstoDC  called  the  ^  Great  Mogul/ 
Professor  ^^askeljne,  however,  proves  that 
the  traveller's  calcnlatioiis  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended npon,  and  shows  that  the  weight  in 
ratis  given  by  Tavemier  is  identical  with 
the  Emperor  Baber's  statement  of  the  weight 
of  his  diamond,  and  that  both  agree  with 
that  of  the  *  Koh-i-noor.'  On  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Pnnjaub  in  1850  by  the  British 
Goveniment,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Koh- 
i-noor  should  be  presented  to  the  Queen. 
After  the  East  India  Company  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  gem,  it  was  sent  by  Lord  I)al- 
housie  to  England  in  the  possession  of  two 
officers.  After  liaving  been  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  it  was 
recut  in  Mr.  Garrard's  house,  by  workmen 
brought  over  from  Mr.  Coster's  establish- 
ment at  Amsterdam.  The  cutting  by  the 
new  process,  which  included  the  employ- 
ment of  a  small  steam  engine,  is  said  to 
have  cost  £8,000.  Mr.  King  relates  a  curi- 
ous story  of  the  danger  the  stone  was  in  at 
this  period,  lie  writes :  *  The  London 
jeweller  entrusted  with  the  reeutting  of  the 
Koh-i-noor  was  displaying  his  finished  work 
U)  a  wealthy  patron,  who  accidentally  let 
the  slippery  and  weighty  gem  slip  through 
his  fingers  and  fall  on  the  ground.  The 
jeweller  was  on  the  point  of  fainting  with 
alarm,  and  on  recovering  himself,  reduced 
the  other  to  the  same  state,  by  informing 
him  that  had  the  stone  struck  the  floor  at  a 
particular  angle  it  would  infallibly  have  split 
in  two,  and  been  irreparably  ruined.' 

9.  The  *  Shah '  was  presented  to  the  em- 
peror of  liussia  by  Chosroes,  the  son  of 
Abbas  Mirza.  It  is  a  faceted  prism,  and  is 
engraved  with  a  Persian  inscription. 

1 0.  The  *  I'igott '  has  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
century  it  was  sold  by  lottery  for  £30,000, 
and  was  afterwards  bought  by  Uuudoll  and 
Bridge  for  £6,000.  The  pasha  of  Egypt 
then  gave  the  original  price  of  £30,000  for 
it. 

1 1 .  The  *  Nassack  '  was  captured  from 
the  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas  by  the  mar- 
(]uis  of  Hastings.  It  was  then  Indian  cut, 
and  weighed  80|  carats ;  but  after  chang- 
ing hands  several  times  it  was  purchased  by 
the  marquis  of  Westminster,  who  employed 
Messrs.  llunt  and  lloskell  to  recut  it.  Mr. 
King  treats  the  *  Pigott '  and  '  Nassack  '  as 
the  same  stone. 

1 2.  This,  is  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
diamond,  which  was  found  iu  Brazil  a  few 
years  ago. 

13.  This  diamond  is  now  offered  for  sale 
at  £10,000. 

1 4.  Tlie  *  Sancy  '  is  a  renowned  stone,  but 
n)ore  credit  has  been  given  to  it  than  is  its 


due.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  dia- 
mond worn  by  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bar- 
gundy  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Nancy,  but  Mr.  JKing  gives  the  following 
reason  for  disbelieving  this  story.  De  Boot 
states  that  the  largest  diamond  ever  seen  in 
Europe  was  the  one  purchased  from  Carlo 
Afi^etati,  of  Antwerj),  by  Philip  II.,  in 
1559,  which  weighed  47^  carats.  Now 
Philip  had  been  presented  with  the  jewel 
of  his  unfortunate  ancestor  six  years  before 
this  date,  so  that  cuuld  not  be  the  *  Sancy,' 
which  weighed  54  carats.  The  Baron  de 
Sancy  died  in  1627,  and  forty-two  years  af- 
terwards his  diamond  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  queen  of  England,  probably  Ilenri- 
etta  Maria.  Subsequently  it  belonged  to 
James  11.,  who  sold  it  to  Loub  XIV.  for 
£25,000.  Ijouis  XV.  is  said  to  have  woru 
it  in  the  clasp  of  his  hat  at  his  coronation. 
The  stone  was  stolen  in  the  great  robbery 
of  September,  1792,  but  appears  again  in 
1838,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Demidoff 
family.  In  February,  1865,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Messrs.  Garrard  for  Sir  Jamsetjec 
Jejeebhoy,  of  A)mbay,  and  thus,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  it  again  returned  to  India. 
The  price  paid  for  it  was  £20,000. 

No  list  of  celebrated  diamonds  would  be 
complete  without  some  mention  of  the  no- 
torious necklace  which  played  so  important 
a  figure  in  the  events  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. This  matchless  jewel  was  the  result 
of  an  order  given  by  Louis  XV.  for  the 
most  costly  set  of  diamonds,  to  be  present- 
ed by  him  to  his  mistress,  Madame  Du 
Barry.  The  king  died  before  the  order 
could  be  executed,  and  the  jewellers  were  in 
consequence  ruined.  The  necklace,  which 
contained  629  diamonds,  was  however  fin- 
ished, and  offered  to  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
refused  it.  That  arch  impostor,  Madame 
de  la  Motte,  then  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  by  the  help  of  lies  and  forgery  obtained 
possession  of  it,  with  what  consequences 
both  to  innocent  and  guilty,  is  known  to  all. 

The  ruby  as  well  as  the  sapphire  is  formed 
of  corundum,  or  crystallized  clay,  and  the 
two  stones  are,  in  fact,  identical  in  compo- 
sition, so  that  the  red  sapphire  is  a  ruby 
and  the  blue  ruby  a  sapphire.  Thus  a  long 
crystal  has  been  found  which  was  red  ruby  at 
one  end,  blue  sapphire  at  the  other,  and 
colourless  beryl  between.  The  ruby  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  stones  when  free  from 
flaw,  of  large  size,  and  of  a  colour  which 
should  exactly  resemble  that  of  pigeon^ s 
blood.  The  flnest  rubies  are  obtained  in 
Siam  and  Bnrmah,  but  they  arc  also  found 
in  Ceylon  and  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
One  of  the  titles  of  the  king  of  Burmah  is 
Lord  of  the  Rubies,  and  he  is  said  to  pos- 
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se6&  one  as  large  as  a  pigcoit*s  egg,  but  no 
European  has  ever  seen  it.  A  fine  stone  of 
fonc  carats^  weight  is  worth  from  £400  to 
£450,  but  above  this  weight  they  are.  very 
rare,  and  woaid  command  fancy  prices. 

The  ruby  has  been  most  siiocessf  nlly  imi- 
tated in  paste,  and  garnets  backed  by  a  ruby 
foil  are  often  met  with.  The  monster  ruby 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  set  in  the  middle  of  a 
golden  rose,  for  a  pendant,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Bernese  after  his  rout  at  Gran- 
son,  turned  out,  when  purchased  by  Jacob 
Fugger,  to  be  false.  Many  so-called  rubies 
are  nothing  more  than  spinel  or  balas- 
rubies.  Crimson  spinel  is  named  spinel- 
raby,  and  rose -red  or  pink  spinel,  balas- 
ruby. 

Magical  properties  have  been  assigned  to 
the  ruby,  and  Brnhman  traditions  speak  of 
the  abode  of  the  gods  as  lighted  by  enor- 
mous rubies  and  emeralds.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  jtmulet  against  poison, 
plague,  sadness,  evil  thoughts,  wicked  spir- 
its, <fec.,  and  it  warned  its  wearer  of  evil  by 
becoming  black  or  obscure. 

The  '  heaven-hucd '  sapphire  is  found  in 
all  tints  and  shades  of  blue,  and  the  an- 
cients called  the  dark-coloured  male  and  the 
pale  female.  It  is  not  so  valuable  when  of 
a  great  size  as  the  ruby,  but  a  fine  stone 
fetches  a  high  price.  Mr.  Emanuel ;  tells 
the  story  of  a  noble  lady  who  possessed 
perhaps  the  finest  known  sapphire,  but  sold 
it  during  her  lifetime,  and  replaced  it  by  a 
skilful  imitation,  which  deceived  the  jewel- 
ler who  valued  it  for  probate  duty.  It  was 
estimated  at  £10,000,  and  the  legatee  paid 
legacy  duty  for  it  before  he  found  out  the 
deception.  The  largest  sapphire  is  the 
^  Wooden  spoon  seller,'  so  c|klled  from  the 
occupation  of  its  finder  in  Bengal,  but  also 
known  as  the  Ruspoli.  Its  weight  is  132-]^ 
carats.  It  was  bought  hj  Ferret,  a  French 
jeweller,  for  £6,800,  and  is  now  in  the  Musit 
de  Mineralogiey  Paris.  One  of  the  finest  sap- 
pliires  is  in  the. possession  of  Lady  Burdett 
Contts,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  crown 
jewels  of  France. 

The  sapphire  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
was  worn  by  the  inquirer  of  the  oracle  at 
his  shrine.  It  was  supposed  to  prevent  evil 
and  impure  thoughts,  and  was  worn  by 
priests,  on  account  of  its  power  to  preserve 
the  chastity  of  the  wearer.  St.  Jerome 
a£5rmed  that  it  procures  favour  w;th  princes, 
pacifies  enemies,  and  obtains  freedom  from 
captivity  ;  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
properties  attributed  to  it  was  its  power  of 
killing  any  venomous  reptile  that  was  put 
into  the  same  glass  with  it. 

The  emerald  has  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  the  most  abundant  1 


and  finest  supply  comes  from  Peru  and 
Chili.  The  Spaniards  obtaui^d  large  hoards 
of  emeralds  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  for 
the  priests  of  the  goddess  whom  the  Span- 
iards called  Esmer^da,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  an  enormous  emerald  of 
the  shape  and  size  of  an  ostrich  egg,  gave 
out  that  she  esteemed  no  offering  so  much 
as  one  of  her  own  daughters.  The  king  of 
Spain  is  said  to  have  received  one  hundred- 
weight, but  many  were  destroyed  on  ac- 
count of  the  Peruvian  priest  who  accom- 
panied the  Spanish  army  persuading  the 
soldiers  that  the  test  of  the  genuineness  was 
to  smite  them  with  a  hammer  on  an  anvil. 
The  emerald  is  of  the  same  chemical  com- 
position as  the  beryl,  or  aquamarine,  which 
is  of  little  value.  When  first  withdrawn 
from  the  mine  it  is  so  soft  as  to  crumble 
by  friction,  but  it  hardens  by  exposure^  to 
the  air.  It  is  so  rarely  perfect,  that  '  an 
emerald  without  a  flaw '  has  passed  into  « 
provefb,  and  fine  specimens  are  worth  from 
£20  to  £40  the  carat.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
its  value  was  enormous,  and  Cellini  puts  it 
at  400  gold  scudi  the  carat,  or  four  times 
the  amount  at  which  ho  values  the  dia- 
mond. It  is  sometimes  of  great  size,  and 
the  largest  known  is  the  Devonshire  eme- 
rald, found  at  Muro,  near  Santa  Fe  di  Bo- 
gota, and  purchased  by  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire from  Don  Pedro.  It  is  not  cut,  and 
is  two  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  8 
ounces  18  pennyweights. 

The  ancients  dedicated ,  the  emerald  to 
Mercury,  and  supposed  it  to  be  good  for 
the  eyes. 

The  deep-green  emerald,  iu  whose  fresh  rej^ard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend. 

The  Upidaries  who  cut  the  stone  were 
thought  to  possess  in  consequence  a  good 
eyesight.  Nero  observed  the  feats  of  the 
gladiators  through  an  eyeglass  of  emerald, 
and  the  gem  was  therefore  sometimes  called 
Neronianus,  a  name  continued  as  late  as  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  The  huge  em- 
eralds made  into  cups  and  dishes  that  are 
mentioned  by  the  ancients  'are  supposed  to 
have  been  green  fluorspar,  or  composed  of 
a  kind  of  glass.  The  Cingalese  anxiously 
seek  after  the  thick  bottoms  of  our  wine 
bottles,  and  cut  out  of  them  apparently  fine 
emeralds,  which  they  dispose  of  at  high 

{)rices.  The  Brighton  emeralds  are  of  a 
ike  origin.  The  broken  bottles,  thrown 
purposely  into  the  sea  by  the  lapidaries  of 
the  place,  are  by  the  attrition  of  the 
shingle  speedily  converted  into  the  form  of 
natural  pebbles. 

"^he  turquoise,  or  Turkish  stone,  is  sky- 
blue  and  opaqne,  and  is  found  in  Persia. 
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A  variety (13  also  found  at  Mount  Sinai,  in 
Arabia  Petrea,  in  the  matrix  of  a  calcareous 
rock.  The  shah  of  Persia  is  supposed  to 
have  in  his  possession  all  the  finest  gems,  as 
he  allows  only  those  of  inferior  quality  to 
leave  the  country.  In  consequence,  large 
turquoises  of  good  quality  and  fine  colour 
are  extremely  rare,  and  realize  large  prices. 
This  stone  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as 
a  talisman,  and  De  Boot  gives  a  long  list  of 
its  virtues.  Some  persons  have  supposed 
the  turquoise  to  be  composed  of  fossil  bone 
colourea  by  copper,  but  this  is  a  misappre- 
hension, as  the  bone  or  fossil  turquoise 
(odontoUte)  found  in  Languedoc  is  a  totally 
dijfferent  production,  and  is  sometimes  called 
turquoise-Bricaud,  from  the  name  of  the 
original  owner  of  the  mine. 

The  opal  was  highly  prized  by  the  an- 
cients, and  Nonius  went  into  exile  'rather 
than  surrender  his  fine  opal  to  Mark  An- 
tony. Marbodus  says  that  it  confers  the 
gift  of  invisibility  upon  the  wearer,  so  that 
Uie  thief,  protected  by  its  virtue  of  dazzling 
all  beholders,  conld  carry  off  his  plunder  in 
open  day.  It  was  also  supposed  to  confer 
upon  the  wearer  all  the  qualities  granted  by 
nature  to  itself.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  beautiful  stone,  as  the  noble  or  pre- 
cious opal,  the  fire  or  reddish  opal,  the  com- 
mon opal,  and  the  hydrophane  or  Mexican 
opal.  The  colours  are  produced  by  the 
polarising  and  refracting  effect  of  the  larainss 
of  the  stone  upon  the  light.  The  hydro- 
phane loses  its  beauty  on  being  exposed  to 
water,  and  it  was  this  stone  which  was  worn 
by  the  Baroness  Hermione  of  Arnhem  in 
*  Anne  of  Geierstein.'  It  is  said  that  the 
absurd  notion  of  the  opal  being  an  unlucky 
stone,  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the 
publication  of  Scott's  novel.  The  Empress 
Josephine's  opal,  called  the  Burning  of 
Troy,  from  the  innumerable  red  flames  blaz- 
ing on  its  surface,  was  considered  to  be  the 
finest  stono  of  modern  limes,  but  its  present 
owner  is  unknown.  In  .the  Museum  of 
Vienna  is  an  opal  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty,  for  which  £50,000  has  been  re- 
fused. 

The  amethyst,  one  of  the  qnartz  family, 
varies  in  shade  from  delicate  pink  or  lilac 
to  deep  purple  It  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  as  an  amulet  against  intoxica- 
tion, on  account  of  the  supposed  etymology 
of  the  word  ojiidvero^j  and  it  was  thought 
that  wine  drank  out  of  an  amethyst  cup 
would  not  inebriate.  It  is  known  as  the 
bishop's  stone,  from  being  worn  as  a  ring 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  just  as  the 
green  variety  of  tourmaline  is  said  to  be 
used  as  a  ring  stone  by  the  clergy  of  Brazil. 
In  1652  an  amethyst  was  worth  as  much  as 


a  diamond  of  equal  weight,  but  after  large 
quantitiea  had  been  sent  from  Brazil  they 
became  nearly  valueless.  Even  in  the  last 
century  it  was  still  held  in  estimation,  and 
Mr.  King  tells  us  that  Queen  Charlotte's 
necklace  of  well-matched  amethysts  (the 
most  perfect  ever  got  together)  was  valued 
at  £2,000,  but  it  would  not  now  command 
as  many  shillings.  The  oriental  amethyst 
is  quite  another  stone.  It  is  a  purple  sap- 
phire, or  a  rare  and  valuable  species  of  tho 
precious  corundum. 

The  garnet  is  of  little  value,  but  is  effec- 
tive in  jewellery  on  account  of  its  brilliant 
colour.  When  cut  en  c€U)aehon,  that  is,  ob- 
long and  raised  like  the  section  of  a  plum, 
it  is  called  a  carbuncle.  The  pendent  car^ 
bnncle  to  the  necklace  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  which  that  qneen  wore  at  her  mar« 
rii^e  with  Darnley,  was  valued  at  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  five  hundred  crowns.  Tho 
purple  or  red-wine-tinted  garnets  are  named 
almaudine. 

Here  we  must  end  our  account  of  the 
most  precious  stones.  Had  we  space  we 
might  give  some  notice  of  those  less* pre- 
cious, and  of  the  many  other  substances  used 
in  jewellery  which  are  of  interest  from  their 
beauty  or  from  the  superstitions  that  are 
attached  to  them.  The  makers  of  acrostic 
jewellery  often ^use  stones  that  are  held  in 
little  estimation,  in  order  to  obtain  a  letter 
they  want.  Thus,  lapis  lazuli  must  be 
used  tor  / ;  nephrite  or  jade  for  n ;  verde 
antique  for  v  ;  and  zircon  for  z.  There  are 
no  stones  whose  names  commence  with  the 
letters/,  it,  u;  w,  and  ar,  but  all  the  remain- 
der of  the  alphabet  is  appropriate. 

Precious  stones  are  objects  of  the  great- 
est beauty,  and  although  often  used  for  pur- 
poses of  mere  display,  they  have  a  perma- 
nent and  abidp^  value,  on  account  of  their 
distinguishing  qualities  of  hardness  and  in- 
destructibility. A  stone  which  has  a  his- 
tory that  can  be  traced  back  a  decade  of 
centuries  or  more,  cannot  but  exert  some 
influence  over  our  imaginations.  Besides 
their  beauty,  precious  stones  are  of  interest 
on  account  of  their  optical  qualities,  their 
chemical  constitution,  and  the  prominent 
position  they  have  held  in  universal  history  ; 
therefore  their  praises  have  been  published 
by  science,  art,  history,  and  poetry.  We 
have  already  noticed  how  poets  have  sung 
of  the  virtues  of  gems,  and  we  cannot  do 
bettor  than  close  our  roll  with  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  who  tells  us  of — 

.  .  .  deep-brain'd  sonnets  that  did  amplify. 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 
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Art.  V. —  Capital  and  Labour :  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Fads  on  Both  Sides, 

(1.)  Work  and  Wages.  By  Thomas  Bb  asset, 
M.P.     Bell  and  Daldy. 

(2.)  The  Reports  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Bngineers. 

(3.)  Work  and  Pay ;  or,  Prineiples  of  Indus- 
trial Economy,  By  Leone  Levi.  Lectures 
delivered  at  King^s  College,  London.  Stra- 
ban  and  Co.     1876. 

(4.)  Lectures  in  reply  to  Le/me  Levi,  Keported 
in  *  Industrial  Review,'  late  "  Beehive.'  By 
Lloyd  Jones  and  Thomas  Patbrson.* 

When  the  political  institutions  of  a  modem 
State  have  been  improved  so  far  as  the  po- 
litical knowledge  and  aptitude  of  its  people 
will  admit,  no  more  has  been  done  than  to 
dear  a  stage  for  the  free  action  of  those 
material  forces  of  civilization  from  which 
has  to  be  derived  the  means  of  sustaining 
society  and  carrying  it  forward,  namely, 
Capital  and  Labour.  The  countless  accu- 
mulations and  resources  which  render  labour^ 

*  In  addition  to  the  works  quoted  above  may  be 
added  the  following,  and  we  give  further  titles 
for  the  convenience  of  readers  who  desire  to 
parsae  the  subject  into  detail : — (5.)  *  Inaugural 
Address  at  Glasgow,  April,  1876,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Eighth  Annual  Cooperative  Congress.' 
By  Professor  W,  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh. 
(6.)  '  The  Historv  of  Co-operation  in  England.' 
By  George  T.  Holyoake.  Two  Vols.  Trttbner 
and  Co.  (7.)  'Masters  and  Men.'  By  Ruj^ert 
Kettle.  1871.  (8.)  '  Boards  of  Concilia tftn/ 
&c  By  Rupert  Kettle.  1871.  (9.)  *  The  Trade 
Unions.'  An  Appeal  to  the  Working  Classes 
and  their  Friends.  By  Robert  Somers.  Edin- 
burgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.  (10.)  *  Industrial 
Conciliation.'  By  Henry  Crompton.  H.  S.  King. 
1876.  (11.)  *  Handy  Book  of  the  Labour  Laws.' 
By  George  Howelf,  late  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary  of  Trade  Unions.  Second  Edition.  (12.) 
'  Intimidation  and  Picketing,  and  Apprentices.' 
•  Contemporary  Review,'  Sept.,  Oct.,  1877.  (13.) 
'  An  Address  ^o  some  Miners,'  By  John  Morley. 
•Fortnightly  Review/  March.  1877.  (14.) 
'  Trade  Unions :  the  Blight  of  British  Industries 
and  Commerce.'  By  John  Honeyman.  Glas- 
gow:  Maclehose.  1876.  (15.)  '  The  Worth  of 
Wages.'  By  William  Denny,  Dumbarton. 
Dumbarton  :  Bennett.  1877.  (16.)  '  The  Piece- 
work  Question  in  Engineers'  and  Ironfounders' 
Shops.'  Correspondence,  &c.  1876.  (17.)  '  The 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows.'  By  F.  G. 
P.  Neison.  Layton.  1871.  (18.)  *  The  Strike 
of  the  Bricklayers  at  Messrs.  Doulton's  Build- 
ings.' Spon.  1876.  (19.)  <  Progress  of  the 
Working  Classes,  188a-1867.'  By  J.  M.  Lud- 
low  and  Lloyd  Jones.  Strahan.  1867.  (30). 
'  Industrial  Statistics.'  By  C.  P.  Be  van.  Stam- 
ford.  1877.  (21.)  'The  Clergy  and  Trade 
Unions.'  Conferences  at  the  Chapter  House, 
St.  Paul's,  June,  1877 ;  and  Discussion  at 
Church  Congress  at  Croydon,  October,  1877. 
(22.)  '  Reports  (1867-69)  of  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  1867,  with  Sir  William  Erie  as 
Chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  Organization  and 
Kales  of  Trade  Unions,  whether  of  Workmen 
or  Employers,  and  of  the  efl^t  of  such  Unions 
on  the  Trade  and  Industry  of  the  Country.' 


organized  or  individual,  most  effective,  are 
on  the  aide  of  Capital.  The  industry,  pa- 
tience, skill,  and  discipline,  which  give  life 
and  action  to  the  dead  masses  of  capital, 
are  on  the  side  of  Labour.  In  any  given 
country,  unless  there  be  a  combination  of 
the  two  forces,. both  will  waste  away,  and 
the  country  must  decline  and  perish ;  and 
unless  there  be  an  intelligent  settlement  of 
the  respective  claims  of  each  side  of  the 
combination,  ceaseless  strife  and  conflict 
will,  by  a  longer  and  more  miserable  route, 
lead  to  the  same  catastrophe. ' 

In  DO  two  countries  of  the  civilized  world 
does,  or  can,  this  conflict  of  capital  and 
labour  present  itself  at  any  moment  in  ex- 
actly the  same  shape.  In  countries  like 
Germany  and  Austria,  where  the  masses  of 
the  labourers  were  but  lately  free  only  in 
part,  and  where  capital  has  but  recently  be- 
come a  conspicuous  power,  the  contest  is 
marked  by  a  violence  of  measures  and  doc- 
trines not  found  in  countries  like  our  own, 
where  personal  freedom  and  great  wealth 
are  centuries  old.  To  France  and  Belgium 
the  same  observations  apply,  but  with  re- 
serve. In  America  the  di&cuity  presents 
itself  under  aspects  of  which  we  have  no 
example  in  the  old  world.  In  the  United 
States,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  de- 
mocracy, and  the  apparently  boundless  and 
exhaustless  capabilities  of  an  entire  conti- 
nent, forcibly  surest  to  ignorance  and 
greed  that  a  popular  vote  would  be  just  as 
efficacious  in  fixing  w^es  as  in  making  and 
unmaking  caucuses  and  conventidns. 

More  solid  advances  have  been  made  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other  towards  mas- 
tering the  very  difficult  problem  which,  un- 
til it  be  thoroughly  understood,  will  expose 
us  to  perils  not  easily  overstated.  We  are 
still  far  from  a  solution  of  ail  the  perplexi- 
ties; but  we  are  much  nearer  a  solution 
both  theoretical  and  practical  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed ;  and  we  are  certainly  quite 
beyond  the  range  of  the  wild  and  menacing 
methods  of  clearing  away  obstacles  which 
meet  with  formidable  support  in  most  of 
the  countries  we  have  named.  Here  we 
have  not  only  the  guidance  of  modes  of  in- 
vestigation and  reasoning,  the  result  of  free 
and  sustained  discussion  by  men  having  the 
most  different  interests  and  views,  as  well 
labourers  as  capitalists,  but  we  are  able  to 
appeal  to  experience  as  realized  on  the 
largest  scale.  During  the  last  eighty  or  a 
hundred  years  these  Islands  have  exhibited 
a  rate  of  improvement  for  which  no  parallel 
can  be  found  ;  and  we  have  the  means  of 
knowing  exactly  how  the  improvement 
arose,  how  it  has  been  kept  up,  and  why  in 
certain  directions  and  certain  respects  it  has 
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not  been  greater  or  less  than  in  oibcrs.  In 
1801  there  were  nine  millions  of  people  in 
England  and  Wales,  living  in  one  and  a  half 
minion  of  houses.  In  1871  there  were 
twenty-three  millions,  in  foar  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  houses ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  the  twenty-three  (now,  in  1877,  be- 
come at  least  twenty-four)  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  far  better  fed,  clothed,  taught^  and 
occupied,  and  the  fonr  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions (now  become  four  and  a  half  millions) 
of  houses  are  in  all  respects  better  con- 
structed and  appointed,  in  1877  than  they 
were  in  1800 — nearly  three  generations  ago. 
These  three  generations,  therefore,  have 
palpably  succeeded  not  only  in  fostering  the 
rapid  growth  of  capital,  but  also  in  so  rais. 
ing  the  rewards  of  labour,  that  population 
has  increased  nearly  threefold,  and  the 
standard  of  living  and  comfort  has  been  en- 
hanced in  the  same  or  a  greater  ratio. 

On  every  ground,  therefore,  of  common 
sense  and  sound  philosophy,  we  are  bound 
to  investigate  any  difficulties  of  the  present 
time  between  capital  and  labour,  and  to  test 
any  anticipations  respecting  them  in  future, 
by  the  positive  knowledge  and  the  positive 
results  which  the  immediate  past  history  of 
our  own  country  supplies  in  such  ample 
measure. 

There  are  two  misconceptions  to  be 
cleared  away  as  preliminary  to  the  argu- 
ment—  misconceptions  often  met  with  in 
quarters  where  it  is  not  creditable  they 
should  occur.  The  iirst  is  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  results  of  the  three  genera- 
tions of  work  just  mentioned,  is  that  the 
rich  have  been  growing  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,  and  hence  that  all  our  methods  have 
been  false.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
statement  more  at  variance  with  the  truth. 
That  there  are  still  large  multitudes  of  help- 
lessly pauper  people  is  true  enough;  and 
these  crowds  are  not  likely  to  disappear  or 
diminish  so  long  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  come  yearly  into  the  world 
with  diseased  bodies,  disabled  limbs,  and 
mental  and  moral  faculties  obtuse  or  imbe* 
cile  ;  and  so  long  as  vice,  folly,  and  misfor- 
tune drag  down  into  misery  victims  of 
every  age,  station,  and  degree  of  culture. 
The  threefold  increase  of  population  is  itr 
self  an  antswer  to  the  statement  more  cogent 
than  any  other.  Physical  nature  forbids 
that  twenty-four  millions  of  people  can  live 
in  comfort  where  only  nine  millions  lived 
eighty  years  ago,  unless  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  life  have  undergone  an 
amelioration,  which,  if  needful,  could  be 
set  forth  in  a  schedule  of  particulars,  for 
which  a  volume  would  be  required. 

The  second  misconception  is  that  we  shall 


assist  this  discussion  of  the  relations  of  capi- 
tal and  labour,  as  we  now  find  them,  by 
going  back  to  some  epoch  to  be  found  cen- 
turies ago — to  some  period  when  the  arts 
were  so  rude  and  ill  protected  that  they 
could  exist  only  in  guilds,  and  when  the 
king  and  his  council  acted  upon  the  belief 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  fix  the  wages  of 
each  man*s  labour  and  the  price  of  most 
people's  goods.  These  are  called  frequently 
ages  of  faith,  and,  by  a  still  greater  abuse 
of  language,  good  old  times,  when  a  fair 
day's  wage  was  given  for  a  fair  day's  work. 
They  were  ages  neither  of  faith  nor  fair- 
ness.* They  were  ages  of  poverty,  starva- 
tion, violence,  rapine,  ignorance,  and  fraud. 
As  we  understand  capital,  there  was  next  to 
none  of  it.  In  the  six  hundred  years  from 
the  first  to  the  third  of  our  kings  who  has 
borne  the  name  of  William,  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  a  little  more  than 
doubled  itself — that  is  to  say,  grew  slowly, 
painfully,  with  long  pauses  and  melancholy 
periods  of  retrogression,  occasioned  by  some 
pestilence  or  famine  more  dire  than  usual, 
from  between  two  and  three  millions  of  per- 
sons to  between  five  and  six.  But  what  a 
commentary  is  that  hardly-won  increase  of 
half  a  million  of  people  in  a  century  upon 
the  fantastical  and  pernicious  sentiment 
which  a  certain  set  of  foolish  teachers  be- 
stow upon  ages  from  which  it  is  the  great- 
est of  blessings  that  wo  have  been  wboUy 
delivered.! 

As  an  actual  fact,  therefore,  on  the  larg- 
est scale,  the  progressive  improvement  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  this  country  during 
the  last  seventy,  but  more  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty,  years  is  undeniable,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
beneficent  revolutions  in  modern  history. 
How  then  has  it  been  brought  about  \  We 
will  answer  this  inquiry  almost  wholl}'  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill,  not  only  because 

*  The  prreat  number  of  churches  in  those 
times  is  frequently  cited  as  a  strong  proof  of 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  age  of  faith.  It  is 
a  proof  of  the  exact  opposite.  A  church  in 
those  days  was  about  the  best  of  paying  specu- 
lations, when  in  the  hands  of  an  acceptablo 
priest.  On  the  scores  of  saints'  davs  and  holi- 
days, the  priest  and  the  publican  and  competi- 
tors of  worse  descriptions  shared  the  spoils 
amon^  them. 

f  '  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  immense  de- 
velopment of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  the 
condition  for  the  better  of  onr  English  opera- 
tives,  whether  in  a  monetary,  social,  eiducational, 
sanitary,  or  legislative  light.  It  is  very  doabt> 
fal  whether  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes 
themselves  ever  take  heed  of  the  strides  that 
they  have  made,  or  think  how  little  they  have 
to  lament  that  the  *'  good  old  times"  are  past 
and  gone.' — ^"Fhe  Industrial  Classes/  1877,  by 
C.  P.  Bevan — a  work  of  authority  nnd  research. 
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Le  has  givca  nearly  the  best  answer  to  be 
anywhere  found,  bat  also  because,  as  is  well 
known,  he  discussed  every  question  of  la- 
bour and  capital  with  a  desire  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  labourers  of  all  deBcriptioB&— 
not  omitting  the  humblest  of  either  sex.  In 
the  chapter,  '  On  what  Depends  the  Degree 
of  Productiveness  of  Productive  Agents  ? ' 
(*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,'  book  i. 
chap.  7)  he  says :  — 

Wc  have  concluded  our  general  survey  of 
the  requisites  of  production.  We  have  found 
that  they  may  be  reduced  to  three — ^labour, 
capital,  and  the  materials  and  motive  forces 
afforded  by  nature.  Of  those,  labour  and  the 
raw  material  of  the  globe  are  indispensable. 
Capital  is  itself  the  product  of  labour :  its  in- 
strumentality in  production  is  therefore  in 
reality  that  of  labour  in  an  indirect  shape. 
Of  capital,  again,  one,  and  by  far  the  largest 
portion^  conduces  to  'production  only  by  sus- 
taining in  existence  the  labour  which  pro- 
duces. The  remainder — namely  the  instru- 
ments and  materials-contribute  to  it  directly 
in  the  same  manner  with  natural  agents  and 
the  materials  supplied  by  nature. 

Mr.  Mill  then  specifics  as  the  first  cause 
of  the  superior  productiveness  of  a  country, 
natural  advantages,  such  as  climate,  soil, 
minerals,  harbours,  and  navigable  rivers; 
but  with  the  emphatic  qualification  that  it 
has  scarcely  cvef  happened  that  the  coun- 
tries with  the  greatest  natural  advantages 
have  been  the  most  eminent  in  prosperity 
and  power.  Athens,  Tyre,  Marseilles,  Ven- 
ice, and  the  Free  Cities  of  the  Baltic,  were 
all  by  nature  poor  and  ill-favoured  regions. 
lie  proceeds : — 

The  second  cause  of  superior  productive- 
ness is  the  greater  energy  of  labour.  By  this 
is  not  to  be  understood  occasional,  but  regu- 
lar and  habitual  energy.  .  .  .  Individuals  or 
nations  do  not  differ  so  much  in  the  efforts 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  make  under 
strong  immediate  incentives,  as  in  their  ca- 
pacity of  present  exertion  for  a  distant  ob- 
ject, and  in  the  thoroughness  of  their  applica- 
tion to  work  on  ordinary  occasions.  Some 
amount  of  these  qualities  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  any  great  improvement  among  man- 
kind. .  .  .  There  is  no  need  that  less  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  should  diminish  the 
strenuous  and  business-like  application  to  the 
matter  in  hand  which  is  found  in  the  best 
English  workmen,  and  is  their  most  valuable 
quality. 

The  third  element  which  determines  the 
productiveness  of  the  labour  of  a  community 
IS  the  skill  and  knowledge  therein  existing, 
whether  it  be  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
labourers  themselves,  or  of  those  wlio  direct 
their  labour.  .  .  .  Thn  productiveness  of  the 
labour  of  a  people  is  limited  by  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  of  life ;  and  any  progress  in 
these  arts,  and  any  improved  application  by 


machinery  and  invention  of  the  objects  or 
powers  of  nature  to  industrial  uses,  enablea 
the  same  quantity  and  intensity  of  labour  to 
raise  greater  produce.* 

These  passages  contain  the  simple,  but 
the  real,  answer  to  the  inquiry  how  this 
country  has  been  able  to  raise  its  popula- 
tion from  nine  to  twenty-four  millions  in 
seventy  years,  and  to  do  so  with  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  degree  of  general  comfort.  By 
the  means  of  steady  and  effective  labour, 
aided  by  progressive  invention  and  capital, 
we  have  year  by  year  added  enormously  to 
the  volume  of  our  products ;  and  by  means 
of  this  additional  production  we  have  great- 
ly cheapened  the  means  of  living,  because 
we  have  become  possessed  of  augmenting 
masses  of  commodities,  the  larger  part  of 
which  has  necessarily  been  distributed  as 
wages.  The  chain  of  causes  is  close  and 
obvious :  capital,  invention,  effective  labour, 
more  commodities,  cheaper  prices,  better 
wages,  enhanced  comfort,  progressive  popu- 
lation. 

Let  us  refer  to  Mr.  Mill  again. 

If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place 
than  another,  if  the  subsistence  and  comfort 
of  the  class  of  hired  labourers  are  more  am- 
ple, it  is  for  no  other  reason  than  becaitse  eapi- 
tal  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  population. 
It  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation 
or  of  production  that  is  of  importance  to  the 
labouring  classes ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even 
of  the  fundd  destined  for  distribution  among 
the  labourers;  it  is  the  proportion  between 
those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom 
they  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the  class 
can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by 

*  Dr.  Enffel,  the  eminent  and  well-known 
head  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  at  Berlin,  in  a  re- 
cent work  estimates  t/ie  labour-sating  effects  of 
the  steam  motive  power  at  present  in  use  as  fol-' 
lows.  *  The  aggregate'  steam  power  in  use  in 
the  world  is  at  present  three  and  a  half  millions 
horse  power  employed  in  stationary  engines,  and 
ten  millions  horse  power  in  looomotive  engines. 
This  force  is  maintained  without  the  consump- 
tion  of  anim^  food,  except  by  the  miners  who 
dig  the  coals,  and  the  force  maintained  in  their 
muscles  is  to  the  force  given  oat  by  the  coals 
produced  by  them  about  one  to  one  thousand. 
Tiiis  steam  power  is  equal  to  the  working  force 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  horses  ;  and  as  one 
horse  consumes  three  times  as  much  food  as  one 
man,  this  steam  power  is  equivalent  to  tlie 
saving  of  food  of  seventy-five  millions  of  human 
beings,  or  about  the  united  population  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  •  .  .  Three 
power-looms,  attended  by  one  man,  produce 
seventy-eight  pieces  of  cotton  fabric  against  four 
pieces  produced  by  one  hand-loom,  worked  by 
one  man,  in  1800— that  is  to  say,  one  man  in 
1877  turns  out  twenty  times  as  much  produce 
as  in  1800.  ...  A  carpenter's  planinpr-machine 
does  the  work  of  twenty  men.  A  McCormack's 
corn-reaper  doubled  the  strain  produce  of  the 
United  States,  by  enabling  the  available  labour 
to  harvest  the  extended  crops.' 
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alteriDg  that  proportion;  and  every  scheme 
for  their  benefit  which  does  not  proceed  on 
this  as  its  foundation,  is,  for  all  permitnent 
purposes,  a  delusion  (book  ii.  chap.  11). 

In  other  words :  As  it  is  certain  that  in 
tliis  country  the  increase  of  numbers  in  popu- 
lation has  been  and  is  steadily  progressive, 
higher  wages  have  been  and  can  only  be 
possible  by  an  increase  of  capital  (arising 
from  the  three  causes  already  specified)  still 
more  progressive.  The  same  inferences  are 
extended  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  third  and  fourth 
books,  on  International  Trade,  and  on  the 
*  Influence  of  the  Progress  of  Society  on 
Production  and  Distribution ; '  with  the 
general  result  that  it  is  pnly  by  unabated 
progress  in  the  application  of  the  three  con- 
ditions (abundant  capital,  effective  labour, 
and  natural  agents)  wnich  lead  to  augment- 
ed gross  produce,  '  that  a  country  is  enabled 
to  obtain,  at  less  and  less  of  real  costy  not 
only  its  own  productions,  but  those  of  for- 
eign countries.  Indeed,  whatever  dimin- 
ishes the  cost  of  its  own  production,  when 
of  an  exportable  character,  enables  it  to  ob- 
tain its  imports  at  less  real  cost' 

We  have  now  got  the  philosophy  or  basis 
of  the  ailment,  and  we  have  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  of  applying  it  to  the  facts  of 
real  life — to  the  opposite  interests  of  those 
who  pay  wages  and  those  who  live  on  them. 
These  difficulties  of  application  are  serious 
enough,  but  whatever  our  partialities  may 
be,  the  difficulties  must  bo  solved  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  basis  and  philosophy 
we  have  satisfied  ourselves  to  be  alone  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  nature  and 
the  facts  of  human  life. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  while  in  the 
mass  and  totality  of  things  capital  and  la- 
bour are  fellow- workers  and  joint  heirs  in 
the  process  and  results  of  production,  in  the 
detail  of  individual  trades  and  persons  they 
are  disputants,  competitors,  and  rivals  con- 
cerning their  respective  shares  in  the  com- 
modities which  have  been  produced,  and 
have  to  be  divided  between  them.  We  say 
commodities  rather  than  money,  because, 
for  our  present  purpose,  money  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  vehicle  or  counter. 

In  considering  this  natural  contention  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  actual  life 
there  is  no  sHch  thing  as  a  sharp  line  drawn 
between  capitalists  and  labourers.  They 
are  not  two  separate  and  distinct  sets  of 
persons.  In  point  of  fact,  the  great  majori- 
ty of  the  two  parties  mingle  with  each  other 
in  ways  and  degrees  so  infinite — capitalists 
being  labourers  and  labourers  capitalists — 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  sharp  and  bitter  an- 
tagonism is  taken  away  ;  and  this  is  a  miti- 


gating circumstance  which  prevents  much 
danger. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  contention  between  capital  and  labour, 
regarding  their  respective  snares  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  joint  ef!ort8,  is  exactly  the 
same  in  character  as  the  contention  between 
particular  portions  of  capital  and  labour  as 
producers  of  certain  kinds  of  goods — cloth 
and  shoes  for  example — and  the  rest  of  the 
community  who  are  consumers  of  these 
goods.  The  producer  seeks  by  all  means  to 
enhance  the  price  of  his  article — that  is  to 
say,  to  give  as  little  as  possible  of  his  own 
labour  and  capital  for  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  labour  and  capital  (expressed  in 
money)  of  the  person  to  whom  he  sells.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  market  established 
of  sellers  and  buyers,  and  we  thus  advance 
to  the  simple  but  fundamental  foimula 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  exchanges  of 
the  products  of  industry,  from  the.  most 
archaic  kinds  of  barter'to  the  recondite  and 
complex  circumstances  which  on  the  largest 
scale  govern  the  market  rate  for  labour 
(wages)  and  the  market  rate  for  capital  (in- 
terest and  discount). 

As  between  capitalists  and  labourers,  the 
capitalist  or  employer  seeks  naturally  to  sell 
his  own  commodity,  capital  (wages),  for  the 
largest  share  possible,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  of  the  commodity  (labour)  offered 
by  the  labourer.  On  the  other  side,  the  la- 
bourer desires  to  sell  his  labour  for  the  larg- 
est sum  or  price  possible  under  any  given 
condition  of  the  market  for  labour.  But 
here 'arises  a  material  qualification.  The 
money  wages  which  the  employer  offers  are 
all  of  the  same  quality  of  purchasing  power, 
and  mere  quantity  is  the  only  measure  of 
gradation.  The  labour  which  he  buys  is  of 
the  most  diverse  qualities  of  efficiency  in 
power  of  production,  from  efforts  of  mere 
muscular  strength,  through  all  the  grades  of 
aptitude,  skill,  quickness,  steadiness,  and  in- 
vention. Hence  it  is  a  constant  and  inevita- 
ble condition  in  the  labour  market  that 
capital  for  its  own  interest  seeks   by  all 

means  to  discover  and  ally  itself  with  the 

If 

highest  or  most  skilled  quality  of  labour; 
that  for  such  labour  it  is  willing  to  give  an 
extra  price  ;  and  hence  that  on  the  side  of 
the  labourers  those  are  most  successful  sell- 
ers— that  is,  contenders  or  competitors  with 
capital  as  regards  the  wages  or  share  of  the 
gross  produce  to  be  divided — who  have 
skill,  diligence,  aptitude,  and  character  to 
offer,  as  well  as  mere  strength  and  industry. 
When  capital  and  labour  combine  to  pro- 
duce and  offer  for  sale  under  the  freest  con- 
ditions (say)  cloth  or  shoes,  it  is  the  best 
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and  cheapest  descriptions  of  each  which 
command  the  market  to  the  largest  extent 
and  for  the  longest  time,  and  confer  the 
greatest  advantage  upon  both  the  producers 
and  consumers.  The  same  plain  principle 
neither  more  nor  less  governs  and  mast 
govern  the  dealings  between  the  capitalists 
and  labourers  whose  joint  efEorts  produce 
the  cloth  or  shoes — there  must  be  perfect 
freedom  of  choice  and  action  from  first  to 
last ;  and  sustained  success  can  be  the  result 
of  only  the  highest  qualities  of  industry, 
forethought,  and  skill. 

For  a  moment  we  may  interrupt  the  argu- 
ment (although  scarcely  necessary)  to  notice 
the  allegation  sometimes  made  that  labour 
is  not  a  commodity,  but  something  very 
different ;  inasmuch  as  for  the  support  of 
human  life  there  must  be  found  somewhere 
for  every  labourer  a  reasonable  or  minimum 
rate  of  wage,  with  but  little  re^rd  to  skill 
or  desert.  Such  a  claim  carries  with  it  its 
own  answer.  *  To  be  found  somewhere  ' — 
bnt  where  ?  and  by  whom  ?  and  under  the 
compulsion  of  what  natural  or  artificial  mo- 
tives or  obligations  ?  To  give  wages  except 
for  skill  or  desert,  when  not  charity,  is  com- 
munism,^ that  is  to  say,  taking  the  earn- 
ings of  the  industrious  to  support  the  idle 
and  worthless  ;  and,  unhappily,  such  are  the 
failings  of  human  nature,  that  we  know  by 
many  bitter  examples  that  the  idle  and 
worthless  would  in  no  short  time  eat  up  all 
the  substance  of  the  industrious ;  and  the 
wages  to  be  found  somewhere  would  in  the 
most  literal  sense  bo  found  nowhere.  Be- 
sides, every  recipient  of  wages  answers  the 
claim  by  his  own  daily  practice.  Where 
and  how  does  ho  spend  his  wages  ?  Natu- 
rally and  properly,  where  he  can  buy  the 
most  with  them,  that  is  to  say,  precisely  for 
those  commodities  which  are  cheap  and 
good  because  they  are  produced  by  applica- 
tions the  most  effective  of  labour  which 
bears  in  it  the  most  (not  the  least)  of  skill 
and  desert.  It  is  a  chief  glory  of  the  last 
thirty  years  that  in  this  country  we  have 
opened  to  the  expenditure  of  wages  markets 
iu  which  there  is  scarcely  a  single  let  or 
hindrance  to  the  freest  supply  of  commodi- 
ties produced  and  offered  for  sale  under 
conditions  wholly  untainted  by  monopoly  or 
state  infiuence.  But  equity  has  two  sides. 
If  the  labourer  has  secured  the  advantage 
of  baying  on  the  cheapest  terms  from  all 

*  What  IS  a  Communist  ?   One  who  hath  yearn- 
ings 
For  an  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings  ; 
And  who  at  all  times  is  anxious  and  willing^ 
To  take  up  your  pound  and  to  put  down  his 
shilMng. 
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other  labourers  and  capitalists,  he  cannot, 
expect  to  be  himself  erected  into  a  monopo- ' 
list,  to  be  lifted  on  to  a  pedestal  of  protec- 
tion, and  to  be  kept  apart  from  the  whole- 
some and  vigorous  competition  which  im- 
pels and  animates  everybody  but  himself. 
The  commodity  he  sells — his  labour — must 
be  as  cheap  and  good  (effective  and  skilful) 
as  the  commodities  he  expects  to  buy  with 
it.  '  Effective  and  skilful,'  that  is  the  point — 
sound  sterling  quality,  with  a  healthful  ring 
of  independence  about  it,  very  different 
from  the  whining  claim  for  a  reasonable  or 
minimum  rate  of  wages.  The  only  mini-  • 
mum  rate  of  wages  which  the  hard-headed 
but  true  benevolence  of  the  English  people 
has  ever  seen  its  way  to,  is  the  poor  law 
and  the  workhouse. 

We  now  resume  the  general  argument  by  - 
repeating  that  the  ultimate  formula  or  pro- 
cess which  adjusts  the  wages  which  the  cap- 
ital in  any  particular  trade  is  to  pay  to  the 
labourer  in  that  trade  (and  generally  the 
wages  which  the  whole  capital  of  a  country 
is  at  any  given  period  to  pay  to  the  whole 
labour  of  the  country)  is,  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  commodities,  the  higgling 
of  the  market  arising  out  of  the  fluctuating 
circumstances  of  supply  and  demand.  There 
is  no  a  priori  rule  or  method  by  which 
wages  any  more  than  prices  can  be  deter- 
mined. For  a  good  many  centuries  it  wag 
implicitly  believed  by  nearly  every  one  that 
edicts  and  laws  could  fix  wages  and  prices 
with  advantage  to  the  State  and  equity  to  > 
the  buyers  and  sellers ;  and  no  belief  war. 
ever  put  into  force  with  greater  vigour  or 
led  to  more  fatal  consequences.  It  brought 
starvation  and  poverty  to  the  State,  and 
raised  perjury  and  swindling  into  virtues. 
It  is  idle  and  childish  to  lament,  as  many 
do,,  that  there  is  incessant  contention  and 
uncertainty  regarding  wages  and  price?!.  It 
is  precisely  this  unchecked  liberty  and  the 
outspoken  ardour  of  contention  and  un- 
certainty regarding  the  current  value  of 
the  services  which  free  men  have  to  offer, 
and  of  the  commodities  which  free  labour 
and  invention  have  produced,  which  is 
among  the  choicest  attributes  and  issues  of 
a  large  and  settled  liberty.  The  free  ex- 
change of  labour  and  its  products,  like  the 
free  exchange  of  opinion  and  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  schemes  of  polity  and  govern- 
ment, must  be  left  to  settle  itself  according 
to  the  truth — and  the  truth  of  markets,  like 
the  truth  of  opinions  and  beliefs,  must  be 
left  to  the  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  expe-  - 
rience  of  the  contending  parties.  The  only 
useful  function  of  the  law  is  to  ensure  free- 
dom and  fair  play  ;  to  provide  that  every 
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person  of  matnre*  age  shall  be  bound  by 
his  contract ;  that  every  man  shM  be  left 
to  form  his  judffinent  in  his  own  way  and 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  others ;  and 
hence  that  the  price  of  the  market  shall  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  price  which 
corresponds  to  the  intrinsic  worth,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  things  and  services  sold. 

We  mast  now  apply  these  principles  to 
the  contentions  between  capital  and  labour 
re^rding  wages. 

It  is  manifest  that  both  masters  and 
men  have  a  clear  right  to  form  separate 
combinations  for  enhancing,  by  all  fair 
means,  the  price  in  the  market  of  their 
respective  commodities.  It  is  perfectly 
open  to  thcni  to  withdraw  their  com- 
modity from  the  market  altogether  for  as 
long  as  they  plea»e.  It  is  obviously  incum- 
bent upon  both  to  ascertain  as  closely  as 
possible  every  circumstance  likely  to  tell  for 
or  against  them  in  the  competition  of  the 
market.  It  is  still  more  incumbent  upon 
both  sides  to  take  unceasing  pains  to  raise 
the.  intrinsic  worth  and  excellence  of  the 
labour  ofiered  by  the  men  and  of  the  com- 
modities offered  by  the  masters.  All  these 
arrangements  and  efforts  are  fair  and  lauda- 
ble on  the  single  condition  that  as  ample 
liberty  is  allowed  to  others  as  is  claimed  for 
themselves.  But  there  is  also  another  condi- 
tion, of  which  both  masters  and  men  are  the 
servants,  and  not  the  regulators — and  that 
is,  the  means  and  willingness  of  Consumers 
to  go  on  paying  for  the  commodities  pro- 
duced, and  in  the  same  or  larger  quantities, 
the  price  hitherto  prevalent,  or  some  higher 
price.  Within  the  limits  of  a  given  con- 
sumption, at  a  given  price,  masters  and  men 
are  free  to  contend  over  the  gross  produce 
to  be  divided  between  them.  But  if  the 
consumption  falls  away  in  quantity,  and  the 
price  declines,  the  battle  must  cease,  be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  a  victory  to  fight 
for. 

But  there  is  a  reverse  of  the  medal. 
There  are  things  which  masters  and  men 
cannot  do,  as  well  as  things  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  may  laudably  do.  First,  as 
regards  the  Masters.  It  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  wages  earned  must 
be  punctually  and  honestly  paid  in  good 
and  lawful  money,  free  from  all  restrictions 
respecting  the  places  where  or  the  objects 
on  which  they  shall  be  spent — in  short,  free 
from  everything  like   '  truck ; ' — ^that  the 

*  We  say  mature  age.  The  whole  fabric  of 
our  legislation  relating  to  children  and  partly 
to  women  rests  on  the  principle  that  the  parties 
specially  protected  by  tne  law  are  not  of  mature 
age,  and  are  not  free  agents. 


workshops  and  places  where  the  labour  is 
carried' on  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  bo  kept 
healthful  and  free  from  offensive  surround- 
ings;— ^that  the  hours  of  labour  and  the 
times  for  meals  shall  be  reasonable  and 
convenient ; — that  no  impediments  shall  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  any  combinations  of 
the  men  directed  to  the  objects  set  out  in 
the  preceding  paragraph ; — that  there  shall 
be  a  progressive  willingness  and  tendency 
to  relieve  labour  and  skill  of  all  sorts  from 
oppressive  restraints  and  penalties  in  tho 
form  of  lengthy  periods  of  apprenticeship 
and  pupilage  ; — that  especially  there  shall 
not  be  any  hindrances  to  the  free  circula- 
tion and  migration  of  labour  from  one*  part 
of  the  country  to  another  (or  to  or  from 
different  countries),  by  reason  of  parochial 
settlements,  corporate  restrictions  in  towns, 
or  the  like ; — and  lastly,  that  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  hiring,  for  wages  shall  rest  upon  the 
plain  and  simple  principle  that  the  highest 
wages  shall  be  given  to  and  the  quickest 
promotion  shall  be  won  by,  the  men  most 
eminent  for  skill,  diligence,  and  character. 

All  these  are  conditions  subject  to  which 
capital  must  make  its  bargain  with  labour, 
and  all  of  them  are  conditions  which  en- 
lightened experience  and  discussion  have 
proved  to  be  not  disadvantageous  to  capi- 
tal, but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  beneficial. 
It  is  quite  true  that  there  was  a  time,  and 
far  within  the  present  century,  when  capital, 
misled  by  ancient  fallacies  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  supposed  class  interests,  denied  or 
neglected  every  one  uf  these  conditions; 
but,  as  wo  shall  have  to  show  further  on, 
the  discussion  and  the  legislation  of  the  last 
half  century  have  for  some  years  past  firmly 
established  every  one  of  them,  not  only  in 
theory,  but  in  practice  ;  and  in  point  of  fact 
it  is  this  enlarged  and  liberalized  view  of 
the  real  interests  and  duties  of  Capital 
which  has  carried  us  a  long  way  towards  a 
true  solution  of  all  difficulties  of  work  and 
wages. 

Next,  as  regards  the  Men.  Here  we  have 
to  remember  thai  every  joint  euterprize  in 
which  capital  and  labour  combine  is  an  eu- 
terprize of  commercial  risk,  necessarily  of 
uncertain  issue,  and  that  all  the  risk  of  that 
issue  is  taken  by  capital.  Wages  and  profits 
can  only  come  out  of  the  surplus  which  the 
market  price  of  the  article  produced  may 
yield  over  the  cost  price ;  but  tho  wages  are 
all  paid  beforehand.  Capital  bears  all  the 
risk,  and  has  to  wait  for  its  own  replace- 
ment, with  or  without  profit  as  the  result 
may  be,  till  the  adventure  is  brought  to  an 
end,  with  all  its  incidents  of  loss  by  bad 
debts,  bad  seasons,  and  bad  trade.  It  is 
this  hard  fact  of  capital  bearing  all  the  risk, 
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and  being  compelled  by  the  natare  of  the 
case  to  hold  back  its  own  claims  till  all 
other  claims  are  met,  and  e$%pecially  till  tiie 
wages  paid  week  by  week  in  advance  of  the 
uncertain  result  of  the  ventnre  are  recovered, 
which  constitates  the  just  and  natural  right 
of  capital  to  hold  and  exercise  command 
over  the  organization  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  There  is  no  unfairness  or  usurpation 
in  this  command.  It  is  the  natural  law  of 
the  facts,  and  without  it  production  would 
cease.  Nor  are  the  dangers  and  risks  out 
of  which  this  right  of  command  arises  at 
all  imaginary,  as  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
mercantile  failures  sufficiently  attest  Nor, 
further,  is  there  in  real  life  any  such  things 
as  masses  of  (as  it  is  called)  bloated  capital 
on  the  one  side,  and  crowds  of  helpless  la- 
bourers on  the  other.  Modem  society  in  this 
country  is  composed  of  infinite  gradations  of 
ranks  and  possessions;  and  since  produc- 
tion has  begun  to  be  carried  on  by  associated 
capital  in  the  form  of  joint-stock  and  other 
large  copartneries,  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  capital  which  has  to  treat  with  labour 
is  furnished  by  the  modest  and  hard-earned 
savings  of  widows  and  single  women  ;  of 
clergymen,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  of  men  in 
the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service  ;  of  small 
tradespeople  who  have  toiled  early  and  late  ; 
and  of  frugal  artisans  aspiring  to  be  mas- 
ters :  and  if  sentiment  and  philanthropy  are 
to  be  admitted  at  all  into  these  discussions, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  classes  we  have 
named  are  entitled  to  quite  as  much  sympa- 
thy as  the  members  of  a  trade  union. 

Subject,  then,  to^this  natural  and  neces- 
sary control  of  capital  over  the  organization 
of  production,  what  are  the  things  which 
the  Men  in  any  particular  trade  (and  by  in- 
ference in  all  trades  generally)  may  not  do 
in  their  contention  with  the  masters  for  the 
highest  wages  which  the  supply  of,  and  the 
demand  for,  labour  will  admit  of  ? 

First  of  all  it  is  clear  that  the  commodity 
which  the  men  have  to  sell  is  of  the  most 
diverge  quality,  inasmuch  as  the  degrees  of 
efficiency,  skill,  find  character  are  not  to  be 
enumerated.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be 
any  uniform,  or  even  minimum,  rate  of 
wages,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that 
there  cannot  be  any  uniform  or  minimum 
range  of  prices  for  corn  or  cloth.  Second- 
ly, while  any  number  of  workmen  have  a 
perfect  right  to.  form  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety, and  fix  their  own  price  for  their  own 
labour,  they  have  no  right  to  use  active  or 
negative  means  to  compel  other  workmen 
to  join  them.  The  personal  interests  of 
workmen  are  as  diverse  as  the  personal  in- 
terests of  masters,  and  both  must  be  left 
absolutely  free  to  act  as  they  consider  best. 


I'hirdly,  among  workmen,  as  well  as  among 
all  otbdV  classes  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  society,  the  mass  or  multitude  have  uo 
more  than  ordinary  or  inferior  aptitude  or 
industry,  and  it  is  the  natural  instinct  of 
these  sluggish  temperaments  to  better  their 
condition  by  appropriating,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  higher  deserts  of  the  limited  class 
to  whom  nature  has  given  ability,  and  in- 
dustry has  brought  skill.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest tyranny  if,  by  mere  force  of  numbers 
and  combination,  this  inferior  and  stagnant 
majority  of  workmen  seek  to  restrain  and 
reduce  to  their  own  deplorable  level  the 
capacities  and  deserts  of  superior  and  ener- 
getic men.  Fourthly,  it  is  similar  tyranny, 
and  a  manifest  injury  to  the  real  interests 
of  their  own  class,  if*  workmen  seek  to  main- 
tain or  impose  onerous  periods  of  appren- 
ticeship, or  such  limitations  of  apprentice- 
ship as  debar  the  youths  of  their  own  order 
from  reasonable  openings  in  life.  Fifthly, 
it  is  a  violation  of  all  principles  of  fair  deal- 
ing, and  a  selfishness  of  the  most  fatal  kind, 
to  seek  to  raise  wages  by  doing  for  them 
as  little  and  as  inferior  work  as  possible,  in- 
stead of  as  muuh  and  as  good  work  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  dishonest,  because  for  the  mar- 
ket price  it  does  not  give  the  marketable 
article  ;  and  it  is  blindly  selfish,  because,  by 
raising  the  cost  of  commodities,  it  dimin- 
ishes the  willingness  and  means  of  the  pub- 
lic (of  which  public  they,  the  workmen,  form 
the  largest  part)  to  consume  them.  Sixthly, 
while  nothing  can  be  more  useful  and  praise- 
worthy than  that  workmen  should  raise,  by 
regular  contributions  among  themselves, 
funds  to  be  used  in  the  promotion  of  their 
trade  interests,  including,  if  need  be,  allow- 
ances in  support  of  strikes,  and  other  funds 
for  the  relief  of  age  and  sickness,  it  is  a 
plain  dishonesty  not  so  to  separate  these 
funds  that  the  provision  for  inevitable 
events  such  a?  age  and  sickness  shall  be  in 
no  degree  subject  to  the  sweeping  and  sud- 
den calls  of  trade  conflicts.  The  two  obli- 
gations have  nothing  in  common,  and  for 
the  present  generation  to  take  to  itself 
funds  which  belong  to  the  next,  is  robbery 
pure  and  simple. 

We  have  now  ascertained  the  general 
principles  which  govern  the  combinations 
of  capital  and  labour  in  furthering  and  en- 
larging the  well-being  of  both ;  and  we 
have  in  the  second  place  ascertained  the 
conditions  in  obedience  to  which  capital  and 
labour  must  treat  with  each  other  in  order 
to  a  fair  division  between  them  of  such  sur- 
plus or  profit  as  the  willingness  and  means 
of  the  public  to  consume  the  commodities 
produced  at  certain  levels  offered  may  afford*  . 

We  have  now  to  pursue  the  inquiry  into  • 
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further  detail,  and  to  find  out  in  what  degree 
the  actual  public  legislation  of  this  country, 
and  the  actual  organization  of  the  working 
classes,  give  effect  to,  or  obstruct  or  depart 
frum,  the  true  principles  to  which  the  facts 
arc  alone  amenable. 

The  volumes*  recently  published  by  Mr. 
George  Ilowell  (the  late  Parlian^entary  Sec- 
retary of  Trade  Unions),  by  Mr.  Henry 
Crompton,  so  well  known  as  an  able  legal 
advocate  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
rights  of  labour,  and  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow 
(the  present  liegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies) 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  (a  principal  writer  in 
the  *  Industrial  Review,'  late  the  *  Beehive,' 
of.  which  Mr.  George  Potter  is  editor),  all 
testify  that,  so  far  as  the  public  legislation 
of  this  country  and  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  masters  is  concerned,  very 
little  indeed  remains  to  be  done  to  render 
the  facts  of  daily  experience  entirely  con- 
formable to  all  the  conditions  we  have  estab- 
lished in  the  preceding  pages  as  obligatory 
on  capital  in  its  dealings  with  labour.  Mr. 
Howell,  in  his  clear  and  sensible  ^  Uandy 
IJook  of  the  Labour  Laws,'  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  the  six  Acts  of  Parliament  f  which, 
during  the  five  years  1871-C  have  arisen 
chiefly  out  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Ivoyal 
Commission  on  Trade  Unions  of  1807-69, 
under  Sir  William  Erie. 

I  regard  these  Acts  (says  3[r.  Ilowell)  as  a 
ccxeat  boon  to  the  industrial  classes — as,  in 
fact,  the  charter  of  their  social  and  indus- 
trial freedom,  the  full  value  of  which  is  not 
yet  understood  and  appreciated.  If  adrainie- 
tcred  in  the  same  frank  and  just  spirit  with 
which  they  were  ponceivcd  and  passed  by  the 
legislature,  they  will  be  found  to  fully  cover 
the  demands  made  by  thoughtful  intelligent 
workmen. through  long  years  of  earnest  agi- 
tation. .  .  .  Much  is  due  to  the  frank  and 
l^cncrous  speech  of  Mr.  Cross  (the  Home  Sec- 
retary), and  to  the  hearty  acceptance  of  the 
measures  by  the  House.  The  change  in  the 
tone  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  Parliament 
during  the  w^hole  of  the  debates  was  most 
f^ratifying  :  not  one  single  word  was  uttered 
to  which  exception  could  be  taken  by  the 
most  sensitive  workman.  The  amendments 
made  in  the  bills  during  their  passage  through 
the  House  were  many  and  important,  one  and 
all  of  them  being  to  the  adcantage  of  the  tcork- 
*nen  (Preface). 

Mr.  Crompton  carries  this  evidence  fur- 
ther in  his  volume,  written  in  1870,  to  urge 

•  The  titles  are  Nos.  10. 11, 12,  and  19.  in 
'tLi(4  noto  at  pajTo  61. 

f  Tlie  Acts  are  Trade  Tnion  Acts,  1871,  and 
IHTO;  Employcrii  and  Workmen  Act,  1875; 
ConFpiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 
1H«8:  Kussell  (lumcy's  Act,  1808;  Arbitration 
Act,  l':J72. 


the  resort  to  arbitration  and  conciliation  in- 
stead of  to  strikes.     lie  says  : — 

We  may  welV  look  back  to  the  beginning 
of  this  long  struggle  by  labour  to  achieve 
freedom  and  compare  tlie  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  past  to  that  of  work- 
men in  the  best  modern  employment,  where 
each  man^s  freedom  is  assured,  and  the  full- 
est respect  paid  to  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
labour.  Such  a  contrast  is  no  less  than  that 
])etween  the  slave  and  free  citizen.  .  .  . 
There  has  in  truth  been  a  great  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  among  employers  and 
employed.  Doubtless  there  are  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  certain  trades  in  which  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  are  as  bad 
now  as  was  ever  the  case.  There  are  trades 
in  which  the  most  brutal  savagery  is  still  the 
rule.  This  is  the  blackest  part  of  the  dark 
side,  but  the  bright  is  surely,  if  slowly, 
growing  upon  it.  .  .'.  The  practical  success 
which  has  attended  the  establishment  of 
most  of  the  boards  of  arbitration  and  concili- 
ation is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  employers 
have  really  accepted  the  independence  of  tho 
men — that  is,  they  have  accepted  the  trade 
unions,  which  the  men  rightly  regard  as  the 
secret  of  their  strength  (chap.  i.). 

We  could  multiply  testimony  of  this  sort 
to  any  extent,  but  these  extracts  from  two 
notable  advocates  on  the  side  of  labour  will 
suffice ;  and  we  may  confidently  assume 
that  in  this  country  the  legislature  has  done 
all  it  can  do,  and  that  the  temper  of  capita 
is  to  do  all  that  it  can  bo  fairly  called  upou 
to  doy  to  enable  masters  and  men  to  treat 
with  each  as  free  and  independent  buyers 
and  sellers  of  the  commodity  labour,  by 
means  of  which  both  of  4hem  cxist.^ 

♦  Mechanical  invention  has,  within  the  last 
thirty  years  or  less,  already  put  an  end  to  many 
of  the  most  ftevere  and  exhaustinf>^  kinds  of 
manual  labour.  For  example  (1),  the  unwhole- 
some and  hard  labour  of  heckling;  flax.  (2)  Uio 
still  more  unwholesome  and  hard  labour  of 
combing  wool.  (3)  Dry  scissor  and  knif«»  grind- 
ing has  been  nearly  banished.  ,  (4)  Hydraulic 
cranes  have  immensely  lessened  the  very  severo 
and  dangerous  labour  of  lifting  goods  out  of  and 
into  ships,  warchousos,  &c.  (5)  l>onkey  engines 
on  shipboard  greatly  mitigate  tho  hard  work 
of  Bailors.  (6)  Tlie  same  machinos  have  al«> 
almost  wholly  relieved  hodmen  from  the  climb 
ing  of  ladders  with  bricks,  mortar,  and  mate 
rials.  (7)  In  agriculture,  implement.s  and  Fteam 
power  do  most  of  the  liardost  work,  as  plough- 
ing, threshing,  &c.  (8)  Lithography,  copying 
inks,  *  key  writers,'  &c.,  have  put  an  i»nd  to 
much  of  Uie  ill -paid  drudgery  of  law  and  other 
copying.  (9)  Steam,  applie<l  to  the  pawing  of 
timber,  stont*,  marble,  ic. ,  has  greatly  h'^pened 
a  class  of  severe  and  unwholesome  work.  (10) 
In  engineering  ahops,  tho  us»e  of  machines  ban 
almost  aboIi.shed  the  worst  and  dangeroua 
kinds  of  labour.  (11)  Above  all,  the  sewing 
machine  has  revolutionized,  to  the  gr.'at  bene- 
fit of  female  and  male  workers,  the  trades  of 
boot,  shoe.  dres:»,  and  collar  making,  and  al««o 
tailoring.     Manual  *  puddling.*  In  the  iron  trade. 
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We  now  turn  to  the  other  aid  a,  and  it 
will  considerably  assist  our  appreciation  of 
the  solid  progress  we  have  made  in  this 
country  towards  a  true  understanding  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour,  if  we  state 
shortly  the  condition  of  the  controversy  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  Continent  there  are  two  powerful 
associations  representing  the  views  and 
claims  of  the  more  *  advanced  '  of  the  work- 
men and  their  advocates  and  advisers.  The 
first  is  called  the  '  Universal  Congress  of 
Socialists,'  the  last  meeting  of  which  was 
held  in  September,  1877,  at  Ghent,  a  city 
famous  for  the  turbulence,  in  its  days  of 
industrial  fame,  of  its  working  classes,  les 
tetes  dures  de  Oand,  The  second  is  called 
the  *  International  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion,' and  it  also  held  a  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber, at  Verviers,  in  Belgium.  The  utter- 
ances of  the  Ghent  conference  are  the 
most  typical,  and  therefore  we  give  some 
outline  of  them.  Forty  delegates  attended, 
from  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Spain,  France,  Greece,  and  one 
Englishman,  sent  by  the  '  Commonwealth 
Club,'  of  Bcthnal  Green.  The  German-Swiss 
delegate,  GraUlich,  held  that  the  State 
should  own  and  the  Commune  administer 
the  instruments  of  production.  The  State 
and  Commune  must  be  composed  of  faith- 
ful mandatories  of  the  workers.  The  French- 
Swiss  delegate,  Guillaume,  proposed  that  all 
property  should  be  held  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  workers  in  groups.  These  groups 
would  be  governed  by  unanimity,  but  ob- 
noxious members  would  be  summarily  ex- 
pelled. For  these  groups  of  producers 
there  must  be  a  manager,  but  he  would  be 
merely  a  workman,  not  living  in  a  better 
house,  or  drinking  or  eating  better  than  the 
rest.  Ansele,  the  Ghent  delegate,  consid- 
ered that  the  Commuue  at  Paris  and  the 
Hallway  Insurrection  in  the  United  States, 
in  July,  1877,  showed  that  the  time  of  vic- 
tory was  coming.  Frankel,  from  Buda- 
Pesth,  said  that  he  was  not  enamoured  of 
individual  liberty.  It  was  the  craze  of  the 
small  shopkeepers,  and  the  stupid  boast  of 
England.  It  might  be  tnie  that  there 
would  always  be  workers  with  the  head  as 
well  as  workers  with  the  hands ;  but  the 
general  body  of  the  delegates  vehemently 
denounced  this  statement  as  heresy.  There 
was  a  general  agreement,  however,  that  the 
*  instruments  of  production  ' — land,  cattle, 
machinery,  fuel — must  be  taken  out  of  pri- 

still  remains  to  be  conquered  by  mechanical 
means,  and  the  prospects  of  the  victory  are 
encouraging.  Bat  what  a  glorious  catalogue 
we  have  already  ojf  diminutions  of  human  pain 
and  suffering! 


vate  hands  and  put  into  the  possession 
either  of  the  •  State '  or  of  *  groups  of 
workers.' 

To  English  ears  all  this  sounds  like  an 
echo  of  Bedlam,  and  so  it  is.  But  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  an  echo  of  Bedlam  in 
the  continental  countries.  These  wild  So- 
cialists have  actually  returned  some  twenty 
or  thirty  members  to  the  German  parlia- 
ment, and  they  are  formidable  enough  in 
that  and  other  countries  to  give  serious  un- 
easiness to  their  respective  governments.  In 
France,  as  we  all  know,  they  held  Paris  for 
three  months  in  1871.  The  raving  licence 
of  the  Ghent  delegates  is  the  natural  reac- 
tion from  the  feudal  and  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion of  the  working  classes  which  prevailed 
all  over  Europe,  but  especially  in  Germany, 
till  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  less. 
But  it  is  a  peril  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

The  'platform  '  put  forward  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Working  Men  held  at  Cincinnati 
in  August  last,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
Railway  War  of  July,  has  more  interest  for 
ourselves  than  the  Ghent  rhapsodies.  That 
Railwav  War  was  an  event  and  an  omen  to 
be  carefully  noted.  It  lasted  nearly  a  fort- 
night ;  it  spread  over  twenty  States  of  the 
Union ;  stopped  work  on  twenty  thousand 
miles  of  railway,  which  had  cost  nearly 
three  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  em 
ployed  ordinarily  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  of  all  classes ;  and  inflicted 
terror,  suffering,  and  loss  on  quite  thirty 
millions  of  people.  At  Chicago,  wholly  in- 
dependent of  pillage  and  the  loss  of  life, 
the  destruction  of  property  was  equal  to  not 
less  than  ten  shillings  a  head  on  every  in- 
habitant of  the  city ;  at  Pittsburg  to  a 
great  deal  more ;  and  at  New  York  to  a 
sum  so  large  as  not  to  be  easily  overstated. 

The  working  men's  party  is  already  so 
much  of  a  power  in  the  United  States,  that 
it  is  approached  and  *  handled '  by  the 
wire-pullers  of  all  the  political  sections,  a 
pretty  clear  proof  that  its  voting  force  is 
not  to  be  despised. 

The  third  and  leading  resolution  of  the 
Convocation  of  August  last  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  coming  political 
campaign  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all 
voters  who  believe  that  to  the  labourer  justly 
and  of  right  belongs  the  result  of  his  labours, 
in  the  following  demands,  viz. : — 

1.  The  payment  of  wages  to  the  labourer 
in  the  lawful  money  of  the  country,  and  at 
intervals  of  time  not  greater  than  one  week, 
and  that  suitable  penalties  be  provided  for 
failures  to  do  so. 

3.  Eight  hours  for  the  present  as  the  nor- 
mal working  day,  and*  legal  punishment  to 
1  all  violators. 
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8.  Strict  laws  makiog  employers  liable 
for  all  accidents  to  the  injury  of  tiieir  em- 
ployes. 

4.  Prohibitory  laws  against  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
in  industrial  establishments. 

5.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  prison  labour 
by  private  employers. 

6.  Abolition  of  all  conspiracy  laws. 

7.  Sanitary  inspection  of  all  conditions  of 
labour,  means  of  subsistence  and  dwellings 
included. 

8.  Gratuitous  instruction  in  all  educational 
institutions. 

9.  Labour  statistics  in  all  States  as  well  as 
by  the  National  Government,  the  ofScers  of 
these  bureaus  to  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
th«  labour  organizations,  and  elected  by 
them. 

10.  The  repeal  of  the  patent  and  all  other 
laws  and  charters  giving  special  privileges  to 
individuals  or  companies  to  the  aetriment  of 
labour. 

11.  Repeal  of  all  tariff  or  other  a^s  which 
provide  for  the  collection  of  the  public  reve- 
nue by  indirect  methods,  and  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  a  system  of  direct  taxation, 
graduated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
property  or  income  to  be  taxed. 

12.  Railways,  telegraphs,  and  all  means  of 
transportation  to  be  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

1 8.  For  the  puq)08e  of  abolishing  the  wages 
system,  all  industrial  enterprizes  to  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  as  far 
as  practicable,  and  worked  by  free  co-opera- 
tive unions  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people. 

14.  The  Constitution  to  be  so  amended  as 
to  require  that  all  officers  of  the  General  and 
State  Governments  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 

This  resolution  is  a  cnrioas  compound  of 
reason  and  unreason.  On  what  ground  of 
reason  can  the  working  classes  of  a  free 
country  claim  gratuitous  instruction  in  all 
educational  institutions,  more  than  shop- 
keepers or  doctors  ?  Surely  the  first  duty 
of  a  man  worthy  of  freedom  is  to  apply 
part  of  his  earnings  to  the  education  of  his 
children — to  bo  as  independent  in  providing 
for  them  knowledge  as  in  providing  bread. 
Still  more  outraffeous  is  the  claim  that  the 
wages  system — ttiat  is,  the  exchange  of  one 
valuable  commodity  for  another — shall  be 
abolished,  and  the  whple  industry  oi  the 
country  handed  over  to  the  Government — 
that  is,  to  an  army  of  officials  put  into  their 
places  for  every  reason  except  that  of  6t- 
ness,  kept  there  by  intrigue  and  corruption, 
and  of  course  doing  as  little  as  possible 
themselves,  and  obstructing  and  persecuting 
everybody  who  sets  a  better  example. 

The  Trade  Unions  of  this  country  can- 
not, by  any  means,  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Labour.  League  at  Cincinnati. 
But  before  we  conclude  we  shall  show, that, 


improved  and  advanced  as  the  English  socie- 
ties have  become  during  the  Inst  thirty 
years,  their  policy  and  practice  is  still  widely 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  fair  deal- 
ing between  capital  and  labour  we  bare 
established.  The  Royal  Commission  of 
1867-69*  reported  that  the  objecte  of 
trade  unions  were 

In  general  of  a  twofold  character;  viz.,  first, 
those  of  an  ordinary  friendly  or  benefit  socie- 
ty; secondly,  those  of  a  trade  society  proper; 
viz.,  to  watch  over  and  promote  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes  in  their  several  trades, 
and  especially  to  protect  them  against  the 
evident  advantage  which  the  command  of  a 
Isrge  capital  is  supposed  by  them  to  give  to 
the  employers  of  labour.  The  last  object, 
however,  is  in  the  great  majority  of  existing 
unions  the  main  object  of  the  members  in  as- 
sociating together,  and  it  has  simply  been 
found  desirable  by  the  promoters  of  trade 
unions  to  combine  with  their  trade  objects 
the  functions  of  a  friendly  or  benefit  society. 
Additional  members  and  additional  funds  are 
thus  obtained,  and  a  stronger  hold  is  acouired 
over  the  obedience  of  the  members  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  union  issued  in*what  it  deems  the 
interest  of  trade.  Disobedience  to  these  or- 
ders involves  mostly  expulsion  and  forfeiture 
of  all  the  benefits  to  which  a  member  would 
be  entitled,  it  may  be  from  a  long  course  of 
subscriptions  continued  with  the  only  object 
of  securing  to  himself  those  friendly  society 
benefits. 

The  animating  and  guiding  principle  of 
the  trade  union  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  naturally  and  laudably,  to  resist  reduc- 
tions of  wages ;  to  obtain  and  enforce  ad- 
vances of  wages ;  and  to  shorten  the  hAurs 
of  labour.  Every  one  of  these  is  a  lawful 
and  meritorious  purpose  on  the  part  of 
those  who  live  by  labour ;  always  provided 
that  the  means  employed  to  arrive  at  these 
ends  is,  in  all  respects,  in  accordance  with 
the  full  liberty  and  independence  of  every 
one  concerned,  and  with  fair  and  honest 
dealing  as  between  sellers  and  buyers  in  a 
free  and  open  market 

*  The  Royal  Commission  was  a  strong  one, 
and  very  fairly  constituted,  so  as  to  represent 
all  interests  and  opinions.  Sir  William  Erie, 
the  Chairman,  was  the  retired  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  where  he  had  earned  great 
distinction  for  impartiality  and  acute ness. 
Lord  Lichfield,  Mr.  Haghes,  and  Mr.  F.  Harri- 
son were  stronffly  inclined  towards  the  trade 
nnion  views.  Sir  Edmund  Head  and  Mr.  J. 
Booth  were  men  long  versed  in  the  business  of 
government  administration.  Mr.  Herman  Meri- 
vale  was  one  of  the  most  sound  and  benevolent 
of  the  political  economists.  Sir  Daniel  Gooch 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  l>e  Chairman  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  so  long  served  by 
him  as  the  head  of  a  department.  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, as  always,  represented  the  critical  and 
pugnacious  quality,  and  Mr.  Matthews  was  a 
rising  lawyer. 
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The  Royal  Coromiasion  reported  that  the 
roeans  employed  by  the  unions  resolved 
themselves  into  Direct  and  Indirect.  The 
direct  means  were  the  strike,  or  the  com- 
bined demand  with  the  strike  behind  it. 
The  indirect  means  are  minate  and  gradoal, 
bat  systematic  efforts,  first,  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  employed  in  any  branch  of 
trade,  so  as  to  create  a  monopoly  of  employ- 
ment ;  and,  second,  to  repcess  competition 
among  the  priyilogod  workmen  themselves. 
The  first  of  these  objects  is  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  opposition,  wherever  possible, 
of  unionist  workmen  to  the  presence  in  the 
same  shop  or  yard  of  non-union  men  ;  and 
some  of  the  worst  influences  and  the  gross- 
est tyranny  of  the  Unions  have  arisen  from 
the  enforcement  of  this  unjustifiable  prac- 
tice. The  limitation  of  apprentices  is  an- 
other and  favourite  means  of  seeking  to 
create  a  monopoly,  of  employment ;  and  a 
constant  pressure  to  limit  the  hours  of  la- 
bour is  a  method  still  more  popular.  The 
second  purpose,  of  repressing  competition 
among  workmen,  is  sought  by  the  discour- 
agement, and  not  unfrequently  the  prohibi- 
tion, of  piece-work  ;  by  the  punishment  of 
what  is  called  '  chasing,'  that  is,  fines  in- 
flicted on  foremen  who  call  to  account  laor- 

o 

gard  or  idle  men  ;  and  on  men  themselves 
when  they  exhibit  so  much  superior  activity 
and  skill  as  to  draw  Attention  to  the  low 
standard  of  work  among  the  'generality  of 
their  fellows.*     To  the  same  end  are  direct- 

*  The  following  letter  from  'a  working 
stoiikmason '  appeared  in  the  '  Standard  '  news- 
paper of  Nov.  27th,  1877,  in  reply  to  a  previous 
letter  by  Mr.  Nisbet,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ma- 
sons' Union,  challenging  the  production  of  any 
facts  tending  to  show  that  the  Union  resorted 
to  oppression  or  unfair  practices.  The  answer 
is  very  much  to  the  point. 

'  Your  correspondent  of  the  27th  is  charged 
by  Mr.  Nisbet  in  your  impression  of  this  morn- 
ing with  making  vague  assertions,  and  also 
with  not  being  sufficiently  definite  to  enable 
them  to  contradict  his  statements.  May  I,  Sir, 
be  allowed,  as  a  stonemason,  to  make  a  few 
definite  statements?  Some  few  years  ago  I 
went  (a  yoUng  man)  to  Manchester,  and  ob- 
tained employment  at  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Ibbet- 
son's,  in  Ihivid  Street,  off  Portland  Street,  and 
before  I  completed  my  first  day  a  man  to  all 
appearance  like  myself  came  to  me  and  de- 
manded my  card.  I  asked  what  he  meant,  and 
was  informed  by  him  that  he  was  shop  stew- 
ard, and  that  unless  1  became  a  member  of  the 
Union,  paid  to  their  funds,  and  conformed  to 
their  rules,  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  work 
there.  I  was  anxious  to  improve  myself,  and, 
there  being  plenty  of  good  work  going  on  at 
the  time,  I,  very  much  against  my  inclination, 
became  a  member ;  but  before  a  month  had 
])a8sed  I  was  summoned  to  the  lodge,  and 
charged  with  "  chasing."  I  answered  the  sum- 
mons. Three  of  my  accusers  were  drunk,  and 
did  not  work  in  the  same  shop  as  myself,  and 


ed  the  minute  and  arbitrary  rules  forbid- 
ding a  workman  of  one  kind  to  do  tlio 
smallest  thing  classified  as  not  within  his 
trade ;  as,  for  example,  that  a  mason  shair 
not  touch  bricks,  that  a  plasterer  shall  not 
touch  brick  or  stone,  that  a  bricklayer  shall 
always  be  attended  by  a  labourer,  and  shall 
set  bricks  only  with  his  left  hand,  and  the 
like.  But  above  and  beside  all  these  de- 
vices is  the  constant  and  vehement  demand 
for  an  uniform  or  standard  rate  of  wages, 
irrespective  of  differences  of  industry, 
strength,  and  skill.  The  unions  undertake 
to  lay  down  that  all  their  members  are 
average  men,  and  are  entitled  to  be  paid 
not  less  than  the  average  wage.  If  the 
master  considers  that  some  particular  man, 
although  valuable  in  many  respects,  is  yet, 
in  point  of  skill,  below  the  mark,  the  mas- 
ter is  not  at  liberty  to  pay  that  man  accord- 
ing to  his  real  worth,  but  he  must  discharge 
him.  The  average  wage  is  sought  to  be 
kept  up  in  favour  of  the  mere  ordinary  man, 
by  the  peremptory  regulations  against  piece- 
work, chasing,  and  exceeding  in  the  small- 
est degree  the  prescribed  pace  of  work  and 
the  prescribed  zeal  of  service. 

We  wish  we  could  find  any  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  outline  now  given  does 
not  represent  the  latest  and  present  views 
of  the  lenders  of  trade  unions ;  but  honestly 
we  cannot.  In  the  lectures  given  in  March 
last,  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  in  reply  to  the 
lectures  at  King's  College,  by  Professor 
Leone  Levi,  we  lind  nothing  but  confirma- 
tions of  the  statements  we  have  made.  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones  was  described  by  Mr.  G^eorgc 
Potter  as  selected  by  the  trade  unionists  of 
London  to  give  a  sort  of  oificial  reply  to 
the  Professor,  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P., 
was  in  the  chair  at  the  first,  and  Mr.  Burt, 
M.P.,  at  the  second  lecture ;  and  when  wc 
examine  the  report  of  what  Mr.  Jones  said, 
we  find  doctrines  like  the  following :  1. 
That  the  unions  were  bound  to  make  such 


the  fourth  was  the  shop  steward.  I  was  bul- 
lied, and  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  £2,  and  given  a 
month  to  pay  it  in,  or  to  be  expelled  the  Union, 
leave  my  employ, and  be  "posted  up  black," 
which  latter  means  that  my  name  should  be 
written  out  in  large  black  letters,  and  posted 
up  in  every  club-room  in  the  kingdom.  I  did  not 
obey  the  order,  aVid  the  steward  made  the  fore- 
man acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  and  I 
had  to  leave  my  employ  in  consequence ;  and 
thankful  I  have  Ibeen  ever  since  that  I  sum- 
moned man  enough  to  snap  the  shackles  that 
would  have  bound  me  (as  tney  have  done  hun- 
dreds)  all  my  life.  I  will  not  trouble  you  far- 
ther at  present,  but  if  Mr.  Nisbet  wishes,  I  am 
prepared  to  give  him,  as  well  as  the  public  gen- 
erally, facts  which  I  have  experienced  that  will 
more  than  bear  out  all  that  has  been  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  Union.' 
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conditions  wilU  the  employ  era  *  that  the 
workmen  may  lead  respectable  lives,  free 
from  the  anxieties  which  destroy/  [That 
is  to  say,  that  all  the  rest  of  society  are  to 
be  laid  under  contribution  to  guarantee  the 
comfort  and  freedom  from  annoyance  of 
working  men.]  2.  That  the  uni6ns  were 
naturally  and  properly  strict  regarding 
the  admission  of  apprentices.  3.  That 
the  unions  did  say  that  a  minimum  rate 
of  pay  must  be  given  to  their  members, 
and  this  minimum  rate  the  union  men 
must  have,  to  prevent  them  .competing 
with  each  other.  4.  *  It  was  said  that 
unionists  coerced  those  who  did  not  join 
the  union.  He  would  not  say  they  had  not 
coerced,  be  believed  they  had.  .  .  .  But 
when  did  they  ever  hear  of  any  great  dis- 
turbance against  non-unionists  2  Perhaps 
when  men  got  dnink  and  would  quarrel, 
whether  the  union  was  in  question  or  not, 
non-unionists  were  punched  on  the  head.' 
[And  this  is  literally  all  which  an  official 
exponent  of  trade  unions  can  say  in  pallia- 
tion of  the  tyrannical  practice  of  hindering 
one  of  his  associates  and  equals  from  hon- 
estly earning  a  living.]  5.  Employers  must 
understand  bow  to  put  themselves  on  the 
.best  relations  with  each  other  and  with 
their  customers,  so  that  the  industry  of  the 
workmen  shall  be  well  rewarded,  as  well  as 
their  own  capital.  [That  is  to  say,  that  em- 
ployers must,  in  the  .interest  of  the  work- 
men, so  understand  and  control  the  changes 
of  consumption,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 
.  sons,  foreign  wars  and  politics,  and  the  sol- 
vency of  people  to  whom  they  sell,  that 
wages  may  be  always  high,  and  profits 
always  satisfactory.]  G.  *If  they  had  to 
contend  with  the  workmen  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  America,  upon  the  simple  ground 
of  which  could  live  on  the  least,  then  of 
what  use  were  the  benefits  which  Provi- 
dence bad  put  into  their  hands  by  the  ap- 
plication of  inventions  ?  They  did  not  in- 
tend to  live  on  potatoes  without  salt,  in 
order  to  compete  with  'foreigners — if  so, 
they  must  first  know  the  reason  why.'  [As 
if  the  whole  burden  of  the  competition  of 
the  British  with  the  foreign  workman  was 
not  a  question  of  '  living  on  the  least,'  but 
of  producing  the  most,  and  in  the  shortest 
time  ;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  effec- 
tive and  quick  production  means  cheap 
prices,  large  demand,  rapid  returns,  high 
wages,  and  high  profits.] 

Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  and  his  friends  are  de- 
vout believers  in  the  doctrine  they  preach, 
but  we  have  read  few  more  disheartening 
discourses  than  these  vindications,  of  which 
both  he  and  they  evidently  think  so  much. 

As  regards  the  opposition  of  the  unions 


to  Piece-work,  there  is  not  room  for  any 
doubt,  in  the  face  of  the  resolution  passed 
unanimously  at  the  Conference  of  the  lead- 
ing and  powerful  Society  of  Amalgamated 
Engineers,  held  at  Manchester,  in  July,  1872, 
viz. : — 

Resolved  (1),  That  piece-work,  even  its 
best  feature,  is  without  doubt  the  worst  evil 
we  have  tp  contend  against ;  for  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  it  is  utterly  selfish 
in  its  o}>eration,  and  is  calculated  to  set  man 
against  man  by  tending  to  benefit  those  most 
opposed  to  our  society  and  to  similar  instita- 
tious.  This  being  the  case,  the  Conference 
cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  system. 
Further,  we  recommend  the  members  gener- 
ally to  use  their  utmost  influence  in  putting 
an  end  to  piece-work^  and  trust  the  Council 
will  see  that  this  resolution  bo  carried  out  in 
the  most  decided  manner, — Resolved  (2),  That 
in  every  instance  where  a  member  of  any 
branch  refuses  to  carry  out  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Conference  in  relation  to  over- 
time and  piece-work,  we  recommend  the  Coun. 
cil  to  allow  branches  to  deal  with  all  such 
members,  even  to  th^  extent  of  exclusion^  if 
found  necessary. 

This  is  plain  speaking  and  a  clear  policy. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  a  dead  letter.     The  strike  at 
the  Erith  Works,  in  December,  1875,  arose 
on  this  very  point ;  and  Mr.  John  Bennett, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers,  stated  in  *  The  Times '  of  Decem- 
ber 24,  1875,  '  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
the  AmalgaVnated  Society  of  Engineers,  as 
well  as  the  Steam  Engine  Makers  Society, 
have  been  long  opposed  to  the  systematic 
extension  of  the  piece-work  system,  because 
they  know  from  long  and  painful  experience 
the  results  to  which  it  leads.'     The  unions 
allege  that  piece-work  is  bad  for  three  chief 
reasons,  viz. :  (1)  That  it  puts  the  men  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  the  butty-man  or  task- 
master or  piece-master,  as  he  is  variously 
called ;  (2)  That  at  the  end  of  the  piece- 
job  the  workman  often  finds  himself  worse 
off  than  if  he  had  taken  merely  day  wages  ; 
(3)  That  wages  were  really  reduced  by  the 
piece  system.     These  allegations  were,  in 
April,  1876,  brought  to  the  decisive  test  of 
experiment,  by  the  collection  of  detailed  in- 
formation from  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
firms,  with  the  result  of  proving  that  the 
allegations  have  no  foundation  in  fact.    From 
eighty-six  firms  the  answers  were  specific 
regarding  the  increase  of  Avages  arising  from 
piece-work,  and  in  the  following   propor- 
tions : — *  Twenty-seven  employers  pay  from 
12^  to   30  per  cent,  in  addition  to  fixed 
weekly  wages;  thirty-three  employers  pay 
from  30  to  45  per  cent,  additional ;  twcnty- 
pix  employers  ^'pay  from  45  per  cent,  up- 
wards— several  reaching  as  high  as  75  per 
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cent,  as  the  addition  to  weekly  wages.' 
When  advantages  so  immediate  and  soUd 
as  these  arise  to  the  energetic  and  industri- 
ous workmen  who  accept  piece-work,  the 
violent  language  and  thd  violent  remedies 
of  the  Manchester  leaders  of  July,  1872,  are 
intelligible.  The  ordinary  loitering  men 
who  are  equal  to  nothing  beyond  the 
weekly  wage,  and  desire  to  get  even  that  by 
doing  as  little  as  possible,  may  well  be 
alarmed  and  exasperated  at  the  examples  of 
perseverance  and^skill  set  by  the  piece-work- 
ers ;  and  for  such  a  crime  against  the  sacred 
rights  of  idleness  and  dulness,  '  expulsion 
from  the  society  *  is  a  mild  penalty.       .^ 

That  the  perils  arising  to  the  workmen 
themselves  as  a  class,  and  to  the  country  at 
large  as  a  competitor  in  the  free  markets  of 
the  world,  are  real  perils,  is  a  statement 
^hich  can  be  made  plain  by  a  multitude  of 
witnesses,  but  [we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
three  ;  and  the  first  is  Mr.  William  Denny, 
the  well-known  shipbuilder  of  Dumbarton, 
and  head  of  the  large  yard  founded  by  his 
grandfather,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
workman.  In  November,  1876,  Mr.  Denny 
read  a  paper  on  the  *  Worth  of  Wages '  be- 
fore a  local  society,  and  we  quote  from  the 
second  edition : — 

The  worth  of  wages  (says  Mr.  Denny)  is  the 
amount  of  work  produced  for  a  certain  amount 
of  money ;  and  there  is  no  other  measure  of 
value  for  wages  with  ^regard  to  work  which 
j%of  more  than  temporary  and  local  utility. 
Tois  is  a  fundamental  truth,  and  however  it 
may  be  obscured  by  class  feeling  and  the 
technical  difficulties  of  paying  for  work,  it 
stands  forth  as  the  only  true  measure  of  the 
relationship  between  work  and  wages.     We 
are  so  accustomed  to  hear  of  wages  per  week, 
or,  more  correctly,  wages  'per  hour,  that  this 
fundamental  truth  is  almost  obscured.      Of 
coarse,  taking  a  general  average  of  a  certain 
amount  of  laziness  and  a  certain  amount  of 
honest  work,  wages  per  hour  bear  a  rough  re- 
lationship in  their  rise  and  fall  to  the  varying 
eoft  oj  tcorkmanahip  in  any  given  article.     But 
the  relationship  is  of  an  untrustworthy  and 
even  of  a  risky  description  when  manufactured 
articles  have  inevitably  to  come  to  a  market 
where  keen  competition  settles  their  price, 
uhieh  price  in  the  long  run  inflexibly  searches 
down  to  the  roots  of  production.     This  compe- 
tition does  not  .inquire  of  the  workman  liow 
mucti  he  has  per  hour  or  per  week,  or  even 
how  many  hours  he  works,  it  simply  asks  how 
much  of  the  cost  of  this  article  fell  to  his  labour. 
In  the  same  way  it  demands  of  the  seller  of 
the  raw  material  how  much  he  was  paid  for 
it ;  and  of  the  manufacturer,  how  largely  his 
cost  of  management  charges  and  profits  enter 
into  the  cost.       There  is  no  escaping  this 
searching  inquisition.     It  sifts  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction to  the  last  grain ;  and  ultimately,  in 
masses  or  individually,  sweeps  away  the  un- 
suitable Producer,  Manufacturer,  or  Work- 


man. We  may  turn  as  we  please,  and  rail 
against  this  kind  of  power,  but  we  are  merely 
beating  the  air,  and  beating  it  uselessly.  .  .  . 
All  our  workmen  have  a  dead  level  fight 
waged  against  them  by  the  labour  of  the  out- 
side world.  This  outside  labour  is  surely  and 
certainly  weighed  and  pitted  against  theirs 
in  the  long  run ;  and  there  is  no  other  way 
in  which  they  will  ever  rise  above  these  ex- 
ternal rivals  but  by  displaying  a  skill  beyond 
what  these  rivals  possess.  Now  our  Miork- 
men  not  only  do  not  do  this,  but  have,  tak- 
ing the  great  majority,  been  pursuing  a  policy 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  their  success; 
and  that  policy  I  shall  designate  the  Degrada- 
tion of  Labour^  or^  in  other  words,  reducing  by 
etery  means  the  individual  output  of  work. 
There  is  evidence  in  supi^ort  of  this  statement 
in  almost  every  page  of  the  Trade  Union 
Commission  Reports,  and  abundant  facts 
could  be  quoted  to  prove  it.  .  .  .  You  can- 
not contrive  rules  and  regulations  in  one 
country  which  will  not  be  counteracted  and 
defeated  by  the  greater  energy  and  self-sac- 
rifice of  other  countries.  The  acceptable 
market  price  of  the  article  (quality  the  same) 
will  always  be  the  cheapest  at  which  it  can 
be  supplied  on  the  spot  to  the  consumer  or 
user.  You  cannot  avoid  this  conclusion,  and 
the  determining  factor  in  the  struggle  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  workman.  It  may  be  objected, 
and  with  reason,  that  the  master  should  give 
up  some  of  his  profits  to  secure  the  manu- 
facture of  the  desired  article.  The  answer  is 
that  the  master  has  been  doing  so  for  years, 
not  willingly,  but  fofcibly.  Unlike  the  time- 
workman,  he  has  not  been  simply  one  of  an 
uniform  class.  lie  has  been  not  only  like 
the  mass  of  workmen  at  struggle  with  foreign 
competition,  ;but  also  at  struggle  and  real 
fight  with  every  other  employer  in  his  own 
country  and  trade,  and  the  competition  be- 
tween employer  and  employer  has  done  more 
for  the  success  of  this  country  than  any  other 
force  within  it.  .  .  .  The  poor  and  specula- 
tive master  does  more  to  raise  wages  than  all 
the  trades  unions  in  the  kingdom.  The  more 
new  masters  are  tempted  into  a  trade  the 
greater  is  the  chance  of  a  rise  in  wages.  .  .  . 
I  don't  object  to  a  struggle  of  the  workmen 
to  get  higher  wages,  but  to  the  method  they 
employ  to  accomplish  their  object.  That 
method  I  have  described  as  the  Degradation 
of  Labour-7-that  is,  the  attempt  to  make  it 
scarce,  either  by  reducing  the  numbers  em- 
ployed, by  reducing  the  hours  of  their  work, 
or  by  reducing  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  workman  in  the  time  employed.  The 
policy  is  the  same,  however  various  may  be 
the  form  it  assumes ;  and  it  is  one  which  I  con- 
demn as  foolish  in  the  highest  sense,  and  as 
altogether  unpatrotic  and  ruinous. 

This  is  the  clear  testimony  of  a  man 
sprung  from  the  working  classes,  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  among  them,  and  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  wise  beneficence  on 
their  behalf — a  beneficence  conspicuous  in 
the  whole  tone  and  purpose  of  his  pam- 
phlet. 
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It  may  bo  said  that  Mr.  Denny  is  an  em- 
ployer, and  cannot  be  free  from  the  bias  of 
a  capitalist.  It  may  be  so,  bnt  in  turning  to 
the  pamphlet  issaed  in  November,  1876,  by 
Mr.  John  Iloneyman,*  a  leading  architect 
of  Glasgow,  and  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  we 
obtain  a  witness  who  is  not  a  capitalist  at 
all,  and  by  his  profession  is  naturally  an 
ally  of  the  steady  and  skilful  artizan  ;  and 
also  by  the  rules  of  his  profession  a  gainer 
(on  commission)  by  whatever  adds  to  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  raised  under  his  care. 

The  change  (says  Mr.  Honeyman)  which 
has  come .  over  the  'spirit  of  workmen  as  re- 
gards honeatvDorh  is  great  land  remarkable. 
The  manager  of  a  large  engineering  establish- 
ment gives  this  testimony  (and  I  could  add 
much  more  to  the  same  effect),  that  in  his 
young  days  the  men  who  were  looked  up  to 
and  respected,  by  young  and  old  alike,  were 
the  men  who  did  the  best  work,  and  the  most 
of  it,  whereas  now  it  is  literally  the  reverse. 
A  man  who  shows  special  aptitude  for  his 
work,  who  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  it, 
and  gets  through  more  than  his  fellows,  is 
derided,  denounced,  and  persecuted  in  a 
thousand  ways;  while  he  who  does  as  little 
as  possible  during  work  hours,  who  sets  the 
best  example  of  how  to  draw  wages  and  give 
very  little  work  in  return,  is  the  man  whom 
the  majority,  young  and  old,  admire  and  de- 
light, to  honour.  .  .  .  But  it  may  be  said. 
How  can  I  dare  to  insinuate  that  the  Unions 
encourage  anything  of  this  kind  ?  Well,  I 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  but  I  mean  to  auert 
that  they  do  so.  If  not,  what  means  such  a  case 
as  this  ?  Among  a  squad  of  plasterers,  the 
foreman  observed  one  who,  on  one  p{^rticu\ar 
morning,  actually  managed  to  trifle  away  his 
time  till  the  breakfast  hour  without  doing 
anything  that  could  be  called  a  hand's  turn. 
The  foreman  said  to  him,  'Now  you  must 
really  do  something,  however  little.  I  see 
nothing  3*ou  have  done  this  morning.*  '  Will 
you  give  me  my  money  ? '  was  the  only  reply. 
Of  course  he  got  his  money  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  left.  But  mark,  on  the  Monday 
following,  the  foreman  received  notice  from 
the  union  that  he  had  been  fined  fifty  shillings 
for  finding  fault  with  this  man;  and  after 
some  demur  paid  the  fine,  to  prevent  every 
man  in  the  sliop  striking,  and  himself  being 
branded  as  a  *  nob.'  In  many  trades  the  men 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
shirking  their  work  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner.  Illustrations  of  this,  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  and  have 
been  reported  to  me  on  undoubted  authority, 
might  be  produced  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Honeyman  enters  into  elaborate  tech- 
nical particulars  relative  to  the  manner  in 

*  Mr.  Honeyman' does  not  hesltato  to  call 
his  pamphlet,  '  Trade  Unions — the  Blight  of 
British  Indastries  and  Commerce.'— Qlasgow : 
Maclehose,  1870. 


which  the  cost  of  building  houses  in  Glaa- 
gow  has  been  increased  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  consequence  of  the  lessened 
quality  of  work  done  by  masons,  bricklay- 
ers,  die,  for  con^derably  more  wages ;  and 
at  the  close  of  his  investigation,  for  the  de- 
tails of  which  ho  pledges  his  own  knowl- 
edge, he  says : — 

From  these  figures,  after  making  very  lib- 
eral allowance  for  the  steady  price  of  timber 
and  lead,  we  learn  that  the  cost  of  erecting  a 
house  now  (without  any  reference  to  the 
price  of  ground)  is  at  least  9hety  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  woe  twenty  years  ago  (or  in 
18$6).  The  rise  in  rents  during  the  same 
period  does  not,  even  in  Glasgow,  exceed 
thirty  per  cent.,  so  that  the  Increase  is  muek 
more  than  accounted  for  by  the  additional 
cost  of  construction.  Rents  must  have  cer- 
tainly risen  considerably  more  but  for  the 
circumstance  that  so  many  houses  were  bnilt 
in  cheaper  times,  the  rentals  of  which,  though 
low,  are  sufficiently  remunerative;  but  as 
these  houses  change  hands  at  enhanced 
value,  rents  must  inevitably  rise.  Let  not 
therefore  workmen  deceive  themselves  as  to 
the  true  cause  of  the  increased  burden  of  the 
rent  of  their  houses — ^these  increased  burdens 
are  but  the  actual  fruit  of  their  own  short- 
sighted devices. 

Mr.  Honeyman  put  his  criticism  of  trade 
unions  into  the  form  of  the  following  spe- 
cific challenge,  and  although  it  has  been  l» 
fore  the  public'  for  quite  a  year,  we  have 
not  heard  of  any  reply  to  it  - 

Finally  (he  says),  I  want  the  trade  union 
officials  to  answer  in  an  unequivocal  manner 
the  four  heads  of  the  indictment  I  have  pre- 
ferred against  them.  Do  they,  or  do  they 
not  sanction  (1)  the  arbitrary  restriction  of 
the  number  of  apprentices ;  (2)  unreasonable 
limitations  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the 
payment  of  an  unfair  rate  of  wages  to  all 
journeymen;  (3)  the  direct  discouragement 
of  superior  diligence  and  industry,  and  pre- 
venting, if  possible,  any  man  doing  more 
than  the  majority  of  his  fellows  think  pro- 
per; and  (4)  can  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
detrimentary  effect  which  these  things  have 
on  the  rising  generation  of  apprentices  t 
And  one  more  question  I  shall  ask.  Is  there 
in  all  the  code  of  trade  union  by-laws,  writ- 
ten or  unwritten,  one  specially  framed  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  dili- 
gent operative  T  We  know  that  there  arc 
plenty  detailing  the  ways  and  means  of  ex- 
tracting high  wages,  but  is  there  one  even 
recommending  a  man  to  make  a  fair  return 
in  the  shape  of  work  t  We  know  that  pro- 
vision is  made  for  fining  a  foreman  if  he 
checks  a  skulking  man,  and  for  fining  a 
workman  If  he  works  five  minutes  after  his 
proper  hour;  but  is  there  one  single  encour- 
affement  to  honesty  ?  Is  there  a  single  pen- 
alty prescribed  for  careless  wasting  of  a  mas- 
ter's go<K]s,  or  deliberate  robbery  of  a  roaster^s 
time?  I  wish  an  answer  to  these  questions.  If 
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they  cannot  be  answered,  then  let  the  wretched 
system  be  held  up  in  all  its  deformity  before 
the  eyes  of  men. 

Sir  Edmand  Beckett,  no  mean  authority 
on  the  quality  of  artizan  work,  has  declared 
(*The  Times,'  October  8,  1877)— 

That  there  is  no  subject  of  general  observa- 
tion on  which  there  is  more  concurrence 
among  employers  of  all  kinds  than  this,  viz., 
that  ordinary  work  is  generally  done  worse, 
and  is  more  difiEicult  to  get  done  even  decently 
than  it  was  in  the  last  generation,  and  before 
unions  had  become  as  supreme  over  workmen 
as  they  are  now ;  and  that  skilled  labour  also 
18  diminishing. 

Mr.  Charles  Markham,  the  able  manager 
of  the  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Works,  who 
has  passed  all  his  life  in  the  midst  of  work- 
people of  all  sorts,  declared,  oddly  enough 
in  the  same  paper  and  on  the  same  day, 
that  *the  tendency  of  trade  unions  for 
many  years  past  haci  been  to  minimize  the 
work  of  each  individaal,  and  prevent  the 
swift  and  intelligent  workman  from  making 
the  best  use  of  his  ability.'  * 

We  have  now  pretty  well  made  manifest 
the  facts  relating  to  the  direct  methods  (see 
page  70,  ante)  employed  by  trade  uiiions  to 
accomplish  their  objects,  and  these  direct 
methods  amount  to  nothing  less  than  what 
Mr.  Denny,  speaking  from  long  experience, 
emphatically  calls  *  the  degradation  of  la- 
bour ; '  that  is  to  say,  degradation  arising 
from  constant,  systematic,  and  aggressive 
efforts  to  obtain  higher  wages,  not  by  greater 
industry  and  skill,  not  by  offering  a  com- 
modity (labour)  of  steadily  improving  quali- 
ty and  efficiency,  and  thereby  steadily  pro- 
moting larger  markets  and  higher  wages  by 
lessened  cost  of  production  ; — but  by  ex- 
tracting by  compulsion  and  annoyance,  as 
far  as  possible,  more  money  for  an  article 
which,  by  intention  more  or  less  wilful,  gets 
worse  and  worse. 

We  have  now  to  see  what  is  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  *  Indirect '  methods  of 
the  Unions,  described  by  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission as  societies  ostensibly  of  the  ordi- 
nary friendly  or  benefit  character,  but  really 
associations  *  found  desirable  by  the  pro- 
moters of  trade  unions,  as  bringing  addi- 
tional members   and   funds,  and  giving  a 

*  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  one  chief  cause 
of  the  depression  of  trade  during  the  last  four 
years  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  heavy  losses 
sustained  by  employers  in  1872-3-4,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lessened  labour  then  given  for 
higher  wages.  The  losses  from  thia  cause  were 
most  severely  felt  by  employers  who  had  en- 
tered into  long  contracts ;  and  the  failure  of 
large  numbers  of  such  employers  has  most  con- 
siderably reduced  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
has  consequently  aggravated  the  fall  In  wages. 


stronger  hold  over  the  obedierice  of  the 
members  to  the  orders  of  the  union  in  what 
it  deems  the  interests  of  trade.' 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  say  that  working 
men  have  the  most  perfect  right  to  form 
any  associations  they  please,  either  for  bene- 
fit or  trade  purooses  (including,  of  course, 
strikes  peacefully  conducted),  on  the  single 
condition  which  applies,  on  plain  grounds 
of  honesty,  to  insurance  offices,  fiiendly  so- 
cieties, and  all  persons  or  partneries  volun- 
tarily taking  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
trustee  for  the  provision  of  future  and  con- 
tingent payments ;  viz.,  that  the  specific 
contributions  for  each  benefit  shall  be  kept 
intact  and  apart ;  and,  being  received  for 
one  clear  purpose,  shall  not  be  applied  to 
any  other.  The  law  on  thia  point  is  clear 
and  positive  in  every  case  except  that  of  the 
so-called  benefit  club  set  up  by  the  trade 
unions,  and  the  exception  in  their  favour 
arose  as  follows.  When  the  bill  which  be- 
came (on  the  whole  properly)  the  Trade 
Union  Act,  1871,  was  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  an  effort  was  made  to  ensure  a 
proper  division  of  the  funds  of  the  trade 
union  benefit  clubs,  &c.,  between  the  trade 
(or  strike)  objects  and  the  *  benefit '  (or 
sick  pay  and  pensions)  engagements ;  in 
accordance  with  the  strong  recommenda- 
tions of  tho  Kojal  Commission,  which  had 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subject.  But 
this  proposal  was  defeated  by  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  leaders  of  the  unions,  and 
in  a  moment  of  great  weakness  the  Govern- 
ment allowed  the  Act  to-  contain  a  proviso 
(sec.  4)  forbidding  *  any  court  to  entertain 
any  proceeding '  instituted  against  any  trade 
union  with  the  object  of  enforcing  or  recov- 
ering damages  for  the  breach  by  it  of  any 
engagement  or  agreement  into  which  it  had 
entered  with  persons  belonging  to  it,  and 
who,  no  matter  for  what  length  of  time, 
may  have  subscribed  to  it.  The  real  effect 
and  intention  of  this  exception  is  clear 
enough.  It  gives  the  managing  committee, 
first,  complete  control  of  all  the  funis  of 
the  union  for  strike  purposes ;  and,  second, 
it  enables  them  to  expel  for  trade  reasons, 
afid  without  redress,  any  member  whom  they 
please  >to  consider  obnoxious ;  and  the 
heavy  loss  entailed  upon  the  older  men  by 
these  expulsions  does  give  the  committee  a 
terrible  power  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
their  orders — to  say  nothing  of  the  induce- 
ment placed  before  the  younger  and  more 
unscrupulous  members  to  get  rid,  on  slight 
pretexts,  of  old  contributors,  who  will  pres- 
ently have  a  claim  for  pensions.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  tyrannical  nature  of  the  power 
given  to  managing  committees,  we  take  the 
following  from  the   narrative  by   Messrs. 
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Doulton,  of  Lambeth,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Bricklayers*  Society  attempted,  in 
October,  1876,  to  prevent  them  giving  terra- 
cotta work  to  the  men  best  qualified,  simply 
because  they  were  plasterers. 

Two  bricklayers  belonging  to  the  Operative 
Bricklayers*  Society,  who  were  employed  as 
foremen  of  the  buildings,  did  not  leave  when 
the  others  struck,  but  continued  at  work. 
Subsequently,  however,  they  were  summoned, 
and  required  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Lam- 
beth Branch  of  the  Bricklayers*  Society,  ^  to 
explain  their  conduct,  by  not  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  members  and  laws.*  At  this 
meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  foremen 
should  not  return  to  work  after  the  follow^ing 
Saturday  unless  jtho  two  *  plasterers '  were 
discharged;  and  they  were  told  that  if  they 
refused  to  obey  *  they  would  be  dealt  with  at 
some  future  time.'  One  of  these  men  had 
paid  his  subscriptions  to  the  society  for  nine 
years — fourpence  per  week  to  the  trade,  two- 
pence to  the  sick,  and  a  penny  to  the  acci- 
dent funds — in  all,  sevenpence  a  week — and 
he  had  never  received  anything  from  the 
society.  He  said  to  us  that  he  wished  to  re- 
main at  work ;  but  he  also  said  that  if  he  did 
80  he  would  be  posted  as  a  *  black  sheep,'  and 
would  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  benefit  from 
the  sick  and  accident  fund ;  and  that,  even 
if  be  were  restored  on  payment  of  a  fine,  he 
would  still  be  shut  out  from  receiving  any- 
thing for  twelve  mouths  afterwards ;  and  so 
he  left  us. 

Messrs.  Doulton  displayed  great  public 
spirit  in  resisting  the  dictation  of  the  union, 
and  retaining  the  services  of  the  two  skilful 
plasterers.  After  seventeen  weeks'  picket- 
ing and  annoyance,  the  union  confessed  de- 
feat at  the  end  of  January,  1877,  and  left 
the  victory  to  Messrs.  Doulton* 

A  more  extreme  and  disastrous  instance 
occurred  in  June  last,  at  Bamsley,  as  re- 
vealed in  an  action  in  the  County  Court, 
before  Mr.  Serjeant  Atkinson,  against  the 
treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  South  York- 
shire Miners'  Association,  on  the  part  of 
some  three  hundred  widows  and  orphans, 
for  payments  due  to  them  nnder  the  follow- 
ing painful  circumstances.  The  rules  of 
this  Miners'  L^nion  provided  that  the  Wid- 
ows' and  Orphans'  Fund  '  be  kept  separate, 
distinct,  and  apart  from  any  other  fund 
connected  with  the  association.'  The  hus- 
band of  the  plaintiff  subscribed  to  the  anion 
for  seven  years,  and  was  killed  while  work- 
ing at  his  employment,  and  his  widow  and 
orphans  brought  the  action  as  a  test  case, 
representing  similar  claims  by  three  hundred 
persons.  The  funds  of  the  Miners'  Union, 
including  this  special  Widows'  Fund,  had 
all  been  squandered  and  dispersed  by  the 
managing  committee,  and  the  plaintiffs  were 
left  destitute.     The  union,  by  its  secretary 


and  treasurer,  met  the  claim  by  pleading 
the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  and  denying  in 
toto  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court, 
or  any  other  court",  and,  after  taking  time, 
Serjeant  Atkinson  allowed  the  plea,  add- 
ing :— 

I  am  bound,  however  reluctantly,  in  sucli 
a  case  as  this,  and  with  the  Act  of  1871  be- 
fore me,  to  hold  that  I  have  no  power  to  give 
the  plaintiff  the  reliet  she  asks  for,  and  I  there- 
fore enter  a  non-suit  for  the  defendants — that 
is,  the  trade  union. 

This  is  about  as  flagrant  a  failure  of  jus- 
tice as  can  be  conceived.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  the  making  away  with  the  '  separate 
and  distinct '  moneys  of  the  widows'  fund 
by  any  private  person,  or  ordinary  com- 
pany, would  have  been  held  to  be  a  crimi- 
nal oSence  under  the  Fraudulent  Trustee 
Act,  passed  twenty  years  ago,  and  would 
have  fed  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  ;  and 
yet  here  is  a  body  of  trustees  who,  because 
they  call  themselves  a  trade  union,  can  com- 
mit a  scandalous  robbery  upon  the  poor  and 
helpless  with  impunity,  and  even  with  eclat, 

A  further  case  occurred  before  the  Sheriff's 
Court  at  Glasgow,  in  November  last,  when 
a  William  Lougmuir  sued  the  officers  of  the 
Operative  Hand-Mule  Society  for  £7  4?„ 
*  being  the  retiring  benefit  at  September  15, 
1877,  when,  after  being  a  member  for  three 
and  A  quarter  years,'  he  was  expelled  for 
trade  reasons.  The  Act  of  1871  was  boldly 
pleaded  by  the  society  and  allowed  by  the 
court,  and  the  plaintiff  was  told  by  the 
judge  that  his  case  was  a  hard  one,  and  the 
technical  defence  to  it  was  disgraceful  and 
demoralizing  in  the  highest  degree. 

But  not  only  are  these  union  clubs  left  at 
liberty  to  squander  and  misapply  their  gen- 
eral and  '  separate '  funds,  but  they  are 
hopelessly  insolvent  as  regards  the  sufficiency 
of  their  assets  to  meet  even  the  benefit  part 
of  their  engagements,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  trade  or  strike  expenditure.  This 
subject  was  inquired  into  at  great  length  by 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1867-69,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  Mr.  Booth,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
a  most  competent  authority,  taking  great 
pains  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  Commis- 
sion obtained  special  reports  from  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Tucker,  actuary  of  the  Pelican 
Life  Office,  a  man  of  the  highest  charjictcr 
and  reputation,  both  personally  and  profes- 
sionally,* and  from  Mr.  Alexander  Finlai- 
son,  the  actuary  of  the  National  Debt  Office,' 
a  man  quite  worthy  to  be  associated  with 
Mr.  Tucker.     The  evidence  of  these  gentle- 

♦  Mr.   Tucker  was    personally    known    for 
many  y^rs  to  the  present  writer. 
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men  was  to  the  effect  that,  by  reason  of  in- 
adequate contributions,  the  union  clubs 
were  insolvent  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  on  their  benefit  engage- 
ments alone,  and  adopting  the  modes  of 
valuation  most  favourable  to  them.  Mr, 
Applegarth  and  other  leading  trade  union 
officers  were  examined  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  Finlaison,  and 
their  answers  amounted  in  substance  to 
this  : — (1)  That  the  union  clubs  had  so  far 
paid  their  way ;  (2)  That  considerable 
profits  were  derived  from  the  large  and  con- 
stant exclusion  and  seccsHon  of  members ; 
and  (3)  That  if  at  any  time  the  funds  did 
become  deficient,  the  rules  provided  that 
'  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  whole  society 
a  special  levy  or  assessment  could  be  or- 
dered.' It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
first  of  these  answers  is  childish.  The  most 
insolvent  insurance  offices,  the  Albert  and 
European,  for  instance,  went  on  paying 
their  way  to  the  moment  of  closing  their 
doors ;  and,  as  everybody  knows,  the  test 
of  solvency  of  a  benefit  society  is  not  the 
cash-box,  but  the  valuation  of  future  liabili- 
ties and  assets.  The  second  answer  is  itself 
a  condemnation,  for  if  a  society  looks  for 
large  profits  to  the  forfeiture,  compulsory 
or  systematic,  of  the  money  which  its  mem- 
bers have  paid,  it  is  a  pernicious  and  hard- 
hearted societ}'.  The  third  answer  is  Uto- 
pian. A  special  levy  to  bo  made  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  as  a  financial  resource  at 
some  future  and  indefinite  time,  in  order  to 
provide  pensions  to  poor  men  who  can  no 
longer  help  the  society,  but  must  rely  upon 
it  to  (help  them  !  This  is  not  the  sort  of 
security  upon  which  honest  men  enter  into 
and  accept  contracts,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
cannot  arise  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  An 
engagement  to  pay  pensions  in  old  age  is 
far  too  solemn  an  obligation  to  be  left  to  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  a  set  of  people  who 
must  tax  themselves  to  pay  the  debts  of  a 
past  generation.^ 

*  At  the  fortniglitly  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Manchester  Scientific  and  Mechanical  So- 
ciety, held  on  Nov.  IGth,  1877,  Mr.  G.  B.  Corbett 
read  a  paper  on  Trade  Unions — wh^t  they  were, 
tcluit  they  are,  and  what  they  might  he.  The 
ideal  Trade  Union  was  one  which  would  carry 
out  the  following  objects.  (1)  To  accumulate 
an  insurance  fund  to  provide  for  old  age,  sick- 
ness, accidents,  and  death,  founded  on  scientific 
actuarial  data.  (2)  To  keep  a  registration  of 
the  state  of  the  labour  market  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  keep  the  supply  in  ratio 
to  the  demand.  (3)  To  accumulate  a  fund  for 
defending  the  workers  against  any  unjust 
dealing  or  extortion  on  the  part  of  their  em- 
ployers. Such  fund  to  be  kept  distinct  from 
the  insurance  and  friendly  society  funds.  (4) 
To  provide  a  central  authority  to  arbitrate  on 


In  April,  1876,  the  financial  condition  of 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  union  clubs,  the 
'Amalgamated  Society,  of  Engineers,'  was 
carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  James  Stark, 
a  competent  actuary,  with  these  results, 
viz. : — (1)  That  the  average  amount  paid 
by  the  society  for  *  trade  or  strike  purposes ' 
during  the  preceding  twenty-two'j^ears  had 
been  £24,000  per  annum,  or  20  per  cent, 
of  the  income  ;  (2)  That  wholly  apart  from 
this  *  trade  purpose  expenditure,'  the  yearly 
subscriptions  and  entrance  fees,  supplement- 
ed by  the  exclusions,  <fec.,  arc  wholly  inade- 
quate to  provide  the  stipulated  superannua- 
tions, [sick  pay,  and  funeral  and  accident 
allowances;  (3)  That  in  1876,  on  these  en- 
gagements alone,  the  society  is  insolvent, 
on  the  most  favourable  valuation,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  one  million  sterling.* 

The  *  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  ' 
(founded  about  1880)  is  probably  the  great- 
est association  of  members  of  the  working 
classes  for  friendly  society  purposes  exclu- 
sively now  existing.  It  has  been  founded 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  now  contains  about 
4000  lodges  and  nearly  half  a  million  of 
members.  Twenty  years  ago  its  financial 
condition  excited  great  alarm,  and  the  late 
Mr.  F.  G.  r.  Neison  distinguished  himself 
as  an  actuary  by  demonstrating  its  early 
collapse,  unless  certain  vigorous  reforms, 
accompanied  by  a  large  increase  of  sub- 
scriptions, were  at  once  adopted.  The  more 
intelligent  members  saw  and  admitted  the 
conclusive  nature  of  Mr.  Nelson's  facts  and 
inferences,  and  commenced  a  movement  for 
adopting  them  ;  but  for  a  long  period  they 
were  batfled  by  the  ignorant  majority,  who 
used  arguments  very  much  like  Mr.  Apple- 
garth's,  especially  the  ai^ument  that  so  far 
the  Unity  had  paid  its  way.  The  needful 
reforms,  however,  were  most  of  them  gradu- 
ally adopted,  but  only  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent a  most  serious  catastrophe.  After 
much  opposition  a  formal  actuarial  valuation 
was  procured,  and  that  valuation  has  been 
kept  up  at  frequent  intervals.  The  'An- 
nual Movable  Committee,'  sitting  at  Ryde, 
ordered  this  very  year  (1877)  that  the  assets 

p,nj  dispute  between  man  and  man,  whether  of 
the  working  or  capitalist  class.  (5)  To  arrange 
for  technical  instruction,  general  education, 
and  means  of  improvement  and  amusement 
during  the  leisure  nours  of  the  members.  A 
discussion  ensued,  in  which  it  was  advocated 
that  boards  of  arbitration  in  all  the  large  cen- 
tres of  industry  should  be  formed. — Manchester 
Paper, 

*  The  late  General  Secretary  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Engineers,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  now  de- 
ceased, in  his  reports  for  1871  and  1872,  drew 
pointed  attention  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
claims  on  the  society  for  superannuation  ;  but 
his  candour  brought  him  into  disgrace. 
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and  liabilities  of  every  one  of  the  four  thon- 
sand  lodges  should  be  properly  valued  on 
actuarial  data ;  and  although  the  results  of 
the  investigation  have  been  satisfactory  as  a 
whole,  there  are  still  a  considerable  number 
of  lodges  which  exhibit  deficits.* 

The  quiet,  provident  working  men,  who 
have  been'  paying  subscriptions  for  years 
to  the  trade  union  clubs,  in  reliance  on  their 
benefit  engagements,  are  to  be  sincerely 
pitied.  Wholly  apart  from  trade  expenditure, 
nearly  every  one  of  these  clubs  is  insolvent — 
that  is  to  say,  the  funds  in  hand  and  the  in- 
come to  come  in  in  future  years  will  wholly 
fail  to  meet  the  engagements  falling  due  in 
those  years— even  if  not  a  penny  more  be 
spent  on  trade  objects.  In  addition  to  this, 
any  member  is  liable  to  exclusion  at  the  ca- 
price of  the  committee,  and  the  Act  of  1871 
cuts  him  off  from  all  redress  before  the 
law.  Contrast  this  painful  position  and 
that  of  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Unity, 
where  there  is  the  demonstration  of  rigid 
mathematics  that  the  society  is  financially 
sound,  and  the  protection  of  the  law  to  en- 
force the  contracts  it  enters  into. 

Wu  have  no.w  shown  in  detail  the  manner 
in  which  trade  unions  as  a  whole,  and  as 
now  existing  in  this  country,  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  wholesome  and  natural 
laws  which,  if  loft  to  themselves,  tend  to  a 
steady  increase  of  wages,  by  rendering  it 
the  interest  of  the  workman  to  command  a 
better  price  for  his  labour  by  raising  its 
quality  —  that  is,  its  skill  and  efficiency. 
The  trade  unions  take  the  exactly  opposite 
course — that  is,  they  seek  the  higher  wages, 
not  by  improving,  but,  as  Mr.  Denny  says, 
by  '  degrading '  labour ;  not  by  deserving 
more,  but  by  doing  less,  to  the  rapid  and 
inevitable  detriment  of  their  own  technical 
skill  as  artizans,  and  to  their  moral  qualities 
as  men  and  as  citizens  of  a  free  country. 

Their  denunciation  of  the  '  competition,* 
which  every  other  class,  and  every  other 
roan  and  woman  in  the  country  and  the 
world,  has  to  meet  and  contend  against,  is 
an  insolent  call  to  be  protected  while  eveiy- 
body  else  is,  for  their  benefit,  unprotected  ; 
and  the  answer  to  the  call  cannot  be  better 

fiven  than  in  the  language  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
lill. 

Instead  (he  says)  of  looking  upon  Compe- 
tition as  the  baneful  and  anti-eocial  principle 
which  it  is  held  to  bo  by  the  generality  of 
•ocialists,  I  conceive  that  oven  in  the  present 
state  of  society  and  industry  erery  restriction 

*  Tlin  excellent  pamphlet  (No.  17,  p.  116)  by 
the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Nelson  rives  a  clear 
and  concise  account  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
during  its  process  of  reform.  | 


of  it  is  an  evil;  and  every  extension  of  it, 
even  if  for  a  time  injuriously  affecting  some 
class  of  labourers,  is  always  an  ultimate  good. 
To  he  protected  against  competition  U  to  he 
protected  in  idleness^  in  mental  dulnee^ ;  to  he 
eaved  the  necessity  of  heing  as  active  and  as  t a- 
teUigent  as  other  people;  and  if  it  is  also  to 
be  protected  against  being  underbid  for  em- 
ployment by  a  less  highly  paid  doss  of  labourers, 
this  is  only  where  old  customs  or  local  and 
partial  monopoly  has  placed  some  particnlar 
class  of  artizans  in  a  privileged  position  aa 
compared  with  the  rest;  and  the  time  has 
come  when  the  interest  of  universal  improve- 
ment IS  no  longer  promoted  by  prolonging 
the  privileges  of  a  few. 

If  the  slop-sellers  and  others  of  their  class 
have  lowered  the  wages  of  tailors  and  some 
other  artizans  by  making  them  an  aftsXr  of 
competition  instead  of  custom,  so  much  the 
better  in  the  end.  What  is  now  required  is 
not  to  bolster  up  old  customs,  whereby  limited 
classes  of  labouring  people  obtain  partial 
gains,  which  interest  tuem  in  keeping  tip  the 

§  resent  organization  of  society,  but  to  intro- 
ttce  new  general  practices  beneficial  to  all ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  at  tohateter  makos 
the  privileged  classes  of  skilled  artisans  fed  that 
they  have  the  s^me  interests  and  depend/or  their 
remuneration  on  the  same  general  causes^  and 
must  resort  for  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition to  the  same  remedies  as  the  less  fortu- 
nately circumstanced  and  comparatively  help- 
less multitude  ('  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy,' book  iv.  chap.  7). 

We  do  not  attempt,  nor  is  it  needful,  to 
add  a  word  to  the  force  of  this  admirable 
passage. 

If  the  influence  of  trade  unions  had  not 
been  practically^  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  working  classes,  the  results 
would  have  been  highly  disasttrous,  and  tho 
prospects  of  the  country  in  the  future  would 
be  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  numbers  in  all 
the  trade  unions  in  this  country  are  consid- 
erably under  a  million  persons — probably 
not  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand — or 
equal  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
men  engaged  in  artizan,  handicraft,  and 
other  kinds  of  manual  labour ;  and  the  rea- 
sons for  these  limited  dimensions  of  ths 
unions  are  not  difficult  to  understand. 
There  is  first  tho  native  aversion  of  English- 
men to  dictation  and  coercion  of  any  kind, 
but  especially  by  people  whom  they  know 
and  see  to  be  inferior  rather  than  superior 
to  themselves :  secondly,  there  is  the  obvi- 
ous objection  of  the  enterprizing,  prudent, 
ambitious,  and  reliant  men  to  sacrificing 
their  talcnta  and  comfort  to  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  common,  ordinary,  and  idle 
majority  of  their  fellows :  thirdly,  there  is 
tho  very  large  number  of  quiet,  sober, 
conscientious     workmen,    who     have    be* 
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come  attach od  to  a  particular  master  or  em- 
ployment, who  have  sons  and  nephews 
by  the  side  of  them  growing  up  in  the 
same  occupation,  and  who  avoid  in- 
stinctively the  secret  conclaves  and  the  ty- 
rannical decrees  of  trade  union  agitation : 
and,  fourthly,  there  is  the  large  and  power- 
ful class  of  men  classed  by  the  anions  as 
mere  '  labourers,'  and  therefore  excluded 
from  the  protected  and  preserved  trade 
union  paradise.  These  non-privileged  men 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  the  failure  of  the  anions,  for  it  is  a  pri- 
mary object  of  union  rules  and  policy  to 
keep  down  the  'mere  labourer'  rigidly 
where  he  is,  so  as  to  retain  the  larger  bene- 
fits to  themselves. 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  the  faults  of  the 
trade  unions.  But  justice  requires  that 
there  should  be  a  degree  of  condemnation, 
fully  as  emphatic,  as  regard^  certain  classes 
and  certain  practices  of  Employers.  In  his 
speech,  in  September  last,  at  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  at  Leicester,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brassey,  M.P.,  said,  as  regards  the  present 
depression  of  trade  : — 

In  the  discussions  on  the  state  of  trade,  and 
the  prolonged  depression  throughout  the 
commercial  world,  the  exorbitant  piice  of 
labour  is  continually  referred  to.  We  hear 
but  little,  however,  of  the  larger  share  of 
blame  which  rests  upon  the  Capitalists,  the 
employers  of  labour,  and  the  investors  and 
lenders  of  money,  who  overstock  the  market 
with  goods  to  be  sold  at  ruinous  prices,  and 
who  by  encouraging  speculative  building 
have  raised  the  wages  of  artizans  to  their 
present*  level. 

To  a  large  extent  Mr.  Brassey  is  justified 
in  this  remark.  There  has  been  of  late 
years  disgraceful  recklessness  on  the  part  of 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Employer 
class ;  and  a  recklessness  chiefly  attributa- 
ble to  the  defects  of  the  law  in  affording  a 
swift  and  cheap  remedy  to  persons  deceived 
and  defrauded  by  the  concocters  and  man- 
agers of  limited  companies  ;  the  introducers 
and  promoters  of  loans  to  foreign  borrow- 
ers ;  the  *  syndicates '  for  favouring  the 
public  with  concessions  for  public  works, 
inventions,  &c.;  and  above  and  greater  than 
all,  by  the  scandalous  inefficiency  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws  to  expose  and  punish 
swiftly  the  ever-swelling  crowd  of  insolvent 
debtors,  who  run  a  brief  and  wondrous 
course  of  splendour,  audacity,  and  folly ; 
fail  for  hundreds  of  thousands ;  pay  divi- 
dends of  a  few  farthings  (shillings  and  even 
pence  have  become  vulgar) ;  and  emerge  in 
a  few  weeks  (or  days  even)  with  unabashed 
faces,  faultless  toilet,  and  lisping  impudence, 


to  sneer  at  their  creditors,  and  start  another 
race  to  ruin.*  Until  vigorous  reforms  of 
the  law  of  Limited  Liability  are  carried 
through,  and  the  enactments  to  be  adopted 
and  amended  have  been  tolerably  well 
marked  out ;  and  until  a  sound  Bankruptcy 
Act  is  placed  under  the  administration  of 
an  effective  Court  and  Chief  Judge,  these 
scandals  and  disgraces  will  increase  and 
multiply.!  The  certainty  of  exposure  be- 
fore a  court  of  law  would  have  restrained 
the  facilities  of  discount 'which  enabled  the 
notorious  Alexander  Collie  to  fail  for  mil- 
lions in  the  summer  of  1875,  and  then  find 
no  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  country. 
The  like  certainty  is  the  best,  and,  so  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  almost  the  only  safe- 
guard against  the  practice,  which  has  now 
unhappily  become  so  prevalent  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  of  banks  lending  vast  sums 
on  the  security  of  Stock  Exchange  securi- 
ties— a  practice  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
dangerous  prevalence  of  Stock  Exchange 
speculation  among  the  trading  classes.  A 
law  which  visited  with  sharp  punishment 
every  case  in  which  mercantile  failure  was 
traced  to  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
or  elsewhere,  would  in  a  few  years  work  a 
remedy.  Beyond  all  this  there  has  come 
about  a  laxity  of  fibre  among  the  trading 
classes,  to  be  attributed  to  nothing  short  of 
an  abatement  of  the  tone  of  moral  teaching 

*  The  railway  strike  of  July,  1877,  in  the 
United  States,  was  criminal  in  its  violence  and 
tyranny,  but  it  was  provoked  by  the  long-con- 
tinued lehgn  of  fraud,  mendacity,  and  insolence 
on  the  part  of  the  Fisks,  Goulds,  and  the  race 
of  autocratic  railway  presidents  and  officers 
who  became  rich  by  plundering  railway  bond- 
and  shareholders. 

f  We  are  happy  to  read  the  following  prayer 
in  a  petition  from  bankers  and  merchants  (No- 
vember, 1877),  very  largely  signed :— '  Your 
petitioners  desire  further  to  represent  to  your 
nonourable  House  their  strong  conviction  that, 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  and  the  increasing 
complexities  of  modern  business,  the  establiali- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy under  the  presidency  of  a  judge  distin- 
guished as  a  mercantile  lawyer,  and  free  to 
give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  admin- 
ietration  of  his  Court,  Aa«  hecame  the  only  means 
by  iohich  insolvent  debtors  can  be  justly  dealt 
with,  by  procedure  in  open  court,  and  the  estates 
appertaining  to  them  expeditiously  and  economi- 
cauy  distributed.  Exhaustive  experience  has 
amply  proved  that  it  is  futile  to  rely  on  credi- 
tors who  have  incurred  losses  by  bankrupts  to 
institute  the  necessary  measures  for  the  proper 
investigation  of  their  affairs,  and  if  need  be  of 
exposure  of  their  cmiduct,  which  on  every  ground 
of  public  morality  and  commercial  policy  is  im- 
peratively  required.  And  your  petitioners  de- 
clare most  emphatically  that  they  have  but  lit- 
tle faith  in  the  practical  efficacy  of  any  Bank- 
ruptcy Law  unless  it  shall  be  administered  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  vigilant  and  energetic 
chief  judge.' 
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H6  concerns  the  obligation  of  paying  debts. 
In  a  note  wc  give  a  practical  illastration  of 
wliat  we  mean.* 

We  entirely  agree  witb  Mr.  Lowe  (*  Fort- 
nightly Review,'  March,  1877)  that  the  time 
has  corae  when  the  Act  of  1869  for  the 
Abolition  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt  mast 
be  amended  in  the  interest  of  the  poorer 
classes.  As  the  law  now  stands,  debtors 
owing  more  than  £50  escape  imprisonment, 
and,  indeed,  punishment  of  any  kind ; 
while  the  poor  and  needy  persons  whose 
liabilities  are  below  that  sum  are  at  the 
mercy  of  their  creditors.  There  is  no  jus- 
tice in  the  distinction.  If,  as  was  rightly 
argued,  and  as  experience  has  shown,  the 
abolition  of  the  power  to  imprison  operates 
in  linnting  credit  in  largo  cases,  the  same 
beneficial  result  will  be  seen  in  small  cases, 
and  the  law  will  be  made  the  same  for  all. 

In  the  statement  we  have  now  given  of 
the  principles  and  facts  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  between  Capital  and  Labour, 
we  venture  to  think  that  no  reasonable  critic 
will  accuse  us  of  partiality  or  serious  omis- 
sion. We  are  not  among  those  who  con- 
sider the  contention — the  merits  of  which 
wo  have  been  examining — as  a  great  peril 
to  this  country.  In  the  nature  of  things  there 
must  always  be  contention,  sometimes  fierce 
and  protracted,  between  capital  and  labour ; 
for,  as  we  have  tried  to  make  plain,  there  is 
H  point  at  which,  from  being  co-operators, 
they  become  rivals,  each  advancing  claims 
which  the  other  contests.  Bat  this  country 
has  advanced  further  than  any  other  in  con- 
vincing  both  sides  that  they  can  best  settle 
their  disputes  by  peaceful  meansjby  discus- 
sion, by  accepting  explanations,  and,  of  late 
years,  by  a' willingness  to  ask  the  advice 
and  abide  by  the  decision  of  impartial  by- 
standers. Above  all,  the  legislature  has 
efTcctually  removed  from  the  law  the  small- 
est trace  of  partiality,  cither  for  men  or 

*  Wo  tako  the  following  statement  from  the 
memoir  of  Rev.  John  Macfarlanc,  LL.D.,  of 
C'lapliam,  by  Mr.  Graham  of  Liverpool  (Edward 
Oli pliant,  1870),  just  published.  '  I  was  shocked 
at  one  of  my  intoryiews  with  him  (a  man 
of  cdiicfition  and  intelligence,  in  large  busi- 
ness in  tlie  city)  to  hear  liim  say,  "  I  see  some 
at  the  Lord's  Table  with  whom  I  would 
not  sit  (iown  at  my  own  table.  We  have  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  invested  in  our  business ; 
wo  have  branches  all  over  England;  and  we 
generally  ^/tt/  iluJt  t/if-  bankrupts  by  icfiom  we 
lone  money  are  all  Vfligio  its  professors.  So  much 
HO,  that  when  wo  hear  that  any  of  oar  castom* 
era  are  given  to  much  praying  and  professing, 
we  drop  the  connection."  This  is  very  sad,  of 
course.  Little  do  some  professors  know  the 
evil  they  do  by  walking  before  the  world  in- 
consistently with  their  profession  and  station 
as  Church  members'  (p.  217). 


masters.  If  any  undue  favouritism  does 
remain,  it  is  towards  the  men ;  and  the 
most  unjust  and  mischievous  examples  of  it 
are  the  exemptions  in  the  Act  of^  1871  of 
trade  unions  from  that  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  which  is  paramount  over  every  other 
person  and  thing  in  the  Queen^s  dominions. 
The  conflict  must  be  left  in  its  results  to  the 
play  and  influence  of  that  free  spirit  of  lib- 
erty which  can  alone  bring  into  the  paths 
of  truth  and  soberness  the  most  refractory 
contentions  that  arise  among  men  ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  fear  that  in  this  diffi- 
culty, as  in  hundreds  of  similar  difficulties 
which  have  preceded  it — tariff  reform,  poor 
law  amendment,  the  management  of  colo- 
nies, free  trade  in  shipping,  free  trade  in 
corn,  protection  to  manufactures,  factory 
Acts,  sanitary  legislation  —  the  process  of 
cure  will  not  be  quite  [equal  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  disease. 

It  is  on  every  ground  desirable  that  the 
Trade  Unions  should  now  be  let  alone. 
They  have  no  longer  the  shadow  of  a  griev- 
ance against  the  law  or  against  sober  public 
opinion.  The  habit  and  fashion  of  patroniz- 
ing them  by  public  men,  philanthropists, 
Church  congresses,  clerical  notabilities,  and 
others,  should  cease,  as  answering  no  nscful 
purpose,  and  greatly  retarding  the  accept- 
ance of  sound  views  by  the  workmen  them- 
selves. Not  just  yet,  tut  at  no  distant 
period,  the  trade  unions  will  be  forced  by 
events  to  see  that  the  only  effectual  way  to 
increase  wages  is  to  cheapen  production,  by 
the  application  to  it  of  advancing  efficiency 
and  skill ;  and  that  the  more  production  is 
cheapened — ^that  is  to  say,  the  greater  the 
outturn  of  commoditics[in  proportion  to  the 
labour  expended  on  them — the  better  will 
that  labour  be  paid.  At  present  the  unions 
are  wandering  in  the  outer  darkness,  where 
the  fallacy  is  cherished,  that  if  by  degrad- 
ing labour  commodities  can  be  made  dear, 
wages  will  be  sustained  and  enhanced.  If 
we  could  imagine  it  to  be  possible  for  any 
country  to  apply  such  a  principle  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  its  transactions  for 
even  a  single  year,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  before  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
such  a  cry  of  distress  and  ruin  would  bo 
raised  from  every  class  and  order  of  the  in- 
habitants as  was  never  heard  before  in  this 
world. 

£vcnts  will  also  teach  more  and  more 
plainly  that  the  surest  and  the  only  way  to 
the  just  and  rapid  Distribution  of  the  re- 
sults of  labour  and  capital,  is  to  render  Pro- 
duction, in  the  most  cmpliatic  sense,  free, 
intelligent,  and  effe<*tive.  When  this  is 
done,  all  is  done.  The  parties  t<>  the  pro- 
cess, whether  capitalists  or  labourers,  each 
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of  them  obtain  at  once  their  fair  share  of 
the  joint  result ;  and  for  the  conclusive  rea- 
son, that  they  contribute  to  that  result  on 
terms  freely  diacnssed,  intelligibly  under- 
stood, and  effectively  applied.  When  the 
working  classes  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
cond acting  their  aifairs  on  this  basis,  they 
will  gradually  and  safely  advance  to  what- 
ever future  developments  of  industry  may 
be,  afforded  by  co-operation  in  any  of  its 
possible  forms. 


Art.  VI. —  CompreJiension. 

GoMPBEHRNsiON  is  oDC  of  the  great  cries  of 
the  present  age.  In  one  form  or  another  it 
rises  from  the  midst  of  every  country  of 
Christendom.  There  is  not  a  single  section 
of  the  Church  universal  that  can  be  said  to 
abstain  altogether  from  joining  in  the  gene- 
ral chorus.  Nay,  more  ;  faint  tones  having 
the  same  meaning  may  be  heard  proceeding 
from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Christen- 
dom proper.  The  one  word,  however,  cov- 
ers many  and  diverse  senses.  Under  the 
appai'ent  harmony  the  listening  ear  can  de- 
tact  harsh  discords.  It  is  only  in  the  dis- 
tance that  the  voices  blend  into  a  sort  of 
unity. 

The  Homish  Church  yearns-r-yeanis  no 
doubt  intensely,  and  in  part,  at  all  Events, 
purely — to  comprehend  the  whole  world 
within  its  fold ;  but  comprehension  on  its 
lips  means  the  abject  submission  of  all  who 
now  dissent  from  it.  The  Greek,  or  Ortho- 
dox Church,  would  also  welcome  com- 
prehension, but  though  it  might  treat  with 
the  Romish  Church  as  an  equal — as  a  sister, 
tliough  erring — it  would  claim  from  Protest- 
antism in  all  its  sections  a  peccavi  little  less 
emphatic  than  Home  itself.  The  Episcopal 
Protestant  Church  in  England  is  of  divided 
iriind  in  the  matter  of  comprehension,  as  in 
other  things.  One  section  would  rejoice  if 
reunion  with  Rome  could  be  effected,  and 
desires  only  that  the  pill  of  submission 
should  be  sweetened ;  another  section  co- 
quets with  the  Greek  Church,  which  con- 
descendingly listens  to  the  endorsement  of 
its  own  pretences,  whilst  scarcely  conceal- 
ing the  disgust  it  feels  at  Anglican  claims 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  true  Church.  All 
sections,  however,  agree  in  the  terms  on 
which  they  would  be  comprehended  with 
their  non-Episcopal  fellow  Protestants, 
namely,  the  absorption  of  the  latter.  Many 
no  doubt  are  anxious  that  those  whom  they 
style  '  Dissenters  '  should  be  reconciled  to 
what  they  call  *  the  Church  ; '  but  as  to  a 
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comprehension  which  would  moan  mutual 
reconciliation  on  the  basin  of  mutual  con- 
cession, after  mutual  conferences  on  equal 
terms — they  will  none  of  it*  Exceptions 
no  doubt  there  are — noble  exceptions  :  but 
they  are — exceptions. 

Outiide  the  great  Episcopal  organiza- 
tions, which  on  the  ground  of  their  episco- 
pacy claim  to  be  either  the  true  Church  or 
at  all  events  integral  parts  of  it,  there  is  a 
broader  spirit  at  work,  and  a  less  one-sided 
notion  of  comprehension  prevails.  Presby- 
terians in  America  have  composed  tbeir 
long-standing  differences  ;  Presbyterians  in 
England  have  united ;  and  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  are  hoping  to  follow  the  good  ex- 
ample. Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists in  'Ireland  are  sinking  their  distinc- 
tions ;  and  there  are  many  signs  that  ere 
long  the  two  great  branches  of  orthodox. 
Congregationalism — the  Baptists  and  Pasdo- 
baptists — will  forget  their  ancient  feuds, 
and  though  retaining  each  its  distinguish- 
ing feature,  commune  and  co-operate  as 
bretliren. 

But  outside  those  most  sectarian  of  the 
Christian  sects — the  Episcopal  Churches — ," 
that  spirit  of  mutual  recognition  and  of  oc- 
casional iutercommunion  which  is  a  very 
true,  if  not  a  formulated  and  organic  com- 
prehension, is  obviously  stirring  more  and 
more  powerfully  in  all  the  denominations. 
In  America  it  has  long  been  common  for 
private  members,  ministers,  and  theological 
tutors,  to  pass  and  repass  between  Presby- 
terianism  and  Congregationalism  without  so 
much  as  a  whisper  of  its  being  an  act  of 
desertion  or  apostacy.  Adherents  of  both 
denominations  have  joined  to  found 
Churches  and  sustain  organizations  for  com- 
mon Christian  work ;  and  it  has  occurred 
that  such  association  has  extended  even  to 
Baptists  and  Methodists  in  places  where 
none  of  them  were  strong  enough  to  work 
alone.  The  interchanges  of  these  denomi- 
nations in  England  have  never  assumed  this 
semi-corporate  character,  except  in  the 
case  of  Union  (Baptist  and  Independent) 
Churches ;  and  yet  it  is  no  infrequent  things 
for  Baptist  and  Methodist  ministers  to  pass 
over  to  Congregationalism  without  further 
question,  and  for  the  members  of  these  scv-^ 
eral  Churches  to  be  temporarily  incor- 
porated with  another  Church  than  their 
own  where  circumstances  render  it  naturaL 


*  Not  even  Canon  Curteia,  who,  whilst  elo- 
quently expatiating  on  what  conferences  or 
synods  did  to  prevent  or  remove  splits  in  the 
early  Church,  ever  Buggeats  a  almilar  aynod  op 
conference  now,  between  Episcopalian  and 
non-Epiacopalian  Churches.  One-sided  confer- 
ences have  only  one-aided  resulta  I 
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And  it  certainly  now  excites  no  sort  of  sur- 
prise when  interchanges  of  pnlpits  take 
place,  whether  on  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
occasions.  In  a  very  true  sense  Presbyte- 
rians,. Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Congrega- 
tionalists,  are  undergoing  comprehension, 
and  though  it  is  of  an  unformulated  kind, 
it  is  none  the  less  real. 
•  In  Germany,  too,  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  Churches  are  gradually  assuming 
a  lees  repellent  attitude  toward  each  other 
than  they  held  a  generation  ago.  Prior  to 
this  time  the  reaction  against  the  compul- 
sory union  brought  about  in  Prussia  during 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William  III.  bad 
driven  those  asunder  in  spirit  who  had  once 
been  almost  losing  the  consciousness  that 
they  were  separated,  and  the  cry  Had  been 
gradually  waxing  more  shrill  and  massive, 
*  Ilie  Lutheraner,  hie  Reformirter  I ' — an 
ecclesiastical  revival  of  the  old  political  war* 
cry  *  Hero  Guelph,  here  Ghibelline  I '  But 
the  necessities  of  the  time  are  so  grave,  and 
the  combined  energies  of  indifference,  scep- 
ticism, and  superstition  are  so  mighty,  that 
the  consciousness  of  their  constituting,  not- 
withstanding all  differences  of  doctrine,  sen- 
timent, rite,  and  practice,  one  Evangelical 
Church,  is  happily  again  awakening,  and 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lead  to  hearty  co- 
operation in  Christian  work,  if  not  to  or- 
ganic union.  Baptists,  indeed,  are  still  re- 
garded by  many  in  the  State  Church  as  an 
ecclesiastical  nuisance ;  Methodists,  as  for- 
eign intruders,  who  work  under  false  pre- 
tences ;  Independents,  as  the  bom  antago- 
•nists  of  everything  like  authority  in  faith, 
government,  and  practice ;  and  even  Presby- 
terians, not  being  Germans,  are  more  highly 
esteemed  whilst  they  remain  in  Scotland 
than  when  they  invade  the  Fatherland. 
State  Churchism  there,  as  elsewhere,  gene- 
rates ecclesiastical  exclusivoness,  though  it 
may  tolerate,  if  not  foster,  the  greatest 
incongruities  of  faith  and  doctrine,  and  a 
sonUdestroying  indifference  in  practice. 

Another  kind  of  comprehension,  however, 
less  ostentatious,  but  more  vital  in  its  char- 
acter, is  partly  making  its  way  and  partly 
asking  for  recognition;— comprehension  as  to 
matters  of  faith.  Two  sections  of  Christ- 
endom alone  may  be  said  to  be  undisturbed 
by  the  movement  to  which  I  now  refer, 
namely,  the  Romish  Church  and  the  Greek 
-Church.  So  far  as  can  be  observed,  neither 
among  the  clergy  nor  among  the  laity  of 
either  ol  these  Churches  is  there  a  party 
desiring  that  it  should  officially  recognize 
forms  of  religious  belief  and  teaching  that 
deviate  essentially  from  its  time>honoured 
standards.  If  there  bo  signs  thereof  in 
either,  it  is  in  the  Greek  Cijurch.     Both  of 


them  make  this  fact  a  ground  of  boasting, 
and  adduce  it  as  a  proof  that  they  are  the 
true  abode  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which 
Christ  promised  to  send  into  the  world.  It 
is  an  old  tale ;  the  fact  looks  very  well  till 
it  is  examined,  but  it  does  not  bear  examin- 
ation. We  need  not  look  far  for  the  rea- 
son of  the  exemptions  in  question :  it  is  a 
fruit  of  the  position  assigned  by  them  to 
the  principle  of  authority.  Neither  of 
these  Churches  concerns  itself  greatly  about 
the  intellectual  relation  of  its  members  to 
its  teachings  so  long  as  they  keep  their 
questionings  to  themselves,  and  are  docile 
in  practice.  To  the  mass  of  Ihe  clergy,  and 
still  more  to  the  mass  of  the  laity,  the  cre- 
denda  are  and  must  be  mysteries,  which  it 
is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  explore.  When- 
ever and  wherever  a  freer  spirit  has  begun 
to  stir,  it  has  been  stamped  out,  not  merely 
with  energy,  but  even  with  brutality.  Un- 
willing to  commit  suicide,  every  effort  to 
create  and  nourish  intellectual  independence 
is  discouraged,  and  therefore  these  Churches 
are  rarely  at  all,  and  never  publicly,  trou- 
bled with  intellectual  conflicts.  But  do 
they  therefore  comprehend  no  divergent 
elements  f  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  em- 
brace within  their  pale  abject  superstition 
on  the  one  hand  and  blank  atheism  on  the 
other.  Men  and  women  may  be  seen  going 
together,  with  the  same  outward  signs  of 
devotion,  through  all  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  of  whom  the  one  class  regard  the 
process  as  a  magical  means  of  setting  them- 
selves right  with  heaven  for  time  and  eter- 
nity, and  fanatically  cling  to  their  couvio- 
tion,  while  the  other  look  upon  it  as  a  dis- 
mal farce,  over  which  they  gnash  their  teeth 
in  private,  but  which  they  keep  up  because 
it  would  be  inconvenient  for  them  to  drop 
it.  Yes,  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches 
are  comprehensive,  but  it  is  a  comprehen- 
sion of  hypocrisy. 

Protestantism,  in  nearly  all  its  branches, 
is  being  stirred  to  its  very  depths  by  this 
movement.  In  most  of  the  State  Churches 
comprehension  as  to  matters  of  faith,  thou|;h 
not  in  the  extremes  just  described,  exists 
already  de  facto  :  it  now  claims  to  exist  de 
jure.  Of  the  de  facto  breadth  of  the  Eng- 
lish State  Church  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
It  is  patent  enough,  and  it  requires  no  in- 
consiaerable  exercise  of  charity  to  avoid 
thinking  that  there  is  not  a  good  deal  »f 
insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  laity  as  well 
as  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  when  men 
whose  thoughts  diverge  so  widely  use  ihe 
same  words  to  express  not  only  their  oom- 
mon  devotions,  but  even  their  common  be* 
lief 8. 

Germany  has  long  been  credited  with  be- 
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ing  the  homo  of  everything  that  is  erratic 
and  daring  in  speculation,  and  rationaliatic, 
if  not  worse,  in  religious  teaching.  It  is 
tme  also  that,  for  considerably  more  than  a 
century,  divergences  have  been  tolerated  in 
its  clergy — its  laity  have  been  as  undis- 
tarbed  by  interference  as  they  were  hot  to 
resent  it — ranging  from  Romanizing  High 
Lntheranism  on  the  one  side  to  the  extrem- 
est  Humanitarianism  on  the  other.  And  so 
long  as  a  preacher  was  moderate  in  his  ut- 
terances, the  authorities  seldom  if  ever  sub- 
jected him  to  discipline. 

The  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches  of 
France  are  also  divided  by  these  questions 
of  belief,  some  of  the  clergy  and  laity  being 
rigid  Calvin ists,  whilst  others  may  be 
classed  with  the  advanced  Unitarians  of 
England  and  America.  Beginnings  of  a 
similar  state  of  things  are  discernible  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  State  Churches. 
The  Presbyterians  both  of  America  and 
Scotland  are  beinfic  affected  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  fenced  off  as  their  communion 
seems  to  be  against  the  intrusion  of  even 
liberty,  much  more  of  license.  So,  too,  the 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists,  and  even 
the  Methodists,  in  both  countries.  So  much 
for  the  question  de  facto. 

With  slight  exceptions,  wherever  this 
spirit  exists  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  asking 
for  formal  recognition  as  of  right.  So  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  only  one  Church  that 
has  really  given  its  sanction  to  comprehen- 
sion in  the  sense  now  under  consideration — 
that  of  Switzerland.  The  so-called  Liberal 
party  there,  however,  is  now  so  strong  that 
it  is  setting  up  the  banner  of  orthodoxy 
from  the  opposite  side — ^the  orthodoxy  of 
*  liberalism.'  It  is  getting  tired  of  the  com- 
prehension which  it  glorified  so  strongly  as 
long  as  it  was  only  tolerated — a  logical 
result  which  it  would  be  good  for  English 
Christians  thoroughly  to  consider.  Baden, 
of  all  the  States  of  Germany,  has  gone  fur- 
thest in  this  direction.  The  new  Church 
constitution  which  was  worked  out  about 
twenty  years  ago  enables  men  like  Professor 
Schenkel  to  retain  not  only  a  place,  but 
even  a  very^inflnontial  place,  therein,  name- 
ly, the  post  of  director  of  the  seminary 
through  which  the  future  pastors  have  to 
pass  prior  to  entering  on  practical  work. 
Now  though  Schenkel  does  not  go  so  far  as 
some,  he  would  certainly  here  and  in 
America  be  regarded  as  on  a  line  with  ad- 
vanced Unitarians.  There,  too,  liberalism 
grows  exclusive  as  it  grows  in  power. 

The  movement  in  Germany  for  the  for- 
mal legalization  of  free  thought  or  inquiry 
within  the  Churches  has  crystallized  itsolf 
in   the  Protestanten*  Verein,  or  Protestant 


Union,  of  which  Schenkel  of  Baden  hto 
been  from  the  first  one  of  the  chief  leaders. 
The  association  has  branches  in  all  parts  td 
the  country,  from  south  to  north,  from  east 
to  west.  Its  actual  members  either  amoBg 
the  clergy  or  the  laity  are  neither  very 
numerous  nor,  with  few  exceptions,  very 
inflaontial ;  but  its  unenrolled  constituency 
is  far  larger  than  its  enrolled  constituency^ 
Indeed,  it  may*  be  paid  to  represent  the 
ideas  and  wishes  vaguely  cherished  by  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  Protestants  of 
Germany.  The  Protestant  State  Church  otf 
France  also  includes  a  party  headed  by  Co- 
querel  which  demands  the  liberty'  of  which 
we  were  speaking— demands  it  openly.  In 
the  English  State  Church  there  are  also  not 
a  few  who  have  the  same  aim  f  hitherto, 
however,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
consolidated  themselves  into  a  party.  Nor 
can  this  be  asserted  of  the  advanced  men 
amongst  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  Among 
the  Free  Churches  of  Europe  and  America 
the  hononr,  if  honour  it  can  be  called,  of 
forming  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
doctrinal  comprehension,  belongs  to  the 
English  Congregationalists. 

It  is  to  this  comprehension,  whose  pres- 
ent position  we  have  thus  briefly  sketched^ 
that  we  purpose  now  to  direct  attention, 
especially  in  connection  with  Congregation- 
alism. 

The  problem  of  Comprehension  in  the 
form  in  which  it  occupied  the  minds  of  our 
fathers  down  to  the  time  of  Doddridge 
must  be  left  to  settle  itself.  At  all  events, 
our  intention  now  is  to  deal  with  the  more 
vital  problem  of  doctrinal  comprehension. 
Many  of  us  are  growing  comparatively  in- 
difi^ercnt  to  questions  of  mere  Church  gov- 
ernment, partly,  perhaps,  because  the  old 
lines  are  becoming  blurred,  and  the  old 
separating  walls  are  being  broken  through^ 
Indeed,  for  our  part,  we  confess  that  we 
regard  Congr^ationalism,  Presbyterianism, 
and  Episcopacy,  as  three  mutually  comple- 
mentary, rather  than  as  three  mutually 
exclusive,  forms  of  Church  government. 
What  is  essential  to  each  is  necessary  to 
the  full  development  and  vigour  of  the  oth- 
ers. As  a  matter  of  fact,  too,  each  of  these 
forms  of  Church  government  is  gradually 
evolving  and  assimilating  in  an  unformu- 
lated shape  that  which  constitutes  the  dif- 
ferentia of  the  other  two.  We  Congrega- 
tionalists formulate  the  Congregational  ele- 
ment, but  have  in  an  unformulated  shape  h 
Presbyterial  and  an  Episcopal  element,  and 
we  shall  probably  have  them  in  the  future 
gradually  more  and  more.  So,  too,  the. 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  formnlate 
respectively  the  Presbyterial  and  Episcopal 
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-clement,  but  arc  recognizing  more  and  more 
fall  J  each  other's  essential  feature,  as  well 
as  that  of  Congregationalism,  in  au  nnfor- 
mulatcd  shape.  TJnder  the  circamstances 
of  the  present  day  this  is  inevitable,  and 
the  sooner  Congregatioualists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Episcopalians  see  that  this  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  principles  they  severally  repre- 
sent, the  suoner  shall  we  be  able  to  co-ope- 
rate, as  those  who  *•  hold  the  head '  ought 
to  co-operate,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness  in 
^Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. 

Before  going  further,  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  carefully  what  is  the  scope  of  the 
doctrinal  comprehension  which  is  songht  by 
the'  parties  to  vvhich   reference   has   been 
made.     Lboking    at  the   movement    as   a 
whole,  this  is  not  difficult ;  looked  at  in  de- 
tail, it  is  far  from  easy.     Considering  that 
it  is  Germany  from  which,  in  the  main,  the 
present  impulse  has  come,  it  will  not  be  ont 
of   place  if  we  ask   what   its  meaning  is 
there.     The  pronounced  aim  of  the  Protes- 
tant Union-  in  which  the  liberal  tendencies 
debouch  is  to  secure  the  full  and  authorita- 
tive recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  all 
modes  uf    thought  which  are  compatible 
with,  or  tend  to  further,  a  spiritual  morality 
or  a  Christian  spirit.     Arid  as  its  members 
maintain  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  can 
be  as  well,  if  not  better,  nurtured  under 
perfectly   free    inquiry    and    speech   than 
under   orthodox   teaching,   they   desire  in 
point  of  fact  to  combine  well-nigh  opposite 
extremes  in  one  Church.     Indeed,  we  might 
have  used  the  words  ^  opposite  extremes ' 
without  qualification,  for  they  have  repeat- 
edly  proclaimed  on  the  platform  and  in 
their  publications  that  a  new  and  an  old  view 
of  the  world  are  battling  with  each  other — 
on  the  one  side  that  which  lies  at  the  found- 
ation  of  the   Bible ;    on   tlio   other,  that 
which  is  rooted  in  modern  science.     The 
one  view  recognizes   miracles  and  revela- 
tions, the  other  believes  in  the  inviolability 
of  natural  law,  and  regards  miracles,  espec- 
ially the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  a 
myth.    What  is  aimed  at,  moreover,  is  not 
merely  that  the  laity,  whatever  their  views, 
should  all  have  the  same  practical  privileges — 
for  that  they  have  now,  and  always  have  had 
— but  that  the  offices  of  the  Church,  from 
that  of  elder  up  to  pastor,  professor,  super- 
intendent, and  even  member  of  the  Supreme 
Church   Council,   should    be  open   to   all 
alike,  whatever  views  they  may  entertain 
on  philosophical,  critical,  historioal,  or  theo- 
logical   questions.     Mere   toleration   they 
spurn ;  they  have  been  and  still  are  very 
largely  tolerated  : — equal  righta  is  now  the 
cry. 


The  nearest  approach  to  a  formulation 
of  the  aims  of  the  party  in  Congregational- 
ism, to  which  we  referred  above,  is  found 
in  the  circular  snmmoning  the  conference 
lately  held  at  Leicester.  All  were  invited 
'  who  value  spiritual  religion,  and  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  principle  that  reli* 
gious  communion  is  not  dependent  on  agree- 
ment in  theological,  critical,  or  historical 
opinions.'  These  words  are  so  vague,  that 
they  require  a  good  deal  of  interpretaUon 
and  explanation.  The  question  naturally 
suggests  itself,  What  '  theological,  critical, 
and  historical  opinions?'  Wo  question 
whether  any  well-informed  intelligent  Christ- 
ian  would  nowadays  make  religious  com- 
munion, or,  to  use  a  more  definite  term, 
Church  fellowship  and  co-operation  both 
individual  and  corporate,  depend  on  agree- 
ment such  as  would  have  been  required  fifty 
years  ago,  or  whether  Congregationalista 
generally  would  now  go  so  far  in  this 
requircmeut  as  some  Presbyterians  still  do 
go.  As  the  words  do  not  interpret  them- 
selves, we  must  try  to  interpret  their  scope 
by  a  reference  to  antecedents  of  those  who 
use  them.  Among  the  signatories  of  the 
circular  is  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton. 
In  his  recent  book  on  *The  Religion  of 
Jesus  ' — a  book  of  which  the  style  is  as  ad- 
mirable as  the  spirit  is  in  the  main  reverent 
and  tender,  and  with  many  of  whose  posi- 
tive elements  we  heartily  sympathize — he 
gives  up  almost  everything  in  Christianity 
but  what  may  be  described  as  ^  the  method 
of  Jesus,'  and  such  pointo  of  that  method 
as  seem  to  him  of  abiding  significanoe. 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  who  performed  no 
miracles,  who  shared  at  least  $(mu  of  the 
prejodices  and  errors  of  His  time  and  na- 
tion, and  who  wrought  the  great  OBvolution 
traced  to  Him  by  appealing  to  and  reveal* 
ing  the  eternal  element  in  man.  liow  far 
Mr.  Picton  believes  in  a  personal  God,  does 
not  appear  from  this  work ;  bnt  in  his  Lei- 
cester address  ho  uaes  the  words,  'That 
which  is  more  than  men  and  more  than 
man,  more  than  matter,  more  than  force, 
more  than  per$on€tiity^  and  more  tkan  con- 
Bciousness  ;'  and  his  nearest  ^proach  to  a 
definition  is  the  phrase, '  Divine  Totality  of 
Being.'  So,  then,  this  is  the  one  extreme. 
The  other  extreme  woald  be  the  most  nar* 
row  adherent  amongst  us  of  traditional 
orthodoxy,  whoever  be  may  be.  And  all 
gradations  of  opinion  between  the  two  are 
to  hold  '  religions  communion '  with  each 
other. 

Bnt  now  what  is  this  *religioiis  oom- 
ronnion  '  ?  It  may  mean  merely  singing  a 
few  hymns  together,  which,  as  some  of  onr 
hymns  will  bear  a  tolerably  paothciatio  in- 
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terprcialion,  whilst  others  are  doctrinally 
almost  colourless,  may  mean  very  little. 
CoDgregationalists  can  generally  sing  to- 
gether all  the  hymns  in  the  Congregational 
Hymn  Book,  but  that  would  surely  be  a 
tough  task  for  an  average  Unitarian.  Or  it 
may  mean  admitting  men  of  the  most  varied 
views  to  the  Lord's  Table.  Well,  at  pres- 
ent we  ask  few  questions  enough,  and  many 
leave  the  matter  to  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  communicants.  This,  too,  is  en- 
joined perhaps  by  Christian  charity.  But 
it  is  another  matter  if  it  mean  admission  to 
membership  in  ecclesiastical  societies  organ- 
ized on  the  basis  of  definite  beliefs.  Or, 
again,  religious  communion  may  denote 
that  full  communion  which  would  open 
every  office,  not  excluding  that  of  pastor,  to 
men  holding  opposed  views. 

Whatever  the  present  ideas  of  the  party 
in  question  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  eventually  religious  commu- 
nion will  with  them  mean  all  that  it  now 
means  with  the  similar  party  in  Germany. 
Indeed,  that  we  believe  is  the  real  meaning 
of  some  of  its  members  now.  What  they 
are  chiefly  concerned  about  is  that  preach- 
ers should  be  unbound  by  any  tie,  save 
their  own  love  and  perception  of  what  is 
true,  whether  their  views  of  truth  agree  or 
not  with  those  current  in  the  Christian 
Church  generally,  or  in  their  particular  sec- 
tion of  it,  or  even  with  themselves  at  differ- 
ent times.  This,  too,  is  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  word  *  comprehension  ;*  and  as 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  we  shall  refer 
exclusively  to  the  question  of  preaching  or 
teaching.  Indeed,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  subject  would  be  deemed  worth 
discussion  at  all,  still  less  agitation,  if  it 
simply  meant  private  and  public  worship 
together,  or  communion  at  the  Lord's  Table. 

There  are  [various  (modes  of  determining 
the^ limits  of  doctrinal  comprehension.  The 
Churches  which  have  creeds  and  confes- 
sions naturally  appeal  to  them.  In  Ger- 
many, as  we  have  already  remarked,  these 
standards,  though  detailed  and  strict  enough, 
have  been  almost  always  handled  with  great 
liberality.  Only  glaring  and  ostentatious 
deviations  have  been  visited  with  discipline. 
In  connection  with  the  English  State  Church, 
legal  courts  decide  the  matter,  and  we  know 
how  their  decisions  fall  out  The  Presby- 
terians have  been,  and  still  generally  are, 
careful  to  maintain  the  authority  of  their 
Confessions.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
some  among  us,  the  schedule  of  doctrine 
generally  incorporated  with  their  trust  deeds 
places  Congregationalists  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. There  is  this  difference,  however, 
that  as  one  of  their  avowed  fundamental 
principles  is  not  to  have  a  formulated  creed  I 


which  men  shall  be  compelled  to  subscribe, 
the  statements  in  question  must  bo  taken 
rather  as  indicating  the  substance  of  what  is 
believed,  than  as  prescribing  the  form  in 
which  the  belief  is  to  be  expressed. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  position 
which  some  are  now  taking  up  among  us, 
that  Congregationalism,  owinir  to  the  ab- 
sence of  creeds,  means  perfect  liberty  of  in- 
quiry and  speech  in  its  preachers  and  teach- 
ers, is  either  a  mistake  or  misrepresentation. 
Protestantism,  of  which  Congregationalism 
claims  to  be  theoretically  the  most  self-con- 
sistent branch,  has  its  positive  as  well  as  its 
negative  side.  It  is  nob  merely  freedonri 
from,  but  obligation  to,  certain  things. 
Freedom  is  never  an  end  in  itself ;  free- 
dom is  a  means  to  the  highest  ends.  Mere 
freedom  without  positive  content  inevitably 
degenerates  into  the  individualism  which, 
says,  *  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for 
us  all.'  Our  negations  are  rooted  Id  posi- 
tions,  not  the  reverse. 

But  though  the  repudiation  of  written 
creeds  by  Congregationalists  does  not  com-, 
mit  them  to  what  is  termed  perfect  '  free-: 
dom  of  inquiry,'  it  does  render  it  incun?- 
bent  on  them  to  insist  exclusively  on  essco- 
tials.  Their  very  principle  binds  them  to 
the  full  recognition  of  the  motto,  In  neces- 
sariismuniias,  in  dubiis  liber tas,  in  omnibus 
carita-s ;  and  accordininrl^  lays  upon  them 
the  duty  of  ascertaining  and  defining  as 
carefully  as  possible  what  are  the  essentials 
and  what  are  the  non-essentials  in  tradition- 
al Christianity.  Of  this  duty  we  are  now 
reminded  ;  and  if  we  only  do  our  duty  wq 
shall  render  an  inestimable  service,  not  only 
to  the  Christian  Church,  but  to  mankind 
generally.  We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to 
think  that  this  is  the  specific  historical 
function  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
fulfil.  We  have  already  nearly  discharged 
our  first  mission,  which  was  to  incorporate 
once  for  all  in  the  organism  of  Protestant 
Christianity  the  principle  of  individualism 
or  of  private  judgment  as  to  practical  mat- 
ters. Let  us  now  gird  ourselves  for  what  is 
even  a  more  important  task.  We  have  no 
traditions  of  any  consequence  to  hamper  us  ; 
our  Churches  are  prepared  to  allow  liberty 
in  doubtful  or  non-essential  matters.  Be  it 
ours  then  consciously  to  face  this  problem, 
and  endeavour  to  determine  within  what 
limits  deviations  amongst  us  may  be  not 
only  winked  at,  but  openly  recognized  ;  and 
thus  to  hasten  on  the  day  when  the  Christr 
ian  Churches  shall  again  form  a  whole, 
constituted  \>j  the  union  of  sections  once 
regarded  as  mutually  exclusive  and  incom- 
patible, but  then  seen  to  be  mutually  sup- 
plementar3\ 

The  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  definite  and 
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rational  result  is  to  look  at  tlio  question  in 
the  light  of  a  general  view  of  the  nature 
and  mission  of  the  Church.  For  it  is  essen- 
tial Ij  a  Church  matter.  We  are  too  prone 
in  discussions  of  such  subjects  as  this  to  be* 
gin  in  niediU  rebus.  Sometimes  this  has 
its  advantages,  but  the  thorough  course  is 
after  all  the  clearest  and  shortest.  Posi- 
tions that  may  be  most  intelligible  and  de- 
fensible when  expounded  as  part  of  a  sys- 
tem, may  wear  a  look  of  arbitrariness  and 
incertitude  when  set  up  by  themselves.  Let 
this  consideration,  then,  be  our  excuse  if  we 
seem  to  take  a  somewhat  roundabout  way 
of  arriving  at  conclusions  which  ecclesiasti- 
cal Hotspurs  treat  as  almoEt  self-evident 

In  speaking  of  the  Church,  we  refer  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  and  not  to 
pay  any  particular  section  thereof.  If  we 
mistake  not,  we  Congregationalists  desire 
and  aim  at  the  realization  of  what  is  essen- 
tial to  Christ^s  Church  as  such,  and  that 
alone.  However  far  short  we  may  fall  of 
our  ideal,  this  is  our  ideal,  and  wo  should 
repudiate  with  scorn  the  notion  that  we  had 
any  specialties  of  our  own  to  conserve,  or  to 
further.  Nay,  more,  we  believe  that  we 
should  be  willing  to  be  absorbed  by  some 
other  branch  of  the  visible  Church,  if  it 
were  clear  that  our  work  could  in  that  way 
be  more  fully  and  speedily  accomplished. 
Wo  glory  in  what  to  some  ecclesiastics 
would  seem  to  be  a  shame. 
'  Mankind  constitutes  an  organic  unity  or 
organism,  in  which  each  part  presupposes 
the  rest,  and  needs  the  rest  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  its  own  true  goal.  As  an 
organism,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  common  life ; 
this  life  passes  by  invisible  and  visible  chan- 
nels from  member  to  member ;  and  what- 
ever affects  one  part,  more  or  less  fully  and 
perceptibly  affects  every  other  part  Dis- 
tinct expression  is  given  to  this  conception 
of  the  human  race  in  various  passages  of 
Scripture :  the  allusions  to  it  are  very  nu- 
merous. Between  this  organism,  however, 
and  the  organisms  with  which  we  ordinarily 
have  to  do,  there  is  this  important  differ- 
once — ^that  whereas  the  constituent  factors 
of  the  latter  are  dependent  parts,  the  con- 
ittituent  factors  of  the  former  are  tliemselves 
independent  wholes — independent,  that  is, 
withm  certain  limits.  The  life  of  the  race 
is  accordingly  the  resultant  of  the  co-opera- 
tion and  interaction  of  what  may  bo  termed 
the  generic  whole  and  the  individual  wholes. 
A  direct  consequence  of  this  is,  that  what- 
ever is  to  become  in  the  complete  sense  an 
element  in  the  life  of  humanity,  must  be 
both  gcncrically  and  individually  assimilat- 
ed. The  individual  is  neither  independent 
of,  nor  a  mere  will-less  branch  of  the  race ; 


the  race  is  neither  altogether  dependent  on, 
nor  is  it  independent  of,  individuals.  Either 
extreme  is  an  error.  This  is  a  consequence 
which  it  is  very  important  we  should  keep 
in  view,  for  it  has  a  close  bearing  on  aJI 
ethical  problems,  and  in  particular  on  the 
problem  before  us. 

Now,  according  to  the  biblical  or  Christ* 
ian  view  of  the  world,  this  great  organism 
of  humanity  is  smitten  with  deadly  disease 
— ^moral  disease,  the  disease  of  sin.  '  The 
whole  head  is  sick,  the  whole  heart  faint ; 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the 
head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  itJ  The  life 
of  the  organism  as  a  whole  is  tainted,  and 
therefore  every  member  of  it  individually 
shares  the  taint — some,  as  also  in  physicjd 
matters,  in  a  less,  others  in  a  greater  degree. 
But  here  also  it  is  ^rue  that  the  generic  and 
the  individual  must  co-operate  to  the  full 
development  of  sin ;  as  indeed  Paul  indi* 
cates  when  he  writes  to  the  Romans  (chap. 
V.  12),  'By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death 
passed  npoc  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
iinjiedJ' 

In  order  to  the  renewal  of  ttie  life,  and 
the  eventual  rcconstitntion  of  the  organism 
of  humanity,  the  Son  of  God,  unto  whom 
and  by  whom  all  things  were  created,  be- 
came incarnate,  being  made  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  men.  He  who  from  the  begin- 
ning, according  to  the  Divine  counsel,  was 
destined  in  the  fulness  of  the  times  to  de- 
scend into  the  world,  and  as  the  head  of 
normal  humanity  to  swell  the  tide  of  its  life 
till  it  shonid  be  fitted  to  meet  and  blend 
with  its  primal  source  in  God  Himself, — 
He  shrunK  not  from  His  great  task  even 
when  it  involved  humiliation,  sofforing,  and 
death.  He  engrafted  Himself  on  the  raco, 
and  thus  opened  a  way  for  the  influx  of 
healing  life  and  reconstituting  power.  Other- 
wise expressed,  *  He  camo  to  seek  and  to 
save  ; '  He  camo  to  restore  men  to  fellow- 
ship and  unity  with  God  and  with  each 
other.  But  His  engraftment,  and  the  life 
thereby  introduced  into  the  human  organ- 
ism, would  have  exercised  bnt  a  transitory 
and  scarcely  perceptible  influence,  if  there 
had  not  been  the  individual  assimilation  re- 
quired by  the  law  to  which  wo  referred 
above.  It  could  not  have  failed,  indeed,  to 
stir  in  the  unconscious  depths  of  human 
life,  as  well  as  to  ruffle  its  conscious  sur- 
face. But  more  was  necessary,  namely,  the 
determinate  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Him, 
'  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,'  the  Savionr 
and  Lord  of  men.  Henee  the  Son  of  God 
not  only  went  about  doing  good,  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  but  also 
called  to  Himself  Uie  apostles,  of  whom 
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though  at  first  it  was  true,  as  Christ  said, 
'  Ye  have  not  chosen  mc,  but  I  have  chosen 
yoQ ; '  yet  it  was  also  afterwards  equally 
true  that  thev  '  loved  him  because  he  first 
loved  them.*  Having  made  their  own  free 
and  conscious  i>ossession  the  life  which  in 
the  first  instance  stirred  in  them  without 
their,  will  and  below  their  consciousness, 
they  became,  they  were  constituted,  and 
constituted  themselves,  the  germ  and  begin- 
ning of  the  new  humanity  whose  creation 
was  the  end  of  Christ^s  mission.  The  final 
hnd  full  decision  which  was  necessary  ere 
they  could  enter  into  proper  possession  of 
the  gift  of  Christ,  and  thus  begin  to  fulfil 
their  destiny,  was  not,  however,  made  until 
the  Lord  had  consummated  His  work  by  dy- 
ing on  the  cross.  So  far  as  can  be  gather- 
ed from  the  New  Testament,  the  crucifix- 
ion of  Christ  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  their  relation  to  Him,  in  the 
sense,  namely,  of  testing  and  making  known 
to  themselves  what  He  had  been  to  them, 
and  bow  they  stood  to  Him.  The  resurrec- 
tion converted  them  from  dejected  and 
mourning,  though  genuine  disciples,  into 
exultant  and  courageous  confessors  and 
apostles.  '  Christ  and  him  crucified  '  had 
now  become  their  conscious  choice.  And 
80  the  Church  was  founded.  But  these 
new  men  needed  to  grow — ^grow  in  relation 
to  God  and  each  other,  and  grow  in  them- 
selves— if  they  were  to  represent  in  little 
the  humanity  of  the  Divine  Mind.  In  other 
words,  they  must  enter  into  ever  closer  fel- 
lowship with  God,  draw  ever  tighter  the 
bonds  of  union  with  each  other,  and  ad- 
vance ever  more  towards  the  staturo  of  per- 
fect individuals.  The  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  distinct,  though  inseparable 
ends,  were  prayer  to  God,  contemplation  of 
Christ  and  His  work,  association  for  wor- 
ship »id  activity  and  mutual  help,  and  per- 
Mstent  watchfulness  and  self-culture.  Such 
exhortations    and    affirmations    as    these : 

*  Pray  without  ceasing ; '  *  To  do  good  and 
communicate,  forget  not ; '  *  ^  Be  kindly 
affectioned  one  to  another,  in  honour  pre- 
ferring one  another ; '  '  Rejoice  with  them 
that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep ; '  *  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind  ; ' 

*  Be  sober ; '  *  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ ; '  '  And  I  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  among  you  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ' — revealed 
to  ua  in  an  incidental  way  the  principles 
and  laws  of  the  inner  growth  of  the  Church 
or  new  Humanity  at  the  outset.  As  for 
the  initiation  of  the  life,  so  also  for  Its  pro- 
gress, the  generic  and  the  individual  were 
alike  necessary — they  needed  to  hold  the 
Head  from   whieh  all  the  body  received 


nourishment,  by  constantly  putting  forth 
conscious  effort. 

How  was  this  germ  to  expand  until  the 
entire  organism  should  be  renewed  and  re- 
constituted ?  In  other  words,  how  was  the 
Church  to  grow  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  ?  The  same  laws  that  conditioned 
the  commencement  of  the  process,  condition 
Its  continuance  unto  completion.  There 
must  be  generic  and  individual  assimilation* 
The  Church  with  its  Invisible  Head  holds 
now  the  place  which  at  the  outset  was  held 
by  Christ  alone :  as  His  body.  It  is  the 
mediating  channel  and  reservoir  of  the  life 
of  which  He  Is  the  fountain-head.  As 
such,  its  infiuence  Is  widely  felt.  This  gen- 
eric action  of  the  Church — this  action  in 
the  depths  of  the  life  of  humanity,  below 
consciousness — is  not  always  highly  esti- 
mated :  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  real 
actioQ,  and  one  that  is  essentially  necessary 
to  the  final  accomplishment  of  its  mission. 
This,  however,  neither  is  nor  may  be  all. 
Individual  conscious  decision  must  be  In- 
duced. At  no  stage  whatever  can  the  essen- 
tial difi^erentia  of  the  human  organism  to 
which  we  have  already  several  times  alluded 
be  ignored.  To  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
thajt  which  comes  first  in  the  way  of  imper- 
ceptible Infiuence  pervading  the  life,  after 
the  manner  though  not  with  the  effect  of  a 
subtle  poison  introduced  into  the  veins  of 
the  body,  must  be  openly  and  distinctly 
accepted  and  ratified  by  the  will.  Put  in 
another  and  more  common  form,  men  can- 
not become  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  heirs  of  eternal  life  unconsciously. 
Whoever  dreams  that  they  can,  ignores  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  man, — what 
at  all  events  th'e  Bible  regards  as  his  most 
characteristic  feature.  The  decision  may^ 
and  should  indeed,  become  less  and  less 
marked  as  the  ages  advance.  During  the 
first  geueratiouB  of  the  Churches  existence 
it  necessarily  involved  a  total  break  with 
the  previous  thought  and  conduct  of  the 
new  disciples.  There  had  been  nothing  In 
their  previous  life  preparing  I  he  way  for 
and  leading  up  to  it :  now,  however,  the 
case  is  different,  at  all  events  within  the 
bounds  of  Christendom.  But  great  as  the 
difference  referred  to  is,  the  personal,  indi- 
vidual element  in  the  matter  can  never  bo 
dispensed  with. 

By  what  means  must  this  individual  con- 
scious decision  be  brought  about?  How 
shall  the  Kpiaig^  as  Christ  terms  it,  be  effect- 
ed i  The  ways  in  which  the  generic  influ- 
ence is  exerted,  may,  and  perhaps  must, 
lai^ely  escape  observation  :  not  so  those  by 
which  men  are  brought  to  open  incorpora- 
tion with  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  first 
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disciples,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had 
to  decide  for  or  against '  Christ  and  him 
crucified.'  The  process  of  decision  was  tn- 
itiated  when  they  obeyed  His  first  call. 
Every  step  they  afterwards  took  with  Him 
added  something  to  its  force.  But  final  it 
was  not,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  till 
after  the  Master's  shameful  death  and  glori- 
ous resurrection.  They  clung  loyally  to  the 
Master  who  had  at  first  laid  such  powerful 
hold  on  them  by  His  works  and  words  and 
life,  notwithstanding  His  shameful  end. 
Then  the  shameful  endHtself  entered  as  an 
integral  element  into  the  motives! for  con- 
tinued adhesion.  At  last  that  same  shame- 
ful end,  having  been  illuminated  by  the  res- 
urrection, by  His  instructions  given  before 
ascension,  and  by  the  teachings  of  the  Com- 
forter, became  the  very  corner-stone  of 
their  hopes  and  conduct.  Such  at  least -is 
the  account  of  the  matter  which  thev  them- 
selves  have  left  on  record. 

Now,  how  did  they  in  turn  induce  the 
decision  of  their  fellow-men  ?  "We  are  told 
that  they  preached  Christ — Christ,  who  be- 
came poor  that  we  might  become  rich ; 
Christ  crucified  for  human  sin  ;  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead ;  Christ  ascended  np  on 
high ;  ChriBt  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  making  intercession  for  men ; 
Christ,  who  shall  come  again  to  judgment. 
Christ  Himself  commissioned  them  to  go 
forth  and  preach  thd  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture, that  every  creature  might  either  be- 
lieve or  reject,  decide  for  or  against,  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Such  importance  did 
they  attach  in  particular  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  that  the  most  active  and  successful 
apostle  resolved  to  •know  nothing  among 
men  save  Christ  and  him  crucified ;  to  the 
Jew  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  Greeks  fooU 
ishness.'  As  to  the  nature  of  the  test  ap- 
plied by  the  Church  in  its  earlier  days, 
there  can  be  little  if  any  doubt.  That  the 
critical  or  testing  instrument  employed  was 
effectual,  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
the  separation  of  individuals  and  communi- 
ties to  Christ,  testifies. 

The  question  to  which  we  now  come  is 
whether  the  test  applied  in  former  times 
must  be  applied  still,  or  whether  the  same 
ends  can  bo  compassed  by  other  means. 
The  end  we  assume  to  be  the  same,  to  wit, 
the  renewal  and  reconstitntion  of  humanity 
at  once  consisting  in  and  effected  by  the 
reconciliation  of  men  with  God  and  each 
other,  and  the  development  of  their  individ- 
ual life.  We  assume  also  the  necessity  of 
the  conjunction  of  the  generic  and  individ- 
ual factors.  We  take  for  granted  also  that 
the  Church  must  continue  to  use  some  test 
' — that  is,  testify  to  something  which  shall 


induce  a  conscious  decision  on  the  part  of 
individuals.  As  to  these  points,  expressed 
in  these  very  general  terms,  there  will  be 
little  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
in  any  definite  sense  still  ding  to  historical 
Christianity.  What  must  the  test  be  ?  We 
have  now  come,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  real 
difiSculty  of  cur  discussion. 

Wherever  men  are  in  the  state  in  which 
the  Gentiles  were  to  whom  the  first  preach- 
ers of  Christ  went,  surelv  it  will  be  natural 
to  adopt  the  means  used  by  them.  At  all 
events,  until  very  good  reason  is  given  for  a 
change,  we  shall  do  well  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.  Doubts  can  arise  solely  in  rela- 
tion to  that  portion  of  mankind  which  has 
experienced  the  generic  influence  of  Christ 
through  His  Church.  The  suggestion  that 
possibly  in  dealing  with  them  new  methods 
may  be  advisable,  at  all  events  alongside 
of,  if  not  as  a  substitute  for,  the  old,  cannot 
be  repelled  as  a  self-evident  absurdity. 
Circumstances  do  sometimes  alter  cases ; 
possibly  this  may  be  an  illustration  of  the 
old  adage. 

Let  us  not  forget  hero  that  the  point 
under  consideration  really* looks  two  ways; 
that  is,  it  concerns  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  not  only  extensively, 
but  intensively,  not  only  in  outward  com- 
pass, but  in  inner  depth  and  truth :  in- 
deed, it  concerns  the  one  because  it  con- 
qems  the  other.  The  Church  can  dif- 
fuse no  life  unless  it  already  possesses 
it.  The  Church  will  fail  to  constrain  decis- 
ion in  those  who  are  outside,  unless  its  own 
members  are  constantly  growing,  that  is,  as 
we  remarked  before,  receiving  ever  fresh 
influxes  of  life  from  the  Head,  and  freely 
assimilating  those  influxes.  Now,  is  this 
possible  without  the  constant  presentation 
to  itself  of  Him  to  whom  it  owes  its  exist- 
ence, and  whoso  work  it  is  commissioned  to 
execute?  Few  will  answer  this  question 
with  an  entire  negative  ;  but  some  will  say, 
'  We,  too,  hold  that  the  Church  mnst  con- 
tinue to  build  up  itself  on  and  by  Christ ; 
we  also  hold  that  to  preach  Christ  in  some 
form  or  other  is  necessary  to  the  calling 
forth  of  the  decision  to  which  reference  w^as 
made.  But  then  we  think  that  other,  and 
if  you  will  very  different,  modes  of  preach- 
ing Christ  have  become  not  only  permissi- 
ble, but  necessary.  Why  should  it  not  be 
enough  to  teach  the  spiritual  and  nioml 
essence  of  what  He  taught,  without  burden- 
ing ourselves  with  the  historic  husk,  excit- 
ing as  it  does  so  many  critical  and  scientific 
qnestionings ! '  Let  us  here  flrrant,  as  we 
safely  may,  that  such  preaching  will  often 
answer  the  purpose  in  queftion  amongst 
those  who  constitute  the  Church.     Indeed, 
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we  arc  not  at  ali  sure  that  sometimes  tbe 
raid  purpose  wonld  not  be  better  answered 
by  such  preaching.  But  does  this  Eettle 
the  point  ?  No.  And  why  ?  Because  to 
the  vast  majotity  of  minds  the  preaching 
described  suggests  more  than  it  expresses  : 
it  is  one-half  of  a  whole,  of  which  the  re- 
maining half  is  unconsciously  or  consciously 
supplied  by  the  hearers.  Perhaps  it  wonld 
be  well  if  we  more  frequently  took  for 
jjrantcd  that  this  process  will  be  performed. 
We  spend  too  much  time  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  good  works,  instead  of  going 
on  to  perfection.  Preachers  to  most  con- 
gregations ought  surely  to  be  able  to  tak6 
for  granted  that  the  presuppositions  and 
grounds  of  their  Christian  life  are  already 
known,  and  deal  in  detail  with  that  life 
itself.  But  would  it  be  safe  for  the  Church 
altogether  to  ignore,  or  even  to  controvert, 
that  which  is  thus  presupposed  ?  Especial- 
ly, would  a  preaching  which  left  it  out  of 
sight  bring  about  the  decision  which  we 
maintained  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
such  as  are  outside  the  Church  ?  These 
two  questions  are  at  the  bottom  one. 

Be  it  here  understood  we  are  not  under- 
takinjrr  to  prove  that  the  account  we  gave 
of  the  rise,  nature,  and  mission  of  the 
Chnrch  is  true,  but  only  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion— Given  such  an  origin  and  mission, 
what  kind  of  faith  or  preaching  is  necessary 
to  its  continuance  and  expansion?  Are 
changes  admissible,  such  as  those  described  ? 

The  question  now  therefore  naturally 
arises :  Is  there  any  inherent  fitness  in  the 
method  either  pursued  or  sanctioned  by  Ihe 
Chnrch  from  the  earliest  days  down  to  the 
present  ?  Or  was  its  fitness  in  so  far  tem- 
porary, that  now  at  all  events  other  methods 
may  be  recognized  as  possessing  equal,  or, 
under  certain  circumstances,  greater  fitness  ? 

If  the  view  of  the  Church — its  nature, 
rise,  and  mission — previously  presented,  be 
correct,  there  is  an  inherent  fitness  in  preach- 
ing Christ — Christ  Himself,  as  He  accom- 
plished His  task.  If,  however,  His  distin- 
guishing characteristic  were  a  metkodf  the 
method,  as  Mr.  Picton  puts  it,  of  calling 
people  back  from  tradition  or  fancy  to  reali- 
ty ;  of  insisting  upon  present,  actual,  and 
imdeniable  facts,  whether  of  their  own 
consciousness  or  the  outer  world ;  and  of 
assuming  the  existence  of  an  afiinity  be- 
tween the  human  conscience  and  truth  ;  * 
or  if  His  mission  were  to  set  forth  and  ex- 
emplify certain  great  moral  and  religions 
truths;  then  tbe  adoption  and  application 
of  His  method, !  or  ^ the  preaching  of  the 
truth  He  set  forth,  "with  references  to  His 
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example  more  or  less  frequent,  wott)d  be  ali 
He  could  reasonably  claim.  Nay,  anything 
more  were  a  dishonour  to  truth,  and  there- 
fore to  Him,  its  greatest  Teacher.  But  if 
He  Himself  be  *  the*  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life  ; '  if  He  be  the  Personal  Source  of 
all  the  healing  influence  that  acts  through 
the  Church ;  if  what  men  needed  and  still 
need  was  and  is  to  be  led  away  from 
abstract  law  and  prescription  to  a  living 
Lord,  and  Guide,  and  Helper — ^then  clearly 
there  can  be  no  complete  realization  of  the 
end  of  His  mission  unless  there  is  recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  of  His  person.  This 
holds  good  alike  of  the  individual  member 
of  the  Church,  of  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
and  of  the  race.  In  Scripture  language,  he 
that  believeth  hath  eternal  life  :  he  that«bc- 
lieveth  not  shall  not  see  life.  Wherefore 
also  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  Christ,  to 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness,  but  to  them  that  believe,  the 
power  of  God  and  tho  wisdom  of  God. 

To  sanction  bases  of  communion  and 
means  of  securing  decision  such  as  were 
previously  described,  would  logically  involve 
and  inevitably  lead  to  a  complete  change  in 
the  conception  of  the  Church  and  its  mis- 
sion, that  is,  of  the  constitution  and  state 
of  humanity  and  of  tho  person  and  work  of 
Christ.  In  point  of  fact,  too,  the  claim  for 
comprehension  proceeds  in  part  from  such 
as  have  already  cast  overboard  the  old  con- 
ception ;  an-d  history  teaches  that,  however 
little  those  who  desire  such  comprehension 
intend  it,  the  conclusion  in  question  always 
follows. 

What  wo  have  urged  with  regard  to  the 
inherent  fitness  of  the  preaching  of  Christ 
as  the  means  of  bringing  into  action  the  in- 
dividual factor  in  the  development  of  the 
kingdom 'of  Christ,  is  sustained  and  borne 
out  by  experience.  Whenever  Christ,  the 
living  personal  Redeemer,  has  receded  to 
tho  back-ground  in  the  thoughts  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  sti^nation  of  the  life 
has  ensued.  Various  substitutes  have  been 
tried,  but  all  with  the  same  result. 

The  Bomish  Chnrch  has  set  forth  the 
Church  as  the  test :  it  has  sought  to  accom- 
plish Christ's  end  by  bringing  men  into 
what  was  conceived  to  be  a  right  relation  to 
the  Church.  Obey  the  Church,  was  its  cry. 
Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus,  was  its  great 
weapon.  And  what  followed  ?  Taken  as  a 
whole,  it  bears  about  as  little  resemblance 
as  it  well  can  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
instead  of  furthering  a  kingdom  of  light, 
manliness,  truth,  and  liberty,  promotes  dark- 
ness, superstition,  servility,  and  bondage, 
Where  there  is  or  has  been  life  in  it,  it  has 
been  the  portion  of  those  members  who 
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have  coDsclouBly  or  unconsciously  gone 
through  the  Church  and  its  rites  direct  to 
Christ. 

Protestantism,  too,  has  sometimes  unwit- 
tingly substituted  organization,  constitution, 
liturgy,  correctness  of  belief,  practical  right- 
eousness, accuracy  of  doctrine  for  Christ, 
or,  at  all  events,  made  such  points  too  pro- 
minent ;  and  then  it  too  has  sufitered  from 
indiSerence  and  sloth  and  coldness.  Its 
revival  again  has  been  due  to  the  restoration 
of  thoroughly  evangelical  preaching  and 
teaching,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pietism  of 
Germany,  the  Methodist  movement  in  Eng- 
land, the  Free  Church  developments  of 
Switzerland  and  France,  and  the  Revivals  of 
England  and  America. 

The  history  of  Rationalism,  Socinianism, 
and  Unitarianism  tells  the  same  talc.  None 
of  them  have  evinced  or  fostered  the  kind 
of  fellowship  with  God  and  union  of  man 
with  man  that  the  orthodox  Churches  have 
evinced  and  fostered.  The  Rationalists  of 
Germany  had  possession  of  its  pulpits,  uni- 
versities, and  schools  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  had  therefore  full  opportunity  of  show- 
ing whether  the  teaching  of  the  moral  and 
religious  truths  of  Christianity,  apart  from 
Christ  and  Ills  work,  could  secure  the  ends 
for  which  He  came  ;  and  with  what  result  ? 
That,  but  for  tbe  revival  of  Evangelicanism, 
which  began. early  in  the  present  century, 
and  which  no  one  did  more  to  further 
among  students  and  the  clergy  than  the 
ate  Dr.  Tholuck,  Germany  would  now  be 
as  nearly  destltate  of  specifically  Christian 
religious  life  as  a  nation  could  be.  As  it 
is,  indifierence,  not  to  say  ungodliness,  is 
growing  so  rapidly,  that  some  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men,  liberals  as  well  as  orthodox, 
are  appalled,  and  are  anxiously  asking  for  a 
remedy.  The  old  remedy  is  to  liberal 
thinkers  as  it  was  to  the  Greeks,  foolish- 
ness ;  bat  whenever  it  is  applied,  even  un- 
der the  present  most  unfavourable  auspices, 
it  speedily  works  a  change,  and  proves  itself 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  analogous  phenom- 
ena of  Socinianism  and  Unitarianism,  what 
do  wo  there  find  ?  Socinianism  did  not  recede 
so  far  in  some  respects  from  the  Church  as 
modern  Unitarianism,  but  its  characteristics 
were  far  more  intellectual  and  moral  than 
religious,  and  it  rarely  evinced  much  zeal 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  As  an  agency  for  the  direct  pro- 
motion of  Christ's  great  work.it  was  a  fail- 
ure— an  utter  failure.  Nor  has  modern 
Unitarianism  distinguished  it«elf  in  the 
same  directi6n.  Its  public  services  are  cold 
as  ice  ;  the  private  religious  devotions  of  its 
adherents  are  said  to  be  scanty  and  formal ; 


its  activity  for  mo::  is  mainly  restricted  to 
education,  general  works  of  benevolence, 
and  the  like  ;  and  it  has  done  next  to  noth- 
ing for  foreign  missions.  Wherever  the 
spirit  of  Unitarianism  creeps  into  the  ortho- 
dox Churches,  religious  zeal  languishes,  re- 
ligious worship  is  neglected,  and  religious 
fellowship  loses  its  inwardness. 

If  space  permitted  wo  might  adduce  am- 
ple detail.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
demonstrate  that  tho  phenomena  described 
always  had  their  root  in  the  causes  assigned. 
In  historical  matters  attempts  to  demon- 
strate are  futile.  We  know  too  that  many 
Unitarians,  who  lament  the  coldness  that 
prevails  among  them,  attribute  it  not  to 
their  particular  views,  but  to  other  causes. 
But  glad  as  we  should  be  to  avoid  drawing 
the  conclusion,  our  understanding  compels 
ns  to  judge  th^t  when  we  find  the  absence 
of  Evangelical  faith  and  teaching  almost  in- 
variably associated  with  religious  coldness 
and  deadness,  the  one  is  the  ground  of  tbe 
other.  We  know  too  that  there  are  and 
have  been  Rationalists,  Soclnians,  and  Uni- 
tarians, eminent  for  warmth  of  piety,  love 
to  their  fellow-men,  and  personal  human 
worth.  We  rejoice  in  their  goodness,  as  we 
rejoice  in  goodness  wherever  it  may  bo 
found ;  but  if  it  be  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  teaching,  why  are  these  men  the  ex- 
ceptions they  are  ?  And  with  all  their  ex- 
cellence, have  they  a  high  degree  of  the ' 
specific  spirit  which  leads  men,  after  the 
example  of  the  Master,  to  try  to  seek  and 
save  the  lost  ? 

4  Nothing  ought  Tto  be  insisted  on  as  a 
term  of  comprehension  beyond  what  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  and  keep  men  in  living  con- 
nection with  the  Head,  Christ  The  scope 
of  this  term  must  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances— possibly  the  circumstances  of  indi- 
vidual men  as  well  as  of  individual  Churches. 
Where  the  general  mental  development  is 
scanty  and  uncritical,  there  the  presentation 
of  Christ  in  a  concrete  and  lively  way  will 
be  adequate,  even  though,  doctrinally  con- 
sidered, there  may  be  great  vagueness. 
But  if  inquiry  has  been  awakened,  and  es- 
pecially critical  inquiry,  more  will  be  neces- 
sary, whether  in  the  Church  or  outside  the 
Church.  In  no  case,  however,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  can  there  be  a  toleration  of  direct  at- 
tack on  the  central  truth,  or  the  truths 
which  it  either  presupposes  or  immediately 
involves.  With  vagueness,  as  long  as  it  is 
positive,  we  should  be  very  patient :  vague- 
ness that  helps  itself  out  with  contradiction 
and  controversy,  has  no  right  in  the  pulpit 
of  a  Christian  Church.  What  these  cen- 
tral and  semi-central  truths  are,  seems  to  us 
easier  to  decide  than  many  assert.     Let  us 
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apply  the  rale  laid  down  bj  •  Vlncentius  of 
Lerinnm  :  Quod  ubiguey  quod  semperj  quod 
ah  omnibus  crediium  est.  That  as  to  which 
all  sections  of  the*  Christian  Church,  from 
the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches  down  to 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  have  been  agreed, 
substantially  agreed,  seems  to  us  to  bo  the 
essential  as  to  which,  with  tbe  above  limita- 
tioDB,  there  should  be  unity.  They  all 
hold  that  God  is  one  in  three  Persons  ;  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  an  incarnate  person 
of  the  Trinity ;  that  He  lived,  suffered, 
died,  and  rose  again,  for  the  redemption  of 
men  from  sin  and  eternal  death  ;  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  and  works  in  and 
through  all  who  believe  in  Cluist,  yield  to, 
and  seek  His  grace.  Much  is  made  of  the 
differences  of  Christendom :  as  to  these 
matters  we  find  agreement.  Here  we,  for 
our  own  part  at  all  events,  feel  ourselves  in 
accord  with  the  Roman  Catholic  on  the  one 
side  and  with  the  Plymouth  Brother  on  the 
other.  Nor  are  the  meanings  attached  to 
the  words  wc  have  used  so  diverse  as  is 
often  asserted.  These  then  ace  the  creden- 
da.  The  central  point  of  all  is  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Living,  Dying,  Rising  Saviour 
of  Mankind.  The  rest  are  buttresses  there- 
of, sometimes  unseen,  sometimes  brought 
prominently  into  view,  according  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  Church ;  all 
however  needed,  if  we  are  to  grow  up  into 
the  stature  of  perfect  men — intellectually  as 
well  as  practically — in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord. 


Aaf.  Vn. — Parody  and  Parodist*. 

Artificial  forms  of  society  inevitably  de- 
velop artificial  forms  of  literature.  As  the 
comparative  anatomist  reconstructs  a  whole 
animal  from  a  tooth  or  a  toe-bone,  so  the 
philosophical  speculator  or  the  skilful  critic 
may  guess  at  the  most  complex  conditions 
of  life  from  a  song  or  even  a  versicle.  This 
service  has  been  rendered  by  Mr.  James 
Davies  in  his  studies  of  Tibullus,  Catullus, 
and  Proper  tins ;  and  Horace  and  Juvenal 
have  yielded  worlds  to  scholars  like  Coning- 
ton  and  Sellar.  The  same  problems,  we 
may  well  believe,  will  remain  for  future 
workers  in  reference  to  our  time.  They 
will,  perhaps,  guess  more  efficiently  at  our 
manners  and  our  modes  of  thought,  at  the 
pastimes  of  onr  lighter  hours  and  our  airi* 
est  talk  *'  across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine,' 
by  reference  to  tbe  verses  of  Praed  and 
Locker,  Mortimer  Collins,  Calverley,  Tom 
Hood,  Austin  Dobson,  and  their  confreres,  \ 


than  by  study  of  sterner  literature.  It  is 
only  preparing  the  way,  by  a  very  slight 
stage,  if  we  endeavour  at  present  to  make 
clear  to  ourselves  the  action  and  functions 
of  one  form  of  artificial  literature — that  of 
Parody — on  which  it  is  quite  certain  that 
some  characteristics  of  our  day  have  spe- 
cially impressed  themselves,  as  is  testified  by 
the  great  demand  for  such  productions. 
And  if  it  should  seem  to  any  reader  that 
we  venture  on  a  theme  too  light  and  frivo- 
lous, then  we  have  simply  to  reply  that  if, 
as  we  have  already  suggested,  the  reader 
will  but  project  his  soul  far  enough  for- 
ward, and  look  at  matters  present  as  if  they 
were  distant,  he  may  be  philosophic  enough 
in  his  meditations. 

Society- verses  and  parody  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  similar  conditions — the  craving  for 
relief  from  the  graver  and  more  irksome 
concerns  of  life,  by  which  they  are  never- 
theless necessarily  tinged.  They  are  alike 
safety-valves  from  pre-occupations  that  might 
else  be  fatal,  and  indicate  some  failure  of 
thp  resources  open  to  those  who  lead  simpler 
lives.  They  run  to  some  extent  alongside 
each  other,  but  they  lean  very  different 
ways  in  their  ultimate  drift.'  Most  of  their 
points  of  affinity  are  found  through  form, 
very  few  through  substance.  To  be  success- 
ful, both  the  parodist  and  the  writer  of  vers 
de  soci^te  must  have  faculties  for  metre 
carefully  exercised,  a  dainty  facility  in 
catching  the  fiow  of  favourite  rhythms,  aqd 
considerable  familiarity  with  what  in  these 
respects  has  been  already  accomplished. 
Both,  too,  must  be  careful  not  to  rise  above 
a  certain  level  of  familiar  forms,  else  to  both 
alike  one  element  of  attractiveness,  through 
association,  will  inevitably  be  lost. 

The  writer  of  vers  de  sociiie  may  thus  be 
said  to  stand  ever  on  the  verge  of  the  field 
of  parody  ;  but  one  of  his  chief  merits  may 
be  said  to  lie  in  neatly  tripping  along  the 
very  boundary-line  and  never  tumbling 
over.  For  parody  lies  confessedly  on  a 
lower  level  of  art.  The  parodist  pure  and 
simple  is  not  a  maker  at  all.  To  steal  an 
image  from  the  field  of  science,  we  may 
say  that  he  is  a  kind  of  parasite,  that  exists 
only  by  reason  of  what  strength  remains  to 
the  organism  to  which  he  has  attached  him- 
self. The  writer  of  vers  de  societe  concerns 
himself  with  real  affections,  whims,  affecta- 
tions, caprices,  lightly-scornful  contradic- 
tions, little  innocent  pretences  and  hypocri- 
sies, whose  saucy  nonchalance  and  dainty 
grace  are  their  justification.  He  deals 
with  love  as  a  sort  of  secondary  sentiment, 
that  can  easily  surrender  itself  to  propriety  ; 
he  exposes  the  point  where  manner  and 
courtesy  scathe  the    higher    passion  and 
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caasc  it  to  retire  iritli  an  accompanying  rip- 
ple of  sabdued  laughter.  A  delicious  scorn, 
a  plnjfulness  that  is  occasionally  tender, 
only  in  order  to  give  the  more  effect  to 
graceful  airy  satire — that  is  his  characteris- 
tic. But  his  strength  lies  in  this,  that  he 
seeks  to  picture  a  world  that  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  reality.  His  delicate  scorn  may 
veil  deep  feeling.  He  raust  be  a  master  of 
innocent  disfxnises.  He  will  tell  no  secret 
if  lie  can  help  it,  and  yet  he  often  confesses 
to  us,  when  concealing  the  stirrings  of  the 
heart,  by  the  surprises  of  a  happy  banter, 
lie  will  hide  a  tear  as  he  points  a  jest ;  or 
by  the  expedient  of  a  clever  conceit  he  will 
divert  us  from  the  suggestion  of  the  grave 
and  painful  problems  clearly  realized.  Ilis 
very  raillery  not  seldom  reveals  a  glimpse  of 
the  serious  side  of  things  by  the  passion  it 
is  fain  to  hide.  Tlie  writer  of  vers  de  society 
is  ironical,  but  he  should  never  be  cruelly 
so.  His  first  ambition  ought  to  be  to  please 
and  to  divert;  and  if  he  cannot  do  this 
without  any  real  injury  to  the  bloom  of  the 
better  feelings,  then  he  has  failed  in  apripie 
requisite  of  his  art.  His  world  is  thus  no 
counterfeit  one,  however  conventional  it 
may  seem.  It  has  its  own  laws,  and  these 
guide  and  govern  his  ideal.  Ho  mnst  be 
well  bred ;  his  humour  must  not  entangle 
itself  in  alien  imagery.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  self-contained  worfd,  and  his  muse  must 
close  her  eyes  to  what  is  in  itself  simple 
and  universal.  No  great  thought,  no  mighty 
image,  that  seems  magnet-wise  to  select 
and  draw  to  itself  all  that  is  kindred  from 
the  widest  contrasts  of  circumstance,  must 
he  indulge  in.  That  would  be  to  spoil  the 
tone  that  ought  to  obtain — the  tone  of 
urban  polish  and  perfect  self-restraint.  He 
must,  in  view  of  this,  ''fetter  his  muse, 
thoujjh  it  be  with  silk  :  if  she  move  not  the 
more  nimbly  for  such '  fetters,  he  has  mis- 
taken his  vocation.  He  must  be  dainty, 
full  of  verbal  resource,  fanciful,  and  true  so 
far  as  he  goes;  but  never  so  deeply  in 
earnest  as  not  easily  to  glide  into  an  oppos- 
ing ^mood,  nor  careful  to  do  aught  more 
than  cause  to  lift  the  eyelid,  shrug  the 
shoulder,  raise  a  well-bred  smile. '  To  laugh 
outright  were  too  much. 

The  parodist,  again,  is  concerned  merely 
to  raise  as  loud  a  laugh  as  he  can,  by  bring- 
ing a  trivial  idea  and  a  great  one  (or  one 
that  his  original  aimed  at  making  great) 
into  sudden  and  unexpected  collision, 
clothed  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  same 
dress.  He  is  a  harlequin,  who  danses  for  a 
moment  in  the  tragedian*s  costume.  He 
would  be  of  no  consequence  in  himself,  had 
he  not  somehow  got  access  to  that  costume. 
But  he  has  got  access  to  it,  and  ho  manoeu- 


vres so  oddly  that  we  cannot  help  for  the 
moment  admiring^  his  dexterity,  though  now 
and  then,  even  as  wo  laugh,  we  cannot  es- 
cape a  passing  twinge  of  regret  that  we 
shall  hereafter  recall  his  wry  faces,  and 
funny  nods  and  becks  and  grins,  when  next 
time  we  sec  the  master  himself  on  the  stage. 
One  pleasure  is  apt  to'  cancel  or  to  lessen 
another.  If  we  enjoy  the  parody,  a  little 
is  taken  from  the  poem.  A  new  association 
has  inwoven  itself  with  its  metre,  its  move- 
ment, its  rhythm,  and  something  is  lost. 

The  parodist  has  thus  two  things  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  He  needs,  in  view  of 
immediate  impression,  to  emphasize  a  man- 
nerism, a  catchword,  a  favourite  turn  or  a 
trick  of  metre — this  lies  in  the  conception 
of  his  sphere  of  work — and  yet  to  do  no 
real  despite  to  the  general  spirit  which 
chiefly  it  must  be  that  lifts  his  original 
into  the  position  which  justifies  his  being 
parodied.  Under  his  satirical  or  off-taking 
temper  should  be  apparent  a  wider  toler- 
ance, an  admiring  affection,  a  certain  enthu- 
siasm held  in  reserve.  Without  this,  paro- 
dy must  ever  tend  to  become  mean,  person- 
al, and  truculent.  The  other  thing  is  that 
the  parodist  ought  to  have  regard  to  the 
language  in  which  he  works — that  it  may 
suCEer  no  serious  prejudice  through  his  exer^ 
ciscs.  Tins  is  an  important  point  which 
cannot  be  too  distinctly  emphasized.  Any- 
body of  decent  education  can  write  what 
will  roughly  sound  as  an  imitation  of  a 
favourite  poem :  the  true  parodist  should 
deepen  our  respect  for  his  author  even  a 3 
be  raises  the  laugh  at  him,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  we  cannot  laugh  kindlily  and 
heartily  at  what  we  do  not  love.  And  if  it 
may  in  one  sense  be  said,  as  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  parodist  is  not  bound  to  have 
in  view  any  real  world  whatever — ^here  is  a 
standard  up  to  which  he  ought  to  work. 
Even  the  parodist  is  not  a  wild  poet, 

that  works 
Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim ; 

but  is  subject  to  a  clear  law,  moral  and  dis- 
tinct. Yet  wc  allow  that  his  immediate 
end  is  merely  amusing  verbal  contrast.  If 
he  gives  us  more  than  this  it  is  beyond  the 
bargain.  Jlethcn  approves  himself  some- 
thing of  a  poet  too.  If  ho  allows  a  free 
creative  humour  to  steal  in,  he  simply  risks 
thus  the  reducing  of  the  force  that  may  be 
gained  by  emphasis  of  merely  external  pe- 
culiarities— wnich  is  primarily  his  business 
as  parodist  And  herein  lies,  as  we  con- 
ceive, the  critical  test  of  true  parody.  It 
has  been  very  well  said  : — *  The  first  func- 
tion of  the  parodist  is  to  exaggerate  obvi- 
ous peculiarities — ^to  flash  a  light  upon  them ; 
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lo  make  out  of  them  what  lie  calls  **  points," 
by  twisting  them  to  new  and  surprising  re- 
sults of  his  own.  Therefore  in  parody  you 
can  only  produce  the  mere  fringe  of  the 
mere  garment  of  art.  That  mode  which  is 
born  of  mood  you  cannot  touch.  Tbis  is 
what  makes  parody  an  unsatisfactory  line  of 
work  to  a  true  poet — to  him  whose  artistic 
instinct  and  yearning  after  perfection  are 
stronger  than  common,  and  who  knows 
tliat,  unless  his  mimicry  is  deeper  than  par- 
ody allows,  it*  is  superficial  and  puerile  after 
all.  This  goes  a  good  way  towards  the 
truth,  but  not  altogether. 

Parody,  if  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  use- 
fulness, may  be  regarded  as  a  defence 
against  mannerism  and  oddity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  privilege,  and  might 
abuse  it  by  too  extreme  indulgence  in  out- 
ward peculiarities.  In  this  respect,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  may  be  a  corrective  and  an  aid 
in  the  midst  of  artificial  conditions  such  as 
alone  could  sustain  it. 

It  thus  comes  about  that,  though  the  del- 
icacy and  graceful  reserve  and  self-restraint 
which  the  writer  of  vers  de  societe  endeav- 
ours to  attain  a.H  respects  form  might  tempt 
him  to  exercises  in  parody,  he  will  gener- 
ally, for  a  deeper  reason,  eschew  it ;  and 
this  because  the  very  necessity  of  empha- 
sizing and  rendering  ridiculous  what  is 
most  characteristic  in  other  men's  writing 
would  tend  to  encourage  a  false  emphasis. 
In  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  this  better  illus- 
trated than  in  one  or  two  specimens  to  bo 
found  in  the  '  Boudoir  Ballads '  of  Mr.  Ash- 
by-8terry — a  point  which  will  be  made  gen- 
erally appreciable  by  a  few  stanzas  from  his 
poems,  in  which  the  echo  of  another  note 
at  once  steals  away  from  the  unity  of  effect, 
while  he  is  precipitated  into  verbal  vulgari- 
ty.    Here  are  the  stanzas  : — 

O  the  vision  of  girlish  distresaeB, 

The  pitiful  poutings  of  pets ! 
As  they  chat  over  '  knock-about '  dresses. 

And  talk  over  thick  ulsterettes. 
Ah  !  the  chorus  of  maidens  ecstatic, 

Who  long  for  the  Chamoani  pines: 
For  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  Adriatic, 

Or  sight  of  the  rich  Apennines. 

0  the  picture  of  packing  and  pleasure, 

Tlie  flutter  that  reigns  in  the  nest ; 
And  the  mixture  of  labour  and  leisure — 

The  days  full  of  bustle  and  rest. 
As  the  queen  of  the  flitting  unravels 

New  plans  for  the  pluming  of  wings  ; 
Or  perchance  slnmbers  o^er  *  Tiny  Travels/ 

Or  sweetly '  The  Vagabond '  sings. 


Will  yon  dream  'neath  ^  snowy  umbrella, 
With  Tauchnitz,  ei^ei  hot  afternoon  ? 

Will  you  go  to  the  Isiica  Bella, 
Or  row  by  the  lighitof  the  moon  C 


Will  you  lounge  'neath  the  pink  oleander. 
Comparing  tliis  year  with  the  iast  ? 

Will  e'er  less  (!)  in  the  garden  meander. 
And  think  with  regret  of  the  past  1 

It  is  quite  true  that  Thackeray  in  some 
of  his  inimitable  parodies  did  succeed  in 
observing   a   balance   where   many   others 
have  failed,  did  manage  to  convey  weighty 
meanings  through  so  effervescent  a  medium 
.  without  sense  of  divorce  or  by  spoiling  the 
pleasantry ;    but  this   was  because  of   his 
remarkable   combination   of    delicacy   and 
creative  humour — his  unique  union  of  life- 
knowledge,  quaint  original  fancy,  and  power 
of  imitation,  piercing  to  profoundcr  charac- 
teristics ;  so  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  mere  parodist  even  when  he  seems  to 
be  most  determinedly  working  as  a  parodist, 
and  thus  in  a  walk  of  art  crowded   with 
competitors,    he   stands    absolutely     alone. 
The  bulk  of  the  exercises  of  the  Brothers 
Smith,  again,  are  samples  of  pure  parody. 
But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  draw  particular 
illustrations  from  the  past.  ^  That  would  be 
an  endless  experiment.     Specimens  of  pres- . 
ent-day  writers  will  better  serve  our  pur- 
pose.    Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  equipped  as 
one  might  fancy  in  many  respects  for  paro- 
dy, has  seldom  essayed  it.     He  gives  us, 
however,  a  few  specimens.     The  following, 
which  carries  over  into  delightful  extrava- 
gance the  ultra-simplicity  and  sentiment  of 
the  Poet  Laureate's  '  Lord  of  Burleigh,'  is 
one  of  his  best  efforts  in  pure  parody  ;  but 
we  must  add  that  in  this  field,  though  Mr. 
Locker  admirably  illustrated   our  demand 
for  well-bred  inoffensiveness,  he  has  never 
risen  intellectually  above  the  old-fashioned 
standard — the  standard  of    the  *  Rejected 
Addresses.'     We  cannot,  however,  conceive 
Mr.   Tennyson   himself   reading   this   save 
with  well-pleased,  hearty  laughter,  because 
Mr.  Locker  insinuates  no  feeling  other  than 
admiration  for  the  poem  he  parodies  : — 

UNFORTUNATE  MISS  BAILEY. 

AN  EXPERIMENT. 

When  he  whispers, '  O  Miss  Bailey, 
Thou  art  biughtest  of  the  throng ' — 

She  makes  murmur,  softly-gaily — 
'  Alfred,  I  have  loved  thee  long.' 

Tlien  he  drops  upon  his  knees,  a 

Proof  his  heart  is  warm  as  wax  ; 
She's — I  don't  know  who,  but  he's  a 

Captain  bold, from  Halifax. 

Though  so  loving,  such  another 

Artless  bride  was  never  seen  ; 
Coachee  thinks  that  she's  his  mother 

Till  ihey  get  to  Gretna  Green. 

There  they  stand,  by  him  attended. 

Hear  the  sable  smith  rehearse 
That  whi'ch  links  them,  when  'tia  ended 

Tight  for  belter—- or  for  worse. 
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Now  her  heart  rejoices — ugly 

Troubles  need  disturb  ber  le 
Now  the  Happj  Pair  are  snugly 

Seated  in  the  night  express. 

So  they  go  with  fond  emotion, 
So  they  journey  through  the  night ; 

London  is  their  land  of  Goshen — 
See,  its  suburbs  are  in  sight  1 

Hark  I  the  sound  of  life  is  swelling, 
Pacing  up,  and  racing  down  ; 

Soon  they  reach  her  simple  dwelling — 
Burley  Street,  by  Somers  Town* 

Wliat  is  there  to  so  astound  them  T 
She  cries '  Oh  t '  for  he  cries '  Hah  I ' 

Wlien  five  brats  emerge,  confound  them  ! 
Shouting  out, '  Mamma  I ' — '  Papa  1 ' 

While  at  this  he  wonders  blindly. 
Nor  their  meaning  can  divine. 

Proud  she  turns  them  round,  and  kiudly, 
'  All  of  these  are  mine  and  thine  1 ' 


Here  he  pines  and  grows  dyspeptic, 

Losing  heart  he  loses  pith — 
Hints  that  Bishop  Tail's  a  sceptic. 

Swears  that  Moses  was  a  myth. 

Sees  no  evidence  in  P&l^y» 

Taiies  to  drinking  ratina: 
Shies  the  muffins  at  Miss  Bailey 

While  she*s  pouring  out  the  tea. 

One  day,  knocking  up  his  quarters. 
Poor  Mlfis  Bailey  found  him  dead, 

Hanffing  in  his  knotted  garters, 
Which  she  knitted  ere  they  wed. 

Tom  Ilood  was  the  more  fitted  for  paro- 
dy in  thcftt  be  was  deficient  in  some  of  the 
qualities  which  made  bis  versatile  father  so 
unique — ^alike  spontaneous  and  finished  in 
serious  poetry  and  in  the  veriest  wbipt- 
cream  of  verse.  He  bai  written  one  of  the 
cleverest  parodies  of  recent  years  on  one  of 
Mr.  Swiuburne^s  best  known  efforts.  The 
parody  will  perhaps  be  the  better  appreciated 
if  we  first  give  a  few  stanzas  of  the  original. 
It  will  bo  observed  that  the  metre  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  new  in  English. 

A  MATCH. 

If  love  were  what  the  rose  is. 

And  I  were  like  tlie  leaf. 
Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  siaging  weather. 
Blown  fields  or  nowerful  doses. 

Green  pleasure  or  grey  grief; 
If  love  were  witat  the  rose  is. 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  wore  what  the  words  are. 
And  love  were  like  the  tune, 

With  double  sound  and  single 

Dellglit  our  lips  would  mingle. 

With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 
That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon  ; 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 
And  love  were  like  the  tune. 


If  yon  were  April's  lady. 

And  I  were  lord  in  May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours 
And  draw  for  days  with  flowers, 
Till  day  like  night  were  shady. 

And  night  were  bright  like  day ; 
If  you  were  ApriVs  lady. 

And  I  were  lord  in  M^y. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And^I  were  king  of  pain. 
We'd  hunt  down  Jove  together. 
Pluck  out  Ills  flying.feather. 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure. 

And  find  his  mouth  a  rein  : 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure. 

And  I  were  king  of  iiain. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  in  no  point  does 
Tom  Hood  fail  to  follow  his  origwial — the 
very  title  is  a  happy  parody. 

A  CATCBL 

BT  A  MUnC  OF  MODKRN  MELODY 

If  you  were  queen  of  bloaters. 

And  I  were  king  of  soles. 
The  sea  we'd  wag  our  fins  In, 
Nor  heed  the  crooked  pins  in 
Tiie  water  dropt  by  IxMiters 

To  catch  our  heedless  joles ; 
If  you  were  queen  of  bloaters. 

And  I  were  king  of  soles. 

If  yon  were  Lady  MSIe-End, 

And  I  were  Duke  of  Bow, 
We'd  marry  and  we'd  quarrel. 
And  then,  to  point  the  moral. 
Should  Lord  Penzance  his  file  lend 

Our  chains  to  overthrow  ; 
If  you  were  Lady  Mile-End, 

And  I  were  Duke  of  Bow. 

If  you  were  chill  November, 

And  I  were  sunny  June, 
I'd  not  witli  love  pursue  you  \*^ 
For  I  should  be  to  woo  yon 
(You're  foggy,  pray  remember), 

A  most  egregious  spoon  ; 
If  you  were  chill  November, 

And  I  were  sunny  June. 

If  yon  were  cook  to  Venus, 

And  I  were  J  19, 
When  missus  was  out  dining. 
Our  Buppertites  combining, 
We*d  oft  contrive  between  us 

To  keep  the  platter  clean  ; 
n  you  were  cook  to  Venus. 

And  I  were  J  10. 

If  you  were  but  a  Jingle, 

And  I  were  but  a  rhyme ; 
We*d  keep  tliis  up  for  ever, 
Nor  tliink  it  v<^ry  clever, 
A  grain  of  sense  to  mingle 

At  times  with  simple  chime'; 
If  you  were  but  a  jingle. 

And  I  were  but  a  rhyme* 

Mr.  Smnbumc,  iw  we  shall  see,  ha^  been 
a  favoarite  subject  with  later  parodist*— 
•  Dolores,' '  A  Ballad  of  Oreatnlaod,* '  Fmus- 
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tine,'  and  otBers,  have  been  parodied  over 
and  over  again  ;  bat  we  must  not  part  from 
Tom.  Hood  without  sajing  that  bis  parodies 
of  Moore  and  Byron  are  quite  as  ingenious 
and  sustained  as  the  above ;  while  Mr. 
Browning  is  not  unsucccssfallj  followed  in 
these  verses : — 

POETS  AND  SONNETS. 

BY  "R*  B»RT.  BII»WN*NQ. 

Where'er  there's  a  tbistle  to  feed  a  linnet — 
And  linnets  are  plenty*  thistles  rife^ 

Or  an  ar^rnK^up  to  catcb  dewdrops  in  it. 
There's  ample  promise  of  future  life. 

Now  mark  how  we  begin  it. 

For  linnets  will  follow,  if  linnets  are  minded, 
f  f  As  blow^the  white-feather  parachute  ; 
And  ships  will  reel  by  the  tempest  blinded — 

•  Ay,  ships,  and  shiploads  of  men  to  boot ! 
How  deep  whole  fleets  you'll  find  hid. 

And  we  blow  the  thistledown  hither  and  thither, 
Forgetful  of  linnets,  and  men,  and  God. 

The  dew ! — for  Its  want  an  oak  will  witlier — 
By  the  dull  hoof  into  the  dust  is  trod. 

And  then  who  strikes  the  cithar  t 

Bat  thistles  were  only  for  donkeys  intended, 
And   that  donkeys   are  common  enough  is 
clear. 
And  that  drop  I    What  a  vessel  it  might  have 
befriended  ? 
Does  it  add  any  flavour  to  Glugabib's  beer  ? 
Well,  there's  my  musing  ended. 

Headers  of  recent  fiction — more  especial- 
ly admirers  of  Miss  Ingelow,  of  w-hom  there 
are  many  iu  every  part  of  the  world — may 
be  interested  in  knowing  the  history  of 
those  little  bits  of  funny  verse  with  which 
she  enliveued  her  latest  novel,  '  Fated  to  be 
Free,'  more  particularly  several  chapters  in 
the  latter  part  of  it.  They  are  really  '  le- 
vonges  *  of  a  delicate  kind.  We  know  that 
poets  from  of  old  have  been  apt  to  bandy 
other  wordy  messages  than  compliments, 
and  the  quarrel  between  Mr.  Tennyson  and 
the  late  Lord  Lyttou  is  a  good  modern  in- 
stance. So  when  Mr.  Calverley,  who  has 
obtained  considerable  repute  as  a  cunning 
master  of  metre,  both  by  liis  original  poetic 
work  and  by  translations,  includes  direct 
parodies  of  Miss  Ingelow's  most  popular 
pieces,  exposing  all  her  w^orst  faults,  it  is 
only  natural  that  she  should  try  to  retaliate 
in  tind.  In  his  little  vol n me  of  *  Fly  Leaves,' 
Mr.  Calverley  at  one  place,  under  the  title, 

*  Lovers,  and  a  Reflection,'  wrote  : — 

In  moss-prankt  dell,  which  the  sunbeams  flatter 
(And  heaven  it  knoweth  what  tbatmay  mean  ; 

Meaning,  however,  ia  no  great  matter), 
Where     woods    are    a-tremble,    with    rifts 
atween ; 

Thro'  Qod's  own]^heather  Vfre  wound  together  ^ 
I  and  my  Willie  (O  love) my  love) : 

I  need  hardly  remark  it  was  glorious  weather, 
And  flitter  bats  Wavered  alow,  above : 


Boats  were  curtseying,  rising,  bowing 
(Boats  in  that  climate  are  so  polite), 

And  sands  were  fi  ribbon  of  green  endowing. 
And  O  the  sun-dazzle  on  batk  and  bight  1 

Thro'  the  rare  red  heather  we  danced  together 
(O  love  my  Willie !),  and  smelt  for  flowers : 

I  must  mention  again  it  was  glorious  weather. 
Rhymes  are  so  scarce  in  this  world  of  ours : — 

By  rises  that  flushed  with  their  purple  favours, 
Thro'  becks  that  brattled  o'er  grassy  sheen. 

We  walked  and  waded,  we  two  young  shavers. 
Thanking  our  stars  we  were  both  so  green. 

We  journeyed  in  parallels,  I  and  Willie, 
In  fortunate  parallels  !    Butterflies, 

Hid  in  weltering  shadows  of  daffodilly 
Or  marjoram,  kept  making  peacocks'  eyes : — 

Song-birds  darted  about,  some  inky 
As  coal,  some  snowy  (I  ween)  as  curds  ; 

Or  rosy  as  pinks,  or  as  roses  pinky — 
They  reck  of  no  eerie  To-come,  those  birds  I 

But   they  skim   over  bents    which  the  mill- 
stream  washes. 
Or  hang  in  the  lift  'neath  a  white  cloud's 
hem ; 
They  need  no  parasols,  no  goloshes ; 
And  good  Mrs.  Trimmer  she  feedeth  them. 

Then  we  thrid  God's  cowslips  (as  erst   His 
heather) 
That  endowed  the  wan  grass  with  their  gold- 
en blooms ; 
And  snapt — (it  was  perfectly  charming  weath- 
er)— 
Our  fingers  at  Fate  and  her  goddess-glooms. 

And  Willie  'gan  sing  (oh,  his  notes  were  fluty  ; 
Wafts  fluttered  them  out  to  the  white-winged 
sea) — 
Something  made  up  of  rhymes  that  have  done 
much  duty. 
Rhymes  (better  to  put  it)  of  'ancientry.' 

0  if  billows  and  pillows  and  hours  and  flowers. 

And  all  the  brave  rhymes  of  an  elder  day. 
Could  be  furled  together  this  genial  weather, 

And  carted  or  carried.on  wafts  away. 
Nor  ever  again  trotted  out — ay  me  1 
How  much  fewer  volumes  of  verse  there'd  be. 

To  literary  experts,  with  these  facts  in 
view,  it  was  not  hard  to  find  an  underlying 
satiric  reference  in  such  scraps  as  these 
from  '  Fated  to  be  Free : ' — 

That  maiden's  nose,  that  puppy's  eyes^ 

Which  I  this  happy  day  saw. 
They've  touched  the  manliest  chords  that  rise 

I*  the  breast  of  Clifford  Crayshaw. 

«  *  •  #  4t  • 

All  day  she  worked,  ho  lover  lent 

His  aid ;  and  yet  with  glee 
At  dusk  she  sought  her  home,  content. 

That  beauteous  Bumble  Bee. 

A  cell  it  was,  nor  more  nor  less. 

But  oh  !  all's  one  to  me. 
Whether  you  write  it  with  an  S, 

Dear  girl,  or  with  a  C. 
«  «  *  *  •  • 
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Then  doth  Tuck-maa  smile, '  Them  there  . 

(Ho  and  Hi  and  futile  Hum) 
Jellies  three«and-8ix pence  air, 

Ude  of  spoons  an  equal  sum.' 

Trees  are  rich.     Sweet  task,  'tis  o'er, 
*  Tuck-man,  you're  a  brick,*  they  crjr. 

Wildly  then,  shake  hands,  all  four 
(Hum  and  Ho,  the  end  is  Hi). 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  serioas 
vurse  of  the  two  writers,  it !»  clear  that  Miss 
Ingelow  cannot  cope  with    Mr.   Calverley 

(Crayshay,   C— y,    for    the    sake    of 

rhyme  in  two  cases  made  Crashaw)  in  paro- 
dy. Her  efforts  are  too  easily  taken  for 
mere  nonsense  verse,  and  lack  the  exacti- 
tude and  delicacy  of  reference  and  imitation 
which  alone  could  have  justified  them  in 
this  iight. 

Mr.  Calverley  is  perhaps  the  most  dexter- 
ous of  later  paiodists.  No  point  seems  to 
escape  him :  no  poet  is  beyond  his  scope. 
He  is  as  facile  in  metres  as  bo  is  learned, 
and  this  enables  him  to  deal  with  topics 
from  which  any  one  unless  a  well-grounded 
scholar  would  be  excluded.  His  taste  is 
admirable ;  and,  like  Mr.  Locker,  he  hits 
off  the  *  masters '  without  insinuating  any 
particular  irreverence  for  them — a  great 
point  in  parody,  which  too  often  vulgarizes, 
by  association.  How  ing  niously  Mrs. 
Browning  is  reflected  in  the  piece  entitled 
*  In  the  Gloaming,'  of  which  these  are  a 
few  stanzas : — 

In  the  Gloaming  to  bo  roaming,  whore  the 
crested  waves  are  foaming. 
And  the  shy  mermaidon  combing  locks  that 
ripple  to  her  feet ; 
When  the  Gloaming  is  I  never  made  the  ghost 
of  an  endeavour 
To  discover— but  whatever  were  the  hour,  it 
it  would  be  swe^. 

'  To  their  feet,'  I  say,  for  Leech's  sketch  indis- 
putably teaches 
That  the  mermaids  oi  our  beaches  do  not  end 
in  ugly  tails ; 
Nor  have  uomes  among  the  corals ;  but  are 
shod  wiih  neat  balmorals. 
An  arrangement  no  one  quarrels  with,  as 
many  might  with  scales. 

Sweet  to  roam  beneath  a  shady  cliff,  of  course 
with  some  yovLtnc  lady, 
Lalage,  Nesra,  Haldee,  or  Elaine,  or  Mary 
Ann : 
Love,  you  dear  delusive  dream   you  I    very 
sweet  your  victims  deem  you. 
When  heard  only  by  the  seamew,  they  talk 
all  the  stuff  one  can. 

Sweet  to  haste,  a  licensed  lover,  to  Miss  Pinker- 
ton,  the  glover, 
Having  managed  to  discover  what  is  dear 
Nenra's  size : 
P'raps  to  touch  that  wrist "  so  slender,  as  your 
tiny  gift  you  tender. 
And  to  read  you're  no   offender   in  those 
laughing  hasel  eyes. 


Then  the  days  of  courtship  over,  with  yoar 
wife  to  start  for  Dover 
Or  Dieppe — and  live   in   clover,  evermore, 
whate'er  befalls : 
For  I've  read  in  many  a  novel,  that  unless 
they've  souls  that  grovel, 
Folks  prefer  in  fact  a  hovel  to  your  dreary 
marble  halls. 

To  sit,  happy  married  Jovers ;  Phillis  trifling 
with  a  plover's 
Sgg»  ^hile  Corydon  ^^uncovers  with  a  grace 
the  Sally  Lunn,  ^ 
Or  dissects  the  Incky  pheasant — ^that,  I  think, 
were  passing  pleasant, 
As  I  sit  alone  at  present,  dreaming  darkly  of 
a  dun. 

Miss  Rossetti,  Mr.  Coventry  Patmoro, 
Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Tennyson,  are  all  ren- 
dered inimitably.  We  can  only  afford 
space  to  give  examples  of  his  Brown ingesc 
blank  verso  and  Tennysonian  lyric  : — 

Now  law   steps  in»   bigwigged,    voluminoos- 

jawed ;  • 

Investigates  and  reinvestigates. 
Was  the  transaction  illegal  ?  Law  shakes  head. 
Prepend,  sir,  all  the  bearings  of  the  case. 


At  first  the  coin  was  mine,  the  chattel  his. 

But  now  (by  virtue  of  the  said  exchange 

And  barter),  tice  wrsd,  all  the  coin 

Per  juris  operationem,  vests 

I*  the  boy  and  his  assigns  till  ding  o*  doom 

(In  9tsetUa  MeeuUHho-orum  ; 

I  think  I  hear  the*Abate  mouth  out  that). 

To   have   and   hold   the    same   to^  him  [and 

them.  .  .  • 
Confer  some  idiot  on  conveyancing. 
Whereas  the  pebble  and  every  part  thereof. 
And  all  that  appertaineth  thereunto 
Ouodeunqus  pertinet  ad  earn  rem 
(1  fancy,  sir,  my  Latin's  rather  pat). 
Or  shall,  will,  may,  might,  could,  would,  or 

should 
(Subaudi  ecBtera—c\hp  we  to  the  close — 
For  what's  the  good  of  law  in  a  case  of  tho 

kind). 
Is  mine  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
This  settled,  I  resume  the  thread  o*  the  tale. 

Now  for  a  touch  of  the  vendor's  quality. 

He  says  a  gen'leman  bought  a  pebble  of  him 

(This  pebble,  i'  sooth,  sir,  which  I  hold  1*  my 

hand). 
And  paid  for't,  like  a  gen'leman.  on  tho  nail. 
'  Did  I  o'ercharge  him  a  ha'penny  ?     Devil  a 

bit. 
Fiddlepin's  end  I    Get  out,  you  blazing  ass  I 
Gabble  o'  the  goose.     Don't  bugaboo  baby  me  ! 
So  double  or  quits  T    Yah  !  tittup  !  what's  the 

odds?' 
— ^There's  the  transaction  viewed  1'  the  vendor's 

light. 

Is  it  possible,  let  as  ask  in  passing,  that 
this  inimitable  play  on  Mr.  Browning's 
famous  dramatic  summary  of  a  law-case 
suggested  his  *  Leading  Ci^s  *  to  the  '  Ap- 
prentice of  Lincoln*^  Inn '  t  But  wo  mnst 
not  forget  Mr.  Tennyson's  Ijric.  Ilere  it  i^ 
in  Mr.  Calvoriey^a  form  : — 
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WANDERERS. 

I  loiter  down  by  thurp  and  town, 

For  any  job  I'm  willing ; 
Take  here  and  there  a  dusty  brown ; 

And  here  and  there  a  shilling. 

I  deal  in  every  ware  in  turn, 

I've  rings  for  buddin'  Sally, 
That  sparkle  like  those  eyes  of  her'n ; 

I've  liquor  for  the  valet. 

I  steal  from  th*  parson's  strawberry  plots, 

1  hide  by  th'  squire's  covers  ; 
I  teach  the  sweet  young  housemaids  what's 

The  art  of  trapping  lovers. 

The  things  I've  done  'neath  moon  and  stars 

Have  got  me  into  messes ; 
I've  seen  the  sky  thro*  prison  bars, 

I've  torn  up  prison  dresses  : 

I've  sat,  I've  sighed,  I've  gloom&d,  I've  glanced 

With  envy  at  the  swallows 
That  thro'  the  window  slid  and  danced 

(Quite  happy)  round  this  gallows. 

Bat  out  again  I  come,  and  show 

My  face,  nor  care  a  stiver  ; 
For  trades  are  brisk  and  trades  are  slow. 

But  mine  goes  on  for  ever. 

Thus  on  he  prattled,  like  a  babbling  brook. 
Then  I,  '  The  sun  hath  slipt  behind  the  hill, 
And  my  aunt  Vivian  dines  at  half-past  six.' 
So  in  all  love  we  parted  ;  I  to  the  Hall, 
They  to  the  village.     It  was  noised  next  noon 
That  chickens  had  been  missed  at  Syllabub 
Farm. 

That  peculiarly  offective  metre  in  which 
Mr.  Swiuburne  wrote  *  Dolores '  and  his  fa- 
mous Dedication  of  the  '  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads '  volume,  is  pre-eminently  one  to  invite 
parody,  but  also  to  defeat  it.  It  looks  very 
easy  to  imitate  it  at  first  sight,  but  that 
ending  line  of  each  stanza,  so  dexterously 
cut  short,  will  defy  all  hands  save  the  most 
skilful.  Of  the  many  parodie's  of  this  fa- 
vourite Swinburnian  metre  which  we  have 
seen,  there  is  only  one  which  really  carries* 
the  show  of  spirit  successfully  on,  and  this 
is  the  '  Dedication  to  J.  S.' — the  famous 
*  John  Stiles  '  of  the  old  law-books — in  that 
little  slip  of  a  volume,  '  Leading  Cases.' 
That  those  even  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  Mr.  Swinburne's  *  Poems  and  Ballads ' 
may  appreciate  the  parody,  we  give  here 
the  three  stanzas  from  the  Dedication  to 
that  volume  which  are  most  closely  paro- 
died, and  the  reader  will  observe  how  aptly 
the  somewhat  •  pompous  feminine-rhymes 
and  the  alliterations  have  been  followed  : — 

The  sea  gives  her  shells  to  the  shingle. 

The  earth  gives  her  streams  to  the  sea  ; 
They  are  many,  but  my  ^ift  is  single, 

My  verses,  the  iirst-friuts  of  me. 
Let  the  wind  take  the  green  and  the  grey  leaf. 

Cast  forth  without  fruit  upon  air ; 
Take  rose.leaf  and  vine-leaf  and  bay-leaf 

Blown  loose  from  the  hair. 


*  « 

VOL.  Lxrii, 


«  • 

B— 7 


Though  the  world  of  your  hands  be  more  gra- 
cious 

And  lovelier  in  lordship  of  things, 
Clothed  round  by  sweet  art  with  the  spacious 

Warm  heaven  of  her  imminent  wings  ; 
Let  them  enter,  unfledged  and  nigh  fainting. 

For  the  love  of  old  loves  and  lost  times. 
And  receive  in  your  palace  of  painting  * 

This  revel  of  rhymes. 

'    *  «  «  #  «  « 

Though  the  many  lights  dwindle  to  one  light. 

There  is  help  if  the  heaven  has  one  ; 
Though  the  skies  be  discrowned  of  the  sun- 
light. 

And  the  earth  dispossessed  of  the  sun. 
They  have  moonlight  and  sleep  for  repayment 

When  refreshed  as  a  bride,  and  set  free. 
With  stars  and  sea-winds  in  her  raiment,  . 

Nlghi  sinks  on  the  sea. 

Now,  the  '  Dedication  to  J.  S.'  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  read  with  interest. 

When  waters  are  rent  with  commotion 

Of  storms,  or  with  sunlight  made  whole. 
The  river  still  pours  to  the  ocean 

The  stream  of  its  efBuent  soul ; 
You,  too,  from  all  lips  uf  all  living 

Of  worship  dlsthroned  and  discrowned. 
Shall  know  by  these  gifts  of  my  giving 

That  faith  is  yet  found  : 

By  the  sight  of  my  song-flight  of  cases 

That  bears  on  wings  woven  of  rhyme 
Names  set  for  a  sign  in  high  places 

By  sentence  of  men  of  old  time  ; 
From  all  counties  they  meet  and  they  mingle. 

Dead  suitors  whom  Westminster  saw ; 
They  are  many,  but  your  name  is  single. 

The  flower  of  pure  law. 

When  bounty  of  grantors  was  gracious 

To  enfeoff  you  in  fee  and  in  tail. 
The  bounds  of  your  land  were  made  spacious 

With  lordship  from  Sale  unto  Dale ; 
Trusts  had  you,  and  services  loyal, 

Lips  sovereign  for  ending  of  strife, 
And  the  names  of  the  world's  names  most  royal? 

For  light  of  your  life. 

Ah  desire  that  was  urgent,  to  Rome  ward. 

And  feet  that  were  s\ttifter  than  fate's. 
And  the  noise  of  the  speed  of  them  homeward 

For  mutation  and  fall  of  estates  I 
Ah  the  days  when  your  riding  to  Dover 

Was  prayed  for  and  precious  as  gold. 
The  journeys,  the  deeds  that  are  over. 

The  praise  of  them  told. 

But  the  days  of  your  reign  are  departed. 

And  our  fathers  that  fed  on  your  looks 
Have  begotten  a  folk  feeble-hearted. 

That  seek  not  your  name  in  their  books  r 
And  against  you  is  risen  a  new  foeman. 

To  storm  with  strange  engines  your  home,. 
We  was  pale  at  the  name  of  him  Roman, 

His  coming  from  Rome. 


Tet  I  pour  you  this  drink  of  my  verses, 
Of  learning  made  lovely  with  lays, 

Sone  bitter  and  sweet  that  rehearses 
The  deeds  of  your  eminent  days ; 

*  The  book  was  dedicated    to    Mr.   Burne- 
Jones,  the  distinguished  painter. 
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Yea,  in  these  eTil  ^js  from  their  reading 
Some  profit  a  stadent  eliall  draw. 

Though  some  points  are  of  obsolete  pleading^. 
And  some  are  not  law. 

Though  the  Courts  that  were  manifold  dwindle 

To  divers  DiTisious  of  one, 
And  no  fire  from  jour  face  may  rekindle 

The  light  of  old  learning  undone  ; 
We  have  suitors  and  briefs  for  our  payment. 

While  so  lonfi^  as  a  Court  shall  hold  pleas. 
We  talk  moonshine,  with  wigs  for  our  raiment. 

Not  sinking  the  fees. 

Though  we  cannot  regard  the  •  Appren- 
tice of  LincolD's  Inn  ^  as  haviog  always  been 
quite  successful  in  findinp;  funny  points  in 
his  *  cases,*  sufficient  to  sustain  for  them  a 
claim  to  rank  on  the  higher  ground  of  inde- 
pendent humour,  as  it  is  too  clear  that  he 
aimed  at  doing,  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  has  ahiiost  succeeded  in  this  '  Dedi- 
cation.' Nothing  could  well  be  mere  effect- 
ive than  the  point  that  is  made  on  the 
'  Romeward  tendency.'  '  If  J.  S.  shall  go 
to  Rome  in  tbree  days  is  the  standing  ex- 
ample of  an  iiTipossible  condition  '  in  these 
old  law-books.  In  all  the  other  instances, 
howtver,  the  desire  to  compass  a  double 
purpose,  that  is,  to  convey  ^substantial 
IcgRi  fun '  under  cover  of  parody,  has,  in 
par  idea,  failed,  and  failed  nowhere  more 
^conspicuously  than  in  that  imitation  of  Mr. 
Browning,  Hhich  we  cannot  help  thinking 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Calvcrley*s  mnch  hap- 
vpier  effort  in  the  same  line — that  piece, 
again,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  whole 
4>ook.  These  are  a  few  of  the  *  Appren- 
iicc's'  Biowningcse  lines — he  improves  a 
^oint  on  Mr.  Culverley  in  adopting  that 
odd,  ii  regular,  rhyming  couplet  which  Mr. 
Browning  used  with  such  effect  in  one  of 
4iis  later  volumes  : — 

Facts  o*  case  first.    At  Milborne  Port 
^Was  fair-day,  October  the  twenty  and  eight,    ' 
And  folk  in  the  market  like  fowls  in  a  crate  ; 
.Shepherd,  one  of  your  town-fool  sort, 
(From  Solomon's  time  they  call  it  sport. 
Bight  to  help  holiday,  just  make  fun  loader), 
Lights  me  a  squib  up  of  paper  and  powder, 
(Find  if  you  can  tl^  law-Latin  for  't) 
And  chucks  it,  to  give  their  trading  a  rouse, 
Full  i'  the  midst  o'  the  market-house. 
It  happ'd  to  fall  on  a  stall  where  Tates 
Sold  gingerbread  and  gilded  cates 
(Small  damage  if  th^  should  bum  or  fly  all) ; 
To  save  himself  and  said  gingerbread  loss, 
■  One  Willis  doth  toss  the  thing  across 
To  stall  of  one  Kyall,  who  straight  an  espial 
'Of  danger  to  his  wares,  of  selfsame  wortli. 
Casts  ii  in  market-house  farther  forth. 
And  by  two  mesne  tossings  thus  it  got 
To  burst  in  the  face  of  plaintiff  Scott ; 
And  now  'gainst  Shepherd,  for  loss  of  eye, 
'The  question  is,  whether  tretpasi  shall  lie. 

Here,  precisely  as  in  one  of  the  other 
'^IfCading  Case^,'  where  an  effort  is  made 


by  John  Yauz,  on  a  ground  of  treroass,  to 
recovw  *'  eight  pennies,'  for  wine  and  bread 
consumed  on  the  premises  by  six  carpen- 
ters, who  could  not  or  would  not  pay  the 
same,  we  find  that  the  body  of  legal  fun  is 
too  heavy  for  the  mere  parody,  which  rests 
on  points  that  are  too  delicate.  In  the  case 
of  the  *six  carpenters,'  the  point  of  the 
parody  rests  merely  on  the  fantastical  and 
inept  rhyme  of  *  low  '  and  *  ah  initio^  which 
forms  the  last  couplet  of  each  stanza. 

Sedver  totam  curiam  'twas  well  resolved 

(Note,  reader,  this  difference) 
That  in  mere  not  doing  no  trespass  is. 

And  John  Vanx  went  empty  thence. 
The  birds  on  the  bough  sinsr  loud  and  sing  low, 
No  trespass  was  here  ab  initio— 

is  surely  very  'poor  fun  in  either  point  of 
view.  The  *  Apprentice'  has  spoiled  his 
purpose  of  parody  by  limiting  the  field  of 
motif.  To  make  a  book  of  *  leading  cases,' 
unless  with  an  allowance  of  broader  fun 
than  his  form  of  parody  admitted,  was 
almost  to  court  monotony. 

Mr.  Swinbunie  in  his  various  experiments 
with  exotic  forms  has  given  a  specimen  of 
the  French  Balladty  which  would  be  very 
perfect  were  it  not  for  one  or  two  awkward- 
nesses in  the   feminine-rhymes  —  such   as 

*  snows  is'  and  *  grows  is,'  which  would 
hardly  be  deemed  happy  rhymes  in  any 
ordinary  English  form  ;  while  another  point 
is  that  he  gets  over  a  difiaculty  by  the  expe- 
dient of  such  words  as  *  part,'  *  apart,'  and 

*  dispart ' — hardly  rhymes  in  strictness,  but 
identical  words — an  expedient,  as  we  know, 
not  uncommon  in  French  poetry,  and  sanc- 
tioned even  by  Dante  in  Italian,  but,  in 
such  a  case,  surely  introducing  somewhat  of 
the  very  license  which,  as  Mr.  Gosse  has 
well  said  in  liis  *•  Flea  for  certain  exotic 

.  forms  of  verse,'  *  it  is  the  special  object  of 
such  forms  to  proscribe.  AYe  do  not  think 
that   such   identically    sounded    words  as 

*  heart '  and  '  hart '  can  in  strictness  be  de- 
fended in  this  form  of  verse  any  more  than 
they  would  be  in  the  sonnet.  If  *  deferred ' 
is  a  good  rhyme  to  *  bird,'  then  *  heard ' 
may  pass,  but  then  only.  A  parodist,  who 
is  certainly  ingenious,  has  made  a  point  of 
emphasizing  these  defects  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne*s  Ballade,  But  to  give  point  to  the 
parody  we  must  quote  two  stanzas — the 
first  and  third— from  the  *  Ballad  of  Dreani; 
land :  * — 

I  hid  my  heart  in  a  nest  of  roses. 
Out  of  the  sun's  wav,  hidden  apart ; 

In  a  softer  bed  than  the  soft  white  snow's  ii?, 
Under  the  roses  I  hid  my  heart. 

•  *  Comhill  Magazine '  for  July,  1877.  Would 
Mr.  Gosse  really  justify  such  expedients  in  the 
English  sonnet  ? 
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Wby  sliould  it  sleep  not  ?  why  slioald  it  start, 
When  never  a  leaf  of  the  rose  tree  stirred  1 

What  madA  sleep  flatter  his  wings  and  part? 
Only  the  son^r  of  a  secret  bird. 

The  i^reen  land's  name  that  a  charm  encloses, 

It  never  was  writ  in  the  traveller's  chart, 
And  sweet  as  the  frait  on  its  tree  that  grows  is, 

It  never  was  sold  in  the  merchants'  mart. 

The  swallows  of  dreams  through  its  dim  fields 
dart, 
And  sleep's  are  the  tunes  in  its  tree  tops  heard  ; 

No  hound's  note  wakens  the  wild  wood  hart, 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 


Now  for  the  Parody — cap-a-pie — with  the 
JBnvoi  and  all : — 

A  BALLAD  OF  AFTER  DINNER. 

A  tfOKTR  AFTER  SWINBURNE. 

I  hid  my  head  in  a  rug  from  Hoses, 

From  the  clatter  of  moving  dishes  apart, 
And  curled  up  my  feet  for  forty  dozes, 

Jast  for  to  soothe  my  beating  heart. 

Why  did  it  sleep  not  t    Why  did  it  stare. 
When  never  a  dish  remained  to  shock  ? 

What  made  the  fluttering  doze  depart  ? 
Only  the  tick  of  an  eight-day  clock. 

Be  still,  I  said,  for  hope  presupposes 

A  still  mild  mood  for  the  sleep-slain  hart ; 
Be  still,  for  the  wind,  with  his  curled-up  toes,  is 

Silent  and  quieter  yet  than  thou  art. 

Doth  a  wound  in  thee  deep  as  a  thorn's  wound 
smart  T 
Dost  thou  fretfully  languish  for  Clicquot  and 
hock? 

What  bids  the  lids  of  thv  sleep  dispart  ? 
Only  the  tick  of  an  eight-day  clock. 

I  wait  in  vain  for  the  charm  that  encloses 
The  green,  land  of  dreams  in  sleep's  mystical 
chart. 
For  the  fruit  of  its  trees  and  the  breath  of  its 
roses, 
More  sweet  than  are  sold  in  the  merchants' 

mart. 
So  close  to  its  bojrder,  why  fails  my  heart  ? 
What  holdeth  it  b^ck,  tho'  my  dim  brain  rock? 

Without,  the  noise  of  the  nightman's  cart. 
Within,  the  tick  of  an  eight-day  clock. 

BnvoK 

Erewhile  in  hope  I  had  chosen  my  part. 
To  sleep  for  a  season  as  sound  as  a  block, 

With  never  a  thought  of  a  nightman's  cart, 
Or  the  hateful  tick  of  an  eight- day  clock. 

O^e  parody  of  Mr.  Swinburne  which  is 
distinctly  ingenious  and  sustained,  and 
which  would  have  been  less  faulty  had  the 
subject  been  different  and  less  personal,  is, 
we  have  been  led  to  believe,  of  American 
origin.  It  may  be  described  as  a  '  glorifica- 
tion of  the  hat.'  It  comes  too  close  on  be- 
ing offensive  here  and  there,  but  parts  of  it 
are  exquisite,  and  it  runs  through  many  va- 
rieties of  the  metres  much  affected  by  Mr. 
Swinburne,  even  down  to  a  comic  travesty 


of  his  famous  Atalauta  choruses, 
one  bit ; — 

Before  the  beginning  of  years, 

There  went  to  the  making  of  man 
Nine  tailors  with  their  shears, 

A  coupe  and  a  tiger  and  span. 
Umbrellas  and  neckties  and  canes. 

An  ulster,  a  coat,  and  all  that — 
But  the  crowning  glory  remains. 

His  last  best  gift  was  his  hat. 
And  the  mad  hatters  took  in  hand 

Skins  of  the  beaver,  and  felt. 
And  straw  from  the  isthmus  land, 

And  silk  and  black  bears'  pelt : 
And  wrought  with  prophetic  passion, 

Designed  on  the  newest  plan. 
They  made  in  the  height  of  fasnion 

The  liat  for  the  wearing  of  man. 

Nor  is  this  parodist  unhappy  in  his  blank 
verse,  which  he  skilfully  runs  into  sharpest 
caricature : — 

I  would  fain  forget  the  cold 
Of  hand  and  feet,  of  heart  and  mouth  of  me. 
Fire  that  I  drink,  burn  in  the  songs  I  sing ! 
O  that  I  were  on  some  sweet  sunlit  hill 
To  see  the  glad  vines  crowding  aslant  its  slopes, 
Stnuning  strong  arms  about  it  in  the  sun  ; 
And  through    the    light   and   shadow    of  the 

leaves. 
See  Bacchus's  self  dancing  among  the  grapes  ; 
And  drink  my  flll  until  my  blood  grew  warm 
As  juice  of  madness  in  the  veins  of  vines. 
Until  my  song  grew  sweet,  fulfilled  of  fire 
And  joy  of  wine,  of  rich,  luxuriant  words, 
Clustered  as  purple  grapes  upon  my  lips  \ 
So  would  I  follow  all  the  day  the  4ance 
Of  Bacchanals,  and  wearied  in  the  way, 
Lay  me  asleep  in  shadow  of  the  vines. 
Or  would  that  I  in  midst  of  silver  seas 
I^d  felt  the  ship  staid  suddenly  on  her  coarse. 
And  seen  the  masts  made  green  with  vine  leaves 

when 
Bacchus  was  crowned,  and.  rode  triumphant, 

borne 
By  lithe  and  spotted  leopards  out  of  the  sea. 
Dead  dreams,  alas,  and  past  I  I  will  away. 
Leaving  tlie  club  of  clods  for  mine  own  house. 
Where  is  my  hat  ?    I  thought  I  had  seen  two ! 
Where  is  it  ?    Fret  and  irony  of  chance. 
Shall  I  be  hatless,  shall  I  walk  uncrowned 
In  shadow  of  no  brim  among  the  bards  ? 


SFiall  I,  aji  uncrowned  crown,  discrowned  of 

Fate,  . 

Bare  to  the  breath  of  winds  Clown  every  way. 
And  chill  the  burning  brain  it  bears  beneath  ? 

To  give  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of 
parody  that  are  in  their  way  worthy  of 
citation,  were  impossible.  Particularly  do 
we  recall  a  very  clever  parody  of  Mr.  Brown- 
iiig*8  blank  verse,  with  his  affectedly  prosaic 
spelling  of  Greek  proper  names,  in  the '  Ex- 
aminer,* and  another  as  good  in  several  re- 
spects, in  *  The  World.'  There  are  nowadays 
a  whole  class  of  clever  satirical  journals 
which  make  this  a  kind  of  feature,  passing 
even  into  the  refinements  of  Kondels  and 
Rondeaus,  &c.,  so  that  the  supply  is  far 
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from  likely  to  fail.  Bat  it  needs  to  be  said 
that  parody,  though  artificial  in  its  nature, 
must  not  be  too  conspicucusly  forced^  else 
the  standard  of  requirement  will  be  lowered. 
We  see  some  tendency  in  this  direction 
already :  parodies  are  printed  every  week 
whose  only  claim  to  notice  is  their  coarse- 
ness, and  whose  vulgar  personality  is  their 
only  point  Luckily  they  serve  their  pur- 
pose and  pass  ;  but,  evanescent  as  this  form 
of  verse  is,  it  has  its  own  influence  on  the 
general  taste,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
the  editors  of  satirical  journals  were  some- 
times a  little  more  alive  to  this  point  of 
view.  IT.  A.  P. 


Art.  VIII. — Professor  Henry  Rogers, 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  *  Grey- 
son's  Correspondence '  Mr.  Rogers  writes : 
*  Should  any  inquisitive  reader  ask  to  know 
a  little  more  of  Mr.  Grey  son's  history  than 
is  disclosed  in  his  own  correspondence,  I 
answer  that  his  biography,  if  ever  written 
— and  he  took  infinite  pains  to  prevent  any 
one  having  the  materials  for  the  purpose — 
must  be  written  by  one  who  knew  him  in 
his  younger  days  much  better  than  I  did. 
I  appreheiid,  however,  that  there  would  be 
but  little  to  tell.  Few  men  ever  led  a  more 
recluse  life,  or  one  more  barren  of  incidents 
that  could  at  all  interest  the  public'  Mr. 
Rogers  almost  always  wrote  anonymously. 
'  R.  E.  B.  Grey  son  '  is  an  anagram  upon  his 
own  name,  so  that  in  the  sentence  we  have 
quoted  he  is  speaking  of  himself.  His  life 
was  singularly  retired  and  uneventful.  We 
might,  indeed  recite  a  number  of  minute  in- 
cidents of  his  personal  and  family  history 
that  would  not  be  without  interest  to  those 
who  knew  him,  but  any  inclination  to  do  so 
is  repressed  by  the  certain  conviction  that 
our  late  friend  would  emphatically  have  de- 
precated all  suck  attempts.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  man's  wishes,  in  this  respect,  may 
sometimes  very  properly  be  disregarded ; 
but  we  are  at  present  not  disposed  so  to 
deal  with  one  who  but  yesterday  was 
amongst  us,  and  from  the  spell  of  whose 
personal  influence  we  do  not  affect  to  be  set 
free.  Our  readers  will,  however,  not  be 
sorry  to  have  such  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Rogers 
as  may  justifiably  be  given.  He  occupied 
an  honourable  and  almost  a  unique  position 
amongst  Congregationalists ;  and  by  his 
powerful  pen  he  addressed,  in  the  highest 
regions  of  Christian  thought  and  contro- 
versy, a  circle  far  wider  than  the  limits  of 
his  own  denomination. 


Henry  Rogers  was  the  son  of  a  much  re- 
spected medical  man,  and  was  a  native  of 
St.  Alban's,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  year  1806.  In  his  boyhood  he  discov- 
ered Considerable  precocity  in  the  attain- 
ment of  languages,  and  in  a  passion  for 
reading.  Of  the  two  instructors  to  whom 
chiefly  his  early  education  was  entrusted, 
he  remembered  with  gratitude  and  affection 
Mr.  J.  C.  Thorowgood,  whose  name  seems 
to  have  been  a  symbol  of  his  character, 
lliorowgood  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  had  creditably  completed  his 
studies  at  Mill  Hill  School,  and,  with  his 
sisters,  resided  near  the  school,  and  was 
master  of  the  junior  or  preparatory  depart- 
ment. Rogers  lived  in  the  same  house,  and 
Hudied  with  Thorowgood,  till  the  latter  left 
for  Totteridge,  and  established  a  school 
there  in  partnership  with  a  brother-in-law. 

Rogers  remembered  with  feelings,  in 
which  there  mingled  little  affection  and  no 
gratitude,  another  schoolmaster  under  whose 
tuition  he  was  placed  when  separated  from 
Thorowgood,  and  from  whom  he  received 
no  good,  and  whose  chief  function  seems  to 
have  been  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  waste 
their  time.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
Professor  Rogers's  writings,  will  remember 
many  instances  in  which  medical  pursuits 
furnish  him  with  apt  illustrations  for  adorn- 
ing and  enforcing  his  argument.  His  irony 
and  his  humour  —  always  exercised  with 
kindliness — are  frequently  employed  at  the 
expense  of  the  professors  of  the  healing  art. 
The  orthodox  practitioner,  no  more  than 
the  quack  and  the  impostor,  escapes  the 
sallies  of  his  wit.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  on  leaving  school  it  was 
towards  medicine  that  his  Intentions  were 
first  directed.  But  the  science  and  the  art 
of  the  apothecary  did  not  long  detain  him. 
He  was  soon  led  aside  into  a  very  different 
path.  It  gradually  grew  irresistibly  clear 
to  him  that  the  Christian  ministry  was  the 
path  he  must  follow,  though  subsequent 
events  proved  that  the  form  in  which  his 
prophecyings  were  to  be  delivered  to  the 
world  was  not  yet  surmised.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  sudden  light,  like  the  reve- 
lation to  Saul  on  the  Damascus  road,  had 
fallen  upon  young  Rogers.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  early  youth  were  happily  such 
as  to  give  him  prepossessions  towards  the 
service  of  Christ,  and  to  present  the  Christ- 
ian religion  in  its  true  attractiveness ;  but 
it  was  the  perusal  of  Howe's  '  Redeemer's 
Tears  wept  over  Lost  Souls ' — which,  Rog- 
ers says,  '  is  deservedly  ranked  amongst  the 
most  valuable  pieces  of  practical  divinity  in 
the  English  language  '-^— that  led  him  to  sol- 
emn, definite  consecration,  and  ere  long  the 
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resolve  was  formed  to  devote  himself  to  tbe 
ministry  of  the  gospel.     He  determined  to 
submit  his  powers  to  the  best  training  that 
con  Id  be  procured.     Of  course  he  could  not 
enter  an   English   university.     He   was   a 
loyal  subject,  of  high  moral  character  and 
of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  in  bis  intel- 
lectual ability  and  attainments  he  was  far 
above  the  average.     But  he  had  one  unpar- 
donable sin,  which  at  that  time  proved  a 
more  effectual  barrier  to  his  admission  to 
either  of  the  great  national  seats  of  learning 
than  any  other  doctrinal  heresy,  or  than  any 
immorality.     Ho  was  a  Nonconformist,  and 
he  would  have  knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors  of 
Oxford  or  of  Cambridge.  It  is  idle  to  specu- 
late upon  the  effect  a  university  life  might 
have  had  upon  him,  or  to  inquire  which 
was  the  greater  loser  by  such  unjust  exclu- 
sion, tbe  university  or  the  student.     But, 
shut  out  from  the  universities,  Rogers  could 
not  have  taken  a  better  course  than  that 
which  he  actually  followed.     He   entered 
Highbury  College,  and  .bad  the  advantage 
of  the  bracing  and  stimulating  influence  of 
the  late  Dr.  Halley.     From  Highbury  he 
went  to  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  the 
well-known  Independent  minister,  Mr.  Du- 
rant,  was  in  the  habit  of  availing  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  younger  men.     Soon  after 
his  settlement  there  he  married,  in  1830, 
and  in  a  few  months  he  was  visited  with  a 
calamity  which  almost  overwhelmed  him. 
It  was   the  death  of   his   wife ;    and  this 
affliction  was  speedily  followed  by  another 
(though  only  an  apparent  one),  which  had 
as  great  an  effect  on  his  public  career  as 
his  bereavement  had  upon  his  domestic  his- 
tory.    His  voice  failed  him.     After  many 
vain  endeavours  to  arrest  and  to  remedy  the 
growing  weakness  of  the  throat,  the  conclu- 
sion had  to  be  accepted  that  public  speak- 
ing, and  of  course  the  pastoral  office,  must 
be  given  up.     Much  to  his  own  disappoint- 
ment, and  much  to  the  grief  of  Mr.  Durant 
and  tbe  Charch  at  Poole,  amongst  whom 
Mr.  Rogers  had  made  many  warm  friends, 
the  young  minister — not  yet  ordained — was 
compelled  to  seek  another  vocation.     After 
a  little  doubt  as  to  the  course  that  should 
be  pursued,  tbe  way  was  soon  opened,  and 
Rogers  fell  into  what  was  to  be  bis  life's 
work  —  teaching  and   writing.      In   April, 
1832,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  and 
gave  himself  to  close  study.    Amongst  other 
things,   he   acquired  a  knowledge  of   the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  German  languages,  at- 
tainments that  were  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  the  post  he  afterwards  held  of  pro- 
fessor of  English.     His  first  tntorship  was 
in  the  college  where  he  had  studied — High- 
bury.    He  was  appointed  to  this  in  ]  832 


or  1833,  and  in  January,  1837,  he  became 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  recently  founded  University  Col- 
lege.    He  occupied  this  chair,  while  still 
engaged  at  Highbury,  for  two  years.     In 
December,  1838,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from   Spring    Hill    College,    Birmingham, 
which  had  not  till  then  filled  up  its  staff  of 
tutors.     Mr.  Rogers  did  not  enter  on  his 
duties  there  till  September,  1839.     He  re- 
mained in  Birmingham  for  nineteen  years, 
as  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Lite- 
rature, Mathematics,  and  Mental  Philoso- 
phy.    In  1858  he  was  appointed  Principal 
of   the   Lancashire    Independent    College, 
Manchester,  succeeding  Dr.  Robert  Vaugh- 
an.     He  occupied  this  post  till   1869,  and 
for  two  more  years,  though  not  resident  at 
the  college,  he  continued  to  lecture  on  Phi« 
losophy  and  on  Dogmatic  Theology.     The 
suspicion  that  bis  powers  were  failing,  and 
the  desire  for  well-earned  rest,  combined  to 
lead  him,  in  1871,  to  surrender  professorial 
work,  which  he  had  followed  for  very  near- 
ly forty  years.     The  Lancashire  students, 
on  his  retirement}  presented  him  with  his 
bust,  in  marble.     This  graceful  compliment 
was  a  fitting  though  avowedly  but  a  faint 
expression  of  the  veneration  in  which  he 
was  held.     As  a  teaicher,  he  inspired  great 
affection :  he  invested  with  a  charm  pecu- 
liarly his  own  every  subject  that  he  touched. 
For  those  who  did  not  know  him,  his 
writings  sufiicienily  serve  to  show  that  he 
possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power 
of  presenting  a  subject  in  a  luminous  and 
attractive  manner.     When  it  was  necessary 
to  give  conceit  a  little  trimming,  dulness  a 
gentle  stimulus,  carelessness  and  indolence 
a  grave  censure,  his  satire  never  rankled  in  ^ 
the  minds  of  those  he  rebuked.     If  a  man 
had  any  possibility  of  cherishing  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  or  any  capacity  for  literary' 
cultivation,    Mr.   Rogers   would   evoke   it. 
Hundi'eds  of  students  look  back  thankful  Iv 
to  his  tuition  for  the  wisdom  and  the  in- 
spiration of  its  guidance^     On  the  ministry 
of  Congregation alists  his  infiuence  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  both  wide  and  deep 
and  valuable,  and  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished.     His  death  occurred  on  August 
the   20th,    1877,   at  Pennal    Tower,  near 
Machynlleth,  whither  he  had  retired  soon 
after  leaving  Lancashire  College. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  most  diligent  and  vol 
uminuus  writer.  When  we  consider  that 
for  cot  much  less  than  forty  years  he  was 
engaged  iu  constant  professorial  duties, 
which  most  men  find  quite  enough  for  their 
powers,  we  may  well  be  surprised  at  tbe 
number  and  the  worth  of  the  productions 
of  his  pen,     It  may  be  remembered,  how- 
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ever,  that  he  took  no  part  in  pablic  a&ire, 
and  entered  but  little  into  society.  He 
*  dwelt  amongst  his  own  people.'  In  com- 
pany, his  genial  disposition  made  him  the 
most  charming  of  companions.  He  pos- 
sessed conrersational  pcwers  of  the  very 
highest  order,  and  he  exercised  Ihem  with 
modest  nnobtrasiveness.  His  wide  and  ac- 
curate knowledge,  his  endless  fand  of  anec- 
dote, and  his  rare  wit,  enabled  him  to  illu- 
minate every  passing  topic.  But  he  cared 
little  to  mingle  in  general  society  ;  indeed, 
ho  shiank  fiom  doing  so  ;  and  though  his 
company  was  repeatedly  songht  by  some  of 
those  conspicuous  and  even  illustrious  men 
with  whom  his  literary  labours  brought  him 
into  contact,  he  seldom  travelled  beyond  his 
own  immediate  circle.  It  was  this  love  of 
retirement — remarkable  in  a  man  so  rich  in 
all  companionable  qualities — that  gave  him 
leisure  to  produce  works  both  numerous  and 
valuable.  It  will,  we  befieve,  not  be  possi- 
ble, supposing  it  should  ever  be  attempted, 
to  issue  a  complete  republication  of  Mr. 
Rop:ers*s  writings.  Generally,  as  we  have 
said,  he  wrote  anonymously,  cither  using 
various  designations,  or  indeed  no  nom  de 
plume  at  all,  so  that  it  would  be  difiScult  to 
recover  much  that  might  worthily  be  pre- 
served. But  no  collection,  however  com- 
plete, of  his  original  compositions,  could  do 
justice  to  the  amount  of  his  literary  toil'. 
The  most  tedious  of  his  labours  would  not 
appear,  for  his  industry  was  taxed  by  his 
generous  desire  to  enhance  the  value  of 
other  men's  productions,  as  truly  as  by  the 
labour  he  'spent  upon  his  own.  Three  in- 
stances, the  first  comparatively  trifling,  may 
be  given  of  this.  At  the  request  of  the 
•Tract  Society,  he  wrote  an  Introductory  Es- 
say to  Lyttleton's  '  Letter  on  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,'  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the 
Essay  is  worthy  of  the  Letter.  St.  Paul 
preached  Jesus  Christ,  Lyttleton  admirably 
discoursed  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  has  emphasized  and  com- 
mended Lord  Lyttleton.  We  need  not  in- 
quire whether  the  Divine  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles will  survive  while  other  teachers  come 
and  go,  but  such  a  question  has  no  imperti- 
nence when  applied  to  Lyttleton,  and  we 
may  safely  say  that  he  has  received  a  new 
vitality  from  the  good  service  done  him  by 
Mr.  Rogers.  A  more  noticeable  instance  of 
playine  a  subordinate  part,  and  holding  up 
the'lignt  of  the  genius  of  other  men,  is  seen 
in  Rogers's  collection  of  the  Letters  of  Emi- 
nent Christian  Men  and  Women,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  *  Montgomery's  Chris- 
tian Correspondent'  The  work  appeared 
in  1837,  while  Rogers  was  living  in  London. 


It  entailed  immense  labour,  as  a  vast  nom- 
ber  of  volumes  had  to  be  searched.  The 
introduction  was  written  by  James  Mont- 
gomery, but  Rogers  did  the  work. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  instance 
in  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  rendered  service 
to  another  man's  reputation,  and  widely  ex- 
tended a  predecessor's  usefulness,  is  seen  in 
his  edition  of  the  Works  of  John  Howe. 
There  is  much  interest  attaching  to  this  re- 

Sroduction  of  the  great  Puritan's  writings, 
logers's  relationship  to  Howe  was  peculiar 
and  affecting.  His  youthful  mind,  as  wo 
have  seen,  had  been  deeply  impressed,  and 
indeed  his  whole  future  career  largely  con- 
trolled, by  the  persnal  of  one  of  Howe's 
books.  While  at  Poole,  and  when  looking 
forward  to  active  duties  as  pastor  and 
preacher,  Rogers  had  closely  studied  Howe, 
and  had  written  his  life.  The  bereavement 
we  have  already  mentioned  very  nearly  hin- 
dered the  completion  of  this  work.  He 
says  in  the  preface :  *•  I  began  it  at  a  period 
which  would  have  allowed  ample  time  to 
effect  my  purpose ;  but  scarcely  had  I  writ- 
ten the  first  chapter,  when  I  was  visited 
with  a  calamity  wliich,  it  is  scarcely  figura- 
tive language  to  say,  paralyzed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  all  power  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion.* He  however  bravely  resumed  the 
work  and  finished  it,  and  the  *  Life '  was 
published  in  1 886.  Growing  years  appear 
to  have  deepened  Rogers's  appreciation  of 
Howe,  though  he  thinks  the  remark  made 
to  him  once  by  Robert  Hall,  that,  as  a  min- 
ister, he  had  derived  '^roore  benefit  from 
Howe  than  from  all  other  divines  put 
together,'  was  rather  an  utterance  of  fervid 
admiration  than  one  which  tshould  be  in- 
terpreted literally.  He,  however,  deter- 
mined to  undertake  the  immense  toil  of  ro- 
editing  Howe,  correcting  his  punctnation, 
and  freeing  his  style  from  almost  inces- 
sant blemishes,  while  at  the  same  time 
scrupulously  adhering  to  the  ipmumis 
vfr!n$  of  the  text  Mr.  Rogers  modest- 
ly says:  *  While  I  have  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  him  in  a  more  attractive  gaise  to 
the  reader,  I  shall  think  myself  well  repaid 
for  much  drudgery  if  I  have  in  any  measure 
attained  that  object'  We  have  heard  him 
say  that  no  work  on  which  he  was  ever  en- 
gaged so  heavily  taxed  his  patience.  His 
reward  and  that  of  the  Tract  Society,  by 
whose  good  offices  the  work  was  under- 
taken, is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  Rogen's 
edition  must  take  the  place  of  every  other, 
and  that  the  patience,  the  skill,  and  the 
fidelity  he  bestowed,  have  so  trimmed  the 
torch  of  Truth  as  handed  to  him  by  Howe, 
that  it  will  bum  with  a  purer  radiance  and 
diffuse  a  wider  light  through  coming  years. 
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^  Mr.  Rogers  dealt  with  a  vast  variety  of 
anbjects.  Most  of  his  earliest  productions 
were  given  to  the  periodicals  of  his  own  de- 
nomination. The  *  Eclectic":  Review'  and 
the  *  Patriot '  newspaper  constantly  profited 
by  hi8  efforts  during  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence in  London.  We  believe  his  first  ar- 
ticle in  the  '  Edinburgh  '  was  that  on  the 
*  Struct  ore  of  the  English  Language.'  It 
appeared  in  Oetober,  1839,  at  the  very  time 
he  was  beginning  his  work  at  Spring  Hill 
College.  He  contributed  to  the  same  review 
more  than  one  article  a  year  on  an  average 
during  the  nineteen  years  be  remained  at 
Spring  Hill.  The  reissue  of  the  greater 
number  of  these  essays  has  made  them 
familiar  to  many  of  our  leaders,  and  they 
will  be  aware  that  most  of  them  are  by 
no  means  merely  the  ephemeral  criticism 
of  a  clever  man  commenting  upon  the  last 
new  book,  or  dealing  with  sotne  compara- 
tively unimportant  question  of  the  hour, 
but  are  thoroughly  well-digested  and  mas- 
terly discussions  of  questions  of  lasting  in- 
terest. They  are  the  product  of  wide  and 
varied  reading,  and  of  penetrating  and 
sagacious  thought  It  will,  we  think,  not 
be  disputed  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
them  that  these  essays  are  pre-eminently 
worthy  of  the  very  best  days  of  our  venera- 
ble Scotch  contemporary ;  that  they  take 
rank  with  those  of  Sydney  Smith,  Jeffrey, 
and  Macaulay  ;  and  in  some  not  unimport- 
ant respects  possess  higher  qualities,  as  they 
deal  with  lofty  themes,  to  which  those  wri- 
ters never  aspired.  The  *  Eclipse  of  Faith,' 
written  during  the  same  period,  is  perhaps 
the  work  by-  which  Mr.  Rogers  is  likely  to 
be  roost  enduringly  known,  though  the  hun- 
dred and  eleven  charming  Letters  of  *  Grey- 
son's  Correspondence '  are  more  adapted  to 
a  popular  taste.  The  widely  circulated 
'  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Sunday 
Question,'  by  N.  M.  P.,  are  from  his  pen. 
We  might  also  name  articles  in  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaadia  Britannica,' 
and  in  former  numbers  of  this  Review,  as 
well  as  numerous  contributions  of  a  more  or 
less  fugitive  kind  to  various  periodicals. 
His  contributions  to  *  Good  Words '  have 
been  republished,  but  much  else  has  dropped 
into  obliidon.  We  have  mentioned  the 
greater  part  of  his  works,  without  attempt- 
ing a  complete  list.  More  than  once  he 
printed  without  publishing.  This  was  the 
case  with  two  or  three  lectures  given  dur- 
ing his  professorship  at  University  College, 
and  with  a  beautiful  memoir  he  pefined  of 
his  dear  friend  Morell  Mackenzie,  for  whoso 
memory  Rogers  cherished  through  life  the 
profoundest  affection.  One  work  by  Mr. 
Rogers  remains  to  be  noticed,  a  work  which 


is  quite  enough  to  show  that  in-  the  evening 
of  his  life  his  hand — to  use  his  own  Ian- 
guage— ^need  not  be  *  pronounced  unskilful,' 
nor  his  '  scalpel  hopelessly  blunt.'  .  After 
leaving  Lancashire  College  he  undertook  to 
write  the  first  of  the  new  series  of  the 
'  Congregational  Lectures.'  The  title  he 
chose  was  *  The  Superhuman  Origin  of*  the 
Bible  inferred  from  Itself.'  It  was  noticed 
in  our  pi^es  in  April,  1B74,  and  it  most  ap- 
propriately and  most  ably  heads  a  series 
which  hitherto,  in  the  five  Lectures  already 
given,  has  laid  the  Church  of  Christ  under 
lasting  obligation,  and  which  promises  to 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
of  our  own  day  to  theological  literature.  It 
is  creditable  to  the  discernment  and  good 
taste  of  the  public  that  this  last  product  of 
Professor  Rogers's  pen  has  already  reached 
a  fifth  edition. 

In  his  preface  to  the  collected  Essays 
from  the  '  Edinburgh.  Review,'  Mr.  Rogers 
tells  us  that  biographical  and  critical  sketches 
were  more  to  his  taste  than  those  polemical 
ones  which  ^related  to  great  contemporary 
questions,  and  in  the  discussion  of  which 
hot  feeling  was  prone  to  mingle.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  in  which  direction  his 
genius  was  most  conspicuous.  Whether  we 
look  at  his  social,  philosophical,  deisticid,  or 
ritniJistic  discussions,  we  find  them  all 
replete  with  penetrating  sagacity  and  with 
critical  power.  Taking  together  *  Greyson's 
Letters,'  the  *  Essays  from  Good  Words,' 
and  the  more  lengthy  ^  Essays  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,'  we  have  a  variety  of 
general  themes  dealt  with  lying  beyond 
those  which  he  more  particularly  made  his 
own.  He  writes  charmingly,  and  with  a' 
fine  play  of  humour,  on  'Beards'  and  on 
'  Spectacles,'  and  moves  with  firm  common' 
sense  and  keen  logic  through  all  kinds  of 
topics  to  the  very  ^deepest  questions  that 
have  ever  agitated  the  human  mind.  On^ 
whatever  subject  he  treats  he  is  always  in- 
teresting and  suggestive.  The  letters  that 
are  thrown  off  playfully  are  pots  pourris  of 
wisdom.  His  amazing  fertility  of  illustra- 
tion, and  his  highly  finished  but  natural 
style,  make  his  writings  delightful  reading  ; 
and  as  he  gracefully  but  remorselessly  pur- 
sues his  opponent  from  point  to  point,  one 
is  always  entertained  and  always  instructed, 
if  not  always  convinced.  His  political  con- . 
tribntions  to  the  literature  of  the  day  were 
not  numerous,  and  his  articles  on  '  Reform  ' 
and  on  '  Crime,'  though  of  great  interest  at 
the  time  they  were'  written,  and  of  consid- 
erable weight  in  forming  opinion,  are  per- 
haps not  of  permanent  value.  But  we  think 
the  principal  topics  with  which  Mr.  Rogers 
dealt  have  received  from  him  exposition  and* 
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criticism  that  will  not  be  of  a  transient  char- 
acter. 

His  articles  and  other  writings  of  a  strict- 
ly literary  kind  are  invalnable,  not  only  as 
models   of>  style,   for  which  reason  alone 
they  onght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  stu- 
dent, but  for  the  sound  manly  wisdom  they 
contain.     The  Essays  on  the  '  Vanity  and 
Glory  of  Literature,*  and  on  *  Sacred  Elo- 
quence/ are  as  useful  as  they  are  beautiful ; 
and  tlie  Letters  or  Essays  on  '  Authorship,' 
on    *  Novel   Reading,'   '  Pulpit  Style,'  and 
*  Prose  Composition,'  may  be  read  and  re- 
read with  great  profit :  both  preachers,  wri- 
ters, and  readers  would  do  well  to  take  bis 
hints.     He   divides   his  Essays  from    the 
'  Edinburgh  '  into  two  sets ;  first,  Bic^raph- 
ical  and  Critical ;  second.  Theological  and 
Political.     It   is  to  his    philosophical  and 
theological   writings  that   we    attach    the 
greatest  value.     In  these  he  is  dealing  with 
subjects  of  which  we  never  tire,  and  wo  fear 
it  must  be  added,  with  disputes  that  never 
cease.     The  Essays  on  Plato,  Leibnitz,  Des- 
cartes, and  Locke  formed  part  of  a  contem- 
plated series  which  we  believe  Mr.  Rogers 
never  finished.     We  should  have  been  glad 
to   have   spared  some   of  his  Letters  and 
minor  Essays,  if  we  could  have  had  in  their 
place  one  or  two  such  as  those  we  have  just 
named,  or  like  the   admirable  articles  on 
Fuller  or'  on   Marvell.     But  we  must  not 
complain.     The  lighter  must  be  taken  with 
the  more  weighty,  and  the  elaborate  sketches 
we  have  mentioned  are  most  masterly  con- 
tributions on  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate.     The  Essay  on  Locke,  for  example, 
is  unsurpassed,  and  furnishes  an  admirable 
specimen  of  Mr.  Rogers's   critical  power. 
We  think  no  one  can  read  this  essay,  or 
that  on  Descartes,  or  the  exquisite  article 
on  the  '  Literary  Genius  of  Plato,'  without 
acknowledging  the  equity  and  the  c-andour 
of  the  critic.     Few  men  have  had  a  more 
genuine  admiration  for  the  great  disciple  of 
Socrates,  but  no  reverence  blinds  Mr.  Rog- 
ers to  the  defects  of  the  illustrious  Greek, 
or  leads  him  to  indulge  in  that  language  of 
excessive  laudation  which,  with  some,  makes 
Plato  almost  a  rival  of  the  Divine  Founder 
of  Christianity. 

But  it  is  in  relation  to  the  religious  con- 
flicts of  the  age  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  the 
greatest  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  Pro- 
teatant  Christians.  lie  took  part  in  these 
controversies  in  two  directions.  He  dealt 
with  Puseyism  (as  it  was  called  when  he 
first  wrote)  on  the  one  hand,  and  Deism  on 
the  other.  It  is  curious  that  the  two  repre- 
sentative men  he  encountered  were  the  two 
brothers  Newman,  and  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  of  the  ora- 


tory of  St.  Philip,  had  a  larger  degree  of 
Mr.  Rogers's  respect  than  his  brgther  Fran- 
cis, the  deistic  champion.  Rogers  stands 
midway  between  the  author  of  the  '  Apolo- 
gia '  and  the  author  of  the  ^  Phases,'  and  he 
'  prophesies  '  to  his  generation  against  the 
errors  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 
When   more   than    thirty    years    ago    the 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times '  were  being  pub- 
lished, and  Rogers  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Ed- 
inburgh *  entered  into  the  controversy,  terms 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar  had  not 
come  into  vogue,  but  precisely  the  same 
issues  were  then  lat  stake  as  to-day  excite 
the  ardour  of  contending  factions.  Rogers 
wrote  in  October,  1844,  on  *  Recent  Devel- 
opments of  Tractarianism.'  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  there  have  been  stiil  greater 

*  developments,'  which  would  be  described 
in  other  terms.     In  the  close  of  that  article 
he  remarks  *  We  prophesy  that  the  very 
progress  of  High  Church    principles  will 
precipitate  their  doom,  by  rousing  the  hu- 
man mind  after  a  period  of  temporary  delu- 
sion to  re-examine  them.  *  The  present  retro- 
gression is  but  the  recoil  with  which  truth 
is  preparing  herself  for  a  more  energetic 
spring.'     The  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years  since  this  was  written  has  not  proved 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  recoil.     The  delu- 
sion  is   intensified.     It   seems   more   than 
ever  true,  as  he  said  of  the  sacerdotal  par- 
ty, in  his  article  on  the  Oxford  Tractarian 
School,  that '  we  see  them  stretching  them- 
selves half  over  the  gulf  which  separates 
them  from  Popery,  to  the  infinite  hazard  of 
toppling  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  touch- 
iug  only  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  their  new 
friends  and    allies.'      Indeed,    they    have 
'  toppled  in,'  and  continue  to  topple  in  with 
great  rapidity.     In  the  history  of  any  great 
controversy  the  space  of  but  one  generation 
is,  of  course,  only  a  short  time.     The  lead- 
ers still  survive,     Pusey  and  Newman  have 
outlived  Rogers.     There  are  predictions  in 
Rogers's  articles  that  the  tide  would  rise 
much  higher.     It  has  done  so.     No  assump- 
tions have  abated  ;  no  superstitions  have  lost 
their   champions;  no   audacity  of   historic 
falsification  has  ceased.     Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  prophecy 
that  there  is  progress  in  freedom  and  in  in- 
telligence.    None  can  say  when  the  revolt 
will  come  against  the  tyranny  of  those  who 
would  enslave  us.     And  of  course  any  par- 
ticular country  may  for  a  time  recede  into 
the  darkness,  and  reinvest  itself  in  a  semi- 
pagan  garment ;  but  we  see  at  present  no 
reason  to  fear  that  such  a  result  is  likely  to 
come  about  in  England.     But  we  think  Mr. 
Rogers  is  too  charitable,  though  he  may 
not  be  too  sanguine.     He  supposes  that  the 
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men  who  arc  at  the  head  of  the  moycmcnt 
woald  not  curtail  onr  liberties.  He  is 
speaking  of  onr  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
sobjeets,  and  he  says :  '  We  bullevc  that, 
whether  consistently  or  -not,  they  would  be 
as  ready  as  were  their  Roman  Catholic  an- 
cestors, or  as  are  their  Protestant  contcm- 
porariesi  to  resist  any  aggression  on  the 
civil  or  political  prerogatives  of  the  State  or 
any  attempt  to  reverse  those  great  principles 
of  perfect  religious  liberty  which  are  at 
present  triumphant  amongst  us.'  This  oc- 
curs in  an  article  cf  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  appears  to  have  been  his  view  of* 
the  temper  of  the  sacerdotalists,  whether 
liomish  or  Pseudo-Romish.  We  doubt 
whether  he  would  say  so  now.  Recent  ut- 
terances would  probably  have  modified  his 
opinion.  At  any  rate,  our  conviction  that 
tiroes  of  persecution  will  not  come  back  is 
certainly  not  based  on  any  confidence  we 
have  in  those  who  mistake  the  gloom  of  the 
middle  ages  for  the  full  daylight  of  Chris- 
tianity. Their  sophistry,  their  tampering 
with  truth,  their  justification  of  antf  method 
to  gain  their  end,  and  their  hatred  of  free- 
dom, are  enough  to  show  that  whatever  pro- 
fession of  toleration  and  liberty  may  be 
made,  they  would  pretty  quickly  take  all 
freedom  away  if  they  had  the  power.  They 
must  do  [this,  wherever  they  can  or  they 
must  be  utterly  illogical,  and  must  forswear 
all  their  principles. 

The  argument  against  Romish  and  Angli- 
can claims — it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  distinguish  them — needs  to  be  stated 
again  and  again.  There  is  always  a  race 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  too  ready  to 
be  led  by  plausible  and  bold  presumption ; 
and  if  the  belief  of  Mr  Rogers  that  dark- 
ness will  not  return  is  to  be  verified,  it  can 
only  be  by  the  people  becoming  acquainted 
with  such  arguments  on  Authority,  on 
Apostolical  Succession,  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,  on  the  Value  of  Tradition,  as  have 
been  so  ably  presented  in  his  writings. 

The  other  province  of  |religious  contro- 
versy in  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  done  most 
excellent  service  is  the  deistical.  He  has 
dealt  with  this  much  more  largely  than 
with  the  former.  His  celebrated  £ssay  on 
'  Reason  and  Faith,'  the  '  Eclipse  of  Faith,* 
the  *  Defence '  of  the  Eclipse,  the  introduc- 
tion to  Lyttleton,  a  keen  article  in  *•  Good 
Words '  on  Renan's  *  Les  Ap6tres,'  many 
of  •  Grey  son's  Letters,'  of  which  number 
some  were  written  at  the  same  time  as 
'Reason  and  Faith,'  constitute  a  well-fur- 
nished armoury  of  effective  weapons  that 
may 'be  employed  against  the  assailants  of 
Christianity.      Youthful    and     speculative  { 


'minds  would  do  well  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  merits  of  the  case.  They  will  fi.nd 
in  Rogers^s  contributidns  io  this  branch  of 
Christian  Apologetics  no  position  of  import- 
ance overlooked.  Mr.  Rogers  possessed  a 
wide  knowledge  of  deistical  literature.  He 
was  thoroughly  conversant,  by  his  own  di- 
rect and  prolonged  study,  with  every  Eng- 
lish deistical  writer  of  the  least  claim  to  im- 
portance, and  with  their  inferior  German 
and  French  successors  and  plagiarists.  Rog- 
ers could  use  his  knowledge  with  remarka- 
ble skill.  It  is  the  unfortunate  attribute  of 
many  controversialists,  even  where  they  pos- 
sess adequate  knowledge  and  ability,  to  be 
dull  or  to  be  passionate.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
neither.  Wherever  you  open  his  books  and 
begin  to  read  yon  are  attracted,  sometimes 
fascinated,  and  are  constrained  to  go  on. 
And  though  he  writes  with  singular  iucisive- 
ness,  he  never  loses  his  temper  or  becomes 
discourteous.  We  think  the  admission  must 
be  made  that  sometimes  the  sparkling  geni- 
us he  throws  around  his  subject  is  apt  to 
disturb  the  judgment  of  the  reader.*  Theo- 
logical disputes  grow^  deeply  interesting  iu 
his  hands.  The  '  Eclipse  '  is  a  book  that 
few  who  begin  will  fail  to  finish,  and  we 
think  that  in  the  '  Defence  '  there  are  pas- 
sages of  greater  beauty  than  in  the  *  Eclipse,' 
or  indeed  than  in  any  other  production  of 
the  author's  pen. 

Mr.  Rogers  had  a  most  hearty  antipathy 
to  all  that  confusion  of  thought  and  of  ex- 
pression in  which  metaphyi^ical  and  theo- 
logical subjects  are  peculiarily  liable  to  be 
shrouded.  For  example,  in  his  essay  on 
'  Anglicanism,'  in  referring  to  two  of  the 
Oxford  *  Tracts,'  he  says :  '  The  one  writer 
is  most  '  reserved  on  reserve,'  and  the  other 
most  ^mystical  on  mysticism.'  Seldom  is 
anything  said  plainly  and  absolutely,  but 
with  a  perpetual  tortuous  and  guarded  ex- 
pression. Scarcely  two  sentences  are  found 
together  without  a  "  so  to  speak,"  or  "  as  it 
were,"  or  "  if  so  be,"  or  **  it  may  be  after  a 
certain  manner,"  <kc.,  6sc.  Thus,  endeav- 
ouring to  prove  our  Lord's  systematic  con- 
cealment of  His  miracles,  the  writer  on  '^  re- 
serve "  says  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand, *^Even  here  it  would  appear  as  if 
there  was  somehow  a  sort  of  secret  character 
about  the  miracle."  Another  specimen  : 
**  The  Fathers,"  he  tells  us,  "  suppose  that 
our  blessed  Lord  is,  as  it  were^  throughout 
the  inspired  writings,  hiding  and  concealing 
Himself,  and  going  about  {if  J  may  so  speak 
reverently)  seeking  to  whom  He  may  dis- 
close Himself."  There  are  numberless  pas- 
sages of  this  kind,  which  may  mean  any- 
thing the  interpreter  is  pleased  to  imagine, 
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aithoagh  in  reality  they  contain  little  else 
but  pions-sounding  nonsense,  which  would 
Iiave  been  qaite  in  character  in  Jacob  Boh- 
men  or  Emanuel  Swedenborg.'    The  fifty- 
sixth  of  Greyson's  Letters  is  a  most  laugh- 
able but  not  unfair  caricature  of  the  style  of 
Eichte,    Schelling,    and    especially  Hegel 
Sometimes  Mr.  Kogers'a  impatience  of  ob- 
scurity may  have  led  him  to  misapprehend 
the  views  of   those   whom   he  felt  to  be 
offenders  in  this  respect,  though  it  must  be 
.  remembered  tliat  if  they   suffered  at  his 
hands   it  was  more  their  fault  than   his. 
And,  clear  as  is  Mr.  Rogers^s  own  style,  he 
has  not  himself  escaped  misrepresentation. 
Ho  has  been  very  fiercely  assailed  by  those 
who  have  fastened  on  one  or  two  of  his  more 
pungent  utterances,  and  insisted  that  such 
expressions  are  characteristic  of  his  whole 
tone  and  spirit.     Whether  all  the  hard  epi- 
thets that  Mr.  Hutton,  for  example,  hurls  at 
Mr.  Rogers,  are  deserved  or  not,  is  a  ques- 
tion it  would  take  too  long  to  discuss.     We 
must  be   content  with  the   assertion  that 
there  was  nothing  *  brutal ' — ^to  quote  one 
of  Mr.  Hutton's  epithets  used  in  condemna- 
tion of  strong  writing — in  Mr.  Rogcrs^s  at- 
titude to  genuine  scepticism  ;  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  had  the  happiness  of  receiv- 
ing from  many  quarters  assurances  of  the 
services  his  writings  had  rendered,  not  by 
their  alleged  *  hardness '  but  by  their  per- 
suasive power,  to  numbers  who  were  stum- 
bling in  the  dim  paths  of  doubt.     There  is 
a  bracing,  manly  tone  about  Rogers,  which 
if  it  sometimes  is  not  tender  enough  to 
maudlin  sentiment,   and  sometimes  as  too 
'slashing'  toward  those  who  might  more 
wisely  be  dealt  with  by  other  methods,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  wrote  to  prevent 
as  well  as  to  cure.     And  when  he  saw  the 
mischief  that  was  being  done  by  vague  ex- 
pressions which  had  the  semblance  but  not 
the  reality  of  profundity  ;  and  by  a  spuri- 
ous charity  that  taught  that  all  creeds  are 
pretty  much  alike,  provided  you  held  none 
firmly ;  and  that  the  one  unpardonable  sin 
is  to  hold  with  genuine  honest  conviction 
any  dogma  at  all ;  we  need  not  feel  surprise 
if  his  vigour  impelled  him  to  expressions 
which,  picked  out  and  exhibited  done,  can 
easily  be  presented  as  uncharitable  and  nar- 
row.   The  determination  if  possible  not  to 
be  misunderstood  is  a  virtue  Mr.  Rogers 
practised  as  well  as  preached.     We  doubt 
the  dictum  uttered  on  Gibbon,  that  no  man 
writing  in  his  style  could  speak  the  truth  ; 
but  we  believe  that  of  Rogers  it  may  bo 
said  that  in  his  style  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult not  to  speak  the  truth.     He  never  at- 
tempts to  veil  a  want  of  meaning  in  a  cloud 
of  words,  nor  does  he  even  affect  the  wis- 


dom that  pretends  to  solve  all  mysteries.*  If 
offence  is  sometimes  taken  at  his  free  use  of 
satire  and  ridicule,  it  may  most  truly  be  said 
that  he  has  often  employed  these  weapons 
when  he  might  more  a{»propriate1y  have 
used  the  langiuige  of  burning  indignation. 
Pascal,  in  his  celebrated  Eleventh  Letter, 
not  only  shows  that  Scripture  and  the  Fa- 
thers employ  ridicule,  and  tluit  therefore 
any  objection  to  it  comes  with  a  bad  grace 
from  those  who  affect  to  be  prominent  ad- 
vocates of  the  true  faith  ;  but  he  contends 
by  arguments  that  apply  to  all  controvert 
sialistB,  that  it  is  often  as  clear  a  duty  to 
make  use  of  ridicule  as  of  any  other  method 
of  ^usailing  absurdities.  Mr.  Rogers  often 
referred  to  this  Letter,  and  was  content  with 
PascaFs  vindication.  In  his  article  on  An- 
drew Marvell,  he  says  of  Marvell's  power  of 
sarcasm  and  irony,  that  they  were  but  ^  lit- 
tle associated  with  bitterness  of  temper.' 
He  also  says  of  Howe :  '  In  that  most  deli- 
cate task,  the  reproof  of  others,  he  was  in- 
flexibly faithful,  yet  always  kind  ;  and  while 
he  remembered  what  was  duo  to  the  majesty 
of  truth,  never  forgot  what  was  also  due  to 
the  claims  of  charity.' 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Rog- 
ers himself.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  and  an  exuberant  flow  of  wit, 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  in  turn- 
ing what  he  thought  to  be  error  inside  out, 
and  to  displaying  the  absurd  logical  results 
of  positions  he  took  to  be  untenable.  Wo 
should  do  him  much  less  than  justice  if  we 
forgot  that  he  was  a  man  of  intense  earnest- 
ness. He  regarded  it  as  his  work  to  strive 
to  intercept  the  flow  of  those  forms  of  su- 
perstition and  of  infidelity  to  which  he  had 
devoted  long  and  candid  and  conscientious 
study.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  in- 
stances  his  sarcasm  was  more  scathing*  than 
persuasive,  but  nothing  can  bo  more  unfair 
than  to  select  strong  expressions  which  he 
directed  against  the  flippant,  heartless  infi- 
delity of  mere  pertness  and  ignorance,  and 
quote  them  as  his  deliberate  condemnation 
of  all  doubters.  Mr.  Rogers  possessed  a 
supreme  and  passionate,  and,  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  a  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  when  the  faith  of  Christ, 
which  he,  in  common  with  millions  of  his 
fellow-men,  held  dear  above  all  things,  was 
bitterly,  even  malignantly  assailed,  his  strong 
convictions  found  appropriate  utterance  in 
vigorous  and  unflinching  language.  And 
when  we  remember  how  easily  he  might 
have  persuaded  himself  into  the  belief  that 

*  We  recoQunend  our  younger  readers  es- 
pecially to  a  valuable  note  in  the  Essay. 
'  Reason  and  Faith/  in  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark 
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tnith  woold  have  been  served  by  the  unre- 
strained exercise  of  a  weapon  so  polished 
and  BO  keen  as  his,  we  rather  admire  the 
restraint  than  condemn  anv  excess  in  the 
skill  and  the  frequency  of  its  employment. 
After  begging  his  readers  to  attribute  the 
faults  of  the  book  to  the  author,  and  to  be 
careful  to  do  no  injustice  to  Christ,  he 
closes  the  *  Defence  of  the  Eclipse '  with 
these  words,  and  all  who  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship know  how  true  they  are.  '  I  have  sup- 
pressed many,  as  I  think  most  deserved  sar- 
casms, which  sprang  into  ray  mind  in  the 
ardour  of  composition,  and  have  struck  out 
many  more  which  have  flowed  from  my 
pen,  and  I  have  done  both  mainly  from  the 
recollection  of  iJim.' 

The  highly-cultivated  genius  of  Mr.  Rog- 
ers was  dedicated  to  the  noblest  objects, 
and  his  career  was  not  arrested  before  he 
had  done  a  long  and  sood  life's  work.  He 
is  followed  to  what  nis  favourite  master, 
John  Howe,  calls  the  *  all-reconciling  world ' 
by  the  reverent  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  many  disciples  both  of  his  voice 
and  of  his  pen. 


CONTBHPORART    LiTERATURB. 
HJBTORT,  BIOORAPHT  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  BUtory  of  Greece^  from  its  Conquest  fty'  the 
Hamans  to  the  Present  Time.  B.C.  146  to 
A.D.  1864.  By  Geobob  FnaAT,  LL.D. 
A  new  edition,  Revised  throughout  by  the 
Author,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  F. 
Tozbb,  M.A.,  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Seven  vols.  Ox- 
ford :  Clarendon  Press. 

This  is  a  new  and  greatly  jmproved  edition 
of  the  late  Dr.  Finlay's  historical  works,  pub- 
lished under  the  care  of  an  editor  well  known 
for  his  researches  into  the  geography,  the 
different  races,  and  the  habits  of  modem 
Qreece  and  Turkey.  Mr.  Tozer  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
several  essays  and  histories  of  the  author  into 
the  form  of  a  continuous  and  uniform  narra- 
tive, though  he  has  found  some  difiSculty  in 
doing  so  from  the  different  way  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  treated  in  different  parts, 
from  the  author's  fondness  for  recapitulation, 
and,  lastly,  from  the  extensive  alterations  left 
in  the  author's  hand  and  the  disorderly  con- 
diUon  of  the  notes.  In  English,  he  observes, 
Dr.  Finlay's  histories  are  |the  only  works  of 
any  importance  on  the  Byzantine  period;  for 
Gibbon  regarded  some  account  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  as  a  peg  on  which  to  han^  his 
general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  time,* 
rather  than  as  deserving  of  .study  for  its  own 
sake.    Tet  the  importance  of  Constantinople 


in  the  history  of  the  world  cahnot  be  denied. 
Whether  as  a  power  which  so  long  withstood 
the  attacks  of  Asiatic  invaders,  including 
Saracens  and  Turks,  or  fts  a  centre  of  art,  civ- 
ilization, and  literature,  in  the  midst  of  bar- 
barism, or  as  taking  an  actiVe  part  in  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  we  are  bound  to  re- 
spect it ;  and  we  ought  to  study  its  history, 
and  to  learn  frbm  the  Byzantine  annals  the 
principles  of  government  and  the  antecedents 
of  the  races  that  constituted  so  long- ruling 
and  so  important  a  state. 

In  an  appendix  to  vol.  i.,  the  author  ^ives  a 
complete  list  of  the  names  and  titles,  with  the 
dates  of  the  editions,  of  the  Byzantine  his-' 
torians.  They  are  very  numerous,  and,  in- 
cluding some  writers  which  *  should  be  added 
to  make  a  complete  collection  of  works  on 
Byzantine  history,'  reach  to  not  fewer  than 
sixty-three  volumes.  But  the  separate  authors 
are  very  much  more  numerous,  many  of  the 
volumes  comprising  the  works  of  several.  It 
is  obvious  therefore  that  Dr.  Finlay,  in  com- 
pleting a  work  which  will  henceforth  take  its 
place  in  every  good  library  by  the  side  of 
Gibbon's  *•  Decline  and  Fall,'  had  a  task  to 
perform  of  no  ordinary  labour. 

The  author  defines  the  limit  of  Byzantine 
history  proper,  t .i.,  the  really  Greek  part  of 
it,  from  the  Emperor  Leo  in  716  to  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  in 
1204.     *The  Byzantine  Empire,'    he    says, 

*  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment under  a  reform  system.'  It  is  to  this 
that  he  has  devoted  his  special  attention:  the 
Greek,  not  the  Roman,  is  the  prominent  actor 
in  the  drama. 

The  preface  to  the  original  work,  the  *  His- 
tory of  Greece  under  Foreign  Domination,' 
gives  in  brief  its  object  and  intention:  *  To 
record  the  degradation  and  the  calamities  of 
the  nation  which  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  civilization  in  the  ancient  world.'  It  com- 
mences with  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a 
Roman  province,  after  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  Carthage  by  L.  Hummius,  B.C. 
145.     *  With  this  event,'  says  Dean  Merivale, 

*  fell  the  last  shadow^of  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
Achaia  was  reduced  to  .the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  f.om  which,  except  for  a  moment 
nominally,  she  never  again  ''emerged.  The 
history  of  Greece  as  the  classic  soil  of  genius 
and  independence  ends  with  the  year  B.C. 
146.'  Henceforth  the  culture,  if  not  the 
genius,  of  Greece  was  to  be  transferred  to  all- 
conquering  Rome.  Qrmeia  eapta  ferum  «w- 
torem  eetnt,  as  Horace  says.  Rome,  always 
Eastern  m  her  habits  and  traditions,  became 
more  and  more  Greek,  till  the  Greek  element 
ultimately  recovered  its  pre-eminence  in  the 
New  City  of  the  Bosphorus.  With  the  reign 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian  in  a.d.  716  was  brought 
to  a  close  the  predominant  influence  of  Roman 
feelings  and  prejudices  in  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. The  Greek  populations  of  Western 
Asia,  settlers  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  superseded  the  Roman  in  his  occu- 
pation of  the  originally  Greek  Byzantium. 
The  empires  of  Old  Rome  and  of  New  Rome 
lasted  each  for  about  a  thousand  years.    It  is 
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in  the  main,  then,  the  history  of  the  latter  in 
its  Greek  revival  th^t  the  present  volumes 
comprise.  *  The  records  of  enslaved  Greece,' 
says  Dr.  Finlay,  *•  are  as  much  a  portion  of 
her  national  existence  as  her  national  poetry 
and  her  classic  history.'  The  tradition  pf  the 
lineal  descent  of  the  modern  Greeks  from  the 
ancient  heroes  of  Sparta  and  Athens  is,  of 
course,  more  sentimental  than  real.  The 
author  remarks,  with  something  of  irony, 
that  Mf  they  emulate  the  patriotism  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  rival  their  eminence  in 
literature  and  art,  all  Europe  will  readily  ad- 
mit their  claims  to  the  purest  Hellenic  gene- 
alogy.' To  mould  out  of  the  modem  Greek  a 
character  in  some  degree  resembling  the  Athe- 
nians under  Pericles  was  a  dream  in  which 
Lord  Byron  and  other  enthusiasts  once  vainly 
indulged.  And  yet  it  is  something  that  its 
energy  or  its  traditions  hav^e  so  far  survived  as 
to  enable  Greece  to  form  an  independent 
state.  In  p.  xxii.  the  author  speaks  of  the 
modern  Greeks  as  *  the  only  existing  repre- 
sentatives '  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  changes  which  affected  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  the  Greeks  are  divided 
by  the  author  into  six  portions,  viz.,  1.  Greece 
under  Roman  government.  2.  The  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  716  to  1204.  3.  Greek  Empire 
of  Constantinople  (the  return  of  the  Roman- 
Greeks  to  that  city),  to  the  capture  of  it  by 
the  Turks  in  1453.  4.  The  Greeks  under  the 
influence  of  Latin  and  Venetian  rule,  conse- 
quent on  the  capture  by  the  Crusades,  1204 
to  1566.  5.  Empire  of  Trebizond,  the  im- 
portance of  which  was  chiefly  commercial, 
1304  to  1461.  6.  The  Greeks  under  foreign 
domination,  i.«.,  of  the  Turks  and  Venetians. 
Dr.  Fin  lay  appears  to  us  eminently  a  philo- 
sophical historian.  He  is  not  a  mere  narrator 
of  facts,  but  he  takes  pains  to  expound  their 
causes  and  their  bearings  on  character  and 
action.  The  very  complexity  of  the  subject 
(ns  the  arrangement  under  the  above  heads 
will  show)  absolutely  demands  a  mind  that 
can  take  in  a  wide  range  and  sequence  of 
events.  The  first  chapter,  ^Greece  under 
the  Romans, '  extending  as  it  does  to  only  a 
hundred  pages,  while  it  comprises  the  period 
from  Alexander  ttie  Great  to  Constantine — 
more  than  650  years — is  a  good  example  of 
this  clear  comprehension.  His  careful  inquiry 
and  knowledge  of  details,  reminding  us  of  a 
Gibbon  or  a  Grote,  wiU  be  seen  m  §  6,  on  the 
Fiscal  Administration  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  coinage 
(supplemented  in.  the  present  edition,  by  Ap- 
pendix ii.)  is  elaborately  discussed.  ^'  This 
depreciation,'  he  says,  '  during  the  fifty  years 
between  the  reign  of  Caracalla  and  the  death 
of  Gallienus  annihilated  a  great  part  of  the 
trading  capital  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  on  commercial 
transactions,  not  only  with  foreign  countries, 
bu  t  even  witli  distant  provinces. '  From  th  is, 
he^says,  resulted  the  custom  of  hiding  treasures 
of  pure  gold  or  silver,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
covery in  our  times  of  occasional  hoards  of 
weiL-prcserved  coins. 

In  chapter  ii.  the  section  on  the  Influence 


of  Christianity  on  the  Greek  mind  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  extremely  interesting, 
especially  as  compared  with  Gibbon's  well- 
known  disparaging  chapter  (xvi.)  on  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Finlay  thinks  that  it  raised  them 
somewhat  *  by  giving  them  a  powerful  and 
permanent  object  on  which  to  concentrate 
their  attention,  and  'an  invariable  guide  for 
their  conduct  in  eveiy  relatiun  of  life.' 
Among  the  Greeks,  he  thinks,  as  differing 
therein  from  the  Romans,  *  Christianity  met 
everywhere  with  a  curious  and  attentive  audi- 
ence. '  Their  constant  struggle  for  what  they 
regarded  as  orthodoxy  surrounded  them  with 
an  atmosphere  of  dogma  which  was  too  often 
very  uncongenial  to  what  we  regard  as  prac- 
tical Christianity.  The  author  makes  the 
important  remark  'that  the  power  which 
Christianity  had  acquired  evidently  exerted 
some  influence  in  determining  Constantine 
to  transfer  his  capital  into  that  part  of  his 
dominions  where  so  numerous  and  powerful 
a  body  of  his  subjects  were  attached  to  his 
person  and  his  cause.'  The  secret  of  much 
of  the  aversion  felt  in  early  times  against 
Christianity  was  the  notion  that  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous, because  a  secret,  political  association. 
Ft  is  [singular  that  the  reverse  has  come  to 

Eass,  in  the  denunciation  of  secret  societies 
y  high  Christian  authorities  at  the  present 
day.  The  celibate  and  ascetic  life,  then  so 
generally  adopted  as  a  Christian  precept,  was 
also  regarded  as  unpatriotic,  and  at  variance 
with  the  flrst  duties  of  good  citizens.  The 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches,  arising  from  the  Patriarchate  of 
Photius,  under  Constantine  IX.,  is  very  fully 
related  in  chapter  iii.  of  book  i.,  and  is  a 
passage  of  history  well  deserving  of  the  moat 
thoughtful  perusal.  The  author's  view  of  the 
rise  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  is  worth  reading, 
though  perhaps  open  to  criticism.  It  is  not 
a  correct  expression,  for  instance,  to  say  that 
'  the  Popes  arrogated  to  themselves  the  ivm,- 
poral  power  over  the  whole  Church.'  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  subjects  and  historical  divisions  in  so 
large  and  important  a  work.  The  last  vol- 
ume (viii.),  beginning  with  quite  recent  times 
the  great  ^battle  of  Navarino,  in  1827,  con> 
eludes  the  work,  with  an  excellent  and  full 
index  to  the  whole.  We  are  startled  to  find 
that  the  allied  fleets  on  that  occasion  had  so 
narrow  an  escape  from  annihilation.  '  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  well-directed  fire  from 
the  Turkish  guns  (on  shore  might  have  de- 
stroyed the  English  and  French  flagships  be- 
fore the  great  body  of  the  allied  fleet  arrived 
to  their  assistance.' 

Volume  vi.  is  occupied  with  the  short  period 
of  the  Greek  Revolution  and  the  events  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  from  1821  to  1827. 
It  *  came  at  last,  and  delivered  a  Christian 
nation  from  subjection  to  Mahommedanism, 
founded  a  new  state  in  Europe,  and  extended 
the  advantages  of  civil  liberty  to  regions  where 
despotism  had  for  ages  bden  indigenous.' 
'When  the  Greeks  took  up  arms,' it  is  added, 
'  the  numbers  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  races 
in  Europe  were  in  all  probability  nearly  equal, 
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and  neither  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  two 
millions. ' 

Volume  ii.  includes  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
|iart  i.,  from  716  to  1057,  a  period  of  revived 
energy  which  succeeded  one  of  increasing 
decay,  when  ^  it  seemed  as  if  no  human  power 
could  save  Constantinople  from  falling  as 
Home  had  fallen.'  The  rest  of  this  period 
from  1057  to  1453,  is  contained  in  volume  iii., 
which  forms  perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole^work.  It  is  a  page  of  history 
with  which  the  ordinary  student  is  but  little 
acquainted,  and  the  very  names  of  the  empe- 
rors are  unfamiliar  to  most.  The  rise  of  the 
Ottoman  power  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  its  marvellous  career  of  conquests,  are 
brilliantly  narrated  in  volume  v.,  in  which 
also  the  influence  and  decline  of  the  Italian 
centres  of  commerce,  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Florence,  are  included.  The  excellent  table 
of  contents  prefixed  to  each  volume  furnishes 
an  epitome  of  the  history  ^which  adds  greatly 
to  the  convenience  and  utility  of  this  edition.' 

The  Secret  History  of  the  Fenian  Conepiraey. 
Its  Origin,  Objects,  and  Ramifications.  By 
John  Ruthbrfobd.  Two  Vols.  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co. 

The  title  of  this  Work  is  a  misnomer.  It  is 
a  history,  and  in  'some  respects  an  interesting 
history,  of  the  Fenian  Conspiracy,  but  we  fail 
to  discover  w^hy  it  should  have  been  called 
*  Secret  History.'  The  assumption  of  a 
knowledge  of  Irish  affaire  in  their  roots  and 
hidden  sources,  the  protestation  of  access  to 
documents  and  data  unknown  to  the  world, 
are  indeed  constantly  cropping  up  as  we  read, 
but  the  assumption  remains  unverified,  and 
the  protestation  is  nowhere  proved  to  rest 
upon  facts.  Very  much  of  both  volumes,  for 
example,  is  taken  up  with  the  character  and 
career  of  James  Stephens,  and  the  author  holds 
him  up  to  scorn  as  a  traitor  and  a  coward, 
who  never  rose  above  the  region  of  base  per- 
sonal motives,  and  who  never  shrank  from 
sacrificing  his  colleagues  and  companions  to 
secure  his  own  safety.  There  is  much  in 
what  is  here  set  forth  regarding  Stephens  that 
will  help  to  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  Fenian  leader,  but 
throughout  we  seem  to  be  reading,  not  what 
was  before  unknown,  but  a  sketch,  in  which 
is  pieced  together  facts  and  judgments  with 
which  in  their  isolation  we  were  familiar. 
Even  when  the  author  tries  to  be  mysterious 
and  dramatic,  his  success  in  impressing  us 
with  the  idea  that  he  has  anythmg  new  to 
tell  is  very  indifferent.  Perhaps^  he  is  no- 
where more  pretentious  in  this  line  than  in 
his  descriptions  and  reflections  regarding 
Stephens's  escape  from  prison;  but  he  throws 
no  light  upon  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
escape,  which  is  what  we  want  to  know. 
The  mysterious  hints  and  suggestions,  which 
convey  to  us  the  ideas  of  treachery  within  the 
prison,  co-operating  with  aii  organized  plan 
of  deliverance  by  violence  from  without,  come 
to  be  almost  irritating,  seeing  that  they  do 
not  add  in  any  respect  to  our  information. 
It  is  very  much  the  same  with  the  materials 


with  which  we  are  furnished  regarding  othen» 
of  the  Fenian  leaders.  None  of  them  appear 
in  the  light  of  heroes;  scarcely  any  of  them 
are  represented  as  possessed  of  even  ordinary 
intelligence  and  common  sense.  In  otber  de^ 
partments  in  which  the  author  w^ritcs  as  if  he 
were  supplying  the  world  with  much  it  has 
never  had  the  means  of  knowing  before,  we 
find  precisely  the  same  characteristics  as  we 
have  noted  in  the  chapters  given  to  Stephens 
and  some  of  his  companions.  For  example, 
the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
ana  priesthood  in  Ireland  to  Fenlanism  ard 
not  represented  to  us  in  any  new  light.  All 
the  world  has  been  long  aware  of  the  partial 
encouragement  at  first  extended  to  the  con- 
spiracy by  the  priests  and  some  of  tne  higher 
ecclesiastics,  but  which  was  afterwards  wholly, 
withdrawn,  as.  the  Fenian  Society  was 
assigned  its  place  among  other  secret  societies 
denounced  by  Rome.  With  regard,  again,  to 
the  relations  of  the  conspirators  to  the  British 
army,  the  attempts  to  seduce  the  soldiers  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  induce  them  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  thu  brotherhood  while  still  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  Queen,  all  these  are  mat- 
ters familiar  as  household  words  to  every  in- 
telligent and  careful  observer  of  I  he  times  in 
which  he  is  living.  Altogether  it  seems  to  us 
that  these  volumes  are  a  sample  of  bookmak- 
ing,  which  is  not  by  any  means  always  of  a 
particular  happy  order.  They  are  largely 
composed  of  extracts,  but  the  sources  quoted 
from  are  by  no  means  always  of  a  recondite 
character,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
much  importance  is  attached  to  a  paper  which 
appeared  in  *  Fraser's  Magazine  '  some  years 
ago  from  the  pen  of  Cluseret,  which  is  freely 
laid  under  contribution,  although  at  the  time 
it  appeared  it  was  copied  into  almost  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

CeUie  SeoUand.  A  History  of  Anoient  Alban. 
By  William  Skene,  Author  of  *  The  Four 
Ancient  Books  of  Wales.'  Vol.  II.  Church 
and  Culture.    Edinburgh :  David  Douglas. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  ancient  history 
of  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  people  will  wel- 
come the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Skene's 
'Celtic  Scotland,'  which  describes  the  old 
Celtic  Church  and  the  culture  of  the  period. 
Mr.  Skene's  general  position  may  be  gathered 
from  the  preface,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Reeves's  edition  of 
Adamnan's  'Life  of  Columba,'  and  to  the 
writings  of  Joseph  Robertson  and  John  Stuart. 
Dr.  Reeves's  edition  of  the  '  Life  of  Columba ' 
taught  Scotch  antiquarians  to  read  the  old 
Celtic  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  light  of  the 
old  Irish  Church,  and  this  method  of  investi- 
gation has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Skene. 

He  begins  by  describing  the  early  sporadic 
attempts  to  Christianize  Scotland  by  Ninian 
and  others,  and  then  traces  the  establishment 
and  constitution  of  the  old  Irish  Church, 
noting  its  peculiar  character.  It  was  a 
Church  composed  of  a  network  of  monaste- 
ries :  the  monastery  was  the  living  centre  of 
Christian  work  and  life,  it  was  the  ccclesiasti- 
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cal  unit  in  the  old  Irish  and  in  the  old  Scotch 
Celtic  Church.  Mr.  Skene  does  not  give  us 
much  help  in  tracing  the  rise  of  this  pecnliar 
ecclesiastical  organization.  He  certainly  does 
trace  it  to  Gaul  and  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
and  from  St.  Martin  of  Tours  to  Athanasius 
and  the  monks  of  the  East ;  but  his  remarks 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  monastic  sys- 
tem of  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  and  of  St. 
Martin  was  simjply  a  reproduction  in  the  West 
of  the  monasticism  of  the  deserts  of  the  The- 
baid.  To  say  nothing  of  the  facts  that  few 
scholars  now  admit  that  Athanasius  was  the 
author  of  the  *  Life  of  St.  Anthony;'  that  the 
idea  is  gaining  ground  that  the  earliest  monk- 
ish lives  were  romances  founded  on  the 
records  of  the  later  Roman  Empire;  and  that 
it  may  be  almost  assumed  as  an  established 
fact  that  the  origin  of  Egyptian  monasticism 
is  pagan  and  not  Christian ;  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  organization  which  owed  its  origin 
to  St.  Martin  of  Tours  was  one  which  in  all 
its  special  features  was  new,  and  was  invented 
by  that  able  abbot  for  a  special  purpose,  viz., 
the  conversion  and  education  of  peoples  who 
lived  in  tribes.  Mr.  Skene  would  have  done 
a  great  service  to  the  ecclesiastical  history 
both  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland,  had  he  spent 
some  time  in  investigating  for  himself  the 
missionary  work  of  St.  Martin,  instead  of 
sending  his  readers  vaguely  to  Montalembert 
and  Dupuy. 

When  Mr.  Skene  enters  fairly  upon  his  sub- 
ject, however,  he  treads  upon  familiar  ground, 
and  his  exposition  of  the  organization,  aim, 
and  character  of  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  He  describes  the  grad- 
ual disappearance,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, of  an  older  and  feebler  Church  before 
the  vigorous  well-ordered  monastic  organiza- 
tion of  St.  Finnian  and  St.  Columba^  and  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  land  by  this  vigorous 
missionary  Church, 

The  Columban  Church  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Skene  as  amission  from  the  Irish  Charch,  and 
as  forming  an  integral  part  of  that  Church, 
with  which  it  never  lost  its  connection.  He 
therefore  interprets  all  the  indications  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Columban  Church  by  the 
known  institutions  of  the  parent  Church  of 
Ireland,  of  which  it  was  an  ofEshoot.  It  was 
a  Monastic  Church,  and  had  in  it  neither  a 
territorial  Episcopacy  nor  a  Presbyterian 
organization.  According  to  Mr.  Skene,  and 
we  agree  with  him,  the  old  battles  of  Episco- 
palians and  Presbyterians  over  the  ancient 
Scoto-Irish  Church  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.  The  Church  was 
neither  Episcopalian  nor  Presbyterian.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Skene,  however,  the  Church 
contained  episeapi,  and  he  attempts  to  define 
the  position  of  these  bishops  by  distinguishing 
between  the  power  of  mission  and  that  of 
orders,  ^  The  former  is  the  source  of  jurisdic- 
tion, the  latter  of  the  functions  of  the  episco- 
pate. When  the  two  are  united  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  diocesan  episcopacy,  but  the 
union  is  not  essential.'  Mr.  Skene  evidently 
holds  by  Cyprian^s  rule — no  bishop, no  church ; 
for  he  goes  on  to  say  that  a  Monastic  Church 


requires  the  exercise  of  episcopal  functions 
within  her,  as  well  as  any  other  Church,  and 
by  episcopal  functions  he  means,  ordination, 
confirmation,  and  celebration  of  the  Mass 
pontifieale  ritn.  We  are  by  no  means  certain, 
however,  that  it  can  be  proved  that  the  epit- 
copi  were  the  only  office*^  of  the  Scoto-Irish 
Church  who  ordained.  In  fact,  the  instance 
of  the  ordination  of  Aid,  w^hich  is  continually 
quoted  to  prove  this,  seems  to  point  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.  (Adamnan,  bk.  i.,  c. 
29.)  To  our  mind,  the  Scoto-Irish  Church 
was,  as  Dr.  John  Stuart  in  his  preface  to  the 
*■  Book  of  Deer '  has  remarked,  organized  to 
overtake  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  country 
where  the  people  lived  in  tribes,  and  the  re- 
lations of  abbot-presbyter,  episcopi^  and  pres- 
byters to  each  other  may  be  conceived  by  any 
one  familiar  with  the  Beformation  Church  of 
Scotland,  if  they  reflect  upon  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  superintendents,  pastors,  and  elders. 

Of  course  we  must  suppose  the  presbytery 
living  in  a  college,  and  not  scattered  through- 
out parishes. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  admirable  chapters  on  the  Family 
of  lona,  the  Churches  of  Cumbria  and 
Lothian,  and  the  Cofirbs  of  Columcille ;  but 
we  must  notice  briefly  what  Mr.  Skene  has 
to  say  about  the  Culdees,  about  the  decline 
of  the  Celtic  Qhurch,  and  about  the  language 
and  learning  of  the  period.  In  common  with 
most  modern  Scottish  antiqaarians,  Mr.  Skene 
refuses  to  identify  the  old  Scottish  Church 
and  its  ministers  with  the  Culdees.  His  idea 
is  that  the  Culdees  did  not  appear  till  after 
the  [expulsion  of  the  Columban  monks,  and 
his  general  conclusion  respecting  the  Cul- 
dees is,  that  they  were  originally  an  ascetic 
order  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
Columban  monastic  life  and  rule.  They 
adopted  a  solitary  service  of  God,  in  an  iso- 
lated cell,  as  the  highest  form  of  the  religious 
life,  and  were  called  Deicolse ;  they  then  be- 
came associated  in  communities  of  anchorites 
or  hermits;  they  made  their  appearance  in 
the  eastern  districts  of  Scotland  at  the  same 
time  as  the  secular  clergy  were  introduced ; 
they  were  afterwards  brought  under  canoni- 
cal rule,  along  with  the  secular  clergy,  and 
finally  became  secular  canons. 

The    decline  and    fall  of  the  Scoto-Irish 
Church   is  very  graphically  traced  by  Mr. 
Skene.     Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  we  find  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
a  party  of  Romish, sympathizers,  constituting 
a  turbulent  minority,  and  commonly  favoured 
by  the  civil  power.     As  time  went  on,  the 
Roman  party    gained  the  advantage.    The 
conflict  was  at  first  about  the  keeping  of 
Easter,  and  the  tonsure ;  but  as  Roman  usages 
came  in,  there  was  an  attempt  to  substitute 
territorial  for  tribal  organization,  the  secular 
clergy  for  the  Columban  monks.     There  are 
traces,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the  Columbai 
monasteries  were  not  doing  the  same  work  a 
of  old ;  they  had  become  too  wealthy.     The 
headship  of  the  community  tended  to  become 
hereditary,  and  so  on ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  as  the  central  civil  power  in  Scot 
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land  became  stronger,  the  possibility  of  a 
need  for  a  territorial ,  organization  of  the 
Church  made  itself  manifest.  We  find,  for 
example,  that  the  consolidation  of  the  Ger- 
mano-Roman  Empire  under  Charles  the  Great 
had  a  wonderful  effect  in  giving  territorial 
organization  to  the  Church  in  Middle  and 
Northern  Europe.  The  great  deyelopment, 
too,  of  the  anchorite  life  in  the  Scottish 
Church  showed  that  everything  was  not  right 
within  it,  and  that  a  morbidjpiety  was  taking 
the  place  of  the  active  Christian  work  of  the 
earlier  Columban  communities ;  so  that  when 
Margaret  practically  overthrew  the  old  Celtic 
and  established  the  Scoto-Romaa  Church,  she 
effected  a  somewhat  needed  reform.  The 
old  system,  however,  was  hard  to  kill,  and 
Mr.  Skene  traces  its  gradual  extinction  in  a 
very  interesting  chapter. 

Mr.  Skene's  account  of  the  learning  and 
culture  of  the  time  possesses  perhaps  a  wider 
interest  than  the  rest  of  his  book.  There  is 
not  very  much  that  is  new  in  it,  and  Mr. 
Skene  has  drawn  largely  upon  Dr.  Joseph 
Bobertson's  admirable  paper  on  the  ^  Scholas- 
tic Offices  of  the  Scottish  Church ;'  but  he  has 
reduced  to  readable  form  the  information 
given  in  that  paper,  where  we  liave  note  upon 
note  with  bewildering  intricacy. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  remark  that 
Mr.  Skene's  book  is  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  eccle- 
siastical history  of  our  island  that  has  ap- 
peared of  late  years.  We  only  wish  it  hs^ 
not  been  quite  so  insular.  It  seems  to  us  that 
a  comparison  of  our  information  about  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  Churches  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have,  however  scanty,  of  the 
Church  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire on  th^  Continent,  would  have  modified 
some  of  his  conclusions,  and,  at  all  events, 
would  have  afforded  a  broader  basis  for  his- 
torical conjecture. 

The  A  cU  and  MonumenU  of  John  Fozc.  Fourth 
Edition.  Revised  and  Corrected,  with 
Appendices,  Glossary,  and  Indices.  By  the 
Rev.  JosiAH  Pratt,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Also  an  Introduction, 
Biographical  and  Descriptive,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Stoughton,  D.D.  Eight  Vols.  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society. 

John  Foxe  is  a  chronicler  rather  than  a  his- 
torian. His  arrangement  is  disorderly,  he  is 
quite  innocent  Of  philosophical  method,  nor 
can  he  claim  any  graces  of  literary  art.  He 
is  an  indefatigable  collector,  and  a  simple 
narrator  of  fact^  and  incidents.  He  was, 
moreover,  an  avowed  partizan,  strong  in  his 
religious  convictions  and  strenuous  in  his  en- 
deavours to  discredit  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  charges  upon  it  as  crime  the  persecutions 
of  which  he  narrates  the  incidents ;  he  puts 
the  case  against  it  in  the  strongest  light,  and 
gives  point  to  the  stories  he  had  so  industri- 
usly  collected  by  a  series  of  pictures  intended 
to  illustrate  the  tortures  to  which  it  subjected 
its  unhappy  victims.  He  was,  however,  con- 
sistent, and  did  his  utmost  to  hinder  the  Re- 
formed Church  from  indicting  the  punishment 


which  he  condemned  in  the  Roman  Church. 
He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  religious  offences.  He  fell 
into  the  common  error  of  polemics.  He  could 
not  conceive  of  men  who  held  opinions  op- 
posed to  his  own  as  being  equally  conscien- 
tious with  himself.  Of  necessity,  therefore,- 
a  work  written  by  such  a  man  on  such  a 
theme  has  been  the  subject  of  the  fiercest 
controversy.  Few  books  have  been  made  in 
a  greater  degree  the  battle-field  of  party. 
Romanists  of  every  grade  have  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  discredit  him  as  '  the  lying 
Foxe,'  white  some  of  the  most  eminent  liisto- 
rians  and  critics  of  Protestantism  have  under- 
taken to  vindicate  his  general  trustworthiness ; 
as,  for  Instance,  in  his  estimate  of  the  num- 
bers who  perished  in  the  Marian  persecution^ 
in  which  he  is  shown  to  be  substantially  ac- 
curate by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  late 
Dr.  Maitland,  who  in  his  ^Reformation  in 
England '  gives  a  list  of  tlie  Marian  martyrs. 
This  may  now  indeed  be  assumed  as  the  final 
verdict  of  histt>rical  criticism,  even  while  full 
allowance  is  made  for  inevitable  errors  and 
for  polemical  exaggerations,  although  to  the 
end  of  Church  controversy  this  will,  no  doubt, 
be  fiercely  denied.  Foxe  was  a  thoroughly 
honest  man.  He  believed  to  be  true  all  that 
he  narrates,  and  he  collected  his  materials 
with  great  care  in  the  examination  of  evidence, 
and  with  an  industry  wnich  was  unwearied : 
he  has  preserved  to  us  a  mass  of  documentary 
materials  which  is  simply  invaluable,  and 
which  but  for  him  would  have  perished. 
The  very  miscellaneousness  of  Foxe's  coUec* 
tions  make  them  historically  more  valuable 
than  a  digested  and  artistic  history  would 
have  been,  while  his  Bunyan-like  genius  gives 
great  dramatic  force  to  his  own  narrations. 
Few  narratives  are  more  truthful,  graphic, 
and  thrilling,  than  his  account  of  John 
Hooper's  martyrdom. 

Foxe  was  a  thorough  Protestant,  but  he 
was  free  from  sectarianism.  No  one  can  in- 
fer from  his  work  to  which  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  he  belonged.  His  book  therefore 
has  a  permanent  and  a  very  great  value. 
After  all  reasonable  deductions  for  minor  in- 
accuracies and  polemical  animus,  it  is  a  chron- 
icle of  indisputable  facts,  which  better  illus- 
trates the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  Romish  system  than  all  the  arguments 
that  have  ever  been  urged.  Logic  may  con- 
clude that  a  Church  which  claims  Divine  pre- 
rogative and  infallibility  must  end  by  being 
a  remorseless  persecutor :  the  facts  of  the 
Marian  persecution  prove  that  defctcto  it  is  so. 
Had  Rome  repented  of  her  sins.  Christian 
charity  would  demand  that  she  should  no 
longer  be  reproached  with  this ;  but  her  per- 
sistency in  it  is  in  the  memory  of  thousands 
now  living.  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them ;'  and  we  must  insist  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  republication  of  such  books  as  this  as 
the  most  efilcient  means  of  discrediting  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  that  persecutes.  Unlike 
other  Churches  which  have  repented  of  their 
ignorant  spirit  of  persecution,  Rome  is  tole- 
rant only  where  she  is  compelled  to  be  tole- 
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rant.  Her  spiiit  is  as  intolerant  and  cruel  as 
ever,  as  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.  demon- 
strates. Even  apart,  therefore,  from  the  resl 
historical  value  of  Foxe,  we  contend  for  the 
continuous  religious  value  of  his  work,  so 
long  as  the  spirit  of  persecution  survives ;  and 
thank  God  it  survives  only  in  the  Church  of 
Home  and  Churches  of  kindred  pretensions. 

Concerning  this  edition  we  need  say  only 
that  it  is  printed  from  the  plates  prepared 
for  the  Reformation  Series  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Historians  of  England,  published  by 
Seeleys  in  1858,  and  following  years.  The 
text  of  Foxe  was  carefully  corrected  and  veri- 
fied by  the  editors  of  that  edition,  the  Rev. 
R.  R.  Mendham,  M.A.,  and  Josiah  Pratt, 
jun.,  M.A.,  and  was  done  so  well  that  it  must 
continue  to  be  the  standard  edition.  Its  ap- 
pendix of  documents,  too,  is  most  valuable 
and  interesting. 

Dr.  S  tough  ton  has  prefixed  to  this  reprint 
a  brief  memoir  of  Foxe  and  a  critical  intro- 
duction, which  extend  to  nearly  a  hundred 
pages.  Both  are  done  with  tfie  loving  care, 
genial  enthusiasm,  and  extensive  knowledge 
which  characterize  Dr.  Stou^hton.  Every 
scrap  of  information  about  John  Foxe  is  col- 
lected and  interwoven  into  a  smooth  and  pic- 
turesque narrative,  while  the  critical  intro- 
duction is  a  sufficient  bibliographical  account 
of  the  work.  The  edition  is  everything  that 
could  be  wished.  It  does  not  reproduce  the 
curious  old  plates,  but  this  is  perhaps  an  ad- 
vantage. Those  who  care  for  their  horrors 
may  seek  them  out  in  the  folio  editibns.  The 
original  octavo  of  1554,  in  Latin,  is  of  the 
greatest  rarity,  so  is  the  first  English  edition 
of  1562-68.  John  Bunyan's  copy,  preserved 
at  Bedford,  is  the  comparatively  common 
black-letter  copy  of  1641. 

History  of  the  English  PeapU,  By  John 
Richard  Grbbn,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  With 
Eight  Maps.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  student  is  naturally  sceptical  regarding 
a  new  History  of  England,  after  the  many 
masterpieces  which  have  been  made  familiar 
to  him.  Why  should  another  be  added  to 
the  pre-existing  multitude  ?  is  the  question 
that  rises  unbidden  to^his  lips.  Has  not  the 
ground  been  gone  over  often  enough,  the 
facts  marshalled  from  every  possible  point  of 
view,  the  judgments  of  every  class  of  critics 
who  have  formed  independent  opinions  suffi- 
ciently backed  and  illustrated,  and  the  whole 
varied  field  brought  within  our  ken  in  all  the 
diversities  of  treatment,  and  directed  by  all  the 
.varieties  of  judgment  of  which  literature  and 
criticism  are  capable  ?  The  obvious  answers 
to  be  given  to  such  questions  as  these  must 
always  render  it  necessary  that  a  new  history 
should  have  and  should  itself  reveal  its  own 
raiwn  d'etre.  It  must  justify  itself.  It  will 
take  its  place  among  the  array  of  standard 
histories  if  it  is  a  history  possessing  a  distinc- 
tive character,  and  really  thereby  contribut- 
ing to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  past. 
Tried  by  this  test,  Mr.  Green's  work  will  tri- 
umphantly stand  the  ordeal.  It  is  too  soon, 
of  course,  to  say  anything  as  to  its  character 


as  a  complete  history,  seeing  that  we  have 
here  but  the  first  volume,  which  only  brings 
us  down  to  the  period  of  the  War  of  the 
Roses.  But  this  first  volume  so  obviously 
contains  the  foundations  on  which  the  super- 
structure is  to  be  built,  that  without  undue 
precipitation  we  are  entitled  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  entire  scope,  purport,  and 
design  of  the  work.  It  will  be  observed  that 
what  is  here  offered  to  us  is  given  as  a  his- 
tory, not  of  England,  but  of  ^  the  English 
people.'  The  nation,  and  not  -merely  its 
rulers;  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  not 
only  its  leaders;  the  growth  and  development 
of  tbo  resources  by  unfolding  which  England 
has  become  what  she  is  in  commerce,  civili- 
zation, literature,  and  arts,  as  well  as  in  em- 
pire ;  consequently  the  moulding  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  the  forms  and  organs  through 
which  the  national  life  pours  itself,  and 
which  it  animates  and  energizes;  these  are 
the  interests  that  are  ever  in  the  mind's  eye 
of  our  latest  English  historian.  The  division 
of  this  first  volume  into  four  books,  dealing 
respectively  with  Early  England,  Foreign 
Kings,  the  Charter,  and  the  Parliament,  will 
at  once  suggest  the  nature  of  the  frame-work 
which  Mr.  Green  is  rearing.  It  is  a  relief  to 
find  in  a  History  of  England  the  ordinary  in- 
terests of  politics  duly  subordinated,  and  the 
traces  of  foregone  conclusions  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  There  is  here  no  undue  exal- 
tation of  one  or  two  lordly  figures,  to  whose 
greatness  and  hero-worship  all  else  is  sacri- 
ced.  We  have  no  indication  of  any  of  the 
dogmatic  design  under  which  historians  have 
written  history  to  prove  that  Providence  was 
on  the  side  of  their  Church  or  School.  Nor 
is  there  that  exaltation  and  assignment  of  un- 
due prominence  to  the  merely  external 
features  and  characteristics  of  the  national 
story  which  is  the  commonest  of  all  tricks  of 
historians. 

Mr.  Green  has  been  able  to  vivify  the  past, 
until  it  seems  to  be  reproduced  before  us,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  most  careful,  thoughtful, 
and  patient  inquiry,  because  he  has  brought 
the  past  so  entirely  within  mnge  that  its  very 
spirit  has  entered  into  and  possessed  hinu 
But  the  art  which  conceals  art  has  been  so 
felicitously  employed  that  there  are  no  traces 
of  labour  or  effort  left.  Mr.  Green  has  laid 
under  contribution  the  full  treasures  of  mod- 
ern archaeological  research  in  his  sketches  of 
Early  England,  and  of  the  varied  elements 
and  influences  that  made  it  what  it  was,  but 
his  pages  are  suffused  with  a  literary  radiance 
that  renders  them  more  attractive  than  the 
most  romantic  of  romances.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  subsequent  books  as  with  the  first. 
There  are  everywhere  the  fullest  indications 
that  we  are  dealing,  not  with  mere  abstract 
forces, or  trying  to  master  wide  historical  gene- 
ralizations, but  that  the  lives  and  exertions, 
the  passions  and  aspirations,  the  sins  and  the 
follies,  and  also  the  virtues  of  living,  working, 
striving,  and  suffering  men  and  women  are 
before  us.  Yet  while  this  is  so,  the  main  in- 
terest which  renders  this  work  so  conspicu- 
ously *  philosophy  teaching  by  example '  is 
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never  absenfc  from  us  as  wo  rend.  Thepictur- 
csqaenessof  individual  detail,  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  apt  illustration,  the  light  touches 
which  reveal  to  us  a  world  of  experience  by 
a  vivid  picture  or  a  telling  story,  are  never 
there  for  their  own  sakes.  They  are  there  as 
finger-posts  to  point  out  to  us  the  general 
laws,  the  important  truths,  the  historical  na- 
tional developments  which  it  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  book  to  bring  before  us.  What 
Mr.  Qrecn  has  sought  to  show  his  readers,  is 
England  in  the  actual  process  of  growth. 
He  makes  manifest  to  us  the  roots  from  which 
the  tree  has  sprung,  and  he  proceeds  to  un- 
veil to  us  the  elements  on  which  it  has  been 
nourished,  and  which  have  enabled  it  to  fling 
wide  its  bnmches  towards  the  heavens  till  it 
became  the  magnificent  growth  which  it  now 
is.  To  enable  us  to  know  the  English  people 
in  and  through  their  history,  we  must  be  able 
to  realize  how,  through  struggle  and  effort, 
and  in  the  face  of  obstacles  and  enemies,  they 
formed  the  institutions  which  are  the  reflex 
of  the  national  life.  This  is  what  Mr.  Green 
helps  US  to  do,  and  herein  consists  the  unique 
value  of  his  work.  When  we  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  its  character,  the  answer  to  those 
critics  who  have  objected  to  the  history  as 
containing  too  many  merely  personal  elements 
is  at  once  suggested.  These  picturesque  de- 
tails which  light  up  the  pages,  these  attrac- 
tive anecdotes  and  sketches,  will  all  be  found 
essentially  illustrative.  They  give  a  vivid 
reality  to  the  author's  delineations  which 
could  not  have  been  attained  by  any  other 
means.  Yet  they  are  always  subordinate  to 
the  mam  purpose  of  the  work,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  overload  the  pages  they  illustrate.  A 
*  History  of  the  English  People  '  completed 
after  this  fashion  will  be  liable  to  the  only 
objection  that  it  makes  the  reading  of  history 
so  attractive,  that  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  for- 
get everything  else  in  the  exceeding  charm  of 
the  story.  . 

Monotheism,  the  J^imitive  Beligionofthe  City 
of  Rome,  Au  Historical  Investigation  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Formbt.  Williams  and 
Norgate. 

The  writer  of  this  work  undertrtkes  to  lay 
before  his  readers  an  amount  of  historical 
evidence  insufficient,  if  not  to  prove,  at  least 
to^  render  worthy  of  examination,  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  *  primitive  religion '  of  Home 
was  monotheistic,  and  was  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  nation.  According  to  his  ideas 
Numa  Pompilius  had  in  some  way  come  in 
contact  with  Jewish  teachers,  and  from  them 
learned  the  true  faith.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  considerable  ingenuity  is  essential 
in  order  to  discover  any  evidence,  whether 
documentary  or  traditional,  that  will  for  a 
moment  appear  to  justify  so  extraordinary, 
and  viewed  historically,  so  revolutionary  a 
theory.  Mr.  Formby  has  employed  great  dil- 
igence in  his  search,  but  our  confidence  in 
the  adequacy  of  his  guidance  as  a  historical 
critic  is  sorely  tried  at  the  outset  by  the  ac- 
count he  gives  us  of  the  way  in  which  he  was 
led  to  undertake  the  inquiry.    It  was  not  the 
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accumulation  of  evidence  that  convinced  him 
of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  in  the  ordinary  in- 
ductive manner.  He  started  with  his  theory 
ready  made,  and  went  out  in  quests  of  proofs 
or  confirmations  of  it.  The  high  d  priori 
road  was  his  definitive  choice.  Starting  with 
the  idea  of  the  universality  of  the  Divine 
providential  government  of  the  world,  he  was 
certain  that  God  could  not  have  left  Himself 
without  witnesses  to  His  unity  in  Rome — 
that  centre  of  the  whole  world  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  known  as  the  Eternal  City. 
Successive  empires  and  monarchies  in  the 
East,  which  had  risen  and  flourished  and  de- 
clined, losing  after  their  appointed  periods 
the  «ceptre  of  sovereignty,  had  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  chosen  people — the  de- 
positaries for  the  good  of  mankind  of  the  true 
religion  —  and  from  them  had  learned  the 
great  truth  of  monotheism.  It  was  incred- 
ible that  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  the  em- 
pires of  pre-Christian  times  should  not  also 
have  been  similarly  dealt  with.  Having  de- 
ductively established  that  it  must  be  so,  Mr. 
Formby's  subsequent  task  was  comparatively 
simple.  He  had  only  to  seek  confiimationa 
of  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  a  man  in  that 
state  of  mind  is  not  long  in  finding  what  he 
wants.  TJie  evidence  he  does  adduce,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  flimsiest  kind,  and  is  not  really 
worthy  of  historical  criticism.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  assumptions  which  scarcely  ever 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  positive  testimony. 
The  *vast  accumulation  of  historical  evi- 
dence *  which  the  author  believes  he  lias  ad- 
duced, and  which  he  *  challenges  '  the  *  re- 
public of  letters*  to  *  consider,*  exists  only 
in  his  imagination.  The  facts  that  are 
against  Mr.  Formby's  view  will  be  |set  aside 
by  him  in  the  spirit  of  the  theorist  who  met 
rebutting  evidence    with   the   exclamation, 

*  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.*  The  spirit 
of  wild  hypothesis  in  which  the  author  in- 
dulges, as  well  as  his  peculiar  standpoint, 
may  perhaps  be  best  estimated  from  the  ap- 
plication in  a  postscript  of  his  argument  for 
Roman  monotheism  to  *  the  world-wide  ques- 
tion of  the  future  of  the  City  of  Rome.*  The 
Italian  nation  as  the  representative  of  idolatry 
is  solemnly  warned  against  the  sin  of  taking 

*  the  city  on  which  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  has  set  the  sign  and  seal  of  His  choice 
away  from  the  ends  and  purposes  for  which 
He  has  chosen  and  appointed  this  city.*  Need 
we  add  another  word  ? 

GasseWs  History  of  the  United  States,  By 
Edmund  Ollier.  Vol.  III.  Illustrated. 
Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

Mr.  Oilier  concludes  his  history  with  the 
accession  to  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Hayes. 
He  is  a  good  popular  narrator,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  history  which  ^Ives  a  fair  and  full 
account  of  events.  He  is  one  of  those  inter- 
mediary narrators  who  come  between  scien- 
tific historians — who  investigate  the  original 
sources  of  history, 'appraise  events,  and  ex- 
pound the  development  of  nations — and  the 
public.  In  this  class  he  is  entitled  to  high 
praise.     His  history  is  eminently  readable, 
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and  he  presents  his  fadts,  on  the  whole,  in 
just  lights,  although  here  and  there  he  has 
the  fault  of  his  virtues,  and  evinces  a  bias  in 
his  judgment  of  disputed  matters.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  he  is  vague:  e.g.^  he  tells  us  that 
Brigham  Young  was  to.be  tried  for  bigamy, 
and  probably  for  murder,  and  then  adds: 
'But  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  pronounced  in  1872,  put  a 
stop  to  the  Mormon  prosecutions,  released  the 
persons  already  convicted,  and  once  more  in- 
vested the  *' saints"  with  control  over  the 
courts  of  Utah ;'  which  really  tells  us  nothing 
-  the  whole  point  of  the  information  lying  in 
what  the  decision  was.  Mr.  Ollier's  history, 
however,  is  the  best  we  have  for  general»read- 
ers.  He  is,  we  see,  to  write  for  the  same  pub- 
lishers a  history  of  the  Ru3.su-Turkish  war. 

CoHselVB  History  of  Englfvid,  With  about 
2,000  Illustrations. 

This  is  brought  down,  at  the  close  of  the 
secpnd  volume,  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth; 
who,  by  the  way,  according  to  the  writer's 
own  text,  died  in  her  bed — which  sue  had 
kept  fifteen  days  after  her  obstinate  sitting 
on  the  floor  on  cushions — and  not  on  the  floor, 
as  represented  on  p.  565.  A  little  more  ex- 
actitude in  the  illustrations  is  desirable,  for 
they  are  intended  to  be  part  of  the  history. 
One  valuable  feature  of  this  history  is  its 
<:areful  estimates  of  the  various  interests  and 
characteristics  of  the  nation  as  such.  We 
fihall  return  to  it. 

Old  and  New  London :  a  Narrative  of  its  Hie- 
tory^  ita  People,  and  ite  Palaces.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings  from  the  most 
Authentic  Sources.  The  Western  and 
Northern  Suburbs.  By  Edward  Walford. 
Vol.  V.     Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

In  this  fifth  volume  of  his  picturesque,  an- 
■ccdotical,  and  descriptive  history,  Mr.  Wal- 
ford carries  us  through  Belgravia,  Knights- 
bridge,  Pimlico,  Chelsea,  Brompton,  and  Ken- 
sington; Netting  Hill,  Tyburnia,  and  Pad- 
dington;  Kilburn,   St.  John's  Wood,  Mary- 
ilebone,  Camden  Town,  St.  Pancras,  Hollo- 
'way,    Highgate,    Hampstead,   and  Homsey; 
Hackney,  Hoxton,  Stoke  Newington,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  Tottenham,  Edmonton,  and  Strat- 
•ford-le*-Bow.     His  book  is  a  rich  repertory  of 
nil  sorts  of  local  information  and  out-of-the- 
way  gossip,  as  well  as  a  record  of  graver  his- 
torical facts.     It  is  full  of  reminiscence,  his- 
torical, biographical,  literary,  and  antiquarian. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Pepys'  Diary  history,  and  fas- 
•ci nates  in  a  like  gossipy  way.     Dip  where  we 
'may,  we  are  sure  to  find  something  intcrest- 
9ug,  and  once  laid  hold  of,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  away.     Young  readers  and  old  gossips 
will  alike  value  its  orderly  and  well-selected 
.groups  of  local  information  about  the  vast 
metropolis. 

T/ie  ITistori/  of  Protestanthm.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  WvLiE,  LL.D.«  Illustrated.  Vol. 
UL     Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

Dr.  Wylie  concludes  his  history  with  this 
'-volume,  which  gives  us.  sketches  of  the  his- 


tory of  Protestantism  in  the  Netherlands, 
Poland,  and  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, Germany  during  the  Thirty  Years^ 
War,  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  separate  any  strand  of  the 
great  cable  of  history.  Protestantism,  how- 
ever, is  distinct  enough  in  idea  and  in  histor- 
ical embodiment  to  lend  itself  to  such  disinte- 
gration as  well  as  almost  any  element  of  his- 
tory. We  can  scarcely  call  Dr.  Wylie  a  great 
historian  either  in  respect  of  knowledge,  grip, 
or  philosophy.  His  style,  moreover,  is  some- 
what thin  and  garrulous,  and  he  is  not  over 
careful  of  congruity  of  metaphor:  e.g.,  the 
opening  paragraph  of  chapter  v.,  p.  37 1,  would 
not  be  easy  to  construe.  But  he  has  indus- 
triously sought  out  his  facts,  and  intelligently 
narrated  them.  His  sympathies  are  always 
with  lilx^rty  and  with  spiritual  religion.  No 
more  tragic  and  thrilling  chapters  of  human 
history  are  to  be  found  than  those  narrating 
the  religious  struggles  which  followed  the 
Reformation.  The  heroism  of  the  Waldenscs 
has  become  classic;  that  of  the  Netherlands  is 
less  known,  but  it  is  equally  noble,  and  more 
bloody.  Every  struggle  for  freedom  and  for 
spiritual  religion  is  for  the  entire  welfare  of 
mankind.  Religious  reformers  have  often 
been  the  greatest  patriots.  Dr.  Wylie*s  book 
will  supply  in  a  pleasing  form,  and  gathered 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  information 
that  will  not  only  interest  young  readers, 
but  that  will  also  imbue  them  with  the  sacred 
love  of  liberty  and  of  truth. 

GaaselVs  Uistory  of  Tr.dia.   By  James  Grant. 
Vol.  H. 

This  brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  rule 
of  Lord  Lytton  and  the  present  Madras 
Famine.  As  a  history  of  our  rule  in  India, 
derived  from  well-known  authorities,  such  as 
Mill,  Thornton,  and  Marshman,  it  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  We  regret,  as  we  said  iu  our 
notice  of  the  first  volume,  that  it  is  only  this, 
and  tells  us  nothing  about  the  prc-Anglican 
period.  Could  Messrs.  Cassell  do  a  better 
service  than  provide  such  a  history  of  which 
this  might  be  the  sequel  ?  Few  narratives 
would  furnish  more  romantic  interest,  only  it 
is  not  every  man  who  could  write  it.  Mean- 
while we  are  thankful  for  the  really  good 
popular  history  that  Mr.  Grant  has  given  us. 

Leasing.    By  James  Sime.  Two  Vols.    Trub- 
ncr  and  Co. 

It  is  curious  that  Lessing,  after  the  long 
period  of  comparative  neglect  in  which  he 
has  been  allowed  to  lie  by  English  students 
of  German  literature  and  thought,  should  hare 
found  two  English  biographers  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Sime  has  preceded  with  his  biogra- 
phy the  long  promised  volume  by  the  author 
of  the  interesting  essay  on  Schopenhauer ;  and 
when  her  book  on  Lessing  appears,  it  will 
probably  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  mono- 
graph than  a  life.  Mr.  Sime  has  fulfilled  his 
task  with  old-fashioned  thoroughness,  and  in 
these  volumes  has  given  to  the  public  a  bio- 
graphy and  an  elaborate  criticism  of  the  works 
of  Lessing.     It  was  quite  time  that  something 
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of  the  sort  was  supplied.  Without  being  able 
to  reckon  the  author  of  *  Nathan '  and  the 
*  Laocoon '  quite  so  high  as  his  enthusiastic 
biographer,  it  yet  seems  to  us  that  it  was  not 
altogether  creditable  that  a  writer  so  much 
quoted,  and  to  whom  English  as  well  as  Ge)*- 
man  thought  owes  so  much,  should  hnve  re- 
mained without  elucidatory  biography  and 
critical  comparison  of  his  works.  This  re- 
proach has  now  been  removed,  and  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  as  careful  and  scholarly 
a  piece  of  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  it  has 
lately  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet.  In 
these  days  of  rapid  and  much  writing,  not 
many  who  essay  to  produce  biographical  com- 
positions will  undergo  the  laborious  research 
which  has  evidently  attended  the  preparation 
of  the  work  before  us.  But  Mr.  Sime  has  not 
been  merely  careful.  He  has  sought  to  com- 
prehend Lessing  in  relation  to  his  epoch,  and 
the  influence  he  exerted  upon  German  thought 
and  literature.  How  great  that  was  we  have 
materials  for  estimating  in  the  graphic  and 
impressive  picture  of  the  state  of  desolation 
in  which  Germany  was  sunk  presented  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book.  Comparing  Ger- 
many as  it  was  after  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
with  the  Germany  of  the  time  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  we  are  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
immense  gulf  she  had  crossed  in  the  interval. 
It  was  very  much  owing  to  Lessing  that  she 
was  ever  able  to  cross  it.  Mr.  Sime,  as  we 
believe,  does  ndt  exaggerate  the  formative 
and  impelling  power  exercised  by  the  great 
critic  and  writer,  and  this  historical  aspect  of 
Lessing's  work  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
for  the  student.  There  are  other  aspects  in 
which  the  biographer  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
have  been  quite  so  successful  in  expounding 
the  position  of  Lessing.  We  do  not  think  he  is 
correct  in  his  estimate  of  Lessing  as  a  theo- 
logian and  a  philosopher.  It  seems  to  us 
that  in  his  ardent  admiration  of  his  hero  he 
has  attributed  to  him  a  consistent  religious 
and  philosophical  theory  which  we  very  much 
doubt  if  Lessing  ever  held.  On  this  and 
other  points  we  do  not  dwell  here,  as  we  hope 
to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  dealing  at 
greater  length  with  the  character  and  position 
of  Lessing,  and  the  work  which  he  accom- 
plished. For  the  present,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  saying  that  we  do  not  think  Lessing 
had  so  completely  denuded  himself  of  all  be- 
lief in  the  supernatural  as  his  biographer  has 
tried  to  make  out.  To  establish  this  conclu- 
sion, a  minute  examination  of  Lessing^s  posi- 
tions and  points  of  view  will  be  necessary, 
and  we  reserve  that  work  for  another  number 
of  this  Review.  In  the  mean  time  we  would 
only  add  here  our  cordial  appreciation  of  a 
really  admirable  piece  of  biographical  and 
critical  work.  Although  the  fruit  of  minute 
and  careful  study,  the  style  of  the  book  ren- 
ders it  eminently  readable,  and  it  will  be 
treasure- trove  to  all  (and  in  these  days  they 
are  legion)  to  whom  German  literature  has 
attractions. 

The  Life  of  His  JRoyal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort.  By  Theodork  Martin.  Vol. 
IIL     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


This  third  volume  of  the  Prince  Consort's 
Life  is  full  of  interesting  and  important  mat- 
ter. It  opens  with  the  reaction  which  set  in 
against  the  calumnies  by  which  the  Prince 
had  been  maligned.  Lord  Aberdeen,  writing 
upon  this  subject  in  February,  1854,  says: 
*"  The  whole  edifice  of  falsehood  and  misrep- 
resentation is  completely  overthrown,  and  we 
may  trust  that  a  great  reaction  will  now  take 
place,  in  full  proportion  to  the  measure  of  cal- 
umny and  injustice  which  has  prevailed.'  In 
the  following  April,  the  Queen,  who  bad 
naturally  felt  keenly  these  attacks  upon  the 
Prince,  writes,  *  That  black  time,  when  foul 
calumny  strove  to  blind  our  deluded  people, 
vanished  from  the  hour  Parliament  spoke  of 
it ;  and  this  serves  to  show  how  it  was  got 
up,  and  how  little  it  had  taken  root.'  Thus 
royalty  itself  benefited  by  that  which  is  ever 
the  very  salt  of  a  healthy  national  life,  viz., 
full  and  free  discussion. 

In  judging  of  the  Eastern  Question,  the 
Prince  regarded,  not  so  much  the  possibility 
or  otherwise  of  Turkey  being  able  to  main- 
tain her  existence,  as  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving a  united  European  action,  and  so  pre- 
venting the  Emperor .  Nicholas  solving  the 
Eastern  Question  alone,  according  to  his  own 
views.  Larger  issues  were  involved  than  dis- 
gust at  Turkish  misrule,  or  the  duration  of 
what  Mr.  Martin  justly  terms  an  ^effete 
dynasty.'  The  necessity  of  controlling  Russia 
by  the  united  will  of  Europe  was  rightly  felt 
by  the  Prince  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 
The  French  Government  of  the  day  was  well 
disposed  to  act  with  England  in  endeavouring 
to  form  such  a  union  among  the  European 
powers  as  would  impose  its  will  on  Russia 
and  Turkey.  Austria's  position  was  one  of 
no  little  difficulty.  She  was  afraid  of  revo- 
lution, doubtful  of  Prussia,  and  fearful  of 
Russia.  Her  diplomacy  leaned  to  the  side  of 
the  Western  Powers,  especially  after  the  rev- 
elations made  by  the  reported  conversations  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  with  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, and  of  the  Czar^s  attempted  intrigues 
with  France  when  he  found  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed with  England.  But  Prussia,  by  her 
vacillation  and  fear  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  united  and 
therefore  efficacious  action  of  Europe.  l*he 
Prince  Consort's  feelings  were  roused  to  real 
indignation  against  the  Sing  of  Prussia,  for 
he  became  at  last  but  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  Russia,  and  '  in  concert  with  the  princes 
of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Germany  was  do- 
ing his  utmost  to  paralyze  Austria,  who  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  take  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  King 
of  Prussia  went  so  far  as  to  dismiss  Baron 
Bunsen,  General  Bonin,  and  other  trusty  ser- 
vants who  were  opposed  to  undue  subserviency 
to  Russia.  This  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  king's  brother  (now  the 
Emperor  William),  that  he  left  Berlin  for 
Baden-Baden,  on  the  plea  of  health.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  endeavoured  to  explain  and  justify 
his  proceedings.  Her  Majesty's  reply  was 
marked  by  admirable  judgment :  ^  One  thing/ 
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she  Bays,  '  forces  roe  to  speak  out  of  my  heart : 
it  is  this.  That  the  men  with  wliom  you  have 
broken  were  loyal,  truthful  servants,  devoted 
to  you  with  no  ordinary  warmth  of  attach- 
ment; and  if  such  men.  as  these—a  loving 
brother  among  them,  a  prince  noble  and  chiv- 
alrous to  the  core,  and  nearest  to  the  throne 
^have  felt  themselves  constrained  to  part 
from  you  at  a  momentous  crisis,  this  is  a  Mri- 
ous  wymptomy  which  may  well  give  your 
Majesty  occasion  to  take  counsel  with  your- 
self, and  to  test  with  anxious  care  whether 
the  hidden  source  of  evils,  past  and  present, 
may  not  perhaps  be  found  in  your  Majesty ^s 
own  views.'  Had  Prussia,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing this  unworthy  course,  joined  firmly  with 
Austria  in  supporting  the  Western  Powers 
against  the  undue  pretensions  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  latter 
might  have  yielded  to  the  united  voice  of 
Europe.  But  Prussians  conduct  embarrassed 
Austria,  and  left  England  and  France  alone 
to  confront  the  haughty  and  overbearing  Czar, 
who  was  thus  strengthened  by  the  divisions 
of  the  European  Powers.  Disunion  among 
them  in  1854  led  to  war,  and  disunion  in  1877 
has  led  to  the  same  result.  But  in  this  latter 
case  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fault  of  such 
disunion  has  not  laid  with  Prussia,  or  rather 
with  Germany,  now  happily  united  under  the 
leadership  [of  the  Emperor  William.  It  was 
not  hU  cabinet  which  rejected  the  Berlin 
Memorandum,  despite  the  entreaties  of  other 
powers  not  to  do  so;  it  was  not  tiu  government 
which  constantly  thwarted  really  efficacious 
measures  which  alone  were  calculated  to 
oblige  Turkey  to  govern  justly,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  single-handed  intervention  of  Rus- 
sia. 

The  Prince  Consort *s  '  Memorandum  on  my 
Visit  to  Boulogne,'  when  he  spent  four  or  five 
days  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  at  his 
camp  near  that  town,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Napoleon  III.  and  his  entourage. 
His  great  hold  upon  the  French  was  the  '  name 
of  Napoleon.'  His  knowledge  of  Napoleonic 
ideas  and  policy  was  very  complete,  but  his 
acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  mod- 
ern times  was  scanty.  He  never  seems  to  have 
risen  to  enlarged  views  of  true  statesmanship. 
*  The  Emperor,'  says  the  'Prince,  *  appears  in 
distress  for  means  of  government,  and  obliged 
to  look  about  for  them  from  day  to  day.'  He 
then  adds  the  following  significant  remark. 
^  Having  deprived  his  people  of  every  active 
participation  in  the  government,  and  having 
reduced  them  to  mere  passive  spectators,  he 
is  bound  to  keep  up  the  spectacle ;  and  as  at 
fireworks,  whenever  a  pause  takes  place  be- 
tween the  different  displays,  the  public  im- 
mediately grows  impatient,  and  forgets  what 
it  has  just  applauded,  and  that  new  prepara- 
tions require  time.'  Such  was  the  miserable, 
not  to  say  despicable,  condition  to  which  an 
irresponsible  personal  despotism  had  reduced 
a  great  nation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  at 
length  upon  the  danger  which  results  from 
such  a  state  of  thinsa — a  danger  menacing 
alike  to  the  ruler  and  the  people. 

The  Prince  Consort  followed  the  painful 


vicissitudes  of  the  Crimean  campaign  with  the 
most  patriotic  and  intelligent  interest.  His 
memorandum  on  army  organization  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  contains  sug^stions  which 
have  since  been  put  in  practice.  Colonel 
Hamloy  says  that  this  paper  *•  dbtinctly  hits 
the  blots  in  the  system  aa  it  then  existed, 
affords  another  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
Prince  Consort's  judgment,  of  his  capacity 
for  being  a  leader  of  reform,  and  will  enhance 
his  repute  as  a  thinker  and  administrator.* 
Nor  was  the  Prince  less  able  in  the  advice  he 
gave  during  the  prolonged  political  crisis, 
which  '.began  with  the  divisions  and  fall  of 
the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  and  ended  with  the 
formation  of  one  presided  over  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  and  which  finally  resulted  in  exclnd- 
ing  from  ofllce  all  the  members  of  wnat  was 
still  known  as  the  Peelite  party.  Lord  Pan- 
mure,  who  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
at  the  War  Office,  found,  like  his  predeces- 
sor, no  small  advantage  in  *  the  wise  and  en- 
ergetic counsels  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Prince.' 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
the  French  to  England,  in  the  spring  of  1855, 
is  very  well  described  by  Mr.  Martin.  Tho 
Emperor  was  cordially  received  by  all  classes, 
and  appreciated  at  its  true  value  such  a  recep- 
tion. He  made  a  very  favourable  impression 
on  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  and  was 
yet  more  favourably  impressed  himself  by 
them.  The  negotiations  und  failure  of  tlie 
Vienna  Conference  in  1855,  and  the  debates 
to  which  they  gave  rise  in  Parliament,  form 
a  part  of  this  interesting  volume  which  merits 
careful  study.  The  conclusion  cannot  Ins 
avoided  that  the  Austrian  proposals  did  not 
offer  a  safe  basis  for  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  account  of  the  memorable  visit  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort, accompanied  by  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  Royal  to 
Paris  in  August,  1855,  receives  great  additional 
interest,  from  ita  being  compiled  in  great  part 
from  the  Queen's  own  diary  kept  at  the  time. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality  of  the 
reception  given  by  the  French  and  their  Em- 
peror to  Her  Majesty  and  the  royal  family. 
The  Emperor  himself  gained  more  in  the 
Queen's  and  Prince  Consort's  esteem.  The 
former  says  in  her  diary:  *  Strange  indeed  are 
the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Whoever 
could  have  thought  that  this  same  man,  this 
Emperor  towards  whom  we  certainly  were  not« 
since  December,  1851,  well  disposed,  against 
whom  so  mncb  was  and  could  be  said,  whose 
life  had  been  so  chequered,  could  from  out- 
ward circumstances,  and  his* own  sincere  and 
straightforward  conduct  towards  this  country, 
and  moderation  and  wisdom  generally,  be- 
come not  only  the  stauncheat  ally  and  friend 
of  £o|;land,  but  our  own  personal  friend.'  It 
is  cunons  to  compare  this  with  the  suspicion 
and  dislike  manifested  by  the  upper  clasaca 
In  England  towards  the  Emperor  onl^  a  few 
years  afterwards,,  dating  from  his  Italian  war 
of  1850,  which  resulted  in  a  free  and  conali- 
tutional  kingdom  of  Italy.  That  war,  deal- 
ing as  it  did  a  heavy  blow  to  the  despotic  and 
priestly  Austria  of  that  day — the  Austria  of 
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the  Papal  Concordat  of  1855 — was  not  at  all 
to  the  taste  of  £nglish  Tories  and  aristocrats. 
It  nevertheless  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the 
caase  of  European  freedom,  and  was  the  best 
thing  done  by  Napoleon  III.  daring  his  reign. 
Throaghout  the  negotiations  for  peace 
which  followed  upon  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
the  French  Emperor  acted  with  good  faith 
towards  England.  The  feeling  in  France 
was  one  of  impatience  for  peace,  which  ren- 
dered the  Emperor^s  position  difficult,  more 
especially  as  the  Rassian  diplomatists  did 
their  utmost  to  lessen  the  accord  of  the 
Western  Powers.  But  the  firmness  of  the 
English  government,  and  [the  steady  adhe- 
rence to  its  views  of  the  French  Emperor, 
triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  led  at 
length  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
on  the  80th  of  March,  1856.  It  gave  mod- 
erate satisfaction  in  England,  and  was  very 
popular  in  France.  Speaking  of  the  feeling 
towards  England,  after  this  final  settlement. 
Lord  Clarendon,  writing  from '.Paris,' says: 
'  The  universal  feeling  now  is  that  we  are  the 
only  cOlintry  able  and  , willing,  if  necessary, 
to  continue  the  war ; .  that  we  might  have 
prevented  peace;  but  that  having  announced 
our  readiness  to  make  peace  on  honourable 
terms,  we  have  honestly  and  unselfishly  acted 
up  to  our  word.'  Such  a  view  of  England's 
conduct  and  policy,  united  to  the  fact  of  our 
acknowledged  ability  and  willingneES  to  csrry 
on  the  war,  if  obliged  to  do  so,  left  England, 
at  the  close  of  this  memorable  struggle,  in 
full  possession  of  her  great  and  just  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  How  effi- 
cient at  that  time  was  the  condition  of  our 
army,  as  compared  with  that  of  either  France 
or  Russia,  may  be  seen  by  the  important  facts 
and  statements  given  in  pages  481  and  482  of 
this  interesting  and  well-compiled  volume. 
We  commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every 
Englishman.  It  proves  not  only  how  great 
were  the  abilities  of  the  Prince  Consort,  but 
how  devoted  and  loyal  was  his  attachment 
(despite  baseless  calumnies)  to  the  country  of 
his  adoption ;  how  wisely  and  unceasingly  he 
laboured  for  its  welfare;  and  how  judicious  a 
counsellor  he  ever  proved  to  the  enlightened 
and  patriotic  sovereign  beneath  whose  gentle 
fiway  our  great  country  is  at  cnco  so  orderly 
and  so  free.  J.  W.  P. 

Shelley :  a  Biographical  Study.  By  Geokob 
Barnett  Smitu.  ^Edinburgh:  David 
Douglas. 

Mr.  Barnett  Smith  has  done  ^ood  service  to 
t)ie  memory  of  Shelley.  In  spite  of  the  evi- 
dent fact  of  Shelley's  fine  nature,  his  fearless- 
ness, his  unselfishness,  and  his  ready  devoted- 
ness  to  suffering  cases,  certain  elements  of 
donbt  have  hung  al>out  his  character,  refer- 
able chiefly  to  three  sources — (1)  his  early 
'  atheism;'  (2)  his  unfortunate  first  marriage, 
and  what  came  of  it ;  and  (3)  his  association 
with  Godwin,  on  whose  name,  notwithstand- 
ing the  effect  he  has  had  upon  social  philoso- 
phy in  England,  there  rested  a  vague  suspi- 
cion, as  of  ^one  who,  for  sheer  revolutionary 
delight,  aimed  at  <}istnrbing  the.  cherished 


foundations  of  English  society.  A  revolution 
of  English  habits  and  thoughts,  necessitat- 
ing a  complete  revolution  of  institutions,  was 
implied  in  Godwin's  aims,  and  so  far  Shelley 
in  some  points  followed  him ;  but  both  mea 
were  disinterested  idealists,  and,  at  all  events, 
earnestly  believed  that  the  only  safe  escape 
for  society  was  through  the  enfranchisements 
for  which  they  contended.  The  error  was 
an  error  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart ;  and 
if  the  private  life,  when  viewed  in  liberal  con- 
nection with  the  teaching,  is  found  tjp  relieve 
them  from  all  suspicion  of  mean  and  selfish 
intention,  a  great  deal  is  gained.  This  is  the 
purpose  nnd  drift  of  Mr.  Barnett  Smith's  crit- 
ical biography  in  reference  to  Shelley.  He 
takes  up  the  leading  periods  of  the  poet's 
life,  and  shows  the  main  facts  in  relation  to 
published  utterances,  occasionally  bringing 
out  things  in  a  really  new  light.  He  makes 
absolutely  clear  the  fact  that  Shelley,  who 
fel^into  a  great  mistake  in  marrying  Harriet 
Westbrook,  was  the  victim  of  her  scheming 
sister,  and  he  proves  that  instead  of  being 
cruel,  Shelley  to  the  end  behaved  to  her  with 
great  consideration. 

Mr.  Smith,  we  think,  is  quite  right  when 
he  regards  Shelley  as  being  a  destroyer 
rather  than  a  builder.  *  His  eye  was  fixed 
on  one  object :  he  desired  to  break  up  utterly 
the  wrong  and  corruption  of  the  world.  As 
to  the  processes  by  which  this  grand  result 
was  to  be  obtained,  he  was  not  always  clear. 
.  .  .  His  enthusiasm  was  as  noble  and  disin- 
terested as  that  of  any  other  man  whose  his- 
tory has  been  bequeathed  to  us ;  and  it  ex- 
torted even  from  Byron  the  remark  that  Shel- 
ley was  the  best  as  well  as  the  ablest  man  he 
had  ever  known.'  We  could  well  have  wished 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  at  this  point  quoted  the 
remarkable  testimony  to  Shelley's  uncalculat-- 
^Dg  goodness  which  is  afforded  by  the  account 
of  his  rushing  in  between  Byron  and  the 
drawn  sword  of  the  Italian  officer  at  the  gate 
of  one  of  the  Italian  cities,  who  had  been  en- 
raged by  some  insulting  words  from  Byron. 
It  is  quoted  with  great  effect  in  one  of  Lan- 
dor's  ^  Conversations.'  But  Mr.  Smith  has 
done  his  work  with  care,  discretion,  thorough- 
ness, and  subdued  enthusiasm  —  qualities 
which  are  not  often  found  combined  in  studies 
of  this  class.  He  writes  well,  with  no  pre- 
tence beyond  the  simple  illustration  of  his 
leading  ideas.  He  has  marked  out  the  sec- 
tions of  hia  subject  [clearly,  and  ^has  adhered 
to  them.  He  does  not  in  this  case  pretend 
to  niceties  of  textual  criticism,  or  anything 
of  that  kind;  but  we  could  have  wished  thai 
he  had  Inot  so  unqualifiedly  quoted  the  lyric 
from  *  Hellas '  as  directly  establishing  a  tend- 
ency on  Shelley's  part  to  a  more  favourable 
view  of  Christianity.  It  is  purely  dramatic 
in  form,  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  Greek 
Christian  women.  We  are  absolutely  at  one 
with  Mr.  Smith  as  to  the  final  inference  from 
it ;  but  seeing  that  not  long  ago  a  very  diffe- 
rent conclusion  was  reached  in  an  important 
Review — viz.,  that  Shelley's  approach  to  a 
modification  of  his  earlier  views  went  no  fur- 
ther than  an  accommodation  in  the  terms — 
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all  critical  guards  that  arc  possible  shoald  be 
carefully  made  use  of  in  refereuce  to  such 
points,  8o*as  to  present  them  with  full  effect, 
and  to  save  the  possibility  of  what  may  be 
thought  an  ^  easy  answer/ 

Memorials  of  Charlotte  WUlia/nihWynn.  Edit- 
ed by  her  Sister.  With  a  Portrait.  Long- 
mans and  Co. 

Charlotte  Williams- Wynn  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wat  kin 
WilTiam^Wynn.  She  saw  much  of  society 
in  her  girlhood,  and  travelled  a  good  deal. 
She  early  cultivated  literature  and  literary 
society;  and  though  she  wrote  no  book,  was 
regarded  as  a  woman  of  high  intellcctaal  mark 
in  circles  well  qualified  to  judge,  since  they 
included  such  families  as  the  Hebers,  South- 
cys,  Hallams,  and  Mackintoshes.  In  later 
years  she  was  seized  with  ill-health,  and  had 
to  reside  a  good  deal  abroad,  finally  giving 
up  her  London  residence  altogether,  and  oply 
returning  for  short  visits  to  her  friends. 
She  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Car- 
lyles,  the  Maurices,  the  Bunsens,  and  others, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  the  highest 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  time.  She 
was  distinctly  a  clear  observer,  and  wrote 
with  not  a  little  piquancy ;  a  good  deal  of 
her  felicity  arising  from  her  complete  power 
of  detachment  from  the  influences  among 
which  she  temporarily  found  herself,  though 
she  was  distinctly  a  religious  woman,  who 
had  imbibed  Mr.  Maurice^s  theology.  A  touch 
of  innocent  satire  occasionally  appears,  and 
in  none  of  the  letters  more  effectively  than 
when  she  is  discussing  certain  Church  affairs, 
where  she  is  apt  to  deal  in  rather  an  off-hand 
way  with  the  bishops,  as  the  reader  may  easily 
see  by  glancing  at  pages  46,  70,  and  70.  Her 
sketches  of  French  society,  of  which  she  saw 
much  at  various  periods,  are  marked  by  the 
very  qualities  in  which  French  letter-writers 
excel.  We  have  clever  sketches  of  Guizot, 
Montalembert,  Dfi  Tocqneville,  and  others.. 
Miss  Williams-Wynnes  religious  opinions,  as 
we  have  hinted,  were  liberal,  and  though  she 
was  benevolently-minded,  it  is  clear  that  she 
was  sometimes  impatient  of  ^philanthropy.' 
She  was  impatient  of  orthodoxy,  too,  and  she 
could  hit  off  in  the  lightest  and  most  lively 
way  what  she  disliked.  Here  is  an  instance : — 

*  I  am  beginning  to  be  tired  of  the  very 
name  of  orthodoxy.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  a  set  of  men  in  the  world  who 
answer  to  that  race  of  dogs  who  hunt 
truffles.  It  is  quite  curious  to  see  how,  in 
a  wood,  one  of  them  will  rush  at  once 
to  some  particular  tree,  and  hunt  out  the 
truffles  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  ground 
underneath  it;  and  equally  ai^tonishing  is  it 
to  see  how  these  men  are  always  sniffing  at, 
and  picking  at,  some  hidden  heresy  in  a 
book,  which  common  eyes  and  readers  never 
discover;  and,  like  the  dogs  too,  they  trouble 
themselves  with  nothing  but  the  heresy,  and 
look  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left.  They 
are  mado  to  perform  that  one  duty,  and  thcv 
do  it.' 

Miss  Williams- Wynn  was  not  perhaps  orig- 


inal or  very  far-sighted,  but  she  had  the  gifts 
of  the  letter- writer — a  clearness  and  unaffected 
grace,  and  the  power  of  passing  lightly  from 
topic  to  topic,  diffusing  a  certain  spray-like 
light  round  each,  and  leaving  a  brtgbtaonke 
and  happy  and  liberal  impression  on  the 
minds  of  her  correspondents. 

Sir  Titus  S'llt,  Baronet:  his  Life  and  U$ 
Lessons,  By  the  Bev.  R.  Baloarnie.  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. 

Ko  class  of  biography  is  more  striking  or 
of  more  sterling  value  than  that  which  the 
commercial  life  of  England  supplies.  A  score 
of  instances  could  at  once  be  mentioned  which 
in  their  romance  of  circumstance,  struggle, 
and  achievement,  and  in  their  inspiring  and 
salutary  character,  far  surpass  almost  every 
other,  whether  of  statesmen,  travellers,  scf- 
entiflc  men,  or  military  heroes.  No  country 
in  the  world  has  pit»duced  so  many  dis- 
tinguished self-made  men.  This  is  the  peca- 
liarity  of  manufacturing  enterprize — ^money 
has  no  chance  against  brains  and  aptitude. 
The  best  man  generally  climbs  to  the  top, 
and  the  effort  to  climb  calls  into  exercise  so 
many  varied  qualities,  that  the  result  is  types 
of  men  who  in  the  wholesome  stimulus  of  their 
example  are  unsurpassed.  And  when,  as  in 
such  cases  as  that  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  (and  there 
are  many),  high  religious  principle  controls 
the  struggle  and  directs  the  successful  result, 
they  deserve  and  win  very  high  admiration  in- 
deed. It  is  not  always  so.  Sometimes  the 
habit  of  acquiring  becomes  masterful,  and  the 
pride  of  having  so  acquired  becomes  corrupt- 
ing. It  fs,  however,  comforting  to  note  Ihat 
in  such  instances  the  fame  is  sadly  tarnished 
and  limited,  and  the  respect  very  qualified. 
It  is  not  the  mere  rich  or  clever  men  that 
even  commercial  England  delights  to  honour, 
but  the  man  who  has  the  heart  to  use  bis 
wealth  and  his  success  for  the  good  of  his 
fellows.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  no 
more  eminent  and  illustrious  instance  is  to  be 
found  in  (our  annals  than  that  of  Sir  Titos 
Salt.  A  quiet,  patient,  strong-purposed  man. 
he  began  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
and  commercial  ladder,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
characteristic  qualities  he  climbed  to  the  very 
top — there  is  but  one  Saltaire  in  the  world — 
and  from  first  to  last  he  preserved  his  sim- 
plicity, benevolence,  and  piety  nncormpted. 
Saltiure  is  as  much  a  monument  of  enlight- 
ened philanthropy  as  it  is  of  successful 
achievement  in  business.  Ilis  workmen  were 
M  much  to  the  large-hearted  owner  of  Saltaire 
as  their  work ;  and  every  provision  for  their 
social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  wel- 
fare that  enlightened  philosophy  could  de- 
vise is  found  in  connection  with  it.  Sir  Titos 
Salt  is  far  from  standing  alone.  Both  in  his 
own  district  and  in  London  names  at  oooe 
suggest  themselves  of  men  who  with  equal 
simplicity  and  large*heartedness  emulate  bis 
doings.  We  need  only  suggest,  among  those 
who  nave  departed,  the  names  of  Sir  Francis 
Crossley  and  Mr.  George  Moore.  Bat  Sir 
Titus  Salt  may  fairly  claim  to  be  pre-eminent. 
His  private  benevolences,,  naany  of  which  ore 
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mentioned  in  tliis  memoir,  were  almost  unlim- 
ited,  and  they  were  admiaiBtered  with  a  sim- 
plicity, modesty,  and  often  secrecy,  of  which 
only  a  truly  noble  nature  is  capable.  The 
boy  was  father  of  the  man.  The  qualities 
which  ensured  his  great  success — steady  pur- 
pose, industry,  punctuality,  and  conscicn- 
tiousness-r-were  well  marked  in  Sir  Titus  Salt 
from  boyhood.  Success  such  as  his  was  no 
happy  accident,  even  in  the  one  or  two 
marked  occasions  of  it.  The  lesson  for  young 
men  is  an  invaluable  one,  and  it  is  unqualiScd 
by  any  drawbacks  of  character,  such  as  are 
often  found  even  in  good  men.  The  old 
man,  in  his  goodness,  piety,  and  benevolence, 
was  to  the  last  a  child  in  heart.  Mr.  Balgar- 
nie  has  narrated  his  history  with  great  good 
taste  and  admirable  tact.  It  is  the  history  of 
a  religious  man  told  by  a  religious  man,  who 
neithqr  obtrudes  nor  concedes  the  secret 
springs  of  action,  and,  we  will  add,  of  suc- 
cess and  honour.  It  is  long  'since  we  read  a 
memoir  more  admirably  written,  more  inte- 
resting in  itself,'  or  more  likely  to  touch  pur- 
pose with  the  best  impulses. 

A  Man  of  other  Days.  Recollections  of  the 
Marquis  Henry  Joseph  Costa  de  Beauregard. 
Selected  from  his  papers  by  his  Great-G rand- 
son,  the  Marquis  Costa  db  Beauregard. 
Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte  M. 
YoNGE. .  Two  Vols.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  Marquis  Henry  was  a  Savoyard  noble, 
born  in  1752,  and  died  in  1824.  He  lived 
therefore  through  the  great  revolutionary 
war,  and  was  an  active  participator  in  the 
events  and  struggles  which,  beginning  with 
the  French  invasion  of  Savoy  in  1702,  ended 
with  its  subjugation  at  Marengo  in  1800. 
The  book  before  us  consists  chiefly  of  his 
journals  and  letters,  put  together  by  his  great- 
grandson,  whose  editorial  work,  we  may  say, 
is  always  done  with  good  feeling,  but  is  some- 
what redundant  in  sentimental  reflections, 
which  the  English  editor  might  with  advant- 
age have  curtailed.  It  is  one  of  the  bookl 
best  reviewed  by  extracts.  It  is  a  rich  reper- 
tory of  sketches  and  anecdotes,  which  put  be- 
fore us  very  vividly,  first,  the  chivalrous  and 
magnanimous  character  of  the  Marquis  him- 
self, his  tender  homo  alTections,  and  his  lofty 
patriotism ;  and  next,  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy,  the  charac- 
ter of  its  sovereign  and  statesmen,  and  the 
course  of  political  Events  duriug  the  most 
eventful  period  of  European  history.  Savoy 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  great  storm,  and  was 
greatly  agitated  by  it  even  before  it  was  ulti- 
mately swept  away  by  it.  It  also  gives  us  in- 
teresting sketches  of  individual  notabilities, 
especially  of  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  life-long 
f  nend  of  the  Marquis  and  his  chief  correspond- 
ent, many  of  whose  letters,  describing  the 
course  of  public  events,  are  included  here. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work 
is  the  account  of  the  Chateau  de  Yillard,  the 
house  of  the  hero's  childhood,  and  of  his  first 
visit  to  Paris,  and  of  the  notabilities  whom 
he  met  there.  Greuze,  whose  sympathies 
were  drawn  to  him  by  his  own  artistic  tastes, 


for  the  Marquis  was  an  artist  of  no  mean 
skill,  Vanloo,  Diderot,  Marmontel,  and  others 
are  cleverly  described  in  the  piquant  and 
shrewd  home  letters  of  the  young  Savoyard 
noble.  Then  he  enters  the  army  under  Vic- 
tor Amadeus  II.,  and  takes  up  his  residence 
at  Beauregard,  on  the  Savoy  side  of  the 
Lake  Geneva.  Thus  twenty-two  years  pass, 
when  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  excite 
Europe,  and  especially  Savoy,  wliich  in  1792 
is  invaded.  Henry  and  his  son  Eugene,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  joined  the  army,  and  in  1794 
the  latter  was  killed  by  a  bullet.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  father's  sorrow  is  very  pathetic, 
and  the  account  of  the '  straits  of  the  little 
army  in  its  Alpine  winter  quarters  is  full  of 
interest.  The  Austrians  used  Savoy  simply 
for  their  own  selfish  policy,  and  sacrificed  it. 
Then  the  Corsican  leader  appears  on  the  scene, 
and  we  have  descriptions  of  him,  and  of  the 
impressions  made  by  him,  before  he  became 
famous.  The  Marquis  and  General  La  Tour 
are  sent  to  him  as  commissioners  to  propose 
an  armistice.  'The  sketches  of  Buonaparte  at 
Turin  are  vivid  and  full  of  interest.  At 
length,  after  a  gleam  of  hope  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  Suwarrow,  the  Piedmontcsc 
monarchy  comes  to  an  end.  Like  Buonaparte, 
Suwarrow  is  graphically  described  as  he  ap- 
peared to  an  eye-witness.  The  Marquis  saw 
the  restoration  of  all  things  in  1815,  but  his 
own  sacrifices  of  family  and  property  were  irre- 
parable, and  he  died  almost  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  volumes  are  full  of  interesting  sketches 
and  anecdotes,  the  impressions  of  a  noble* 
minded  and  accomplished  man.  They  will 
be  valuable  as  side-lights  on  history,  and  are 
very  attractive  reading. 

A  Young  Squire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
From  the  Papers  (a.d.  1676-^6)  of  Christo- 
pher Jeafferson,  of  Dullingham  House, 
Cambridge.  Edited  by  John  Cordy  Jeaf- 
FBRBON.    Two  Vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

There  must  always  be  interest  and  some- 
what of  illustrative  information  to  be  gathered 
from  a  correspondence  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Mr.  Jeafferson,  the  editor  of  these  vol- 
umes, has  hit  upon  a  scries  of  letters,  whether 
of  an  ancestor  or  not  he  does  n6t  say,  which 
yield  a  good  deal  that  is  both  interesting  and 
illustrative,  althouglfthe  method  adopted  by 
the  editor  inv61ves  a  good  deal  of  repetition. 
He  first  compiles  from  the  letters  a  biograph- 
ical memoir,  which  occupies  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  pages,  and  then  gives  us  the  letters 
from  which  the  compilation  is  made.  We 
scarcely  see  how  he  could  have  done  other, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  very  difficult, 
for  ordinary  readers  to  have  gathered  a  cohe- 
rent Ibiography  from  the  letters  themselves, 
which  are  chiefly  of  a  business  character,  and 
are  necessarily  allusive. 

The  writer  was  the  son  of  a  Colonel  Jeaflfer- 
son  who  had  taken  part  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  had  by  methods 
that  were  then  more  tolerated  than  they  are 
now,  except  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  settled 
the  unhappy  natives,  and  had  grown  rich  in. 
the  process.     This  part  of  the  story  the  edi- 
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tor  puts  as  lightly  as  he  can,  bat  It  is  not 
very  pleasant  to  realize.  Colonel  Jeafferson 
had  estates  in  St.  Christopher,  after  \ehich 
island  the  *  Young  Squire '  was  named,  and 
he  seems  to  have  found  means  of  buying  other 
estates  in  Cambridgeshire.  Ilis  father  died 
in  1 653,  when  he  was  three  years  old,  and  his 
Cambridge  estates,  which  during  his  minority 
were  carefully  nursed,  put  him  in  a  position 
of  affluence  when  he  attained  his  majority. 
He  married,  and  was  early  left  a  widower, 
wbich  led  him  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  to 
go  to  the  West  Indies,  and  tbere  for  five  years 
he  took  upon  himself  the  management  of  his 
estates,  working  hard  as  a  planter,  merchant, 
and  colonial  politician.  Tbcn  for  four  years 
he  resided  in  London,  as  political  agent  and 
commissioner  of  the  English  colony  of  St. 
Kitts.  The  letters  consist  of  those  written 
from  St.  Kitts  to  England  and  of  those  writ- 
ten from  London  to  St.  Kitts,  aud  they  thus 
afford  us  a  good  deal  of  incidental  information 
concerning  affairs  both  in  the  colony  and  at 
home  during  the  time  of  Charles  IL ;  and  as 
the  London  letters  were  many  of  them  written 
for  the  information  of  the  governor  of  St. 
Kitts  and  other  chiet  colonists,  they  enter 
fully  into  the  state  of  public  affairs. 

The  volumes  are  full  of  facts  andjncidenta, 
but  are  written  'somewhat  jauntily^  after  the 
author's  manner,  although  with  much  intelli- 
gence and  good  sense,  and  tell  us  many  things 
that  are  to  be  gathered  only  from  private  let- 
ters or  diaries.  The  book,  however,  would 
have  been  twice  as  good  had  it  been  half  as 
long.  Having  said  this  much  to  commend 
it,  it  is  only  needful  to  give  specimens  of  its 
quality,  and  amusing  p^es  might  be  filled 
by  extracts  from  it.  We  can  only,  however, 
send  our  readers  to  the  volumes  to  cull  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  the  process'  a 
pleasant  one. 

The  Story  of  My  Life,    By  the  late  Colonel 
Meadows  Tatlor.    Edited  by  his  Daugh- 
TEH.    Two  Vols.    William  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

A  triple  interest  gives  an  exceptional  value 
to  this  most  attractive  autobiography.  It  ex- 
hibits a  condition  of  things  in  our  Indian  em- 
pire which  is  now  of  the  past,  but  which  is 
an  instance  of  moral  forA  m  the  government 
of  a  vast  territory  occupied  by  aben  and  in- 
imical races  that  is,  perhaps,  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  conquered 
country  has  ever  been  held  by  a  distant  na- 
tion with  a  force  of  occupation  so  small,  so 
largely  civil,  and  whoso  necessities  often 
gave^to  mere  boys  authority  over  vast  dis- 
tricts. The  necessity  for  moral  control,  in 
the  absence  of  adequate  physical  force,  no 
doubt  called  out  arts  of  governing,  as  un- 
questionably it  developed  u  class  of  Indian 
officials,  whoso  sagacity,  individuality,  cour- 
age, high  moral  tone,  heroic  deeds,  and  states- 
manlike qualities  are  probably  without  paral- 
lel in  history.  Whatever  England  may  have 
done  for  India,  she  has  developed  by  her  rule 
qualities  in  her  own  sons  of  wbich  she  may 
well  bc'proud.    Some  of  her  Indian  names 


are  the  greatest  in  her  history.  Colonel  Tay- 
lor gives  us  vivid  pictures  of  the  habita  and 
mltf  of  Englishmen  in  India  in  the  days  when 
John  Company  was  consul. 

Another  element  of  interest  is  the  remark- 
able individuality  of  Colonel  Taylor  himself. 
Without  any  pretensions  to  rank  with  the  great 
names  of  our  Indian  soldiers,  statesmen,  and 
commissioners,  he  was  yet  possessed  of  nn- 
usaal  pluck,  power,  and  perseverance,  and 
attained  his  position  solely  by  merits  of  no  or- 
dinary kind.  Through  the  sheer  instinct  of  self- 
improvement  he  was  ever  preparing  himself 
for  promotion,  learning  languages,  studying 
character  and  circumstances  and  necessities, 
so  that  when  promotion  came  he  was  always 
prepared  to  justify  it  by  a  singular  efficiency. 
He  owed  something  to  friends.  But  for  his 
cousin  Mr.  Newnham,  be  could  never, have 
been  removed  to  the  civil  service  from  the 
bankrupt  house  of  Messrs.  Baxter,  to  which 
he  had  been  sent  in  utter  misconception  of 
its  character.  But  the  commission  in  the 
Nizam^s  service  which  Mr.  Newnham  obtained 
for  him,  would  have  done  but  little  for  him 
had  he  not  attracted  attention  and  won  com- 
mendation by  his  singular  efficiency  in  every 
duty  that  devolved  upon  him,  for  which  he 
had  prepared  himself  by  assiduous  and  varied 
self-improvement.  Chance  is  on  the  side  of 
competent  men,  and  Colonel  Taylor's  compe- 
tence largely  compelled  chance.  -Well  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  native  languages,  wise  in 
deportment,,  strict  in  integrity,  with  a  singu- 
lar power  of  conciliating  both  natives  and 
Europeans,  he  won  his  way  step  by  step,  never 
losing  ground  that  he  had  won.  He  did  not, 
however,  rise  very  high.  Political  circum- 
stances were  unfavourable.  He  retired  on  his 
honorary  colonelcy  aud  a  moderate  pension, 
and  is  known  chiefly  by  his  literary  achieve- 
ments. 

There  is  a  third  element  of  interest  in  his 
biography.  From  time  to  time  we  have  in 
these  pages  called  attention  to  Colonel  Tay- 
Ar^s  historical  novels,  and  accorded  to  them 
high  praise.  ^The  Confessions  of  a  Thug^ 
'  Seeta,'  '  Tara,'  and  *  Ralph  Darrell/  consti- 
tute a  remarkable  series  ot  fictitious  embodi- 
ments of  momentous  epochs  snd  characteris- 
tic phases  of  Indian  history  and  life.  He 
cannot  claim  rank  with  the  great  writers  of 
historical  fiction.  Literary  genius  he  had, 
but  it  was  limited  on  the  side  of  regal  ima- 
gination. His  descriptions  are  wonderfully 
vivid,  in  virtue  of  his  powers  of  keen  obser- 
vation^  and  of  his  industry  and  conscientious- 
ness, frather  than  'of  his  idealizing  imagina- 
tion ;  but  the  stories  stand  unrivalled  as  his- 
torical pictures  of  India,  and  one  may  learn 
from  them  almost  as  much  history,  and  with 
more  accuracy  as  from  Shakespeare  and  Scott. 
His  life,  as  here  pourtrayed  by  himself,  has 
for  us  a  charm  almost  cqusl  to  that  which 
made  him  trusted  and  loved  bj  the  natives  of 
India  and  made  his  life  safe  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies.  Instances  of  singular  attraction 
and  confidence  on  the  part  of  Indian  rulen 
and  people  of  most  diversified  and  unlikely 
character  are  to  be  found  in  these  pages,  and 
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are  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  a 
man  whose  name  is  unconnected  with  any 
special  achievement.  The  autobiography  has 
the  interest  of  an  exciting  romance,  while  it 
abounds  in  information,  and  exhilarates  like 
a  tonic  our  entire  moral  nature,  and  gives  us 
faith  in  the  moral  sympathies  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  book  for  young  men  to  read  and  study 
if  they  would  know  the  secret  of  success  in 
life. 

Tranncaycasia  and  Ararat.  Being  Kotes  of  a 
Vacation  Tour  in  the  Autumn  of  1870.  By 
James  Bryce,  Author  of  *The  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,'  &c.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

i)r.  Bryce  in  this  volume  describes  an  im- 
portant journey  in  a  most  interesting  way. 
He  passed  through  Russia,  crossed  the  Steppes 
of  the  Volga,  and  roamed  over  the  Cau- 
casus; then  into  Transcaucasia,  making  more 
or  less  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  races 
that  dwell  there,  concerning  all  of  which  he 
has  something  to  say.  Then,  after  a  short 
stay  at  Tiflis,  he  pursued  his  journey  through 
Armenia,  to  Ararat-  -in  one  sense  the  goal  of 
his  wanderings — and  having  m^de  its  ascent, 
travelled  home  through  the  Turkish  Empire. 
It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits  here,  to 
give  any  adequate  impression  of  this  most 
pleasant  and  instructive  book.  Dr.  Bryce  is 
well  prepared  by  many  studies  to  make  the 
most  of  such  a  journey ;  and  besides  all  this, 
be  has  the  patience,  good-humour,  and  indo- 
mitable perseverance  of  the  *  climber.'  This 
was  particularly  seen  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  overcame  the  difficulties  that  presented 
themselves  to  his  ascent  of  Ararat.  The 
superstitions  of  the  natives  respecting  its  in- 
accessibility were  felt  by  Dr.  Bryce  in  a 
special  manner;  for  when,  after  much  labour, 
he  had  reached  the  height  of  14,000  feet,  his 
guides,  both  Cossack  and  Kurd,  declined  to 
accompany  him  any  farther,  and  disappeared. 
Though  Dr.  Bryce  deprecates  the  custom  of 
foolhardy  mountaineering  without  guides,  he 
went  forward  alone — the  one  man  who  for 
many  years  has  made  the  ascent.  One  pecu- 
liarity of  Ararat  is  the  height  of  the  snow- 
line, rising  to  14,000  feet,  whereas  in  the  Alps 
this  averages  from  8,500  to  0,000  feet,  and 
in  the  Caucasus  varies  from  10,000  to  12,000 
feet.  Very  powerful  are  the  pictures  he 
gives  of  Ararat,  and  of  the  views  to  be  ob- 
tained from  it  at  various  points.  He  adds  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  however,  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  geology  of  the  wondrous  mount^in-^ 
said  by  the  natives  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  meeting 
point  of  three  great  kingdoms — and  presents 

Eretty  much  the  accepted  opinions  on  that 
ead.  That  it  was  volcanic  at  some  remote 
period  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  no  approx- 
imate period  can  be  fixed.  Dr.  Bryce's  de- 
scriptions of  Turkey  are  clear  and  informing. 
Ho  winds  up  by  a  chapter  of  Reflections  on 
the  PoliticaljCondition  of  Russia  and  Turkey. 
He  tells  us  that  he  set  out  with  a  decided  pre- 
judice against  Russia,  as  the  ^  selfish  man '  of 
European  politics,  the  enslaver  of  Poland; 
but  confesses  that  the  more  ho  saw  of  the 


people  under  Russian  rule,  the.more  impressed 
he  was  by  the  benefits  they  were  enjoying, 
and  by  the  fact  that  Russia  is  carrying  on  a 
kind  of  civilizing  process  in  the  East.  Of 
Turkey  in  these  respects  he  appears  to  have 
forgned  a  less  favourable  opinion.  It  is  clear 
that  Dr.  Bryce  is  anxious  to  be  impartial,  and 
in  that  respect  politicians  may  find  this  chap- 
ter all  the  more  useful  and  suggestive.  We 
confess  we  ourselves  have  read  it  with  great 
pleasure  and  benefit.  But  we  believe  that 
the  brfok  will  be  most  valued  for  its  graphic 
and  careful  pictures  of  the  scenery  and  the 
people.  Dr.  Bryce  can  paint  a  landscape  well, 
and  never  wastes  his  touches. 

This  glimpse  of  a  prospect  from  the  South- 
ern 8tcppe  is  a  happy  bit  of  word-painting. 
*  Even  now,  with  a  bright  sun  overhead,  the 
dreariness  and  loneliness  were  almost  terrible : 
what  must  they  be  in  winter,  when  north- 
eastern gales  howl  over  the  wastes  of  snow  ? 
Yet  even  in  this  dreariness  there  is  a  certain 
charm.  Looking  from  one  of  these  billowy 
ridge-tops  across  the  vast  expanse,  with  the 
wide  blue  sky  vaulted  over  it,  full  of  that 
intense  luminous  clearness  which  marks  the 
East,  glowing  at  sunrise  and  sunset  with  the 
richest  hues,  you  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
beauty  of  the  plain  not  less  solemn  and  in- 
spiring than  that  of  the  mountain.* 

Columbia  and  Canada.  Being  a  Supplement 
to  'Westward  by  Rail.'  By  W.  Eraser 
Rab.    Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Mr.  W.  Eraser  Rae  has  hardly  in  this  new 
volume  communicated  so  much  of  solid  value 
as  we  think  he  might  have  done.  It  is  too 
much  after  the  model  of  the  ordinary  book  of 
travel.  He  spends,  we  think,  over  much  time 
in  telling  us  about  the  peculiarities  of  his 
fellow-passengers,  and  how  they  impressed 
him;  of  the  difficulties  he  had  with  Yankee 
cabmen;  and  of  the  various  newspaper  offices 
be  visited,  and  newspaper  men  he  met. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  book  is  personal,  and 
the  other  half,  though  it  has  a  value  of  its 
own,  might  have  been  somewhat  more  com- 
pact. Mr.  Rae  is  a  diligent  inquirer,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  sooial  and  political  questions ;  but 
he  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  and  is  too 
apt  to  speak  with  an  air  of  authority.  He 
always  writes  in  a  clear  and  vigorous  way — 
now  and  then,  however,  dropping  in  a  sen- 
tence that  smacks  of  the  newspaper.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Rae*s  suggestions  is 
that  of  '  Interchangeable  citizenship  between 
Great  Britain  and  America' — which  means 
that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  should 
be  a  citizen  of  England,  and  f>ice  versd.  This, 
however,  is  so  remote  an  arrangement,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  region  of  speculation  rather 
than  to  that  of  practical  reform.  Wc  cannot 
help  thinking  tliat  Mr.  Rae  is  a  little  ungrate- 
ful to  certain  railway  companies  who,  as  he 
says,  franked  him  along,  and  who  are  lectured 
for  doing  their  kindness  in  this  vicariotia  way, 
though  really  we  think  this  was  very  unvica- 
rious  kindness  since  Mr.  Rae  himadf  travelled, 
and  not  another  in  his  stead.     Mr.  Rae^s 
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hints  as  to  thet  best  time  and  way  of  doing 
the  American  trip  will  no  doubt  be  foand  use- 
ful by  many.  On  the  whole,  though  we  have 
not  read  this  volume  with  the  full  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  we  had  in  *  Westward  by 
Hail,'  it  is  readable,  bright,  and  informing, 
and  may  not  unsafely  be  recommended — 
especially  to  those  who  have  still  the  Ameri- 
can continent  to  see. 

Upper  Egypt :  its  People  and  its  Products. 
A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Superstitions,  and  Occupations  of 
the  Ijihabitants .  of  the  Nile  Valley,  the 
Desert,  and  the  lied  Sea  Coast.  By  C.  B. 
Klunzinger,  M.D.  With  Prefatory  Notice 
by  Dr.  Georo  Schweinfurth,  Author  of 
*  The  Heart  of  Africa.' ,,  Blackie  and  Sons. 

Dr.  Klunzinger  'resided  for  many  years  at 
the  little  Upper  Egyptian  port  of  Koseir,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  as  sanitary  and  'quarantine  doc- 
tor, appointed  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 
He  made  many  excursions  here  and  there,  and 
observed  closely :  and,  as  he  was  admitted  to 
terms  of  considerable  intimacy  with  many 
of  ,the  people,  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  said 
that  he  has  a  good  deal  of  an  interesting 
kind  to  tell.  And  so,  in  a  lively  and  pic- 
turesque way,  he  sketches  the  daily  ongo- 
ings of  life  in  Upper  Egypt — takes  you  with 
him  to  the  bazaar,  the  e^e^  the  market-place, 
ftnd  introduces  you  to  the  typical  personages. 
He  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  fellahs,  so 
far  as  their  good  dist)osition  and  contented 
spirit  are  concerned ;  out  be  admits  their  mis- 
erable condition,  and  corroborates  what  we 
have  heai'd  from  other  sources  as  to  the  com- 
plete farce  that  the  abolition  of  forced  labour 
has  pr6ved.  He  declares  that  the  pay  mostly 
Unds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  ofiicials ;  and 
so  keenly  does  Dr.  Klunzinger  sympathize 
with  the  brave  way  in  which  these  poor 
people  bear  the  burdens  that  the  Government 
thrusts  upon  them  that  we  fancy  there  is  a 
certain  approving  tone  in  the  passage  wherein 
he  tells  that  a  fellah  will  stand  out  against 

Saying  bis  taxes  till  he  has  been  severely 
eaten.  A  cruel  government  will  always  de- 
velop ^this  spirit  in  a  down-crushed  people ; 
and  though  it  must  be  heartily  admitted  that 
nowadays  the  labour  and  the  taxes  are,  to 
some  extent f  devoted  to  educ-ational  appli- 
ances and  great  public  works  that  may  vastly 
benefit  the  country  in  the  future,  yet  the 
works  are  being  pushed  forward  without 
much  concern  for  the  w^elfare  of  the  people 
to^iay,  who  may  be  excused  if  they  do  not 
distinguish  very  nicely  between  present  and 
future.  Dr.  Klunzinger  has  produced  a  lively 
and  readable  book,  embodying  many  facts  in 
the  pleasantest  way. 

Through  Holland.     By  Charles  W.  Wood. 

Bentley. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  is  cheerful,  observant, 
and  every  way  a  delightful  companion.  We 
remember  to  have  met  him  in  this  character 
before.  He  is  as  fond  of  observing  odd  cus- 
toms as  he  is  of  examining  old  buildings  and 
bits  of  antique  art- work.    He  writes  in  a  very 


natural  and  attractive  style,  never  straining 
after  great  effects.  He  has  met  with  a  fine 
theme  in  Holland,  and  one  well  suited  to  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  mass  that  has  been 
written  about  it,  he  has  found  out  some  fresh 
points.  He  was  particularly  delighted  with 
Haarlem  and  Dordrecht,  and  speaks  with  due 
appreciation  of  the  Hague  and  Schevcningen. 
For  one  thing,  Mr.  Wood  knows  what  it  is  to 
be  at  perfect  leisure — a  most  difficult  thing 
for  a  traveller,  who  is  most  often  haunted 
with  time-tables  and  the  ghost  of  the  *•  next 
train.'  He  was  never  in  a  hurry,  and  took 
care  to  have  his  mind  and  his  eyes  always 
open  to  the  best  impressions.  He  is  possessed, 
too,  of  a  quiet  humour,  which  helps  him 
sometimes.  To  those  who  have  not  visited 
Holland,  this  book  will  suffice  to  give  a  fresh 
and  every  way  pleasant  account.  We  should 
not  omit  to  say  that  it  is  printed  on  beautiful 
paper,  and  that,  being  filled  with  wood  en- 
gravings, executed  with  far  more  than  ordi- 
nary delicacy  and  taste,  it  will  form  an  ad- 
mirable book  for  a  new  year's  present. 

Holiday  Rambles,     Reprints  from  the  *  Spec- 
tator.'   Dalfly,  Isbistcr,  and  Co. 

These  sketches  are  slight,  but  show  more 
art  than  appears  on  the  surface.  They  are 
lively,  garrulous,  pack-full  of  quaint  remark, 
wise  thought,  ana  unexpected  information, 
and  they  are  not  guiltless  of  gently  satiric 
touches  and  bits  of  extravagance.  The  veil  is 
very  thin,  and  is  sometimes  too  completely 
blown  aside.  Now  and  then,  in  spite  of  the 
persons  who  professedly  relate  the  adventures 
in  Switzerland,  Devonshire,  and  elsewhere, 
we  have  sentences  that  should  betray  the 
authorship  to  critics  who  would  not  cla.ss 
themselves  as  experts — predilections  for  cer- 
tain poets,  and  for  certain  passages  in  their 
works,  and  over-philosophicarinterprctations 
of  them.  Theories  of  things,  too,  interject 
themselves  somewhat  untowardly.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  the  book  is  one  to  be  prized, 
as  no  doubt  it  will  be  by  not  a  few,  who  will 
feel  that,  under  a  momentary  disguise,  they 
meet  with  a  mind  that  in  graciously  com- 
municating higher  moods  even  in  records  of 
recreation;  and,  under  playful  forms,  still 
intent  on  moral  and  theological  problems. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  we  are  sure  no 
*  Wife  ou  her  Travels '  would  have  told  the 
editor  of  the  *  Spectator  *  in  the  way  which 
she  is  hero  made  to  tell  it,  even  though  in- 
clined to  banter. 


POLITICS,    BCrENCE,    AND   ART. 

MiHtory  of  Modern  English  Law.  By  Sir 
RoiiAND  Kntyet  Wilson,  Bart.,  M.A.. 
Hivingtons. 

This  is  one'of  the  series  of  Historical  Hand- 
books in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
Rivingtons,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning.  It  is  intended  to  supply  the 
materials  for  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  law 
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of  England  as  administered  both  in  England 
and  India.  The  suggestion,  the  writer  tells 
us,  of  such  a  work  was  due  to. his  knowledge 
of  the  absence  of  a  convenient  text-book  on 
the  subject.  He  has  therefore  essayed  to 
supply  ttie  want  by  a  history  of  the  laws  of 
England  from  the  year  1765 — when  the  tirst 
attempt  to  describe  them  as  a  whole  in  a 
popular  form  was  made  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
— down  to  the  present  time.  Attention  is 
chiefly  given  to  the  laws  for  the  determina- 
tion of  disputes  between  individuals  and  the 
punishment  of  wrongdoers,  excluding  both 
purely  economical  and  properly  constitutional 
laws.  The  aut|ior  first,  then,  examines  the 
English  Laws  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Blackstone,  under  the  threefold  division  of 
their  form,  their  substance,  and  their  admin- 
istration. As  he  considers  that  all  our  mod- 
ern law  reforms  are  to  be  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Bcntham,  he  proceeds  in  Part  XL  to 
sketch  the  life  and  estimate  the  works  of  the 
great  law  reformer,  criticising  at  the  same 
time  his  writings.  Then  in  Part  III.  we  have 
an  account  of  the  legal  changes  since  1825. 
Here  arc  set  forth  the  changes  in  the  form  in 
which  the  law  is  enunciated,  changes  in  the 
laws  of  property,  in  the  laws  as  to  wrongs 
and  remedies,  and  in  those  relating  to  pro- 
cedure and  evidence,  and  to  special  classes 
of  persons.  The  work  has  been  prepared 
with  carefulness  ,^and  intelligence,  and  con- 
tains a  mass  of  useful  information,  although 
it  is  not  invariably  put  before  us  in  the  most 
lucid  order.  The  value  of  the  book  for  pur- 
poses of  reference  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  chronological  table  of  cases  and  statutes 
smd  an  ample  index. 

German  Letters  an  English  Ediication,  Writ- 
ten during  an  Educational  Tour  in  1876. 
By  Dr.  L.  Wiese.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.  William 
Collins,  Sons,  and  Co. 

It  did  not  need  the  cordial  commenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Wiese  as  an  amply  qualified  edu- 
cational ^observer,  by  his  English  editor.  Dr. 
Schmitz,  to  convince  intelligent  readers  of 
the  value  of  these  letters.  They  bear  on 
them  the  stamp  of  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence, and  are  their  own  best  voucher.  Dr. 
Wiese  has  had  a  long  practical  experience  of 
educational  work  in  his  own  country,  and  his 
knowledge  of  English  educational  matters 
did  not  begin  with  the  visit  he  paid  as  last 
year,  of  which  we  have  the  instructive  re- 
sults in  these  admirable  letters.  Upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago  he  was  amongst  us,  with 
the  express  design  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  systems  of  education  and  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  our  public  schools.  He  pre- 
pared a  volume  on  the  subject  on  his  return 
home,  which  was  translated  into  English  by 
a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and 
published  in  1854.  Since  then  Dr.  Wiese's 
experience  has  been  greatly  extended.  Not 
only  as  a  practical  teacher  himself,  bntiits 
Councillor  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Prussia,  and  subsequently  as  chairman 
to  a  commission,  appointed  after  the  restora- 


tion of  the  German  Empire,  to  supci  vise  the 
higher  schools  of    Germany,   and  in  other 
honourable  offices,  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  experience  which  constitute  him  a  veri- 
table  Nestor  in  educational  matters.     The 
leisure  he  has  secured  <eince  retiring  from  all 
official  duties  he  has  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
improved.    The  thoroughness  of  his  investi- 
gations into  all  classes  of  English   schools 
while  he  was  among  us  last  year  is  demon- 
strated by  almost  every  page  of  his  work.   As 
might  be  looked  for  from  such  a  man.  Dr. 
Wiese,  while  fully  alive  to  what  is  character- 
istically   excellent    in    English    educational 
methods  and  results,  is  not  sparing  in  point- 
ing out  the  evils  and  defects  he  detected. 
This  is  done,  however,  with  so  much  wisdom 
aud  charity,  that  the  most  susceptible  of  Brit- 
ons cannot  take  offence  at  his  frankness ;  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  edu- 
cator he  has  rendered  services  for  which  Eng- 
lishmen ought  to  be  really  grateful,  by  point- 
ing out  to  us  where  our  systems  need  amend- 
ment and  improvement.    In  the  earliest  of 
these  letters  the  writer  treats  his  subject  in 
the  manner  peculiar  to  Germans,  who  always 
like  to  deal  with  things  aufond.    His  obser- 
vations on  English  characteristics,  his  gen- 
eralizations regarding  our  national  character 
as  determined  by  our  history,  are  as  acute  as 
they  are  accurate,  jind  are  brought  into  vivid 
relief  in  the  contra*8tin  which  they  are  placed 
with  Prussian  peculiarities,  not  always  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.     For  Dr.  Wiese  is  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  an  educationist,  and 
shows  that  he  has  come  to  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of   these  insular  I  habits  of  ours 
which,  to  the  ordinary  *  intelligent  foreigner, 
usually  prove  so  puzzling.     He  does  full  jus- 
tice to  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  re- 
cently by  the  English, Legislature  to  overtake 
the  educational  wants  [of  the  country.     He 
shows,  however,  that — as  has  been  long  mani- 
fest  to  many  among  us — ^legislation  is  very 
far  from  having  done  Its  work  yet.     It  will 
not  have  done  it  until  it  has  extended  its 
supervision  and  organization  beyond  element- 
ary education  to  the  domain  of  the  higher 
schools.  He  urces  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  as  the  central  educational 
authority,  assisted  by  a  standing  council  of 
qualified  and  experienced  men,  which  is  very 
much  what  Mr.  Forster  advocates.      What 
Parliament  requires  to  do  is  to  give  its  sanc- 
tion to  a  suitable  organization  of  the  higher 
schools,' which  would  secure  the  proper  classi- 
fication of  all  the  schools,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  provincial  authorities.    All  the  rest 
would    be  matter    of   administration.     Dr. 
Wiese  suggests,  among  the  principal  reforms 
needed,  a  better  method  of  ascertaining  quali- 
fications before  any  one  is  permitted  to  be- 
come a    teacher,  and  such    qualities  as  are 
necessary  he  shows  cannot  be  discovered  by  a 
mere  exanunation  for  a  degree.    Another  sug- 
gestbn  of  importance  is  the  reform  of  our 
present  system  of  examinations,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the   great  evil  of  'cramming,'  or 
'  coaching,'  which  is  its  direct  result.     There 
are  many  other  points  on  which  we  have  valu- 
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able  hints,  that  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
those  best  versed  in  educational  mattei's.  The 
letters  are  written  in  a  thoroughly  interesting 
and  readable  style,  and  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  when  Dr.  Schmitz  has  done  the 
work,  that  they  have  been  admirably  trans- 
lated. 

On  the  Action  of  Examinations  Considered  as  a 
Means  of  Selection,  By  Henrt  Latham, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge.     G.  Bell  and  Sous. 

This  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  long  book  on  a 
subject  which,  whatever  be  its  practical  diffi- 
culties, is  based  on  one  clear  and  definite 
principle.  If  liter-ary  and  scientific  rewards 
are  to  be  given  to  young  students  at  all,  it 
must  \ye  cither  by  favour,  or  on  the  award  of 
examiners  and  as  the  result  of  examinations 
designed  and  constructed  as  tests  of  merit. 
At  tTie  present  day  the  latter  method  alone 
can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  recognized :.  no  other 
is  equally  impartial,  or  equally  trustworthy 
on  the  whole. 

Mr.  Latham,  however,  says  (Preface,  p.  iv.) 
that  selection  by  competitive  examinations  is 
open  to  one  *  deep-lying  objection.'  They 
do  not  tend  to  impart  character;  they  only 
test  acquirements.  Examinations  may  lead, 
he  thinks,  to  a  system  of  training  which  actu- 
ally checks,  instead  of  promotes  or  encour- 
ages, the  growth  of  such  qualities  as  make  us 
manly  or  noble.  Young  men  are  too  apt  to 
become  learners  and  nothing  else.  The  ma- 
jority, he  contends,  would  not  be  learners  at 
all,  without  the  hopes  of  a  substantial  re- 
ward. If  they  aspire  to  the  social  rather 
than  the  intellectual  advantages  of  schools 
and  colleges,  they  are  too  likely  to  prefer 
boating  and  cricket  to  the  labour  of  learning. 
It  is  only  by  the  machinery  of  rewards  and 
examinations  that  average  minds  are  induced 
to  work  at  all. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  curious  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  tliose  who  have  gained  disdnc- 
tions  in  early  life  by  examinations  do  not  turn 
out  famous  in  after  life.  They  are  usually 
surpassed  by  others  who  ^have  not  been 
brought  up  under  *hi^h  pressure,'  but  who 
have  thought  out  their  own  conclusions,  or 
made  their  own  researches  and  observations  in 
their  own  way..  So  far,  then,  the  action  of 
examinations  seems  injurious  rather  than  bene- 
ficial. '  And  it  is  certain  [that  when  the 
wished  for  prize  has  been  attained,  further 
effort  is  too  often  relaxed,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished prizeman  turns  out  a  very  ordinary 
mortal  in  after  life. 

Another  serious  evil  of  prize-examinations 
is  their  tendency  to  keep  the  mind  in  the  par- 
ticular groove  or  lines  within  which  the  re- 
quired subjects  are  enclosed.  Every  hour  of 
study  devoted  to  anything  else  is  regarded  as 
time  wasted  in  what  does  not  '  pay.'  This 
is  a  result  but.  too  common,  and  it  is  one 
main  reason  why  prizemen  do  not  generally 
turn  out  great.  Their  minds  have  been  nar- 
.  rowed,  and  their  grasp  and  scope  of  p;eneral 
knowledge  have  been  dwarfed  and  bmited. 
'  Half  the  value  of  any  kind  of  excellence,'  Mr. 


Latham  truly  remarks,  '  consists  in  its  being 
declared  to  the  world.'  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  honour  quite  as  much  as  the  profit  which 
is  the  stimulus  to  exertion.  He  very  wisely 
adds,  that  the  popularity -given  in  the  daily 
papers  to  cricket  matches  and  other  athletic 
performances,  is  a  great  and  serious  tempta- 
tion to  young  men  to  waste  their  time  in  idle- 
ness. There  is  the  same  interest,  of  coarse, 
resulting  from  publicity,  in  the  attainment  of 
literary  honours ;  and  in  both  there  is  the  ele- 
ment of  excitement,  the  competition,  and  the 
struggle  to  excel.  Mr.  Latham,  therefore, 
well  compares  examinations  to  stimulants, 
which  require  a  very  careful  hand  ling.  •  He 
says  it  is  generally  injurious  to  subject  mature 
minds  which  ought  to  engage  in  original  re- 
search, to  the  cramping  efifect  of  examinations. 
The  great  object  is  so  to  frame  all  public  ex- 
aminations, as  not  to  damage  the  general  tone 
of  the  education  of  the  country. 

The  following  passage  gives  a  summary 
of  the  author's  general  conclusions.  '  A  very 
large  proportion  of  our  young  men  require  to 
be  stimulated  to  study  in  the  same  way  as 
men  in  active  life  require  inducements  to  keep 
them  to  work.  Competitive  examinations 
answer  to  the  struggle  for  advancement  in 
life ;  qualifying  examinations  to  the  necessity 
for  [competent  ability — a  necessity  which  is 
becoming  daily  more  imperative;  and,  lastly, 
the  subjects  which  are  the  most  repulsive,  or 
which  yield  the  smallest  immediate  return  in 
the  way  of  a  practical  acquirement,  are  the 
most  in  need  of  this  adventitious  encourage- 
ment.' On  the  whole,  while  quite  aware  of  the 
evils  of  'cram,'  and  of  undeserved  success 
gained  by  unworthy  expedients,  Mr.  Latham 
approves  of  competitive  examinations  for  the 
public  service.     *  It  is  surely  better,'  he  says, 

*  for  clerkships  to  be  awarded  by  competition, 
than  for  young  men  to  be  content  to  remain 
dunces,  as  they  used  to  do,  because  the  borough 
member  had  promised  to  do  something  for 
them.'  He  thinks,  however,  that '  to  the  higher 
class  of  appointments,  such  as  those  for  the  In* 
dian  Civil  Service,  the  system  works  injurious- 
ly for  the  higher  education,  and  the  depart- 
ment does  not  obtain  such  effective  public  ser- 
vants as  it  might  command.'  It  is  too  much  in 
the  hands  of  special  *  crammers, '  and  it  encour- 
ages, or  rather  makes  necessary,  a  mode  of 
education  which  is  not  satisfactory.     The 

*  getting  up '  of  oo  many  different  subjects  at 
once,  and  for  one  examination,  prevents  any 
one  from  being  [learnt  thoroughly,— an  evil 
often  felt,  and  generally  acknowledged,  in 
the  otherwise  excellent  examinations  of  the 
London  University.  A  student  'may  be 
trained  to  get  marks,  without  possessing  the 
qualities  which  the  marks  are  supposed  to  in- 
dicate.' So  that,  generally  speaking,  'the 
value  of  examinations  is  far  greater  as  an  en- 
gine in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  to  keep  the 
pupil  to  definite  work  than  as  a  criterion.' 

Mr.  Latham  answers  the  question  so  often 
put  (and  especially  in  reference  to  the  large 
sinecure  endowments  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge), *  Why  should  you  pay  a  man  for  do- 
ing what  is  for  his  good  ?'  by  the  proposition 
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that  '  the  country  benefits  by  the  existence  of 
a  considerable  class  of  highly  educated  per- 
sons, and  you  would  not  have  this  class  if 
you  did  not  pay  for  it.'  He  avowedly  puts 
the  whole  system  of  prize  fellowships  on  the 
basis  of  paying  men  for  taking  the  trouble  to 
learn.  *  Whether  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
cultivated  persons  in  the  country  is  worth  what 
it  may  cost  to  obtain,  is  a  question  for  the  pub- 
lic' On  the  right  allotment  of  these  prizes, 
such  as  fellowships,  he  has  some  very  import- 
ant remarks  in  Appendix  A.  He  seems  to 
admit  that  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  present  system.  Too  many  fel- 
lowships are.  bestowed  on  very  .young  men 
who  do  nothing,  and  far  too  few  on  older 
men  who  already  have  done  everything  in 
some  of  the  many  departments  of  knowledge. 
To  reward  work  done  is, fully  as  important 
to  the  cause  of  learning  as  to  offer  facilities 
for  doing  it,  which  facilities  carry  no  obliga- 
tion with  them.  Good  service,  however,  as 
he  thinks,  is  done  by  bringing  the  rewards  of 
learning  to  the  lower  classes,  and  so  prevent- 
ing a  high  general  cultivation  from  becoming 
nearly  the  monopoly  of  the  wealthy  class. 
What  we  really  have  to  show  to  the  nation  as 
the  result  of  (.fellowships  and  scholarsliips,  is 
the  generally  high  standard  of  attainment 
caused  by  the  competition  itself.  One  could 
only  wish  that  the  greater  university  prizes 
were  made  less  exclusively  the  property  of 
the  privileged  Church  class,  and  more  fairly 
and  equally  distributed  among  the  nation. 

Mr. Latham's  work  is,  in  our  opinion,  alto- 
gether excellent.  It  is,  moreover,  interest- 
ing, because  it  is  very  well  written,  and  is 
full  of  observation  of  men  and  character. 
We  cannot  even  touch  upon  other  topics  of 
the  work;  but  there  is  an  excellent  epitome 
of  the  contents  prefixed,  so  that  any  reader 
can  turn  at  once  to  any  special  point  on  which 
he  desires  information  on  this  complex  and 
important  branch  of  our  national  education. 
Ko  one  can  write  upon  it  with  higher  authority 
than  Mr.  Latham,  who  has  been  a  singularly 
successful  and  distinguished  college  tutor  for 
a  long  series  of  years. . 

Mont  Blanc.  A  Treatise  on  its  Geodetical 
and  Geological  Constitution,  its  Transfor- 
mation, and  the  ancient  and  recent  State  of 
its  Glaciers.  By  Eugene  Viollet-lb-Duc. 
With  one  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations. 
Translated  by  B.  Bdckkall.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

This  work,  by  the  eminent  French  archi- 
tect whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  students  of 
medissval  art,  is  an  important  contribution  to 
our  daily  increasing  knowledge  of  the  ice 
theory,  and  of  its  bearings  on  the  present 
aspect  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  our 
own  and  other  countries.  Few  agents  are 
more  powerful  or  more  constant  in  their  ac- 
tion than  glaciers.  Formed  by  snow  alter- 
nately melting  and  freezing,  and  pushed  on- 
wards into  the  lower  valleys  by  the  ever-in- 
creasing weight  of  new  snow  on  the  heights, 
they  tear  off  and  carry  along  in  their  resistless 
course  blocks  of  stone  (the   *  boulders '  of 


after  fages),  dropping,  a^  they  go^  heaps  of 
gravel,  till  at  last  they  break  off  in  the  depth 
of  some  adjacent  sea,  and  form  the  ice-floes 
which  are  carried  by  currents  far  into  the 
ocean.     The  "extensive  beds  of  post-tertiaiy 
gravel  which  cover,  often  for  many  feet  and 
even  yards  in  thickness,  a  wide  area  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  elsewhere,  owe 
their  origin  to  moraines  or  glacier-gravels  lev- 
elled and  dispersed  by  the  floods  of  water 
which  accompanied  their  flnal  melting  and 
disappearance.     Such  phenomena,  it  is  evi- 
dent, are  of  sufficient  importance  to  encour 
age  the  most  careful  and  laborious  research. 
The  translator  afiirms,  for  his  author,  that 
'the  special  subject  has  never  before  been 
treated  in  so  consecutive  and  compendious  a 
form.'    He  adds,  that  'in  the  number,  accu- 
racy, and  beauty  of  the  diagrams,  this  treatise 
may  be  deemed  unrivalled.'    The  woodcuts 
are,  for  the  most  part,  we  think,  somewhat 
slight  and  sketchy ;  nevertheless,  they  show  a 
mastery  over  the  diflicult  art  of  giving  the 
true  outline  of  rocks  in  a  few  simple  but 
effective  strokes.     As  a  whole,  the  volume  is 
unquestionably  one  of  high  merit  and  interest. 
The  first  chapter  on  the  primitive  configura- 
tion of  Mont  Blanc,   follows  the  commonly 
accepted  theory  of  a  more  or  less  flexible  mass 
of  primary  rock  (protogino,  more  correctly 
proto^me)  having  been  upheaved,  and  of  it* 
forcibly  bending   back  and  contorting   the 
still  soft  sedimentary  strata  which  it  broke 
through.    The  evident  marks  of  the  action  of 
heat,  where  very  strong  crystalline  rocks  have 
been  compressed  or  disrupted,  opens  a  ques- 
tion whether  such  heat  is  not  in  some  instances 
the  direct  result  of  pressure,  rather  than  of 
subterranean  action.     Thus  we  know  that  a 
piece  of  iron  punched  out  of  a  cold  bar  be* 
comes,  by  the  mere  process,  instantaneouply 
so  hot  an  to  burn  the  hand.     By  some   such 
agency  the  protruded  rock  formed  itself  into 
a  semi-crystalline  mammillated  surface,  not 
very  unlike  the  columnar  structure  assumed 
by  basalt  in  cooling.     Of  this  the  author  gives 
sketches  in  pp.  21, 106,  and  he  regards  this 
primitive  condition  of  the  surface  as  having 
been  for  the  most  part,  by  the  lapse  of  time 
and  by  atmospheric  agencies,  disintegrated 
and  changed  into  spiky  and  jagged  ridges  at 
the  lines  of  contraction.     It  has  long  been  a 
disputed  point  whether  granite    and  other 
plutonic  rocks  have  been  upheaved  in  a  hot 
and  plastic,   or  in  a  solid,  condition.     The 
author  inclines  to  the  former  opinion,  and 
doubts  if  the  elevation  of  a  solid  mass  would 
not  have  caused  much  greater  disturbance  of 
the  adjacent  rocks,    and  have  shown    less 
facility  for  '  moulding  itself  as  it  has  done 
among  the  environing  rocks.'    This  difficult 
point  may  well  be  studied  in  the  granitic  up- 
throw  in  Charnwood  Forest,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  indications  of  '  plastic  '  rock  may  often 
be  met  with.     The  theory  of  metamorphic 
action  is  also  surrounded  with  difficulties, 
which  perhaps  are  most  readily  removed  by  the 
acceptance  of  self-generated  heat  by  pressure; 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  eruptive  rocks,  as  in  many  places  in 
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the  nortli  of  Irclanc],  inctamorphic  action  has 
bean  the  direct  result.  The  author  quotes  the 
opinion  of  M.  Delcssc,  that  metamorphism  is 
often  rather  part  of  a  general  action  than 
the  result  of  direct  contact. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  author  discusses 
the  causes  of  the  accumulation  of  snow,  and 
in  chapter  iv.  the  changes  which  snow  under- 
goes in  forming  neveSy  f)r  sheets  of  granulated 
frozen  and  crystalline  drift,  intermediate  be- 
tween new  snow  and  glaciers.  These  neves 
crack,  slide,  overlap  lower  strata,  or  fall  in 
avalanches,  all  which  phenomena  are  clearly 
explained  by  diagrams  and  sketches.  The 
neves  are  mainly  the  feeders  of  the  glaciers, 
though  these  derive  nourishment,  so  to  say, 
from  the  condensation  and  freezing  of  vapour. 
The  tearing,  rasping,  and  scmtching  of  the 
rocks  in  the  glacial  period,  when  the  glaciers 
were  enormously  greater  than  their  present 
bulk,  is  described  in  this  chapter,  and  the 
formation  of  moraines  (stone  heapa)  by  abra- 
sion of  the  sides  of  the  valleys  from  the 
lateral  thrust  of  the  moving  masses  of  ice. 
Large  rocks  were  torn  o£E  and  carried  down, 
and  in  the  Antarctic  Sea  such  rocks  were  seen 
by  Sir  James  Ross  on  ice-floes,  from  which 
they  occasionally  dropped  into  the  sea.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  that 
the  greater  part  of  England  was  once,  like 
Greenland,  a  great  ice-field,  is  furnished  by 
the  scattered  boulders,  often  numy  tons  iu 
weiglit,  that  are  found  on  many  hill-sides  and 
valleys  even  far  to  the  south.  No  other 
known  agency  could  have  transported  these 
blocks  from  their  original  site ;  but  glaciers 
do  now  transport  such  blocks,  and  we  know 
how  and  why.  '  Nature,  *  the  author  pointed- 
ly observes,  *  never  destroys  all  the  evidences 
of  her  work.' 

The  plastic  or  pliant  nature  of  ice  is  well 
known,  though  rather  difficult  to  explain. 
Any  one  may  see,  when  many  persons  are 
skating  on  not  very  thick  ice,  how  it  bends 
under  them  without  giving  way.  Even  a 
strip  of  glass  is  elastic,  tho&gh  not  in  the 
same  way  as  ice,  which  has  a  peculiar  molecu- 
lar motion  as  yet  not  fully  understood.  Thus 
a  glacier  may  be  turned  aside,  or  may  pass 
over  an  obstacle  with  comparative  facility. 
The  wedge-like  powar  of  ice  in  loosening  and 
detaching  huge  blocks  of  stone  in  the  course 
of  agesifl  well  explained  in  p.  101.  Many  ex- 
amples of  this  may  be  seen  m  our  own  Lake 
district,  where  ice  action  was  once  extremely 
powerful.  The  disintegration  of  the  primitive 
upheaved  rocks  by  this  process  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  sketches  in  pp.  106-10. 
The  subject,  to  a  geologist,  is  extremely  im- 
portant, and  the  more  so,  because  mere  atmos- 
pheric  action  is  quile  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  more  extensive  kinds  of  disruption 
where  there  is  no  indication  of  earthquake 
action. 

Chapter  v.  treats  of  moraines  and  the  move- 
ment of  glaciers ;  chapter  vi.  of  *  glacier  muds,  * 
— those  torrents  of  dirty  water  filled  with  roll- 
ing stones,  which  have  left  the  thick  beds  of 
» till '  or  drift  so  often  seen  in  the  north  of 
England.      Chapters  vii.  and  viii.  describe 


the'streams  which,  issuing  from  uudcr  gla- 
ciers, form  the  sources  of  lakes  and  rivers,  as 
of  the  Rhone  and  (the  Rhine.  Chapter  ix. 
treats  of  the  lakes  which  wore  the  receptacles 
of  the  great  floods  from  the  melting  glaciers. 
The  work  concludes  with  some  wise  remarks 
on  the  risks  incurred  by  the  avarice  of  man  in 
altering  or  arresting  the  necessary  operations 
of  nature,  as  by  cutting  down  forests,  turning 
the  course  of  streams,  draining  bogs,  &c. 
The  author  everywhere  shows  acute  reasoning 
and  great  powers  of  observation.  We  doubt 
not  this  volume  will  be  welcomed  as  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  geological  science. 

The  Voyage  of  the  *  ChaUcnger,^  The  Atlan- 
tic. A  Preliminary  Account  of  the  General 
Results  of  the  Exploring  Voyage  of  II.M.S. 
Challenger  .Oiwxm^  the  year  1873  and  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1870.  By  Sir  C.  Wy- 
viLLE  Thomson,  Knight,  LL.D.  Two  Vols. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Thalassa,  An  Essay  on  the  Depth,  Tempera- 
ture, and  Currents  of  the  Ocean.  By  John 
James  Wild,  Member  of  the  Civilian  Sci- 
entific Staff  of  H.M.S.  Challenger,  Marcus 
Ward  and  Co. 

Sir  Wyvi  He  Thomson's  report  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Challenger y  its  title  notwithstanding, 
can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  preliminary,  pub- 
lished as  it  is  eighteen  months  after  the  home- 
coming of  the  ship,  and  subsequent  to  the 
narratives  from  different  popular  points  of 
view  by  Lord  George  Campbell  and  Mr.  Spry, 
or  the  more  recent  letters  of  the  late  Dr.  von 
Willemoes-Suhm.  As  a  preliminary  account 
it  is  too  late,  and  has  been  forestalled,  not 
only  by  these  other  books,  but  by  very  con> 
sidcrable  portions  of  itself,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  *Good  Words,' 
'Nature,' or  other  periodicals,  and  are  now 
reprinted  without  note  or  explanation,  or 
even  such  care  as  was  called  for  to  avoid  repe- 
tition of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  or  to 
reduce  them  to  the  same  grammatical  point 
of  time.  We  have  thus  some  pages  written 
in  the  past  tense,  some  in  the  present,  and 
some  in  the  future,  all  jumbled  together 
without  distinctive  mark.  The  more  scien- 
tific parts  of  the  book,  as  they  now  come  be- 
fore us,  arc  equally  open  to  criticism.  In  a 
work  professedly  meant  for  general  readers, 
very  detailed  and  technical  obseri^ations  in  nat- 
ural history  are  out  of  place ;  yet  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  two  heavy  volumes  before  us  is 
filled  with  such  accounts  of  the  curious  and 
microscopic  organizations  netted  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  or. dragged  up  from  the 
hitherto  unfathomed  depths.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  a  description  of  these,  which  would 
have  conveyed  a  sufficient,  if  not  scientifically 
exact  sense  of  their  remarkable  or  hideous 
shapes,  might  have  been  couched  in  language 
something  more  like  English  than  the  techni- 
cal terms  and  sesquipedalian  words  in  which 
zoologists  chiefiy  delight.  The  fact  would 
seem  to  be  that  Sir  Wy  ville  Thomson,  whether 
trusting  to  the  celebrity  of  the  Challenger^s 
voyage  and  to  his  own  deservedly  high  rank 
in  the  world  of  science,  or  being  prevented  by 
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other  calls  on  his  time,  has  not  given  to  this 
book,  as  a  literary  work,  that  care  which  all 
literary  work  demands.     If  it  had  even  been 
written  straight  off,  in  however  great  haste, 
it  might  have  been  better.     As  it  is,  written 
hnrriedly  or  carelessly,  at  different  times,  in 
different  humours,  and  in  the  first  instance 
for  very  different  purposes,  either  as  a  purely 
popular  narrative,  or  as  a  purely  technical  de- 
scription, and  now  put  together  without  art 
or  pains,  the  effect  is  one  such  as  Caiiyle  had 
in  view  when  he  wrote  the  not  very  original 
but  pithily-worded  seatcnc^,   '  To  make  the 
malt  sweet,  the  fire  should  and  must  be  slow.* 
All  this  is, of  course,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  book — the  voyage  of  the 
Challenger  and  the  additions  to  exact  knowl- 
edge which  have  been  won  during  its  contin- 
uance.    The  interest  or  the  value  of  these  it 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  overestimate,  im- 
perfect though  our  acquaintance  with  them 
still  is,  and  though  the  broad  truths  which 
have  been  revealed,  have  been  made  known  so 
gradually,  scattered  by  successive  mails  over 
the  period  of  three  years,  that  we  have  almost 
ceased  to  consider  them  as  new  accessions ; 
yet  "when  we  look  back  to  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  and  compare 
it  with  that  of  many  facts  now  firmly  estab- 
lished,   the    magnitude    and  importance  of 
what  has  been  done  seem  even  greater  than 
we  instinctively  feel  they  must  be.      One 
point  in  which  much  interesting  light  has  been 
thrown   will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  this. 
Mr.  Croll,  one  of  our  most  careful  and  exact 
students  of  physical  geography,    wrote,    in 
1870  in  the   *  Philosophical  Magazine,'  and 
repeated  in  1875,  in  *  Climate  and  Time,*  that 
'  since  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  water  from 
the  southern  hemisphere  to  the  northern  in  the 
form  of  surface  currents,  it  must  be  compen- 
sated by  undercurrents  of  equal  magnitude, 
from  the  northern  hemisphere  to  the  southern. 
This  seemed,  in  fact,  a  fair  conclusion  from 
his  argument,  to  which  it  was  difficult  fb  ob- 
ject, further  than  that,   as  based  on  theory 
alone,  it  could  not  be  implicitly  accepted  un- 
til proved  by  actual  observation.     We  have 
now,  not  the  required  proof,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  must  be  accepted  as  very  strong 
evidence  to  the  contrary.       So  far  as  the 
Challenger  observations  have  been  published, 
they  show,  by  a  comparison  of  temperatures 
in  different  latitudes,  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  that  the  cold  water  which, 
as  has  long  been  known,  forms  the  lower 
stratum  at  all  great  depths,  comes  not  from 
the  north,  not  even  from  the  north  or  south 
in  the  respective  hemispheres,  but  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  south ;  that  the  cold  water 
*  of  the  Antarctic  reaches,  in  a  bottom  layer, 
with  a  continually  increasing  temperature  to 
the  latitude  of  England  or  even  further  north. 
That    it  is,   for  instance,   colder  broad  off 
Monte  Video  than  it  is  off  Hio  de  Janeiro ; 
that  it  is  colder  off*  Rio  than  under  the  line ; 
colder  at  the  equator  than  at  30°  or  40°  or 
50°  north ;  and  that  the  cold  streaks  from  the 
north,  near  the  Ffiroe  Islands,  the  discovery 
of  which  in  1868-9  gave  rise  to  so  much  dis- 


cussion, have  really  but  little  extent,  and  no 
general  influence  on  deep  sea  temperature. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  now  picsnmp- 
tively  established,  must  exercise  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  study  of  oceanic  cir- 
culation and  of  climatology.  But  this  li 
only  one  instance  of  many.  For  the  state- 
ment and  illustration  of  these  we  must  refer 
lo  Sir  Wyville  Thomson's  report,  which,  un- 
satisfactory as  in  many  respects  it  is,  cannot 
faU  to  have  a  real  interest  far  beyond  the 
power  of  very  great  literary  shortcomings  to 
overshadow,  much  less  destroy. 

'Thalassa'  is  primarily  a  collective  and 
systematic  record  of  the  observations  of  deep- 
sea  soundings  and  temperatures  made  not  only 
by  the  Lightning^  Porcupine^  and  Challenger 
expeditions,    but  also  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey   and    by  the  different  ships, 
American,  Norwegian,  and  German,  which 
have  during  the  past  few  years  determined  a 
very  large,  number  of  facts  as  data  for  the 
solution  of  the  various  problems  connected 
with  ocean  currents  and  oceanic  circulation. 
It  is  thus  a  work  of  great  and  intrinsic  inter- 
est;   and    being    well  printed  and    clearly 
illustrated,  it  v/ill  stand  as  a  ready  reference 
and  guide  for  all  students  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  sea.     The  deductions  which  the 
author  has  drawn  from  the  facts  recorded  are 
much  less  satisfactory.     It  may  seem  almost 
paradoxical  to  say  so  of  a  member  of  the 
scientific  staff  of  the  Challenger  expedition, 
but  Mr.  Wild,  whilst  tabulating  the  newest 
facts,  and  graphically  delineating  the  most 
recent  observations,  writes  as  if  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  results  attained  by  modern 
meteorology  and  geography.      Meteorology, 
as  a  science,  is  so  entirely  a  thing  of  tt)o  pres- 
ent, that  theoretical  writers  of  even  ten  years 
ago  are  now  almost  obsolete;   but  the  only 
one  that  Mr.  Wild  refers  to  by  name  is  Sir 
John  Herschel,  who  wrote  twenty  years  ago, 
and  who  had   not,   even  then,   any  special 
authority  as  a  meteorologist,    beyond  that 
readily  allowed  to  his  great  reputation  as  a 
student  of  nature  in  all  her  modes  of  working. 
And  further,  the  chart  facing  page  40  shows 
the  long  exploded  *  belts '  of  calms  crossing 
the  lines    of    accurately-observed  prevalent 
winds,  and  cutting  the  ^  isobars  *  in  a  manner 
utterly  defiant  of  Professor  Buys-Ballot's  well- 
known  law.     His  reference  as  to  the  cause  of 
currents  is,  in  the  same  way,  'to  Lieutenant 
(or,  as  it  should  be,  Captain)  Maury;  but  the 
discussion  as  to  this  cause,  which  has  raged  for 
some  years  back,  if  otherwise  unproductive, 
has  at  least  refuted  Maury's  rather  confused 
theory.     From  Croll  to  Carpenter,  who  may 
be  considered  as  representing  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  theoretical  opinion,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  geographer  (with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Mr.  Wild)  who  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  viewg  of  the  late  Commodore  Maury. 
Mr.  Wild's  opinion  on  this  point  is  curiously 
at  variance  with  that  of  his  chief  and  director, 
Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  who,   both  in  *Thc 
Depths  of  the  Sea,*  and   now  again  in  his 
*  Voyage  of    the   Challenger^*  has  expressed 
himself  satisfied  as  to  the  general  truth  of  the 
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wind  theory  of  ocean  cnrrents .  That  there 
is,  inside  these  another  and  more  complex 
movement,  dne  to  differences  of  temperature 
and  specific  gravity,  few  have  ever  doubted ; 
but  this  movement,  of  a  nature  so  gentle  that 
it  can  be  tested  in  its  results  only  by  the 
most  delicate  and  most  careful  observations 
of  thermometer  and  hydrometer,  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  ocean  currents, 
which  are  broadly  marked  geographical  fea- 
tures, exercising  a  great,  almost  incredible  in- 
fluence on  climate  and  navigation. 

I^atural  Law.  An  Essay  in  Ethics.  By  Edith 
SiMCox.    Trtibner  and  Co. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Triibner 
and  Co.  It  is  evidently  the  r  esult  of  much 
patient  thought  and  careful  analysis.  Miss 
Simcox  has  caught  up  the  '  enthusiasm  of 
humanity '  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  some  writers  of  the  Positive  school  of 
thought  in  our  day,  and  which  from  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view  has  been  so  abundantly  stim- 
ulated by  Georffo  Eliot.  We  wish  to  do  all 
justice  to  a  moae  of  thought  which  has  at- 
tracted some  of  the  ablest  of  living  thinkers, 
but  its  poverty  and  lack  of  resource  are  never 
more  plainly  brought  to  view  than,  when  un- 
der its  guidance,  attempts  are  made  to  solve 
the  problems  of  ethics  and  spiritual  philoso- 
phy. Miss  Simcox,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
has  essayed  to  do  that  in  the  manner  accept- 
able to  the  school,  which,  however,  only 
means  that  she  has  elaborately  attempted  to 
do  without  an  explanation.  Her  fundamental 
principle  is  that  m  the  sphere  of  volition  we 
meet  with  no  phenomena  that  are  not  reduci- 
ble under  natural  law.  Conscience  and  will 
are  determined  b^  the  sum  of  precedent  con- 
ditions precisely  m  the  same  way  as  the  posi- 
tions of  the  planets  are  determined  by  gravi- 
tation. Everything  is  thus  brought  under 
the  rigid  governance  of  purely  mechanical 
forces.  Everything  that  is,  is  the  sum  of  the 
forces  and  conditions  which  have  given  birth 
to  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  universe — 
nothing  at  least  discoverable  by  human  intel- 
lect—but inter-relations  and  successions  of 
determining  conditions,  which,  if  we  strictly 
analyze  the  matter,  have  no  inherent  force  in 
themselves,  but  simply  become  what  they  are 
made  to  be.  Of  course  there  is  no  room  in 
such  a  philosophy  of  life  either  for  Qod  or 
freedom ;  and  these,  alike  with  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul — the  three  great  thoughts 
which,  according  to  Kaut  constitute  the  pre- 
cious inheritance  of  Metaphysics— ar«3  simply 
set  aside.  Miss  Simcox,  that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cepts  Mr.  Lewes's  method,  and  works  through* 
out  in  his  spirit,  declaring  the  why  of  the 
minutest  fact  or  phenomenon  of  life  inscru- 
table, siBce  we  can  only  know  the  ko\t.  But 
while  doing  this,  she  does  not  show  as  any 
warrant  for  the  procedure.  From  first  page 
to  last  this  essay  is  simple  absolute  dogma- 
tism. And  the  dogmatism  is  so  self-centered 
that  the  writer  docs  not  even  appear  to  sus- 
pect there  are  grave  and  mighty  problems 


lying  in  her  way  which  she  has  evaded,  skip- 
ped over,  or  thrust  aside,  as  if  unconscious  of 
their  presence.  It  is  not  often  that  one  meets 
a  book  dealing  with  questions  in  the  domiun 
of  philosophy  which  so  utterly  ignores  the 
necessity  there  is  for  philosophical  thought. 
We  not  long  ago  had  a  book  which  was  en- 
titled *  Philosophy  without  Assumptions,*  bat 
Miss  Simcox^s  book  might  bo  called  *  As- 
sumptions without  Philosophy.'  She  accepts 
the  whole  rich  and  variea  freight  of  moral 
and  religious  results,  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  human  raCc  as  developed  socially  and  his- 
torically, and  treats  them  as  so  many  natural 
growths,  growing  we  know  not  how  nor  from 
whence.  But  this  is  evading  the  whole  ques- 
tion. It  is  alleged,  with  ut  least  seeming 
reasonableness,  that  these  results  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  grown  after  this  naturalistic  fash- 
ion, that  there  are  elements  present  in  them 
which  cannot  be  so  accounted  for.  Miss  Sim- 
cox was  bound,  before  she  could  secure  her 
foundation,  to  establish  the  contrary  of  this, 
to  show  the  possibility  of  spontaneity  and 
activity  springing  from  pure  passivity. 
There  is  no  light  thrown  on  the  problem  by 
running  back  the  rudiments  of  man*s  moral 
and  religious  sense  millions  of  ages.  There 
can  be  no  more  in  the  effect  than  is  present  in 
the  cause,  and  Evolution  blinks  the  whole 
matter  when  it  assumes  that  the  order  of 
things  explains  their  origin.  Miss  Simcox 
does  worse  than  this,  for  she  has  the  actual 
elements  before  her  in  consciousness  and 
thought  which  cannot  be  run  into  passive  de- 
terminations ;  and  yet,  without  explaining  or 
even  trying  to  explain  them,  she  assume  that 
they  are  nothing  but  the  latter.  This  pro- 
cedure not  only  is  not  philosophical,  it  is  the 
death  of  all  philosophy.  It  imports  an  arbi- 
trary hypothesis  into  the  explanation  of  re- 
ality, and  declares  that  things  are  inexplictble 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  much  worth 
while  asking  for  explanation— in  their  causes. 
Thift  in  spite  of  such  a  curious  procedure  Miss 
Simcox  maintains  a  sternly  stoical  creed,  hav- 
ing in  it  many  noble  elements,  is  highly 
creditable  to  her  own  moral  sense,  but  not  at 
all  to  her  philosophical  instincts.  We  can- 
not regard  her  essay  as  anything  but  a  perverse 
and  almost  grotesque  caricature  of  law  and 
ethics  in  their  highest  developments;  but  it 
is  perhaps  well  we  should  have  an  illustration 
of  the  illogical  depths  to  which  naturalistic 
enthusiasm  does  not  scruple  to  descend  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  sound  what  lies  far  beyond  the 
length  of  its  plummet-line. 

Proteu*  ;  or^  Unity  in  Nature.  By  Ciiarlbs 
Bland  Radcliffk,  M.D.,  Author  of  *  Vital 
Motion  as  a  Mode  of  Physical  Motion^*  Ac* 
Second  Edition.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  many  amiable  en- 
deavours that  have  been  made  by  eminent 
men  to  induce  Itcligion  And  Science  cordially 
to  shake  hands,  insti*ad  of  coldly  bowing  to 
each  other,  and  going  their  own  ways  a  noon* 
vinccd.  *  Proteus,*  the  sea-god  in  the  Odys- 
sey, who  can  change  himself  into  any  shape 
at  will,  is  a  type  of  *  the  transmu tat  ions  oj 
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which  the  sauic  matter  is  made  to  servo  in 
building  up  an  endless  succession  of  dissimi- 
lar creatures.'    He  is  the  Platonic  and  Eleatic 
lif  Kai  iroAAa,  plurality  in  unity, — very  appro- 
priate as  a  symbol ;  but  then  our  author  seems 
to  regard  what  is  a  mere  myth  almost  as  a 
parable,  and  would  explain  every  detail  of  it 
us  possessed  of  a  mystic  signification.     In- 
deed, in  p.  87,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  ^  instead  of  being  an  idle  story,  the  meta- 
morphoses of  Proteus  may'  be  nothing  less 
than  a  revelation   in  poetical  guise  of  the 
grand  truth  that  there  is  everywhere  in  nature 
one  and  the  same   archetypal   plan.*     This 
goes  beyond  the  ancient  school  of  Homeric 
interpreters,  who  contended  that  the  poems 
contained   implicicly  all  human  knowledge 
and   wisdom, — it  makes    Homer    inspired. 
Surely  the  following  is  a  little  fanciful.     *  So 
too,  a  deep  meaning  may  be  found  in  that 
part  of  the  story  which  tells  how  the  approach 
to  Proteus  was  secured  under  the  disguise  of 
seals,  and  how  the  skins  necessary  for  this 
purpose  were  purified  in  nectar;   even  this, 
that  the  heart  of  nature  is  to  be  reached  most 
readily    by  the  comparative  anatomist  who 
sees  his  own  image  reflected  everywhere  in 
the  lower  animals  typified  in  the  seal,  and 
who,  instca.d  of  suffering  annoyance  from  the 
reek  of  death  which  fouls  the  atmosphere  in 
which   he  lives  and   works,    is   continually 
finding  therein   a  pleasant  nectar-like  per- 
fume.'   More  oddly  still,  the  author  tells  us 
that  these    reflections  occurred  to    him    at 
church,    as  he  was  studying  a    finial   that 
seemed  intended  to  represent  a  Proteus.     He 
came  then  and  there  to  the  conclusion  (not 
by  any  means  an  original  one)  that  the  inner- 
most law  of  nature  was  *  unity  in  diversity, 
and  diversity  in  unity.'     With  this  convic- 
tion, he  now  reprints  a  book  written  to  show 
that  the  morphological  changes  and  develop- 
naents  in  plants  and  animals  all  proceed  on 
one  plan,  and  have  one  end  in  view,  however 
different  their  external  forms. 

IN'o  scientific  man  at  the  present  day  doubts 
this  concluaion  for  a  moment.  The  skeleton 
of  a  horse  or  a  dog  or  a  bird  is  only  a  variety 
of  that  of  man,  however  much  toes  or  fingers, 
heels  or  arms,  may  be  disguised.  They  are 
there,  nevertheless;  only  what  appears  as  the 
hoof  in  a  horse,  or  the  claws  in  a  dog,  appears 
OS  finger-nails  in  us,  and  so  on.  In  chapter 
i.,  *  Traces  of  Unity  in  Plants,'  Dr.  Radcliffe 
merely  enunciates  what  every  botanist  has 
long  known  and  acknowledged,  that  the 
parts  of  a  fiower,  such  as  sepals,  pistils, 
stamens,  anthers,  &c.,  are  only  altered  leaves, 
nfid,  in  fact,  in  double  fiowcrs,  often  go  back 
again  into  actual  leaves.  Roots  and  tendrils, 
bulbs  and  tubers  and  buds,  stems  and 
rhizomes,  are,  of  course,  so  many  modifica- 
tions of  a  principle  more  or  less  common  to 
every  plant ;  and  again,  the  stem  and  branches 
of  a  plant  have  an  obvious  analogy  to  the 
vertebrsQ  and  limbs  of  an  animal.  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe writes  on  these  points  as  if  the  doctrine 
were  now  first  enunciated,  and  required  de- 
tailed demonstrations.  The  second  chapter, 
on  Unity  in  the  Limbs  of  Vertebrate  Animals 
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is  equally  true;  but  the  exposition  of  the  f^ct 
is  not  less  behind  the  knowledge  of  the  age. 
To  be  told  that  *  the  hand  of  man  is  only  the 
foot  ennobled, '  is  quite  needless.     A  parrot, 
a  monkey,  a  squirrel,  and  many  more  animals, 
uso  the  foot  as  a  hand.     In  a  mole  there  is 
no  perceptible  difference  between  the  fore  and 
the  hind  feet;  it  has  four  hands  or  four  feet, 
as  we  please  to  call  them.      Obvious,  how- 
ever, and  universally  accepted  as  the  facts 
themselves    are,    the   author  shows  himself 
familiar  with  comparative  anatomy,  and  gives 
us  many  interesting  illustrations  of  hands 
being  fins,  or  paddles,  or  wings,  or  flippers. 
His  language  in  some  parts  is  too  scientific 
for  popular  reading,  and  yet  his  science  is  too 
well  worn  to  have  charms  for  scientific  men. 
To  be  really  consistent  in  his  plan,  he  should 
have  argued  that  the  popular  ideas  of  angels 
with  wings  on  their  shoulders  directly  violate 
the  universal  type,  and  would  be  six-handed 
or  six-footed  beings.     He  does  not  seem  fully 
aware  that  his  illustrations  form  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  '  evolution,'  by  showing  how 
easily  one  limb  or  organ  passes  into  another. 
And  yet  in  p.  212  he  rejects  the  view  of  de- 
velopment from  lower  forms,  and  proclaims 
his  belief  that  each  creature  was  created  as 
a  necessary  part  of  a  greut  whole,   and  that 
man  was  not  at  first  a  brute-descended  sav- 
age,  but  a  demigod.      He  thinks  that  the 
varying  number  of  feet,  or  the  representatives 
of  feet,  in  Crustacea,  annulata,  and  some  other 
orders,  show  that  ^  the  foot  is  not  so  special 
and  singular  an  organ  as  it  seemed  to  ue  at 
first '  (p.  37)  —an  important  remark.      Even 
gills,  he  considers,  have  a  strong  affinity  to 
legs  and  wings,  and  in  fact  arc  but  unde- 
veloped examples  of  those  limbs  (p.  39).     The 
common  prawn  he  takes  as  a  typical  example 
of  many  of  these  changes,  and  *  evolutionists  ' 
will  no  doubt  thank  Dr.  Radcliffe  for  his 
careful  observations. 

The  chapter  on  Vital  and  Physical  Motion 
is  devoted  to  the  question,  What  is  Life  ? 
The  author  thinks  (and  says  that  he  does  not 
stand  alone  in  thinking)  that '  a  great  change 
is  necessary  in  the  theory  of  mtdl  motion, — 
a  change  amounting  to  no  less  than  a  complete 
revolution.'  As  far  as  we  understand  his 
views,  he  appears  to  regard  vital  motion  as 
the  same  with  physical  motion,  and  as  ulti- 
mately connected  with  the  operations  of  elec- 
tricity and  elasticity.  *  There  is  no  occasion 
to  think  that  **  nervous  infiuence,"  whatever 
that  may  be,  differs  in  its  action  from  elec- 
tricity.' 'Everything,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  current  doctrine 
of  vital  motion:  everything,  as  it  seems  ta 
me,  tends  to  bring  phenomena  which  have 
been  regarded  as  exclusively  vital  under  the 
dominion  of  physical  law — to  transmute  vital 
motion  into  what  proves  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  mode  of  physical  motion.'  Prob- 
ably he  will  find  in  many  thinkers  a  ready 
assent  to  this  doctrine.  Cicero  had  said  long 
enough  ago  (De  Div.  ii.  $  70),  *  Humanianiml 
ea  pars  qus  sensum,  qnoe  motum ,  qusB  ap- 
petitum  babet,  non  eat  a5  actione  corpori^^ 
9e}ugata^ 
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We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  author  in 
his  interesting  speculations  on  Instinct  and 
Memory,  Imagination,  Will,  and  Intelligence. 
We  do  not  think,  even  here,  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  in  any  respect  new;  but  his 
theory  of  ^ unity'  reduces  them  all  to  the 
same  principle,  call  it  what  we  will,  reason 
or  brain  power,  inherent  in  us.  In  all  these 
manifestations  *  there  is  something  which 
points  to  tram-corporeity  as  a  paramount 
reality  in  man.'  The  concluding  chapter  is 
written  in  a  highly  religious  spirit,  which 
seems  to  us  ^hardly  to  harmonize  with  views 
which,  as  enunciated  in  the  eariier  part  nf 
the  book,  will  perhaps  be  claimed  by  mate- 
rialists and  evolutionists  as  on  the  whole  in 
their  favour;  though  in  pp.  308-212  Dr.  Rad- 
cllfFc  shows  little  sympathy  with,  at  least, 
the  more  advanced  advocates  of  those  doc- 
trines. Some  will  be  rather  startled  at  the 
conclusion  in  p.  200,  that '  there  is  an  anthro- 
pomorphic element  in  the  Deity, '  which  gives 
reality  to  the  doctrine  that  man  was  created 
in  God's  image.  Such  speculations,  sup- 
ported, as  they  do  appear  to  be,  in  some 
measure  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  end  in 
difSculty,  and  it  seems  the  best  and  the  wisest 
course,  on  the  whole,  to  let  them  alone. 

MythB  and  MarveU  of  Agronomy,  By  Rich- 
ard A.  PttocTOR,  Author  of  *  Other  Worlds 
than  Oars,'  <&c.     Chatto  and  Wicdus. 

Mr.  Proctor  baa  in  this  volume  wedded  in- 
struction to  an  interest  not  generally  found 
in  association  with  scientific  writing.  *■  My 
object,'  he  tells  us,  *  has  been  to  collect  to- 
gether the  most  interesting  of  these  old  and 
new  astronomical  m^ths,  associating  with 
them,  in  due  proportion,  some  of  the  chief 
marvels  which  recent  astronomy  has  revealed 
to  us ;  and  I  have  sought  to  present  my  sub- 
jects as  I  should  wish  to  have  matters  outside 
the  range  of  my  special  branch  of  study  pre- 
sented to  my  own  reading.'  The  first  chap- 
ter, 'on  Astrology,' is  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  a  popular  and  interesting 
essay,  and  finely  strikes  the  keynote.  *  The 
Religion  of  the  Great  Pvramid  and  the  Mys- 
tery of  the  Pyramids '  deal  with  theories  of 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  and  others,  and  ex- 
poses with  no  little  effect  the  falsity  of  some 
of  their  positions  and  deductions.  We  have 
not  for  long  read  a  more  incisive  bit  of  writ- 
ing than  that  on  8wedenborg*s  *  Visions  of 
other  Worlds,'  which  simply  shows  that  this 
seer — who,  says  De  Quince v,  *  was  the  carth- 
Hest  in  tendency  that  ever  addressed  the  spirit- 
ual part  of  man ' — was  often  inconsistent  and 
self  •contradictory,  though  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  he  hit  great  and  central 
truths  even  in  the  light  of  science.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, however,  follows  a  popular  error  in  speak- 
ing, in  a  foot-note  to  p.  118,  as  though  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  the  author  of  the  expres- 
sion that  likened  a  man  of  science  to  a  child 
Kthering  shells  on  the  ^sea-shore.  Here  Sir 
lac  was  but  loosely  quoting  Milton,  who 
"Wrote  of  the  *■  Masters  of  those  who  know  ' — 

'  eoUecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters  worth  a  sponge ; 
A»  children  gathering  pMUe  on  the  shore/ 


The  other  chapters  of  the  book  which  have 
most  struck  us  for  curious  facts  and  popular 
interest  are  those  on  the  '  Lunar  Hoax '  and 
*  Some  Astronomical  Paradoxes.'  Bat  it  is 
throughout  attractive  and  informing,  show- 
ing occasionally  marked  vigour  of  style,  and 
we  can  on  these  accounts  unqualifiedij 
recommend  it. 

Pyramid  FaeU  and  Fancies,  By  Jambs  Bok- 
wicK,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  *  The  Tasmanian 
Lily, '  &c.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  clever  and  enter- 
taining little  work  *•  has  no  special  ideas  of 
his  own  to  propound,  but  simply  claims  tho 
merit  of  collecting  intelligence  for  those 
whose  time  and  opportunities  will  not  war- 
rant research.'  The  information  condensed 
into  some  two  hundred  duodecimo  pages  is 
something  surprixing,  and  the  writer  shows 
himself  not  only  well  read  in  the  modem  and 
ancient  works  of  various  nations  (including 
the  Arabic)  which  bear  upon  the  subject,  but 
conversant  with  measurements  and  calcula- 
tions of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 

The  size  and  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  are  as 
stupendous  as  its  antiquity  is  vast  and  its  use 
and  object  are  mysterious.  Occunying  nearly 
thirteen  acres  of  ground  with  its  base,,  it  rises 
to  a  height  variously  estimated  at  from  four 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  feet  and 
more,  and  contains  masonry  .weighing  not  far 
short  of  seven  millions  of  tons.  Its  age  is 
wholly  uncertain,  but  there  seem  good 
grounds  for  placing  it  as  early  as  four  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era — '  a  culti- 
vated epoch,'  as  Dr.  Lepsius  says  ('Discover- 
ies in  Egypt, '^p.  88),  *  established  as  an  his- 
torical fact  by  the  continually  increasing  cer- 
titude of  the  royal  names.'  This  sentence 
was  written  in  1852,  and  the  largely-increased 
knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  antiquity 
of  man  tends  to  confirm  his  statement. 

The  interior  of  the  pyramid  contains,  in  a 
central  chamber  callea  the  King's  Chamber,  a 
plain  and  highly-polished  vase  or  sarcophagus 
of  porphyry.  It  is  about  six  and  a  half  feet 
long,  and  rather  less  than  half  that  measure 
in  depth.  Whether  it  ever  had  a  lid,  or  ever 
contained  a  royal  mummy,  or  whether  it  was 
designed  as  a  standard  measure  of  capacity, 
is  unknown.  All  these  opinions  and  many 
more  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Bonwick  with 
much  clearness  of  detail.  The  most  sin- 
gular fact  is  the  contrivance  adopted  by 
the  builders  of  the  pyramid  to  prevent 
all  access  to  the  interior  by  a  series  of 
great  stones  shutting  out  the  passages  by 
falling  down  in  side-grooves,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  portcullis.  The  chapter  entitled, 
'  Why  was  the  Pvramid  built  7'  enumer- 
ates not  less  than  forty-seven  distinct  theo- 
ries, some  of  them  verjr  improbable.  By  far 
the  most  reasonable  view  is  that  it  was  de- 
signed as  a  place  of  bnrial  by  one  of  the  kings 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  dynasty,  and  that  it  was 
entered  and  rifled  of  its  treasures,  if  soch  ever 
exiMted,  by  gold-seekers  centuries  ago.  That 
it  was  built  by  *  Cheops,'  as  Herodotus lAnns, 
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saul  to  be  rendered  probable  l>y  the  hiero- 
glyphic name  *  Shofo/  or  'Khoufou,'  discov- 
ered in  the  pyramid  itself. 

The  Catacombs  of  Borne,  By  John  Hbnrt 
Parker,  C.B.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon,  &c.  With 
numerous  Photographs  and  Descriptions. 
Oxford :  Parker  and  Co.   London :  Murray. 

Though  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  lower  in  pictorial  art  than  the  style 
which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  Koman  cata- 
combs, and  though  the  illustrations  them- 
selves are  somewhat  open  to  criticism — in- 
deed, many  of  the  photographs  are  *  smudges,' 
almost  indistinguishable — the  greatest  obliga- 
tions are  due  to  the  indefatigable  explorer  of 
Roman  antiquities  who  has  given  to  the  pub- 
lic this  important  and  interesting  volume. 
As  the  fact  has  more  and  more  clearly  dawned 
upon  us  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Rome  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centaries  must  have  been  Christian  (or  semi- 
Christian,  at  least,  for  pagan  emblems  are  not 
nnfrequent),  so  inquirers  have  been  more 
anxious  to  ascertain  what  were  the  views,  the 
doctrines,  the  hopes,  and  the  belief  of  those 
early  professors,  so  many  of  whom  sealed 
their  faith  with  their  blood.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  different  conclusions  would  be 
drawn  according  to  the  theological  bias  of 
the  writers.  One  groat  merit  in  j^this  work  is 
that  sepulchral  art,  rude  as  it  is,  is  allowed 
to  speak  for  itself.  Mr.  Parker  is  always 
fair,  and  writes  like  one  who  has  no  concern 
for  anything  but  plain  truth.  He  speaks  in 
his  preface  of  the  *  popular  'delusions '  that 
are  current  on  the  subject,  and  the  too  hasty 
conclusions  that  have  been  formed  for  con- 
troversial ends.  We  believe  his  book  is  en- 
tirely trustworthy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  has  more  thoroughly  and  impartially 
looked  into  the  matter  than  any  English 
writer  who  has  preceded  him.  Indeed,  his 
long  residence  at  Rome,  and  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  most  eminent  archseolo- 
gists,  entitle  him  to  speak  with  an  authority 
which  none  of  the  other  writers  possess  in  an 
equal  degree. 

The  original  entrances  to  the  catacombs 
(which  are  excavations  and  galleries  in  a  sub- 
terranean stratum  of  tufaceous  earth,  or  more 
or  less  solid  volcanic  sand)  are  for  the  most 
part  concealed,  a  significant  fact,  in  itself 
indicating  privacy  for  retirement  or  security, 
though  for  what  particular  reasons  or  neces- 
sities is  open  to  doubt.  Most  of  the  rude 
paintings—  in  themselves  seldom  very  ancient 
—have  been  restored  by  later  hands.  *  Pew 
of  them  are  of  fany  early  date,  and  many  of 
them  are  not  Christian.'  Mr.  Parker  adds, 
that  *  scores  of  Pagan  inscriptions  have  been 
found  in  the  catacombs,  and  many  of  them 
remain  there  still.'  He  again  and  again  re- 
jects a  theory  which  some  have  attempted  to 
maintain,  that  these  were  old  marbles  carried 
into  the  catacombs  to  be  used  again,  and  to 
have  new  inscriptions  engraved.  He  admits, 
however,  that  this  may  have  been  occasionally 
done.  Nevertheless,  the  true  explanation 
most  probably  be  sought  in  the  influence  of 


early  education  on  badly  instructed  minds, 
for  old  religions  are  not  easily  surrendered  to 
and  superseded  by  new.  He  thinks,  too, 
that  the  number  of  martyrs  buried  in  the  cata- 
combs has  been  immensely  exaggerated:  in 
this  also  we  agree  with  him. 

Like  the  London  sewers,  *  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  sand-pit  roads  undermining 
the  Campagna  of  Rome  in  all  directions,  some 
still  in  use,  others  long  disused  and  the  en- 
trances walled  up.'  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  Roman  builders,  who  used  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  mdttar  in  their  constructions, 
drew  from  the  inexhaustible  volcanic  deposits, 
under  the  Campagna  a  fit  material  for  their 
works.  For  centuries  tne  supply  must  have 
been  thus  obtained,  nor  is  it  easy  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  have  been  such  a  de- 
mand for  sand  for  any  other  purpose.  Some 
of  the  pits  Mr.  Parker  considers  probably 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Indeed 
the  sand-trade  is  still  actively  kept  up  in 
Rome,  though  the  author  does  not  say  for 
what  use.  But  in  p.  41  he  states  that  the 
Pozzolana  sand  *  makes  the  best  mortar  in  the 
world,  from  its  gritty  nature.'  It  appears, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  to 
be  largely  used  for  domestic  puri)oses.  *  Peo- 
ple once  accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  sand,' 
he  says,  *  cannot  do  without  it.' 

The    great    Roman    churches     (basilicas) 

*  were  all  originally  chapels  at  the  entrances 
of  the  catacombs.'  Some  of  these  the  author 
believes  to  be  yet  unexplored,  and  that  per- 
mission to  dig  could  easily  be  obtained,  if 
funds  were  forthcoming.  The  catacombs  did 
not  extend  under  the  city  of  Rome,  but  lie 
two  or  three  miles  from  it,  mostly  on  the  east 
side,  and  Mr.  Parker  points  out  the  popular 
error  attached  to  the  not  unfamiliar  phrase, 
Boma  9otterranea.  Another  mistake  is  the 
belief  that  the  frescoes  belong  generally  to 
the    second    and    third    centuries,   whereas 

*  fully  three-fourths  of  the  paintings  belong 
to  the  latest  restorations  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries ;  and  of  the  remaining  fourth 
part,  a  considerable  number  are  of  the  sixth 
century,'  in  the  time  of  Pope  John  I.  There 
are,  however,  some  paintings  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  the  earliest  being  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  certain  well-known  scrip- 
tural subjects.  *  There  are  no  religious  sub- 
jects before  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  they  are 
confined  entirely  to  scriptural  subjects.'  It 
is  only  in  the  eighth  century  that  figures  of 
saints  or  martyrsbecame  common.  The  most 
genuine  things  are  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombstones;  but  *  few  of  them  are  before  the 
third  century,  and  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion are  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  with  a  few  of 
the  sixth,  and  even  later.'  But  they  have  all 
been  removed,  and  are  deposited  in  museums 
and  cloisters,  too  often  without  any  careful 
record  of  the  catacomb  to  which  each  Ije- 
longed. 

A  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  cata- 
combs as  places  of  Christian  burial  prevailed 
from  very  early  times.  In  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  pilgrimages  to 
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the  tombs  of  Roman  martyrs  *■  amounted  to  a 
mania.*  the  result  of  which  might  be  foreseen 
— the  *  relics  of  martyrs  became  a  proHtable 
trade.'  The  niches  or  recesses  in  which  the 
urns  of  ashes  were  deposited  are  known  as 
Columbaria^  or  *  pigeon-holes.*  But  tlie  burn- 
ing of  bodies  seems  to  have  been  displeasing 
to  the  Christian  sentiment,  and  sarcophagi 
and  loevllj  or  oblong  graves,  came  into  general 
use.  Great  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the 
alleged  numbers  of  martyrs  in  the  catacombs, 
who.  Mr.  Parker  contends,  *  should  be  counted 
by  tens  rather  than  by  thousands.'  The  sup- 
posed symbol  of  martyrdom,  the  palm-branch, 
IS  found  commonly  in  Jewish  as  well  as  in 
Christian  catacombs;  and  the  small  vessel 
sometimes  attached,  supposed  to  contain 
blood,  has  pioved  on  analysis  to  have  been 
some  other  fluid,  probably  wine — a  libation, 
perhaps,  to  the  Manes  of  the  deceased.  The 
custom,  Mr.  Parker  suggests,  may  have  been 
followed  by  Christians  only  as  a  custom,  and 
without  attaching  any  particular  meaning  to 
it. 

Mr.  Parker  doubts  if  the  catacombs  were 
ever  exclusively  Christian,  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  pagan  emblems  and  inscriptions  found 
in  them.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  that  some 
of  them,  as  that  of  St.  Callixtus,  may  have 
been  so.  It  is  a  point,  he  says,  that  requires 
to  be  yet  examined. 

The  tifth  and  subsequent  sections  describe 
the  position  and  dedication  of  the  principal 
catacombs  on  the  Komnn  roadways.  They 
are  illustrated  by  notes  of  great  learning 
and  research,  but  the  matter  of  them  cannot 
be  entered  upon  in  n  brief  review.  An  ap- 
pendix gives  a  list  of  the  numerous  engrav- 
ings of  catacomb  frescoes  (many  of  them  now 
destroyed)  drawn  by  Bosio  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  also  of  chose  given  in  the  work 
of  Louis  Perrct,  in  six  volumes  folio,  185d-56. 
The  last  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  the 
photographs  aud  brief  descriptions  of  the  sub- 
jects. Poor  as  these  are  as  works  of  art«  and 
in  some  cases  so  blurred  as  to  be  hardly  intel- 
ligible, they  are,  novertholoss,  highly  curious. 
One  of  the  commonest  subjects  is  interpreted 
as  an  Agape^  or  *  Love-feast.'  Possibly  those 
represent  the  Silicfrnia^  or  feasts  of  the  dead, 
a  rite  existing  under  some  form  in  nearly 
every  religion.  A  few  specimens  of  circular 
pltiques,  supposed  to  have  been  the  feet  of 
gilt  gloss  vases,  are  given  at  the  end.  Ex- 
amples of  these,  which  are  all  of  late  and  do- 
liasod  art,  may  be  seen  in  the  British  and 
other  museums.  We  do  not  understand  how 
the  inscription  in  Plate  1,  *Cum  tuis  pie 
seses  in  Deo  hilaris,*  can  mean,  as  Mr.  Parker 

f'ivcs  it,  '  All  faithful  people  in  God  rejoice.' 
ho  word«««0f  is  C7<'«<c,  *  thou sholt  live';  and 
the  sentence  seems  to  us  to  mean,  *  You  shall 
live  piously  with  yonr  family,  rejoicing  in 
Qod.'  This  *  pie  zcses '  is  read  on  the  legend 
round  the  three  Graces  in  Plato  8,  but  Mr. 
Parker  can  make  of  it  nothing  better  than 
*  pietezes.'  The  initial  t  is  doubtless  a  mistake 
for  s.  As  '  vivas  cum  tuis '  occurs  on  another 
glass  (Plato  3),  it  is  pretty  safe  to  restore  the 
mutilated  inscription  in  Plate  6  tboSi  *  Uilaris 


[zeses  cu]m  t^is  omnibus  feliciter  semper  in 
pace  Dei.'  Possibly  HilarU  is  here  a  proper 
name  {Uilarius)^  though  llilarui  and  Ililara 
are  fonns  better  known.  Some,  it  seems, 
have  8  apposed  se»eM  to  I>e  a  corrupt  and  bar^ 
barous  form  of  Jssuii^  which  appears  to  us 
altogether  improbable. 

Tomhi  in  and  near  Borne  ^  Sculpture  among 
the  Greeks  and  Unmans;  Mythology  in 
Funeral  Sculpture;  and  Early  Chriitian 
Sculpture,  By  John  IIen'rt  Parker,  C.B., 
Hon.  M.A.  Oxon,  &c.  Oxford :  Jamea  Par- 
ker and  Co.    London:  Murray. 

The  somewhat  miscellaneous  title  of  this 
work  will  in  some  measure  prepare  the  reader 
to  find  a  series  of  essays,  several  of  them  by 
authors  whoso  names  arc  appended,  and  (as 
in  the  companion  volnme  on  the  Catacom)>s) 
a  large  number  of  illustrations,  with  descrip- 
tions, of  the  best  known  examples  of  the 
different  periods  treated  of.  On  the  whole, 
the  work  is  of  importance  and  interest, 
though  of  rather  unequal  merit.  The  subject 
indeed  is  so  vast,  that  almost  any  number  of 
volumes  might  be  filled  with  dissertations  on 
the  several  topics  comprised  in  the  title.  The 
illustrations,  too,  in  photography,  thongh 
generally  well  selected,  and  giving  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  according  to  tOe  styles 
of  art  and  the  periods  under  discussion,  have 
the  common  fault  of  being  blurred  and  indis- 
tinct,  so  that  they  contrast  unfavourably  with 
the  clear  and  bright  specimens  of  the  art 
which  we  are  wont  to  see  produced  by  French 
and  Italian  experts.  But  the  details  of  the 
later  (post-Christian)  Roman  art  are  not  so 
well  known  to  the  majority  even  of  classical 
readers  as  they  deserve.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  much  interest  to  have  a  selection 
from  the  tomb-sculptures  now  deposited  in 
the  Roman  museums  made  accessible  in  so 
convenient  a  form.  Mr.  Parker  truly  observes 
that  *  one  of  the  first  princioles  of  archssology 
is  that  it  can  be  understood  only  by  the  eye; 
words  only  do  not  convey  a  sufficiently  definite 
meaning,  and  no  engravings  can  bo  depended 
upon  for  details.  The  minute  accuracy  of 
the  photographic  art  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  study  of  art.'  Many  of  these  toml> 
sculptures  are  liighly  curious;  and  yet  out  of 
the  nineteen  examples  of  pngsnand  Christian 
sculptures  given,  mostly  of  the  fourth  century, 
there  is  not  a  single  one  which  has  any  claim 
to  l>e  called  high  art.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  Roman  sculpture  (as  disiinct 
from  architectural  ornament,  and  with  the 
important  exception  of  bust-portraitnre)  was 
nearly  always  l>ad ;  and  the  late  Greek  art, 
though  occasionally  showing  glimpses  of 
genius,  was  spoilt  by  the  huddled  grouping 
and  the  want  of  that  lifelike  symmetry  of 
the  figures  which  characterized  the  sculptures 
in  the  age  of  Pericles.  There  is  merit,  for 
instance,  but  hardly  excellence,  in  Plate  1,  a 
Combat  between  Greeks  and  Amazons;  so  also 
in  Plate  7,  Castor  and  Pollux  carrying  off 
the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  and  >lar»  ap- 
proaching Rhea  (not  *  lica '  or  *  RhsDA ') 
Silvia,  with  Diana  TiaitingEndymion.     Goou 
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too  is  Plate  10,  f^oin  a  sarcophagus  in  the 
Vatican,  representing  the  victory  of  some 
Roman  general  over  barbarians,  and  appa- 
rently by  a  Greek  artist.  Piute  12,  giving 
two  photograph  views  of  the  sarcophagus 
of  Sr.  Helena,  of  red  porphyry,  in  the  Vati- 
can Museum,  is  too  much  blurred  to  judge 
by,  but  the  grouping  and  detail  appear  to  be 
effective. 

In  an  interesting  essay  on  '  Antique  Sculp- 
tures,^ by  Mr.  Charles  Hemans,  pp.  77-89  of 
(he  volume,  a  general  account  is  given  of  the 
art-treasures  found  at  different  periods  in  the 
excavations  at  Rome.  Since  the  iormation 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  1870,  the 
author  remarks,  ^The  wealth  in  art-works 
disinterred  has  been  extraordinary,  abundant 
beyond  expectation,  and  in  many  instances 
of  high  intrinsic  value.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  domus 
and  the  mlla  (the  town-house  and  the  chdteau) 
generally  sought  to  preserve  the  artistic  treas- 
ures in  the  atrium  by  burying  them  on  or 
near  the  spot.  The  accumulation  of  soil 
which  takes  place  in  the  course  of  ages  in 
every  city  has  removed^them  still  further  from 
sight,  till  the  making  of  drains  or  foundations 
has  revealed  them  in  these  latter  fdays.  And 
few  doubt  but  that  the  wide  site  of  Rome 
contains  many  art  treasures  yet  undiscovered. 
'  Never  has  the  wonderful  fertility  of  her  soil 
in  such  produce  been  more  strikingly  evinced 
than  in  recent  years.'  That  the  subterranean 
crop  has  suddenly  come  to  an  end,  who  will 
venture  to  surmise  ?  These  sculptures  were 
collected  by  the  Romans — begged,  bought, 
or  stolen — from  the  cities  of  the  Greek  pro- 
vinces. No  reader  of  Cicero's  or  Pliny's  let- 
ters, or  of  the  Verrine  orations,  is  ignorant 
of  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  virtuosi  even  before 
the  time  of  the  Emperors.  The  villas  of  the 
wealthy  were  filled  with  them,  and  Rome  in 
the  earlier  times  of  the  Empire  must  have 
been  a  vast  museum  of  the  finest  art  the  world 
ever  produced.  According  to  an  old  paying, 
there  were  then  in  Rome  *  more  statues  than 
inhabitants.' 

The  paper  by  the  Cavaliere  Visconti,  on 
■*■  Sculpture  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,' 
Inserted  in  the  present  volume,  seems  to  us 
here  and  there  rather  deficient  in  the  deeper 
classical  knowledge,*  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  it  has  not  been  carefully  rend  by 
one  learned  in  the  classical  languages.  Its 
value,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  overrated  by 
Mr.  Parker,  for  a  good  part  of  the  essay  is 
certainly  common-place. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume,  on  the  tombs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  is  illustrated 


*  Why  does  Mr.  Parker  print  '  the  Coreutic  (?) 
Art'  (sic,  p.  2),  when  the  most  ordinary  knowl- 
edge enables  any  one  to  see  that  toreutic  was 
meant  ?  The  same  remark  applies  to '  Cfrisele- 
phantina/  in  p.  3.  No  one  with  any  knowledge 
of  Greek  outfit  to  make  such  mistakes.  Nor 
does 'these  Hermes/  in  p.  5,  sound  well  to  a 
literary  ear.  There  are  several  other  mistakes 
of  this  kind,  e.g.,  elpvQfiia  is  printed  e^piO/jna  in 
p.  87. 


by  twenty  photographs  of  fair  execution,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  them.  Mr. 
Parker  rigbtly  praises  the  drawing  of  the 
Shepherd  and  the  Sheep  in  Plate  19,  a  fresco 
from  the  tomb  of  Statilius  Taurus,  b.c.  30. 
It  is,  he  says,  '  equal  to  anything  that  Raphael 
ever  drew ;  in  fact,  as  good  drawing  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.'  Little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
it  is  Plate  20,  the  Building  of  Lavinium  by 
^neas  and  Lavinia.  Here  again,  we  must 
remark,  Mr.  Parker  carelessly  spells  the  name 
'  Enasas '  (p.  36),  and  with  equal  carelessness 
on  the  preceding  page  he  reads  an  inscription, 
*  Octaviae  Caesaris  Augustus  F.,'  which  is  obvi- 
ously '  Caesaris  August!  filial.'  In  a  note  in 
p.  44  we  are  told  that  Stambonl  (Constanti- 
nople) is  *  Stamboul's  ryu  fioXiv^ — a  state- 
ment intended  to  explain  that  the  name  is  a 
corruption  of  k  rtlv  noXtv,  (Whether  /JoX/v 
is  really  *  Tartar-Greek,'  or  a  mistake,  we  are 
unable  to  say.)  In  p.  39  an  inscription  is  read 
*et  sibi  Bosterusquc  eorum,' for  'Posteris.' 
One  is  perplexed  to  know  if  such  errors  are 
misprints,  or  mistranscriptions,  or  errors  on 
the  stones  themselves,  which,  though  possi- 
ble, seems  the  least  likely  of  the  three. 

The  author  says  that  the  number  of  Roman 
tombs  is  so  enormous,  and  their  variety  of 
forms  so  infinite,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
attempt  to  give  any  general  account  of  them 
in  a  single  chapter  of  moderate  length.  By 
selecting,  however,  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able ones  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  he  has  produced  a  most  valuable  essay, 
full  of  information,  and  in  the  minuteness  of 
description  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  plan,  too,  of  the  volume  in  general  is 
good — ^introductory  essays  on  separate  depart- 
ments of  ancient  art,  followed  by  a  series  of 
illustrations  of  each,  accompanied  by  short 
descriptions  with  dates  and  localities.  We 
have  not  space  to  extract  any  descriptions 
from  the  first  essay,  'On  Tombs.'  That  of 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  in  pp.  8-11,  is 
of  much  interest.  It  stood  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  though  now  we 'have  but  'the 
miserable  remains  of  a  magnificent  work  that 
was  the  wonder  of  the  world,'  enough  exists 
t(r  show  its  grand  proportions.  It  was  a 
circular  building,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  external  diameter,  with  thirteen 
smaller  cells  or  burial-vaults  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family.  The  whole  tomb 
was  covered  by  a  great  tumulus  or  mound, 
which  was  planted  with  trees.  *A  large 
mound  of  earth  raised  upon  a  lofty  base  of 
white  marble,  is  planted  to  the  summit  with 
evergreen  trees,  and  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  Caesar  Augustus.'  Such  is  Strabo's 
account  of  it  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius ;  and  such  it  appears  to  have  remained 
till  it  was  ravaged  in  the  search  for  treasure 
by  the  Goths  under  Alaric  early  in  the  fifth 
century. 

National  Chriefianity ;  rw,  Ocesarism  and 
Clericalism,  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hbabd, 
M.A.     Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Disestablishment  literature  grows  apace.    It 
is  alike  inevitable  and  desirable,  that  v^hen 
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a  question  so  momentous  to  the  nation  ap* 
proaches  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  it 
should  be  examined  and  re-examined  on  every 
side,  80  that  it  may  not  be  settled  in  feverish 
haste,  but  after  the  calmest  and  wisest  delil> 
oration.     Men  of  every  variety  of  opinion 
arc  certain  to  deliver  judgment  upon  it,  and 
ill  the  honest  expression  of  their  convictions, 
whether  ad  verse  or  favourable,  new  aspects  of 
the  great  problem  are  sure  to  start  into  view. 
For  a  long  time  past  Nonconformists  have 
enunciated  their  principles  and  stated  the 
case,  as  it  appears  from  their  standpoint,  with 
what  their  antagonists  have  thought,  weari- 
some iteration.     There  is,  therefore,  no  mis- 
conception of  their  position  possible  by  any 
who  have  cared  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry 
to  make  themselves  famiUar  with  the  reasons 
for  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  ad- 
vanced fromltheir  side.     So  of  late  years, 
within  the  Cliurch  itself,  the  question  has 
been,  and  to-day  is  being  agitated  with  a 
vigour  that  is  prophetic  of  coming  events. 
It  is  more  than  hopeful  of  the  final  result  to 
find  Evangelicals  like  Canon  Ryle  urging  at 
Oxford  that  disestablishment  must  come,  if 
the  Protestantism  of  the  Church  is  not  main- 
tained ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  hear  Ritualists 
like  Mr.  Mackouochie  declare  that  without 
release  from  the  bondage  of  the  State  spirit- 
ual freedom  is  impossible.    Thus  men  aie  ad- 
vancing from  opposite  positions  with  drawn 
weapons    against    each    other   to   common 
ground,  and  to  some  kind  of  agreement — 
agreement  at  least  in  the  final  result.     From 
their  embittered  conflict.  Nonconformists  may 
perhaps  learn  as  much  as  the  military  men  of 
£2urope  may  learn  in  their  way  from  the  strug- 
gle between  Russian  and  Turk.     There  are 
those,    however,    though    their   number   is 
astonishingly  few,  who,  like  Mr.  Heaid,  oc- 
cupy a  kind  of  central  position,  and  who  are 
able  to  pass  judgment  on  the  controversy 
with  some  amount  of  practical  sympathy  with 
the  parties  within  and  without  the  so-called 
National  Church.    It  is  well  known  that  the 
writer  of  the  volume  before  us  was  for  many 
years' a  clergyman  in  the  Establishment,  but 
for   conscientious   reasons,   which  must  be 
honoured,  was  compelled  to  leave  it.    He  be- 
came a  Dissenter,  but  no  doubt  still  highly 
appreciates  much  in  the  Church  he  has  for- 
saken: his  opinions  upon  ^National  Chris- 
tianity' therefore  deserve  and  will  receive 
special  and  careful  consideration.     Mr.  Heard 
writes  throughout  in  a  calm  and  generous 
spirit,  though  he  never  flinches  from  the  di- 
rect logical  issues  of  his  principles,  and  be 
expresses  his  matured  beliefs  with  a  firmness 
that    commands    respect    and    admiration. 
With  a  very  full  acquaintance  of  the  entire 
question,  he  examines  it  anew  ^  in  the  light 
of  history  and  experience,*  t.^.,  he  seeks  to 
trace  the  growth  of  National  Churches,  and 
to  show  what  have  been  the  fundamental  and 
elemental  causes  of  their  origin  and  stability. 
The  result  of  his  inquiry  is  the  opinion  that 
Kstablishmenta  have  arisen  from  *  Clericalism 
and  CsBsarisro/  and  that  their  continued  ex- 
istence is  owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  one 


or  other  of  these  principles.      'Clericalism/ 
he  says,  '  which  took  its  rise  when  Cyprian 
asserted  the  monarchical  theory  of  Churdi 
government,  culminated  in  Cssarism  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  Constantine  had  discovered 
that  Christianity  could  be  employed  as  an  en- 
gine of  State.     Thus  it  is  that  since  that  fatal 
time,  as  Dante  described  the  funetta  dotSy  its 
funeral  dower  of  State  dignity,  Erastiantam 
and  Ecclesiasticism  have  been  the  poles  be- 
tween which  all  National  Churches  have  ever 
since  oscillated.      During  the  >&ddie  Ages 
we  find  the  Church  claiming  a  supremacy 
over  the  State ;  and  since  the  Reformation, 
generally  speaking,  the  State  has  retaliated, 
and  has  asserted  its    supremacy    over    the 
Church.'    The  demonstration  of  this  theory 
is  one  of  the  purposes  our  author  has  in  view, 
as  he  describes  with  much  elo<juence  and 
point  the  various  epochs  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  the  struggles  by  which  they  were 
distinguisbed.      The  chapters  in  which  he 
deals  with  this  portion  of  tliis  subject  are  pro- 
foundly .interesting   and   suggestive.      Mr. 
Heard,  though  eagerly  arguing  for  disestab- 
lishment, is  at  the  same  time  more  concerned 
for  the  freedom  of  Christianity  itself  from  the 
corruptions  that  have  paralyzed  it,  and  which 
have  been  created  by  Clericalism  and  Cesar- 
ism.     'Certain  it  is,' he  says,   'that  as  the 
first  decline  of  Christianity  from  the  primitive 
standard  of  purity  was  marked  by  the  rise  and 
extension  of  these  two  tendencies,  so  its  re- 
covery will  depend  on  our  being  able  to  deal 
simultaneously,  if  possible,  a  death-blow  at 
these  twin  evils.    Together  they  grew,  and 
together  they  must  perish,  if  the  Church  is 
ever  to  recover  her  primitive  purity  and  re- 
turn to  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.'     This   is   unquestionably  true,   and 
though  we  can  understand    that  Csssariam 
will  receive  its  death-blow  by  disestablish- 
ment, we  do  not  see  how  Clericalism  would 
be  seriously  affected  by  disendowment.     The 
sacerdotal  spirit  would  not  be  destroyed  by 
any  action  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Heard  seems 
to  despair  of  any  great  advantage  accruing 
to  the  Church  unless  both  evils  can  be  re- 
moved together.     Wo  believe  that  if  we  can- 
not secure  both  results,  we  may  at  least  strive 
eamestly^for  one  of  them,  keeping  also  in  view 
the  further  necessity  of  '  liberating  the  laity 
from  Clericalism,'  by  teaching  truth  and  lift- 
ing into  prominence  the  ideal  Church.    The 
discussion  of  this  matter  is  of  immense  im- 
portance, and  we  are  indebted  to  )Ir.  Heard 
for  his  able  exposition  of  liis  beliefs  in  regard 
to  it.    The  closing  chapters  effectively  meet 
the  common  and  often-exposed  fallacica  of 
Church  Defence  advocates,  and  the  entire  vol- 
ume is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  great 
controversy. 

National  Portrait  OaHery.   Vols.  HI.  and  IV. 
Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

The  third  volume  of  ttie  National  Portrut 
Gallery  contains  Lord'  Lytton,  the  Duke  of 
Abercom,  Sir  Titus  Salt,  I^ord  Sclbomc, 
Sims  Reeves,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  John 
Raskin,  ^Lord  Houghton,  Vernon  Harcourt, 
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Canon  Farrar,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Samuel  Plimsoll,  Professor  Huxley,  William 
Chambers,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Professor 
Tyndall,  Charles  Santley,  Baron  Rothschild, 
Lord  Elcho,  and  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh. 
The  fourth,  Lord  Penzance,  Professor  Faw- 
cett.  Admiral  Rous,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Sir  Leopold  M'Clin- 
tock,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Charles  Matthews, 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  Robert  Browning,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Lord  Hatherley,  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth,  Sir  William  Gull,  Lord  Aberdare,  Dr. 
C.  J.  Vaughan,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala, 
Rev.  James  Martineau,  Professor  Blackie, 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude.  We  ^ve  the  list,  be- 
cause it  conveys  the  information  most  needed. 
The  list  attests  the  catholicity  of  the  editor, 
and  it  is  needful  to  say  only  that  the  portraits 
and  memoirs  are  equal  to  the  high  excellence 
of  those  of  the  former  volumes. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  adhere  to  mere 
biographical  facts,  or  to  restrict  criticisms  so 
as  to  be  inoffensive  to  their  subjects.  The 
writers,  however,  while  maintaining  their  in- 
dependence and  sufficiently  indicating  blame 
or  difference  when  they  thluk  it  desired  or 
necessary,  avoid  everything  that  in  such  a 
work  would  4)6  an  impertinence  to  the  dis- 
tinguiflhed  men  who,  oy  their  co-operation, 
make  it  possible.  These  biographies  are 
models  of  manly  independence  and  gentle- 
manly courtesy.  They  give  a  just  impression 
as  well  as  adequate  information.  The  por- 
traits are  admirable.  Based  upon  photo- 
graphs, the  artist  by  his  colouring  gives  just 
that  touch  of  idealization  necessary  for  life- 
likeness,  and  without  which  photographs 
are  justice  without  mercy,  and  therefore  not 
justice.  The  volume  forms  an  admirable 
biographical  dictionary. 

Men  of  Mark,  A  Qallery  of  Contemporary 
Portraits.    Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  present  volume  of  Men  of  Mark,  which, 
like  its  predecessor,  contains  thirty-six  highly- 
finished  and  most  effective  photographs, 
among  which  are  those  of  Leigh  ton,  Tyndall, 
Victor  Hugo,  William  Black,  Lyon  Play  fair, 
Airy,  Lubbock,  Grove,  Sant,  Jules  Verne, 
Schliemann,  &c.  The  biographies  are  simply 
notanda,  limited  to  a  page  each.  The  volume 
is  a  very  artistic  and  attractive  one. 

Street  Lif6  in  London,  Sampson  Low  and 
Co. 

This  is  a  series  of  permanent  photographic 

Eresentations  of  street  scenes  in  London,  with 
rief  descriptions.  Some  of  the  little  bits  are 
very  picturesque,  and  the  collection  will  be 
a  very  valuable  record  of  street  architecture, 
costumes,  manners  and  customs,  &c.,  of  the 
^cat  metropolis,  chiefly  on  the  seamy  side  of 
Its  life. 

Casseirs  Natural  Hutory,  Edited  by  F.  Mor- 
ton Duncan,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Geology, 
King^s  College,  London.  Vol.  L  Illus- 
trated., Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

The  different  departments  of  this  volume 
are  committed  to  various  competent  hands. 


Apes  and  monkeys  to  Professor  Duncan; 
lemurs  to  Dr.  Murie  and  Professor  Duncan ; 
chiroptera  and  insectivora  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Dal- 
las. The  sections  given  to  apes,  monkeys, 
and  lemurs  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  volume, 
and  are  full  of  curious  information  respecting 
our  anthropoid  relations,  especially  the  chap- 
ters on  the  man-shaped  apes,  the  gorilla,  the 
soko,  the  chimpanzee,  the  orang-utan,  &c. 
Professor  Duncan's. name  is  a  sui^cient  guar- 
antee of  the  scientific  accuracy  and  fulness 
of  the  sections.  The  general ■  reader  will  bo 
greatly  interested  by  the  accounts  and  anec- 
dotes of  the  different  species.  Mr.  du  Chaillu 
comes  up  for  judgment  again,  and  is,  on  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Win  wood  Reade,  proved  never 
to  have  shot  a  gorilla,  at  any  rate,  under  the 
circumstances  afiirmed.  The  account  of  the 
chiroptera,  or  wing-handed  animals,  is  equally 
interesting  and  instructive ;  and  the  illustra- 
tions, with  which  the  volume  abounds,  arc 
very  amusing.  The  work  is  intended  to  give 
information  concerning  animals  and  their 
habits,  which,  by  its  popular  form,  shall  Ikj 
entertaining  while  it  is  useful.  The  underly- 
ing scientific  method  is  to  show  the  connec- 
tion between  zoology  and  comparative  anat- 
omy. It  is  therefore  as  useful  to  the  men  of 
science,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  the  latest 
conclusions  of  naturalists,  as  it  is  entertaining 
to  the  general  reader. 

A  New  Bihlia  Paupertim^  Being  thirty-eight 
Woodcuts  illustrating*  the  Life,  Parables, 
and  Miracles  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  proper  de- 
scriptions thereof,  extracted  from  the 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
John  Wiclif,  sometime  Rector  of  Lutter- 
worth. London :  F^rinted  at  the  sign  of 
tho  Grasshopper,  by  Unwin  Brothers,  the 
Gresham  Press,  over  against  London  Stone, 
in  Cannon  Street,  and  to  be  sold  by  Ber- 
nard Quaritch,  at  his  shop  in  Piccadilly. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  curious  pub- 
lication. Messrs.  Unwin  tell  us  that  in  1862 
they  printed  a  descriptive pa^e  to  accompany 
some  impressions  of  *  thirty-eight  ancient  bib- 
lical wood  engravings,'  of  which  they  had 
about  thirty  sets  for  disposal.  The  original 
blocks  were  traced  through  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn 
to  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
Wind  us,  and  were  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Unwin,  and  from  these  the  piescnt  volume  is 
printed.  The  blocks  were  purchased  .about 
the  year  1880  by  the  late  Mr.  Sams  of  Darling- 
ton, at  Nuremberg.  They  cannot  bo  recog- 
nized in  connection  witli  any  printed  book : 
the  presumption  therefore  is  that,  prepared 
four  centuries  ago,  thev  were  thrown  aside 
and  never  used.  This  is  all  the  information 
concerning  them  that  is  possessed.  In  one 
of  our  literary  journals  a  discussion  has  arisen 
concerning  the  age,  whether  it  be,  as  the 
publishers  maintain,  1470,  or  whether  a  date 
given  on  two  of  the  engravings  is  to  be  read 
1440  or  1540.  In  itself  the  volume  is  ex- 
tremely curious.  Seventy-eight  subjects  are 
represented  on  the  thirty-eight  plates,  and 
they  represent  tho  rude  attempts  to  picture 
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the  Qospel  story  wliich  were  contemporaneous 
"witb  the  beginnings  of  the  art  of  printing. 
The  quaint  conceits,  the  laughable  perspective, 
the  rude  drawing,  furnish  inexhaustible  mate- 
rial for  interest  and  amusement.  The  text  of 
Wiclif  accompanies  the  pictures,  as  being  the 
only  English  version  ot  the  period,  and  is 
printed  in  facsimile  of  the  characters  used  by 
Caxton  in  *  The  game  and  playe  of  the  chessc.' 
The  paper  has  l^en  specially  made  by  hand, 
in  imitation  of  that  used  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; and,  as  was  usual  with  early  Block 
Books,  is  pxinted  upon  only  one  side,  the 
printing  press  not  having  yet  come  into  use. 
The  binding  is  in  accordance,  having  been 
cx)pied  from  an  early  Block  Book  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  An  introduction  by  Dean  Stan- 
Icy,  and  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  com- 
plete perhaps  the  most  curious  facsimile  vol- 
ume that  hitherto  has  been  produced.  We  can 
only  add  that  the  impression  consists  of  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  of  which,  we 
understand,  only  a  dozen  or  so  remain  to  be 
disposed  of. 
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Thoreau :  his  Life  and  Abm*    A  Study.    By 
II.  A.  Page.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

We  scarcely  wonder  a^  the  misjudgments  of 
Tlioreau  against  which.  Mr.  Page  protests. 
His  nature  involved  apparent  contradictions 
for  which  indeed  Mr.  Page  thinks  he  has  found 
the  key,  but  which  made  it  natural  for  less 
penetrating  onlookers,  who  saw  only  the  side 
for  which  they  had  special  sympathies  or  an- 
tipathica,  to  judge  him  only  by  that.  He 
was  no  doubt  a  warm  lover  of  his  kind,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  should  build  him- 
self a  hermit's  hut  in  Walden  Wood,  and  live 
there  alone  a  couple  of  years,  that  he  might, 
OS  Mr.  Pago  seems  to  suggest,  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  his  sympathies  with 
them.  He  was  a  poet  and  somewhat  of  an  ideal- 
ist, but  with  this,  as  his  speeches  about  John 
Brown  and  his  anti-slavery  crusade  showed 
he  was  a  practical  reformer,  throwing  himself 
heartily  into  tlie  strife  of  men  whenever  worthy 
cause  presented  itself.  He  was  an  orderly 
citizen,  but  he  oddly  imagined  that  his  seclu- 
sion in  the  Walden  Wood  exempted  him  from 
paying  taxes,  and  sooner  than  do  so  he  went 
to  prison  in  Concord.  He  was  eminently  ob- 
jective in  his  intellectual  qualities,  and  was 
as  much  a  born  naturalist  as  Thomas  Edwards 
of  Banff :  the  keenest  observer  of  men,  animals, 
and  things,  a  practical  genius  in  pencil-mak- 
ing and  engineering,  and  yet  under  the 
glamour  of  Emerson  he  fell  into  confusing 
metaphysical  ways.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  men  toappraize.  He  has  produced 
no  great  work,  and  yet  Ids  literary  genius  is 
as  individual  as  that  of  Charles  Lamb, 
although  of  a  different  quality,  and  his  cliarm- 
Ing  English  as  translucent  as  that  of  Addison 
and  as  rhythmical  as  that  of  I)c  Quincey. 
His  books  descriptive  of  his  travels,  and  his 
essays,  are  charming:    to  read  him    is  like 


drinking  champagne.  The  love  of  natoro 
possessed  him,  not  exactly  as  a  passion,  but 
as  a  life,  as  it  did  Wordsworth.  All  dumb 
creatures  loved  him,  and  were  drawn  to  him 
by  an  instinctive  trust — mice  and  8<^uirrels, 
partridges  and  hares.  His  fellowship  with 
them  equalled  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Aasisi, 
with  whom  3Ir.  Page  oomparea  liim.  He 
had  mysterious  affinities  with  both  brutes  and 
plants,  of  which  he  himself  could  give  no  ac- 
count, but  in  virtuo  of  which  they  yielded  up 
to  him  their  secrets.  He  had  the  great  gift 
of  seeing.  Nature  was  to  him  full  of  mean- 
ings. He  knew  every  flower  that  blows,  and 
every  beast  of  the  field  and  bird  of  the  air, 
and  insect  and  fish — at  least  in  Concord — as 
few  naturalists  know  them.  His  thoughts 
are  fresh,  unconventional,  and  touched  with 
genius.  Mr.  Page  tells  us  the  little  there  is 
to  tell  about  his  life,  but  his  chief  business  is  to 
appraize  the  qualities  of  Thoreau  and  to  tell 
the  world  concerning  the  kind  of  genius  that 
he  was.  His  book  is  a  study  of  tlie  man  as 
revealed  in  his  own  writings,  and  one  very  at- 
tractive feature  of  it  is  the  long  extracts  from 
Thoreau's  books,  which  are  almost  unknown 
in  England.  Some  of  these  are  so  beautiful 
in  style  and  thoughtful  in  matter,  and  are 
here  and  there  weighted  with  apothegms  so 
original  and  just,  that  they  will  surely  incite 
some  English  publisher  to  reproduce  them  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  redolent 
with  unsophisticated  nature  and  with  generous 
humour  and  sympathies.  No  one  is  more 
competent  to  edit  an  English  edition  than 
Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Page  has  done  his  work 
well.  His  keen  insight  and  just  and  delicate 
critical  judgment  peculiarly  qualify  him  for 
appraizing  a  mind  so  complex  and  subtle  as 
Thoreau's.  Ho  exhibits  bis  salient  character- 
istics with  just  sufficient  of  critical  indication 
to  enable  the  reader  to  see  what  Thoreau  was. 
He  will  have  done  no  small  service  if  he  lead 
Englishmen  to  seek  further  acquaintance  with 
a  man  whose  original  and  kindly  genius, 
whose  delightful  descriptions  of  [nature  and 
men,  and  whose  tender  and  noble  yearnings 
for  his  kind,  place  him  among  the  select  few 
of  the  age  destined  to  grow  in  the  esteem  of 
the  ages  to  come. 

Letters  of  Thomas  Erskine^  of  Lifi^nthsn, 
From  1840  to  1870.  Editcd'by  William 
Havna,  D.D.,  Author  of  *  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,*  &c.  Edinburgh :  David  Doug- 
las. 

In  spite  of  the  grounds  on  which  Dr.  Han- 
na,  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  relieves 
himself  from  any  responsibility  of  having  an- 
dertaken  to  write  a  biography  of  Thomas 
Erskine,  the  impression  on  most  minds  in 
reading  this  volume  will  be  a  sense  of  pleas- 
ure in  a  greater  variety  of  interest  than  had 
l)een  expected.  We  were  so  accustomed  to 
think  of  Mr.  Erskine  as  a  self -absorbed,  medi- 
tative, far  removed  kind  of  man,  that  it  is  a 
positive  pleasure  to  find  that  he  was  not  dis^ 
inclined  to  crack  a  gentle  joke  on'  occasion^ 
was  full  of  stories  of  Scottish  humour,  and 
was  not  so  preoccupied  with  his  theology  ms 
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to  be  unable  to  relish  quaint  originality  and 
shrewdness  in  Scottish  character.  He  seems, 
OD  the  contrary,  to  have  had  such  a  repertory 
in  that  kind  as  it  would  have  delighted  Dean 
Kamsay  to  draw  from  ;  and  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  rather  regret  that  some  of  the 
matter  in  this  volume  was  not  thrown  into  a 
connected  narrative,  and  put  in  the  forefront 
nf  the  former  one,  to  show  as  directly  and 
effectively  as  possible  that  Mr.  Erskine,  though 
a  great  theologian,  was  genial,  patient,  kindly, 
and  deeply  interested  in  many  topics  and 
questions  that  might  be  presumed  to  have 
lain  outside  his  range  of  interest.  We  have 
80  frequently  hitherto  had  occasion  to  dwell 
on  Mr.  Erskine's  great  services  to  theology, 
most  especially  in  the  direction  of  relieving 
Scotland  from  that  kind  of  dreary  fatalism 
that  had  inwoven  itself  with  its  intellectual 
conceptions  of  sacred  things,  that  we  may  be 
excused  at  this  time  for  devoting  such  space 
as  we  have  at  our  disposal  to  noting  some 
other  tendencies  that  are  revealed  in  this  new 
volume.  Over  and  above  the  letters  to  Mr. 
Maurice,  Dr.  Macleod  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Macnabb,  his  relative,  and  other  j^friends,  in 
which  we  have,  of  course,  repetitions  in  many 
forms  and  with  varied  illustrations  of  points 
in  his  peculiar  spiritual  teachings,  we  have 
various  letters  from  Mr.  Erskine  to  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  and  from  Mr.  Carlyle  to  Mr.  Erskine, 
which  are  characteristic  and  beautiful  by 
reason  of  the  complete  frankness  which  evi- 
dently obtained  in  their  relationship.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  find  Mr.  Erskine  giving 
Mr.  Carlyle  his  honest  opinion  of  Frederick, 
who  was  at  that  time  much  on  Mr.  Carlyle's 
conscience,  and  telling  him  that  he  could  not 
admire  a  German  king  who  went  in  merely 
for  training  armies,  and  extending  his  fron- 
tiers, and  setting  up,  par  goUtj  for  a  French 
wit  and  atheist.  As  for  Mr.  Erskine,  he 
would  much  rather  be  Betty  [an  old  nurse  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's],  living  a  holy  life  and  silently 
undergoing  suffering  day  by  day  for  her  poor 
bedrid  son.  This  Betty  (or  Mrs.  Braid) 
tigures  prominently  in  these  letters.  She 
was  always  visited  by  Mr.  Carlyle  when  in 
Scotland,  and  his  tributes  to  her  are  worthy 
of  him.  Mr.  Erskine,  having  once  gone  to 
see  her  in  1857,  became  a  regular  visitor. 
After  Mr.  Carlyle's  letters,  the  Reminiscences 
of  Dean  Stanley  and  Principal  Shairp  are  of 
most  importance  from  our  present  point  of 
view.  They  show  Mr.  Erskine,  though  still 
the  thoughtful  and  spiritual  man,  as  social 
and  companionable,  with  an  unexpected 
power  of  passing,  by  gentle  gradations,  from 
grave  to  gay,  drawing,  as  it  were,  light  from 
heaven  to  thu  lowliest  nooks  of  earth,  and 
realizing  heaven  the  better  for  sweec  recog- 
nitions of  the  beautiful  possibilities  of  life 
below.  Some  of  the  little  anecdotes  given, 
and  the  stories  he  used  to  like  to  tell,  do 
much  to  show  him  in  attractive  lights,  and 
explain  how  it  was  that  he  was  so  deeply 
loved  by  men  of  such  varied  character  and 
tendency. 

But  the  inevitable  point  of  return  with  Mr. 
Erskine  i^  to  religion.     Perhaps  the  most 


striking  of  the  letters  ouTeligious  matters  are 
those  to  Madame  de  StaSL  and  Adolphe 
Monod,  and  certainly  the  letter  on  the  death 
of  M.  Gaussen  is  most  touching.  Two  of  the 
most  valuable  letters  on  religious  topics  are 
those  on  Puseyism  to  an  unknown  correspond- 
ent, and  to  Dr.  Gloag  on  the  Theory  of  Justi- 
fication. 

History  of  French  Literature.  By  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Vol.  III.  From  the  End  of 
the  Heign  of  Louis  XIV.  till  the  End  of  the 
Heign  of  Louis-Philippe.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Van  Laun  has  now  finished  his  work, 
and  a  general  view  of  it  is  highly  favourable 
to  his  insight,  industry,  and  sense  of  propor- 
tion. And  this  last  is  no  small  matter  in 
view  of  such  a  work  as  this,  where  the  par- 
ticular author  should  never  be  so  obtrusively 
presented  as  to  disturb  the  general  contour. 
Individual  predilections  will  inevitably  ap- 
pear, as  indeed  we  have  seen  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  Mr.  Van  Laun — notably  in  this  vol- 
ume in  some  remarks  on  Dumas, — but  gen- 
erally it  must  be  said  tliat  he  is  impartial, 
desirous  only  to  make  evident  tiie  real  merit 
and  the  true  influence  of  those  of  whom  he 
treats.  This  third  volume  covers  a  wide 
field,  and  presents  topics  of  more  difiiculty 
than  in  either  of  the  former  ones.  For  in 
literature,  as  in  much  else,  distauce  makes 
judgment  easy.  The  writers  have  received 
their  rank;  they  may  be  compared  and  con- 
trasted with  each  other,  but  their  place  is 
fixed  by  general  consent,  and  the  historian 
has  merely  to  show,  as  best  he  can,  what  that 
place  is.  But  as  contemporary  literature  is 
approached,  disturbing  elements  obtain.  It 
is  not  only  needful  to  refiect  an  opinion  that 
is  still  forming,  but  to  justify  by  critical 
reasons  either  its  adoption  or  its  rejection. 
Take  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Va(L  Laun  has  been  tempted  into  a  difficult 
position  by  the  desire  for  illustration.  Few 
critics,  we  fancy,  will  fail  to  feel  that  he  has 
done  some  injustice  both  to  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  by  the  juxtaposition  in  which  he  has 
placed  them  to  Balzac,  who,  as  he  says,  was 
pre-eminently  the  vivisector  of  the  human 
heart  (hardly  so  happy  an  expression  as  might 
be) ;  and  yet  his  error,  if  error  it  be,  sprang 
from  a  laudable  desire  for  clearness.  lie  was 
writing  not  merely  for  critics,  but  for  young 
English  students  of  French  literature,  and 
such  suggestions  are  good  to  begin  with, 
though  not  always  to  end  with.  Mr.  Van 
Laun  has  been  very  happy  in  the  mo:^t  trying 
subjects  he  had  to  deal  with.  It  would  bo 
hard  to  find  anything  more  clear,  compre- 
hensive, and  yet  finely  sympathetic,  than  his 
accounts  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot. 
On  the  Revolution  writers  he  is  equally  good 
— indicating  by  a  touch  or  two  here  and 
there  the  intrusive  infiuence  of  the  prevailing 
ideas.  We  think  he  is  not  quite  conclusive 
iu  some  of  his  remarks  on  Victor  Hugo,  who 
is  more  of  the  Proteus  than  appears  at  first 
sight.  He  gives  full  space  to  Thiers,  who, 
by-the-bye,  is  still  a  living  presence  here^  but 
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a  disproportionately  small  paragraph  to  De 
Tocquevill e.  Tho  poets  have  their  full  share, 
and  we  have  certainly  compact  and  graceful 
criticisms  of  Ch^nier  and  Alfred  de  Musset. 
To  the  critics,  too,  Mr.  Van  Laan  metes  out 
justice.  The  characteristics  of  Villemaiu  and 
Siunte-Beuve  are  set  forth  skilfully.  We 
should  have  expected,  however,  that  Mr.  Van 
Laun  would  have  noted  more  expressly  8ainte- 
Beuve^s  habit  of  re>elaborating  and  touching 
up  his  earlier  essays  late  in  life.  No  doubt 
he  often  added  a  happy  touch  or  a  brilliant 
illustration ;  but  this  fact  indicates  some  limit- 
ation in  Sainte-Beuvo  on  the  side  of  growth 
and  experience.  We  jtake  leave  of  Mr.  Van 
Laun  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  clear 
and  vigorous  form  in  which  he  has  presented 
to  us  the  main  elements  and  tendencies  in 
French  literature,  and  we  trust  that  his  work 
may  meet  with  the  acceptance  it  deserves. 

Foreign  Classics  for  Unglish  Readers.  Dcmte. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Voltaire,  By  Major- 
General  Hahley.    W.  Blackwood  and  Son. 

The  idea  of  this  series  is  an  admirable  one. 
To  convey  to  those^  whose  business  renders 
it  impossible  that  they  can  gratify  themselves 
with  more,  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of 
modem  literature,  would  be  a  great  service, 
the  more  especially  if  each  work  were  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  careful  study,  and  complete 
mastery  of  the  subject  in  its  details.  If  suc- 
cessfully done,  tho  books  would  be  of  use  to 
the  student  also,  as  a  kind  of  indices  or  easy 
remembrancerH  of  the  waymarks  of  his  read- 
ing. But  we  cannot  say  that  so  good  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made  here  as  in  the  case  of 
the  *  Ancient  Classics,'  which  proved  so  suc^ 
cessful.  There  are  some  things  which  genius 
and  creative  Instinct  can  almost  of  themselves 
accomplbh;  others,  to  which  only  time,  care, 
and  intelligent  industry  are  equal.  To  write 
a  popular  account  of  Dante  is  not  a  work  to 
which  one  can  prepare  oneself  during  a  sum- 
mer holiday;  for  it  presupposes  complete 
mastery  of  mediaeval  lore,  science,  and  the- 
ology, no  less  than  of  the  political  influences 
which  did  so  much  to  colour  and  direct  them. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  lovingly  studied  the  out- 
ward ana  historical  phases  of  that  period — 
the  picturesque  elements  of  it,  so  to  speak — 
OS  was  testified  in  her  *  Makers  of  Florence, ' 
and  in  her  mind  it  has  taken  on  a  certain  de- 
tached and  romantic  air,  attested,  for  one 
thing,  by  the  hopes  she  expressed  therein  of 
Savonarola's  possibilities  as  a  practical  poli- 
tician. But  we  arc  sorry  to  say  that  she  has 
not  studied  Dante  with  the  loving  patience 
needful  to  the  production  of  such  a  treatise 
OS  this.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  proceeded  with 
one  clear  aim  here,  as  in  tho  'Makers  of 
Florence,'  and  that  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  be 
picturesque.  Unfortunately,  that  is  precisely 
what  will  not  help  us  in  any  way  in  an  car- 
nest  study  of  Dante,  or  even  to  get  a  satisfac- 
tory general  idea  of  his  scheme  of  things. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  sets  out  by  giving  a  few 
pages  to  the  Life  of  Dante,  then  discusses 
the  earlier  poems,  and  passes  on  to  the  '  Di- 
vina  Commedia,'  and  after  that  devotes  some 


space  to  the  Prose  Works.  In  order  to  make 
her  task  the  easier,  she  tries  to  isolate  Danto 
from  the  leading  influences  of  his  own  asc, 
whilst  she  adopts  a  symbolism  which  rem 
troduces  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  almost  at  the 
outset  of  her  discussion  of  the  Commedia. 
That  there  is  an  internal  or  mystical  tie  in  the 
symbols,  whatever  may  be  said  of  a  secondary 
or  political  meaning  in  them,  and  that  this  tie 
extends  even  l:eyond  the  *  Dlvina  Commedia,' 
essentially  relating  the  earlier  and  later 
poems  together,  as  mirrors  of  Dante's  deeper 
experiences,  we  firmly  believe,  and  we  hold 
that  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Beatrice 
of  the  *  Vita  Nuova '  has  in  the  *  Divina  Corn- 
media'  become  the  symbol  of  love  or  the 
higher  spiritual  reason ;  and  that  Virgil,  rep- 
resenting the  merely  intellectual  reason  of 
the  old  Roman  world,  is  but  a  pathway  or 
conductor  to  that  higher  Reason  or  Love. 
But  to  set  a  mystical  explanation  of  an  indi- 
vidual symbol  alongside  of  a  historical  or  con- 
temporary one,  and  to  leave  it  open  to  the 
reader  which  he  shall  choose,  without  so  much 
as  suggesting  the  probability  of  some  more 
connected  and  absolute  symbolism  in  the 
poet's  mind,  seems  to  us  to  be  hardly  just  to 
Dante;  and  this  is  exactly  what  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant in  several  instances  does.  Her  trans- 
lations of  extracts,  too,  are  sometimes  far  from 
faithful,  and  she  would  have  done  better  by 
Dante  had  she  taken  them  from  Gary,  Ford, 
or  Longfellow.  Sometimes,  too,  she  is  loose 
and  incorrect,  as  when  she  speaks  of  *  Pope 
Celestine,' as  though  there  were  not  several 
Celestines,  and  speaks  of  Manfred  as  the 
nephew  oif  the  Empress  Costanza,  whereas  he 
was  the  sou  of  the  emperor.  It  must  be  said 
that  Mrs.  Oliphant  ^always  writes  vigorously 
and  well,  and  there  are  passages  in  this  littU* 
volume  worthy  of,  all  praise ;  but  as  a  whole 
it  must  be  taken  with  the  deductions  we  have 
reluctantly  indicated,  and  indicated  only,  as 
our  space  would  not  permit  the  citing  of  in- 
stances which  might  easily  have  been  given. 

General  Hamley  presents,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  fair  and  consistent  view  of  Voltaire, 
saying  for  him  what  is  needful  to  recommend 
him  as  far  as  may  be  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
British  mind.  And  what  he  says  he  says 
well.  Ilis  criticisms  of  his  works,  however, 
do  not  strike  us  as  so  successful  as  his  esti- 
mate of  the  characteristics  of  the  man.  He 
raises  the  *  Henriade '  to  a  position  among 
the  great  epics  of  the  world,  which  one  can 
count  on  one's  fingers;  and  he  over  celebrates 
'  Candide '  in  our  opinion.  But  he  has  been 
successful  in  presenting  his  subject  consistent- 
ly, and  has  established,  so  to  say,  his  theory 
of  Voltaire,  by  "reference  to  Voltaire's  writ- 
ings and  contemporary  records.  Whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  General  Hamley  on  separate 
points,  his  industry  and  genial  power  of  rep- 
resentation are  everywhere  present. 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature.  Being  a 
comprehensive  Guide  to  English  Authors 
and  their  Works.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.    Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

It  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  exact  classifica- 
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tion  the  multifarious  contents  of  this  very 
useful  book  of  reference.  ,  Its  aiTangement  is 
alphabetical,  and  it  comprises  (1)  tho  names 
of  all  prominent  writers  and  writers  of  special 
interest;  giving,  under  each,  dates  of  birth 
and  death,  titles  of  works,  compressed  infor- 
mation, and  occasionally  critical  estimates. 
(2)  Titles  of  chief  works  in  the  ilanguage  in 
all  departments  of  literature.  (3)  The  norm 
de  plume  of  writers.  (4)  Familiar  quotations, 
phrases,  and  proverbs.  (5)  Characters  in 
poetry  and  f  ction.  (6)  First  lines  of  poems, 
feongs,  and  ballads.  (7)  Principal  translations 
of  works  by  foreign  writers.  (8)  Names  of 
celebrated  Ubraries  and  literary  societies.  (9) 
Explanations  of  the  various  forms  of  litera- 
ture. (10)  Short  articles  on  special  literary 
topics,  such  as  newspapers,  the  drama,  &c. 
The  miscellaneous  character  thus  indicated 
constitutes  the  real  value  of  the  work  as  a 
library-table  halid  book.  One  continuous 
alphabetical  order  makes  reference  easy,  and 
the  extent  of  the  Information  may  be  inferred 
from  such  entries  as  these:  *  '*  Aching  void,'' 
a  phrase  occurring  in  Cowper's  poem, 
* » Walking  Twith  [God."  '  *  Achitophel,  in 
Dryden's  satire  of  "Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel "  iq.'D.),  is  ^intended  for  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  (1621-1688),  who  abetted  the  re- 
bellion of  Absalom,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
*'  The  character  of  Achitophel,"  says  Hazlitt, 
"ia  very  fine,  and  breathes,  if  not  a  sincere 
love  for  virtue,  a  strong  indignation  against 
vice. "  '  This  kind  of  reference  is,  for  literary 
men,  of  very  great  value. 

Library  of  English  Literature.  Illustrations 
of  English  Religion.  Selected,  Edited, 
and  Arranged  by  Henry  Moblet.  Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Galpin. 

Mr.  Morley's  new  volume  is  very  rich  in 
material.  Ko thing  interests  men  as  religion 
docs.  This  volume  therefore  will,  we  do 
not  doubt,  be  the  most  popular  of  the  series. 
3Ir.  Morley  selects  his  materials  with  the  skill 
of  a  historian,  and  uses  them  with  the  discern- 
ment of  a  philosopher;  or,  in  reality,  an  illus- 
trative selection  from  any  department  of  lit- 
erature demands  a  combination  of  knowledge, 
appreciation,  and  skill,  which  are  not  often 
found.  Mr.  Morley  possesses  this  combina- 
tion in  a  high  degree.  His  volume  therefore 
is  valuable  for  much  more  than  a  mere  miscel- 
lany of  religious  ^literature:  it  is  really  a  his- 
tory of  religious  development  illustrated  by 
examples.  Necessarily  Mr.  Morley  is  most 
meagre  and  inadequate  when  he  deals  with 
contemporary  religious  history.  His  purpose, 
however,  is  not  to  write  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, but  to  trace  the  course  of  religious  lit- 
erature, and  throughout  he  maintains  a  fair 
and  catholic  spirit. 

Picturesque  Europe.  With  Illustrations  on 
Steel  and  Wood  by  the  Most  Eminent 
Artists.  The  British  Isles.  Cassell,  Petter, 
and  Galpin. 

The  second  volume  of  this  really  superb 
book  fitill  treats  of  the  manifold  beauties  of 


our  own  British  Isles.  A  chapter  on  English 
Houses  includes  some  of  our  most  picturesque 
and  famous  residences  and  ruins,  such  as  Had- 
don  Hall,  Penshuist,  Hever  Castle,  and 
Chepstow,  the  letterpress  being  by  Mr.  S. 
Wilson,  and  the  illustrations  by  Boot/  Fenn, 
Rowbotham,  and  Skelton.  Subsequent  chap* 
ters  deal  with  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  bor- 
der castles  and  counties,  cathedral  cities,  the 
Grampians,  Oxford,  the  west  coast  of  Wales, 
Cambridge,  Scotland  [(from  Loch  Ness  to 
Loch  Eil),  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire,  tho 
Lake  Country,  South  Wales,  North  Devon, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  described  and  illus- 
trated by  different  writers  and  artists.  Per- 
haps the  illustrations  are  occasionally  ideal- 
ized ;  but  then  one  remembers  Turner's  reply 
to  a  critic  who  told  him  that  he  '  could  not 
see  it.'  *  Don't  {you  [wishj  you  could.'  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  volume  as  a  whole.  While 
essentially 'a  book  for  ths  million,  the  engrav- 
ings are  in  almost^ every  instance  of  most  ex- 
quisite finish,  and  the  points  of  view  selected 
are  most  artistic,  while  the  descriptions  arc 

f;raphic,  telling,  and  free  ^  from  [fine  writing, 
t  is  a  book  to  exclaim  over,  and  to  which 
one  will  recur  without  i  possibility  of  weari- 
ness. Many  ras  are  the  illustrated  books 
turned  out  by  the  enterprizing  publishers,  they 
have  not,  we  think,  hit  upon  any  idea  more 
happy,  or  realized  it  more  artistically  than  in 
this.  The  letterpress  is  good,  and  tho  whole 
work  sumptuous. 

The  Countries  oj  the  World,  Being  a  Popu- 
lar Description  of  the  various  Continents, 
Islands^  Rivers,  Seas,  and  Peoples  of  the 
Globe.  By  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.    Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

Having  completed  his  work  on  *  The  Races 
of  Manlund,'  Dr.  Brown  has  undertaken  a 
popular  description  of  the  different  countries 
of  the  world.  After  an  account  of  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  of  the  progress  of  discovery,  he  begins 
with  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  tells  us  about 
their  characteristics,  productions,  and  inhabi- 
itants.  Next  he  describes  the  Fur  Countries 
of  North  America,  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  Dr.  Brown  is  an  ad- 
mirable compiler  and  narrator,  and  his  scien- 
tific knowledge  enables  him  to  present  his 
information  in  forms  that  are  as  accurate  as 
they  are  popular.  Natural  phenomena  aro 
described,  productions  and  processes  are  ex- 
plained, an  account  of  both  the  Fauna  and 
the  Flora  of  the  different  countries  is  given, 
and  illustrative  ^incidents  are  skilfully  intro- 
duced. Important  information  is  thus  pre- 
sented in  a  very  interesting  way,  the  whole 
being  profusely  illustrated.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent idea  well  carried  out. 

English  Pictures,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pen- 
cil. By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Manning,  LL.D., 
and  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Greek,  D.D.  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Dr.  Manning  has  created  a  distinct   type 
of  illustrated  books  of  travels.      Ho  has^  a 
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keen  faculty  for  observation,  a  wide  knowl- 
edge, and  a  sure  instinct  for  apt  quotation, 
added  to  a  faculty  fur  easy  and  graceful  de- 
scription. If  anybody  tbinks  that  books  STich 
as  his  are  easily  compiled,  let  him  try. 
There  is  a  genius  for  compilation,  as  well  as 
for  creating,  and  this  Dr.  Manning  possesses. 
In  the  present  volume  he  has  been  assisted 
by  Dr.  Green,  and  it  is  devoted  to  the  inex- 
haustible store  of  natural  beauty  and  histori- 
cal incident  of  our  own  land.  From  the  most 
ancient  churches  and  castles  to  the  Bunyan 
gates  recently  presented  to  the  Bunyan  Meet- 
ing House  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  all  places 
and  all  things  are  made  to  furnish  pictorial 
matter.  The  letterpress  and  the  engra^ngs 
are  mutually  illustrative.  Historical,  bio- 
graphical, and  anecdotical  reminiscences  are 
skilfully  interwoven  with  description  in  the 
text.  Some  of  the  most  charming  places  and 
most  romantic  incidents  of  our  history  arc 
presented  to  the  reader  in  artistic  and  in- 
teresting forms.  Town  and  country,  river 
and  forest,  mountain  and  woodland,  are  all 
represented.  The  engravings  and  the  letter- 
press are  bol  h  good,  although  some  of  the 
former  have  done  duty  before.  The  subjects 
are  none  the  less  attractive  for  being  familiar. 
As  a  popular  and  inexpensive  tabic  book  for 
modest  homes  and  birthday  gifts,  we  cannot 
speak  of  the  little  volume  too  highly.  To 
specify  its  excellences  is  impossible  within 
our  space. 

Th6  Agamemnon  of  ^schylui.  Transcribed 
by  RoBBRT  Browmino.  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Browning  has  committed 
the  ^i*eat  mistake  of  undertaking  a  task  far 
beyond  his  powers.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
*'  transcribe '  (or  what  ordinary  mortals  call 
to  translate)  a  poet  of  whose  language  he 
knew  very  little,  and  whose  real  spirit  and 
meaning  he  has  proved  himself,  if  for  that 
reason  alone,  unaole  to  represent.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  but  a  thoroughly  sound 
Greek  scholar  to  estimate  the  poetry  of 
iEschylus.  No  one  else  can  comprehend  the 
metaphorical  language  he  employs,  or  give 
the  exact  equivalents  for  his  expressions.  No 
one,  indeed,  but  a  deep  student  of  all  the 
plays  and  fragments  of  this  great  poet  can 
rightly  appreciate  his  mind  or  trace  tbo  tenor 
of  his  thoughts.  Mr.  Browning^s  natural 
love  of  mysticism,  and  his  habitual  obscurity 
of  language,  induced  him  to  hope  that  a  very 
literal  translation  of  the  somewhat  turgid 
iEschylean  phraseology  would  give  a  result 
unmeaning  enough  to  captivate  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  his  style.  It  is  unfair) 
however,  so  to  t  raves  tie  a  grand  old  poet  as 
to  make  him  use  such  language  as  forms  the 
staple  of  Mr.  Browning's  *  transcription.' 
Take  the  following,  as  an  example  without 
selection,  but  an  average  specimen  (p.  64) : 

*  Approach    then,   my  monarch,  of   Troia  the 

Backer,  of  Atreus  the  son  ! 
How  ought  I  address  tliee,  liow  ought  I  revere 

thee, — nor  yet  overhittlng 
Nor  yet  underbending  the  grace  that  is  fitting  ? 


Many  of  mortals  hasten' to  honour  the  seeming:- 

to-be — 
Passing  by  jufltice  :  and,  with  the  ill-faring,  to 

groan  as  he  groans  all  are  free. 
But  no  bite  of  the  sorrow  their  liver  h«is  reached 

to  : 
They  say  with  the  joyful, — one  outside  on  each, 

too, 
As  they  force  to  a  smile  smlleless  faces.' 

Is  there  a  person  of  sense  who  thinks  such 
rubbish  as  this  is  poetry  f  Is  it  intelligible 
at  ain  Is  it  anything  but  absolute,  unmiti- 
gated nonsense  ?  For  what  is  the  meaning 
of  *  overhitting,'  or  *  underbending '  a  grace  ? 
What  iEschylus  does  say  (if  Mr.  Browning 
had  understood  his  Greek)  is,  *■  neither  over- 
shooting nor  coming  short  of  the  true  mean 
of  compliment,'  i,e.^  saying  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  in  praise, — a  metaphor,  or  rather 
two  metaphors,  from  aiming  at  a  mark,  and 
from  driving  short  of  the  terminal  pillar  in  a 
stadium.  We  fear  we  shall  be  accused  of 
wishing  to  raise  a  laugh  at  Mr.  Browning,  if 
we  add  two  or  three  brief  extracts;  but  he 
has  published  a  book  with  bis  name,  and  he 
must  face  criticism.     On  p.  91 : — 

'  Cassandra.  Eh,  eh,  papal,  papal, 
What  this,  I  espy  ? 
Some  net  of  Hades  undoubtedly ! 
Nay,  rather,  the  snare 
Ts  she  who  has  share 

In  his  bed,  who  takes  part  in  the  murder  there 
But  may  a  revolt^- 
Unceasing  assault — 
On  the  Race,  raise  a  shout 
Sacrificial,  about 
A  victim — by  stonin^r — 
For  murder  atoning ! ' 

In  p.  13  the  Chorus  of  Elders  thus  speaks : — 

'  Thus  ready  is  the  beauteous  one  with  help 
To  those  small  dewdrop  things  fierce  lion's 
whelp, 
And  udder-loving  litter  of  each  brute 
That  roams  the  mead :  and  therefore  makes  she 

suit. 
The  fair  one,  for  fulfilment  to  the  end 
Of  things  these  signs  portend — 
Which  partly  smtle,  iudeed.  but  partly  scowl — 
The  phantasms  of  the  fowl.' 

Here  we  get  on  fairly  (only  fairly)  well,  till 
our  risible  faculties  are  sadly  tried  by  that 
tremendous  pathos,  *•  the  phantasms  of  tlie 
fowl,' — a  simple  phrase  in  ^Eschylus,  mean- 
ing the  appearance  of  ominous  birds  on  the 
journey.     Let  us  try,  for  better  luck,  p.  9: — 

'  And  here  and  there,  heaven-high  the  torch  up- 

lifts 
Flame — medicated  with  persuasions  mild. 
With  foul  admixture  unbeguiled — 
Of  holy  unguent,  from  the  clotted  chrism 
Brought  from  the  palace,  safe  in  its  abysm.' 

Page  after  page  of  this  kind  of  *•  poetry  ' 
reads,  to  any  person  of  common  sense,  like 
one  tissue  of  elaborate  nonsense.  Even  the 
grandest  lines  in  the  eriginal,  like  that  fine 
verse  (972,  fine,  however,  only  in  Greek), 
uvdpdc  re'ktiov  dCtfi!  kmarpu^ufUvov,  *when  the 
man  of  authority  is  resident  in  the  house,'  is 
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travestied  by' the  feeble  and  tasteless  parody, 
*the  perfect  man  his  homo  perambulating.' 
Every  page  shows  that  Mr.  Browning  could 
not  understand  the  original.  Some  of  his 
mistranslations  are  such  as  would  disgrace  a 
schoolboy.  For  instance,  In  the  *•  torch 
scene '  (304),  the  verse,  uTpvve  6ea/idv  fju)  xari- 
^taQai  irvpdc  (which  is  probably  the  true  read- 
ing for  x^'^C'oBai),  Mr.  Browning  translates 

*  enforced  the  law — **  to  never  stint  the  fire 
stuff,"  '  the  simple  sense  of  the  original  being, 
that  the  bonfire  on  one  hill  '  urged  on  the 
law  of  the  beacons  not  to  be  deficient  (in 
brightness).'  By  Qea/idg  ttv^V  the  preconcerted 
rule  of  the  line  of  beacons  is  described.  The 
rendering  of  orpweiv  Oeofidv  *to  enforce  a 
law  '  is  as  faulty  as  any  translation  can  be;  it 
is,  simply,  utterly  wrong.  Wrong,  too,  is 
kotfiuvTcg  i^hjya  (597),  *  soothing  the  flame, '  for 
'  extinguishing  it.' 

Mr.  Browning  is  not  entitled  to  say,  as  he 
does  say  in  his  preface,  that  the  text  of  the 

*  Agamemnon,'  is  *  sadly  corrupt,  probably 
interpolated,  and  certainly  mutilated. '  That 
is  a  dictum  which,  coming  from  one  who  has 
no  claim  to  be  a  Greek  critic,  is  not  of  the 
smallest  value.  Still  less  has  ho  a  right  to 
talk  about  *the  artistic  (!)  confusion  of 
tenses,  moods,  and  persons,  with  which  the 
original* teems.'  According  to  Mr.  Browning 
who  very  often  does  not  write  grammatically, 
— as  when  he  says  (pp.  68  and  144),  *  to  who 
gained  the  sickness,'  and  '  to  who  accept  it ' 
— ^schylus  was  no  better  in  that  respect 
than  himself;  a  proposition  which  we  take 
upon  ourselves  to  deny.  If  Mr.  Browning 
takes  pleasure  in  coining  words  that  do  not 
exist,   often  on  a  very  barbarous  model,  as 

*  sonority,'     *musicality'    (preface,    p.   vi.), 

*  usurpature, '     '  upsdthral, '      *  song-suasion, ' 

*  unchilded, '  *  passaged, '  *  advantaged, ' 
'  strewment,'  and  many  more  such  monstrosi- 
ties; and  if  he  chooses  to  interlard  the  verses 
of  an  early  Greek  poet  with  Latinisms  de- 
rived from  1  he  Augustan  age,  such  as  *  suc- 
cinctly,' *  dispersion,'  *  recognition, '*  exacti- 
tude,* *  solicitude,'  *  denominating,'  *  progeni- 
tors,' *  precipitate,'  *j^o3cillating,'  '  diffidence,' 

*  perambulating,'  *con8ummatmg,'  *  experi- 
menting,' *  prostration, '  *  satisfaction,'  'pre- 
lusive,', 'marriage-prolusions,'  *  prognosti- 
cate,' 'mollify,'  'surreptitious,' — wo  can  only 
assure  him  that  these  are  not  our  notions  of 
'  high  art.'  Many  of  his  verses  are  so  devoid 
of  rhythm  that  it  is  hard  to  recognize  any 
metre  at  all ;  take  the  following  as  examples : — 

*Troia  do  the  Achaloi  hold,  this    same  day' 

(p.  23). 
'And — as  may  best  be — I  my  revered  husband ' 

(p.  50). 

Where  *  revered '  requires  the  accent  to  be 
wrongly  laid  on  the  first  syllable,  and  Troia 
to  be  a  trisyllable  with  the  i  long.  Again 
(p.  21),  the  verse — 

'  Honoured 'the  third  libation — pa'an  that  should 
bring  '— 

is  a  foot  too  long,  and  is  <  hypercataleotic ' 
in  quite  a  wrong  place.     Such  lines  as  the 


following  (p.  G5)  seem  to  us  simply  no  verses 
at  all ;  they  are  prose  and  nothing  else : — 

*  Thou  to  me.  then,  indeed,  sending  an  army  for 

Helena's  sake, 
(I  will  not  conceal  it)  wast — oh,  by  no  help  of 

the  Muses  ! — depicted 
Not  well  of  thy  midriff  the  >udder  directing, — 

convicted 
Of  brin;;ing  a  boldness  they  did  not  desire  to  the 

men  with  existence  at  stake.' 


Here  is  rhyme,  indeed,  but  not  rhythm. 
The  original,  in  good  anapaests,  is  perverted 
by  such  an  unmetrical  parody. 

The  actual    errors  of  translation  are  too 
numerous  to  be  noticed  at  length;  but  wo 
subjoin  a  few  instances  of  entirely  mistaken 
meaning:  (p.  49)  'O'ercome  bywords,  their 
sense  1  do  not  gainsay,'  for  '  I  do  not  refuse 
to  be  prevailed  upon  by  your  words ; '  (p.  62) 
'  How  then  if,  speaking  good,   things  true 
thou  chance  on,'  for  'I  would  then  you  may 
prove  right  by  telling  good  news  which  is 
true;'    (p.    56)    'We    chewed  the    cud    in 
thoughts,'  for  '  We  tried  to  beguile  in  anxious 
thought;'  'Pain  to  turn  from  sickness,' for 
'To  turn  away  the  mischief  of  diseasie;'  (p. 
85)  '  Speak  thou,  instead  of  voice,  with  hand 
as  Kara  do.'    We  do  not  know  who  or  what 
'  Kara '  (Carians  ?)  arc,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  verse  of  iEschylus  means,  '  Then  do  you, 
in  place  of  voice,  make  known  your  meaning 
by  the  hand-siguals  of  a  stranger;'  '  The  joy, 
in  short,  of  scaping  all  that's— fatal  ! '    Mr. 
Browning  thinks  this  is  what  Clytemnestra 
calls  her  husband;  but  the  real  meaning  is,  as 
a  separate  and   distinct  reflection,    '  Well  ! 
'tis  a  pleasure  to  have  got  rid  of  all  constraint' 
(p.  70).       'While,  were  he  dying  (as  the 
words  abounded), '  v/hich  is  nonsense,  should 
have  been  transla^ted,  '  Had  he  been  dead,  as 
most  of  the  reports  brought  word.   *  This  hos- 
pitality I  ask  as  dying, '  should  be,  '  And  I  call 
you  to  be  my  witness  of  this,  as  one  about 
to  die;'  (p.  145)  *  To  have  reaped  away  these, 
even,  is  a  harvest  much  to  me,'  which  again 
is  nonsense,  should  be,  'But  to  have  reaped 
even  this  is  a  harvest  in  many  respects  disas- 
trous;' (p.  107)  *Ototoi,  LukeionApollon,  ah 
me — me  I*    We  wonder  here  why  the  god  of 
light  should  be  called,  as  he  nowhere  is  called 
Avxefuv,  '  Instead  of  my  sire's  altar,  waits  the . 
hack-block,  She  struck  with  first-warm  bloody 
sacrificing  !'    Here  wo  have  neither  sense  nor 
grammar  to  guide  us.     What  the  poet  does 
say,  with  1  he  greatest  pathos,  is,  that  instead 
of  being  slain  at  the  family  altar,  a  butcher's 
block  awaits  poor  Uassandra,    when  she  is 
knocked  on  the  head  with  a  slaughter  that 
will  make  hor  warm  life-blood  to  flow,  viz., 
from  the  chopping  of  the  fatal  axe.    Not  less 
absurd  is    the  rendering    of   npovon^  (234) 
^head-downward.'       Mr.   Browning  renders 
Kdpi^  ifiofjufau  ^piua^  (v.  277)    '  My  mind  thou 
mockest  grossly.'    The  real  meaning  is, '  Yon 
have   greatly   underrated   my    intelligence.' 
The  expression  he  uses  is  not  only  incorrect, 
but  without  meaning.      You    may  mock  a 
man's  manners,  but  not  his  mind;  to  mock  a 
thing  groiily  conveys  no  idea  at  all.     Equally 
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maccaratc  is  i^tKvaOai  ruSe  ruxf^^i  *  tu  reach  this 
swiftness.'  This  would  require  the  genitive 
ruxo}}^.  The  right  sense  is,  *Who  could 
arrive  with  such  speed  f '  In  484,  trpd  rov 
&avivToc  is  not  *  l>efore  its  view,'  which  would 
be  npd  Tov  ^avijvaty  but  ^  in  preference  to  thttt 
which  has  been  seen,'  or  actually  realised. 
In  575,  the  Greek  ^boasting  to  the  light  of 
the  sun '  is  entirely  missed.  The  flue  verse 
in  974,  fiiXot  6e  toi  aol  ruvirep  uv  fU*?.^  re'^eiv 
*  Ma^  that  be  your  care,  tchatever  it  U  that 
you  intend  to  bring  to  pass '  (i.e.  the  death 
of  Agamemnon,  which  the  queen  dare  not 
plainly  speak  of),  is  absurdly  rendered,  *  Thy 
care  be  —  yea — of  things  thou  mayst  make 
perfect, '  which,  again,  is  nonsense.  The  very 
last  verse  is  wrongly  translated,  *  ruling  o'er 
this  household  excellently  well.'  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  failed  to  perceive  that  xaXu;  belongs 
to  O^uofievj  not  to  KparovvTe.  '  We,  who  have 
authority  in  this  bouse,  will  set  matters 
aright.' 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr. 
Browning  has  altogether  mistaken  his  voca- 
tion. A  bare  literal  translation  of  ^schylus, 
especially  if  it  bo  at  once  quaint,  pedantic, 
inaccurate,  and  obscure,  will  seem  quite  un- 
intelligible enough  to  please  the  most  de- 
voted admirers  of  the  new  school  of  mystic 
poets.  But  iEschylus  hat  a  meaning,  though 
Mr.  Browning  cannot  give  it.  He  has,  as 
Pindar  expresses  it,  *  a  voice  for  the  know- 
ing.' It  has  already  been  given  in  many 
much  better  versions,  notably  by  Mr.  Da  vies, 
though  neither  of  his,  nor  of  Professor  Con- 
ington's,  nor  of  Miss  A.  Swan  wick's,  nor 
of  any  other  translation,  prose  or  poetic,  does 
Mr.  Browning  condescend  to  make  the  slight- 
est mention.  If  he  had  consulted  them  more, 
and  trusted  to  himself  very  much  less,  his 
task  would  have  been  better  [performed  than 
it  has  been,  and  we  should  have  been  spared 
an  ungracious  and  unwelcome  part,  but  one 
which  we  consider  a  duty.  If  iBschylus 
really  wrote  such  nonsense  as  his  translator 
attributes  to  him,  it  would  be  worse  than  a 
waste  of  time  to  study  him  at  all. 

7'he  Agamemnon  of  jEtehylus,  Translated 
into  English  Verse,  By  E.  D.  A.  Morshead, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  As- 
sistant Master  of  Winchester  College. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  careful,  highly  finished,  and 
studied  rendering  of  the  most  profound  and 
most  difficult  of  Greek  tragedies.  The 
language  throughout  is  plain,  effective,  well- 
chosen,  and  poetical ;  the  metre  smooth  and 
harmonious,  and  the  translation  everywhere 
correct.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  of  tlio  many 
that  have  already  appeared.  The  preface, 
too,  is  very  well  written,  and  shows  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  poet's  mind  and  theology 
in  dealing  with  the  consequences  of  ancestral 
sin.  The  difficult  choruses,  which  the  author 
well  describes  as  ^  the  poet's  profoundest 
musings  on  the  moral  and  religious  and  his- 
torical problems  suggested  by  the  mythical 
tale  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  his 
drama,'  arc  most  skilfully  turned  into  good 


and  intelligible  verse,  perfectly  free  from 
bombast,  and  possessing  the  singular  merit 
of  giving  the  exact  sense  of  the  original  with 
additional  clearness. 

A  short  extract  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
harmony  of  the  versification  (p.  27) : — 

'Herald:   O  land  of  Argoe,  fatherland    of 

mine! 
To  thee  at  last,  beneath  the  tenth  year's  sun, 
My  feet  return  ;  the  bark  of  my  emprise. 
The'  one  by  one  hope's  anchors  broke  away. 
Held  by  the  last,  and  now  rides  safely  here. 
Long,  long  my  soul  despaired  to  win,  in  deatb, 
Its  longed-for  rest  within  our  Argive  land  ; 
And  now,  all  hail,  O  earth,  and  hail  to  thee, 
New-risen  sun !  and  hail  our  country's  God, 
Hfgh-ruling  Zeus,  and  thou,  the  Pythian  Lord, 
Whose  arrows  smote  us  once, — smite  thou  no 

more ! 
Was  not  thy  wrath  wreaked  fall  upon  our 

heads, 
O  Einff  Apollo,  by  Scamander's  side  ? 
Turn  tnou,  be  turned,  be  saviour,  healer,  now  ! ' 

The  last  verse  is  an  excellent  rendering  of 
the  beautiful  line  (512) — 

vt;v  6*  avre  aur^p  ioOt  koI  ir<u6vio?,  &va^  'AiroT.Xov. 

The  fine  account  of  the  storm  which  dis- 
persed the  Grecian  fleet  on  its  return-  is  also 
very  happily  given  in  some  of  its  more  diffi- 
cult passages.     Thus  (p.  36) :  — 

*  Night  and  great  horror  of  the  rising  wave 
Came  o'er  as,  and  the  blasts  that  blow  fronr 

Thrace, 
;  Clashed  ship  with  ship  :  and  some,  with  plung- 
ing prow. 

Thro'  scudding  drifts  of  spray,  and  raviog 
storm. 

Vanished,   as   strays   by  some   ill    shepherd 
driven.' 

A  happy  version  this  of  noiftivoz  naKov  arpSPi^, 
where,  however,  by  *the  shepherd,'  the  un- 
skilful steersman  is  perhaps  meant,  and  arpopoc 
is  the  unsteady  course  which  the  ship  ia 
made  to  pursue.  Compare  with  this  Mr. 
Browning's  unmusical  verse,  which  conveys 
no  clear  idea  or  description  to  the  mind, — 

*  Off  they  went,  vanished,  through  a  bad  herd's 

whirling,' 

where  'herd,'  if  it  means  Micrdsman, '  is  as 
ambiguous  as  '  whirling.' 

A  specimen  of  choral  rendering  is  the  fol- 
lowing (p.  88) : — 

*  Strong  blew  the  breeze — the  surge  closed  o'er 
The  cloven  track  of  keel  and  oar. 

But  while  she  fled,  there  drove  along, 
Fast  in  her  wake,  a  mighty  throng — 
Athirst  for  blood,  athirst  for  war. 

Forward,  in  fell  pursuit,  they  sprung. 
Then  leapt  on  Simois'  bank,  ashore, 

The  leafy  coppices  among — 
No  rangers,  they,  of  wood  and  field. 
Bat  huntsmen  of  the  sword  and  shield.' 

This  is  quite  in  the  style  of  Scott,  be  the 
remark  taken  as  a  compliment  or  otherwise. 
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A  little  below  (p.  39),  the  lines — 

*  Even  now,  and  in  far  other  tone, 
Troy  chants  her  dirge  of  mighty  moan, 
Woe  upon  Paris,  woe  and  hate  / 
Who  wooed  hie  country' a  doom  for  mate, — 
This  the  harden  of  the  groan, 
Wherein  she  waits  disconsolate,'  &c., 

contrast  favourably  with  Mr.  Browning's  ver- 
sion,— 

'  Bat  learning  a  new  hymn  for  that  which  was, 

The  ancient  city  of  Priamos 

Groans  probably  a  ^reat  and  general  dirge. 

Denominating  Paris 
*'  The  man  that  miserably  marries :  "  ' — 

where  was  is  no  more  a  rhyme  with  Priamos, 
than  Paris  is  with  marries.  The  author,  in- 
deed, as  the  result  shows,  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  competition,  as  he  tells  us  he  fore- 
boded (preface,  p.  xxix.).  Such  a  difficult 
phrase  as  fieXayKep(t»  Xapovaa  /irfxavr^/iaTi  (1127) 
is  far  better  given  by  Mr.  Morshead,  *  In 
treacherous  wrath  muffling  his  swarthy  boms', 
than  by  Mr.  Browning,  *  She  strikes  him  now 
with  the  black-horned  trick,' — ^an  expression 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  English.  So,  in  278, 
uzrepoc  ijidri^  is  much  better  rendered  by  *  Some 
rumoar'd  word  not  sped  from  Troy,'  than  by 
Mr.  Brovrning's  inelegant  verse, — 

'  Bat  has  there  puffed  thee  up  some  unwing'd 
omen  ? ' 

*The  joetry  of  ^Eachylus,'  the  author  re- 
marks (preface,  p.  xix.),  is  the  precursor  of 
the  philosophy  of  Plato :  the  vague  and  mys- 
terious problems  over  which  the  poet 
brooded,  occame  the  subjects  of  moral  phil- 
osophy in  the  next  generation.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  we  have  in  ^^Sschylus  the  be- 
ginnings of  speculation,  not  its  ultimate  forms ; 
and  the  greatness  of  this  first  step  will  be  at 
once  apparent.'  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  that  the  Pythagorean  teaching  of 
^^scbylus  was  largely  adopted  by  Plato  in  his 
later  teaching.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  re- 
gard philosophy  at  Athens  in  a  crude  or  im- 
perfect state  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  Many 
of  the  poet^s  sententious  observations  («^.,  in 
Eumen.  5o0,  that  to  be  really  just  a  man  must 
act  on  his  free-will)  form  the  subjects  of  dis.- 
cussions  in  Aristotle.  What  is  really  remark- 
able in  the  theology  of  j^schylus  is  his  transi- 
tion from  the  earlier  demon-worship  of  fear 
and  propitiatory  blood-offerings,  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  beneficent  agency  of 
omnipotent  celestial  beings, — the  worship  of 
veneration,  of  faith,  and  of  prayer.  This  is 
beautifully  shown  in  the  successful  appeal  of 
Orestes  in  the  Eumenides  to  save  him  from 
blood-guiltiness,  and  from  the  relentless  per- 
secution of  the  vengeful  infernal  Furies. 

Mr.  Morshead  says  (preface,  p.  xxvii.J  that 
his  object  has  been,  throughout,  to  oe,  if 
possible,  readable.  We  think  he  has  entirely 
succeeded.  His  version  is  more  than  read- 
able— it  is  enjoyable.  If  his  object  had  been 
to  write  something  as  unlike  English,  and  as 
like  a  crude  and  literal  translation  of  Greek 
words  and  compounds  as  be  could  devise,  he 


might  possibly  have  found  some  to  praise  him. 
But  he  has  been  guided  by  good  sense  and 
good  taste,  and  has  rightly  preferred  the  ele- 
gant to  the  sensational.  To  translate 
iEschylus,  something  more  is  needful  than  to 
give  a  servile  equivalent  to  a  word  or  phrase. 
One  must  feel  in  Greek  and  write  in  English, 
and  the  genius  of  one  language  and  of  ono 
sort  of  poetry  must  be  kept  in  view  quite  as 
much  as  those  of  the  other. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Cooper.     Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Carlyle  wished  that  he  could  enjoy  the 

Erison  comforts  of  a  certain  Chartist  nota- 
ility  whom  he  saw  in  prison,  and  gave  it  as 
his  delit>erate  opinion  that  theu  the  world 
should  get  such  a  work  out  of  him  as  it  would 
not  else  do  with  ^  taxes  and  botherations. ' 
Mr.  Thomas  Cooper's  experience  does  not  ex- 
hibit *•  comforts  *  as  the  producing  causes  of 
poetic  production ;  but  he  confesses  that  he 
could  never  have  written  such  a  poem  as  '  The 
Purgatory  of  Suicides,'  if  he  had  not  for  two 
years  been  confined  in  Stafford  gaol.  It  is  a 
remarkable  poem  in  every  way  for  a  working 
shoemaker  to  have  composed  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  some  of  the  most  powerful 
touches  in  it  are  directly  autobiographical.' 
Indeed,  the  great  interest  of  the  poem  is 
autobiographical.  No  doubt  there  is  great 
command  of  rhythm  evident  in  it — ^for  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  if  not  elegantly  used,  is 
most  vigorously  sustained  through  a  poem 
almost  as  long  as  the  'Paradise  Lost,'  and 
.  certainly  there  is  sweep  of  imagination  and 
k  certain  boldness  and  grandeur  in  many 
passages;  but  it  is  not  faultless  in  points  of 
taste,  and  its  faults  are  almost  as  interesting 
to  the  critic  as  its  beauties.  Space  will  not 
allow  of  our  illustrating  these  points.  The 
reader,  if  curious,  must  go  to  the  poem  itself, 
which  we  earnestly  recommend  him  to  do ; 
but  we  cannot  help  remarking  here  on  the 
simple,  affecting,  and  brave  words  with  which 
Thomas  Cooper  speaks  of  his  wrongs  and 
sufferings.  No  nobleman  could  be  more  for- 
bearing or  more  dignified,  or  plead  his  cause 
with  his  contemporaries  and  posterity  with 
more  effect.  !  Culture,  it  almost  makes  us 
think,  is  sometimes  inborn,  for  what  educa- 
tion or  care  could  have  enabled  a  man  to 
write  with  more  effect  than  Mr.  Cooper  does 
on  Sir  William  FoUett,  who  was  the  main 
cause  of  his  having  been  unjustly  imprisoned? 
*  The  Paradise  of  Martyrs '  is  in  some  re- 
spects more  finished,  but  not  so  powerful  as 
the  '  prison  rhyme ;'  but  the  volume  will  no 
doubt  find  a  wide  welcome,  alike  ou  its  own 
account  and  the  record  of  the  peculiar  ele- 
ments of  character  and  circumstances  that  it 
preserves. 

The  Works  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor :  Vol.  I.  Philip 
Van  Artevelde.     Vol.  II.   Edwin  the  Fair. 
Isaac   Comnenus.     Vol.    III.     Tlie    Virgin 
Widow,  St.  ClemenVs  Eve,  and  other  Poems. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  then  a  clerk  in  a  public 

office,  forty  years  ago  published  *  Philip  Van 
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Artevddc'  by  way  of  reaction  against  the 
pafuiion  and  Byronism  of  the  day.  In  one 
sense  it  has  been  successful,  in  another  not. 
It  has  received  the  meed  of  critics  aa  a  most 
skilful  effort  in  the  direction  of  using  dra- 
matic elements  to  give  effect  to  what  is  really 
a  historical  narrative,  and  in  maintaining  and 
justifying  the  dramatic  form  while  dispensing 
with  several  dramatic  elements.  The  public 
did  not  take  to  the  new  poem  with  acclama- 
tion, but  it  has  steadily  risen  in  repute  as  a 
work  of  art,  which  justifies  the  theory  on 
which  it  was  composed.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
outline  the  story  at  this  time  of  day.  Philip 
Van  Artevcldc  is  the  son  of  a  brewer  of  Qhent, 
who  assumes  a  patriotic  position  similar  to 
that  of  Massaniello  or  Rienzi,  surrounds  him- 
self with  followers,  and  attains  in  May  1382 
a  triumph  which  was  but  short-lived,  lasting 
only  some  six  months.  The  character  of 
Philip  is  developed  with  great  skill,  and  with 
the  note  of  a  cold,  clear,  business-like  analy- 
sis. If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  it  as 
creative,  it  is  that  even  when  he  is  living  an 
easy  life,  like  Isaac  Wo  1  ton,  fishing  and 
meditating  in  his  rich  retirement,  we  are 
made  to  sec  too  clearly  the  possibilities  of 
such  power,  and  also  of  the  faults  that  con- 
tribute most  to  bring  about  his  downfall, 
when  stirred  into  full  life  by  sudden  access 
to  power.  One  of  the  most  skilful  points  in 
the  drama  is  the  way  in  which  the  conflicting 
loves  of  Philip  are  managed — more  especially 
in  the  episodical  *  Lay  of  Elena ' — ^meaning 
Elena  deila  Torre,  his  passion  for  whom  is 
strong;  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive situations  in  any  modem  drama  is  that 
where  Sir  Fleureant  dies  by  Elena^s  hand, 
near  the  close.  Mr.  Forman  has  well  said : 
'  What  we  have  most  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Tay- 
lor for  is  the  large  and  statesmanlike  intelli- 
gence with  which  he  has  studied  and  mastered 
a  historical  situation  of  no  mean  significance, 
and  the  craftsmanlike  intelligence  with  which 
he  has  embodied  the  situation  in  each  in- 
stance when  mastered.  He  carries  us  with 
him  to  the  times  and  places  of  his  play,  and 
sets  us  in  the  midst  of  stir  and  turbulence ; 
shows  us  individual  life  at  struggle  amid  the 
throes  of  national  life ;  ond  gives  us  the  su- 
preme enjoyment  that  dramatists,  above  all 
men,  can  give  us,  of  standing  *^calm  and 
supercilious^'  among  the  lifelike  movements 
of  a  mimic  world,  to  pass  away  at  will  out  of 
its  turmoil  and  agony  and  bloodshed — keep- 
ing the  pleasure  and  the  lesson  and  the 
knowledge,  and  leaving  the  pain  behind.' 
As  such,  the  drama  has  a  distinctive  place  in 
literature,  and  will  hold  its  place. 

The  second  volume,  which  contains  *  Ed- 
win the  Fair'  and  ^ Isaac  Comncnus,'  is  as 
full  of  interest  for  the  student;  and  if  'Ed- 
win the  Fair '  does  not  show  so  obtrusively 
the  theories  of  art  on  which  Sir  Henry  Tay- 
lor has  worked;  it  has  perhaps  additional 
elements  uf  popular  interest.  In  *■  Isaac  Com- 
nenus' — which,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the 
earliest  of  Sir  Henry's  dramas — the  scene  is 
laid  at  Constantinople,  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.     The  local  colour  is  ad- 


I  mirably  convoyed.  Is^iac  Comnenus  is  subtly 
touched,  but  reminds  us  too  much  of  Philip 
Van  Artevelde  in  several  traits.  The  poet 
has  spent  his  greatest  pains  on  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Greek  Church,  who  is  vividly  and 
directly  presented  to  us.  The  edition  alto- 
gether is  admirable,  and  should  attract  new 
readers  to  these  noble  works. 

The    School   of   Shakespeare,     By    Richard 
Simpson,  M.A«     Chat  to  and  Windus. 

This  book  will  be  found  of  great  service  to 
Shakespeare  students.     We  cannot  say  that 
we  accept  all  its  conclnsions,  but  it  is  to  us 
very  interesting.     Mr.  Simpson  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  own  line  of  work,  and  he  did 
make  some  discoveries  and  set  forth  some  very 
ingenious  guesses.     Shakespeare  has  had  no 
more  industrious  and  persistent  interpreter. 
One  of  the  special  points  to  which  Mr.  Simp- 
son more  lately  devoted  much  time  and  pains 
was  to  trace  out  clearly  the  division  of  labour 
among  the   Elizabethan  dramatists  through 
the  formation  and  rearrangement  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  companies  of  playwrights  in  Shakes- 
peare's time.      In  1594  two  of  these  com- 
panies were  active — the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
and   the  Lord  Admirars.     Shakespeare  was 
connected  with  the  LordChaniberlain*8,  while 
Henslowe  and  Allen  were  members  of  the 
Lord  Admiral's.     The  plays  that  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Ix)rd  Chamberlain's  company 
Mr.  Simpson  designates  by  the  term,  *  School 
of  Shakespeare,'  and  this  explains  ttisi  title. 
He  examines  them  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness, and  ho  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
Shakespeare  imparted  to  them  a  variety  and 
elevation  that  are  lacking  in  the  plays  pro- 
duced by  the  opposing  company,   *  an  illite- 
rate and  commercial  character '  obtainfng  in 
them.     lie  finds  a  special  point  in  favour  of 
his  view  in  the  fact  that  they  ^  consistently 
favoured  the  school  to  which  Essex  was  at- 
tached.'   He  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to 
considering  the  merits  and  authorship  of  the 
'Famous  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Captain  Thomas  Stuckwell.'    He  infers  that 
this  play  was  acted  by;  the  Chamberlain's 
company,  resting  chiefly  on  its  affinity  with 
the  '  Alarum  for  London,'  which  is  known  to 
have  been  so  acted.     He  finds  Shakespeare^s 
hand  in  it,  as  in  some  others  of  the  old  plays; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare 
did  tTien  generally  rearrange,   project,  and 
superintend  the  remodelling  of  many  plays. 
Mr.    Simpson  throws,  too,   a  good  deal  of 
liglit  on  the  relations  in  which  Greene,  the 
head  of  the  university,  or  literate  playwrights, 
stood  to  Shakespeare,  as  the  leader  of  the 
non-university  or  *  illiterate '  set,  with  special 
reference  to  the  year  1592;  but  he  draws  cer- 
tain secondary  lines  of  argument,  which  put 
him  sometimes,  we  think,  in  the  awkward 
position  of  proving  too  much,   though   his 
anthology  of  personal  hits  in  the  plays  of  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  is  richly  interesting  and 
curious. 

A  EReiory  of  Roman  Literature^  from  the  Ear- 
liest Period  to  the  Death  of  Marcus  Aurdius, 
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By  Charles  Thomas  Cruttwell,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford.    Charles  Griffin  and  Co. 

The  author  designs  this  elaborate  and  very 
careful  work  for  students  at  the  Universities, 
and  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  or  other  ad- 
vanced examinations,  but  hopes  it  will  prove 
useful  to  all  who  are  interested  in  *  the  grand 
literature  of  Rome.'  In  an  excellent  intro- 
ductoiy  chapter,  Mr.  Cruttwell  compares  the 
rival  claims  of  Latin  with  Greek  literature, 
and  remarks  on  the  alternations  of  popularity 
which  each  has  undergone  at  various  times 
and  in  various  nations.  The  *  almost  fault- 
less correctness  *  of  Latin  composition  he  re- 
gards as  one  reason  why  it  has  so  high  an 
educational  value,  and  in  this  point,  he  says, 
'Latin  stands  alone.'  Its  comparatively  late 
rise  as  a  literature,  almost  or  quite  from  con- 
siderably earlier  Greek  models,  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  deprives  it 
of  much  claim  to  a  genuine  originality ;  but 
what  it  wanted  in  this  respect  it  made  up 
in  art.  The  'perfection  of  poetry  was  not 
attained  until  the  time  of  Augustus,'  while 
prose  had  declined  after  the  era  of  Cicero. 

The  first  chapter  ^ves  some  of  the  *  best- 
known  specimens  of  archaic  Latin,  as  intro- 
ductory to  *  The  Beginning  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture' (chap.  ii.).  Which  of  the  two  chief 
sources  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  composition. 
Religion  and  the  Stage,  was  the  most  prolific 
in  the  genesis  may  be  questioned.  The  the- 
ory of  an  ancient  Roman  ballad  literature, 
maintained  by  Niebuhr,  Lord  Macaulay, 
and  others,  Mr.  Cruttwell  regards  as  *not 
proven.'  Chapter  iv.,  on  Roman  Comedy, 
which  was  always  of  much  higher  importance 
than  Roman  Tragedy,  gives  an  excellent 
sketch  of  Flautus,  Terence,  and  Caecilius,  the 
chief  writers  of  whom  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge in  this  department.  The  tw(f  ^eatest 
of  Roman  poets,  Ennius  and  Lucretius,  are 
treated  with  much  skill  and  judgment,  and 
the  much-contested  claims  of  Virgil  to  be  a 
true  poet  are  ably  discussed,  the  verdict  being 
that  he  '  stands  first  among  those  epic  poets 
who  own  a  literary  rather  than  an  original 
inspiration.' 

The  work  appears  to  us  in  every  respect  of 
high  merit  and  usefulness,  and  we  believe 
nothing  at  all  equal  to  it  has  hitherto  been 
published  in  England. 

Studies  in  the  Idylls,   By  H.  Elsdale.   Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

Not  a  few  will  be  disposed  to  regard  Mr. 
Elsdale's  enforced  seclusion  as  a  happy  cir- 
cmnstance  for  them,  in  its  relation  to  their 
intellectual  pleasure.  He  has  certainly  done 
something  to  make  possible  to  the  uncritical 
reader  a  comprehension  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
*  Idylls '  as  a  whole.  And  without  such  aid 
this  process  was  often  found  to  be  a  little 
difScult :  (1)  Owing  to  the  fragmentary  and 
disjointed  manner  in  which  the  ^  Idylls '  were 
published;  and  (2)  because  of  the  distrac- 
tions that  arose  on  the  attempt  being  faith* 
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fully  made,  by  reason  of  the  allegorical  and 
forma]  morality  that  we  were  authoritatively 
taught  to  seek  for  in  them.  Mr.  Elsdale  is 
Appreciative,  but  he  is  also  critical.  He  is 
right,  we. think,  in  refusing  to  follow  too  ex- 
haustively the  line  of  *  teaching.'  He  dis- 
misses it,  after  a  short  trial,  as  being  unsatis- 
factory, and  as  ["only  leading  to  the  sense  of 
contradictions,  which  are  the  more  tantaliz- 
ing that  they  do  not  at  all  affect  the  imagi- 
native or  emotional  symbols  the  pdet  has  em- 
ployed. We  are  particularly  pleased  with 
Mr.  Elsdale's  remarks  on  the  chief  tendency 
of  Mr.  tTennyson's  genius,  and  the  place 
which  his  genius  has  made  for  itself  as  inter- 
preter of  the  subtle  shades  of  experience  in 
woman.  Though  more  suggestive  than  final 
or  complete,  we  have  had  pleasure  in  reading 
this  book,  and  feel  that  others  may  be  led  by 
it  to  a  more  careful  perusal  of  the  *  Idylls,' 
and  a  deeper  enjoyment  of  their  beauties. 

The  Beehives,  A  Pastoral.  By  J.  C.  A. 
ScoTT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
London.     Farmer  and  Sons. 

The  pastoral  is  a  form  of  poetry  noAr  some- 
what out  of  favour,  or  at  least  not  of  frequent 
use.  The  title  suggests  a  past  era  and  an 
affected  style.  The  scenery  it  recalls  t6  the 
mind  is  not  that  met  with  by  the  eye;  and 
the  swains  and  shepherdesses  who  move,  or 
I'ather  lounge  in'  it,  are  so  unlike  the  youthts 
and  girls  to  be  found  in  any  farm  or  village, 
that  we  hardly  think  the  poetically-named 
persons  human.  Yet  the  pastoral  is  a  form 
of  poetry  not  unworthy  of  attention  and  one 
which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  should 
be  realistic.  Its  purpose  is  so  to  depict  a 
passage  of  rural  life  as  to  make  the  reader 
smell  the  hay,  see  the  haze  dancing  under  the 
blazing  sun,  and  hear  the  twitter  and  song  of 
the  birds,  with  all  the  vivid  impressions  cre- 
ated by  the  scents  and  sights  and  sounds  them- 
selves; while  men  and  women,  plainly  ap- 
pearing as  the  habitual  dwellers  in  the  scene, 
hold  discourse  which  may  be  recognized  as  a 
morsel  taken  out  of  their  ordinary  lives,  and 
yet  expresses  some  particular  thought  or  feel- 
ing, or  both,  which  constitutes  the  purpose 
of  the  poem.  A  pastoral  must  combine  home- 
liness, rusticity,  and  poetry.  In  the  little 
poem  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  these 
remarks,  Mr.  Scott  has  gone  far  to  accomplish 
this  object.  His  characters  are  true  denizens 
of  the  countryside.  The  features  of  the  land- 
scape amid  which  they  dwell  are  clearly  drawn 
by  those  incidental  and  disconnected  refer- 
ences which  most  satisfactorily  bring  the  pic- 
ture to  the  imagination ;  and  a  sufiicient  pur- 
pose for  the  drawing  is  revealed  by  the  con« 
versation  of  a  mother,  son,  and  daughter,  a 
lover  of  the  daughter,  and  one  or  two  subor- 
dinate characters.  The  nature  of  the  piece 
is  not  such  as  to  afford  passages  for  quotation 
in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  but  we  gladly 
commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  any  readers  who 
are  disposed  to  study  what  appeare  to  us  to 
be  a  successful  effort  in  a  heretofore  misused, 
and  now  neglected,  form  of  art. 
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Them  Boots,  By  Williaic  Gilbert,  Author 
of  *  De  Profundis,'  '  Shirley  Hall  Aisylum,' 
&c.    Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Gilbert  some  time 
since  published  the  story  of  *  Tbem  Boots '  in 
a  more  compendious  shape.  He  has  here 
ranged  round  the  original  nucleus  a  number 
of  characters  and  incidents,  treated  in  his 
•irn  x>ecaliar  manner,  dry  and  realistic,  but 
relieved  by  unexpected  touches  of  humour 
and  pathos.  *Them  Boots'  is  a  story  of 
morbid  criminal  tendency,  flowing  from  and 
justifying  itself  by  odd  delusicms.  A  worker 
in  one  of  the  Refuges  for  Ticket-of-leave 
Women  steals  a  pair  of  boots,  and  is  deluded 
into  the  idea  that  they  come  to  exercise  an 
indescribable  power  over  her  will,  and  carry 
here  where  she  would  not  go  otherwise — 
especially  into  public-houses  for  gin — and 
that  they  will  exercise  the  same  power  over 
any  unlucky  possessor.  *  Them  Boots  *  fur- 
nish thus  the  only  connecting  bond  between 
the  various  personages  in  the  story,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  realism  there  is  a  grotesque- 
ness  ivpm  which  much  effect  is  derived.  We 
follow  '  Them  Boots,*  and  find  that,  in  spite  of 
the  delusion  that  has  taken  possession  of  poor 
Mrs^  Rigton's  mind,  they  do  appear  to  carry  to 
those  into  whose  hands  they  fall  something  of 
the  ill-luck  prognosticated ;  and  in  no  point 
18  this  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Mordecai  Moss,  the  Jew  broker, 
who  buys  them  of  Mrs.  Rigton  for  sixpence, 
and  resells  them  to  her  for  ^ve  shillings — 
not,  however,  till  Mrs.  Moss  has  worn  them, 
and  suffered  by  it.  The  slow,  unimaginative, 
detailed  method  of  Mr.  Gilbert  suits  well  this 
kind  of  theme;  but  his  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive passages  might  often  be  improved  in 
style,  and  only  thus  give  the  more  effect  to 
his  homely  dialogue,  which  derives  nearly  all 
its  force  from  its  unaffected  following  up  of 
the  winding  processes  of  such  uneducated 
minds.  The  arguments  of  Mrs.  Rlgtbn  with 
the  lady  superintendent  and  the  clergyman 
about  '  original  sin  *  are  richly  illustrative  of 
this.  On  the  whole,  the  story  makes  much 
of  a  somewhat  repulsive  subject ;  but  we  fear 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  hardly  artistic  in  the  n\anner 
in  which  he  obtrusively  urges  his  lesson,  and 
the  motto  he  has  chosen  seems  to  us,  in  view 
of  the  lesson,  most  untoward,  since  those 
concerned  in  the  drink  traffic  might  quote  it 
honestly  enough  from  their  own  point  of  view. 

Two  Tale$  of  Married  Life:  Hard  to  Bear. 
By  Gborqiaka  M.  Craik.  A  True  Man. 
By  M.  C.  Stirling.  Three  Vols.  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

There  really  does  seem  great  virtue  in  the 
three-volume  form.  Here,  two  writers,  in- 
ftcad  of  separately  publishing  their  stories, 
club  them  together,  that  they  may  fill  the 
orthodox  three  volumes,  and  look  as  much  as 
possible  like  the  conventional  story  to  which 
novel  readers  are  so  wedded.  There  is  no 
harm  in  this,  except  that  it  is  a  trifle  unreal. 
Miss  Craik  is  a  practised  story-teller,  and  Miss 
Stirling  a  neophyte,  or  but  little  mor^  but 
doarly  the  palm  of  merit  is  with  the  latter. 


Both  stories  are  well  written,  both  are  pain- 
ful, and  both  redeem  the  painfulness  with  a 
good  deal  of  pathos.  But  Miss  Stirling's 
story,  as  it  is  the  longer,  so  it  attains  to  a 
higher  point  of  dramatic  power,  is  more  full 
of  passion,  and  leaves  a  deeper  impression. 
Both  are  intended  to  point  the  moral  of  ill- 
assorted  marriages.  In  both  the  shortcoming 
and  th6  wrongaoing  are  with  the  husbandr 
who  is  uncongenial  or  unworthy,  while  the 
wife  is  the  ideal  of  lofty  and  romantic  affec- 
tion. We  of  the  male  aex  have  no  right  per- 
haps to  complain  of  this,  seeing  that  in  '  Har- 
court '  Miss  Stirling  has  compensated  us  for 
the  condemnation  otherwise  pronounced  upon 
the  sex.  But  we  are  not  quite  so  sure  that  the 
failure  even  in  affection*  and  romance  is 
always  with  the  husband,  while  concerning 
other  qualities  essential  to  married  happiness 
one  would,  in  a  court  of  love,  like  to  hear 
witnesses  like  Socrates,  Richard  Hooker,  and 
Baxter.  Both  ladies,  however,  give  a  whole- 
some warning -to  their  own  sex,  by  represent- 
ing the  choice  of  their  heroines  as  somewhat 
wuful,  not  to  say  wayward.  Even  so,  young 
ladies  make  their  own  bed,  and  often  in  spite 
of  wise  counsel.  Norah's  choice  of  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  like  Dorothea's  choice  of  Mr.  Casaubon, 
is  to  blame  chiefly  for  its  substitution  of  rev- 
erence and  pity  for  a  man  much  older  than 
herself  for  the  true  passion  which  alone  can 
justify  marriage.  Ainsworth  is  simply  a  brute, 
and  there  is  no  excuse  for  Alice's  choice  of 
him.  We  are  almost  Inclined  to  say  that  it  ia 
an  artistic  defect  to  have  made  this  possible. 
Norah*s  husband  flirts  with  an  old  mune,  be- 
cause Norah  has  never  really  won  his  lore ; 
her  strength,  however,  comes  out  very  finely, 
and  is  rewarded  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  poor 
Alice's  married  life  is  an  unredeemed  tragedy, 
the  causes  of  which,  some  of  them  subtle  but 
very  real, are  wrought  out  with  much  power  and 
pathos.  There  are  natures  like  Ainsworth's, 
utterly  incapable  of  recognizing  qualities  like 
those  of  Alice,  morc's  the  pity ;  and  when  such 
marriages  do  take  place,  misery  such  as  hers 
inevltM^ly  results,  aggravated  perhaps,  as 
here,  by  the  consciousness  that  congruity  and 
happiness  were  onlv  just  missed.  BoUt 
stones  are  clever  and  wholesome.  There  is 
no  help  for  radical  incongruities  of  natare, 
but  some  alleviation  may  be  possible  bv  ex- 
hibiting their  possible  development,  and  in- 
ducing watchfulness  and  striving. 

Douhleday^i  Children.      By  Durrox  Coos. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Dutton  Cook  shows  a  good  deal  of  in- 
genuity in  manipulating  his  somewhat  acsnty 
materials,  and  he  has  decidedly  s  crisp  pic- 
turesque touch,  as  is  seen  here  in  some  of  his 
descriptions  of  Thames  scenery ;  but  he  is  too 
much  inclined  to  emphasize  details,  and  to 
follow  up  pseudoH^harscteristic  traits,  after 
the  manner  of  the  school  of  IMckens,  till  they 
actually  seem  to  become  nnimportant  through 
the  false  stress  laid  upon  them.  Donbleday's 
children  are  three:  Nicholas,  s  slow,  stolid, 
but  honest  and  thorough  Isd,  who  plods 
along  as  a  clerk  in  s  bank,  to  shake  hands 
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with  Success,  that  meets  him  half-way  in  the 
shape  of  bis  master's  daughter  as  a  bride; 
Basil,  a  youth  of  decided  poetic  temperament, 
who  publishes  verses,  gets  associated  with  a 
Chartist  paper,  and  finally  betakes  himself  to 
Australia,  to  marry,  and  do  better  there;  and 
Doris,  who  engages  herself  to  a  respectable 
Academician,  but  tires  of  him  and  his  woo- 
ing, and  runs  away  with  a  French  refugee, 
who  leaves  her  a  widow  in  the  Revolution  of 
February.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fresh  and 
attractive  sketching  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  novel,  where  the  father  of  the  Double- 
days  is  revealed  to  us  struggling  against  pov- 
erty, and  having  recourse  to  many  shifts  to 
get  along.  The  method  adopted  is  for  each 
to  tell  his  own  story,  so  that  out  of  the  varied 
parts  a  complete  whole  should  at  last  come 
together;  but  the' process  is  far  from  new, 
and  requires  great  invention  to  be  completely 
successful.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Dut- 
toa  Cook  has  quite  succeeded  in  working  his 
materials  into  such  suggestion  of  unity  as  is 
desirable;  but  the  story  abounds  in  clever 
and  humorous  passages:  it  is  bright  and  read- 
able, and  here  and  there  even  piquant. 

Erema;    or,    my    Father's  Sin.    By  R.  D. 
Black&iobe.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

*  Erema '  cannot,  we  think,  be  ranked  either 
for  character  or  for  picturesque  description 
with  'Cradock  NowelP  or  ^Lorna  Doone,* 
but  it  has  characteristics  of  its  own  which 
make  it  stand  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary 
library  fiction.  Mr.  Blackmore  manages 
skilfully  to  combine  faithfulness  to  nature, 
within  certain  limits,  with  striking  situations 
and  with  incident  of  an  original  kind.  In 
this  respect  '  Erema '  differs  from  the  novel 
which  preceded  it,  *Cripps  the  Carrier,'  in 
which  it  must  be  said  that  the  incident  was 
sometimes  forced,  fantastical,  and  hardly 
new.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  powerful 
lu  this  way  or  more  illustrative  of  what  we 
have  said  than  the  picture  of  Erema,  when 
she  is  found  by  '  Lawyer '  Sampson,  insensible 
on  the  dead  body  of  her  father.  He  had 
quarrelled  needlessly  on  the  road  to  Sacra- 
mento with  the  leader  of  the  waggon-tr^in 
which  he  had  joined  with  his  daughter,  and 
had  dropped  down  in  the  western  desert  in 
the  attempt  to  find  a  way  for  himself  to  a 
certain  spot  in  the  mountains  on  which  he 
had  fixed  his  mind.  George  Castle  wood,  the 
father  of  Erema,  is  a  man  of  brave  and  lofty 
nature,  as  it  appeared  to  Erema,  and  some 
fine  points  are  made  in  depicting  her  self-re- 
proaches for  supposed  failures  in  her  duty  to 
the  dead  man.  Her  state  of  mind  may  be 
guessed  vhen,  in  overhearing  a  conversation, 
she  discovers  that  her  father  had  been  com- 
mitted for  trial  for  shooting  his  father  Lord 
Castle  wood ;  that  he  had  broken  prison,  and 
escaped  to  America.  Lord  Castlewood  had 
been  found  dead  near  a  bridge  on  his  way 
from  his  son's  house  at  Shoxford,  and  as  thac 
pon^s  pistol  was  found  by  his  side,  the  pre- 
sumptive evidence  against  him  was  strong. 
Erema,  whose  faith  in  her  father's  honour 
was  complete,  devotes  herself  to  clear  up  the 


matter,  and  relieve  his  memory  from  such  a 
dark  stigma.  The  account  of  the  difficulties 
she  encounters  is  relieved  by  the  dexterous 
way  in  which  Mr.  Blackmore  presents  us  with 
glimpses  of  new  characters,  and  we  follow 
the  fate  of  Erema  with  keen  interest.  The 
more  she  perseveres,  however,  the  more  intri- 
cate the  case  becomes :  suspicion  rests  now  on 
this  one  and  now  on  that,  and  our  curiosity 
is  alteraately  stimulated  and  defeated.  The- 
various  clues  are  followed  up  with  great  close- 
ness, and  the  interest  is  admirably  sustained ; 
but  the  one  fault  which  strikes  us  is  the  very 
shadowy  way  in  which  the  real  murderer— an 
illegitimate  son  of  Lord  Castlewood  —  fiits, 
and  only  fiits,  once  or  twice  before  us,  never 
being  made  tangible  to  us  at  all.  Mr.  Black- 
more  is  complete  master  of  his  own  careful 
detailed  style  of  work,  but  it  is  possible  to 
trust  too  much  to  it ;  and  this,  we  think,  is 
the  one  fault  of  this  story,  which  abounds 
(as  a  story  from  Mr.  Blackmore's  hands  could 
hardly  fail  to  do)  in  powerful  pieces  of  de- 
scription [and  touches  of  quaint  humour. 
The  poetical  justice  of  the  novel,  however,  in 
the  disposal  of  Erema  (which  the  reader,  if 
he  be  curious,  must  find  out  for  himself  from 
the  book),  does  not  wholly  suit  our  taste, 
savouring  a  little  as  it  does  of  the  transpontine 
melodrama,  where  all  ends  happily  by  hook 
or  bv  crook. 

A  Young  Wife^s  Story.  By  Harribtte 
BowBA.  Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low  and 
Co. 

The  history  of  the  first  year  of  a  wedded 
life,  chequered  by  bitter  disappointment  and 
many  provocations  of  temper,  is  told  pro- 
fessedly by  the  young  bride  herself,  and  the 
authoress  may  be  congratulated  on  the  power- 
ful delineation  of  character  she  has  effected. 
Ella  Clare  is  an  orphan,  who  is  persuaded  by 
Victor  Demarcay,  a  fascinating  widower  with 
two  children,  to  marry  him  out  of  hand,  audi 
proceed  at  once  with  him  to  the  ho^se  and^ 
home  of  an  uncle  of  enormous  wealth,  scepti- 
cal sentiments,  boundless  pride,  and  stately 
killing  poll  teness.    She  finds,  by  the  awkwardl 
incident  of  accidental  eaves-dropping,  that 
the  marriage  has  been  contrived  to  satisfy  tho- 
desire  of  the  uncle  rather  than  the  love  of  the^ 
bridegroom,  whose  heart  is  still  buried  in  the* 
grave  of  his  first  wife,  and  who  honestly  con- 
fesses to  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  his  bride,  that  he  has  married  with  the 
hope  of  securing  the  bequest  of  the  family 
estate  to  his  children.    Poor  Ella  also  over- 
hears some  disparaging  things  about  her  ap- 
pearance >and  manner  from  the  selfish  imperi- 
ous uncle,  at  whose  shrine  she  has  been  offered' 
up  as  a  holocaust.    The  eldest  child,  a  boy, 
insults  her,  and  the  nurse  of  the  children  is^ 
in  open  revolt.     These  unpleasant  surround- 
ings take  the  gilt  off  her  splendid  wretched- 
ness.   The  three  volumes  describe  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Ella's  truthfulness  rather  than 
her  tact,  her  self-respect  rather  than  her  wis- 
dom, her  hunger  for  the  love  of  her  husbandi 
rather  than  her  prudence,  her  Christian  prin- 
ciple more  than  ner  fortitude  or  clearness  a£' 
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thought,  her  real  goodness  and  thorough  un- 
selfishness, \rin  a  series  of  victories.  There 
is  little  gush  even  at  last,  but  a  sincere  pro- 
found love  is  awakened  before  the  year  is 
over,  by  which  time  the  uncle  is  dead,  the 
nurse  dismissed,  the  daring  boy  conquered, 
and  many  lessons  are  learned.  Harriettc 
Bowra  has  studied  in  the  school  of  Miss 
Austen,  and  Lomdale  and.  the  Normandy 
castle  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  the  sump- 
tuous scenes  and  dignified  frigidity  depicted 
in  *  Pride  and  Prejudice  *  and  '  Northbanger 
Abbey,'  but  she  differs  profoundly  in  the 
moral  of  a  tale  which  aims  at  enforcing  the 
principle  that  *  trust  in  God  and  do  the  right' 
is  the  only  wise  and  safe  course. 

A  Douce  Lass.  Qy  the  Author  of  '  Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,'  &c.  Two  Vols.  Smith,  El- 
der, and  Co. 

Miss  Tytler  has  here  given  us  a  very  charm- 
ing study  of  Scottish  character.  The  village 
of  Oatness — we  could  almost  identify  it — 
lying  along  the  coast  of  the  bay,  with  its  High 
Street  and  its  Low  Street,  and  its  set  arrange- 
ments of  social  strata,  with  its  fisher-folk  curi- 
ously sandwiched  between,  is  presented  with 
«the  most  careful  and  loving  touches.  The 
'Clement  which  gives  cohesion,  and  is  skilfully 
worked  up  to  a  somewhat  striking  climax,  is 
ithe  love-affairs  of  i  Thomas  Ord,  who  goes 
..away  a  poor  lad,  leaving  behind  him  an  '  en-' 
:  gaged  bride '-^Suffie  Quhair— and  who  re- 
turns after  fifteen  years  a  rich  man,  to  turn 
1  his  back  on  ^SufiHe,'  buy  her  off  with  four 
ihundmd  pounds,  that  he  may  be  free  to  wed 
;the  daughter  of  a  laird.  Thomas's  falsene&s 
in  life  pursues  him  with  tmgic  result,  only 
Tto  bring  out  the  true  stuff  of  which  the  dis- 

•  carded  Suffie  is  made,  even  in  his  eyes,  when 

•  on  his  death-bed.    To  find  out  how  this  all 

•  comes  about,  the  reader  should  turn  to  these 
two  volumes,  which  convey  some  sense  of  the 
pawky  humour,  the  self-restraint  and  strength 

(Of  the  Scottish  lower  orders,  which  Miss  Tytler 
knows  so  well,  though  she  knows  their  weak- 

inesses  also,  as  is  seen  in  the  *  pinging,'  pock- 
pitted  Mrs.  John  and  Mrs.  Aiken  head,  the 

\wif e  of  the  grocer,     in  spite  of  a  little  diffuse- 

,ness  in  description,    the  volumes  are  most 

•  readable,  and  the  story  is  improved  by  many 
■  touches  since  we  read  it  in  *  Fraser.' 

/A  Jewel  of  a  Girl,  By  the  Author  of 
*Queenie,'  &c.  Three  Vols.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

The  author  of  ^  Queenie '  has  made  a  great 
■advance  m  her  new-  novel.  Her  hand  is 
,much  firmer,  her  style  more  incisive,  and  her 

•  disposition  and  analysis  of  her  characters 
>more  masterly.  Wc  do  not  like  the  kind  of 
ttit4e  for  her  stories  which  she  affects,  and 
'v^hiehrthis  third  instance  shows  is  not  a  mere 
•.accident.  Miss  Broughton  has  a  good  deal 
to  answer  for,  for  introducing  the  fashion — ^a 
fashion  which  even  the  parodies  of  ^  Punch  ' 

«  have  not  ridiculed  out  of  countenance ;  and 
' we* think  too  that  the  author  of  *  Queenie,'  in 
>hor  present  story,  has  offended  against  both 
;art  and  morals  in.making  her  heroine  request 


her  lover  to  gratify  Jacoba's  passion  by  marry- 
ing her  on  her  death-bed.  How  utterly  wicked 
this  would  have  been  had^  she  recovered! 
which,  even  as  the  author  tells  the  story,  she 
probably  would  have  done  but  for  an  acci- 
dental cold.  Perhaps  the  weakness  of  the 
author  lies  in  her  lack  of  well-contrived  inci- 
dent. Her  stories  are  a  little  too  subjective 
and  wire  drawn,  and  need  the  relief  of  more 
incident.  We  fancy  it  is  the  consciousness 
of  this  which  has  urged  her  to  devise  such  an 
extravagant  episode  as  this.  But  having  said 
this  much  by  way  of  qualification  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  story.  The  charac- 
ters are  distinctly  conceived,  well  discrimi- 
nated, and  delineated  with  both  finish  and 
power.  Miss  Ina,  with  her  undeveloped  pos- 
sibilities, is  a  charming  creature.  Ulich  also 
is  true  and  tender  without  being  spooney. 
His  father  is  [powerfully  drawn,  and  the  one 
persistent  tenderness  for  jMiss  Ina,which  quali- 
fies his  otherwise  hard  and  unscrupulous 
character,  is  true  to  nature.  The  descrip- 
tions of  Irish  and  Dutch  scenery  are  evidently 
from  life,  and  in  their  contrasts  and  their 
vividness  are  very  charming.  If  this  writer 
continues  to  advance  as  in  each  of  her  stories 
•hitherto  she  has  done,  she  will  take  a  high 
place  among  our  female  novelists.  ^  A  Jewel 
of  a  Girl '  is  a  good^  sensible,  and  clever 
novel. 

I^holas  Maturin.    A  Study  in  a  Story.     By 
J.  G.  Holland,    Author  of   'Sevenoaks,' 
'   &c.    Sampson  Low  and  Ck>. 

Mr.  Holland's  novels  are  not  so  well  known 
in  England  as  they  deserve  to  be.  They  are 
constructed  with  considerable  artistic  ekill 
and  finish,  their  tone  is  elevating  and  inspir- 
ing, they  are  both  dramatic  and  thoughtful, 
the  characters  are  well  conceived  and  vividly 
delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  inlaid  with 
principles  and  maxims  full  of  wisdom  and 
genius.  They  touch  the  highest  circle  of 
modern  fiction,  if  they  do  not  enter  it.  One 
gets  from  reading  them  the  kind  of  intellectual 
and  moral  satisfaction  which  George  Mac- 
Donald's  novels  give.  Two  great  aims  seem 
to  have  inspired  the  present  story.  The  first 
is' the  insumciency  of  mere  duty  as  the  motive 
and  sentiment  of  life.  Mr.  Benson,  whose 
delineation  is  almost  worthy  of  that  of  his 
great  prototype,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  very  strikingly 
proves  how  inadequate  mere  duty  is  in  strong 
temptation,  and  how  selfish  its  basis  may  be. 
The  second  lesson  is  the  manifold  evils  of 
almsgiving,  brought  out  by  the  experiments 
of  Nicholas.  The  dramatic  force  of  the  story 
is  by  no  means  injured  by  these  aims — one 
has  no  sense  of  reading  a  *  novel  of  purpose.' 
We  very  earnestly  recommend  to  English  read- 
ers this  able  and  suggestive  American  writer. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  By  William 
Black,  Author  of  *A  Princess  of  Thule,' 
&c.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Black  could  not  write  otherwise  than 
attractively,  but  we  greatly  fear  that  his  most 
devoted  admirers  will  not  claim  for  thisnuvel 
that  it  can  rank  with  his  best.    We  are  per- 
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secuted  with  a  sense  of  adaptations ;  the  char- 
acters, for  one  thing,  being  sent  off  on  jour- 
neys as  if  to  make  opportunities  for  descrip- 
tion. Lady  Sylvia  is  admirably  sketched, 
and  so  is  her  father,  Lord  Willowby,  with 
his  odd  automatic  smile.  We  can  see  her — 
half  girl,  half  woman — as  she  roves  in-  the 
woods  on  her  delightful  missions,  and  can 
follow  up  to  a  certain  Tpoint  tht;  effects  in  the 
development  of  her  character  of  her  love  for 
Balfour.  But  the  Lady  Sylvia  of  the  earlier 
part  fades  and  passes,  we  had  almost  said, 
into  another  character,  on  her  American  jour- 
ney, in  which  we  are  brought  once  more  into 
the  pleasant  company  of  some  of  our  old 
friends — 'Queen  T.,'  Bell,  and  Lieutenant 
von  Rosen.  The  descriptions  are  in  them- 
selves capital,  and  much  of  the  talk  is 
ingenious.  Hugh  Balfour  himself,  with  his 
thoroughly  Scotch  caution  and  reserve  cover- 
ing a  nature  really  full  of  fine  impulses,  is 
well  done,  but  better  in  the  early  part  than 
in  the  later.  The  political  element  ^ives 
scope  for  clever  sketching ;  but  the  basis  on 
which  Mr.  Black  has  proceeded  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  low  Jiondon  lodging-houses  is  not 
real  enough,  and  he  has  fallen  into  one  or 
two  errors.  Mr.  Balfour's  desire  to  connect 
social  problems  directly  with  political  ques- 
tions is  in  conformity  with  tendencies  likely 
to  become  only  more  pronounced.  The  sep- 
aration of  the  couple,  and  thoir  coming 
together  again,  in  the  midst  of  what  to 
another  man  than  Balfour  would  have  been 
paralysis  and  ruin,  imparts  to  the  story  its 
romantic  element,  where  else  it  would  have 
been  weak  in  interest.  On  the  whole,  though 
there  is  some  lack  of  clear  plot,  and  though 
the  characters  are  not  so  distinctly  realized  as 
in  some  other  of  Mr.  Black's  novels,  '  Green 
Pastures  and  Piccadilly '  so  successfully  unites 
the  sweet  sense  of  idyllic  life  with  knowledge 
of  '  society  '  and  the  world,  as  to  justify  its 
title  and  make  it  readable,  though  a  great 
novel  it  is  not,  nor  do  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Black  would  set  up  this  claim  for  it. 

Fize-Chimney  Farm,    A  Novel.     By  Mart 
A.  M.  Uoppus.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  novel  is  written  with  more  of  literary 
ability  than  constructive  art.  Its  scenes  are 
laid  in  part  in  a  peaceful  Kentish  village,  and 
in  part  in  Paris  during  the  revolutionary 
events  of  1848.  Throughout,  the  canvas  is 
too  crowded  and  the  incidents  too  multitudi- 
nous and  rapid.  It  demands  a  strong  exer- 
cise of  memory  and  acuteness  to  understand 
the  relations  of  generations  and  persons.  We 
hardly  know  who  is  who.  But  the  descrip- 
tive bits  are  well  done,  the  characterization 
is  clever,  and  the  reflections  are  thoughtful 
and  penetrating.  By  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  story  is  occupiecl  with  the  fighting  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  with  very  clever  char- 
acterizations of  the  motives  and  passions  of 
the  revolutionary  republicans.  We  are  car- 
ried through  terrible  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.  The  authoress  has  made  herself 
thoroughly  master  of  the  intricate  movements 
of  politicians  and  of  parties.     We  prefer  the 


English  part  of  the  story,  but  throughout  it' 
is  a  narrative  of  strong  passions  and  of  mad 
violence.  We  marvel  at  the  rabid  fanaticism 
of  men  like  Latourelle  and  Barnard,  and  at 
the  fierce  passions  of  men  like  Thrasybule ; 
but  the  pandemonium  which  Paris  has  a^ain 
and  again  been,  even  so  late  as  1870,  forbids 
us  to  think  them  exaggerated.  The  crowded 
scenes  are  full  of  clever  sketches  of  individual 
character,  although  we  get  confused  at  their 
number,  and  scarcely  get  familiar  enough 
with  any  of  them  except  Kate  and  Felix. 
Death  makes  sad  havoc  of  the  authoress's  per- 
sonages. The  story  is  full  of  power,  but  is 
vei^  tragic. 

By  Love  and  Law,  The  Story  of  an  Honour- 
able Woman.  By  Lizzie  Alldridoe. 
Three  Vols.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  really  object  to  titles  that  designate 
nothing.  After  an  honest  perusal  of  this 
story  we  have  failed  to  see  any  connection 
between  it  and  its  title  except  that  Frank  once 
purposed  to  read  law,  and  didn't. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who,  out  of  two 
lovers,  chose  the  wrong  one,  a  man  amiable 
enough,  and  with  good  instincts  enough,  but 
cursed  with  £500  a  year,  which  relieves  him 
from  the  necessity  of  practically  doing  any- 
thing. He  sells  this  for  £5000,  which  of 
course  he  loses— goes  to  the  bad — deserts  his 
wife,  and  dies  in  America.  The  interest  lies 
in  the  noble  struggles  of  Lois,  who,  having 
got  some  instruction  in  painting,  and  been  re- 
fused as  pupil  of  the  Academy  because  she 
was  a  girl,  has  to  earn  her  living  by  it  when 
her  husband  leaves  her,  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeds. An  atmosphere  of  art  knowledge  and 
feeling  pervades  the  story.  It  is  slow  enough 
at  first,  but  quickens  after  the  marriage  of 
Lois,  and  at  length  interests  us.  Lois  is 
happy  at  last  in  her  second  marriage  witli 
Lochraine,  whose  character,  those  of  Agnes 
Dymond,  Elizabeth  Akroyd,  and  some  others, 
are  well  etched  in.  If,  as  we  suspect,  this 
be  a  first  novel,  it  is  a  success  marked  enough 
to  give  promise  of  better  things. 


JUVENILE    BOOKS. 

Hector  Sei'vadoc,  By  Jules  Verne.  Trans- 
lated by  Ellen  E.  Trewer.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  The 
Child  of  the  Cavern  ;  or,  Strange  Doing%  Un- 
derground, By  Jules  Verne.  Translated 
by  W.  H.  Kingston.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Christ- 
mas would  scarcely  be  Christmas  without  a 
wonder-book  from  Jules  Verne;  and  his 
marvellous  inventions  are  so  full  of  superb 
scientific  imagination,  that  the  oldest  and 
gravest,  and  even  the  most  learned  in  scien- 
tific knowledge,  read  them  with  as  much  de 
light  as  the  youngest.  He  is  the  genius  of  ^  Aie 
coming  race,'  and  gravely  transforms  th^. 
most  daring  scientific  romance  into  possibili^ 
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ties,   which    eyen  learned  astronomers  and 
geologists  may  ponder.     This  year  brings  us 
two  new  books,  one  as  extravagant  in  its  bold 
hypothesis  as  anything  that  he  has  done  yet, 
and  so  absorbing  in  its  interest,  and  even  in- 
structive in  its  data,  that  no  one  can  read  it 
without  interest,  if  not  without  solid  informa- 
tion, far  beyond  that  of  a  scientific  romance. 
The  conception  is  of  a  collision  between  the 
earth  and  a  comet,  the  latter  carrying  off  into 
farthest  planetary  space  a  portion  of  North- 
ern    Africa,  as   also  Gibraltar  and    Ceuta, 
together  with  a  colony  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  human  beings.     These  consist  of  French- 
men,   Englishmen,    Russians,    Italians,   and 
Spaniards,  and  especially  a  professor  of  as- 
tronomy, and  a  German  Jew.      These  supply 
the  human  interest  of  the  story,  and  some  rich 
scenes  of  humorous  satire,  which  are  full  of 
cleverness.     The  Jew,    especially,   develops 
under  strange  conditions  the  money-getting 
proclivities  of  his  race.     A  whole  system  of 
solar  astronomy  is  interwoven  with  the  nar- 
rative, with  however  some  singular  numeral 
inaccuracies.     The  comet  is  two  years  on  its 
journey,  and  makes  near  acquaintance  with 
Jupiter,   Saturn,   and  other  planets,    under 
strange  conditions  of  altered  time,  motion, 
and  gravitation.     What  the  comet  consisted 
of,  what  its  resources  of  warmth  and  food 
in  the  eztrcmest  cold  known  in  our  solar  sys- 
tem, how  the  involuntary  travellers  regained 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  must  be  learneu  from 
the  wonderful  story  itself.     Only  an  accom- 
plished man  of  science  could  have  written  it, 
and  only  an  imagination  of  almost  unique 
opulence  and  daring  could  have  conceived  it. 
The  second  story  is  far  more  subdued.     Its 
scene  is  a  marvellous  coal-mine  in  Scotland 
running  under  Loch  Katrine,  which  includes 
caverns  inferior  in  vastness  only  to  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  Kentucky.     Its  personages  are 
a  family  of  miners  and  the  overseer.      We 
must  not  disclose  its  secret,  nor  the  agency 
by  which  its  strange  phenomena  are  wrought. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  less  of  magnificent 
scientific  impossibility  than  in  most  of  his 
books,  the  author  soberly  narrates  a  series  of 
phenomena  which   include   the  swallowing 
up  of  Loch  Katrine,   and  this  only  raises  a 
few  feet  the  level  of  the  lake  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mine.      Here  our  own  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  social  relations  enables  us 
to  detect  some  incongruities  of  representa- 
tion, which  do  not,  however,  interfere  with 
the    scientific     exposition    of    coal-mining. 
Here,  as  heretofore,  the  genius  of  the  author 
does    not    fail  him.     It  is  simply    superb. 
British  readers  will  feel  a  special  home  inter- 
est in  it,  while  readers  of  Scott  will  marvel 
at  its  independent  conception  and  colouring. 
Happy  the  boys  that  can  secure  as  Chiistmas 
gifts  these  new  and  marvellous  stories.     They 
will  find  them  the  sensation  of  the  season. 

There  is  only  one  Jules  Verne. The  Blue 

Banrur ;    or^    tJie    Adventures  of  a  Mussul- 
man^ a  Christian^  arid  a  Pagan^  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades  and  Mongol  Conquest.     By  Leon 
Cahun.     Translated  from  the  French  by  W. 
Collet  Sanders.     (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 


M.  Leon  Cahun,  whose  *Ad ventures  of  Captain 
Mago,  the  Phcenician  navigator,  1000  years 
B.C.,'  we  commended  last  year,  evidently 
emulates  in  the  field  of  imaginative  history 
the  achievements  of  Jules  Verne  in  that  of 
imaginative  science,  and  with  very  fair  suc- 
cess. He  has  not  the  lucid,  vivid  power  of 
his  prototype,  but  he  thoroughly  masters 
the  historical  circumstances  and  surroundings 
of  the  era  which  he  chooses,  and  enables  his 
readers  to  enter  into  its  spirit.  He  has  here 
chosen  the  period  and  conquest  of  Gengbis 
Khan  and  Timonr  the  Tartar,  and  has  adhered 
mainly  to  the  current  of  real  history,  with 
some  little  liberties  taken  with  the  chrono- 
logy; the  chief  element  of  fiction  being  the 
character  and  adventures  of  hie  hero,  who  is 
himself  the  teller  of  the  story.  We  do  not 
follow  Genghis  Khan  in  his  marvellous  career 
of  Mongol  conquest,  but  we  come  into  occa- 
sional contacts  with  him.  We  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  hero,  chiefiy  in  extensive  ex- 
peditions to  Samarcand  and  other  distant 
places,  and  are  interested  in  his  personal  ad- 
ventures, which  are  not  withouc  a  mysterious 
veiled  princess  to  give  excitement  to  them. 
M.  Leon  Cahun  is  an  accomplished  Oriental 
scholar,  and  the  mise  en  scene  is  carefully  pre- 
served. Perhaps  some  indistinctness  and 
confusion  in  the  narrative  of  unfamiliar  things 
and  names  were  inevitable,  but  the  book  is 
much  more  than  an  exciting  story,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting historical  study. The  Christmas 

Story  2'eUer.  A  Medley  for  the  Festive  Sea- 
son, of  Turkey  and  Mince  Pie;  Pantomime 
and  Plum  Pudding;  Smiles,  Tears,  and 
Frolic;  Mummeries,  Ghosts,  and  Christmas 
Trees.  By  Old  HaniJs  and  New.  Ones. 
Fifiy -seven  Illustrations.  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.)  All  that  we  can  do  with  such  a 
medley  as  is  here  described  is  to  report  it. 
Here  are  tliirty-two  stories,  sketches,  and 
poems,  by  almost  as  many  writers.  Murk 
Lemon's  last  f  tory  is  here,  so  is  Tom  Hood's 
<  Full  Fathom  Five.* 'Christmas  is  at  once 
the  festival  of  birth  ana  the  time  of  death. 
Stories  written  by  Mark  Lemon,  Tom  Hood, 
Andrew  Halliday,  Edmund  Yates,  Walter 
Thornbury,  Alfred  Crowquill,  and  P.  C.  Bur- 
nand,  need  no  commendation.  Happy  will 
be  the  youngster  who  plucks  such  fruit  from 

the  Christmas    tree. Field    Friends  and 

Forest  Foes,  By  Phillis  Browne.  (Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Galpin.)  An  account  for  young 
people,  with  illustrative  anecdotes  and  pic- 
torial illustrations  of  lions  and  tigers, 
leopards,  bears,  foxes,  wolves,  horses,  asses, 
elephants,  hippopotami,  camels,  giraffes, 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  antelopes,  deer, 
hares,  weasels,  boars,  porcupines,  rats  and 
mice,  &c.  It  is  a  very  fascinating  miscellany. 
Licssons  in  natural  history  are  taught  through 
its  romance. Prince  Ritto;  or^  tlie  Four- 
leaved  Shamrock,  By  Fanny  W.Cdrrey.  With 
Illustrations.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  The 
illustrations  are  good,  and  the  story  is  pret- 
tily told,  with,  however,  somewhat  of  exag- 
geration in  the  neglect  and  cruelty  with 
which  the  king's  children  were  treated.  The 
glimpse    of  Fairyland  will    deliorht   young 
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readers. 


The     Two     8upereargoe$ ;    or^ 


Adf>entures  in  Savage  Africa.  By  W.  H.  Q, 
KiNGfiTON.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Mr.  Kingston  is 
almost  unrivalled  as  a  reproducer  m  con- 
nected and  popular  stories  of  geographical  in- 
formation. His  present  story  is  one  of  ad- 
venture in  Africa,  and  ''gives  a  vivid  idea  of 
what,  in  its  savage  life,  its  geo^aphical 
features,  and  its  wild  animals,  Afnca  really 
is.  Mr.  Kingston's  writing  is  vigorous  and 
almost  sensational,  but  boys  will  delight  in 

it. SpetiMT   for    Children,      Qy   M.    H. 

TowRT.  With  Illustrations  in  colours  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Adopting  the  idea  which  last  year  Mrs.  Haweis 
carried  out  so  successfully  with  Chaucer,  Mr. 
Towry  has  selected  episodes  from  Bpenser, 
and  rendered  them  into  easy  narrative  for 
children.  Bpenser,  however,  does  not  lend 
himself  so  readily  to  such  a  process  as  Chau- 
cer. His  allegorical  conceptions  and  imagin- 
ative descriptions  are  much  more  intractable 
than  Chaucer's  objective  narrative.  Mr. 
Towiy,  therefore,  has  wisely  chosen  to  select 
the  narrative  sections,  preserving  the  continu- 
onsncsH  of  the  tales.  The  rendering  is  very 
successful.  The  style  is  simple  and  just 
touched  with  quaintness,  and  avoids  the  peril 
of  vulgarizing  the  poet.  Bpenser  can  be  read 
only  by  a  cultivated  and  matured  taste.  Buch 
a  rendering  as  this,  therefore,  which  presents 
the  story  simply  in  a  way  to  interest  young 
minds,  is  a  useful  preparation  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  poem  itself.  We  cannot  say 
much  for  the  illustrations.  They  are  coarse, 
and  without  individuality  of  feature.  Poor 
Amoret  (p.  06)  has  no  face  at  all,  that  which 
should  be  a  face  suggests  the  pulpy  mass  of  a 
prize-fighter  severely  punished ;  while  the  pro- 
Hie  of  the  knight  might  be  anything,  but  looks 
most  like  a  cut  cheese  or  melon.  The  gallery 
faces  opposite  (p.  8G)  might  have  been  pricked 
in  by  a  pin  by  some  little  boy.  The  book  is 
worthy  of  better  work  than  this. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  ministers  of 
religion  to  a  singularly  complete  and  useful 
Podcet  Diary ^  issued  by  Messrs.  H  odder  and 
Stoughton,  which,  in  addition  to  usual  alma- 
nac and  special  ecclesiastical  information, 
contains  an  ample  diary,  with  Bund  ay  les- 
sons, cash  account,  visiting  list  of  Church 
members,  registers  for  baptism,  marriages, 
funerals,  sermons,  texts  for  sermons,  and 
general  memoranda.  Its  convenience  is  so 
great,  that  few  having  their  attention  di- 
rected to  it  will  willingly  dispense  with  it. 


THEOLOOY,    FHILOSOFHY,    AND   PHILOLOOT. 

Hebrew    and   Christian  Records,    Two  Vols. 
By  Rev.  Dr.  Giles.     Trubner  and  Co. 

In  dealing  with  any  religious  system,  you 
may  contemplate  it  from  different  points  of 


view.  (1)  Its  moral  or  practical  character; 
(2)  Its  doctrinal,  or  speculative  aspects ;  (8) 
Its  historical  evidences.  Dr.  Giles  deals  only 
with  historical  facts— the  facts  of  Judaism  in 
the  first  volume,  and  the  facts  of  Christianity 
in  the  second.  He  moreover  narrows  down 
his  inquiry  to  one  specific  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject. His  object  in  the  first  volume  is  to 
show  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
due,  not  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Canaan,  1500  B.C..  but  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  nation  five  hundred  years  before 
our  era;  and  in  the  second  volume,  that  the 
historical  books  of  the  Kew  Testament  were 
not  in  their  present  form  before  the  year  150 
A.D.,  but  were  then  put  forth  with  the  other 
books,  to  form  the  Christian  canon  which  we 
now  have. 

The  author  endeavours  to  establish  the  late 
composition  of  the  Old  Testament  documents 
by  two  processes :  (1)  By  external  and  nega- 
tive proofs,  which  consist  in  showing  that  the 
books  were  not  written  by  the  authors  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  but  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  compiled  from  more  ancient 
documents,  and  is  not  an  original  work.  Here 
he  uses  the  old  familiar  arguments:  e.g.^  the 
frequent  interruption  of  the  narrative  by  the 
insertion  of  separate  and  complete  histories, 
recapitulation  of  the  same  events,  quotations 
from  earlier  documents,  and  the  different 
names  given  to  the  Deity.  This  method  of 
investigation  is  applied  more  or  less  to  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  especially 
to  the  Pentateuch.  There  is  very  little  origi- 
nality in  this  part  of  the  work,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  diffuseness  and  apparent  in- 
ability to  deal  with  the  linguistic  aspect  of 
the  inquiry,  «.«.,  the  essential  difference  of 
style  between  the  documents  themselves. 

He  next  examines  at  great  length  the  argu- 
ment based  on  universal  tradition,  in  favour 
of  the  Mosaic  unity  of  the  Pentateuch.    Here 
he  shows  that  the  chain  of  tradition  is  broken, 
and  the  conclusion  reached  by  him  is  that 
only  two  Jewish  documents  existed,  viz.,  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  which  was  not  written,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Giles,  until  seven  hundred 
years  after  the  date  generally  ascribed  to  it, 
and  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Captiv- 
ity, or  nine  hundred  years  after  the  date  of 
Moses,  and  that  for  nine  hundred  years,  and 
probably  much  longer,   no  profane    writer 
mentions  the    Book  of    the    Law    at    all. 
The  inference  therefore  is  that  the  silence  of 
nine  hundred  years,  which  were,  moreover, 
years  of  obscurity  and  barbarism,  altogeliier 
refutes  the  argument  of  universal  tradition. 
He  further  obsei*ves  that  by  the  Book  of  the 
Law  nothing  more  or  less  is  meant  than  the 
two  tables  of   stone.     The  perfect  law  of 
Moses,  he  observes,  is  contained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, but  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Penta- 
teuch are  not  identical.     The  law  of  Moses 
was  given  1500  B.C.,  but  the  Pentateuch  was 
not  complete  more  than  400  or  500  B.C.     The 
final  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  in  our  pr^ 
ent  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  we  have 
not  the  original  writings  of  the  Hebrew  law- 
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giver  and  judges,  but  a  compilation  oat  of 
ancient  Hebrew  docnroents,  begun  by  the 
Tery  hand  and  continued  by  the  succesaorB  of 
that  Ezra  who  is  named  as  having  been  in- 
spired by  God  to  perform  this  especial  duty. 
We  have  given  as  clearly  as  we  can  the  out- 
line of  the  argument  as  well  as  the  conclu- 
sion. We  would  here  remark  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  argument  advanced  against  the 
Mosaic  authorship  which  in  our  opinion  is 
not  in  itself  liable  to  correction  or  modifica- 
tion.   But  this  we  shall  not  attempt. 

There  are  two  things  which  every  candid 
critic  must  admit.  (1)  That  the  Pentateuch 
contains  portions  or  fragments  which  un- 
doubtedly emanated  from  Moses,  as  also 
fragments  of  much  greater  anti(^uity  than 
Moses ;  (2)  That  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
completed  form  could  neither  be  the  work  of 
Moses  nor  belong  to  Mosaic  times.  The  ex- 
ternal evidence  for  it  is  so  slender,  and  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  language  and  structure 
against  it  is  so  strong.  Moses  was  emphatic- 
ally a  lawgiver  and  ruler,  and  not  an  histo- 
rian. Besides,  the  history  of  a  nation  is  never 
written  during  its  years  of  wandering.  Moses, 
no  doubt,  laid  the  foundation,  but  the  super- 
structure .was  completed  by  other  hands. 
Thus  far  we  agree  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Qiles. 
But  when  he  comes  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings generally,  and  for  the  iiTegulari  ties  as  to 
matter  and  form,  wc  differ  from  him  alto- 
gether. He  tries  to  solve  all  the  difficulties 
by  assigning  the  task  to  a  compiler  after  the 
Captivity.  Surely  his  historical  instinct  has 
here  led  him  Tastray.  How  or  by  whom  the 
double  or  triple  documents  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  welded  into  unity,  has  been  a  subject 
of  inquiry  from  the  time  of  the  French  phy- 
sician Astruc,  1758,  to  the  present  time,  but 
however  much  critics  differ  as  to  this,  all 
muFt  agree  that  in  Deuteronomy  we  have  a 
different  and  younger  narrator.  The  differ- 
ence is  conspicuous  and  startling  even  in  the 
English  version.  Hero  we  have  a  narrator 
competent,  at  all  events,  to  act  as  redactor 
or  compiler  in  the  case  of  the  other  books. 
In  2  Kings  xxii.  8,  &c.,  we  are  told  that  Hil- 
kiah  the  prieat  found  tkelw>hofthe  law  in  the 
home  of  the  Lord,  That  this  was  more  than 
the  *  two  tables  of  stone,'  as  Dr.  Giles  intcr- 

Srets  the  designation  (to  such  absurdity  is  he 
riven  by  his  unhistorical  position),  and 
more  even  than  Deuteronomy,  is  evident  from 
the  reforms  introduced  by  Josiah.  Deute- 
ronomy alone,  much  less  the  two  tables,  does 
not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  case.  Be- 
sides, can  we  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
Jewish  nation  should  paHS  through  the  won- 
derful times  of  Samuel,  David,  and  Solomon, 
without  a  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  word  7  The  argument 
derived  from  the  language  deserves  but  little 
consideration  after  what  wo  have  already 
said.  According  to  Dr.  Giles,  the  Jews  while 
in  Egypt  must  have  exchanged  their  own 
language  for  the  Egyptian,  and  when  they 
retum<^  to  Canaan  must  have  again  changed 
their  tongue.    Kot  neeeemrily^  and  we  should 


say,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  ac- 
count, that  they  probably  did  not.  We  think 
Wales,  with  its  language,  reli^on,  &c.,  forms 
a  very  exact  analogy  to  the  position  of  Israel 
in  Goshen,  and  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  assumption  on  this  point.  The  compila- 
tion theory  in  our  opinion  utterly  fails.  In- 
deed, is  it  noc  morally  certain  that  if  we  had 
had  a  compiler  capable  of  such  a  task,  we 
should  have  had  man^  if  not  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  irregulanties  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment most  effectually  removed,  and  been  able 
to  trace  his  skilful  hand  with  unerring  certi- 
tude through  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  records. 
We  have  no  space  left  for  comment  upon 
the  second  volume,  dealing  with  Kew  Testa- 
ment records.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  since 
tUe  means  for  testing  his  conclusions  are  ready 
to  hand  in  abundance.  We  shall  only  give 
his  standpoint.  That  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  have  a  separate  origin,  ho  says, 
applies  only  to  the  first  two^centuries,  before 
the  canon  was  complete.  They  have  an  edi- 
tor to  whom  they  owe  their  present  form. 
Possibly  the  editor  or  editors  may  have  copied 
without  alteration  these  twenty-seven  doca- 
ments,  but  possibly  they  did  a  great  deal 
more,  and  it  is  to  this  that  our  author  attri- 
butes all  MS.  variations,  and  the  words  and 
passages  which  have  been  proved  to  be  inter- 
polations. All  ^these  difficulties  come  from 
editorial  hands.  To  establish  this,  several 
contested  arguments  are  advanced:  e.g.,  that 
the  New  Testament  was  written  wholly  in 
Greek;  that  there  are  few  or  no  Hebraisms  in 
the  New  Testament  (which  few  will  admit) ; 
the  silence  of  Josephus  and  Philo  respecting 
Christianity,  &c.  After  these  assertions  he 
proceeds  to  an  examination  of  differences,  dis- 
crepancies, &c.,  in  the  documents  themselves. 
The  conclusion  he  f  draws  is  that  the  New 
Testament,  as  we  have  it,  was  put  together  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  .century,  out  of 
the  ^Memorials  of  the  Apostles'  and  the 
^  Sayings  of  our  Lord,'  both  of  which  are 
named  long  before  atty  mention  is  made  uf 
the  present  gospels  or  their  .writers.  The 
volume  which  we  receive  with  so  much  rev- 
erence cannot,  he  contends,  bo  reasonably 
ascribed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  second 
century,  ^  when  it  was  impossible  to  trust 
any  longer  to  tradition,  ana  to  the  loving 
voice  of  the  companions  and  followers  of  the 
apostles.'  Most  of  these  points  have  been  so 
recently  and  excellently  traversed  by  West- 
cott  and  Lightfoot  and  Banday,  that  it  woald 
be  superfluous  for  us  to  recur  to  their  discus* 
sion.  The  work  will  repay  a  careful  perusal 
by  an  advanced  student  of  these  subjects, 
who  seeks  to  become  familiar  with  both  sides 
of  the  Question.  Had  the  work  been  pub- 
lished earlier  in  its  complete  form,  it  would 
have  deservedly  occnpieil  a  more  prominent 
position  in  the  ^discussion  of  these  subjects, 
whereas  at  present  a  great  portion  of  it  has 
become  antiquated.  Henceforth  its  main 
value  will  consist  in  furnishing  comprehen- 
sive but  somewhat  lengthy  quotations  from 
the  different  authorities  appealed  to  on  con- 
troverted points. 
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Pilnte^s  Question,  '  Whence  art  Thou  f '  An 
Essay  on  the  Personal  Claims  asserted  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hovr  to  account  for  them. 
By  John  Reknedt,  M.A.,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  David  Douglas. 

The  arguments  for  the  supernatural  char- 
acter and  divinity  of  our  Lord  have  a  con- 
vergence and  congruity  that  is  simply  irresist- 
ible. Whether  the  method  be  to  approach 
Him'from  without,  and  test  His  teachmg  and 
character  by  His  history  and  miracles,  or  to 
begin  with  His  claims  for  Himself,  and  by 
them  test  His  history  and  miracles,  the  moral 
harmony  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  a  stupendous 
miracle— the  least  difficult  theory  of  which  is 
that  He  is  really  what  Christian  men  have  as- 
sumed Him  to  be. 

Dr.  Kennedy  begins  at  the  centre  and 
works  outwards  to  the  circumference,  witli- 
out,  however,  any  undue  assumptions  as  to 
the  origin  or  character  of  the  Gospels.  He 
simply  takes  what  Christ  is  represented  assay- 
ing about  Himself,  and  insists  .that  the  con- 
ception thus  embodied,  with  its  minute  har- 
monies and  profound  congruity,  be  accounted 
for.  Having  sufficiently  stated  the  claim  of 
Divine  authority  and  sinlessness,  as  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Gospels,  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy examines  the  proposed  solutions  of  it. 
First,  hypotheses  involving  conscious  dishon- 
esty; of  which  he  demonstrates  the  moral 
contradiction  as  being  fatal  to  any  theory 
w^hich  adopts  them.  Secondly,  hypotheses 
which  assume  that  these  claims  originated  in 
a  later  age ;  under  which  he  examines  the  va- 
rious chronological  objections  to  the  apostolic 
origin  ofnlifferent  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And,  thirdly,  the  hypothesis  that  the 
claims  said  to  have  been  asserted  by  Christ 
are  original  and  true ;  showing  that  He  alone 
explains  the  Bible.  The  early  recognition  of 
Christ  as  Divine,  the  Messianic  claim,  and 
the  entire  history  and  character  of  Christ 
throughout,  constitute  an  argument  from 
congruity,  and  it  is  conducted  with  singular 
abibty,  lucidity,  and  force.  It  is  composed 
of  so  many  lines  of  argument,  and  involves 
Buch  subtle  and  innumerable  touches  of  senti- 
ment, feeling,  and  ^assumption,  as  well  ^as  so 
many  essential  facts ;  it  is,  moreover,  so  won- 
derfully maintained  in  every  particular,  in 
tone,  in  character,  in  mission,  and  in  result, 
that  of  all  arguments  from  final  causes,  it  is 
the  most  unanswerable.  Dr.  Kennedy  is  calm 
and  measured,  and  singularly  fair  in  bis  state- 
ments. He  has  allowed  the  appeal,  if  not 
/rom  external  evidences,  yet  to  internal  evi- 
dences, and  has  wrought  out  a  demonstration 
that  we  are  bold  to  say  cannot  be  answered 
by  opponents,  and  that  will  to  friends  be  an 
invaluable  assurance  for  ^themselves  and  rep- 
ertory for  use  with  others.  We  would  earn- 
estly urge  young  people  especially  that  they 
master  the  contents  of  this  able  and  timely 
little  volume.  It  is  an  admirable  handbook 
for  classes. 

The  Beginnings  of  ChriBtianity^  with  a  View 
of  the  State  of  the  Roman  World  at  the  Birth 
of  Christ,    By  Geokgb  P.  Fisher,  D.D., 


Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale 
College,  &c.  New  York :  Scribner,  Arm^ 
strong,  and  Co. 

Dr.  Fisher  is  grateful  to  the  modem  scholar- 
ship of  the  extreme  school  of  Baur  for  the 
light  it  has  directly  and  indirectly  thrown 
upon  the  apostolic  age.  With  the  aid  of  it 
he  endeavours  to  grasp  more  adequately  the 
great  problems  which  agitated  the  early 
Church.  After  an  introductory  chapter  of 
remarkable  power,  on  the  relation  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  Jewish  and  heathen  religions, 
he  shows  by  broad  and  grand  touches  how 
the  Roman  Empire  had  prepared  the  advent 
of  a  universal  faith,  by  the  unifying  influence 
of  its  jurisprudence,  and  the  wide  diffusion 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  languages.  He 
here,  by  the  way,  justifies  a  large  part  of  Dr. 
Roberts^s  thesis  on  the  bilingual  character  of 
Palestine,  without  accepting  the  conclusion 
that  our  Lord  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
He  thinks  that  Roman  law  and  government 
had  the  tendency  to  evoke  obscurely  the  idea 
of  humanity  as  a  whole.  Buddhism  might 
have  been  here  credited  with  having  prepared 
the  Oriental  mind  for  this  sublime  concep- 
tion. 

Dr.  Fisher  has  given,  in  about  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  this  instructive  volume,  a 
sketch  of  the  popular  religions  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  view  of  the  several  systems 
of  religious  thought  from  Homer  to  Lucre- 
tins,  and  of  successive  philosophical  and 
ethical  ideas  from  the  Ionian  physiologists  to 
the  Stoics  and  Neo-Platonists.  These  re- 
views are  well  sustained  by  illustrative  quo- 
tations and  judicious  remarks.  The  morals  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  heathen  society  are 
powerfully  delineated,  and  tlie  religious  con- 
dition of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
This  part  of  the  review  has  been  effected  by 
other  writers  with  greater  fulness,  but  Dr. 
Fisher  has  touched  upon  almost  every  ele- 
ment of  the  subject  with  masterly  hand.  He 
has,  moreover,  eiven  an  estimate  of  t!ie  New 
Testament  writmgs,  their  value  and  I  authen- 
ticity, with  clear-headed  impartiality,  deal- 
ing in  detail  with  the  latest  assault  upon  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  on  the  authorship  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apos'les,  by  the  author  of 
*  Supernatural  Religion.'  A  very  interesting 
chapter  on  the  *  wa*,er-marks '  of  great  and 
high  antiquity  in  the  New  Testament  histo- 
ries and  epistles,  is  followed  by  a  rapid  re- 
view of  the  story  of  Christianity,  of  the  plan 
of  Jesus,  of  the  rise,  founding,  and  planting 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Some  of  the  ground 
traversed  by  the  author  in  his  *  Supernatural 
Origin  of  Christianity '  is  recapitulated,  but 
the  volume  as  a  whole  covers  a  different  area, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  author's  sobriety 
of  judgment,  force  of  expression,  and  clear 
and  emphatic  conviction  of  the  truth  fas  it  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.  By  all  this  modem  mvesti- 
gation — ^both  friendly  and  hostile  —  of  a 
notable  period  of  human  activity,  it  is  prob- 
able that  before  long  we  shall  have  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  various  sources  and  currents 
of  religious  and  moral  thought  of  the  first 
and  second  century  than  was  possessed  by 
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the  contemporaries  of  the  apodtles  themselves, 
and  a  more  vivid  evidence  than  even  they 
possessed  of  the  surpassing  and  supreme  sig- 
nificance of  the  Kew  Creation  inaugurated  by 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

Studies  in  the  Phihiophy  of  Religion  and  Ilis- 
lory.  By  A.  M.  Faibbairn.  W.  Mullan 
and  Son. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  correctly 
described  by  the  author  as  *  studies.'  They 
are  evidently  tlie  fruit  of  much  thought  and 
research,  but  they  unfold  problems  and  sug- 
gest further  inquiries,  rather  than  exhaustive- 
ly occupy  any  distinct  field  of  investigation. 
This  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  subjects  dealt  with.  Many  scat- 
tered attempts  have  been  made  to  found  a 
'  philosophy  of  religion ;'  and  a  ^  philosophy 
01  history '  may  be  almost  said  to  have  as- 
sumed a  place  among  distinct  scientific  in- 
quiries. The  treatment,  however,  of  religion 
scientifically,  was  impossible  until  fuller  light 
had  been  thrown  upon  many  cognate  lines  of 
inquiry  than  up  till  very  lately  was  available. 
Essays  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  there 
have  been  in  abundance ;  and  from  the  tran- 
scendental point  of  view  we  [have  had  de- 
ductive exercitations  which  showed  the 
ingenuity  of  the  philosopher,  and  performed 
marvellous  feats  in  the  way  of  ^  reconciling 
contradictions.'  These  [attempts  have  gen- 
erally failed  in  yielding  satisfactory  results 
because  they  were  one-sidedly  speculative, 
neglecting  the  historical  factors  in  the  case, 
without  which  a  science  of  religion  is  impos- 
sible. Bchelling — to  whom  the  author  of  this 
volume  is  evidently  Very  largely  indebted — 
has  remained  almost  alone  in  the  attempt  to 
unite  the  two  processes  of  induction  and  de- 
duction ;  but  valuable  as  the  results  attained 
in  his  *  Philosophy  of  Mythology  and  Philoso- 
phy of  Revelation '  are,  they  are  more  to  be 
esteemed  for  the  individual  lights  which  his 
penetrative  insight  was  able  to  descry,  than 
for  the  systematic  whole  which  they  offer  to  us. 
Mr.  Fairbairn  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
discussion  of  the  matters  with  which  he  deals 
a  high  degree  of  philosophical  culture  and 
much  independence  and  lucidity  of  thought. 
He  is  familiar  with  all  the  main  lines  of  spec- 
ulative thought,  and  ho  is  gifted  at  the  same 
time  with  the  sobriety  of  temper  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  best  scientific  inquirers 
of  our  time.  Bringing  these  qualities  to  bear 
upon  the  high  matters  with  which  a  philoso- 
phy of  religion  must  deal,  he  shows  us  the 
directions  in  which  inquiry  in  these  lines — to 
be  profitable — must  proceed  in  the  future. 
To  have  done  so  much  is  no  small  *  prelimi- 
nary '  contribution  to  a  complete  science. 

The  questions  in  religion  which  are  here 
handled  are  the  two  essential  and  fundamental 
ones — God  and  Immortality;  while  in  the 
philosophy  *  of  history  we  have  a  series  of 
essays  on  '  The  Place  of  tthe  Indo-  European 
and  Semitic  Races  in  History,'  treated  in 
their  various  inter-relations  in  civilization, 
in  religion,'  and  in  literature  and  philosophy. 
It  will  be  evident  from  this  statement  that 


the  book  before  us  deals  with  two  separate 
and  distinct  lines  of  investigation,  both  of 
which  are  necessary  branches  of  a  science  of 
religion,  but  which  neve]*theless  are  in  their 
own  nature  independent  of  each  other.  By 
this  mode  of  treatment  we  are  enabled  to  see 
to  some  extent  the  limits  which  the  subject 
assumes  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  And  this 
disclosure  will  create  in  all  thoughtful  read- 
ers the  desire  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  should  fill 
up  the  outline  which  he  has  traced  out,  more 
or  less  dimly,  by  giving  us  a  complete  work 
dealing  systematically  with  the  speculative 
and  historical  elements  In  Theism,  and  con- 
necting the  development  of  the  theistic  idea 
with  the  various  historical  changes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  thought,  and  with  the  specific 
elements  contributed  by  each  of  the  principal 
branches' of  the  family  of  Inankind.  Full  of 
interesting  reflection  ^and  inquiry  as'*  are  the 
two  essays  on  the  Genesis  and  Development 
of  the  idea  of  God  afld  on  Theism  and  Scien- 
tific Speculation,  they  only  (to  our  thinking) 
indicate  the  lines  along  which  we  should  ex- 
pect Mr.  Fairbairn  will  be  able  to  lead  us. 
W  hen  a  distinction  is  established  between  the 
philosophical  and  the  reli^ous  ideas  of  God ; 
when  we  are  made  to  see  that  in  the  latter 
there  are  elements  which  are  not  accounted 
for  and  could  never  be  originated  by  the 
former,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
problem  which  is  not  solved  by  establishing 
the  facts.  To  give  the  religious  and  the 
philosophical  consciousness  their  respective 
rights,  without  yielding  to  the  one  what  is 
peculiar  to  the  other,  takes  us  only  a  certain 
length  in  the  evolvement  of  a  science  of  re- 
ligion. I  Reconciliation  must  follow  [separa- 
tion, and  the  unity  of  our  nature  must  not 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  maintain  the  reality 
of  its  distii^ct  elements.  We  have  a  similar 
problem  evolving  itself  in  the  essay  on  Immor- 
tality. And  when  we  come  to  the  more  dis- 
tinctively philosophic  historical  portion  of 
the  volume,  we  find  a  whole  series  ojf  prob- 
lems suggesting  themselves  as  arising  out  of 
the  treatment  given  to  religious  ideas  by  the 
different  branches  of  the  human  family  in 
their  varying  historical  developments. 

This  being  the  character  of  [the  work  be- 
fore us,  we  feel  that  we  need  make  no  apology 
for  not  criticising  its  contents  more  closely 
after  the  ordinary  fashion.  "We  cannot  re- 
gard it  as  anything  but  an  instalment,  and  as 
such  we  gladly  welcome  it.  Never  more 
than  now  did  Christian  culture  stand  in  need 
of  thinkers  who  have  scaled  the  heights  of 
philosophy  without  losing  in  the  process  the 
realities  with  which  a  Christian  philosophy 
ought  to  deal.  Mr.  Fairbairn  is  such  a 
thinker.  Combining  a  high  degree  of  meta- 
physical acumen  with  varied  philosophic 
knowledge,  he  is  yet  inspired  by  the  veritable 
genesis  of  Christian  thought.  From  such  a 
combination  we  are  warranted  in  looking  for 
much  good  fruit  in  the  future. 

The  Bible  Rec4)rd  of  Creation.  True  for  every 
Age.  By  P.  W.  Grant.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 
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All  thoughtful  biblical  students  will  attri- 
bute a  high  value  to  this  book,  whether  they 
agree  with  the  author  and  accept  his  theory 
of  interpretation,  or  not.  The  main  object 
he  has  set  before  him — as  the  title  of  the  work 
indicates — is  to  show  how  tlio  record  of  crea- 
tion in  tbe  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis may  be  interpreted,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  sacred  narrative,  so  as  to  be  in 
harmony  with  whatever  results  regarding  the 
mode  and  the  time  of  creation  may  be  dis- 
covered for  us  by  science.  Nothing  short  of 
this  will  enable  us  to  claim  the  Bible  narra- 
tive as  true  for  all  ages,  and  yet  how  is  it 
possible,  it  may  be  asked,  to  imagine  such  a 
method  of  interpretation  ?  It  is  not,  we 
hardly  need  say,  by  falling  back  on  the  old 
view  put  forward  by  Chalmers  and  others,  of 
an  indefinitely  long  period  of  chaos  following 
upon  the  original  act  of  creation,  as  described 
iu  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  or  by 
keeping  the  first  verse  distinct  in  regard  to 
the  period  it  indicates  from  the  succeeding 
verses.  Nor  is  it  by  adopting  the  later  view 
of  a  series  of  ages,  during  which  tbe  succes- 
sive creative  periods  were  represented  as  so 
many  days,  so  that  the  narrative  in  G-enesis  is 
out  of  connection  as  it  were  with  time.  Each 
of  these  views  has  had  able  expositors  and 
defendants,  but  Mr.  Grant  does  not  accept 
either.  He  has  set  forth  a  distinctive  and 
original,  yet  when  explained  a  sufficiently 
simple  ^principle;'  and  he  is  confident  that 
its  application  will  suffice  to  meet  all  objec- 
tions to  the  Bible  record  of  a  purely  scientific 
nature  that  can  ever  be  brought  forward. 
Viewing  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  as  ^  The  Inspired  Introduction  to 
the  Inspired  History  of  Redemption,'  and  the 
Bible  as  therefore  an  organic  whole,  or  even 
an  evolution  of  the  introduction,  the  author 
proceeds  to  expound  the  idea  that  the  order 
in  which  the  creative  works  are  recorded  in 
the  narrative  was  not  intended  to  reveal  tbe 
order  of  physical  development.  Science,  or 
geology,  reveals  the  order  of  succession  or 
temporal  order,  but  that  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  the  designs  of  the  Scripture  re- 
cord's delineation.  The  object  of  the  analysis 
and  examination  of  the  Bible  narrative  which 
follows  is  to  prove  that  this  is  so.  The  idea 
at  the  construction  or  erection  of  a  home  for 
the  human  family  underlies  the  whole  account 
and  determined  its  form,  and  in  order  to  be 
brief  it  had  to  be  general,  without  details  and 
without  any  description  of  the  temporal  order 
of  the  individual  parts.  The  whole  is  pre- 
sented in  the  simplest  manner,  and  as  it  were 
in  pictorial  form.  For  the  manner  in  which 
tbe  author  ingeniously  applies  his  theory  we 
must  refer  to  his  book.  The  whole  merit  of 
the  work  is  in  its  detailed  application,  and 
we  arc  convinced  that  the  candid  reader  will 
feel  grateful  to  the  writer  for  the  natural  and 
simple  fashion  in  which  he  leads  him  to  see 
the  harmony  tliere  is  between  Science  and 
Kevelation  in  that  very  region  in  which  we 
have  been  most  often  told  there  is  palpable 
contradiction. 


The  Origin  of  the  World  according  to  Revdor 
tion  and  Science,  By  J.  W.  Dawson, 
LL.D.,  &c.     Hodder  and  Stoughlon. 

This  work  is  to  be  welcomed  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  careful  and  competent  thinker,  well 
versed  in  the  various  branches  of  scientific  in- 
quiry which  ^bear  upon  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  family, 
who  has  reconciled  the  \  revelations '  of  sci- 
ence and  the  Bible.  He  does  not  come  to  his 
task  as  a  novice.  Dr.  Dawson  is  Principal 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  and  has  written  various  works  ^on 
cognate  subjects.  Nor  is  this  altogether  a 
new  work.  It  is  identical  in  scope  with 
'  Archaia,'  published  in  1860;  but^the  writer 
says  that  in  attempting  to  prepare  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  former,  brought  up  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  subject,  it  was  found  that  so 
much  required  to  be  rewritten  as  to  make  it  a 
new  book,  and  therefore  he  determined  to 
give  it  a  n^w  name,  more  clearly  indicating 
its  character  and  purpose.  There  is  nothing 
that  is  absolutely  novel  in  the  plan  and  lines 
of  inquiry  that  are  here  followed,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dawson  avowedly 
applies  to  the  interpretation  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Book  of  Genesis  the  principles  that 
were  expounded  by  Dr.  McCaul  in  his  essay 
on  the  Mosaic  record  of  Creation  in  the  '  Aids 
to  Faith.'  Whether  this  view  is  the  final 
outcome  of  science  and  criticism,  we  do  not 
here  discuss ;  but  in  this  volume  we  have 
what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  ^  orthodox  * 
view  set  forth  with  clearness  and  conspicuous 
fairness.  The  author  does  not  take  his  stand 
u^on  any  dogmatic  foundations,  or  begin 
with  the  assumption  of  .the  truth  of  every- 
thing which  he  ought  to  prove  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations.  The  light  thrown  by 
revelation  upon  origins  is  in  some  respects 
mysterious,  but  it  has  left  traces  of  its  influ- 
ence, not  only  .upon  the  Semitic,  but  also 
upon  other  branches  of  the  family  of  man- 
kind ;  and  the  scattered  rays  that  may  bo 
caught  up  in  irarious  quarters  all  help  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  revelation  in  the  Bible. 
Dr.  Dawson  has  called  special  attention  to 
the  barrier  of  scientific  fact  and  induction 
which  has  been  ^lately  slowly  rising  to  stem 
the  current  of  crude  and  rash  hypothesis.- 
Among  these,  he  names  the  great  discoveries 
as  to  the  physical  constitution  and  probable 
origin  of  the  universe;  the  doctrine  of  the 
correlation  and  conservation  of  forces;  the 
new  estimates  of  the  age  of  the  eaith;  the 
overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation;  the  high  bodily  and  mental  type 
of  the  earliest  known  man ;  the  light  which 
philology  has  thrown  on  the  unity  of  lan- 
guage ;  our  growing  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  construction  and  other  habits 
of  primitive  men,  and  of  the  condition  of 
man  in  tbe  earlier  ^historic  time ;  the  [greater 
completeness  of  our  conceptions  as  to  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  their  relation  to  organ- 
izable  matter — all  these  and  various  other  re- 
cent aspects  and  results  of  science  are  brought 
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to  elacidate  the  Scripture  revel atiOD  of 
orij^ns,  while  the  evidence  for  the  nnity  and 
antiquity  of  man  is  presented  in  its  most 
modern  form,  and  so  as  to  contradict  the  wild 
views  that  are  so  prevalent. 

NeiD  LigliU  upon  Old  Linoa ;  or,  Vexed  Quea- 
tions  in  Theological  Controversy  at  the  Pres- 
ent Day^  Critically  and  Exegetieally  Discuss ' 
ed.  By  Thomas  Monck  Mason,  B.A., 
T.C.D.     James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  scheme  grapples  with 
fourteen  of  the  most  knotty  questions  in  criti- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  theology,  and  reveals, 
on  the  old  lines  of  exegetical  inquiry,  very 
considerable  ability  and  knowledge.  He  has 
the  courage  of  his  evangelical  faith,  and  little 
patience  with  the  method,  now  very  fashion- 
able, of  seeing  lines  of  truth  in  all  directions 
and  on  both  sides  of  a  controversy.  To  bim 
one  side  is  wrong  and  the  other  right,  and  he 
cannot  accept  lame  and  dubious  compromises. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  take  full  advantage 
of  emendations  of  the  text  and  version  of  the 
New  Testament  which  have  been  suggested 
by  competent  scholars,  and  he  displays  much 
tact  and  skill  in  the  use  of  them.  He 
arranges  all  testimonies  of  Scripture  that  are 
apparently  adverse  to  his  view  of  the  Gospel, 
of  the  Church,  of  Red  em  p  tion,  of  baptismal 
ablution,  baptismal  regeneration,  justification, 
ministerial  absolution,  and  the  like,  with 
great  fairness,  and  disposes  of  the  arguments 
and  objections  in  the  spirit  of  true  exegetical 
science.  The  reasoning  is  well  knit  together, 
and  the  logical  coherence  is  remarkable. 
The  style  is  free  from  obscurity,  although  the 
arguments  are  condensed.  The  position  is 
that  of  an  orthodox  Evangelical  Protestant, 
whoso  outspoken  repudiation  of  Arminian 
compromises  and  High  Church  pretensions 
now  and  then  lead  him  to  the  verge  of  intol- 
erance. The  volume  is  the  very  opposite 
of  namby-pamb3*ism,  and  the  author  knows 
and  says  what  he  means,  and,  though  we 
differ  from  a  few  of  his  conclusions,  we 
heartily  thank  him  for  his  work. 

iVlntf  Lectures  on  Preaching.  Delivered  at 
Yale,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  By  R.  W. 
Dal£,  M.A.,  Birmingham.  Hoddcr  and 
Stoughton. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Lyman  Beecher 
Lecturer  increase  with  the  multiplication  of 
the  lectures.  Although  the  work  of  the 
Christian  preacher  is  manifold,  and  touches 
the  religious  life  at  almost  every  point  of  its 
faith  and  experience  and  work,  it  must  be 
dealt  with  in  its  character  as  a  ministry.  The 
lecturer  must  discuss  not  so  much  the  things 
as  the  ministry  of  them,  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  all  possible  novelties  of  topic 
and  treatment  are  very  soon  exhausted,  and 
for  the  lecturer  as  for  the  religious  preacher 
there  will  remain  only  the  reassert  ion  of 
^ell-known  and  well-urged  truths.  With  the 
lecturer,  however,  as  with  the  preacher, 
where  there  is  individual  thought  and  force, 
there  will  always  be  freshness  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Dale,  wlio  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  lecturer. 


solves  the  difficulty  by  neither  seeking  nov- 
elty nor  avoiding  commonplace,  but  by  ad- 
dressing himself  m  a  simple  manly  way  to  the 
salient  points  of  the  preacher's  work,  and 
saying  concerning  them  simply  what  occnis 
to  him  to  say,  without  being  careful  whether 
it  has  been  said  before  or  not.     The  result  is 
a  volume  of  singular  freshness,  suggestive- 
ness,  and  beauty.     The  lectures  are  a  direct, 
cogent,  and  practical  talk,  upon  a  high  and 
eloquent   conversational    level,   about   'The 
Penis  of  Young  Preachers,'  '  The  Intellect  in 
Relation    to    Preaching,'    'Reading,'    *The 
Preparation  of  Sermons,'  *  Extemporaneous 
Preaching  and  Style,'  •Evangelistic  Preach- 
ing,'  'Pastoral  Preaching,'  and  *The  Con- 
duct of  Public  Worship ;'  in  themselves  well- 
worn  topics,  like  many  others  that  have  to  be 
constantly  urged,  but  in  their  treatment  full 
of  intellectual  strength,  penetrating  insight, 
broad  and  varied    culture,    and    singularly 
spiritual  and  elevated  in  their  aims.    The 
great  function  and  ideal  of  preaching  is  kept 
before  (his  hearers,  and  it  is  urged  with  a 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  religious  feelinp^, 
and  a  practical  common  sense,    which,   m 
their  not  very  common  combination,   give  a 
singular  value  to  the  lecture.     Almost  every 
Dage  would  furnish  matter  for  quotation  or 
suggestion  for  criticism,  but  to  venture  upon 
eitlier  would  demand  much  more  space  tnan 
we  can   command.      We  may   instance   as 
specially  valuable  the  Lectures  on  Reading 
and  the  remarks  on  the  Ethics  of  Style.    We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  numerous  and 
valuable  as  have  been  the  works  on  Homi- 
letics,  and  penetrating  and  eloquent  as  were 
the  lectures  of  the  first  incumbent  of  the  Ly- 
man Beecher  Lectureship,  Mr.  Dale's  volume, 
conceived  in  the  light  of  modem  require- 
ments,  and  bathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  mod- 
ern feeling,  characterized  moreover  by  a  catho- 
licity that  fits  them  equally  for  every  church 
in  which  Christ  is  preached,  will  be  as  useful 
and  suggestive  to  the  young  preacher  as  any 
manual  that  has  come  under  our  notice.     It 
is  a  volume  of  rare  richness,  manliness,  and 
eloquence. 

History  cf  Materialism^  and  Critititm  of  its 
Present  Importance.  By  F.  A.  Lanob. 
Translated  by  £.  C.  Thomas.  Three  Vols. 
Vol.  I.     Triibner  and  Co. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  ^lessrs.  TrQbner 
and  Co.*8  new  scries,  *The  English  and 
Foreign  Philosophical  Library.'  It  seems 
odd  to  begin  a  series  which,  from  its  title, 
ought  to  be  composed  largely,  though  not 
necessarilv  exclusively,  of  inde|>endent 
works,  with  a  translation.  The  im|)ortaoce 
of  the  work  in  this  instance,  however,  may 
justify  the  arrangement.  Lange*s  ^History 
of  Materialism  '  has  attained  the  rank  in  Ger- 
many of  a  standard  lK)ok,  and  repeated  ref- 
erences to  it  by  well-known  English  writers 
of  recognized  authority  have  excited  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  regard  to  it  in  our  own 
country.  Professor  Huxley  and  Dr.  Tyndall, 
in  particular,  have  spoken  of  it  with  so  mudi 
respect  and  admiration  that  its  translation 
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into  English  has  been  looked  lor  with  an  un- 
ueaal  degree  of  expectancy.    So  far  as  the 
translator's  work  is  concerned,  we  may  say,  in 
a  word,  that  it  has  been  admirably  done. 
Saccess  in  translating  philosophical  German 
into  English  mast  always  be  a  relative  term, 
as  those  best  know  who  have  made  the  at- 
tempt to  evade  or  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  the  task.     It  would  be  flattery,   of  which 
the  translator  in  this  case  would  probably  be 
the  first  to  discern  the  hollowness,  to  say  that 
in  every  instance  he  has  succeeded  in  either 
meeting  or  eluding  these  difficulties ;  but  he 
hafl>  produced  a  thoroughly  readable  work, 
faithful  to  the   pirit  and  genius  of  the  origi- 
nal, as  well  as  trustworthy  and  accurate  in 
its  rendering.      To  have  accomplished  this 
much  is  a  creditable  achievement.     Regard- 
ing the  merits]  of  the  work  itself,   it  is  im- 
possible [to  give  a  satisfactory  opinion  from 
the  instalment  which  alone  we  have  yet  ob- 
tained in  English.    The  two  volumes  of  the 
original  haveibeen  distributed  into  three  in 
the  translation.     The  first  deals  with  Mate- 
rialism in  antiquity,  and  traces  the  history  of 
the  opinions  designated  by  the  name  onwards 
through  *  the  period  of  transition '  down  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England. 
The  second  volume  will  follow  the  great  ma- 
terialistic movement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  trace  out  its  influence  and  bearings 
upon  modern  philosophy.      Finally,   in  the 
third  volume,  we  shall  have  a  criticism  and 
an  estimate  fixing  (we  presume)  the  *  present 
importance '  of  Materialism  in  relation  to  the 
leading  problems  of  modem  thought.    We 
are  promised  much  interesting  discussion  un- 
der the  three  heads  of  *  The  Natural  Sciences,  * 
^Man  and  the  Soul,'  and  'Morality  and  Re- 
ligion.' 

For  the  present,  the  work  in  the  instalment 
before  us  is  ]:$urely  historical.  The  author  is 
distinguished  by  a  general  spirit  of  impartial- 
ity (free,  on  the  whole,  from  party  bias)  which 
pervades  the  book,  as  well  as  by  the  fulness 
of  his  knowledge  and  the  maturity  of  his  re- 
flective genius.  The  value  of  his  work  is  not 
diminished  but  increased  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  obviously  written  with  constant  reference 
to  the  problems  and  questions  now  or  recently 
under  discussion  in  Germany  and  to  the 
forms  of  speculation  current  there.  We  shall 
be  better  able  to  judge  by  and  by  how  far  the 
translator  is  right  in  estimating  the  whole 
work  as  on  the  one  side  an  assertion  of  the 
materialistic  standpoint  against  the  philoso- 
phy of  mere  *  notions,'  and  on  the  other  of 
the  t Kantian  or  Neo-Kantian  standpoint 
against  both.  So  far  as  we  are  yet  able  to 
judge,  however,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  Lange's 
impartiality  did  not  reach  so  far  as  to  hold 
the  balance  even  '}etween  both.  He  appears 
to  distinctly  tend  towards  the  materialistic 
point  of  view,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find 
that  this  is  subsequently  corrected  by  the 
admission  of  the  claims  of  an  enlightened 
spiritualism,  without  which  we  hold  it. im- 
possible to  account  for  the  actual  facts  with 
which  philosophical  thought  must  deal.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  but  right  to  add  that  the 


historical  materials  illustrating  the  course  of 
thought  in  antiquity  have  the  value  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  researches  of  so 
thorough  and  comprehensive  an  inquirer  as 
Dr.  Lange  was.  A  biographical  notice  of 
the  author  is  prefixed  to  the  work  by  the 
translator. 

A  New  Testament  Commentary  for  English 
Readers.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by 
Charles  John  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Vol.  I.  The  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
and  St.  Luke,  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre, 
B.D.  ;  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  W".  Watkins,  M.A.  Cassell, 
Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

This  is  a  textual  commentary  :or  general 
readers,  based  upon  a  far  more  accurate  and 
general  scholarship  than  has  hitherto  been 
devoted  to  such  works.  In  most  of  the  popu- 
lar commentaries  of  which  that  of  Albert 
Barnes  is  the  type,  while  the  scholarship  may 
have  been  respectable,  it  has  not  been  such 
as  to  carry  independent  authority,  but  has 
been,  derived  from  the  authority  of  others. 
It  has  therefore  often  been  at  fault,  and  es- 
pecially has  it  been  beguiled  into  homiletical 
and  devotional  uses,  often  regardless  of  exact 
meanings.  This  is  a  work  by  thorough 
scholars  and  careful  exegetes,  intended  for 
the  use  of  those  unable  to  read  the  sacred 
text  in  its  original  languages,  and  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  its  exact  sense,  at 
the  same  time  carefully  maintaiuing  that 
liigher  exegesis  than  any  mere  grammatical 
analysis  can  supply — the  development  and 
exhibition  of  the  inner  life  and  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writers.  The  text  exists  for  the 
meaning,  and  it  is  here  wisely  anc*  effectively 
elucidated  simply  to  bring  out  the  meaning. 

The  reputation  as  a  scholarly  and  reverent 
expositor  of  Scripture  which  Dr.  Plumptre 
has  attained  is  a  sufincient  guarantee  of  the 
character  of  his  exposition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  A  man  of  thoroughly  catholic  and 
devout  spirit,  his  elucidations  are  as  free  from 
bias  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  any  man  co 
be.  Fully  acquainted  with  the  critical  diffi- 
culties which  jierplex  intelligent  minds,  he 
shows  himself  a  sympathetic  interpreter,  while 
avoiding  the  error  of  polemics.  His  expo- 
sitions are  given  in  the  light  of  critical  ob- 
jection, rather  than  in  formal  reply  to  them. 
No  man  can  expound  the  Gospels  without 
adopting  views  from  which  some  will  dissent. 
A  commentary  to  which  any  competent  critic 
could  not  take  some  exception,  especially  as 
to  meanings,  would  be  a  miracle.  The  stand- 
point of  Dr.  Plumptre  as  a  liberal  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  reverent  scholar  and  interpreter, 
will  sufficiently  indicate  his  general  views. 
And  these  are  set  forth  succinctly,  clearly, 
and  modestly.  Mr.  Watkins  is  less  known 
as  a  biblical  scholar,  but  his  very  able  Intro- 
duction to  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  seven 
excursuses  appended  to  it,  in  which  he  wisely 
touches  various  points  concerning  the  Fourth 
Gospel  which  are  just  now  discussed,  justify 
his  selection  for  this  task  of  great  difficulty 
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and  responsibility..  The  spiritual  insight 
and  vigour  of  his  exposition  are  a  distinct 
gfdn  to  the  commentaries  on  this  the  most 
spiritual  of  the  Gospels. 

We  had  noted  several  points  for  comment, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  a  general 
commendation  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very 
valuable  work. 

The  Holy  Bible,  Containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  with  nearly  Nine  Hun- 
dred Illustrations  from  Authentic  Sources. 
Cassell,  Petter,  and  Qalpin. 

Messrs.  Cassell  have  published  what  they 
call  their  *  half-guinea  Bible,'  a  well-printed 
text  in  double  columns,  with  marginal  refe- 
rences, and  illustrated  with  clear,  well-exe- 
cuted original  engravings,  from  photographs 
chiefly  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Series, 
and  from  other  authentic  sources,  the  merit  of 
which  is  that  artistic  conventionalisms  are 
excluded,  and  we  have  exact  ideas  of  things 


and  places  represented  to  us.  An  Illustrated 
Bible  |for  -half-a-guinea  is  something  new  in 
publishing '.  enterprize.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
cheapness  and  bMOty. 

The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible  inferred 
from  Iteelf,  The  Congregational  Lecture 
for  1878.  By  Henby  HooERs.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

That  Professor  Rogers^s  Lecture  should 
have  passed  into  a  fifth  edition,  is  very  satis- 
factory proof  of  both  its  fitness  and  power. 
Few  men  were  more  qualified  to  deaf  with 
the  special  line  of  evidence  which  he  here 
pursues,  or  tu  work  out  the  intellectual  and 
moral  proof  from  coincidence  and  congmity 
so  skilfully  and  eloquently  as  he  has  done 
here.  He  has  gathered  into  this* volume 
some  of  the  best  thinking  of  a  lifetime,  and 
some  of  his  best  professorial  work.  Books 
like  this  are  not  made,  they  grow;  and  when 
BO  grown,  they  tiike  a  permanent  place  in 
literature. 
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Art.  L—The  First  Ten  Years  of  the  Ca- 
^nadian  Dominion. 

On  the  first  of  July  last  tho  Dominion  of 
Canada  entered  on  the  second  decade  of  its 
existence.  A  natnral  opportunity  is  thus 
presented  for  reviewing  its  brief  history,  and 
the  success  of  its  effort  to  solve  the  political 
problems  to  the  pressure  of  which  it  owed 
its  origin.  Such  a  review  will  be  found  to 
be  hot  without  interest  to  the  student  of  po- 
litical science,  especially  in  England,  for 
Canada  exhibits  the  British  Constitution  un- 
der a  peculiar  set  of  circumstances,  by  which 
its  operation  is  modified  in  a  way  that  is  at 
once  interesting  and  important.  Even  before 
the  formation  of  the  Dominion  the  Canadian 
colonies  had  excited  interest  among  British 
statesmen  by  successfully  grappling  with 
some  problems,  like  that  of  a  State  Qiurch, 
which  formed  a  burden  rather  than  an  advan- 
tage of  the  inheritance  received  from  the  mo- 
ther country  ;  but  since  the  confederation  of 
the  colonies,  ten  years  ago,  their  political 
transactions  have  risen  in  imperial  signifi- 
cance. The  neighbourhood  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  intimate  commercial 
and  social  relations  which  that  neighbourhood 
entails,  have  9]ready  brought,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  bring,  the  affairs  of  the  Dominion 
before  the  Imperial  Government  in  a  way 
that  is  sometimes  more  important  than  pleas- 
ant ;  while,  among  themselves,  the  Canadi- 
ans are  now  facing  the  storm  and  stress  of 
conflicts  which,  even  in  the  varied  political 
history  of  England,  have  not  been  com- 
pletely fought  out,  and  may  therefore  be 
forced  upon  her  yet. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remind 
some  readers  that,  previously  to  1867,  the 
British  American  provinces  stood  to  each 
other  practically  in  the  relation  of  foreign 
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countries.  Governed  by  wholly  independ- 
ent legislatures,  separated  by  dissimilar 
tariffs,  they  were  united  only  by  the  unob- 
trusive bond  of  a  common  dependence  on 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
Political  thinkers  who  were  liberal  enough 
to  be  influenced  by  other  considerations  than 
the  party  questions  of  the  hour,  saw  that 
such  relations  were  indisputably  hostile  to 
the  interest  of  all  the  provinces  concerned, 
which  could  hope  for  a  position  of  im- 
portance on  the  American  continent  only 
by  such  unrestricted  commercial  and  social 
intercourse  as  might  ultimately  weld  them 
into  one  people.  It  was  evidently  also  in 
the  interest  of  the  Imperial  Government  that 
the  colonial  minister  in  London,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  deal  with  a  number  of  petty 
states,  should  be  able  to  correspond  with  a 
single  government  representative  of  them  all. 
But  the  circumstances  which  led  immediately 
to  the  confederation  of  the  British  American^ 

Provinces  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
rief  reference  to  the  previous  history  of 
Canada. 

When  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
it  was  all  embl^ced  under  one  province,  ex- 
tending somewhat  indefinitely  into  the  West, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  In  1791  the  western  section  of 
the  province,  which  had  meanwhile  been  pop- 
ulated by  English  settlers,  was  separated 
into  an  independent  province,  with  British 
institutions,  while  the  eastern  section  con- 
tinued to  retain  its  original  French  charac- 
ter. These  two  provinces,  of  Upper  Canada 
or  Canada  West,  and  Lower  Canada  or  Can- 
ada East,  remained  separate  till  1840,  when 
they  were  united  into  one  province,  styled  the 
Province  of  Canada,  in  the  hope  of  allaying 
the  political  discontent  which  had  culminated 
in  tne  rebellion  of  1837.     In  this  province. 
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down  jtill  the  period  of  confederation,  ten 
years  ago,  politicians  had  been  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  of  which  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Conservatives ,  whUe  their 
opponents  were  known  as  Liberals  or  Re- 
formersy  though  commonly  dubbed,  in  more 
familiar  style,  Clear  Grits  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  Rouges  among  the  French  of  the  Lower 
Province.  The  history  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  parties  may  be  read  still 
with  a  little  more  than  ordinary  human  per- 
severaBce,  but  bir  no  human  iJ[ltelUg^Ilce  fan. 
it  be  comprehended. .  Its  incompreliensibifity ' 
does  not  indeed  arise  from  the  absence  of  any 
question  sufficient  to  call  the  political  com- 
batants to  anns,  for  at  times  there  was  a 
measure  of  solid  importance  flaunted  by  one 
of  the  parties  as  a  standard  round  which  its 
forces  rallied.  But  even  in  such  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  see  why  the  measure  should 
have  been  taken  under  protection  by  its  ad- 
vocates rather  than  by  its  opponents.  The 
student  of  the  period,  whose  imagination 
cannot  now  be  fired  by  the  heat  of  its  burnt- 
out  passions,  fails,  even  after  patient  investi- 
gation, to  discover  any  general  principle 
which  uniformly  inspired  either  party,  and 
breathed  a  soul  into  the  particular  measures 
for  which  it  fought.  The  rapidly  changing 
administrations  of  those  years  show,  at  this 
•distance,  a  scene  not  unlike  a  well-known 
juvenile  sport,  in  which  boys  divide  them- 
•selves  into  two  sets,  for  the  mere  enjoyment 
.of  a  tug  against  each  other^s  strength,  and, 
-after  one  set  is  victorious,  divide  themselves 
jigain  and  again  till  they  get  worn  out.  Un- 
fortunately in  contests  of  this  kind,  blood- 
Jess  though  they  be,  mere  mortals,  unlike 
ihc  ghostly  heroes  of  Walhalla,  do  at  last 
become  eidiausted.  This  exhaustion  came 
.all  tkc  more  naturally  upon  the  combatants 
in  the  political  arena  of  Old  Canada,  owing 
Xo  tlte  circumstance  that  for  some  time 
•neither  party  was  cheered  by  any  decisive 
victory.  In  truth,  their  struggles  assumed 
,a  serio-comic  aspect  at  times,  as  one  admin- 
istration after  another  attempted  to  carry  on 
the  buskiQss  of  the  country  by  a  majority 
which  occasionally  reduced  itself  to  a  unit, 
.and  was  Jikely  to  become  a  vanishing  frac- 
.tion  or  a  minus  quantity  whenever  a  test 
.question  was  pressed  to  a  decision.  Can  we 
wonder  that  in  these  circumstances  both 
parties  at  last  laid  down  their  anns  in  de- 
.spair,  and  .sought  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
ctheir  quarrels  ? 

Looking  from  our  passionless  distance  at 
.those  old  eon^icts,  one  may  reasonably  ques- 
.tion  whether  the  political  system  of  the  pro- 
vince was  not  less  to  blame  for  their  fruit- 
iless  perpetuation  than  the  incompetence  of 
.the  polemical  politicians  by  whom  they  were 


carried  on.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
fault  of  the  deadlock  between  the  two  par- 
ties vras  charged  by  the  politicians,  not  on 
themselves,  but  on  the  political  arrangement 
by  which  the  two  Canadas  were  united. 
As  a  result  of  this,  a  coalition  was 
formed  for  the  purj^se  of  breaking  up 
the  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  and  merg- 
ing them  separately  in  a  larger  confedera- 
tion of  the  British  American  provinces. 
After  a  considerable  amount  of  preliminary 
negotUtion^  matters  werc^  si^Ojficiitjy.  ad- 
virncod  in  3866  to  idtnit  of  dftlegat^es  lleing 
appointed  from  the  different  provinces  to 
confer  on  the  terms  of  confederation.  The 
delegates  met  in  London,  and  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  wa^  the  British  North 
America  Act,  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, 29th  March,  1867.  On  the  first  of 
July  in  that  year  a  proclamation  of  the  Queen 
ushered  the  young  confederacy  into  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  waste  of  gunpowder,  the  de- 
struction of  maple  branches,  tfie  display  of 
dry  goods  in  bunting  and  fashionable  attire, 
showed  it  to  be  a  festival  on  which  the  Ca- 
nadians kept  high  holiday.  Since  that 
time  the  First  of  July — Dominion  Day  as  it 
is  called — has  formed,  among  the  Canadians, 
a  rival  to  the  great  holiday  of  the  Fourtli 
among  their  American  neighbours.  Whether 
the  day  will  hold  its  place  or  not,  who  can 
tell  ?  The  explosion  of  tons  of  gunpowder 
In  pyrotechnic  exhibitions,  and/eiu;  dejoie, 
and  salvoes  of  artillery,  will  not  make  the 
baptism  of  fire  by  which  a  people  announcfis 
that  it  has  been  bom  into  the  family  of  the 
nations. 

At  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  it 
embraced  only  four  provinces — Upper  Can- 
ada, under  the  new  name  of  Ontario  ;  Lower 
Canada,  under  that  of  Quebec  ;  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  under  their  old  names. 
Since  then  the  provinces  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  the  east,  and  of  British  Columbia 
in  the  west,  have  joined  the  Dominion ; 
while  the  *  Great  Lone  Land  '  in  the  north- 
west has  been  acquired  by  buying  up  the 
rights  of  the  Iludson's  Bay  Company,  and 
already  a  portion  of  it  set  apart  as  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba.  The  whole  of  British 
North  America  is  tluis  included  in  the  Do- 
minion, with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland, 
which  thus,  literally  and  figuratively,  re- 
mains out  in  the  cold.  The  political  con- 
stitution of  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  of  the 
seven  provinces  which  now  compose  it,  is  in 
all  essential .  respects  a  reproduction  of  the 
British  Constitution.  Thq  only  exception  is 
in  the  case  of  Ontario  and  Manitol>a,  the 
f onner  having  from  the  first  contented  itself 
with  one  legislative  chamber,  while  the  lat- 
ter, for  economy's  sake,  has  since  followed 
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her  example.  Recently  a  proposal  has  been 
revived  to  unite  under  one  provincial  gov- 
ernment the  three  maritime  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
proposal  may  be  carried.  Neither  of  these 
provinces  by  itself  holds  the  position  which 
its  people  should  be  ambitious  of  attaining 
in  the  Dominion  ;  while  they  entail  upon 
themselves  an  enormous  useless  expenditure 
by  supporting  three  governments,  each  with 
a  paid  lieutenant-governor,  a  paid  cabinet, 
and  two  legislative  bodies,  whose  members 
are  paid.  As  one  province,  they  might 
cope  with  Quebec  or  Ontario  ;  with  a  single 
government  they  would  have  a  large  surplus 
revenue  to  expend  in  developing  tSeir  natu- 
ral resources ;  while  their  legislative  cham- 
ber or  chambers  would  attain  a  dignity 
which  is  hopeless  while  they  attempt  to  in- 
vest the  petty  politics  of  a  narrow  sphere 
with  the  pomp  of  imperial  ceremonies. 

Such  were  the  political  arrangements  with 
which  the  Canadians  entered  on  the  new  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problems  of  their  national 
life.  Tlie  political  outlook  was  certainly 
cheering.  The  old  factions  had  forgotten 
their  interminable  struggles  for  office,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  opened  up  to  them  the 
nobler  destiny  of  working  together,  and 
along  with  their  new  fellow-countrymen  from 
the  other  provinces,  in  building  up  a  great  na- 
tion along  the  north  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. This  was  evidently  the  interpretation 
of  the  position  formed  by  the  majority  of 
thinking  men  throughout  Canada,  and  it 
was  the  interpretation  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  new  Dominion  began  to  be 
formed. 

In  the  selection  of  a  prime  minister  the 
governor-general  was  guided  by  an  equally 
obvious  and  just  consideration.  At  the 
conference  of  colonial  delegates  in  London, 
by  whom  the  details  of  the  Confederation 
Act  were  arranged,  the  chair  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  had 
long  been  leader  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  old  Province  o^  Canada.  The  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  thus  been  raised  by  his 
fellow-delegates  was  a  fair  indication  of  the 
position  which  he  held  among  the  public 
men  of  Canada,  and  the  •governor-general 
therefore  naturally  called  upon  him  to  as- 
sume the  dutie9  of  the  first  premier,  and  to 
form  the  first  Govem^ient  of  the  new  Do- 
minion. In  the  perfonnancje  of  this  task 
Sir  John  Macdonald  acted  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  coalition  out  of  ;  which  the 
confederation  arose  would  be  continued  still, 
in  order  to  overcome  any  difficalties  which 
might  arise  in  getting  the  new  ship  of  the 
State  fairly  off  the  stocks.     Accordingly  he 


invited  prominent  Reformers  as  well  as  Con- 
servatives to  accept  office  in  his  cabinet,  his 
intention  being  that,  as  far  as  the  Provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario  were  concerned,  his 
Government  should  represent  equally  both 
of  the  old  parties.  His  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted by  several  of  the  leading  men  among 
his  old  opponents,  and  there  seemed  a  fair 
prospect  that  one  great  object  of  the  con- 
federation was  to  be  accomplished — ^that  the 
bells  which  rang  in  the  first  Dominion  Day 
would  ring  out  the  *"  ancient  forms  of  party 
strife. ' 

But  the  spirit  of  the  old  factions  died 
hard.  The  calm  which  preceded  the  Hrth 
of  the  new  constitution  was  but  the  prelude 
to  a  stormful  party  fight.  Some  time  be- 
fore, indeed,  an  incident  had  occurred  of  ill 
omen  for  the  success  of  the  coalition,  which 
was  seeking  to  merge  the  political  differences 
of  the  past  in  a  larger  sphere  of  future  work. 
While  the  coalition  was  maturing  its  plans, 
one  of  its  members,  the  Hon.  George  Brown, 
suddenly  resigned  his  portfolio,  without  any 
definite  indication  of  the  reason  which  led 
him  to  abandon  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Brown 
had  long  been  a  recognized  leader  of  the 
Reform  party,  and,  therefore,  one  of  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  new  premier,  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  Ilis  action  necessarily 
excited  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  the  time, 
and  seemed  to  receive  its  explanation  after- 
wards, when  the  writs  for  the  first  general 
election  were  issued,  and  Mr.  Brown  expli- 
citly declared  the  policy  he  intended  to 
adopt  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  had  succeeded  in 
forming  a  cabinet  fairly  representing  the 
parties  of  the  old  Province  of  Clanada,  as 
well  as  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
To  Mr.  Brown  it  was  a  sufficient  objection 
to  the  ministry  that  its  head  was  his  old  po- 
litical foe.  His  friends  of  the  Reform 
party,  who  had  accepted  office,  became 
thereby  in  his  eyes  renegades  from  the  cause 
of  Reform  ^  2md  if  any  one  urged  that  it 
was  unfair  to  attack  the  new  administration 
before  its  policy  was  known,  the  answer  was 
ready,  that  the  only  safe  government  is  by 
parties,  and  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
the  interests  of  the  new  Dominion  if  its 
Government  were  unwatched  and  unchecked 
by  a  regularly  organized  opposition. 

Mr.  Brown  has  had  the  advantage,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  public  career,  of 
possessing,  as  an  exponent  of  his  opinions, 
the  most  popular  newspaper  in  Canada. 
About  these  opinions  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest :  he  acts  and  spealis 
with  the  passion  of  intense  conviction.  Yet 
with  every  allowance  for  the  earnestness  of 
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his  intentions,  and  in  view  of  all  that  his 
oi^an  had  to  say  in  defence  of  his  position 
at  this  crisis,  we  cannot  but  r^ard  that  posi- 
tion as  involving  a  political  blunder  or  the 
most  serious  nature.  £ven  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  was  it  legitimate  to  let  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  slip  from  the  hands  of 
his  party,  to  fall  under  the  control  of  poli- 
ticians whose  principles  were  worthy  of  be- 
ing denounced  in  the  passionate  language 
which  he  uniformly  employs  ?  He  had,  at 
the  time,  not  only  a  right  to  demand  for  his 
party  an  equal  share  with  his  opponents  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  but  he 
had  also  an  opportunity  offered  by  the  pre- 
mier of  asserting  that  right.  To  demand 
that  his  party  should  exercise  no  influence 
on  the  business  of  the  country  beyond  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  opposition  benches, 
when  tney  had  the  right  and  power  of  con- 
trolling the  Treasury,  seemed  to  many  to 
involve  a  betrayal,  not  only  of  the  interests 
of  party,  but  of  the  more  sacred  interests 
of  the  whole  people. 

But  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Dominion  was  meaningless  if  Mr.  Brown's 
position  was  justifiable.  By  common  con- 
sent the  new  confederation  was  to  drown 
in  a  flood  of  wider  sympathies  the  arbitrary 
landmarks  by  which  the  old  parties  had 
been  separated.  Yet  here  was  a  proposal 
that  the  confederation  should  start  on  its 
young  career  by  instituting  a  division  of  par- 
ties, which,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  im- 
plied, was  demanded,  not  by  the  inevitable 
antagonism  of  political  measures,  but  simply 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  division  ;  for  the 
only  justiflcation  of  Mr.  Brown's  position 
lay  in  his  plea  of  the  absolute  indispensabil- 
ity  of  parties  in  the  good 'government  of  a 
country.  Let  us  speak  with  the  most 
generous  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits 
which  have,  necessarily  or  incidentally,  re- 
sulted from  party  government,  especially  in 
the  history  of  England  and  of  other  free 
countries.  Yet  is  it  not  an  utterly  extrava- 
gant estimate  of  these  benefits  to  look  upon 
the  system  as  forming  an  essential  element 
in  all  healthy  political  action,  and  to  insist 
therefore  on  the  moral  obligation  of  retain- 
ing it  imder  all  political  conditions  ?  It  is 
surely  no  universal  and  eternal  law  of  human 
life  that  men  can  govern  themselves  only  by 
splitting  into  hostile  cliques,  who  shall  cre- 
ate fictitious  causes  of  quarrel  if  the  natural 
course  of  events  do  not  furnish  them  with 
real  ones.  Not  once  or  twice  only  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  all  the  rival  sec- 
tions of  a  people  coalesced  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  their  enthusiasm  in  a  common  right- 
eous cause  ;  nor  need  we  despair  of  such 
coalitions  in  the  future,  when  they  are  de- 


manded by  the  moral  developments  of  the 
human  race.  In  such  supreme  moments  of 
national  harmony  is  it  a  national  duty  to  de- 
tail an  unfortunate  section  of  the  community 
to  do  the  work  of  an  advocattu  (fto^/i,  simply 
that  their  client  may  have  his  due,  and  the 
people  be  saved  from  violating  the  immutable 
obligation  of  government  by  parties  ?  The 
truth  is  that  government  of  men  by  keeping 
them  at  hostility  with  one  another,  so  far 
from  growing  in  favour  with  the  progress  of 
ethical  and  political  knowledge,  is  falling 
into  disrepute  throughout  all  spheres  of 
human  life  ;  and  the  only  matter  of  surprise 
to  the  reflecting  observer  is  that  the  system 
should  have  held  its  ground  so  long  amid 
that  western  civilization  which  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  has  been  based  on  the  wor- 
ship of  a  Being  whose  life  and  death  are 
the  perfect  type  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  others,  and  in  the  service  of  whom  there 
was  to  be  no  longer  any  difference  of  Jew 
and  Greek,  of  bond  and  free,  of  male  and 
female,  but  all  the  separated  sections  of 
men  were  to  become  spintually  one.  Still  it 
is  growing  into  more  general  recognition,  in 
theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  that  any  num- 
ber of  men, — whetner  the  few  who  join 
in  a  commercial  enterprize,  or  the  millions 
who  form  a  nation,  or.  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions who  compose  the  hilman  race— can 
reach  the  highest  welfare  of  their  external  as 
well  as  of  their  internal  life  by  working  in 
harmony  rather  than  at  discord  with  one 
another.  The  attempt  to  establish  perma- 
nent international  relations  by  means  of 
war  ;  the  attempt  to  establish  the  gospel  of 
glory  to  God,  with  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men,  by  the  mutual  antipathies 
of  religious  sects  ;  the  attempt  to  develop 
the  wealth  of  nations  or  of  individuals  by 
selfish  competition  ;  all  such  efforts  are 
doomed  to  abandonment  by  the  higher 
races,  like  slavery  and  other  social  phenom- 
ena of  uncivilized  life,  as  belonging  to  a 
mder  stage  of  human  progress.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  idle  dream  of  Utopian  statesmen 
which  would  secure  the  general  welfare  of  a 
nation  by  all  parties  co-operating  as  far  as 
possible,  and  separating  into  hostile  relations 
only  as  a  last  unwelcome  necessity,  when 
there  is  no  conmion  course  on  which  they 
can  possibly  agree. 

This  was  evidently  the  view  which  was 
taken  by  the  vast  majority  of  Canadians  at 
the  first  general  election  for  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  Mr.  Brown  practically  de- 
manded that  their  political  life  under  the 
new  confederation  should  be  still  an  endless 
contest  of  the  parties  who  had  disturbed  the 
old  Province  of  Canada,  and  the  answer  to 
his  demand  was  decided  enough.      He  was 
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himself  defeated  in  the  conetituency  wliich 
he  had  long  represented,  and  the  Govern- 
ment entered  upon  their  duties  backed  by 
an  enormous  majority  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  parliament. 

The  result  in  itself  was  one  on  which  the 
Canadians  were  to  be  congratulated  ;  it  was 
one  of  the  most  crushing  defeats  which  the 
spirit  of  faction  ever  received.  Yet  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Brown  had  the  effect  at  which 
he  aimed  ;  it  practically  divided  the  politi- 
cians of  the  country  into  two  factions  again. 
The  Government  no  longer  represented  the 
whole  people,  as  it  was  ti^e  intention  of  the 
premier  that  it  should — ^it  represented  once 
more  a  mere  party,  a  party  perhaps  exasper- 
ated by  an  opposition  which  could  vindicate 
its  existence  by  no  political  reason,  and  cer- 
tainly elated  by  their  sweeping  victory  at 
the  poUs.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  power  and  the  temper  of  such  a  Gov- 
ernment were  a  peril  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  In  any  circumstances  the 
power  of  the  ministry  would  .have  been  for- 
midable in  virtue  of  their  patronage,  which 
is  uncontrolled  by  competitive  examinations 
or  any  other  check  on  the  personal  predilec- 
tions of  a  minister  or  the  exorbitant  expec- 
tations of  political  supporters.  But  at  the 
formation  of  the  Dominion  there  were  several 

Eeculiar  circumstances  which  threw  into  the 
ands  of  the  Government  an  unusual  power 
for  obtaining  corrupt  support ;  and  it  was, 
in  fact,  the  abuse  of  this  power  that  led  to 
a  gradual  reaction  against  them,  and  to  their 
final  overthrow  in  1874. 

This  reaction  appeared  first  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  where  the  tide  of  political 
feeling  rises  to  a  higher  flow,  and  stretches 
into  larger  issues,  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  Here  an  opposition  arose  in 
the  provincial  legislature,  which,  though  not 
identifying  itself  with  the  position  taken  by 
Mr-JBrown  at  the  elections,  yet  received  the 
powerful  support  of  his  organ,  the  *  Globe  ' 
newspaper  of  Toronto.  The  leader  of  this 
opposition  was  Mr.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C., 
httbely  the  president  of  the  council  in  the  Do- 
minion Government.  Mr.  Blake  had  entered 
political  life  only  at  the  first  general  elec- 
tion for  the  Dominion.  Appearing  at  first 
as  an  independent  critic  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Ontario  ministry,  he  conducted 
his  criticisms  with  such  ability,  that  he  was 
soon  recognized  by  both  sides  of  the  House 
as  the  most  formidable- opponent  with  whom 
the  Government  had  to  contend. 

The  prime  minister  of  Ontario,  on  the  other 
band,  was  the  Hon.  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald,  who  had  long  been  a  prominent  friend 
of  Mr.  Brown  among  the  leaders  of  the  old 
Reform  party.     Mr.  Macdonald  had  been 


selected  by  his.  namesake  and  former  op- 
ponent. Sir  John  Macdonald,  oh  the  ground 
that  the  Province  of  Ontario  would  be  most 
fairly  represented  by  an  old  Reformer,  while 
one  of  we  old  Conservatives  became  premier 
of  Quebec — a  province  which,  under  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
has  generally  been  Conservative.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macdonald  intended  to 
guide  himself  by  the  principles  of  refonn, 
and  these  principles  continued,  in  fact,  to 
direct  his  administration  in  many  respects, 
especially  in  the  economy  by  which  it  was 
generally  characterized.  But  his  intentions 
met  with  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  inveterate 
hortUity  of  that  party  among  his  old  friends 
which  had  sided  with  Mr.  Brown,  and  he 
was  therefore  driven  to  seek  assistance  from 
allies  from  whom  it  would  have  been  to  his 
advantage  if  he  had  held  aloof.  Accordingly 
the  Government  of  Ontario,  though  headed 
by  an  old  Liberal  minister,  and  representing 
a  decidedly  Liberal  province,  soon  began  to 
show  tendencies  towards  a  policy  in  distinct 
antagonism  to  the  principles  of  all  Liberal 
government  It  w^  thus  in  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Ontario  that  the  new  issues  of 
political  warfare  in  Canada  first  assumed 
definite  shape,  and  it  was  here  that  politi- 
cians began  to  range  themselves  into  new 
parties. 

Any  one  who  watched  with  earnest  eyes 
the  contests  in  the  legislature  of  Ontario 
could  scarcely  fail  to  see,  and  to  see  more 
clearly  from  year  to  year,  that  here  Liberal- 
iun  had  met  its  old  foe  in  new  shines,  and 
was  surely  fighting  a  battle  which  should 
not  be  without  an  interest  to  men.  We 
take  it  that  the  struggle  of  Liberal  states- 
manship in  all  ages  has  been  to  find  an 
effective  check  by  the  people  upon  their  ex- 
ecutive government ;  and  the  foe  of  Liber- 
alism all  along  has  been  the  endeavour  of 
political  adventurers  —  be  they  monarchs, 
hereditary  oligarchies,  or  cabinets  of  minis- 
ters— to  hold  themselves  above  popular  con- 
trol. Under  a  constitution  like  that  of 
Canada,  and  still  more  under  one  like  the 
American,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  cabi- 
net, by  unscrupulous  artifices,  might  attain 
a  position  almost  as  free  from  responsibility 
to  the  people  as  that  of  iiiQ  veriest  heredi- 
tary despot — a  position  from  which  they 
could  be  dislodged  only  by  an  extraordinary 
outburst  of  popular  indignation. 

One  source  of  enormous  power  which  a 
Government  possesses  for  securing  its  posi- 
tion unjustly  is  to  be  found  in  the  expendi- 
ture on  public  works.  In  a  new  country 
such  expenditure  must  always  be  large,  and 
in  Canada  ten  years  ago  it  was  unusually 
increased  owing  to  works  which  had  to  be 
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undertaken  bjr  the  very  terms  of  the  confed- 
eration. It  18  not  neceftsary  to  explain  how 
favours  can  be  shown  to  contractors  which 
will  caH  forth  their  enei^es  when  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Government  is  imperilled,  and 
open  their  purses  when  an  electioneering 
fund  is  getting  exhausted.  The  hordes  of 
men  also  employed  by  large  Government 
contractors  can  easily  be  made  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  party  through  whom  they  have 
obtained  their  immediate  occupation.  But 
an  attempt  at  corruption  of  a  somewhat 
novel  character  was  made,  especially  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  by  the  bribery  of  en- 
tire localities.  In  the  location  of  national 
institutions  the  Government  of  this  province 
gave  it  to  be  understood  by  unmistakable 
actions^  and  even  by  unmistakable  langui^e, 
that  they  were  guided  not  so  much  by  a  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large 
{IS  by  the  intention  of  rewarding  those  con- 
stituencies which  had  sent  representatives  to 
the  right  side  of  the  House.  This  policy 
culminated  in  a  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment used  its  majority  to  carry  in  the  legis- 
lative assemblr  on  the  eve  of  the  second 
provincial  election.  By  this  measure  one 
and  a  half  million  of  dollars  were  placed 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  single  restriction  that  it  was 
to  be  distributed  in  bonuses  to  projected 
railways  in  different  parts  of  the  province. 

On  several  occasions  previously  the  Gov- 
ernment had,  not  without  strenuous  opposi- 
tion, obtained  smaller  grants  for  various 
works,  without  any  specifications,  and  there- 
fore without  any  reliable  estimates.  In  the 
case  of  the  large  railway  grant,  though  the 
sum  formed  part  of  an  accurtiulated  surplus 
in  the  provincial  treasury,  the  English 
reader  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  repre- 
sented nearly  the  whole  annual  revenue  of 
the  province  at  the  time  ;  and  this  sum  was 
handed  over  to  the  Government  without  any 
specification  as  to  the  particular  projects 
which  were  to  be  assisted,  and  without  the 
roughest  estimate  of  the  amount  which  each 
might  require.  In  view  of  the  principles  by 
which  the  Government  had  given  it  to  be 
understood  that  they  were  guided  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  on  different 
localities,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  county  had  some  pet  railway  project 
on  hand  at  the  time,  it  would  not  have  been 
surprising  if  the  Government  bait  had  caught 
every  constituency  in  the  pro^'ince.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  political  sentiment  of 
Ontario  that  the  people  refused  the  bait. 
The  opposition  had  all  along  protested 
against  the  Government  asking  for  large 
sums  while  they  refused  to  give  the  House 
specific  information  as  to  the  nature  and 


locality  and  estimated  cost  of  the  works  on 
which  the  sums  were  to  be  expended.  It 
was  on  this  point  specially,  and  with  more 
prominent  reference  to  the  large  railway 
grant,  that  the  opposition  met  the  ministe- 
rial party  at  the  polls  in  1871.  We  believe 
that  the  more  dispassionately  this  crisia 
comes  to  be  estimated,  the  more  it  will  be 
recognized  that  the  very  principle  of  con- 
stitutional government  was  at  stake  in  the 
election.  No  plea  can  be  advanced  in  de- 
fence of  the  ministerial  policy  which  would 
not  equally  have  justified  the  ministry  in 
asking  for  a  vote  of  the  entire  revenue  for 
each  year  in  a  lump  sum,  without  laying 
any  estimates  before  the  House.  It  has 
long  been  a  familiar  common-place  in  the 
politics  of  constitutional  countnes,  that  the 
legislative  body,  which  represents  the  people, 
nmst  be  satisfied  as  to  the  necessity  and  ex- 
pediency of  all  expenditure  in  the  public 
service  before  voting  the  requisite  grants, 
and  that  this  principle  forms  the  one  effective 
check  which  the  people  hold  over  the  men 
who  control  the  machinery  of  government. 
Without  this  check,  the  forms  of  representa- 
tive government  might  be  relegated  among 
the  solemn  farces  which  still  impart  thie 
dignity  of  a  hollow  stateliness  to  many  de- 
partments of  human  action.  An  adminis- 
tration therefore  which  acts  on  the  principle 
of  demanding  enormous  sums,  while  retain- 
ing to  itself  the  unchecked  control  of  their 
expenditure  in  detail,  is  on  the  fair  way  to 
meet  the  House  some  day  with  a  preposter- 
ous speech  from  the  throne  : — 

Gentlemen,  my  ministers  have  formed  care- 
ful estimates  of  Uie  amounts  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  their  respective  departments,  and 
from  these  estimates  I  find  that  the  total 
amount  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service  will  be  so  many  millions.  It  is  evi- 
dently for  the  interests  of  the  country  that  the 
public  service  should  not  be  interfered  with  by 
men  who  have  not  the  special  acquaintance  that 
my  ministers  possess  with  its  requirements.  I 
shall  therefore  simply  ask  you  to  vote  the  total 
smn  which  I  have  named ;  and  I  have  the  gra- 
tification of  knowing  that  you  will  thus  be  re- 
stored all  the  sooner  to  those  important  private 
occupations  which,  I  feel  assured,  must  suffer 
seriously  by  your  prolonged  attendance  hero. 
You  will,  of  course,  draw  still  the  usual  ses- 
sional allowance. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  mere  cry  of  a  faction 
which  the  opposition  raised,  when  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  electors  of  Ontario  a^inst  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  their  appeal 
was  evidently  sustained  by  the  voice  of  the 
electors  at  the  polls.  Feeling  confident  in 
the  result  of  the  elections,  the  opposition 
determined  to  put  the  Government  on  its 
trial  at  the  very  opening  of  the  new  legisla- 
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live  assembly.  Whon  the  address  was 
moved,  they  proposed  an  amendment  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  ministry  in  refe- 
rence to  the  railway  firrant.  and  the  amend- 
ment  was  carried  by  a  small  majority.  The 
ministry  pretended  to  treat  the  vote  as  not 
implying  want  of  confidence  ;  but  an  addi- 
tional vote,  with  an  overwhelming  majority, 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the  treasury 
benches  with  some  loss  of  dignity  at  last. 

The  course  of  political  affairs  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  was  but  an  inner  circle  of 
the  wider  course  taken  by  the  politics  of  the 
Dominion.     Here  the  opposition  was  led  by 
the  present  prime  minister,  the  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie.     For  the  first  two  or  three 
years  its  feebleness  obliged  it  to  content  it- 
self with  aimless  criticism  of  isolated  meas- 
ures ;  but  by-and-by  the  ministry  began  to 
indicate  a  policy  similar  to  that  which  had 
called  forth  a  victorious  opposition  in  On- 
tario.    It  has  been  observed  above  that  the 
fundamental  safeguard  of  all  constitntionai 
government  is  that  the  executive  shall  be 
held  under  as  minute  and  incessant  control 
as  the  public  service  will  allow,  and  that  the 
one  foe  of  all  constitntionai  government  i& 
the  political  adventurer  who  endeavours  to 
hold  himself  above  such  control.     Legisla- 
tion may  of  course  render  the  ambition  of 
such  adventurers  more  difficult,  but  every 
system  of  government  is  exposed  to  penl 
from  the'  uuscrupulousness  of  the  men  by 
whom  it  may  be  administered.     The  circum- 
stances of  Canada,  as  of  all  new  countries, 
form  a  peculiar  source  of  temptation  to  cor- 
ruption in  the  administration  of  her  Govern- 
ment.    From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a 
new  country  cannot  possess  that  leisurely 
class  of  men  from  whom  England  has  long 
derived  her  noblest  statesmen,  and  from  all 
that  we  have  observed  there  seems  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  this  deficiency  being 
made  up  in  Canada.     At  least  not  a  few  in- 
stances nave  been  brought  to  notice  in  which 
the    sons  of   wealthy  Canadian  merchants 
have  been   allowed  to  content  themselves 
with  a  disgracefully  meagre  education,  and 
have  squandered,  in  frivolous  idleness  or  in 
coarse  sensuality,  the  fortunes  which  had 
been  laboriously  accumulated  by  industrious 
parents  ;  while  no  instance  has  yet  attracted 
attention  in  which  the  leisure  aerived  from 
hereditary  Wealth  has  been  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  public  in  political  life.     The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  necessarily  falls  very  largely 
into  the  hands  of  professional  politicians — 
of  men  who  enter  politics  as  they  would  en- 
ter any  olher  profession  from  which  they 
seek  to  obtidn  a  living.     It  is  no  discredit 
to  Canadians  in  particular,  but  to  human 


nature  in  general,  to  say  that  only  the  most 
incorruptible  of  men  can  utterly  withstand 
the  temptations  of  such  a  profession.  At 
least  the  sympathy  of  every  earnest  political 
thinker  must  be  repelled  by  any  policy 
which  would  render  it  easier  for  the  profes- 
sional politician  to  yield  to  the  temptations 
of  his  position. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said>  a  policy  in  this 
direction — a  policy  of  encouragement  to  the 
mere  political  adventurer — that  strengthened 
the  opposition  to  the  first  Government  of 
the  Dominion,  and  a  brief  reference  to  the 
main  points  of  conflict  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  opponents  will  suffice  to 
make  this  evident. 

One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  con- 
stitutional government  is  the  power  which 
a  cabinet  possesses  of  manipulating  the  elec- 
tions so  as  to  put  the  opposition  at  a  disad- 
vantage throughout  the  country.     This  may 
be  done,  for  example,  by  spreading  the  elec- 
tions over  some  weeks,  taking  care  to  secure 
the  large  number  of  voters  who  go  for  the 
winning  side  by  obtaining  at  an  early  date 
the    decision    of    those    constituencies   in 
which  the  ministry  expect  a  favourable  re- 
turn.    The  same  end  is  also   attained  by 
bringing  to  the  polls  the  large  army  of  civil 
servants  throughout  the  country,  by  leaving 
the  law  practically  inoperative  against  brib- 
ery, and  by  the  appointment  of  retuming- 
officers  unscrupulously  obsequious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  party  by  whom  they  are  ap- 
pointed.    Now,  no  one  who  watched  im- 
partially the  elections  for  the  second  parlia 
ment  of  the  Dominion  could  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  the  Government  had  been  using 
their  power  in  all  those  ways  to  secure  a 
verdict  in  their  favour  at  the  polls.     The 
elections  were  brought  on  in  an  order  which 
was  wholly,  inexplicable  except  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  ministry.     Votes  were  obtained 
from  men  whose  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  nation  ought  to  keep  them  aloof  from  • 
the  service  of  a  party.     In  more  than  one 
instance  a  retuming-officer  sent  in  a  return 
so  manifestly  in  opposition  to  the  facts,  that 
the  Government,  out  of  self-respect,  should 
have  at  once  subjected  the  offender  to  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

But  it  was  mainly  by  their^  conduct  in 
reference  to  the  laws  against  bribery,  and 
by  the  advantage  which  they  took  of  the 
laxity  of  these  laws,  that  the  ministry 
brought  upon  themselves  their  defeat.  It 
haid  been  well  enough  known  to  every  one  in 
Canada  for  a  long  time  that  representative 
government  was  being  rendered  a  laughing- 
stock by  the  extent  to  which  bribery  was 
bwng  carried  on  by  all  parties.  All  the  evi- 
dence on  the   subject  shows  that  neither 
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party  throaghout  the  country  could  boast 
of  superior  freedom  from  this  corruption. 
Only  this  can  be  said  of  the  leaders  in  the 
opposition  at  the  time,  that  they  demanded 
the  legislation  which  has  since  been  obtained, 
and  which  has  proved  a  very  formidable  im- 
pediment to  bribery  and  other  dishonour- 
able influences  at  elections.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  by  its  overpowering  major- 
ity in  parliament,  crushed  all'  attempts  at 
legislation  in  this  direction,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  second  election  for  the  Domin- 
ion House  of  Commons  was  disgraced  by  an 
extensive  system  of  bribery,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  confession,  the  leaders 
of  the  Government  were  deeply  involved. 

The  sources  from  which  the  Government 
obtained  funds  for  bribery  were  various  ; 
but  after  every  allowance  for  disinterested 
subscriptions  from  conscientious  supporters, 
there  remain  enormous  sums,  which  no  states- 
man should  ever  have  allowed  himself  to 
touch,  or,  if  tempted  to  use,  could  ever 
have  spoken  of  afterwards  without  a  feeling 
of  shame.  There  was  even  a  prevalent  sus- 
picion that  the  public  money  was  being  mis- 
directed to  electioneering  purposes ;  and 
though  it  may  be  admitted  that  tne  suspicion 
was  founded  on  a  mistake,  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  premier  was  himself 
entirely  to  blame  for  giving  currency  to  the 
suspicion.  A  motion  had  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  for 
a  confidential  audit  of  the  expenditure  on 
the  Secret  Service  Fund,  and  the  motion 
was  defended  by  a  reference  to  British  prac- 
tice. The  Government,  however,  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  motion,  and  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  in  vindicating  afterwards  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion,  not  content  with  deny- 
ing that  the  demand  for  a  confidential  audit 
was  justified  by  British  usage,  made  the 
astounding  assertion  that,  if  a  cabinet  in 
England  went  out  of  office  with  £100,000 
of  secret  service  money  to  their  credit,  they 
could  employ  it  in  canying  the  elections 
against  their  opponents.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  this  'statement  did  not  attract 
attention  or  call  forth  any  protest  from  the 
English  press  at  the  time,  and  that  it  was 
only  after  some  years  that  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  acknowledged  his  misapprehension 
about  the  practice  of  British  statesmen  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  Secret  Service  Funds. 

But  however  well  or  ill  founded  may  have 
been  the  suspicion  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
-ernment  were  abusing  the  public  money  for 
party  purposes,  their  own  confession  places 
beyond  all  controversy  the  notorious  attempt 
to  maintain  their  position  by  corrupt  influ- 
ences in  connection  w^ith  the  projected  Pa- 
cjbfic  Riulway  through   Canadian  territory. 


This  scandal  received  such  prominent  notice 
in  the. English  press  at  the  time,  and  is  still 
so  recent,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to<  revive  its 
details  at  present.  One  or  two  points  of 
special  political  importance  are  all  that  re- 
quire to  be  remembered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Pacific  Railway  Bill 
contained  in  an  aggravated  form  those  un- 
constitutional features  which  have  been 
already  pointed- out  in  the  earlier  raUway 
bill  of  the  administration  in  Ontario.  It 
handed  over  absolutely  to  the  Government, 
along  with  fifty  million  acres  of  land,  the 
sum'of  thirty  million  dollars — a  sum  fully 
equal  to  the  public  revenue  of  the  whole 
Dominion  for  a  year  and  a  half  ;  and  the 
people — the  JIou8e.of  Commons — were  thus 
left  without  a  voice  as  to  the  route  which 
the  railway  should  take,  or  even  the  most 
general  details  of  its  construction.  In  the 
second  place,  members  of  the  cabinet  con- 
fessed to  having  accepted  for  electioneering 
purposes  a  sum — which  in  Canada  must  be 
accounted  very  large — from  the  genUenoian 
who  had  been  promised,  or  at  least  expected, 
the  contract  for  the  Pacific  Railway,  and 
.who  has  declared  that  it  was  no  political 
conviction,  but  simply  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial speculation,  that  induced  him  to 
advance  so  much  money  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  Government  in  power.  It  was 
a  further  serious  aspect  of  this  political  scan- 
dal that  the  Government  made  an  extremely 
questionable  use  of  its  prerogative,  and 
showed  a  somewhat  unseemly  contempt  of 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  House  of  Commons  from  itself  car- 
rying out  the  investigation  on  which  it  had 
determined. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when^at 
last  the  ministry  met  the  House,  they  found 
the  opposition  vastly  increased  in  strength, 
and,  after  a  lengthened  debate,  resigned 
without  waiting  for  a  division.  The  new 
ministry,  soon  after  its  formation,  dissolved 
the  House,  and  the  appeal  to  the  electors 
showed  that  they  were  sustained  by  a  very 
powerful  element  throughout  the  country. 
Whether  they  will  retain  that  support  for 
any  length  of  time,  is  a  question  on  which, 
as  on  other  social  subjects,  it  is  hazardous 
to  form  predictions  ;  but  it  is  a  question 
which  is  of  interest  only  in  so  far  as  the 
ministry  realize  the  mission  which  they  have 
undertaken,  and  to  which  they  owe  their 
position — of  fighting  the  batUe  of  consUtu- 
tional  government  in  Canada.  Certainly 
nothing  has  happened  which  should  make 
the  country  forget  the  serious  faults  of  the 
previous  administration  ;  but  the  temper  of 
political  discussion,  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa  and   throughout^he 
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Dominion,  giyes  too  great  reason  to  \fear 
that  politicians  are  settling  again  into  two 
factions,  separated  by  no  principle  except 
the  common  conviction  of  the  desirability 
of  being  in  ofiSce.  However  convenient 
this  state  of  things  may  be  for  the  prof es- 
si<Mial  politician,  it  is  a  resnlt  which  can  be 
contemplated  only  with  the  deepest  concern 
by  every  earnest  stadent  of  political  affairs. 
Not  only  would  such  a  result  defeat  one 
great  end  of  the  Canadian  confederation, 
bat  it  would  give  a  new  force  to  one  of  the 
great  perils  of  popular  government.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  premi^er  of  the  Dominion 
and  his  associates  may  prove  themselves 
equal  to  their  mission,  and  that  they  may 
find  some  safeguard  for  constitutional  free- 
dom against  that  despotism  of  party  which 
has  formed  one  of  its  most  powerful  foes  at 
all  times,  and  now  forms  its  peculiar  foe  on 
the  other  dde  of  the  Atlantic. 


Art.  II. — Mycence, 

MycenoR :  a  Narrative  ofBesearchei  and  Discov- 
eries at  MyeencB  and  Tiryns.  By  Dr.  Henrt 
ScHLiEXAKN,  Author  of  ^  Troy  and  its  Re- 
mains.' The  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
£.  Gladstone,  M.P.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
and  other  Illustrations.  John  Murray.  1878b 

This  long-expected,  if  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory, work  has  at  length  appeared,  in  the 
form  of  a  copiously  and  beautifully  illustrated 
volume,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  that  was  ex- 
cited throughout  Europe  at  the  report  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  second  and  still  greater 
success  in  exploring  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city.  When  the  news  first  arrived  that  an 
immense  deposit  of  prehistoric  treasures 
had  been  laid  open  by  the  excavations  on 
the  Acropolis  of  MycensB,  some  were  incred- 
ulous, others  cautious  in  accepting  the 
rumour,  while  the  majority  suspended  their 
judgment  until  at  least  competent  authority 
should  decide  for  or  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  articles  so  unexpectedly  brought 
to  light.  Many,  indeed,  thought  that  the 
ordinary  laws  of  probability  were  outraged 
by  the  claim  put  forwacd  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann.  He  had  gone  to  Troy,  to  find  the 
treasures  and  the  palace  of  King  Priam,  and 
then  he  had  gone  to  '  golden  Mycena), '  to 
find  th^  treasures  and  the  palace  of  King 
Agamemnon  ;  and  in  both  he  had  been  en- 
tirely successful,  in  both  places  vessels  and 
ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  a  value  of  some 


thousands  of  pounds,*  having  rewarded  the 
cost  and  the  labour  of  the  excavations.  At 
MycensB,  indeed,  a  body  was  found  (at  p. 
297  a  portrait  of  it  is  given,  and  a  ghatsly 
portrait  it  is),  which  is  conjectured  to  have 
Deen  that  of  Agamemnon  himself  !  This, 
it  was  said,  was  luck  greater  than  human  : 
a  man  might  dig  in  a  hundred  old  cities,  and 
think  himself  lucky  if  he  found  even  a  small 
treasure  in  one.  Dr.  Schliemann,  however, 
stood  to  his  ground  :  seeing  is  believing, 
the  proverb  says.  The  treasures  were  there  : 
they  were  seen,  handled,  examined  by 
many,  some  of  them  eminently  competent 
judges,  and  the  verdict  of  genuineness  was 
unanimously  ^ven  in  their  favour.  Truly, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  says  in  his  Preface,  '  For- 
tune, for  once  renoimcing  her  caprice,  seems 
in  both  cases  to  have  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
archaeological  justice,  and  to  have  treated 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schliemann  as  her  favourite 
children. ' 

It  has  long  been  a.  well-established  fact 
that  the  custom  prevailed  for  ages  over  a 
large  part  of  the  ancient  world,  including 
Romans,  Greeks,  Celts,  Assyrians,  and 
Etruscans,  of  burying  with  the  deeeased  the 
personal  ornaments  and  the  articles  of  value 
which  he  had  possessed  in  life.  Even  ani- 
mals, nay,  favourite  servants  and  concu- 
bines, were  sacrificed' at  the  tomb,  on  and 
over  which  offerings  and  libations  were  made 
at  oft-recurring  intervals,  f  the  end  and  ob- 
ject of  both  being  the  same,  the  propitiation 
of  a  spirit  powerful  for  harm  ;  for  those 
maladies  and  pestilences  which,  in  a  scien- 
tific age,  we  attribute  to  bad  drainage  and 
'  infusoria,'  were  attributed  in  a  supersti- 
tious age  to  a  malignant  power  of  spirits 
who  could  exert  a  direct  agency  on  earth. 


*  It  IB  stated  in  the  Preface  (p.  xxxvi.)  that 
the  weight  of  the  ornaments  found  in  the  first 
tomb  alone  is  abont  one  hundred  pounds  troy, 
or  nearly  Uiat  of  five  thouaand  Bovereijjrns.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Schliemann  never 
gives  the  weight  of  any  of  the  larger  articles 
which  he  is  wont  to  describe  as '  enormous  mas- 
sive/ '  splendid  massive  fi[olden '  (p.  285),  and  so 
on.  'The  reader  would  have  been  grateful/ 
sajs'  a  reviewer  in  the '  Athen«eam/  '  for  pre- 
cise measurements  generally,  and  for  weights 
of  gold  objects  such  as  masks  and  breast-plates, 
which  are  merely  noted  as  ponderons  and  mas- 
sive.'  From  the  crushed  and  bent  condition  of 
most^of  them,  they  suggest  the  suspicion  that 
they  must  be  made  of  very  thin  metal. 

f  The  practice  of  the  early  Christians  of  say- 
ing masses  over  the  bodies  of  martyrs  in  the 
catacombs,  is  unquestionably  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  idea,  the  partaking  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  in  a  common  saoiifioe  or  food-offering. 
Hence,  too,  came  the  aydirai,  or  love-feasts,  so 
often  pictured  in  the  catacombs.  The  Irish 
'  wake '  is  the  latest  surviving  and  the  worst 
representative  of  the  custom. 
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More  than  one  tribe  of  the  American  In- 
dians, whose  affinities  with  the  Turanian 
race  are  many  and  well-marked,  as  those  of 
California  and  Patagonia,  place  in  the  tomb, 
or  bum  with  the  body,  anna  and  oth^^r  oma- 
ments,  sometimes  the  horses  and  dogs  be- 
longing to  a  deceased  chief,  which  are  kiUed 
and  consumed  with  the  corpse.  *  At  one 
time  f  we  are  told)  they  used  to  bury  money, 
often  in  large  sums,  with  the  body.  Dreams, 
too,  were  thought  to  be  sent  to  the  living 
by  the  dead,  f  Classical  lore  is  full  of  such 
stories,  and  every  scholar  is  familiar  with 
them.  In  the  '  Alcestis '  of  Euripides, 
when  the  father  of  Admetus  brings  an  offer- 
ing to  his  son's  deceased  wife,  he  says, 
*  Accept  these  trinkets  (xoafjLOV  royde), 
and  let  them  go  into  the  ffraue;  for  wc 
are  bound  to  honour  the  corpse  of  one  who 
has  died  to  save  your  life.  *  J 

So  familiar  were  the  Greeks  themselves 
with  the  fact  that  ancient  tombs  often  con- 
tained treasure,  that  they  had  a  word  ex- 
pressly  to  denote  the  office  of  a  *  grave- 
grubber  '  {tvfiftoapvxoi).  §    Even  in  mod- 
ern times,  the  search  after  treasure  in  old 
tombs  has  become  a  complete  trade,  and 
has  caused  the  mutilation  and  destruction 
of  some  of  the  finest  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Indeed,    many  tombs  reopened  in  recent 
times  are  found  to  have  been  plundered  of 
their  contents  at  some  unknown  period. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  many  of 
those  explored  by  General  Di  Ceanola  in 
Cyprus.^    One  of  the  tombs  in  tlic  agora  at 
Mycena)  had  been  partially  rified  in  an  early 
age.     ^  Some  one, '  says  the  author,  \  sank 
a  shaft  to  examine  the  tomb,  stnick  the  body 
(in  the  first  tomb),  plundered  it  recklessly, 
and  for  fear  of  being  detected,  carried  oft 
his  booty  in  such  a  hurry,  that  he  only 
thought  of  saving  the   large  massive  gold 
ornaments,    such  as  the   mask,    the  largo 
breast-cover,   the  diadems,  and  the  bronze 
swords,  and,  in  remounting  to  the  surface, 
dropped  many  of  the  smaller  objects,  such 
as  the  twelve  golden  buttons,  which  I  found 
at  intervals  on  digging  down.     There  can 
be    no    doubt    that   this  larceny   occurred 
before  the  capture  of  Mycenaj  by  the  Ar- 
gives  (b.c.  468).'     Dr.  Schliemann  also  de- 
scribes a  very  old  grave  discovered  at  the 
village  of  Spata,  the  ancient  Sphettus,  in 


*  See  '  Races  of  Mankind/  by  Robert  Brown, 
vol.  i  pp.  109, 162.  303,  806. 

+  -ffisch.  Cho.  528  ;  Sopb.  El.  460 ;  Ear.  Orest. 
618. 

1  Eur.  Ale.  618. 

^  Ariat,  Ran.  1149.  Of  coarse  the  act  was  re- 
prarded  as  saorilegions  ;  and  this  is  the  point  of 
the  well-known  anecdote  of  Darius  openln^r  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Nitocris,  to  extract  treasures. 
Uerod.  ii.  21,  e^«eg. 


Attica,  and  adds  :  ^  This  tomb  had  evidently 
been  already  rifled  in  ancient  times,  for  but 
a  few  objects  were  found  with  the  bodies  : 
nearly  all  of  them  lay  dispersed  in  debris^ 
in  and  before  the  entrance. ' 

The  old  Pelasgic,  pre-Hellenic,  or  Acha- 
ian  city  of  Mycense,  lying  close  to  Argos 
in  lower  Greece,  had  been  renowned  from 
very  remote  times  as  the  seat  of  a  power* 
ful  and  wealthy  line  of   kings,  of  whom, 
according  to  the  Homeric  legend,  Agamem- 
non, king  of  men,  and  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Troy,  was  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous.    The  city  was  called  TroXvxptMfoS^ 
*  abounding  in  gold. '  *     Ita  walls  and  pal- 
aces were  of  that  peculiar  massive  masonry 
of  which  many  scattered  examples  exist, 
though  not  all  of  one  kind,  called  by  iho 
ancients  ^  Cyclopean. '     By  thia  they  meant 
that  the  stones  were  so  huge,  often  weigh- 
ing many  tons,  that  none  but  giants  could 
have  put  them  together.     Of  the  real  archi- 
tects  and  their  date  nothing  whatever  is 
known,  for  not  a  scrap  of  writing  is  ever 
found  in  Greek  cities  of  really  prehistoric 
date.     Indeed,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  remark  applies 
equally  to  all  very  ancient  sites,  f     Up  to 
the   time   of  the   destruction   of    Mycenffi 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  Argives,  in  the 
year  468  B.C.,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
the  old  city  continued  both  rich  and  power- 
ful.    But  desolation  came  with  destruction. 
Euripides,  who  appears  personally  to  have 
known  the  ruined  city — for  he  often  alludes 
to  it,  and  even  expressly  mentions  the  circu- 
lar agora\  lately  brought  to  light — speaks 
of  the  lofty  '  sky-reaching  walls  '  and  solid 
basements,   ovpavia  relxtf  and  fiadpa. 
The  toppling  over  of  such  buildings  had  filled 
up  the  floor  of  the  agora,  though  its  shape 
was  still  traceable  in  his  time.     The  tombs 
of   ancient  kings  buried  in  that  precinct, 
after  an  old  custom  mentioned  in  Pindar,  § 


♦  Iliad,  vil.  180  ;  Soph.  El.  9. 

f  The  scratches  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  on 
some  of  the  numero as  clay  whorls  at  HiBsnrlik 
we  do  not  believe  to  be  writing  at  all.  When 
he  says  (p.  885)  that  he  loand  at  Troy  '  a  num- 
ber of  short  inscriptions  in  very  ancient  Cypriote 
characters,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  jad^e,  in  a  Ian- 

guage  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  Greek/ 
e  assumes  as  certain  what  has  yet  to  be  proved 
— that  these  marks. were  intended  for  letters. 

\  ayopai  kvkXov,  Orest.  010.  The  passaur^  in 
Euripides  are  referred  to  in  the'note  on  pa^e  341. 
Sophocles  mentions  the  Mycenians  (EI.  423,  Phil. 
435),  but  .fischylns  appears  to  include  Mycenie 
under  the  general  term  Argoa.  % 

%  Pyth.  V.  69,  et  wo.,  quoted  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann on  paj^e  127.    He  refers  also  on  page  120 
to  the  statement  of  Pausanias  (i.  43,  4).  that  at 
Megara  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  were  within  the 
1  place  for  holding  their  council,  i,e,,  the  agora. 
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remained^  undisturbed,  protected  by  the  rains 
of  their  own  palaces.  *  These  tombs,  of 
which  more  anon,  were  replete  Avith  the  most 
costly  treasores.  In  a  manner  precisely  simi- 
lar, on  digging  out  the  floors  of  several  of  the 
abbeys  f  dismantled  at  the  Reformation, 
founders'  tombs,  inscribed  slabs,  tesselated 
pavements,  unopened  graves  in  numbers, 
have  been  discovered.  It  was  hardly  likely 
that  in  the  very  centre  of  such  a  populous 
town  as  MycensB,  these  tombs,  which  were 
most  religiously  guarded,  would  be  plun- 
dered. The  destroyers  themselves  were  not 
likely  at  the  time  to  turn  their  attention  to 
them.  And  so  they  were  covered  over  and 
forgotten,  till  Dr.  Schiiemann's  good  for- 
tune and  indoniitable  perseverance  brought 
them  once  more  to  light. 

There  is,  of  course,  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence to  show  to  whom  either  these  treasures 
or  those  found  at  Hissarlik  belonged,  or  to 
what  precise  period  or  nation  they  may  be 
referred.  All  attempts  to  identify  the  re- 
mains or  any  of  the  ornaments  with  the 
Ilomerio  accounts  are,  if  not  purely  fanci- 
ful, J  at  least  extremely  unsatisfactory.  We 
cannot  possibly  say  whether  such  persons  as 
Priam  and  Agamemnon  really  ever  lived. 
If  Priam's  brother  Tithonus  ever  existed  in 
the  flesh,  we  know  that  he  did  not  marry 
Aurora,  or  *  the  dawn, '  as  the  legend  tells 
us.  We  have  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  Achilles  was  the  midday  sun,  as  Thetis, 
the  sea,  was  his  mother,  out  of  which  the 
sun  appears  to  rise  ;  that  Odysseus  repre- 
sented, not  only  in  name  but  in  character, 
the  setting  sun  ;  §  that  the  golden  palace  of 
Alcinoiis  and  the  self-moving  ships  of  the 
Phs&acians  were  the  hues  of  a  sunset  and  the 
fleeting  clouds  ;  that  Penelope's  web  was 
nothing  but  the  sunlit  mists  which  appear 
and  disappear  in  the  sky,  <Src.  But  no  harm 
is  done  to  archaeology,  which  cares  only  for 
the  facts  of  ancient  art,  if  any  one  chooses 
to    accept    Dr.     Schliemann's     apparently 

*  Dr.  S^liemann  (p.  126,  and  elsewhere) 
speaks  of  tile  agora  being  deeply  buried  in  '  pre- 
historic '  debris.  He  appears  to  us  apt  to  let  his 
enthusiasm  outstrip  his  eare  in  minute  exami- 
nation. It  certainly  shows  hasty  writing  to  say 
that '  the  greater  part  of  the  prehistoric  d&fria  is 
later  than  the  time  of  Earipides.'  In  page  841 
he  says '  it  is  certain  that  until  468  B.o.  the  agora 
was  kept  clean,  and  that  the  accnmnlation  in  it 
only  began  after  the  Myoenians  had  been  forced 
to  emigrate.'  The  '  demon  of  doubt '  does  not 
appear  ever  to  hannt  the  author  of  these  and 
many  similar  statements. 

t'Byland,  Jervaux,  Fountains,  and  otheis. 

I  The  most  striking  ooineidence,  perhaps,  is 
the  golden  goblet  'with  two  dotes  on  the  ban- 
dies, compared  with  the  deeeription  of  Nestor's 
goblet,  in  Iliad,  is.  684. 

^  See  BRrriSH  QuAKTERiiT  Kevibw  fw  Octo- 
ber, 1878,  p.  284. 


strong  conviction  that  he  has  found  the  ver- 
itable grave  and  skeleton  of  Agamemnon. 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  hesitate  to  support 
this  view.  He  speaks  cautiously,  however, 
as  becomes  so  well-read  and  so  thoughtful  a 
scholar.  *  The  balance,  I  will  not  say  of 
evidence,  but  of  rational  presumption,  seems 
as  though  it  might  ultimately  lean  towards 
the  belief  that  this  eminent  explorer  has  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  day,  after  three  thou- 
sand years,  the  memorials  and  remains  of 
Agamemnon  and  his  companions  in  the  re- 
turn from  Troy. '  *  Again  he  says  :  '  The 
conjecture  is,  that  these  may  very  well  be 
the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  his  company. ' 
The  same  cautious  language  is  preserved  in 
p.  xxxviii. :  '  We  are  now  on  the  road,  not 
of  history,  but  of  reasonable  conjecture.  I 
try  to  account  for  a  burial  which,  according 
to  all  reasonable  presumption,  is  of  the  he- 
roic age,  and  of  royal  and  famous  person- 
ages, but  which  presents  conflicting  features 
of  honour  and  shame.  That  there  is  no  con- 
flicting hypothesis  is  not  a  good  reason  for 
precipitate  assent  to  the  hypothesis  which 
we  may  term  Agamemnonian. '  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's conjecture  is  that  Agamemnon,  hav- 
ing been  murdered  and  (as  the  legend  tells 
us)  ignominiously  buried  by  his  Queen  Cly- 
temnestra,  who  had  wedded  her  paramour, 
the  handsome  -^Egisthus,  f  was  afterwards 
reinterred  in  tlie  «ame  tomb,  with  the  hon- 
ours of  cremation,  by  his  son  Orestes,  who 
had  returned  from  exile  and  slain  in  retribu- 
tion both  his  own-  mother  and  .^isthus. 
The  ignominious  burial  he  refers  to  the 
state  in  which  three  of  the  bodies,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  those  of  Agamemnon 
and  his  two  heralds,  were  found.  They  had 
been  forcibly  squeezed  into  a  grave  cut  in 
the  rock,  of  too  small  a  size  properly  to 
hold  the  remains.  J  *  We  are  met,  *  lie  says, 
*  with  the  somewhat  staggering  fact  that  the 
bodies  of  full-grown  and  apparently  tall  men 
have  been  forced  into  a  space  of  only  flve  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  so  as  to  require  that  sort 
of  compression  which  amounts  almost  to  mu- 
tilation. '  §  Dr.  Schliemann  himself  speaks, 
as  is  his  wont,  with  much  more  confidence 
on  this  subject.  '  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  proclaim, '  he  says,  ^  that  I  have 
found  here  the  sepulchres  which  Pausanias, 
following  the  tradition,  attributes  to  Atreus, 


*  Preface,  p.  vi. 

{KdXXet  apapdi  (afiQfiof),  Eur.  £1.  048. 
Here  again  we  may  comnare  a  custom  of  the 
North- Western  American  Indians,  who  have 
*  such  a  horror  of  a  dead  body,  or  desire  to 
ioueete  it  into  a  box  before  the  corpse  gets  stiffened, 
that  notunfreqnently  it  is  put  into  the  coffin  be- 
fore life  is  extinct '  ('  Races  of  Mankind/  i.  107). 
§  I^reface,  p.  xxxil. 
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to  the  ''  king  of  men/'  Agamemnon,  to  his 
charioteer  Enrymedon,  to  Cassandra,  and  to 
their  companions.' 

Our  ffreat  difficulty  in  accepting  this  flat- 
tering theory,  is  to  attach  any  real  historical 
existence  to  such  heroes  as  Theseus,  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  or  Menektls.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  examine  the  tra- 
ditions about  the  death  and  funeral  of  Aga- 
memnon somewhat  at  length*  Speaking 
generally  (though  there  may  be  exceptions 
to  this,  as  to  every  general  rule),  a  story  is 
either  myth  or  ],ii8tory*  The  conclusion  of 
those  who  have  considered  the  question  most 
fully,  is  that  the  two  are  not  combined. 
There  has  always  been  a  party  who  have  be- 
lieved in  the  Trojan  war  as  history,  as  there 
is  also  a  party  who  regard  the  whole  subject 
of  the  '  Iliad '  and  the  *  Odyssey  '  as  a  soUur 
myth  of  remote  Aryan  origin.  We  cannot 
decide  between  them,  and  shall  not  attempt 
to  do  so,  though  we  incline,  ourselves,  to 
the  mythical  view.  A  writer  in  *  The  Times  '* 
rightly  observes  that '  we  need  a  wide  induc- 
tion and  a  comprehensive  survey  before  we 
can  venture  to  draw  any  conclusion  at  all.' 
Again  :  '  If  there  is  one  thing  these  discov- 
eries teach,  it  is  that  judgment  must  be  sus- 
pended for  the  present  as  to  the  questions 
raised  by  them.' 

Now  one  remarkable  featu«e  in  the  stories 
about  Agamemnon  is  the  extraordinary  and 
godlike  reverence  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  subjects.  In  the  (perhaps  older)  epics 
about  Troy  which  .^Eschylua  appears  to  have 
followed,  rather  than  the  account  given  in 
our  Homeric  poems,  he  was  the  object  of 
mixed  fear  and  veneration  to  his  subjects,  f 
—one  whose  very  word  passed  like  an  arrow 
*  through  the  ear'and  the  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple. '  To  murder^him  as  a  great  general  was 
an  additional  crime  to  the  murder  of  him 
merely  as  a  husband.  |  In  death  he  was 
feared  as  a  mighty  spirit,  and  as  such  Ores- 
tes and  his  uster  Electra  often  appeal  to  him 
to  assist  them  in  their  designs  of  vengeance, 
and  their  just  efforts  to  regain  their  home.§ 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  superstition 
would  invest  the  grave  of  such  a  being, 
almost  godlike  in  his  power,  with  every  pro- 
pitiatory rite.  The  *  heroes '  (daifAon^) 
were  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  as  powerful 
for  good  or  harm,  and  even  a  murderess 
might  think  her  prosperity  on  earth  was  as- 

•  Dec  80»  1877.  f  JEmih.  Cbo.  56. 

t  Agmm.   16d7 ;  Earn.  687.    uvApdi  fti¥  ifdv 

Mtov  vt^v,    *  Tbas  have  I  described  to  yea  the 
death  of  a  hero  who  was  held  la  awe  by  all,  and 
who  was  the  admiral  of  the  fleet.' 
g  Cho.  480, 497,  Ac 


sured  by  placing  in  the  tomb  of  her  victim 
a  few  thousand  pounds  value  in  gold  plate. 
Man's  natural  love  of  wealth  would  suggest 
the  idea  to  a  primitive  mind  that  the  anger 
of  a  malignant  spirit  could  be  bought  off  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  certain  amount  of  woridly 
goods.  The  remarkable  point,  however, 
in  the  legend  is,  that  the  queen  is  said  to 
have  buried  the  king  at  night,  without  hon- 
our, '  a  king  without  his  eitijEens,  a  husband 
without  a  wife's  tears.'  *  She  even  muti- 
lated him  by  cutting  off  the  limbs,  accord* 
ing  to  an  ancient  idea  that  a  ghost  physically 
crippled  could  do  no  great  harm  to  those 
whom  he  haunted,  f  The  murder  itself,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  all  the  tragic 
poets,  was  perpetrated  by  the  king's  h^ 
being  split  open  with  an  axe  |  as  he  was  in 
the  baUi,  after  he  had  been  entangled  in  a 
costly  embroidered  robe.  §  ^  Of  course  these 
legends  must  be  set  at  nought  by  those  who 
wish  to  identify  the  body  found  in  the 
agora  of  Mycenfls  as  that  of  Agamemnon, 
for  the  skuU  was  entire.  There  are  other 
difficulties.  Sophocles  seems  to  describe 
the  tomb  of  the  murdered  king  as  a  tumulus 
outside  of  the  eity,  |  or  at  least,  as  Euri- 
pides also  does,  as  a  nvpa^  or  buMtum^  the 
site  of  which  was  marked  by  a  pillar,  at 
which,  by  way  of  deliberate  insult,  J^^ 
thus  used  to  fling  stones.  ^I*  But  Dr.  SchUe- 
mann  finds  a  series  of  graves  containing 
many  bodies,  and  all  with  buried  treasures, 
lie  has  thus  to  account  for  a  plurality  of 
Agamemnons,  and  [the  only  way  of  getting 
out  of  this  additional  difficulty  is  to  assume 
that  Agamemnon  was  buried  thera  with  his 
friends  and  associates.**    Let  us,  however, 

*iBseh.  Agam.  165$ ;  Cho.  480-4;  Ear. 
Tioad.  446.  In  Eur.  £1.  288,  he  Is  said  to  have 
been  baried  '  ma  outcast  from  his  home.' 

k  'efuurxfi^^o$n.    Cho.  489  ;  Soph.  £1.  445. 

X  exiOfiii  and  itxK^tv  are  the  terms  used  by 
tbem.  There  is  a  fixedneas  in  these  tradlUoaa 
which  is  remarkable.  They  agree  even  la 
representing  the  axe  as  two-edged,  o^ro^. 
See  iBseh.  Agam.  1496 :  Ibid.  IIM;  Soph.  El. 
90.  Seveial  axe-heads  of  this  klncrwere  foaad 
In  the  ooorse  of  the  exeavalkms. 

%  ir^oOrov  dftafi  km6v,  Agam.  1S88.  See 
ako  Earn.  460;  Cho.  098.  A  different  atoiy 
is  told  In  the  Odyssey,  ▼.  855,  zi.  4U.  thai  he 
was  murdered  at  a  banquet. 

iMhimf.    Eleetia,  004. 001 :  Bar.  El.  805. 

*|f  wiTpoif  ra  Acvti  ftp^jm  Aiivov  vorpvi.  The 
tombsloiies  found  steading  Tertlcally  In  the 
aaora  (engraved  ppb  80-06)  eertalnljr  salt  the 
Idea  of  a  ornhi,  but  not  that  of  a  «o^4»r«,  whkh 
means '  a  hillock.' 

**  In  the  five  tomba  alxteen'or  seventeen  bodies 
were  interred,  indndlng  three  women  and  two  or 
three  ebildrea  (Prefaoe,  p.  xsxl.X  Here  Casoan- 
dra,  the  Trq^  eoaeublBe,  eomea  la  to  help  ns 
ont  of  the  diffleuUj :  and  If  Cusandra,  wbj  not 
Cssaaiidraand  her  two  maids  t  Bui  then  Cssssn* 
dra  too  had  her  head  split  open  with  tlie 
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give  all  reasonable  hearing  to  the  tradition 
recorded  by  Ponsaniasy  who  expressly  says  * 
that  this  was  the  case,  and  even  that  Cassan- 
dra and  her  twin  children,  who  had  been 
mardered  by  .^Igisthns,  were  buried  in 
MyceniB,  though  he  also  says  the  tomb  of 
Agamemnon  was  not  the  same,  but  another, 
frepov.  Let  us  admit  that  the  author  may 
be  right  in  supposing  that  the  ori^nal 
monument  was  a  lai^r  structure,  from  which 
were  taken  at  some  later  time,  when  the 
level  of  the  (igiora  was  altered,  or  the  cir- 
cular ciffora  itself  constructed,  the  three 
tombstones  sculptured  in  bas-relief.  Let 
us  conceive  that  the  KoXojvtj  axpa  men- 
tioned by  Sophocles  as  marking  thd  tomb  of 
Agamemnon  f  was  some  kind  of  tumulus 
surmounted  by  a  pillar,  or  even  that  it  was 
the  funeral  altar  found  still  standing  above 
the  fourth  grave,  as  shown  in  Plan  F.  With 
all  these  concessions,  we  get  no  further  than 
to  allow  that  there  may  have  been  a  tradition 
more  than  400  years  b.c.  that  certain  hero- 
tombs  at  Mycenee  belonged  to  A^memnon 
and  his  family.  At  a  period  when  hero- 
worship  was  so  rife,  and  each  city  or  politi- 
cal community  rivalled  another  in  claiming 
ancestral  honours  (just  as  in  the  middle 
ages  churches  and  shrines  competed  for  the 
possession  of  relics),  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  such  claims  and  such  traditions  had  no 
truth  in  them  whatever.  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  no  hesitation  in  aflSrming  that  the  tradi- 
tion *  may  be  perfectly  correct  and  faithful.' 
The  objections  we  have  raised  seem  to  have 
presented  no  difficulty  to  his  mind.  He  be- 
gan with  '  a  firm  belief  in  the  Trojan  War  and 
a  full  faith  in  Homer  ;'  and  to  this  faith, 
he  adds,  he  is  '  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  Troy  and  its  treasures. '  But  the  discov- 
ery of  relics,  it  has  been  well  said,  |  '  can 


axe  (Aeam.  1490 ;  Eur.  Hec.  1277).  However, 
we  will  contribute  an  argument  not  yet  claimed 
^  on  Dr.  Schliemann's  side.  Euripides  ezpresaly 
says  (Electra,  7)  that  Agamemnon  broasrht  from 
t  Troy  to  Aig^  (which  the  poets  generally  iden- 
'  tify  with  Mycened)  '  very  many  spoils/  oKvka 
irXelora,  which  he  dedicated  in  the  temples,  and 
also  that  Clytemnestra  was  served  by  Phrygian 
(f.«. ,  Trojan)  ladies  dressed  in  their  national  dra- 
pery, with  golden  ekups.  It  might  be  possibly 
ari^ued  that  some  of  the  treasures  found  in  these 
tombs  are  of  Phrygian  manufacture ;  and  it 
might  very  easily  happen,  for  the  reasons  ex- 
plained  at  the  beginning  of  this  review,  that 
some  of  these  spoils  were  deported  as  yipa  and 
Kttft^Xia  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  king.  Dr. 
Schliemann  affirms  that '  no  trace  of  Assyrian  art 
was  found  at  Mycen».'  Such  brooches  {n6pir<u) 
are  represented  on  pp.  180,  193. 

*  Book  ii.  16, 6,  quoted  at  length  by  the  author 
at  p.  59.    See  also  Odyssey,  iv.  586 ;  zi.  888, 
412. 
f  Soph.  £1.  894. 
t '  The  Times/  Dec.  20. 1877. 


never  convert  legend  into  history. '  Another 
example  of  hasty  indilction  is  in  p.  337. 
*  The  identity  of  the  mode  of  burial,  the 
perfect  similarity  of  all  the  tombs,  their  very 
close  proximity,  the  impossibility  of  admit- 
ting that  three  or  even  five  royal  personages 
of  immeasurable  wealth,  who  had  died  a  nat- 
ural death  at  long  intervals  of  time,  should 
have  been  huddled  together  in  the  same 
tomb  ;  and,  finally,  the  great  resemblance 
of  all  the  ornaments,  which  show  exactly  the 
same  style  of  art  and  the  same  epoch, — all 
these  facts  are  so  many  proofs  that  all  the 
twelve  men,  three  women,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  childi^n,  had  been  murdered  simul- 
taneously and  buried  at  the  same  time. ' 

Here  is  a  curious  instance  of  fallacious 
reasoning.  Why  should  these  persons  all 
have  been  murdered^  even  if  it  were  quite 
certain  that  they  were  all  buried  at  the  same 
time  ?  However,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  Dr.  Schliemann's  own  conclusions,  it  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  which  this  energetic  explorer 
has  made  to  human  knowledge.  It  comes 
with  especial  value  at  a  time  when  theories 
of  devek^ment  and  speculations  about  the 
duration  of  man's  existence  on  earth,  and 
the  history  of  his  civilization,  are  occupying 
the  attention  of  inquirers.  We  are  aston- 
ished to  find  jewels,  equalling  in  art  those 
exhibited  in  London  and  Paris  shops,  claim- 
ing an  antiquity  of  nearly  four  thousand 
years.  *  At  Mycensd  we  know  certainly  that 
we  are  standing  at  the  very  centre  ana  cita- 
del of  the  powerful  kingdom  which  engaged 
the  interest  of  Greek  poetry  and  poetical 
tradition  for  centuries,  and  transmitted  a 
strong  political  impulse  to  historical  times. '  * 
And  we  cannot  deny  that,  to  quote  from  the 
same  review,  '  the  scene  which  has  been  un- 
covered by  Dr.  Schliemann  is  certainly  in 
striking  accordance  with  the  tenour  of  My- 
cenian  tradition.' 

The  weak  point,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  Dr.^ 
Schliemann's  book,  is  the  constant  assump- 
tion and  assertion  that  the  treasures  he  has 
found  are  *  prehistoric. '  Commencing  with 
the  uncritical  petitio  principii  that  the 
Homeric  poems  which  we  possess  are  the 
same  —  which  most  certainly  cannot  be 
affirmed — as  the  Homer  which  was  known 
to  Pindar,  the  tragic  writers,  and  the  paint- 
ers of  the  earlier  Greek  vases,  he  makes 
every  two-handled  cup  a  dinai  apt<ptxv- 
TteXXoVf  every  gold  boss  or  stud,  button  or 
band,  sword  or  spear,  to  fall  in  with  some 
Homeric  description.  Now  those  critics 
who  have  less  faith  than  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
Mr.  Grote  in  the  genuine  antiquity  of  our 

•  •  Athenwum;  Dec.  22. 1877. 
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texts  are  entitled  to  ai^ue  that  if  the  sup- 
posed  resemblance  of  these  objects  of  art 
with  the  Homeric  descriptions  is  real,  and 
yet  the  descriptions  themselves  are  not  re- 
motely ancient,  the  extremely  archaic  char- 
actisr  of  the  ornaments  themselves  is  thereby 
called  in  question,  and  an  argument  is  de- 
rived from  the  coincidence  which  may  really 
point  just  the  other  way.*  The  hasty  induc- 
tions of  Dr.  Schliemanp.  result  rather  from 
his  enthusiastic  temperament  than  from  any 
scholarly  reasonings  about  the  literary  his- 
tory of  our  Homeric  poems.  Thus  in  p.  99 
he  says,  first,  that  the  carved  tombstones  in 
the  aufora  '  must  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  ancient  architecture  of  Mycens^,' 
which  is  in  itself  a  conclusion  very  far  indeed 
from  certain  ;  and  next,  that  *  therefore  it 
cannot  appear  an  unfounded  assumption,  if 
we  claim  for  these  ancient  monumenta  the 
middle  of  the  second  millennium  b.c,  and  if 
we  insert  them  for  the  future  as  an  import- 
ant link  into  the  history  of  art.'  In  p.  146 
ho  assume^  the  circular  '  treasury  of  Atreus  ' 
to  be  *  nearly  forty  centuries  old. '  The  dis* 
covery  in  the  tombs  of  carved  gems. or  in- 
tuglioa  of  very  good  workmanship,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  highly  artistic  devices  on  the 
gold  ornaments,  should  make  us  pause  be- 
fore we  affirm,  without  even  a  shadow  of 
proof,  and  by  an  inference  of  no  great 
weight,  that  the  art  of  cutting  gems  is  about 
a  thousand  years  earlier  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed,  f  *  Oii  seeing  this  intaglio, ' 
he  says,  '  and  reflecting  that  it  belongs  to 
an  antiquity  preceding  Homer  by  centuries, 
we  are  ready  to  believe  (I)  that  all  the  works 
of  art  mentioned  by  Ilomer,  such  as  the 
wonderful  shield  of  Achilles,  J  the  dog  and 


*  It  is  sufflcient  here  to  relnArk  that  our 
Homeric  texts  begin  first  to  be  quoted,  as  we 
now  have  tliem»  in  Plato. 

f  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  definite 
mention  of  dellcatelv-cut  gems  worn  as  seal- 
rinps  occurs  In  the  fheemankoricansm  of  Aris- 
tophanes (B.C.  408),  where  they  are  called  e^pa- 
yidia  dpivifdeaTd^  v.  427,  '  worm-eaten  seals.' 
There  is,  however,  a  pretty  plain  allusion  in  the 
earlier  play  of  the  Knights,  v.  952.  In  Herod, 
jii.  41,  the  reference  to  the  maker  of  a  ring  may 
refer  only  to  the  gold  setting.  In  General  Vi 
Cesnola's '  Cyprus'  large  numbers  of  Assyrian 
gems  are  given,  and  the  Bubjectof  their  aniiqui- 
tv  ie  fully  discussed  in  an  appendix  by  Mr.  0. 

W.  King. 

1  Tliere  is  no  proof  whatever  that  this  '  won- 
>derfal  shield  of  AchiUes.'  in  the  Eighteenth 
Book  of  the  Iliad  was  known  to  th^  tragic  writ- 
ers in  the  age  of  pcricles.  Eunploes,  who 
twice  Klludes  to  that  hero's  shield,  must  have 
had  a  different  version  of  the  story.  See  Elec- 
tra,455,  Iph.'  Aul.  1068,  et  *e?.,  where  Achilles 
is  said  to  have  brought  a  shield  with  him  from 
Greece  to  Troy,  whereas  the  shield  of  the  Iliad 
was  made  for  Iiim  after  Hector  had  captured  the 
other  from  Patroclus.     But  this  *  sWeld,'  after 


the  deer  in  the  mantle-brooch  of  Ulysses,  * 
Nestor's  goblet,  f  and  others,  all  existed  in 
his  time,  and  that  he  merely  describes  what 
he  saw  with  his  own  eyes.'  We  are  not 
denying  the  possibly  great  antiquity  of  the 
treasure  trove,  but  only  advocating  great 
caution  in  accepting  the  view.  In  favour 
of  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Newton  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  generally  the  absence 
of  all  inscriptions.  Again,  the  representa- 
tions of  animals  are  more  frequent  than  those 
of  the  human  figure ;  and  animals  are 
usuallv  earlier  in  art  than  warriors  or  hunt- 
era.  But  Dr.  Schlieraann  himself  notices 
occasionally  a  strong  resemblance  between 
some  of  the  devices  found,  by  him  and  com- 
paratively late  art.  In  p.  175,  his  atten- 
tion, he  says,  was  called  to  the  fact  that  a 
lion  on  onid  of  the  intaglios  '  perfectly  resem- 
bles the  fore-part  of  the  lion  which  we  soe  on 
the  golden  staters  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  which 
Borrel  attributes  to  CrcBsus  (550  b.c.).' 
Whether  any  genuine  coins  exist  even  of  the 
age  of  Croesus,  may  very  well  be  questioned.  | 
Again,  in  p.  198  :  '  We  find  round  shields 
with  an  qmaxnentation  of  crescents  and  stars 
repretented  on  Macedonian  coins  ;  but  these 
can,  of  course,  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  Mycenian  diadems,  which  may  be  twelve 
centuries  older.'  And  in  p.  95  :  '  If  I  had 
found  the  last-named  ornaments  '  (a  golden 
cross  and  a  pendant  with  a  ring)  ^  as  well  as 
some  of  the  smaller  ornaments  of  this  sep- 
ulchre, alone,  I  should  decidedly  not  have 
claimed  for  them  a  very  remote  antiquity.' 
When  we  consider  that,  as  an  historical 
fact,  Mycenae  was  destroyed  b.c.  468,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  took  place 
in  that  city  up  to  that  date,  or  what  inter- 
ments may  have  been  made,  or  what  hon- 
ours paid  to  heroes  deceased — for  we  have 
no  history — there  is  nothing  so  very  surpris- 
ing in  finding  burnt  bodies  and  treasures  in 
tombs,  or  the  carved  ffrffXai  or  monuments 
set  above  them.  Plenty  of  illustrations  of 
these  customs  may  be  found  in  Pindar  and 
the  tragics  ;  and  who  is  to  assert  how  much 
of  their  accounts  are  genuine  traditions  of 
the  heroic  times,  and  how  much  was  derived 
from  contemporary  usages  ?  Were  it  possi- 
ble to  show  that  the  dihris  covering  the 
newly-found  agora  was  itself'  *  prehistoric,' 
of.  whatever  date,  the  tombs  imdemeath 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  considerably 
earlier  still.     But  we  know  that  in  the  time 


all,  like  King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  is  nothing 
but  the  sun  ;  and  we  know  that  it  was  a  subject 
with  the  epic  poets. 

*  Odyssey,  xix.  234.  f  Iliad,  xi.  682. 

t  The  earliest  mention  of  striking  coins  with 
a  hainmer  and  a  die  is  in  the  '  Suppliants '  of 
.Sschylus,  V.  282. 
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of  Euripides^  and^  indeed,  up  to  410.  B.C., 
when  he  wrote  the  '  Orestes, '  the  circnlar 
affora  was  visible  to,  if  not  actually  visited 
by,  him  ;  and  we  even  think,  from  the  pas- 
sages already  quoted,  that  he  saw  the  tomb- 
stones which  he  was  told  were  those*  of 
Agaftnemnon  and  his  family.  The  question 
would  still  remain,  what  such  a  tradition — 
the  same  as  that  recorded  by  Pausanias — is 
really  worth. 

The  fact  that  in  opening  the  tombs,  and 
generally  in  the  excavations,  fragments  of 
early  pottery  were  found,  clearly  indicates 
disturbance  of  the  site  at  a  period  later  than 
the  making  of  such  pots,  which  were  then 
treated  as  rubbish.  .  The  custom  of  partially 
burning  bodies — probably  as  a  mere  religious 
rite  carried  out  pro  fonnd — within  the  sep- 
ulchre itself,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  now  first 
established  by  these  discoveries.  We  hap- 
pen to  know,  from  an  incidental  allusion  in 
rropertius,*  that  jewels  were  thrown  on  the 
pyre  with  the  dead,  and  sometimes  even 
stolen  from  it.  It  appears  that  the  Patago- 
nian  Indians  have  a  very  similar  custom. 
On  the  death  of  a  chief  *  his  property  is 
burnt  by  the  women,  who  are  allowed,  as  a 
reward  for  their  send^ei^y  to  snatch  out  of 
the  bnming  mass  what  they  can  get. '  f  The 
ancient  belief  was  that  these,  like  food-ofEer- 
ings  of  all  kinds,  J  were  transmitted  to  the 
spirit  in  the  under  world  through  the  medium 
of  fire.  Dr.  Schliemann  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  golden  diadems  found  with  three  of 
^the  bodies,  that  two  of  them  ^  have  suffered 
much  from  the  funeral  fire,  which  has 
blackened  them  so  that  the  photographs  could 
not  take  well. '  And  again  :  *  On  all  these 
diadems  we  recognize  the  fine  black  ashes  of 
the  funeral  pyre  sticking  to  the  gold.'  The 
burning  in  the  tomb  may,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 


i  ♦  V.  7,  9.  •  Et  Bolltum  dijrito  beryllon  adede- 
rat  ignis ;'  and  47,  *  Te  patiente  meie  confiavU 
imai^nis  aarom,  Ardente  e  noBlra  dotem  habi- 
tura  rogo.'  But  it  may  farther  be  inferred  from 
the  same  e\egy  (7,  8),  that  it  wtfs  not  nncommmi 
only  just  to  scorch  the  face  and  clothes  of  the 
deceased.  For  Oynthia'p  ghost  is  thns  described : 
'  Eosdem  habait  secnm,  quibns  est  elata,  capil- 
loB,  Eosdem  oculos  :  lateri  vestis  adusta  fait.' 
In  the  Odjssey  (xxiv.  67)  it  is  said  that  Achilles 
was  committed  to  the  pyre  '  clad  in  the  prar- 
ments  of  gods/  These  psssagee  taken  together 
singularly  illustrate  Dr.  Schliemann's  discover- 
ies 

'  Races  of  Mankind/  i.  807. 

Dr.  Schliemann  found  oyster-shells  and  sev- 
eral unopened  oysters  in  the  first  tomb,  which 
be  rightly  Interprets  as  food  left  for  the  de- 
ceaaed.  Di  Cesnola  ('Oypras/  p.  298)  gives  a 
drawing  of  a  skeleton  with  the  ri^ht  arm 
stretehMl  across  the  breast,  and  tlie  hand  rest- 
ing inacircular  dish,  and  it  is  rather  strange 
that  ho  should  call  snch  a  fact  *  inexplicable  to 
him.' 


'0« 


thinks,  have  been  done  honoris  causa^  subse- 
quently to  the  final  interment.  The  account 
of  the  discovery  is  so  interesting  that  we 
quote  it  at  length. 

At  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  rock,  or  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the  former 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  I  found  it  when  I 
be^an  the  excavations,  I  reached  a  layer  of 
pebbles,  below  which  I  found,  at  a  distance  of 
three  feet  from  each  other,  the  remains  of  three 
human  bodies,  all  with  the  head  turned  to  the 
east  and  the  feet  to  the  west.    They  were  only 
separated  from  the  surface  of  the  levelled  rock 
by  another  layer  of  small  stones  on  which  they 
were  lying,  and  they  had  evidently  been  burned 
simultaneously  in  the  very  same  place  where 
thev  lay.    The  masses  of  ashes  of  the  clothes 
which  had   covered  them,  and  of  the  wood 
which  had  partially  or  entirely  consumed  their 
flesh,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  lower  layer 
of  stones  and  the  marks  of  the  fire  and  smoke 
on  the  stone  wall,  which  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sepulchre  lined  all  the  four  sides,  can  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  on  this  point.     Nay,  more; 
there  were  the  most  unmistakable  marks  of 
three  distinct  funeral  piles.    The  wall,  which 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tomb  lined  its  four  sides, 
consisted  of  pretty  large  stones  joined  without 
any  binding  material :  it  was  five  feet  high  and 
one  foot  eight  inches  thick.    The  small  stones 
with  which  the  bottom  of  the  sepulchre  was 
strewn  can,  in  my  opinion,  have  had  no  other 
object  than  to  procure  ventilation  to  the  fune- 
ral pyres.     These  could  not  have  been  large, 
and  had  evidently  been  intended  to  consume 
merely  the  clothes  and  partly  or  entirely  the 
flesh  of  the  deceased,  but  7io  more^  because  the 
bones  and  even  the  skulls  have  been  pre- 
served ;  but  these  latter  had  sufilered  so  much 
from  the  moisture^  that  none  of  them  could  be 
taken  out  entire. 


•  In  another  tomb  the  author  found  *  the 
mortal  remains  of  three  persons  who,  to 
judge  by  the  smallness  of  the  bones,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  teeth,  and  by  the  ma.sses  of 
female  ornaments  found  here,  must  have 
been  women.  *  All  these  '  had  been  burnt 
simultaneously,  but  separately  and  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other  ;  nay,  in  the  very 
place  where  they  now  lay.  The  bodies 
were  literally  laden  with  jewels,  all  of  which 
bore  evident  signs  of  the  fire  and  smoke  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  on  the  funeral 
pyres. '  The  rather  strong  expression  here 
used  is  repeated  in  p.  215,  where  we  are 
told  that  the  bodies  of  the  five  men  found 
in  the  fourth  tomb  *  were  literally  smothered 
in  jewels.'  Again,  p.  266  :  *  The  whole 
immense  sepulchre  was  strewn  with  small 
gold  leaves,  of  which  I  collected  more  than 
half  a  pound  troy. ' 

Another  example  we  must  quote  of  Dr. 
Schliemann's  enthusiasm  outstripping  his 
sober  judgment.  He  tells  us  that  when  he 
brought  to  light  two  *  wonderful  signets,' 
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with  devices  representing  a  hunting  and  a 
battle  scene,  he  involuntarily  exclaimed^ 
*  The  author  of  the  "  Iliad "  and  the 
**  Odyssey"  cannot  but  have  been  bom 
and  educated  amidst .  a  civilization  which 
was  able  to  produce  sunh  works  as  these. 
Only  a  poet  who  had  objects  of  art  like  these 
continually  before  his  eyes  could  compose 
those  divine  poems.'  lie  adds  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  ^  has  already  proved,  beyond  any 
doubt/  that  Homer  was  an  Achaian,'  and  he 
— the  author  — *  is  constantly  bringing  to 
light  in  the  depths  of  Mycense  thousands  of 
additional  proofs  that  he  is  perfectly  right.' 

We  need  not  stop  here  to  remark  that 
many  are,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  perfectly  wrong.  The  poems 
which  formed  the  basis  of  our  great  epics  on 
Troy  were,  as  Curtius  argues,  Achaian  bal- 
lads ;  but 'they  were  put  into",  their  present 
form,  in  sdl  probability,  by  an  Ionian  and 
Asiatic  poet,  as  the  description  of  scenery 
and  animals,  and  the  geography  generally, 
shows.  But  Dr.  Schliemann  is  determined 
to  believe  that  his  discoveries  must  antedate 
B.C.  850,  the  '  orthodox '  date  of  the 
Homeric  poems. 

The  names  of  the  kindred  and  contiguous 
cities,  Tiryns  and  Mycena) — ^wbatever  may 
be  thought  about  the  name  Argos-^seem  to 
be  not  of  Hellenic  origin.  Like  the  ob- 
jects of  art  found  there,  they  perhaps  be- 
long to  the  old  Accadian  or  Turanian  rather 
than  to  the  true  Aryan  stock.*  If  so,  and 
if  Mr.  Taylor  is  correct  in  his  conclusions 
concerning  the  Turanian  origin  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, we  have  a  plain  analogy  between  the 
Etruscan  and  the  Mycenian  tombs.  Both 
are  rich  in  gold  ornaments,  and  in  both  the 
leading  idea  was  to  make  the  grave  or  buir- 
ing-vault  a  home  and  a  habitation  for  the 
dead,  and  so  .to  furnish  it  with  the  objects 
dear  to  it  in  life,  as  to  detain  it  there,  and  pre- 
vent its  going  forth  to  haunt  cities,  and  to 
cause  death  and  pestilence,  f  This  is, 
doubtless,  but  a  form  of  that  devil-worship 
which,  we  have  reason  to  think,  in  some  in- 
stances preceded  those  higher  and  more 
spiritual  forms  of  religion  which  looked  with 
love  and  faith  to  a  beneficent  Creator.  All 
low  forms  of  religion  are  more  or  less  con- 
cerned with  the  propitiation  of  malignant 
powers.  \    The  sepulchre  was  a  room  where 

^  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  thinks  they  belong  to  the 
Canaanlte  or  Hittite  families. 

f  ThuB  an  earlv  Etruscan  tomb  at  Conielo 
'eontalned  not  only  the  armour  and  weapons, 
but  also  the  whole  household  fumltare»  copper 
kettles,  drinking  vessels,  and  so  forth,  of  a  neb 
warrior.* 

}  IniBschylas,  Suppl.  35,  the  spirits  of  Ar^re 
heroes  entombed  are  Invoked  aa  /iopvri/ioc  jfioyiu 


all  the  household  ornaments  and  articles  of 
use  or  enjoyment  were  deposited  for  the  nse 
of  the  spirit.  Hence  Dr.  Schliemann  finds 
swords,  crowns,  sceptres,  rings,  beads  of 
amber,  glass  and  rock-crystal,  pottery,  cop- 
per vessels  of  several  sorts,  axe-heads  and 
arrow-heads,  combs,  needles,  ivory  Orna- 
ments, golden  figures  of  birds  and  animals, 
a  golden  balance,  even  the  remains  of  m  lute 
and  a  fiute.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  medley  of  domestic  articles 
on  any  other  theory  thim  that  of  appeasing 
a  spirit  which  was  the  object  of  fear.  * 
Wrap  him  in  his  golden  breast-plate,  and 
put  on  him  his  golden  diadem,  place  on  him, 
round  him,  under  him,  his  treasures,  and 
the  king  on  earth  remains  still  a  king,  and 
has  due  honour  in  Hades.f 

Of  all  the  curious  objects  f oond  in  these 
tombs,  perhaps  none  are  so  curious  aa  the 
huge  silver  cows^  heads  with  golden  horns, 
represented  in  pp.  216,  217,  and  the  golden 
masks  found  on  the  faces  of  the  bodies.  Of 
these  latter,  an  explanation  has  been  suggest- 
ed in  a  letter  in '  The  Times,  vis.,  \  that  they 
were  originally  intended  as  glittering  masks 
for  the  sun-gods,  or  solar  heroes,  such  as  Her- 
cules, the  oal^a»Bi  ^avrrfXtot^  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  worshipped  in  the  city 
of  Agamemnon.  §    They  were  so  ranged  in 

69«a$  K^rix^vrti,  '  angrily-panishinff  deniaens 
of  the  under^world  who  are  lying  In  their  tombe.' 
With  this  Bupentitlon  strong  upon  them,  it  was 
no  wohder  that  the  ancients  sacrificed  so  maeh 
of  their  worldly  wealth,  through  motivea  of 
fear,  not  of  love.  On  any  other  view  we  eui 
hardly  eonoeive,  at  the  present  day,  a  man  de- 
positing his  box  of  plate  in  the  tomb  of  a  near 
relative. 

*  In  JBKh.  SnppL  660,  et  mq„  the  same  cho- 
ms  who  before  (SiS)  had  invoked  the  heroes  pow. 
erful  for  harm,  now  pray  that  pestilence,  and 
war,'and  sadden  deaths  may  be  kept  away  from 
the  dty  of  Argos,  and  that  the  snn-god  (6  Avceioi) 
may  be  kind  to  the  youth  of  both  sezea.  It  was 
to  obtain  similar  blesainsia  that  they  put  gold  U 
the  heroes'  tombs.  The  same  averting  god, 
AvMtoi,  is  implored  to  bring  goodoutof  ominoiis 
dreams  (Soph.  £1.  645). 

f  This  is  preelaelj  what  JBsehylns  aaysof  the 
spirit  of  Agunemnon  In  Choaph.  855.  '  A  mler 
Mow  the  earth  distinguished  for  the  awe  and 
the  honour  in  whieh  you  were  held,  a  minion  of 
the  mighty  rulers  In  the  other  world ;  for  yom 
were  a  king,  while  you  lived,  of  those  wlio  fol- 
fil  the  destiny  allotted  them  by  fate,  and  sw^ 
the  soeptra  which  men  obey  -,  •'.#.,  yon  were  a 
king  of  kings.  Cbn  any  deeeription  better  anil 
the  grandeur  of  the  entombment  of  Dr.  ScfaUe- 
maan's  kings? 

1  Dec.  20. 1877. 

%  JBsch.  Agam.  610.  The  oecnrrenee  among 
ihum  of  a  lion's-head  maak,  with  holes  oa  eaa 
side  for  attaching  it,  strongly  eoafimu  this 
view,  that  they  were  never  intended  as  porirmUt 
of  the  deceaaed.  See  p.  211.  In  Odyasey,  xil« 
846,  where  the  companlona  of  Ulysses  art  pct>> 
posing  to  slay  some  of  the  oxen  of  the  San  Is 
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the  agora  that  their  faces  caught  the  bright 
beams  of  the  morning  sun,  and  fto  looked 
cheery  and  bright  {jpaidpa)  on  the  citizens. 
The  faces  of  such  gods  were  plated,  rather 
than  merely  gilded  ;  and  we.^  know  that 
among  the  ttlomans  the  gold  plate  {hroAitea) 
used  to  be  picked  and  scrapiBdi^n  by  sac- 
rilegious thieves.*  With  x^^d  to  the 
golden  horns  of  the  Cow-Goddess,  who  was 
worshipped  as  lo  at  Arg08,f  we  know  from 
Homer  that  it  was  the  custom  to  adorn  the 
horns  of  an  ox  about  to  be  sacrificed  on 
some  very  speMal  occasion  with  thin  gold 
plates.  J  The  same  principle  is  involved  ; 
it  is  the  bright  golden  colour  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  This  accounts  for  the  large  golden 
disk  or  spangle  on  the  forehead  of  these 
silver  heads  ;  for  the  sun  himself  being 
called  ijXexrcopf  from  {jXextpoVf  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver  ;  and  lastly  for  &€{a  be- 
ing invoked  at  once  as  the  mother  of  the 
sun  and  the  giver  of  gold  to  man.  §  Thus 
the  golden  horns  of  the  cow  are  the  appro- 
priate symbols  of  the  crescent  moon.  But 
further  ;  the  moon,  as  appearing  to  sink  be- 
low the  earth,  was  a  Chthonian,  or  under- ^ 
world  power.  It  was,  therefore,  a  not  un- 
natural act  to  place  this  mystical  representa- 
tion of  the  goddess  in  the  Hades  of  the 
grave.  The  same  pious  sentiment  was  ex- 
pressed in  later  religions,  that  *  perpetual 
light  might  shine  '  on  the  deceased. 

The  lion,  of  which  so  many  representa- 
tions occur  in  the  treasures,  was  the  badge 
of  the  Atridse.  Hence  ^Eschylus  often 
alludes  to  it,  as  when  he  says  finely  that '  the 
ravening  lion,  leaping  over  the  Trojan  wall, 
has  licked  his  glut  of  royal  blood  ;'  and 
when  he  compares  the  vengeance  wrought 
on  Troy  to  a  lion's  whelp,  tame  at  first,  but 
turning  savage  when  it  has  grown  up.  ||  The 
tradition  of  the  Nemean  lion  slain  by  Her- 
cules, and  bones  of  lions  found  in  post-ter- 
tiary  strata,  might  suggest  the  view  that 

supply  them  with  food,  tbey  propose,  as  a  recom- 
1)61186,  to  erect  to  the  Sun-God  a  rich  temple, 
and  place  in  it  offerings  (or  images,  ayd^fiara) 
many  and  prood. 

*  Javenal,  Sat.  xiii.  150. 

f  iBsch.  Suppl.  292.  The  story  given  in  this 
play  is  that  the  worsLip  of  lo,  which  is  tlie 
Egyptian  cow-worship  of  Isis,  Apis,  and  Epaphus 
-^ad  existed  at  Argos  before  it  ¥»s  imported 
into  Egypt.  Tlie  probable  explanation  is,  that 
the  two  kinds  of  worship  being  found  to  coin- 
cide, an  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Qreek  form 
of  it,  which  was  as  probably  Indian  or  Aryan, 
most  have  been  identical  with  that  of  Egypt. 

t  Iliad,  X.  294 ;  Odyssey,  iii.  884,  XP^^ 
Kipaatv  irepixtva^, 

§  Pindar,  Isthm.  ir.  1.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, Chrysa  {Xpv<T7j)  was  a  name  for  the  moon, 
and  in  the  Iliad,  Ghryses  is  the  priest  of  the 
Sun-God,  Apollo. 

I  MBch,  Agam.  717^  827. 
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lions  existed  in  Europe  in  the  traditional,  if 
not  in  the  histprical,  period.*  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  Asiatic  descent  of 
the  Pelopid  kings  is  indicated  by  the  lion, 
as  the  Indian  worship  of  Dionysius  was  by 
tigers  or  lynxes,  and  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Rhea  by  lions,  f  drawing  their  cars  through 
the  various  cities  visited.  The  Lion  Gateway, 
familiar  to  all  travellers  to  My censB, represents 
two  lions  rampant,  standing  on  each  side  of  a 
column,  which  perhaps  is  meant  for  a  sceptre 
surmounted  by  a  crown.^  J  It  might  even 
be  conjectured  that  the  two  eagles  conjoined, 
found  as  a  golden  ornament,  and  engraved 
on  p.  318,  allude  to  the  two  eagles  sent  by 
Zeus  to  Agamemnon  and  Menelatls  as  an 
omen  on  the  way  to  Troy.§ 

Most  difi&cult  of  all,  perhaps,  to  explain 
are  the  circular  disks  of  gold,  many  of  them 
of  very  beautiful  design  and  workmanship, 
which  Dr.  Schliemann,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  calls  *  buttons. '  Of  these,  not  less 
than  340  were  found  in  the  first  tomb  alone^ 
and  nearly  as  many  more  in  the  fourth  tomb. 
Some  of  these  are  larger  than  five-shilling  . 
pieces.  Many  have  patterns  so  distinctly, 
and  not  merely  accidentally,  representing 
the  convolutions  of  a  serpent,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  that  theory,  as  one  form  of  a  uni- 
versal ancient  worship,  might  confirm  th^ir 
views  by  this  recent  discovery.  ||  The  most 
singular  part  of  these  *  buttons '  is,  that 
nearly  all  consist  of  thin  gold  plate  overlay- 
ing fiat  pieces  of  wood,  or  made  in  the  shape 
of  our  shirt-studs,  the  same  patterns  being 
carved  on  the  wood  as  appeared  on  tha- 

*  See  Herod,  vii.  128.  To  this  day  lions  are 
found  in  Lycia,  as  Sir  Charles  Fellows  tells  us 
(*  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,'  p.  831).  There  was  a* 
time,  Indeed,  when  wolves  and  lions  were  the 
dread  of  man  and  the  destroyers  of  his  flocks.. 
Tlie  legend  of  Hercules  having  slain  the  mon- 
sters, and  so '  cleansed  the  earth,'  and  the  invo- 
cation of  Apollo  the  archer  as  the  Wolf-SIayiag 
God,  ^vKOKTdvoi  Bedi,  point  to  the  traditions  of 
such  a  period. 

J  Lucretius,  11.  603. 
Dr.  Schliemann  describes  it  as '  a  celumn 
with  a  capitfU  formed  of  four  circles  enclosed 
between  two  horizontal  fillets.'    He    giires  a 
good  engraving  of  it  on  p.  33. 

§  Mech.  Agam.  115.    They  were  Birieily  joint 
kingi,  like  the  two  kings  of  Sparta.    See  Agam.. 
43  ;  Eur.  Hel.  892. 

I  See  especially  the  engravinjrs  at  pp.  90, 
166-7,  264-5,  322.  The  same  might  be  remark- 
ed, thouffh  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  ocnamenta- 
tion  on  the  tombstones  on  p.  81,  et  seq.,  especially 
that  given  on  p.  91.  These  have  a  strong 
aiOlnity  to  what  we  call  Saxon  or  Bunic  knots 
on  stone  crosses.  If  serpent-worship  was  ever 
a  reality,  it  was  due  to  fear,  and  to  the  notion 
that  a  mali^ant  spirit  took  the  form  of  that 
creature.  All  these  notions  vanish  before  our 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of  poisons. 
It  appears,  however,  also  to  haim  been.  &.]^7uUUc 
emblem. 
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Burface  of  the  gold.  In  the  third  tomb, 
not  less  than  701  Marge,  thick,  round 
plates  of  gold  '  (we  should  like  to  have  been 
told  their  weight)  were  collected :  these 
are  evidently  siihilar  in  character,  though 
itiuch  lai^r,  and  they  have  no  wooden 
moulds  attached.  Several  specimens  are  en- 
grraved  on  pp.  166-9,  and  their  beauty  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  patterns  would  do  credit 
to  the  most  accomplished  modem  jeweller — 
if  indeed  he  could  design  anything  half  so 
good.*  Some  of  these  represent  cuttle-fish, 
others  a  butterfly. f  Wo  do  not  attach  any 
more  weight  to  the  opinion  that  these  are 
'  miniature  copies  of  shields '  than  to  the 

*  button  *  theory.  Like  the  clay  whorls  dug 
up  at  Troy  io  such  numbers,  the  immense 
quantity  and  variety  of  these  disks  indicates 
some  very  common  use.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  wonderful  and  interesting  discovery  if 
it  could  be  shown — what  seems  not  remotely 
improbable — that  they  were  an  archuc  form 
of  money.  Certainly,  they  remind  us  some- 
what of  the  '  angels  '  and  larger  gold  coins 
of  our  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  It  is  more 
likely  they  were  sun-emblems  brought  as 
offerings  to  the  temples,  in  which  case  some 
of  them  would  naturally  be  formed  on  the 

*  ahirt-stud '  principle,  for  attachment  to 
draped  statues.  I 

The  custom  of  burying  the  arms  of  a  war- 
rior with  the  body  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
versal :  remains  of  weapons,  it  is  well 
known,  are  constantly  being  disinterred  from 
ancient  tombs.  The  Greek  poets  retained 
the  tradition,  even  if  the  practice  had  g^ne 
out  in  their  time,  which  is  hardly  probable. 
Dr.  Schliemann  quotes  the  request  of 
Elpenor  to  that  effect,  in  the  *  Odyssey,'  xi. 
74  ;  the  hope  expressed  by  Ajax,  in  Soph- 


*  Some  of  the  Nortb-West  American  Indians 
are  very  skilful  in  work  of  tliis  kind.  '  I  have 
M*en  pieces  of  Jewellery  made  by  this  people 
(the  Hydabs)  which  would  not  disgrace  a  civil- 
ised artist'  ('Kaces  of  Mankind,'  by  R.  Brown,  i. 
80).  We  quote  these  reaemblanoes  in  Indian 
life  as  tending  to  indicate  some  common  centre 
of  early  human  development. 

t  The  objects  on  p.  176  are  the  egg-bags 
{foUimU,  Lucret.  v.  BUI)  of  the  cicada,  atuclied 
t«»  atbain,  to  be  worn  as  amnleta.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann reminds  us  in  bin  note  of  tbe  old  Ionian 
eiist«)m  of  wearing  the  golden  irrasshopper  in 
the  lialr.  *The  Western  (American)  Indians 
tbink  tbat  tbe  Prometheus  wbo  frave  tbem  fire 
iras  ths  euUU-fl9h '  ('  Races  of  Mankind .'  1.  p.  147). 

X  Tbe  pepluM  ofltsred  to  Athena,  in  tbe  Trojan 
.and  aUo  in  the  Athenian  capitol,  is  a  caae  in 
point.  Tbeoe  golden  disks  may  have  been  kept 
as  a  kind  of  sacred  money  in  tbe  treasuriea  of 
tbe  temples,  thus  preceding  the  daries  and  tbe 
Maten  of  much  later  times,  At  all  events,  the 
large  number  of  them  is  most  easily  aeeoanted 
ior  in  this  way.  Tbe  kind  of  art  was  called 
.UKpo¥9Tw.    (Each.  Tbeb.  548. 


ocles  ;*  and  the  baming^  of  the  body  of 
Andronuiche's  sire,  with  his  well- wrought 
arms,  iTuv  erretTt  SatdaXioiai^  in  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  ^  Iliad. '  f  In  removing 
the  bodies  from  the  sacred  island  of  Deloa, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Pdloponnc«an 
war,  the  Carians  were  rec<^nized  by  the 
style  of  the  arms  which  had  been  buried  with 
them.  \ 

The  so-called  *  treasuries  ' — circular  sub- 
terranean  edifices  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  of 
which  six  exist  in  and  near  the  Acropolis — 
are  among  the  wonders  of  ancient  Mycenip. 
They  have  been  described  by  others,  but 
Dr.  Schliemann  further  explon^d  one  of  the 
larger  ones,  that  close  to  the  Lions*  Gate, 
without,  however,  finding  much  more  than 
some  archaic  pottery,  cow-headed  images, 
and  a  few  stone  moidds.  A  more  interest- 
ing discovery,  perhaps,  was  the  foundation 
of  a  spacious  building  of  the  same  ancient 
masonry,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  circular 
agora.  It  wan  found  to  contain  seven 
chambers,  intersected  by  four  corridors  of 
four  feet  in  breadth.  The  walls  were  from 
2  to  4^  feet  thick  ;  the  largest  room,  18^ 
feet  long  by  \^\  broad,  which  is  the  size  of 
a  very  moderate  parlour  or  breakfast -room 
in  our  town- houses.  There  were  no  aper- 
tures for  windows,  yet  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  it  was  the  royal  palace,  the  same, 
possibly,  as  that  mentioned  in  the  ^  Elcctra  * 
of  Euripides,  §  where  the  people  are  sum- 
moned to  the  agora  to  see  a  portent — ^the 
ram  with  the  golden  fleece — which  Thyestes 
is  said  to  have  in  his  house.  In  one  of  the 
chambers,  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface,  '  was  found  a  finger  ring  cnt 
out  of  a  splendid  white  onyx,  with  a  seal, 
on  which  are  represented  in  intaglio  two 
animals  without  norns.'  Here  a«;ain  the 
author's  enthusiasm  breaks  out.  These  and 
similar  works  of  art  must,  he  is  convinced, 
have  been  seen  bv  Homer  himself.     Why, 

•  Ajax,  555. 

f  V.  417.  He  is  wrong,  however,  in  qoollBg 
this  passage — wbich  describes  honour  done  lo  a 
chief  slain  in  war — as  a  proof  tbat  tbe  mnrdered 
Agamemnon  was  also,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
tbe  tradition,  interred  with  pomp  by  thorn  who 
•lew  biro.  'His  argument  is  alto|retber  weak  : 
'It  would  tkertfore  appear  that,  in  baryioR 
the  fifteea  royal  personages,  with  immense 
treasnries,  tbe  muiderers  merely  acted  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  cnstom,  and  oonsM|oent- 
ly  only  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty.'  Truly,  tbe 
number  of  '  tbe  men  in  bnckram  *  has  wonder- 
fully increased  ainco  the  age  of  the  tragic  poeta. 
Still,  it  is  dear  from  Odyssey  xxlv.  21  that 
there  was  a  tradition  to  tbat  elfect.  Round  the 
irboet  of  Agamemnon,  we  there  read,  were  as- 
sembled tbe  splrluof  those  wbo  'had  died  with 
him  In  tbe  house  of  .figisthus,  and  met  thdr 
fate ' 
I     X  Tbucyd.  i.  8 ;  III.  104.  8  V.  HI 
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we  may  fairly  ask,  may  not  this  ring  have 
been  dropped  by  th^  last  occupant  of  the 
palace  previous  to  the  destruction  of  the 
town,  B.C.  468  f, 

A  more  important  suggestion  is  tliat  made 
in  p.  288,  that  the  substnictions  of  the  pal- 
ace alone  were  of  stone,  the  house  itself  be- 
ing of  wood,  for  the  interior  was  filled  up 
by  a  *  tremendous  quantity  of  yellow  wood 
ashes.'  This,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  plan  of  all  Greek  houses,  not  a 
single  example  of  which,  from  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  materials,  has  ever  been 
found  on  the  site  of  any  ancient  city.  We 
read  in  Pindar  *  that  the  founder  of  a  new 
town  at  Camarina  *  rapidly  fastened  together 
(koXXo)  a  high-storied  group  of  fixed  hab- 
itations,' t.e.,  wooden  houses  not  movable 
like  tents.  And  in  the  account  given  by 
Thucydides  of  the  demolition  of  Plata^a  by 
the  Thebans,^  we  are  told  that  they  *  pulled 
it  all  down  to  the  basement  story,  from  the 
foundations,'  i.e.j  b^inning  the  demolition 
(not  literally,  but  as  a  figure  of  speech)  of 
the  wooden  superstructure  from  the  stone 
basement. 

Another  circumstance  of  interest  is  the 
discovery  of  some  of  the  original  clay  coat- 
ing or  plastering  of  the  palace  walls,  which, 
however,  showed  traces  of  ©olour.  But  in 
the  dibrU  of  the  agora  were  found  frag- 
ments of  wall-coating  *'  with  painted  archaic 
ornamentations  of  red,  blue,  green,  or  yel- 
low spiral  lines. '  This  enables  us  to  explain 
a  very  obscurd  verse  in  Euripides,  J  which 
describes  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Mycense  as 
*  fitted  by  lines  ruled  in  red  and  masons' 
chisels,'  i.e.,  by  the  stones  being  squared 
according  to  red  marking.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  the  joints  of  the  stones  imitated 
on  internal  plaster  by  lines  scored  in  red. 
We  have  met  with  this  on  Xorman  masonry 
in  churches. 

In  the  same  Cyclopean  house  were  found 
fragments  of  a  very  ancient  vase,  containing 
paintings  of  six  warriors,  with  helmets, 
spears,  breast-plates,  and  the  large  Argive 
or  crescent-shaped  shield.  The  style  of 
drawing  indicates  great  age.  As  usual,  Dr. 
Schliemann  explains  every  detail  from 
Homer  ;  but  in  truth  these  figures  have  only 

•  Olympia,  ▼.  80. 

f  III.  68.  ii  iCa^i  vuoav  iK  tuv  BefieXiov, 
Comfiare  also  i.  0.  '  If  the  city  of  the  LacediB- 
inonians  were  razed,  and  only  the  basements 
(ra  tdi'n^Ti)  of  the  houses  left,  in  after  times 
people  woald  not  believe  it  had  really  been  bo 
great.'  This  was  the  way  in  which  houses  were 
built  in  our  own  country  to  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  hundreds  of  them  still 
exist. 

X  Here.  Parens,  915.  foivact  /cavovi  aal  tvkoi^ 
f/pfioafUva, 


that  general  resemblance  which  all  paintings 
of.  heavy-armed  Greek  warriors  show  on 
vases  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  A  better  test 
of  antiquity  is  the  absence  of  writing,  and 
the  very  bad  drawing  of  the  faces,  which 
have  long  pointed  noses.  This  is,  perhaps, 
about  the  earliest  vase  with  the  human  figure 
that  has  yet  been  found,  and  it  may  date 
some  seven  centuries  B.C.,  or  even  earlier. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
very  interesting  volume  without  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hope  that  the  antiquities  themselves, 
at  present,  we  believe,  as  the  property  of 
the  Greek  Government,  in  the  Museum  at 
Athens,  may  be  exhibited,  as  those  from 
Troy  now  are,  in  the  Museum  at  South 
Kensington.  Of  course  it  would  be  better 
still  if  the  nation  would  purchase  them  for 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  true  the  photo- 
graphs in  the  present  volume  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  Nevertheless,  the  really  learned 
in  si^ch  matters  would  prefer  to  examine  the 
originals  side  by  side,  and  so  to  form  their  con- 
clusions as  to  their  history  and  the  period  or 
periods  of  art  to  which  they  belong.  At  pres- 
ent this  is  the  greatest  mysteiy  of  all  in  the 
complex  problem  of  the  how,  the  when,  and 
the  wherefore  the  deposits  were  made.  That 
very  early  civilization  existed  in  the  East 
while  Europe  was  still  barbaric,  is  a  fact 
more  and  more  clearly  becoming  known  and 
accepted.  And  that  the  sources  of  early 
Greek  art,  religion,  and  tradition  were  not 
so  exclusively  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic  as 
has  been  commonly  assumed,  is  now  gen- 
erally acknowledged  by  ethnologists.  Prob- 
ably nothing  in  the  history  of  discovery  has 
done  more  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  that 
ancient  art  than  Dr.  Schliemann' s  successes 
in  these  explorations.  But  the  '  Homeric 
question '  remains  precisely  where  it  was. 
We  cannot  extract  history  from  these  dis- 
coveries, and  the  sooner  this  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged the  better  for  the  cause  of  truth. 


Art.  III. —  Victor  Hugo. 

Is  he  whom  Tennyson  calls  Victor  in  song, 
Victor  in  romancty  indeed  only  a  clever, 
but  eccentric  and  voluminous  creator*  of 
monsters  f  That,  though  not  the  opinion 
of  poets,  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some 
critics,  English  and  foreign.  In  the  *  Spec- 
tator, '  a  journal  which,  when  it  is  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  work  criticized,  unquestionably 
shows  insight,  Hugo  was  lately  characterized 
as  colossal,  but  not  great ;  and  the  dictum 
was  hazarded  that  some  reflective  lines  of 
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*  In  Memoriam  '  were  worth  all  lie  had  writ- 
ten put  together.  That  the  present  writer 
feels  completely  at  fault  when  such  state- 
ments are  made,  he  freely  confesses.  He 
hears  them  as  empty  sounds,  without  mean- 
ing ;  for,  though  not  blind  to  the  great 
poet's  faults,  and  to  all  objections  that  may 
be  urged  against  him,  he  is  nevertheless 
disposed  to  regard  Hugo  as  the  greatest 
European  poet  of  our  century.  Tlie  latest 
romance     of    this    veteran    of    literature, 

*  Quatre-vingt-treize, '  is  surely  enough  to 
prove  it.  That  a  poet  of  Hugo's  years 
should  retain  all  the  fire  and  intensity  of 
youthful  genius,  while  conquering  for  him- 
self also  the  moderation  and  artistic  restraint 
of  maturity,  is  a  phenomenon  rare  enough 
to  be  remarkable.  We  have  not  in  '  Quatre- 
vingt-treize  '  the  lurid,  concentrated,  and 
often  grotesque  horror  of  some  of  the  dramas, 
or  of  *  L' Homme  qui  rit.  *  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  we  the  episodical  and  digressive 
Yoluminousness  of  that  magnificent  romance 

*  Les  Mis6rables. ' 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  premise  that 
we  have  spoken  advisedly  of  Hugo  as  a 
poet.  Those  among  us  who  appear  to  re- 
gard poetnr  ad  rhythmic  sound  of  a  special 
and  very  elaborate  sort,  into  which  (unfor- 
tunately) some  semblance  of  idea  and  feeling 
has,  if  possible,  also  to  find  its  hindering 
way,  such  persons  may  demur  to  Hugo  be- 
ing called  a  poet.  For  we  hold  that  some 
of  his  greatest  poetic  creations  are  in  prose  ; 
and  that  if  you  want  dainty  devices  of  epi- 
thet and  sound,  you  must  rather  go  to  me- 
diaeval troubadours  and  troavhres,  to  men 
like  Marini  or  Baudelaire,  or  again  to  sun- 
dry infusorial  homologues  of  these  in  Eng- 
land and  America;  That  the  French  lan- 
guage does  not  admit  of  melodious  poetry 
indeed  is  a  dictum  of  some  critics  to  which 
we,  who  love  Beranger,  De  Musset,  and 
Ronsard,  cannot  subscribe.  There  is  beauty, 
too,  in  the  verse  of  Lamartine  ;  nor  is  it 
absent  from  that  of  Hugo.  But  by  poets 
we  mean  imaginative  creators,  expressers  of 
great  imaginative  types  or  ideas  in  appropri- 
ate verbal  form  ;  or,  again,  singers  with  the 
heart's  true  lyrical  cry.  To  those  who  hold 
the  Art  for  Art  theory,  Hugo  can  hardly 
seem  a  poet.  He  is  one  who,  like  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  .^Eschylus,  Dante,  Milton,  is 
lifted  high  in  the  sphere  of  art  by  stress  and 
storm  of  great  ideas  and  aspirations  ;  he  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  all  the  noblest  ideals 
and  tendencies  of  his  time  ;  to  him  there  is 
in  man  and  nature  nothing  common  or  un- 
clean ;  he  is  no  bloodless  spectre  of  study 
or  studio,  inventing,  or  adapting  quaint 
feux  d*artifiee9  of  syllabic  euphony.  He 
cannot  understand  that  an  artist  must  be  in- 


different to  humanity,  to  religion,  to  poli- 
tics, to  moral  and  metaphysical  problems  ; 
that  an  artist  must  work  regardless  of  eternal 
distinctions  in  nature  of  high  and  low,  good 
and  bad,  hideous  and  beautiful ;  or  that  art, 
which  may  distinguish  between  beautiful 
and  ugly  in  the  region  of  sense,  must  lose 
all  such  discrimination  in  dealing  with  the 
higher  sphere  of  spirit.  To  him  such  a 
creed,  whatever  might  be  its  advantages, 
would  seem  inhuman,  inartistic,  degraded, 
and  absurd. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  examine  one  or 
two  of  the  chef9'd^ceuvre8  of  this  poet.  In 
*  Quatre-vingt-trei^e  '  all  is  on  the  whole  re- 
strained within  the  classic  limits  of  highest 
art.  But  some  seem  to  suppose  that  for  art  to 
be  classical  it  must  be  cold  and  pale.  Hugo 
is  certainly  never  that.  And  neither  are  any 
of  the  world's  masterpieces.  Not  thoso  of 
Homer,  ./Eschyhis,  Sophocles,  Sappho, 
Chancer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Shel- 
ley, Byron,  Scott,  Hawthorne,  Chariotte 
Bronte,  George  Sand,  Tennyson.  If  these 
poets  had  not  high  genius,  they  would  be 
justly  reproached  as  *  sensational.'  Cold 
and  pale  works  are  either  pseudo-classical 
imitations,  or  utterly  insig^nificant  as  litera- 
ture. Racine  was  a  true  poet  with  fine  sense 
of  form  ;  but  so  far  as  be  was  cold  and  pale, 
he  was  not  classical.  David  is  cold,  and 
pseudo-classical.  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Titian  radiate  life,  fire,  and  colour  from 
their  canvas,  true  classics  of  pictorial  art. 
Poor  modem  statues  are  very  dead  and  cold  ; 
Apollo  Belvidere,  and  Diana  in  the  Louvre, 
are  gods  that  breathe,  and  ever  do  undying 
deeds  in  stone.  Death  is  pale,  and  cold, 
and  rigid  ;  but  the  touch  of  art  makes  alive  ! 
And  life  is  all  varying  complexity  of  subtle 
curve  and  colour. 

All  this  of  course  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  always  certun  general  laws  valid 
for,  and  to  be  found  in  great  art,  whatever 
the  variety  of  shapes  it  may  assume.  There 
is  a  more  complex  and  subtle,  but  as  real  a 
pervading  unity  in  a  perfect  Gothic  cathe- 
dral like  Salisbury  as  in  the  Pagan  Parthe- 
non of  Athens.  The  vital  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  detail  may  sometimes  overpower  the 
sense  of  unity  ;  but  this  is  a  fault  less  grave 
than  that  the  unity  should  be  mechanical, 
dead  andl>arren,  without  vital  variety  to  in- 
form it.  Indeed,  while  there  is  hope  of 
perfection  in  the  first  case,  there  is  no  such 
nope  in  the  last.  Moreover,  these  beautiful 
artistic  creations  of  detail,  episode,  and 
phrase,  have  organic  unity  of  their  own,  or 
they  would  not  be  beautiful  at  all,  although 
there  be  still  wanting  the  Divine  breath  to 
mould  them  into  one  consummate  spirit. 
But  the  carvings  and  festoonings  of  marble 
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and  jasper,  and  oaken  fruiV  or  flower,  the 
flamboyance  of  mullion,  the  jewelled  dim 
radiance  of  silver  lamp-lit  shrine  or  altar, 
the  high  solemn  interfluence  of  dark  pillared 
arches — all  these  may  form  high  poetry, 
though  the  style  of  the  whole  cathedral  be 
not  absolutely  one  and  harmonious.  We 
admit  the  turbid,  yet  glorious  faultUiess  of 
Hugo,  as  of  Shakespeare,  the  rich,  waver- 
ing, incompleted  ascent  of  Gothic  genius 
toward  the  twilight  of  infinity.  But  theirs 
is  a  splendid  cathedral  for  all  its  imperfec- 
tion. And  however  imperfect,  however 
erring  the  worship,  it  is  a  fane  dedicated  to 
the  true  God  ;  to  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  our 
Lord.  There  men  may  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  according  to  the  more 
or  less  light  that  is  always  vouchsafed  to 
those  who  sincerely  seek  it.  There  may  be 
perchance  grotesque  images  of  superstition  ; 
there  may  even  be  altars  to  the  Unknown  ; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  atmosphere  and  the 
ritual  are  Christian,  elevated,  advanced,  and 
ennobling.  There  is  nothing  overtly,  delib- 
erately, debasing  or  impure  ;  all  tlie  fair 
lines  of  the  high  arches  ascend  and  marry 
far  above  our  heads  ;  the  spaces  are  large 
and  ample  ;  we  behold  man  in  his  heaven- 
helped  progress  toward  the  higher  ideal  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  toward  the  coming  cf 
Uis  kingdom,  toward  human  brotherhood 
in  One — the  spirit  of  these  ideas  informs  the 
highest  art  of  Christian  time,  whether  the 
artist's  formal  creed  be  strictly  orthodox  or 
not.  Nay,  it  informs  the  iconoclasm  of 
Hugo  and  Lamennais  more  than  it  does 
the  orthodoxy  of  Chateaubriand  or  Boileau. 
*  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid.'  But  the  poetry  of  despair  and 
materialism  is  in  a  temporary  side-eddy 
merely  ;  for  the  craze  of  scientific  material- 
ism is  only  that.  In  one  sense  it  is  doubtless 
part  of  the  main  stream  ;  still  the  grand  cur- 
rent trends  elsewhere.  And  the  Ewigkeit" 
geist  views  tranquilly  these  inevitable  vaga- 
ries of  the  Time-spirit,  his  daughter. 

Victor  Hugo  has  written  some  splendid 
verse-poetry.  But  in  this  region  he  is  ^er- 
liaps  more  unequal,  and  falls  more  below 
himself,  than  in  any  other.  Much  of  it  is 
merely  declamatory  and  rhetorical,  as  French 
verse  is  so  ^t  to  be.  That  is  especially  true 
of  '  L' Annee  Terrible. '  Yet  you  are  never 
long  without  startling  thrusts  of  genius  in 
felicitous  condensed  epithet  or  line,  that 
almost  take  away  your  breath  with  their 
memorable,  incisive  appropriateness  and 
force.  In '  L' Ann6e  Terrible '  we  have  these 
concluding  lines  respecting  the  surrender  at 
Sedan  : — 

Alors  la  Ganle,  alors  la  France,  alors  la  ^loire, 
Alors   Brennus,    Taudace,   et    CIovIb,   la   vie- 
tolre.  .  .  . 


Et  tons  les  chefs  de  guerre, — H^ristal,  Cbarle^ 

magna, 
Charles  Martel,  Turenne,  eflfrol  de  TAllemagne. 
Napoleon,  plus  g^rand  que  CSsar  et  Pomp^e, 
Par  la  main  d'un  bandit  rendirent  leurs  epees. 

« 

And  here  we  have  also  that  exquisite  poem 
about  Hugo's  little  grandchild — *  La  Petite 
Jeanne  '  —  written  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  : — 

Et  YouB  yenez,  et  moi  je  m'en  vais,  et  j 'adore, 
N'ayant  droit  qu'a  la  nuit,  voire  droit  a  Taurore. 
Voire  blond  frere  George  et  vous,  vous  suffisez 
A  mon  ame,  et  je  vols  vos  jeuz,  et  c'est  assez  ; 
Et  je  ne  veuz,  apr^s  mes  ^prenves  sans  nombres, 
Qa'an  tombeau,  surleqael  se  decoupera  Tombre 
De  vos  berceauz  dores  par  le  soleil  levant. 

Oh  !  quand  je  vous  en  tends,  Jeanne,  et  quand 

je  voas  Yois 
Chanter,  et  me  parlant  avec  votre  humble  voix, 
Tendre  vos  donees  mains  an  deesus  de  nos  tetes, 
I]  me  semble  que  Tombre  od  grondent  les  tem- 

petes 
Tremble,   et  s'eloigne  avec  des  rng^issemeuts 

Boards, 
Et  que  Dieu  fait  donner  a  la  ville  aax  cents 

tours, 
Desempar^e  ainsi  qa'un  navire  qui  sombre,  .  .  . 
A  Tunivers  qui  penche,  et  que  Paris  defend, 
8a  b^n^iction  par  tin  petit  enfant. 

There  are  beautiful  things  about  children^ 
too,  in  the  great  old  poet's  last  volume  of 
verse,  *  L'Art  d'etre  Grandpere,'  notably 
*  Jeanne  endormie, '  and  *  Le  Jardin  des 
Plantes. '  In  fact  he  is  never  higher  and 
more  wonderful  than  when  writing  about 
little  children.  The  glory  of  the  man's  large 
loving  Ijteart  overflows  whenever  he  beholds 
those  innocents,  whom  the  Lord  took  in  his 
arms,and  blessed  with  most  peculiar  blessing. 
And  this  is  the  writer  of  the  scathing  *  Chati- 
ments.'  *"  J^ai/aitpeurattxpetiU  homines ^^ 
he  says  in  *  L'Art  d'etre  Grandp^re,' 
'  jamais  aux  petits  en/ants. ' 

The  design  of  the  ^  Ld^ende  des  Siecles ' 
is  grandiose,  and  there  are  some  grand  rep- 
resentative pictures  in  it,  notably  *'  Canute  ' 
and  *  Eviradnus. '  Certainly  the  canvases 
and  designs  of  this  master  are  *  colossal. 
He  seems  to  demand  vast  spaces  for  the  free 
sweep  of  his  magic  brush,  nor  can  we  always 
claim  for  him  perfect  delicacy  of  touch,  and 
perfect  refinement  of  taste.  Still  his  vast 
pictures  are  akin  rather  to  the  colossal  works 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Tintoret,  and  Orcagna, 
than  to  the  colossal  works  of  Haydon  or 
Horace  Yemet ;  for  in  the  prose  romances 
there  is  little,  enormous  as  they  are,  that  is 
not  stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  master. 
And  yet  the  execution  in  small  things  is 
sometimes  delicate,  with  all  the  rare  felicity ' 
of  Heine  or  De  Musset.  But  the  felicity  is 
rather  the  unforeseen  felicity  of  nature,  as 
in  Bums  and  Beranger.  This  is  the  song 
of  the  dying  and  h^-wandering  girl.  Fan- 
tine,  longing  to  see  her  child  before  she 
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dica,  in  *  Lea  Miserables,' — a  cradle-song, 
that  comes  to  her,  dying,  which  she  used  to 
sing  in  happier  days  to  ner  baby  : — 

Nous  acheteroDS  de  bien  belles  choses, 

En  DOUB  promenant  le  long  des  faabourjifa ! 

Les  bleaets  sent  bleus,  les  roses  sent  roses, 

lies  bleuets  sont  blens.  j'aime  mes  amours. 

La  Yi6rge  Marie  aupr^s  de  mon  ^le 

Eat  venue  hier  en  nianteau  brode, 

Et  m*a  dit :  void,  cach6  sous  mon  voile, 

Le  petit  qn'au  jour  tu  m'as  demande  ! 

Coures  a  la  ville,  ayez  de  la  toile, 

Aclietez  da  fil,  achetex  nn  de  I 

Nous  acheterons  de  bien  belles  choses, 

En  nous  promenant  le  long  des  faubourgs  I 

Bonne  saints  vierge,  anprds  de  mon  poele 
^    J'ai  mis  un  l>erceau  de  rubans  orn£  : 
Dien  me  donnerait  sa  plus  belle  etoile, 
J*aime  mienx  Tenfant  que  tu  m'as  donn6. 
Madame,  que  faire  avec  celte  toile? 
Faites  an  trousseau  pour  mon  nouveaa  ne. 
Les  bleaets  sont  blens,  les  roses  sont  roses, 
Les  bleuets  sont  bleus,  J 'a!  me  mes  amours. 

Laves  cette  toile— on  ?    Dans  la  riviere  : 

Faites  en,  sans  rien  gftter  ni  salir, 

Une  belle  Jupe  avec  sa  brassiere. 

Que  je  venz  broder  et  de  fleurs  emplir.  .  .  . 

L'enfant  n'est  plus  Ijl ;  Madame,  qu'en  faire  T 

Faites  en  an  drap  pour  m'ensevelir ! 

Noas  acheterons  de  bien  belles  choses 
En  nous  promenant  le  long  des  faaboargs  1 
Les  bleuets  sont  bleus,  les  roses  sont  roses, 
Les  bleuets  sont  bleus,  j*aime  mes  amours. 

Still,  the  colossal  scale  on  which  the  mas- 
ter loves  to  work  is  most  characteristic  ;  the 
breadth  of  his  touch,  the  rapidity  and  pro- 
fusion of  his  style — a  profusion  as  of  starry 
worlds  ;  a  style  resembling  waves  of  the  sea, 
sometimes,  indeed,  weltering  dark,  and 
massive,  but  ever  and  anon  flashing  with  the 
foamy  lightning  of  genius.  The  iinish,  and 
rich  accurate  perfection  of  our  own  great 
living  poet,  Tennyson,  are  absent.  Hugo 
is  far  more  akin  to  Byron,  but  his  range  is 
vaster  than  Byron's.  He  has  Byron's  tierce 
satire,  and  more  than  Byron's  humour, 
though  it  is  the  fashion  to  generalize,  and 
say  that  the  French  have  none.  To  this 
point  we  shall  return.  He  is  both  a  lyrical 
and  epic  poet.  He  is  a  greater  dramatist 
than  Byron  ;  and  whether  in  the  dramas  or 
in  the  prose  romances,  he  shows  that  rast 
sympathy  with,  and  knowledge  of,  human 
nature,  which  neither  Byron,  Shelley,  Cole- 
ridge, nor  Wordsworth  had.  Scott  could  be 
his  only  rival.  For  in  Fhmce  they  have 
lived  dramatic  lives  for  the  last  ninety  years  : 
we  have  lived  much  more  quietly  in  England. 
And  in  France  there  is  a  real  living  drema. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  old  stoir  of  Hugo's 
long  battle  as  champion  of  so-called  Roman- 
ticism against  the  pseudo-classical  Philistin- 
ism of  academic  prigs.  In  that  battle  he 
simply  incarnated  tno  genius  of  his  age, 
emancipating  itself  from  the  fetters  of  sim- 


pering incapacity,  masquerading  in  the  guise 
of  '  correct  taste. '  No  capable  person  can 
deny  the  genius  of  Racine,  Comeille,  Vol- 
taire, Bcaumarchais.  Still,  Comeille  was 
greater  than  Racine  ;  yet  the  self-laurelled* 
mumbling,  official  imbeciles  of  criticism,  or 
puppies  fresh  from  school,  whom  they  hired 
as  their  bravoes,  looked  askance  at  Comeille, 
in  proportion  as  his  great  limbs  could  not 
be  confined  within  old-fashioned  court  uni- 
forms, then  officially  prescribed  for  poets. 

Voltaire  was  a  power  by  the  cold,  keen, 
sparkling  edge  of  his  supple  raillery  and 
denial ;  Beaumarchaisbythe  salt  of  life,  and 
grace  of  humour  that  belonged  to  him. 
But  none  of  these  men  travailed  with  the 
rich  and  sorrowful  humanity  of  an  art,  whose 
creators  had  passed  through  tremendous  firea 
of  an  epoch-marking  age.  In  Germany, 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  in  France,  two  men  and 
one  woman,  have  since  stood  forth  as  far 
greater  art-creators  than  either  of  them — 
namely,  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  George  Sand. 
One  solitary  figure  indeed,  by  sheer  force  of 
native  genius,  rose  to  equality  with  these, 
and  with  the  greatest  of  all  time — Molidre. 
And  one  great  writer  before  them  foreshad- 
owed the  future  —  Rousseau.  But  these 
spirits  of  our  epoch,  like  Byron,  Shelley* 
Scott,  Keats,  and  Wordsworth,  in  England, 
having  fresh,  original  things  to  say,  nece^- 
sarilr  made  for  themselves  a  more  or  less 
original  way  of  saying  them.  And  such 
things  originating  in  a  deepened,  broadened 
current  of  human  life,  as  in  a  fuller  compre- 
hension of  mankind  than  was  possible  to 
men  of  the  corrapt,  artificial,  and  exclusive, 
however  nationally-stirring  time  of  Louis- 
Quatorze — ^also  in  a  heightened  appreciation 
of  extemal  nature — ^the  new  creators  found 
themselves  drinking  at  the  deep,  eveV  fresh, 
though  ancient  wells  of  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries.  Moreover,  they  felt  and 
saw  in  Greek  poetry,  what  they  brought 
the  power  to  feel  and  see  ;  that  which  their 
predecessors  had  no  faculty  for  perceiving. 
Hence  the  imperious  need  to  them,  wrestling 
with  great  problems,  palpitating  with  strange 
new  prophecies  and  perceptions,  of  the  large, 
free,  Shakesperian  form  of  art. 

We  shall  quote  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  master's  satire  from  that  trcmendoos 
book,  '  Les  Chfttiments.'  Here  is  a  poem 
called  *  Confrontations. ' 

O  cadavres»  paries  I  quels  sont  vos  assassins  T 
Quel  les  mains  ant  plonge  ces  stylets  dans  tos 

seinst 
Tol  d'abord  qao  je  Tois  dans  cette  ombre  apfia- 

raltre, 
Ton  nom  T —  Religion  —  Ton  meartrier  t  —  La 

pretre. 
Yoas,  vos  noms?  —  Probity,   Pudeor,   Raisoa, 

Verta. 
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Et  qui  vons  egorprea  ?  It'EjrliBe— Toi,  qu'es-tu  ? 
Je  8uis  la  Foi  pabliqae— et  qui  t'a  poignardee  ? 
Le  Serment — Toi,  qui  dors  de  ton  sang  inond^e  ? 
Mon  nom  etait  Jnstice— et  quel  est  ton  bourreau  ? 
Le  jug^— et  toi,  geant,  saus  glaive  en  ton  fonr- 

rean, 
Et  dont  la  boue  eteint  raur^ole  enflammee  ? 
Je  XD'appelle  Austerlitz.    Qui  ta  tue  ?    L'armee. 

^  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam  '  is  fierce,  scath- 
ing, annihilating  as  Swift,  Juvenal,  or  Byron. 
It  is  an  arraignment  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome 
and  her  priests. 

Nous    garroteroDB   Tame    an    fond    d'une   ca- 

verne.  ... 
Alora  dans  Tame  humalne  obscurity  profonde ! 
Sar  le  neant  des  ccears  le  vrai  pouvpir  se  fonde ! 
Toat  ce  que  nous  voudrons,  nous  le  ferons  sans 

bruit. 
Pas  an  souffle  de  voix,  pas  un  battement  d'aile 
Ne  remnera  dans  Tombre,  et  notre  citadel  le 
Sera  comme  ane  tour  plus  noire  que  la  nuit. 

NooB  re^rnetons.  La  tourbe  obeit  comme  Tonde. 
Nons  serona  tout-paissants,  nous  regirons   le 

monde 
Nous  possederons  tout,  force,  gloi  re,  et  bonheur ; 
Et  nous  ne  craindrons  rien,  n'ayant  ni  foi,  ni 

raffles.  .  .  . 
Quand  vous  liabiteriez  la  montagne  des  aigles, 
Je  voos  arracherais  de  la,  dit  le  Seigneur  I 

To  the  dead  of  the  4th  of  December,  he 
cries  : — 

Gr&ce  au  quatre  Decembre,  aujourdliui,  sans 

pensee, 
Voas  gisez  etendus  dans  la  fosse  glacee, 

Sons  les  linceuls  epais. 
O  morts,  Vlierbe  sans  bruit  croit  sur  vos  cata- 

*  combes ; 
Dormez  dans  vos  cercueils !  taisez  vdus  dans  vos 

tombes! 
'  L'Empire,  c'est  la  pais.' 

And  again  every  word  of  *  Le  Te  Deum  '  is 
a  thunderbolt.  These  are  the  two  last  verses, 
addressed  to  the  priest  who  chaunted  the 
Te  Deum  of  Ist  January,  1852  : — 

Ton  diacre  est  Trahison,  et  ton  sous-diacre  est 
Vol: 
•  Vends  ton  Dieu,  vends  ton  &me  I 
Alions,  coiffe  ta  mitre,  aliens,  niets  ton  llcol, 
Chante,  vieux  pretre  Infame  I 

Le  Meurtre  a  tes  cdt^s  suit  Toffice  divin, 

Criant :  feu  sur  qui  bouge ! 
Satan  tient  la  burette,  et  ce  n'est  pas  de  vin 

Que  ton  ciboire  est  rouge. 

*'  A  un  martyr '  shows  the  poet's  perfect 
reverence  for  our  Saviour,  while  he  slings 
syllables  of  fire  at  the  Church,  which  ac- 
cepted *'  the  bandit '  for  its  patron.  It  is, 
we  think,  in  these  brief  eagle-swoops  of 
fierce  song  that  the  sound  of  the  poet's 
verse  is  most  striking.  It  has  the  resonant, 
quick  tramp  of  irresistible  battalions.  In 
'  L' Homme  k  ri,'  and  elsewhere,  he  reveals 
how  he  believes  in  the  power,  and  8ur^•ival 
for  great  ends  of  his  ow^n  verse.  And  to 
those  who  fancy  Hugo  is  always  over- ver- 
bose,   or    invertebrate,    we   commend  the 


'  Chatiments, '  and  the  dramas.  The  former 
are  short,  swift,  concentrated, -and  deadly  as 
a  fiash  of  lightning.  See  the  terrific  severity, 
where  every  word  tells,  and  none  is  merely 
for  effect — ^a  stern  brief  severity  as  of  Con- 
science herself  speaking — in  ^  Sacer  esto.' 
But  it  is  the  loftiest  moral  indignation  that 
bums  and  scalds  in  this  poetry  ;  no  feigned 
false  fire  of  artificial  rhyme-mongery. 
Warm  generous  human  blood  is  in  this  poet« 
Read  'A  un  qui  veut  se  detacher  !' 

In  the  dramas,  however,  you  have  also 
complete  vital  concentration.  That  they  are 
justly  open  to  other  charges  we  think  is  true. 
They  are  sometimes  French,  rather  than 
human — seeking  too  ostentatiously  striking 
melodramatic  situations,  sometimes  laying 
bare  a  horror  that  is  too  raw  and  thrilling, 
sometimes  revealing  a  Dora's  Ipve  of  the  mon- 
strous and  grotesque.  From  this  point  of 
view  some   exception  might  be  taken  to 

*  Marie  Tudor,'  even  to  *  Ruy  Bias,'  *  Her- 
nani,'  and  ^  Lucretia  Borgia,'  three  of  the 
most  powerful  dramas.  But  the  finest  in 
our  judgment  are  '  Le   Roi  s'amuse '   and 

*  Marion  Delorme. '  Yet  the  impression  left 
by  *  Le  Roi  s'amuse '  is  too  thrillingly  hor- 
rible, like  that  of  '  Lucretia  Borgia. '  lU 
power  and  fascination,  however,  can  hardly 
be  surpassed  :  indeed,  the  unity  of  motive 
and  action  in  all  Hugo's  plays  is  generally 
perfect,  and  they  are  admirably  fitted  for  the 
TYiodem  stage,  their  movement  being  rapid 
and  stirring,  the  most  minute  directions  also 
being  given  by  the  author  for  the  mise  en 
schie,  with  an  admirable  eye  to  pictorial  and 
scenic  effects.  For  reading,  truly,  the  many 
startling  surprizes  seem  often  too  caiculatedly 
theatrical.  There  is  very  little  so-called 
'  poetic  diction  '  in  the  dramas  ;  that  is  to 
be  remarked  :  in  the  eyes  of  our  latest 
ornate  school  of  decadence  in  England  they 
must  seem  too  natural,  too  direct,  too 
human.  All  the  personages  do  not  talk  the 
same  sonorous  euphuism.  Hugo  dares  to 
write  what  penny-a-liners  call  *  bald, '  when 
he  sees  it  to  be  appropriate.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  partly  owing  to  this  that  the  naked 
realism  of  his  horror  sometimes  shocks,  as 
an  equal  horror  does  not  in  Shakespeare, 
whose  fault,  however,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
has  dared  to  say,  is,  though  not  of  course  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  our  modem  writers,  a 
sonaewhat  indiscriminate  euphuism  of  dic- 
tion. For  the  most  part,indeed,Shakespeare 
varies  rhythm  and  diction  with  the  situation, 
and  sense.  But  there  is  a  helpless  wound- 
ing sense  of  cmel,  overwhelming  destiny  for 
the  good,  and  rampant  triumphant  evil,  in 
'  Le  Roi  s'amuse, '  which  prevents  its  attain- 
ing rank  among  the  highest  works  of  art. 
For  we  will  not  admit  the  new-fangled  doc- 
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trine,  that,  so  long  as  the  form  is  good/ the 
substance  is  of  no  consequence,  and  that  art 
may  say  anything,  however  absurd,  false, 
or  atrocious,  provided  she  says  it  prettily. 
Art  falls  below  herself,  and  unduly  narrows 
her  own  scope,  if  she  become  a  prude  ;  yet 
if  she  distort  nature,  or  the  grand  spiritual 
laws  that  underlie  and  form  nature,  she  is  no 
longer  Art  at  all,  but  at  best  a  harlot^masque- 
rading  in  the  guise  of  Art.  She  may  not  so 
one-sidedly  and  persistently  misrepresent 
things  as  virtually,  even  if  not  by  set  phrase, 
to  become  pander  for  *  the  ape  and  tiger  ' 
in  humanity.  The  Divine  Artist,  who  speaks 
through  conscience  and  the  human  heart, 
does  not  ignore  morality  ;  he  who  does  so 
remains  for  ever  outside  the  domain  of  high 
art,  however  swiftly  his  deft  fingers  travel 
over  the  whole  gamut  of  men's  lusts,  hatreds, 
and  chicaneries.  True  Art  is  the  handmaid 
of  heaven  ;  and  however  solicitous  her  pro- 
fessed friends  may  be  to  obtain  for  her  the 
situation,  she  respectfully  declines  to  become 
procuress  of  hell.  All  this  does  not  touch 
Hugo, 'though  it  was  indirectly  suggested  by 
'  Le  Roi  s'amuse. '  The  subject  of  that  play 
is  briefly  as  follows.  The  gallant  and  hand- 
some Francis  I.  has  seduced  the  daughter 
of  an  old  nobleman,  and  the  hideous  court 
dwarf,  Triboulet,  has  encouraged  this,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  his  master's  vices,  mock- 
ing openly  the  father's  agony  and  tears. 
He  is  deformed  in  body  and  soul,  and  thus 
avcncres  himself  on  the  more  favoured  fei- 
low-mortals  who  cast  him  out.  The  father 
curses  Triboulet ;  and  it  happens  that  he 
has  one  tender  place,  one  link  indeed  to  vir- 
tue and  salvation,  his  own  daughter.  Now 
the  king,  who  spares  none,  spares  not  her. 
Triboulet  keeps  her  carefully  concealed  from 
the  king,  but  the  latter  finds  her  out,  and 
corrupts  her  also.  Then  Tiiboulet  bums 
with  hatred  against  his  master,  and  plots  his 
destruction.  He  is  to  be  lured  into  a  coup- 
gorge  and  murdered.  The  sister  of  the 
bravo,  however,  takes  pity  on  the  sleeping 
king,  persuading  her  brother  to  murder  the 
first  comer  instead,  and  to  hand  the  body  to 
Triboulet  in  a  sack,  as  the  object  of  his  re- 
venge. Now  Triboulet' s  daughter  loves  her 
seducer,  and  overhearing  this,  she  resolves 
to  save  the  king  at  the  cost  of  her  own  life. 
She  is  killed,  and  handed  over  to  her  father, 
who  gloats  over  what  he  supposes  to  bo  the 
corpse  of  his  child's  '^betrayer.  But  a  flash 
of  lightning  reveals  to  him  the  corpse  of  his 
child  ;  and  his  maddened  agony  now,  as 
before  his  bitterness,  misery,  fiendish  rage, 
and  satiate  revenge  are  wonderfully  depicted 
— ^as  also  the  beautiful  light  cruelty  of  Fran- 
cis. Yet  we  have  a  pained  sense  of  inno- 
cence made  victim,  of  the  prosperous  tyrant 


laughing'on,  of  the  consummation  of  nature's 
hatred  wreaked  on  this  deformed  man,  who 
might  be  redeemed,  one  hoped,  through 
his  love.  True,  the  retribution  on  him  for 
having  scoffed  at  the  other  father  is  just, 
and  one's  hatred  changes  to  pity.  There  is 
nothing  really  immoral  here.  Tliis  is  the 
effect  the  poet  intended  ;  there  is  indeed 
hope  even  for  this  Triboulet,  while  there  is 
retribution  also.  Certainly  what  is  odled 
'  poetical  justice  '  is  an  utterly  mistaken 
contrivance  ;  substituting  our  own  shallow 
justice  for  God's — though  even  that  has  its 
justification  in  a  healthy  artistic  as  well  as 
moral  instinct.  Moreover,  it  may  be  said 
there  is  the  same  oppressive  sense  of  doom 
in  'King  Lear,'  or  'Hamlet.'  Yet  in 
Shakespeare  there  is  a  large  air,  a  light  and 
heat  of  essential  poetry,  that  clears  this  at- 
mosphere of  oppression,  we  scarce  know 
how.  There  is  a  palpable  suggestion  of  in- 
finite horizons  beyond  the  slaughter-house 
of  this  world  ;  a  feeling"  conveyed,  however 
indistinctly,  of  a  holy  Mystery  that  sur- 
rounds and  sanctifies — this  mortal  scene  be- 
ing but  the  antechamber  of  God's  eternity. 
The  rest  is  silence  ;  but  an  awe  falls  upon  us, 
and  we  put  our  shoes  from  our  feet,  for  we 
stand  upon  holy  ground.  Around  the  sub- 
lime anguish  of  Lear  and  Cordelia  tliere 
abides  a  dim  tranquil  aureole,  as  around 
those  piteous  natural  casts  of  distorted  Pom- 
peian  corpses,  when  lately  brought  to  light, 
there  brooded  the  blue  heaven,  and  warm 
hazy  horizons  of  Southern  landscape. 
Hugo  too  often  concludes  with  a  terrible 
mad  shriek  of  helpless  anguish — a  discord  : 
the  agony  is  too  crude,  too  harrowing,  too 
poignant.  The  emotions  are  liardly  *"  puri- 
fied ;'  they  are  only  lacerated  through  *  pity 
and  terror.'  Those  other  inferior,  'though 
still  potent  jElizabethans,  they  likewise  do 
not  rise  to  these  Shakesperian  and  Sopho- 
clean  heights  of  moving,  yet  tranquillizing 
tragedy — not  even  Webster,  nor  Marlowe. 
Whatever  the  great  world-poet's  creed,  and 
whatever  the  fierce  writhings  of  his  strong 
nature  in  doubt  and  revolt,  he  had/a«<A  in 
the  Divine  order :  the  greatest  Greeks  had 
it  also  ;  and  so  has  Hugo.  But  the  breath 
of  faith  does  not  seem  here  to  dominate  his 
art.  Yet  there  is  necessary  for  high  art 
some  kind  of  *  Katharsis, '  some  kind  of  rec- 
onciliation of  moral  elements,  or  upward 
tendency,  to  give  that  restful  sense  of  har- 
mony which  art  demands.  We  cannot  bear 
to  finish  upon  a  discord.  If  there  be  no 
'  morality '  indeed,  the  whole  work  is  apt 
to  seem  one  long  series  of  discords,  and 
there  can  only  be  harmony  in  the  strange 
sense  that  between  a  series  of  discords  there 
must  of  course  be  some  kind  of  concord. 
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Here  is  no  permanent  material  out  of  which 
to  frame  a  permaoently  satisfying  work  of 
art.  We  have  at  best  an  elaborate  structure 
■with  sugar,  or  with  cards,  rife  with  all  bias 
toward  disintegration.  Lower  elements  are 
certainly  needed  to  give  variety  and  move- 
ment ;  but  the  binding,  transforming  power 
is  still  more  needed.  We  cannot  dispense 
with  the  loftiest,  most  satisfying  harmony 
man  is  capable  of  conceiving.  As  religion 
and  philosophy, practically  and  dogmaticaJly, 
so  art  imaginatively,  supplements  the  bewil- 
dering moral  mysteries  of  life.  This  is  not, 
of  course,  to  endorse  the  strange  opinion  of 
some  Gennan  critics,  that  Shakespeare  had 
a  series  of  copy-book  maxims  in  his  head, 
which  he  wrote  his  plays  to  illustrate.  Yet 
the  more  reflective,  analytical,  philosophical 
bias  of  our  own  day  will  necessarily  influ- 
ence our  greatest  poets,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  to  their  advantage  as  artists. 
You  may  learn  from  the  artist,  albeit  indi- 
rectly ;  the  image,  the  story,  and  the  type, 
or  teaching,  grow  up  together  as  one  vital 
unity  in  his  soul. 

'  Marion  Delorme, '  however,  seems  to  us 
among  the  greatest  of  extant  dramas. 
Marion  is  a  woman  of  light  love,  a  cele- 
brated courtezan.  A  young  man  of  high 
and  austere  character  meeting  her,  without 
knowing  who  she  is,  but  taking  her  for  a 
chaste  maiden,  indeed  creating  around  her 
the  ideal  of  young  love,  believes  in  and 
adores  her.  She  is  at  first  half  amused,  half 
astonished  ;  the  experience  is  something  new 
to  her,  but  she  conceals  from  him  her  real 
character  ;  in  fact,  without  being  aware  of 
it,  for  the  first  time  she  loves.  That  love 
is  her  salvation  ;  but  through  what  anguish 
and  difficulty  must  she  pass  !  When  a  work 
of  this  order  is  objected  to  as  *  immoral, ' 
the  artist  may  well  refuse  to  be  judged  by 
the  prurient  incompetence  of  literary  prudes. 
The  heroine  is  a  woman  originally  of  loose 
character — therefore,  forsooth,  the  work  is 
immoral  !  Mary  Magdalene,  however,  was 
also  such.  But  Marion  should  not,  nay,  she 
could  not  repent,  or  it  would  interest  us  in 
her  too  much  if  she  did.  Cynics  or  Phari- 
sees may  say  so  ;  but  if  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  story  of  the  Magdalene  be  not  fables, 
we  dare  not  say  so.  Let  it  not  be  averred, 
however,  that  we  admire  this  work  because 
it  chimes  in  with  our  theology,  or  our  deep- 
est convictions — ^there  may  be  thousands  of 
books  which  do  so,  without  being  works  of 
art  at  all.  Still,  we  prefer  to  see  a  great 
subject  greatly  treated  to  seeing  a  mean  sub- 
ject ever  so  skilfully  handled.  The  former 
requires  greater  faculties,  greater  character, 
greater  genius  in  the  artist.  Is  Denner,  the 
painter  of  wrinkles,  though  wrinkles  imply 


no  degradation,  really  equal  to  Leonardo, 
the  painter  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  at  the 
Last  Supper  ?  Art  *  gives  form  ;'  but 
whether  she  gives  form  to  excrement  or  gold 
can  hardly  be  pronounced  indifferent, 
especially  since  her  materials  themselves  are 
spiritual,  belonging  to  the  artist's  own 
nature,  and  that  of  the  persons  to  whom  his 
work  appeals.  Art '  gives  pleasure. '  But 
there  is  pleasure  in  brothels — and  elsewhere. 
The  play  opens  with  a  scene  in  which  a 
young  gallant,  Savemy,  is  talking  lightly  to 
Marion,  and  reproaching  her  with  having  a 
new  lover.  She,  in  fear  and  trembling,  en- 
treats him  to  go,  without  telling  him  the 
truth  about  her  pure  lover,  Didier  (an  enfant 
trouve — adopted  and  brought  up  by  a  good 
woman  of  the  people).  Savemy  goes,  and 
Didier  enters  ;  but  the  former  is  attacked  in 
the  dim  lamp-lit  street  by  murderers,  and 
Didier  hastens  to  the  rescue.  Savemy,  re- 
turning to  thank  him,  too  boldly  gazes  at 
Marion.  This  Didier  resents,  and  later 
takes  -the  first  opportunity  of  picking  a  quar- 
rel with  Savemy,  who  fights  (nearly  in  the 
dark)  without  recognizing  his  rescuer. 
Now  duels  have  been  forbidden  on  pain  of 
death  by  Richelieu,  the  master  of  France,  and 
of  the  weak  King  Louis  XIH.  Marion,  by 
her  cries,  inadvertently  attracts  police-agents 
to  the  place,  who  arrest  Didier,  Savemy 
feigning  death.  Marion,  however,  contrives 
to  deliver  him  from  prison,  and  they  join  a 
band  of  strolling  players.  The  transition  of 
Marion's  feelings  from  light  to  true  love, 
traversed  as  they  are  by  the  dread  of  dis- 
covery on  the  part  of  Didier — the  horror  of 
pain,  bewilderment,  and  fear  with  which 
she  beholds  the  light  of  his  pure  avowals  and 
lofty  sentiments  streaming  into  her  impure 
spirit,  revealing  to  her  her  own  unworthiness 
of  him — her  shrinking  from  his  chaste  and 
loyal  offer  of  marriage  to  her,  to  her, a.  courte- 
zan, who  dare  not  tell  him  her  name — all  this 
is  given  with  exquisite  subtlety  and  truth. 
One  day  he  sees  a  book  on  her  table,  gallant 
verses  written  to  '  Marion  Delorme, '  and  he 
upbraids  her  for  reading  it,  bursting  forth 
into  invective  against  the  vile  woman  of 
whom  he  has  heard.  He  supposes  that  she 
rejects  him  because  of  his  mean  birth  and 
fortune,  which  makes  him  bitter.  AVhen 
they  are  with  the  strolling  players,  he  bids 
her  leave  him,  and  not  bring  upon  herself 
his  miserable  fate  ;  but  discovery  is  at  hand. 
The  development  of  the  plot  here  is  some- 
what involved  and  improbable.  Sufiice  it 
that  both  Didier  and  Savemy  are  rearrested 
by  a  stratagem  of  Laffemas,  the  infamous 
'  lieutenant-criminal '  of  Richelieu,  and  that, 
without  intending  it,  Saverny  betrays  the 
identity  of  Marion  to  her  lover.     His  disap- 
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pointinent  and  rage— t<^ther  with  his  fierce 
cutting  reboffs  to  her  affectionate  attentions, 
so  shocking  to  her  before  she  knows  she  is 
discovered — ^are  well  given.  But  she  re- 
solves to  save  him  again,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose makes  her  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
king,  Louis  the  Chaste,  as  his  courtiers  nick- 
name him.  He  refuses  to  grant  her  request ; 
but  this  leads  to  scenes  that  admirably 
pourtray  the  king's  pitiably  weak,  vacillat- 
ing character,  as  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  proud  and  cruel  cardinal-minister, 
yet  secretly  chafing  under  his  unworthy  con- 
dition of  tutelage.  He  lets  the  feeling  es- 
cape him  in  private  converse  with  the  fool, 
D'Angely,  and  the  Due  de  Bellegarde,  an 
old  courtier.  The  venerable  provincial 
baron,  who  comes  to  plead  for  Savemy,  his 
nephew,  and  the  courtier  duke,  are  excel- 
lently  drawn.  The  wily  courtier,  invited  by 
the  king  (who  knows  how  Richelieu  is  hated 
by  the  nobles)  to  give  his  frank  opinion  of 
the  cardinal,  dares  not  do  so  openly  even 
then,  well  aware  of  the  king's  unreliable 
character  ;  but  while  Louis  rails  against  his 
minister,  Bellegarde  lashes  him  into  rage  by 
insinuating  the  shame  of  the  king's  position, 
though  overtly  justifying  and  praising  the 
priest.  With  profound  knowle(%e  of  human 
nature,  the  poet  afterwards  makes  the  irri- 
tated king  reject  the  old  baron's  prayer  for 
liis  nephew,  to  a  great  extent  through  anger 
at  the  baron's  having  brought  an  armed  es- 
cort into  the  royal  presence,  which  the  baron, 
imprudently  asserting  his  feudal  privileges 
at  such  a  moment,  has  proceeded  to  justify. 
The  king,  being  governed  by  Richelieu,  is 
proportionately  tenacious  of  his  rights  with 
others — even  sullenly  threatening  Bellegarde 
to  repeat  their  private  conversation  to  the 
cardinal.  Later,  the  fool,  D'Angely,  partly 
by  an  amusing  stratagem  depending  on  the 
king's  pnidery,  partly  also  by  touching 
Louis'  weakness  for  the  chase,  and  averring 
the  duel  was  caused  by  a  dispute  about  fal- 
C9nr}^  induces  him  to  pardon  the  two  pris^ 
oners.  The  conclusion  shows  them  in  pris- 
on. Marion,  on  her  way  with  the  pardon, 
meets  Laffemas,  who  actually  holds  a  revoca- 
tion of  it  in  his  hand,  which  he  has  wrung 
the  moment  after  from  the  poor  royal  tool. 
Laffcnias  will  only  allow  Marion  to  save  her 
lover  (by  himself  conniving  at  the  escape) 
on  one  infamous  condition.  This  is  a  pain- 
ful incident,  w^hich  one  may  perhaps  wish 
away  ;  yet  we  cannot  deny  it  is  natural. 
After  a  desperate  moral  struggle,  she  yields, 
for  time  presses.  The  execution  is  to  take 
place  at  once.  But  Didier  refuses  to  go 
with  her.  He  upbraids  her  with  the  bitter- 
est vehemence  for  deceiving  him,  and 
divines  that,   in  order  to  get  at  him,  she 


must  have  prostituted  her  person.  Before 
she  knows  he  has  discovered  her  secret, 
with  all  a  woman's  affectionate  wiles  she  en- 
treats him  to  fly,  reminding  him  of  old 
times,  and  of  his  protestations  of  love  to  her. 
The  loveliness  of  this  poor  creature's  regen- 
erated and  self -devoting  soul  is  given  w^ith 
the  utmost  fulness  and  beauty.  She  won- 
ders, dismayed,  at  his  hardness  ;  she  feels 
that,  if  he  will  not  come  at  once,  he  is  lost, 
and  she  implores  :  '  Path  moi,  voyom^ 
parity  appelle  mat  Marie  /'  Then  he  inter- 
rupts— '  Marie f  ou  Marion  f ' — upon  which 
she  falls  horror-struck  to  the  ground.  And 
yet  in  her  despair,  urging  him  to  tread  on 
her,  confessing  her  sin  and  unworthiness, 
she  reminds  him  he  once  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife.  Then  they  hear  the  cannon,  the  death- 
signal  !  But  he  still  loves  her  after  all. 
As  he  is  going,  and  taking  leave  of  his 
friend,  she  entreats  him  to  kiss  and  forgive 
her.  At  last  he  melts  into  tears,  and  falls 
into  her  arms.  He  forgives,  and  recogniz- 
ing all  the  nobility  of  her  soul,  the  truth  of 
her  love,  he  asks  her  to  forgive  him.  There 
is  one  hope  more — the  cardinal.  He  is 
coming  to  see  the  execution.  As  he  passes 
in  his  litter,  she  throws  herself  before  it, 
entreating  grace.  But  a  voice  comes  from 
between  the  closed  red  curtains.  Pas  de 
grace/  Senseless  she  lets  the  crowd  and 
the  victims  pass  by  her,  and  in  the  end 
stands  alone,  half  mad,  upon  the  stage, 
pointing  to  the  cardinal's  retreating  litter  : 
jRegardez  tousf  Voila  Vhomme  rouge  qui 
jHiese  I  One  feels,  horrible  as  it  is,  that  Did- 
ier's  pure  love  and  this  earthly  hell  have 
saved  her  soul.  Though  the  plot  is  in  parts 
somewhat  crude  and  clumsy  (for  it  is  an 
early  work),  yet  the  tremendous  passion,  the 
tragic  situations,  the  movement  of  the  action 
through  contrasted  development  of  charac- 
ters mutually  influencing  one  another,  all 
this  makes  a  tragedy  of  the  very  first  order. 
Is  the  creator  of  Louis  XUL,  of  the  light, 
hare-brained,  gallant  French  nobleman, 
Savemy,  of  the  wonderful  Marion,  of  Belle- 
garde the  courtier,  of  the  noble  Didier — is 
this  man  merely  an  eccentric  creator  of  mon- 
sters ?  We  have  one  dramatist  living  in 
England,  and  only  one,  who  can  be  com- 
pared to  Hugo»  and  that  is  Richard  Hengist 
Home.  But  his  plays  are  of  course  too 
good  to  be  much  known,  or  read,  or  acted 
in  this  country.  He  indeed  has  written 
some  noble  poetic  dramas,  that  are  both 
poetry  and  drama.  We  need  name  only 
'  Cosmo  dei  Medici, '  and  the  ^  Death  of 
Marlowe. '  And  to  find  an  English  dramatist 
of  the  same  order  before  him  you  must  go 
back  to  Sheridan,  if  not  to  Otway  ;  though 
the  '  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,'  and  one  or 
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two  early  pieces  of  Browning,  may  per- 
chance make  us  hesitate  before  we  speak  so 
sweepingly.  Indeed,  there  have  been  works 
written  among  us  of  late,  dramas,  poems, 
and  especially  novels,  that  show  genuine 
dramatic  faculty.  We  have  the  plays  of  Sir 
H.  Taylor,  *  Harold  '  and  *  Both  well ;'  By- 
ron's *  Sardanapalus  ;'  and  above  all  there  is 
Shelley's  '  Cenci,'  a  noble  drama. 

Still  Victor  Hugo  has  written  three  mag- 
nificent romances,  that  transcend  the  dramas, 
and  all  else  he  has  done.  All  his  romances 
indeed  display  the  genius  of  the  master. 
*'  L' Homme  qui  rit '  is  about  his  perversest 
and  strangest  work,  though  there  are  pas- 
sages in  it  of  extraordinary  power.  But  his 
detailed,  persistent,  dogmatic  errors  about 
England  and  things  English  are  what  has  at- 
tracted most  attention  here.  This  betrays 
no  doubt  an  amusing  weakness.  And  touch- 
ing upon  his  weak  points — (though  we  feel, 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  man,  that  it  is 
somewhat  irreverent  to  do  so,  and  too  much 
like  one  who,  brought  in  front  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  and  remaining  awhile  in  open- 
mouthed  contemplation,  observed  at  last  to 
the  enthusiastic  but  disappointed  friend  who 
brought  him,  that  he  thought  he  saw  a  win- 
dow broken  high  up  among  the  clerestories) 
— we  may  admit  that  often  his  political 
speeches  seem  to  an  English  taste  strangely 
high-fiown  and  bombastic.  He  is  not  with- 
out his  sins  either  as  a  French  politician. 
We  sympathize  strongly  with  his  enlightened 
liberalism,  but  not  with  his  fiattery  of  the 
national  vanity,  and  shallow  love  of  military 
'  glory.*  He  is  blinded  by  Napoleon's 
genius,  and  condones  the  infinite  mischief 
he  wrought,  far  greater  than  that  of  his 
nephew,  and  *  monkey '  in  the  crooked 
paths  of  crime.  Yet  the  career  of  the  old 
exile  of  Guernsey  is  a  grand  one.  Exiled  to 
those  melancholy  seas  of  the  islands  for  his 
undying  hostility  to  the  crime  of  December  ; 
beloved  there  by  all  the  poor,  especially  by 
little  children  ;  refusing  to  return  to  hisr  dear 
land  with  those  who  were  amnestied  in  the 
latter  time  of  Louis  Napoleon's  reign — re- 
turning when  the  enemy  invaded  France, 
and  Bonaparte  fell ;  at  Paris  during  the  ter- 
rible  days  of  the  siege  ;  in  his  old  age — ^his 
deep  affectionate  heart  suffering  irreparable 
domestic  losses— consoling  himself  with  tiny 
innocent  grandchildren  ! 

As  we  write,  there  is  being  published  in 
France '  L'Histoire  d'un  Crime, '  and  a  trans- 
lation of  it  in  England  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Coup  d^StcU  by 
one  who  may  with  pride  say.  Quorum  para 
magna  fui.  These  minute  details  concern- 
ing one  of  the  foulest  crimes  in  history,  dis- 
gracefully condoned  in  England  because  suc- 


cessful, came  very  opportunely  when  France 
seemed,  how  lately  !  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
the  same  dark  experience.  The  circulation 
of  this  work  there  has  been  enormous. 
There  is  a  good  deal  about  the  vexata 
qucestio  of  passive  obedience  in,  the  army, 
when  the  army  is'called  on  by  Presidents  in 
jackboots  to  commit  treason  against  the  State, 
and  cut  the  throats  of  fellow-citizens.  It 
does  seem  fortunate,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
great  French  poet  has  not  been  sitting  for 
the  last  seventy  years  like  an  idol  wi^h  its 
arms  folded,  *  holding  no  form  of  creed,  but 
contemplating  all. '  What  with  the  '  Ch&ti- 
ments, '  *  Napol6on  le  Petit, '  and  this  book, 
posterity  will  be  able  to  form  a  good  notion 
of  M.  Louis  Bonaparte.  However,  it  may 
modify  the  impression,  if  it  pleases,  after 
the  fancy  portraits  drawn  by  Mr.  Browning 
and  Mr.  B.  Jerrold.  The  autobiographic 
value  of  this  work  is  at  all  events  great. 
Hugo  did  all  the  most  reckless  and  energetic 
personal  daring  could  do  to  overthrow  the 
military  dictatorship  set  up  by  Bdnaparte  on 
the  bloodstained  ruins  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  his  pen  at  any  rate  has  had  no  small 
share  in  actually  overthrowing  that  dictator- 
ship. There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover, 
that  now  again  his  ^  so  potent  art '  has  par- 
alyzed other  Ultramontane  *  saviours  of  so- 
ciety '  in  their  impious  hope  of  adding 
another  to  the  black  catalogue  of  crimes  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  the  long-suffering 
Prince  of  Peace. 

'  L'Homme  qui  rit '  is  a  monster,  no 
doubt.  So  are  Quasimodo  in  ^  Notre  Dame, ' 
Triboulet  in  ^  Le  Roi  s'amuse, '  and  Lucretia 
Borgia.  But  after  all,  Hugo  is  ndt  always 
making  characters  of  this  kind.  And  when 
he  makes  them,  does  he  make  them  from  a 
pure  love  of  the  monstrous  ?  Emphatically, 
no.  On  the  contrary.  He  has  intense  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppi^essed,  rejected,  and  out- 
cast of  humanity.  He  believes  there  is  even 
in  them  a  certain  Divine  brotherhood  with 
Christ.  And  some  of  our  great  theologians' 
have  thought  the  same,  have  seen  it  in  the 
Bible,  in  tbs  utterances  of  our  Lor^Himself . 
In  Jean  Valjean  the  convict,  in  Triboulet, 
in  Lucretia  Borgia,  in  Quasimodo,  in  the 
fallen  woman  Marion,  the  poet  shows  you 
the  Divine  discipline  of  circumstances  lead- 
ing these  dark,  despised,  damaged  sinners 
up  to  higher  life  and  light,  albeit  through 
fiery  waves  of  terrible  life-suffering,  the  dis- 
cipline laying  hold  of  one  clue,  one  hidden 
thread  of  holier  natural  feeling,  and  by  this 
drawing  them  out  of  the  darkness  of  their 
spiritu^  catacomb.  Then  Hugo,  great 
dramatic  interpreter  of  human  nature,  as  in 
duty  bound,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
and  the  play  of  moral  forces,  paints  all ;  but 
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he  puts  all  in  its  own  place  ;  he  does  not  in- 
sist on  the  evil  from  dislike  of,  or  personal 
incapacity  for  believing,  discerning,  and 
sympathizing  with  the  good  :  he  puts  it  be- 
ncatn,  in  its  own  place,  not  above  ;  nor  rep- 
resents it  as  if  it  stood  alone.  Evil  surely 
is  too  prominent  in  the  marvellous  realism 
of  Balzac  (*  sacraments  of  adultery  and  di- 
vorce,' Carlyle  says),  as  in  the  sentimental- 
ism,  or  neopaganism  of  other  inferior, 
though  clever  modern  writers.  But  Hugo 
has  pfiiinted  Josiane  in  '  L' Homme  qui  rit,' 
and  a  portrait  of  richest  colour  it  is. 

Still  our  poet  is  doubtless  an  idealist. 
We  do  not,  in  fact,  just  now  remember  more 
than  three  great  pourtmyers  of  humanity 
who  are  not — to  wit.  Fielding,  Balzac,  and 
Thackeray  ;  for  writers  like  Smollett  can- 
not be  ranked  among  the  highest.  Hugo 
represents  men  as  they  usually  are  ;  but 
sometimes  also  men  as  they  might  be.  In- 
deed, of  Fielding,  Balzac,  and  Thackeray, 
that  they  are  realists  in  art,  is  only  true  in  a 
limited  sense.  For  no  true  artist  repro- 
duces individuals.  But  it  will  be 'asked, 
Does  he  not  create  them  ?  Yes,  certainly  ; 
and  the  only  question -therefore  is,  Whether 
his  individuals  are  more  or  less  like  the  ordi- 
nary people  one  meets  about  ?  Is  an  artist 
bound  to  confine  himself  to  these  ?  or  may 
he  not  rather  create  individuals  of  a  rarer, 
more  ideal  type,  persons  who  might  be, 
who  may  have  been,  who  will  be  ?  so  carry- 
ing us  away  from  the  vulgar  levels  of  every- 
day existence,  interesting  our  imaginations 
in  remote  mysterious  regions,  bearing  us 
toward  grander,  stranger,  or  higher  possi- 
bilities, by  means  of  these  very  creations  one 
day  to  become  realities  ?  May  not  these  be 
the  more  '  real '  after  all  ? 

Forms  more  real  than  living  man. 
Nurslings  of  immortality  ? 

Wliat  we  have  a  right  to  demand  is  that 
art-creations  shall  be  aelf-consUtent^  living 
with  their  own  proper, native  harmony  of  life. 
Then  these  are  indeed  shadows  of  the  types, 
according  to  which  men  and  the  worlds  are 
ever  created  by  the  Divine  Artist.  The 
Hamlet  of  Shakespeare's  spirit  is  himself  a 
living  spirit,  whether  in  Shakespeare,  or  in 
those  who  make  friends  with  this  offspring 
of  Shakespeare.  It  is  remarked,  indeed, 
how  often  an  artist  differs  from  his  own 
ideals.  Fundamentally  perhaps  he  differs 
not,  but  for  the  nonce  and  superficially  he 
does  differ.  Perugino  paints  saintly  pic- 
tures, and  is  apparently  not  a  saintly  ])er- 
son.  Are  not  then  other  spirits  uttering 
themselves  through  his  spirit  \  Ho  is  in- 
spired ;  even  as  Balaam,  who  came  to  curse, 
was  constrained  to  bless.      For  the  rest,  I 


what  we  insist  on  as  specially  'real,^  is  in 
fact  contingent  phenomenon  of  sense,  » 
least  real  of  all.  Such  grand  creations  as 
.^Edipus,  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Clyteranes- 
tra,  Hamlet,  Lady  Macbeth,  Othello,  Jean 
Valjean,  Gilliatt,  Consnelo,  Faust,  stand 
towering  above  mortals,  like  colossal  images 
on  cloud  cast  by  veritable  forms  of  gods 
standing  high  upon  the  temple-wall  of  their 
own  eternal  habitation.  Nor  let  it  be  de- 
nied that  they  are  persons,  till  we  have 
fathomed  the  supremest  of  all  multiform 
mysteries — the  mystery  of  personality.  As 
for  those  characters  that  jfirat  strike  us  as 
types,  rather  than  as  individuals,  they  aro 
impersonations  of  particular  qualities,  and 
only  a  genius  like  Moli^re's  can  make  them 
tolerable.  The  abstracting  intellect  is  too 
much  at  work  here. 

Some  say,  however,  that  Valjean  is  not 
self -consistent ;  the  illiterate,  rude  convict 
could  never  become  the  Madeleine  of  later 
times.  Yet  those  who  know  something  of 
the  history  of  '  conversions  '  will  never  ad- 
mit this.  There  was  a  desperately  bad 
character,  coarse,  violent,  brutal,  apparently 
lost  to  all  good  feeling,  in  the  Home  of  Mrs. 
Vickers  at  Brighton — Miss  Ellice  Hopkins 
has  written  about  her — no  love,  no  preaching 
seemed  to  affect  her.  But  God  blessed  the 
means  used  to  her  in  His  own  time,  and  she 
is  now  the  most  trusted  and  most  trustworthy 
of  the  matrons  there.  Tant  pis  pour  Its 
faitSy  a  theorist  or  a  cynic  may  say.  We 
say,  Tant  pis  pour  les  theories  !  The  very 
point,  moreover,  of  Valjean's  history  is  tliat 
he  was  made  bad  by  the  radically  unjust 
undiscriminating  punishment  of  society. 
He  stole  a  bit  of  bread  in  a  mad  moment 
of  poignant  anxiety,  not  for  himself,  bat 
for  those  dear  to  him,  who  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  through  no  fault  of  his. 
Fate  pressed  this  outcast  hard  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  he  was  one  of  the  *  Miserablcs  ;' 
then,  sorely  tempted,  he  did  wrong.  His 
punishment  was  to  be  confined  and  herded 
with  the  worst  of  criminals.  The  sense  of 
doom,  of  injustice,  rankled  in  him  ;  he  wa^i 
associated  with  the  worst  and  most  despentc 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  so  ho  became  bad. 
He  was  released  at  length  from  pris<m,  the 
sullen  foe  of  well-to-do  comfortable  society. 
A  good  old  bishop  liouses  him,  and,  though 
he  knows  his  story,  treats  him  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  as  if  his  character  were 
undamaged,  leaving  silver  candlesticks  with- 
in his  reach,  and  placing  him  in  a  guest- 
ohamber  near  his  own.  He  is  astonished  ; 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  is  tempted 
to  make  off  witli  the  candlesticks  :  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  scenes  of  the  book  is 
where    he  passes  with   them  through  the 
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bishop's  room,  and  sees  the  moonlight  rest- 
ing on  the  placid  face  of  his  kind  and  saintly 
host,  ^hom,  had  he  woke,  Yaljean  might 
have  murdered.  He  is  arrested  and  brought 
back  (not  by  the  bishop's  order),  and,  to 
screen  him,  the  bishop  says  that  he  has 
given  him  the  candlesticks.  (Here,  no 
doubt,  the  writers  of  virtuous  English  novels 
may  raise  a  point  of  casuistry.)  He  dis- 
misses Yaljean  with  the  solemn  words  : 
*'  Jean  Yaljean,  mon  fr^re,  vous  n'appartenez 
plus  au  mal,  mais  au  bien.  C'est  votre  lime 
que  je  vous  achete  ;  je  la  retire  au  pens6es 
noires,  et  k  1' esprit  de  perdition,  et  je  la 
donne  a  Dieu  I'  But  after  this  he  met  a 
little  Savoyard,  as  he  was  tramping  along, 
who  dropped  apiece  of  money  in  the  gather- 
ing twilight.  Yaljean  instinctively,  and 
savagely  put  his  foot  on  it,  refusing  to  give 
it  up,  though  the  boy  scolded  and  cried. 
So  the  child  went  off  sobbing;  Yet  this 
brutality  was  the  beast's  expiring  effort  in 
Yaljean,  and  tUe  tears  of  the  boy,  together 
with  the  Christ-like  conduct  of  the  bishop 
toward  him,  did  their  holy  work.  So  years 
after  we  meet  him  as  M.  Madeleine,  the  self- 
educated,  upright,  benevolent  mayor  of  a 
country  town,  beloved  and  trusted  by  all. 
He  has  dropped  the  old  name  with  the  old 
nature.  There  is  no  verisimilitude  in  this, 
we  have  been  told.  In  whose  eyes,  we  re- 
ply ?  Not,  we  believe,  in  the  eyes  of  those, 
nnblinded  by  theory,  who  know  most  of  the 
history  and  profound  secrets  of  human  na- 
ture. Is  he  represented,  however,  as  per- 
fect, as  having  no  stain,  as  free  from  all 
necessity  to  struggle  with  sin  ?  Not  at  all. 
The  very  contrary.  One  of  the  most  power- 
ful passages  in  all  literature  is  the  chapter 
called  *  TJne  temp^te  sous  un  cr4ne  '  — 
wherein  another  man  having  been  arrested 
as  Yaljean  for  the  robbery  of  the  Savoyard, 
Madeleine  debates  all  one  night  whether  he 
shall  give  himself  up  or  not,  so  relinquishing 
all  the  good  and  needful  work  he  is  doing  as 
mayor,  leaving,  moreover,  the  poor  lost 
woman  Fantine,  who  is  expecting  him  to 
bring  her  child  Cosette  to  her  on  her  death- 
bed, and  whom  he  has  already  influenced 
for  good.  But  he  must  go  the  very  next 
morning  to  Arras,  if  he  decides  to  surrender 
himself,  where  the  man's  trial  will  be  taking 
place  :  he  might  even  now  be  too  late.  But 
shall  he,  must  he  go  back  to  the  horrible 
convict  life,  losing  the  respect  and  love  of 
men,  now  so  dear  to  him  in  his  new  exist- 
ence ? 

He  decides  to  go.  The  accidents  of  his 
journey,  the  delays,  his  entry  into  the  judg- 
ment hall  of  Arras,  where  he  can  only  make 
his  way  through  the  crowd  by  sending  a 
message  to  the  judge  that  the  (well-known) 


Mayor  Madeleine  requests  he  may  have  a 
seat  on  the  bench  ;  his  hesitation  when 
alone  in  the  corridors  leading  thither  as  to 
whether  he  shall  push  the  old  door  or  not ; 
his  emergence  into  the  dirty  crowded  hall, 
badly  lighted  Hy  guttering  candles  ;  his  be- 
wildered observation  of  the  scene ;  the 
judge's  bow  to  him  ;  his  own  voice  startling 
even  himself,  as  he  announces  himself  to  the 
incredulous  court  for  the  true  Jean  Yaljean  ; 
Javert ' s — the  police-officer' s  —  recognition, 
of  him — all  is  told  with  a  marvellous  imag- 
inative realism  of  detail,  that  lays  hold  upon  "^ 
the  soul  and  never  lets  it  go.  This  Javert, 
a  very  incarnation  of  the  French  detective 
police,  is  a  portrait  painted  with  such  solidity 
and  perfection  that  one  seems  to  have  known 
him  in  the  flesh,  as  one  does  the  original  of 
a  portrait  by  Titian.  He  is  at  once  type 
and  individual,  as  Othello  is.  He  is  the 
implacable  foe  of  Yaljean  throughout — 
embodiment  of  formal  law  blindly  carry- 
ing out  the  (roughly  moral  and  neces- 
sary) edict  of  human  society  upon  a  brand- 
ed criminal,  who  is  indeed  criminal  no 
longer — right  from  its  own  limited  point 
of  view,  yet  wrong  and  blundering  in  this 
instance — as  in  many — ^fulfilling,  however, 
in  the  end,  grand  purposes  of  God  by  in- 
flicting lif e-sviffering  on  this  upward-tending 
human  spirit.  The  figure  of  poor  Fantine, 
too,  another  victim  of  society  and  hard  cir- 
cumstances, is  quite  imperishable.  She 
dies,  singing  that  song  of  yearning  for  her 
child,  whom  in  this  world,  alas  !  she  is  not 
to  see.  Still  more  exquisite  and  imperish- 
able, if  possible,  is  Cosette,  the  young  girl 
whose  life  and  fate  are  bound  up  so  inextri- 
cably with  those  of  Yaljean.  The  latter, 
again  a  convict,  his  dudns  having  been 
stnick  off,  sa^es  a  drowning  man  in  the  har- 
bour of  Toulon,  by  an  [extraordinary  exer- 
tion of  strength,  courage,  and  agility  ;  but 
he  himself  never  reappears  to  the  authorities, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  drowned.  He  has 
really  dived,  and  swum  a  long  way  under 
cover  of  darkness  ;  and  we  meet  him  far  off 
seeking  for  the  child  Cosette,  whom  Fantine 
had  entreated  him  to  seek  out  at  the  The- 
nardiers',  where  she  had  placed  the  girl. 
They  are  publicans,  and  there  the  poor  child 
has  been  sadly  ill-treated.  The  Thenardiers 
seem  to  start  out  of  the  book  as  repulsive, 
mean,  veritably  living  persons.  They  are 
both  bad,  man  and  wife,  but  how  well  con- 
trasted in  their  diverse  mutually  reacting 
villainy  !  Not  a  trace  of  exaggeration  or 
caricature  is  there,  though  Hugo  is  by  some 
supposed  always  to  exaggerate.  The  effect 
is  produced  by  depicting  subtle  niiances  of 
word,  gesture,  and  action  —  not  by  the 
author's  reflective  analysis,    as  in  George 
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Eliot,  or  by  tli^t  reflective  analysis  often  in- 
appropriately put  into  the  character's  own 
mouth,  as  in  Mr.  Browning.  Hugo's  is 
certainly  the  more  dramatic  method,  though 
he  can  analyze  when  he  pleases  with  all  the 
psychological  subtlety  of  either  author.  The 
misery  of  tJie  poor,  neglected,  overworked 
child,  and  all  her  ways  in  that  family,  are 
described  with  nnrividled  force  and  pathos 
— as  she  sits  in  the  chimney  comer  of  the 
cabaret,  with  nervous  lifelong  fear  expressed 
in  every  lineament  and  gesture,  ragged, 
ugly,  pale,  thin.  Thenardier  is  a  small 
man,  popularly  supposed  to  be  ruled  by  his 
big,  loud-spoken  wife  ;  but  the  contrary  is 
true.  The  woman  has  one  good  point — she 
is  fond  of  her  own  little  girls.  But  she  *'  has 
not  time '  to  teach  Cosette  to  pray,  or  to 
take  her  to  church.  One  evening  these  lit- 
tle girls  are  playing  with  the  cat,  and  every 
one's  attention  being  diverted,  Cosette  ven- 
tures to  drop  the  leaden  sword  she  habitually 
nurses  for  a  doll,  and  furtively  takes  up  the 
real  one,  belonging  to  the  other  children. 
It  is  twilight,  and  she  is  in  the  shadow,  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  ;  but  the  firelight  happen- 
ing to  fall  upon  a  rosy  leg  of  the  wax  doll, 
the  children,  looking  round  at  the  moment, 
see  what  she  has  dared  to  do.  They  make 
an  exclamation  ;  and  then  the  woman  calls 
to  her  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  threatening  to 
beat  her.  Jean  Valjean  (in  his  soiled,  tat- 
tered clothes)  is  sitting  there,  and  he,  who 
has  come  in  with  the  child  and  asked  for 
lodgings,  thereupon  walks  out,  returning 
soon  Avith  a  wonderful  doll,  which  Cosette 
had  been  admiring  open-mouthed  in  a  shop- 
window,  when  Mother  Thenardier  sent  her 
that  very  evening  to  the  spring  in  the  wood 
for  water  with  a  bucket.  There  Valjean 
first  met  her.  The  shop-window  lighted  up 
had  seemed  paradise  to  the  poor  neglected 
child,  with  that  large,  lovely  lady  doll  in  the 
midst ;  and  now,  to  the  indignant  astonish- 
ment of  all,  Valjean  presents  Cosette  with 
this  very  doll  !  The  child's  despair  at  hav- 
ing to  leave  the  town  alone  in  the  chill  eve- 
ning, and  enter  the  wood,  is  terribly  felt 
and  rendered.  When  she  enters  the  dark 
forest,  she  fancies  ghosts  pursuing  her,  and 
at  last,  with  beating  heart,  she  sits  down  ex- 
hausted at  the  spring.  '  A  cot6  delle  I'eau 
agite^  faisait  des  cercles,  qui  ressemblaient 
a  des  serpents  de  feu  bleu.  Au  dessus  de  sa 
tdte  le  ciel  etait  convert  de  Vastes  nuages 
noirs,  qui  etaient  comme  des  pans  de  fumee. 
Le  tragique  masque  de  I'ombre  semblait  se 
pencher  vaguement  sur  cet  enfant.  Jupiter 
se  couchait  dans  les  profondeurs.  L' enfant 
regardait  d'un  c&il  egar6  cette  grosse  etoile 
qu'ellc  ne  connaissait  pas,  et  qui  lui  faisait 
pcur.     La  plan^te  en  ce  moment  etait  prca 


de  I'horizon,  et  traversait  une  ^paisse  couchc 
de  brume,  qui  lui  donnait  une  rongeur  hor- 
rible.  La  brume  lugubrement  empourpr6c 
61argia8ait  I'astre.'  Then  he  describes  the 
fearful  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  dismal 
sounds  of  the  chilly  wind  in  them — ^proceed- 
ing with  his  own  extraordinary  power  to 
enlarge  on  the  strange  weird  living  horrors 
of  the  twilit  forest.  Every  touch  tells, 
though  the  mind  is  almost  oppressed  with 
the  multiplicity  of  detail.  But  he  and 
Charles  Dickens  have  a  similar  faculty  of 
feeling  and  expressing  the  dim,  veiled, 
spiritual  life  in  nature,  which  w^e  can  only 
discern  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  which  is 
there,  and  has  so  deep  a  spiritual  influence 
upon  men.  (Elsewhere^  though  not  here, 
Hugo  injures  his  impressiveness  by  overload- 
ing his  canvas,  and  unduly  multiplying  epi- 
thets ;  by  a  want  of  self-restraint ;  by  the 
volubility,  %nd  sometimes  alloyed  appropri- 
ateness of  his  adjectives  or  similes  ;  by  an 
almost  artificial  strained  gro.tesqueness,  and 
passion  for  lurid  effects.)  ^  Cette  penetra- 
tion des  tendbres  est  inexprimablement  sin- 
istre  dans  un  enfant.  Les  f orets  sont  des 
apocalypses ;  et  le  battement  d'aile  d'une 
petite  &me  jfait  un  bruit  d'agonie  sous  leur 
voiite  monstreuse. '  At  last  she  takes  courage 
to  fill  the  bucket,  and  goes,  counting  '  one, 
two,  three,'  to  dissipate  her  horror,  with 
the  heavy  iron  bucket  freezing  her  hands, 
spilling  its  water  on  them,  and  her  poor 
naked  legs.  *  C etait  un  enfant  de  huit  ans  ; 
il  n'y  aviut  que  Dieu  en  ce  moment  qui 
voyait  cette  chose  triste.  Et  sans  doute  la 
mere  h^las  !  Car  il  est  des  choses  qui  font 
ouvrir  les  yeux  aux  mortes  dans  leur  torn- 
beau.  Elle  souffiait  avec  une  sorte  de  r^e- 
ment  douloureux  ;  des  sanglots  lui  scrraient 
la  gorge. '  And  she  reflected  the  Thenar- 
diers  would  beat  her  when  she  got  back  ! 
She  often  stops  to  rest.  The  misery  is 
almost  too  terrible  here.  '  Cependant  le 
pauvre  petit  etre  des^spero  ne  put  s'em- 
pScher  de  s' Verier  :  O  mon  Dieu  I  mon  Dieu  ! 
En  ce  moment  elle  sentit  tout  a  coup  que 
le  seau  ne  pesait  plus  rien  ! '  Valjean  had 
come  behind,  and  was  canying  the  bucket 
for  her ! 

Valjean  again  takes  another  name,  and 
lives  retired  in  Paris  with  Cosette.  But  he 
is  tracked  by  his  old  enemy  Javert,  and  the 
story  of  his  escape  with  Cosette  up  a  water- 
pipe,  with  Cosette  on  his  back,  by  help  of 
a  rope,  into  the  garden  of  a  convent,  is  one 
of  the  seTisational  parts  of  the  book,  remind- 
ing one  of  Dumas  the  Elder,  or  Eugene  Sue, 
and  equally  good  as  their  writing  about  such 
things.  There  is  a  dash  of  the  boy,  of  the 
gamin,  about  this  great  poet,  and  he  is  not 
above  a  spice  of  adventure,  excitement,  and 
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romance.  Let  the  reyerend  seniors  shake 
their  heads  at  him  then  !  For  his  part  the 
present  writei*  likes  it.  Of  this  sort,  too,  is 
Valjean's  extraordinary  exit  from  th<^  con- 
vent garden  in  a  coffin,  by  the  help  of  an 
old  sexton,  who  only  knew  him  as  Madeleine, 
in  order  that  he  may  re-enter  it  to  put 
Cosette  to  school  there.  Another  similar 
episode  is  his  bearing  the  senseless  3^oung 
Marius  on  his  back  through  the  sewers  of 
Paris,  after  he  (Marius)  has  been  shot  on  the 
barricades  of  1832.  Extremely  fascinating  is 
his  account  of  this  convent  and  its  inmates. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  shows  a  perfect 
dramatic  ability  to  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with  characters  or  modes  of  thought 
diametrically  opposed  to  his  own,  and  to  do 
them  justice.  There  is,  moreover,  one  of 
the  curious  episodical  dissertations  here, 
w^ith  which  the  book  abounds,  and  which  no 
doubt  interferes  with  its  technical  perfection 
as  a  work  of  art,  by  breaking  up  the  unity 
of  its  impression  ;  but  these  could  just  be 
bodily  removed  elsewhere,  as  wantonly  stuck 
on,  though  admirable  enough  in  themselves, 
and  then  there  would  stand  forth  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  human  genius  in  all  its  own 
sublimely  massive  integrity.  He  has  in  this 
part  a  chapter  on  prayer,  which  is  refutation 
sufficient  of  bigots  or  ignoramuses  who  have 
charged  him,  forsooth  !  with  '  atheism.' 
He  contends,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  personal 
God,  and  for  the  necessity  of  prayer  to  Him. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  blind  and 
bigoted  sciolism  that  hurls  itself  foaming 
against,  or  makes  mouths  of  a  monkey  at, 
or  dismisses  with  a  gesture  of  conceited  con- 
tempt, the  profoundest  and  most  universal 
religious  convictions  of  mankind.  His  po- 
etic humanity  is  too  broad  and  deep  for  that. 
But  then  he  has  the  first  requisite  of  the 
poet — though  one  scarcely  necessary  to  the 
versifier,  or  the  critic — namely,  manhood. 
Before  being  poet,  one  must  be  man.  *  II 
y  a  une  philosophic  qui  nie  I'infini.  II  y  tl 
aussi  une  classic  pathologiquement  qui  nie 
le  soleil ;  cette  philosophic  s'appelle  cecitS. 
Eriger  un  sens  qui  nous  manque  en  source 
de  verite,  c'est  un  bel  aplomb  d'aveugle.' 
Speaking  of  the  superficial  airs  of  atheists, 
he  says  :  *  On  crott  entendre  une  taupe 
s^  eerier  :  ils  me  font  pitie  avec  leur  soleil  ! ' 
We  have  also  a  most  brilliant  account  of 
Waterloo,  and  Napoleon — apropos  of  Marius 
and  Thenardier — and  a  detailed  dissertation 
on  the  Paris  sewers  !  In  that  part  there  is, 
indeed,  an  almost  morbid  propensity  to  en- 
large unduly  on  the  horrible.  But  though 
the  political  history  of  events  preceding 
1832  is  too  long,  the  story  of  the  barricades 
and  their  defenders,  Enjolras,  Gavroche, 
&c.,  is  admirable,   and  a  quite  legitimate 


episode  from  the  point  of  view  of  perfect 
art.  The  characters  here  are  lightly  sketched, 
are  connected  with  the  main  personages,  and 
by  their  side  eddies  give  relief  to  the  intense 
strain  of  the  grand  current.  The  sketch  of 
the  little  Paris  gamin,  Gavroche,  is  a  master- 
sketch  for  all  time.  Behold  him  finding 
the  poor  little  lost  children  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg gardens,  talking  to  them  patronizingly, 
and  taking  them  home  with  him  to  sleep  in 
his  hole  under  an  old  broken  statue  of  an 
elephant ;  making  them  comfortable  ;  a 
mite  full  of  impudence,  and  resource,  and 
premature  knowledge  ;  pure  and  kindly,  in 
spite  of  his  bad  human  surroundings  I  Sec 
the  awe  of  the  small,  gentle,  carefully  pro- 
tected children  in  his  presence  !  The 
humour  of  the  talk  between  these  three  is 
equal  to  any  humour  whatsoever.  And  here 
we  stop  to  note  what  absurd  general  state- 
ments are  made  on  insufficient  data  :  «.^., 
that  the  French  have  no  humour,  only  wit. 
This,  and  much  else  in  Hugo,  shows  the 
most  genuine  humour,  and  fills  us  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  immense  range  of  his 
gifts.  And  those  two  lost  boys  in  the  Lux- 
embourg Gardens,  before  they  met  their 
powerful  protector.  Master  Gavroche  ! 
There  was  a  bourgeois  with  his  little  boy 
feeding  swans  in  the  pond.  When  they  left, 
the  other  lost  boys  approached,  and  the 
elder  reached  a  bit  of  bread,  which  the  rip- 
ple of  water  (made  by  the  swans  swimming 
to  it)  had  pushed  within  reach  :  this  he  gave 
to  his  hungry  brother  of  five  years  old. 
Meanwhile  the  noise  of  distant  fighting  at 
the  barricades  is  borne  towards  them.  As 
for  Gavroche,  he  dies  on  the  barricades,  re- 
ceiving first  one  bullet,  then  another  ;  gaily 
singing  light  songs  between  each  wound,  and 
making  *  vulgar  signs,'  as  Tliackeray  calls 
them,  after  his  kind,  at  the  soldiers. 

When  Cosette  leaves  the  convent,  she 
lives  quietly  with  Valjean,  and  grows  up 
into  a  woman.  All  this  part  is  literature  of 
the  very  highest  quality — the  girl's  opening 
nature  is  subtly  and  delicately  unfolded — 
nothing  here  is  heavy,  or  laboured,  or  diffi- 
cult, but  the  tender  touches  are  worthy  of 
so  tender  and  sweet  a  rose.  Except  Juliet, 
in  Shakespeare,  and  Marguerite,  in  Goethe, 
we  know  of  no  similar  portrait  to  equal  this. 
The  love  of  Cosette  for  the  old  man,  and 
his  infinitely  greater  love  for  her,  who  is  the 
only  human  object  he  has  to  love  ;  the  en- 
nobling strengthening  effect  of  this  love  upon 
him  when  his  old  nature  threatens  to  rule 
him  again,  feeling  as  he  does  the  chaos,  the 
injustice,  and  blindness  of  society,  the  mis- 
erable spectacle  of  human  mistakes,  and  sins,, 
and  disappointments  :  all  this  is  unique,  and 
intensely  original,  the  climax  being  wden 
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another  love  comes  in  between  him  and  this 
child  a8  she  grows  up,  her  love  for  a  young 
man,  Marius  Pontraercy,  and  his  love  for 
her.  Then  begins  in  earnest  again  the  strug- 
gle of  good  and  evil  in  this  great  chastised 
nature.  How  can  he  yield  her  to  another, 
who  is  the  very  c]iannel  of  God's  grace  to 
him,  as  well  as  his  only  little  flower,  bring- 
ing sweetness  and  colour  into  his  life  ?  See 
here  again  then,  reader,  that  Yaljean  is  no 
monster  of  perfection  !  They  were  living 
in  an  old  retired  house  together  ;  and  here, 
by  the  side  of  his  misery,  obscurity,  hateful 
memory  of  the  past,  and  dread  lest  she 
should  know  it,  feeling  himself  ever  liable 
to  be  tracked  and  recaptured,  Cosette  grew 
from  a  plain  child  into  a  pretty  girl.  She 
only  began  to  be  aware  of  her  beauty  when 
she  heard  some  passer  say,  '  Jolie,  mais  mal 
mise.^  Though  she  could  not  fancy  he 
meant  her,  she  began  to  look  in  the  glass, 
and  attend  to  her  dress  after  that.  Yaljean 
was  sorry  when  she  became  pretty  :  *  a 
mother  would  have  been  glad. '  Before,  she 
had  been  content  with  their  retired  life  to- 
gether. ;  now  she  began  to  want  to  go  out  in 
the  streets,  and  to  need  some  amusements. 
A  slight  sense  of  separation  grows  up  in- 
sensibly between  them.  Then  Marius  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  —  a  good-looking,  but 
untidy  and  studious  youth,  reading  on  a 
bench  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  as 
Cosette  and  the  old  man  pass  of  a  morning. 
Marius  and  she  only  gradually  begin  to  take 
notice  of  one  another.  When  Cosette  be- 
gan to  care  about  him,  it  was  only  as  a  kind 
of  charming  distant  vision  ;  and  the  girl 
really  thought  she  was  expressing  all  she 
felt  in  saying  to  Valjean,  *  Quel  d^licieux 
jardin  que  le  Luxembourg  1 '  There  is  also 
much  humour  in  the  account  of  Marius' s 
budding  love — his  putting  on  a  new  coat 
and  gloves,  <S?c.,  but  always  pretending  to 
read  as  the  couple  passed.  Jean  Yaljean 
cordially  detests  him,  as  a  possible  lover, 
and  says  to  Cosette  one  day,  ^  Que  ce  jeune 
homme  ^  Pair  pedant !'  to  which  she  re- 
plies with  supreme  calm,  *  Ce  jeune  homme 
la  ?'  as  if  she  had  noticed  him  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life.  Then,  *  How  stupid  I  am  I ' 
thought  Yaljean  :  *  she  had  not  remarked 
him.  C'est  moi  qui  le  lui  montre  !  O  ! 
simplicite  des  vieux  !  profondeur  des  en- 
f ants  ! '  At  length  he  determines  to  remove  ; 
and  she,  albeit  very  tender  to  him  whom 
she  regards  as  her  father,  seem^  silent  and 
sorrowful,  though  (educated  in  a  convent) 
she  scarce  knows  yet  that  she  indeed  loves 
Marius.  One  morning  the  girl  and  Yaljean 
go  out  to  see  the  sunrise.  '  Elle  regardait 
les  papillons  sur  les  fleur8,mais  ne  les  prenait 
pas  ;  les    mansu^tudes,  et  les   attendrisse- 


ments  naissent  avec  I'amour,  et  la  jeune 
fille  qui  a  en  elle  un  ideal  tremblante  et 
fragile  k  piti^  de  Taile  d'un  papillon.'  At 
last  she  meets  Marius,  and  he  avows  his  love. 
Then  follows  an  exquisite  idyl,  and  here 
with  equal  perfection  are  described  the  young 
loves  of  their  fresh  souls,  and  the  springtide 
of  the  beautiful  garden,  so  harmonious  with 
them,  where  they  used  to  steal  their  brief 
meetings.  '  Foliis  ac  Frondibus  '  is  unsur- 
passed for  tenderness  of  natural  description  : 
every  feature  and  tint  and  tone  in  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  natural  are  here  soft  echoes  of 
one  another.  But  Marius,  one  of  the  repub- 
licans, has  to  go  to  the  barricades,  and  Yal- 
jean goes  also,  though  only  to  attend  to  the 
wounded.  As  related,  he  saves  Marius' s 
life,  and  moreover  Javert's,  who  becomes 
his  prisoner.  But  Marius  was  all  the  time 
insensible,  and  does  not  know  who  his  de- 
liverer is.  Yaljean  consents  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  lovers,  but  his  heart  is  broken, 
for  he  feels  he  ought  to  reveal  his  true  his- 
tory and  position  to  them,  separating  him- 
self from  them  for  ever.  Yet  tliis  resolution 
causes  him  a  fearful  struggle.  This  combat 
of  the  flesh  and  spirit  could  not  be  more 
religiously  described.  '  Combien  de  fois, 
terrassSe  par  la  lumidre,  lui  avait  il  crie 
grace  !  Cette  lumi^re  implacable,  allumee 
en  lui  et  sur  lui  par  I'^veque,  I'avait  il 
Sbloui  de  force,  lorsqu'il  souhaitait  etre 
aveugle  !  Combien  de  fois  s'etait  il  relev^ 
sanglant,  meurtri,  bris4,  eclair^,  le  desespoir 
au  cceur,  la  s4r6nit6  dans  I'^e  !  £t  vaincn 
il  se  sentait  vainqueur  !  et  sa  conscience  lui 
disait :  maintenant  va  en  paix  ! ' 

The  prose  epithalamium  on  the  first  bridal 
night  of  I  Marius  and  Cosette  is  a  piece  of 
chaste  and  lovely  poetr}\  But  the  climax 
of  all  modem  poetry,  as  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer,  is  in  the  chapter  where  Yal- 
jean leaves  the  happy  wedding  supper,  and 
goes  alone  to  the  old  house  where  the  girl 
and  he  had  lived  so  long.  There  he  locks 
himself  into  Cosette's  empty  room,  and  by 
candlelight  unfastens  an  old  box  that  he  had 
always  preserved,  containing  the  childish 
frocks  and  stockings  and  trinkets  that  he  had 
given  her  when  he  took  her  away  from  the 
Thenardiers  at  Montfermeil.  These  he 
arranges  on  her  bed,  one  by  one,  calling  to 
mind  the  far-away  night  when  he  found  her 
first ;  and  then  their  walk  together  through 
the  wood  on  leaving  Montfermeil.  The 
trees  were  without  leaves,  the  sky  without 
sun  or  birds,  but  ah  I  ^  Elle  n'etait  pas  plus 
haute  que  cela,  elle  avait  sa  grande  poup6e 
dans  ses  bras,  elle  avait  mis  son  louis  d'or 
dans  la  poche  de  ce  tablier  :  elle  riait ;  ils 
marchaient  tons  les  deux  se  tenant  la  main, 
elle  n'avait  que  lui  au  monde  !     Alors  sa 
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v^n6iable  t^te  blanche  tomba  Bur  le  lit,  ce 
vieux  coear  stoique  se  brisa,  sa  face  s'ablma 
dans  les  y^tements  de  Cosette,  et  si  quelqu'un 
eut  passd  dans  Tescalier,  on  eut  entendu 
d'effrayants  sanglots.'  And  here  all  night 
in  the  cold,  with  his  head  on  the  bed,  kiss- 
ing the  little  child's  things,  he  debates  with 
himself  whether  he  dare  do  as  the  young 
husband  and  wife  have  both  entreated,  go 
and  live  with  them,  and  so  run  the  risk  of 
inflicting  his  infamy  upon  them,  should  he 
be  discovered.     This  agony  the  poet  calls, 

*  Le  septiSme  cercle,  et  le  huitidme  ciel.' 
Finally  he  denounces  himself    to   Marius. 

*  Vous  demandez  pourquoi  je  parle  !  je  ne 
suis  ni  denonce,  ni  poursuivi,  ni  traqu6. 
Si  !  par  qui  ?  par  moi  !  II  faut  si  on  vcut 
ctrc  heureux,  monsieur,  ne  jamais  comprendre 
le  devoir  ;  car  d^s  qu'on  1^  compris,  il  est 
implacable  ;  on  dirait  qu'il  vous  punit  de  le 
comprendre,  mais  non  ;  il  vous  recompense, 
car  il  vous  met  dans  un  enfer,  on  Ton  sent  k 
c6t6  de  soi  Dieu. '  But  Marius,  though  he 
shrinks  from  him  at  first,  feels  his  grandeur, 
and  Thenardier,  while  trying  to  injure  him 
in  the  eyes  of  Marius,  unintentionally  reveals 
Valjean  as  the  heroic  deliverer  he  has  longed 
to  discover.  All  the  heroism  of  his  life  and 
character  becomes  little  by  little  as  clear  to 
the  husband  as  it  is  to  Cosette  ;  but  the  end 
is  near.  Now  that  his  angel  child  is  taken 
from  him,  he  sinks  in  his  lonely  dwelling, 
so  full  of  memories  of  her.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Shakespeare,  or  Sophocles,  more  in- 
tensely pathetic  than  his  death,  with  Marius 
and  Cosette,  whom  he  has  sent  for,  kneeling 
by  the  bedside.  This  may  stand  as  a  com- 
panion picture  to  the  death  of  Lear,  or  that 
of  CEdipus.  As  Madeleine,  the  mayor,  he 
saved  a  little  money,  made  by  the  discovery 
of  a  process  of  manufacture,  which  he,  in 
broken  phrases,  explains  to  the  lovers  :  this 
money  will  be  theirs.  He  has  placed  a 
crucifix  near  him.  To  that  he  points. 
'  Behold, '  he  says,  *  the  Great  Martyr  ! ' 
Other  tender,  loving,  and  beautiful  things 
he  speaks  brolcenly  to  his  children.  *  Cosette 
et  Marius  tomberent  ^  genoux,  £perdus, 
ctouff^s  de  larmes,  chacun  sur  une  des  mains 
de  Jean  Yaljean.  Ces  mains  augustes  ne 
remuaient  plus.  La  nuit  etait  sans  etoiles, 
et  profondement  obscure.  Sans  doute  dans 
r  ombre  quelque*  ange  immense  etait  debout, 
les  ailes  d^ploy6es,  attendant  T^me.'  That 
angel,  the  poet  suggests,  may  have  been  the 
bishop.  ^  La  mort,  c'est  I'entrSe  dans  la 
grande  lueur. '  Truly  God  hath  chosen  the 
weak,  and  foolish,  and  despised  things  of 
this  world  to  confound  the  wise  and  power- 
ful ;  and  things  that  are  not,  to  bring  to 
nought  those  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  His  presence.     Here  is  no- less  than 
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the  story  of  the  human  soul,  travelling  from 
darkness  and  through  darkness  up  to  light 
eternal,  *  kept  by  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation. '  And  though  it  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  elevating  and  ennobling,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  may  almost  be  described  as 
{pace  a  recent  school  of  critics)  *  a  work  of 
art.' 

We  must  not  be  tempted  to  linger  over 
that  other  great  romance,  the  *  Travaillours 
de  la  Mer. '  Here  is  Man  in  presence  of 
Nature,  wrestling  with  her,  as  Jacob  wrestled 
with  the  angel,  and  overcoming.  The  colos- 
sal will  and  energy  of  Gilliatt,  the  hero,  arc 
striving  against  the  tremendous  and  over- 
whelming infinitude  of  Nature's  indignant 
and  infuriated  legions.  Baffled,  thrown 
back,  working  on  to  achieve  the  impossible, 
he  at  last  aclueves  it.  May  not  tnis  poem 
be  described  as  the  distinctively  modern  epic 
desiderated  by  Carlyle  ?  It  celebrates  '  tools 
and  the  man, '  the  dignity  of  labour.  Yet 
one  reward,  beyond  the  reward  of  great 
work  achieved,  he  sought ;  that  had  been 
his  original  motive-force — love — the  love  of 
a  simple  girl.  When  he  returns,  his  work 
achieved,  he  finds  the  girl  loves  another, 
though  to  him  she  had  been  promised  by  her 
father,  in  case  he  should  do  what  seemed 
beyond  human  power  to  do.  The  other  is 
good  and  beautiful — lovable  by  a  girl. 
Gilliatt  is  only  heroic.  He  might  marry 
her  ;  the  other  has  her  love  ;  so  he  yields 
them  to  one  another.  The  ship  that  bears 
them  away  on  a  calm  sea  passes  in  the  eve- 
ning close  to  the  rock  where  he  is  sitting  ; 
and,  himself  unseen,  he  sees  the  lovers  toy- 
ing together  in  their  young  joy.  He  docs 
not  move.  The  tide  rises  ;  still  he  does  not 
move.  The  Sea,  that  he  has  conquered, 
works  her  will  on  him  now  unresistingly. 
This  magnificent  work  has  with  trath  been 
compared  to  the  *  Prometheus  '  of  -^chylns. 
To  tnat  it  bears  much  analogy.  A  ship  has 
been  wedged  high  up  between  two  rocks, 
partly  by  human  treacheiy,  partly  by  the 
tempest.  Gilliatt  undertakes  to  float  her, 
unaided,  and  for  this  purpose  he  must  liv6 
alone  on  these  barren  rocks  (the  Douvres),  in 
the  midst  of  the  ra^ng  and  melancholy  norths- 
em  seas.  The  poet's  long  exile  in  Guernsey 
stood  him  in  good  stead  here.  The  rocky 
Chaimel  islets,  with  their  marvellous  subma- 
rine habitations  and  inhabitants,  are  most 
vividly  described  ;  but  the  book  is  in  one' 
aspect  a  long  poem  of  the  sea.  The  sea  iS 
represented  in  all  her  moods  :  grave,  sombre, 
terrific,  in  tempestuous  frenzy,  gay,  smiling,, 
serene.  The  very  salt  breath  of  turbulent 
storm  blows  and  raves  through  these  won- 
derful pages,  and  the  poet  shows  himself  no 
less  a  master  in  dealing  with   grand   and 
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awfnl,  or  tender  and  subtle  forces  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  than  with  grand  and  awful 
or  tender  and  subtle  powers  and  emo- 
tions of  man.  Here  he  is  modem.  The 
conscious  and  definite  infiuenco  of  external 
nature  upon  man,  as  also  the  increase  of  his 
power  over  her,  his  study  of  her  laws  for  his 
own  purposes,  this  is  peculiarly  modem. 
And  this  element  accordingly  is  very  pro- 
nounced in  the  great  modem  romantic  poet. 
But  this  element  does  not  in  him  overpower 
the  human.  Nature,  in  fact,  hero  almost 
occupies  the  very  place  of  *  the  gods  '  in  the 
older  mythologies,  which  indeed  is  her  right 
place.  The  gods  are  nature  ;  nature  is  the 
gods.  She  is  in  some  sense  stronger  than 
man  ;  yet  he  is  in  some  sense  stronger  than 
she.  He  is  greater  than  what  seems  to  him 
material  nature,  in  so  far  as  she  is  or  seems 
material,  though  in  this  character  she  lays 
the  yoke  of  her  Ananke  upon  him,  which 
now  he  overcomes,  and  which  now  over- 
comes him.  .But  as  obeying  the  Divine  law 
of  her  inmost  being  she  is  greater  than  man  ; 
he  must  bow  to  the  Divine  necessity  of  hep 
order.  Then  there  is  that  awful  irony  of 
Fate  or  circumstance,  which  is  so  pronounced 
in  the  work  of  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare, 
as  it  is  likewise  in  that  of  Victor  Hugo. 
Man  is  crossed  and  thwarted,  after  all  his 
plans  and  preparations,  life-long  exertions 
and  fondest  hopes  ;  something  altogether 
different  being  determined  as  final  out- 
come and  result.  Gilliatt  on  the  rock 
drowning,  and  his  love  gliding  to  happiness 
with  another.  This  is  the  end  of  his  life- 
toil  ;  yet  he  cannot  have  laboured  or  loved 
in  vain. — *  Behind  the  veil  !  Behind  the 
veil  ! ' 

Hugo's  intense  realistic  imagination  of 
the  terrible  is  of  course  peculiarly  manifest 
in  Gilliatt's  encounter  with  the  Pieuvre,  or 
immense  devil-fish,  in  the  lovely  sea-cavem, 
so  charmingly  described.  That  this  is  ex- 
aggerated is  nottrae,  for  enormous  creatures 
of  this  kind  exist,  at  all  events,  in  tropical 
seas.  This  is  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
over  again  ;  and  you  might  as  well  blame 
Ariosto,  or  Dante,  or  great  medisBval  paint- 
ers and  sculptors,  for  their  innumerable 
elaborate  creations  of  such  monstrous  objects, 
as  blame  the  modem,  who  has,  by  his  study 
of  modem  science,  seen  and  restored  much 
that  our  ancestors  conceived.  The  Pieuvre, 
moreover,  is  an  ugly  symbol  of  the  evil 
spiritual  powers,  with  which  man  contends. 
For  the  rest,  Hugo  may  revel  in  his  strength 
of  creation  in  this  region,  as  Ariosto  and 
Dante  revelled  before  him  ;  as  the  builders 
too  of  our  great  (xothic  cathedrals  revelled 
in  their  gurgoyles  and  hobgoblins.  But 
before  we  quit  this  romance,   observe  the 


perfect  unity  of  it  as  work  of  art.  The 
same  is  true  of  *  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.'  In 
that  we  can  only  draw  attention  to  the  splen- 
did portrait  of  the  supple,  brilliant  gipsy  girl, 
Esmeralda,  and  her  goat,  which  we  think 
must  have  suggested  Fedalma  to  George 
Eliot,  as  the  wonderful  Anzoletto  of  George 
Sand  must  have  suggested  Tito. 

In  conclusion,  we  come  to  the  recently- 
published  romance  of  the  Revolution — 
*  Quatre-vingt-treize. '  Nothing,  we  have 
said  already,  can  have  more  pedect  artistic 
unity  than  this.  And  rememoer  that  it  may 
not  be  so  easy  to  rein  in  Pegasus  as  to  drive 
a  hackney-coach  horse  with  perfect  propriety 
along  a  well-wom  high  road,  which  hackney- 
coachmen  of  the  gentle  and  ungentle  craft 
should  remember.  Respectable  people,  who 
have  successfully  embanked  the  tame  waters 
of  their  canal,  seem  to  claim  the  right,  there- 
fore,* of  abusing  Enceladus  for  not  keeping 
his  Etna-fires  in  like  prim  order.  A  cock- 
ney-garden making  mouths  at  a  forest !  Is 
that  very  edifying  ?  Now  here  there  is  near 
the  commencement  a  powerful,  though 
doubtless  somewhat  grotesque  description  of 
a  carronade  that  got  loose  on  a  ship,  and  be- 
haved like  a  living  demon,  in  the  end  caus- 
ing the  destmction  of  the  ship  and  her  crew. 
This  has  at  once  been  pounced  upon  by  the 
funny  tribe  of  criticasters,  poetlings,  paro- 
dists, and  punsters,  whom  the  public  pays 
to  tickle,  or  sadden  it  with  strange  antics. 
And  the  English  people  are  too  often  only 
in  a  position  to  judge  the  great  Frenchman 
from  such  silly  reproductions  of,  or  strictures 
upon,  his  occasional  tricks  of  manner — say 
the  casual  warts  upon  one  of  his  fingers. 
That  there  is  anjrthing  very  absurd  in  this 
description  of  the  carronade 's  behaviour,  we 
for  our  part  are  not  prepared  to  admit.  H® 
endows  it  with  a  terrible  grotesque  weird 
life  of  its  own  indeed.  But  are  the  poetlings 
and  criticasters  prepared  to  prove  that  these 
things  are  really  dead  ?  that  '  he  who 
should  deem  otherwise  must  necessarily  be 
a  fool  ?  Do  they  know  so  much  about  it  as 
all  that  ?  Possibly  Hugo  may  know  as  much 
as  they  do.  We  do  not  attach  great  import- 
ance to  the  mouths  made  by  people  to  whom 
a  primrose  is  *  a  yellow  primrose  and  notn- 
ing  more '  at  those  to  whom  it  is  a  grea^ 
deal  more.  And,  after  all,  are  these  peop  e 
sure  that,  even  from  the  most  mechanical, 
prosaic  view  of  the  matter,  if  a  heavy  iro 
carronade  gets  loose  upon  a  ship  in  a  storm, 
it  will  TMt  play  the  very  deuce,  as  this  one 
did  ?  But  here  you  have  dapper  pignjics 
standing  by  a  colossus,  and  spitting  at  1^1. 
because  they  can  see  nothing  more  of 
than  a  few  casual  stains  ai^d  irregulanti  » 
that  are  level  with  their  own  noses. 
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rather  they  have  a  dim,  uneasy  sense  of  | 
something  towering,  and  soaring  away  from 
them  ;  so  the  painful  feeling  of  their  own 
dwarfed  impotence  makes  them  prefer  to  fix 
their  attention,  and  direct  that  of  the  passers, 
to  these  palpable  roughnesses  on  the  base  of 
the  mighty  Memnon,  whose  solemnsounds 
are  ringing  in  the  pure  dawn  above. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  opening  chapter, 
%v^here  the  republican  sergeant  Radoub  and 
his  soldiers,  marching  through  a  wood,  find 
a  poor  ragged  woman  with  two  children  in  a 
thicket,  where  she  has  taken  refuge  'from 
the  civil  war  that  has  desolated  her  home  ? 
The  conversation  between  this  poor  peasant, 
the  vivandihre  of  the  regiment,  and  the  rough, 
rollicking,  but  generous-hearted  and  gallant 
sergeant,  reads  just  liko  life — ^as  if  it  were  a 
transcript.  The  keen  political  partizanship 
of  these  hot  Parisian  warriors  is  contrasted 
with  the  vacant  and  ignorant  replies  of  the 
poor  Breton  mother,  who  takes  no  side,  and 
does  not  understand  either  side,  but  just 
naively  and  inevitably  lets  out  her  supersti* 
tious  unquestioning  reverence  for  things  es- 
tablished, in  her  replies,  in  spite  of  all  she  has 
suffered  from  the  feudal  lord  and  from  the 
priest.  This  at  first  enrages  her  rough 
querists  ;  but  the  common  humanity  of  the 
parties  asserts  itself  at  last,  and  the  regiment 
ends  by  adopting  the  poor  children,  and 
taking  the  mother  with  them.  The  rapid, 
broad  mastery  of  the  strokes  bringing  out 
the  figures  of  these  poor  illiterate  people,  is 
in  the  manner  of  Scott,  or  Shakespeare, 
rather  than  in  the  elaborate,  analytic  man* 
ner  of  Browning,  or  George  Eliot.  The 
perfect  fairness  and  truth,  moreover,  with 
which  both  parties  to  this  great  and  terrible 
piodem  controversy  are  given,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  poet's  own  strong  bias  toward  Lib- 
eralism, is  most  remarkable,  and  evidence 
enough,  surely,  of  his  first-rate  dramatic 
capability. 

Here  you  have  the  epic  of  the  Revolution  ; 
and  you  see  that  one  need  not  be  cold  and 
impassive,  without  personal  convictions,  or 
passionate  humanity,  in  order  to  be  a  great 
artist.  One  need  not  take  a  merely  artistic 
sesthetic  interest  in  the  world  and  its  doings 
— *  sitting  as  God,  holding  no  form  of  creed, 
but  contemplating  all. '  Indeed,  this  is  to 
be  a  Brummagem  god  merely  ;  a  stock,  or 
a  stone  :  he  is  most  like  God  who  is  most 
human.  Goethe  was  in  fact  an  exception, 
instead  of  being  the  rule,  as  minor  aesthetic 
persons  appear  ^co  suppose.  And,  save  in 
Faust,  which,  as  he  said  himself,  ^  is  incom- 
mensurable, '  and  assuredly  one  of  the  world's 
masterpieces,  we  cannot  think  that  Goethe, 
any  more  than  Schiller — ^though  he  too  was 
a  great  dramatist — ^attained  the  same  degree 


of  hnman  truth,  intensity,  and  grandeur,  as 
Victor  Hugo.  Schiller,  however,  died  young. 
Compare,  for  instance,  Goethe's  peasants 
and  illiterate  people  with  Hugo's.  The 
latter  talk  argot;  but  it  is  not  the  argot 
merely  that  makes  Gavroche  so  living.  This 
is  no  exceedingly  clever  study  by  a  catho- 
lic-minded litterateur.  The  man  Hugo 
lives  in  Gavroche,  Thenardier,  Michelle 
Flechard,  or  Radoub,  as  that  other  man, 
Shakespeare,  lived  in  Falstaff,  logo,  Mal- 
volio,  or  the  grave-digger — lives  more  even, 
we  fancy,  in  his  children,  than  that  other 
lived  in  Arthur,  or  Macduff's  little  son.  (If 
Shakespeare  practised  all  the  trades  he  shows 
a  knowledge  of,  as  the  critics  seem  to  think 
he  did,  we  wonder,  by  the  way,  how  many 
trades  Hugo  has  practised.  He  certainly 
has  rather  the  weakness  of  seeming  omni- 
scient ;  and  his  technical  terms,  together 
with  his  argot^  make  him  trery  hard  reading 
for  a  foreigner.)  Mephistopheles  and  Faust 
are  indeed  great  representative  figures  ;  but 
as  for  Werther,  the  Saint  Preux  of  Rousseau 
anticipates  him.  Do  you  not  see  Goethe's 
temperament  in  the  comparative  pallor  of 
his  pictures  f  Shakespeare's  in  the  depth 
and  richness  of  his  ? 

The  old  Breton  marquis,  Lantenac,  repre- 
sents the  royalist  and  conservative  party. 
He  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
royalist  armies  in  La  Vend6e — a  stem,  in- 
deed cruel  old  man,  imbued  with  all  ancient 
prejudices,  and  all  the  unbending  haughti- 
ness of  his  illustrious  race,  reserved,  cold 
and  sarcastic,  brave,  energetic,  a  grand  seig- 
neur of  the  old  school,  a  bom  soldier,  full 
of  resource  and  capability.     This  is  a  mag- 
nificent full-length  picture,  without  a  tinge 
of  caricature,  felt  and  represented  with  utter 
fidelity.     To  him  are  opposed  Gauvain,  his 
grand-nephew,  and  Cimourdain,an  ex-priest, 
tutor  of  Gauvain.      Both  these  again  are 
splendidly   portrayed.        The    corvette    in 
which  Limtenac  has  embarked  for  Brittany,  . 
through  fault  of  the  man  whose  business  it 
had  been  to  secure  the  carronades,  becomes 
(as]already  mentioned)  unmanageable.     This 
gives  the  republican  fleet    opportunity  to 
close  in  upon  the  corvette,  she  having  the 
Minquiera  rocks,  and  the  choice  of  wreck 
on  them,  behind  her.     The  same  man,  by 
a  daring  act,  manages  to  secure  the  carron- 
ade  in  its  place  again,  but  the  mischief  y» 
done.      Lantenac  therefore  decorates  him 
for  his  bravery,  and  has  him  shot  for  M» 
carelessness.     There  is  only  one  chance  ©f 
Lantenac 's   escaping  —  if    somebody  who» 
knows  the  coast  will  row  him  away  front 
the  doomed  vessel  in  a  boat,  and  land  him 
alone.     One  volunteers  to  do  this.     In  the 
open    sea    this    man,     however,    infonns. 
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Lantenac  that  be  is  brother  to  that  other  | 
person  who  has  just  been  shot  by  the  mar- 
quis's order  ;  so  he  bids  the  marquis  prepare 
to  die.  Then  follows  a  very  powerful  scene, 
wherein  Lantenac  dominates  the  boatman, 
whose  hand  is  on  the  trigger  of  his  pistol, 
by  sheer  j  force  of  character,  by  skilful  ap- 
peal also  to  their  common  beliefs  and  aspi- 
rations, political  as  well  as  religious.  This 
man  (Halmalo)  becomes  his  most  devoted 
adherent,  to  whom  he  gives  commissions  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Landed,  he  pursues 
his  way  alone,  but  finds  that  his  descent  has 
been  anticipated,  and  a  price  put  upon  his 
head.  An  old  beggar,  named*  Tehnarch, 
one  of  the  people  on  his  own  estate,  con- 
ceals Lanteifac  in  his  strange  wild  den  under 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  till  all  immediate  danger 
is  past.  Ultimately  Lantenac  puts  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  peasants.  All  these  his 
adventures,  and  the  crises  of  his  fate,  are 
told  w^ith  the  utmost  graphic  power  of  keep- 
ing our  •  interest  alive  ;  complicating  and 
involving,  then  unravelling  the  web  of  cir- 
cumstances, so  carrying  the  reader  on  through 
the  story,  a  faculty  essential  to  the  novelist's 
art,  but  which  those  skilful  in  character- 
drawing  do  not  always  possess.  As  general, 
Lantenac,  to  attain  his  political  ends,  shrinks 
from  no  severity.  Victorious,  he  has  pris- 
oners and  women  shot.  Among  others,  the 
mother  of  the  children  adopted  by  the  re- 
publican battalion  is  shot,  while  the  children 
are  carried  away  as  hostages.  Telmarch, 
creeping  out  of  his  den,  finds  the  neighbour- 
ing village  on  fire,  and  corpses  of  massacred 
persons  in  the  street.  Then  he  regrets  hav- 
ing saved  Lantenac.  But  the  mother  is  not 
quite  dead.  He  takes  and  cures  her  of  her 
•wounds.  Yet  she  only  revives,  to,  find  her 
children  gone.  Her  scMit- worded, ,  brood- 
ing despair,  as  she  slowly  recovers,  is  terribly 
given.  At  last  she  sets  off  to  seek  the  chil- 
•dren.  A  passer  informs  her  that  they  have 
probably  been  taken  to  La  Tourgue.  Gau- 
v^in,  in  fact,  defeats  Lantenac  in  several 
battles  (one  of  these  in  the  town  of  Dol  is 
described  with  extraordinary  power),  and 
forces  him  to  find  refuge  at  length  with  only 
a.  few  faithful  followers  in  the  old  feudal 
.tower  or  castle,  La  Toui^e,  which  is  the 
hereditary  seat  of  their  family.  This  Gau- 
vain  and  Cimourdain  besiege.  The  illiterate 
peasant  mother,  of  these  children  is  a  most 
almicable  figure  throughout.  There  is  no 
single  trait  or  word  inconsistent  with  her 
simple,  rude,  almost  savage  concentration 
of  yearning,  devoted,  suffering,  all-braving 
maternity.  How  grotesque  would  she  have 
seemed,  rendered  in  the  microscopic-psy- 
chology fashion  of  Mr.  Browning,  analyzing 
h^rown  self  in  Mr.  Browning's  own  peculiar, 


uncouth,  involved,  and  learned  diction ! 
But  how  remote  from  the  poet's  own  im- 
mediate personality  is  such  a  figure,  and 
what  great  dramatic  genius  is  implied  by  the 
transference  of  many  such  to  his  canvas  ! 

Through  the  character  of  Cimourdain  there 
is  the  best  truthful  and  sympathetic  explana- 
tion extant  of  .the  terrible  violence  of  revo- 
lutionary idealists  like  Robespierre  ;  while 
there  is  interpretation  even  of  wretches  lik^ 
Marat  as  instruments  of  providential  pur- 
pose, as  reaction  too  from  the  long  grinding 
tyranny  of  centuries  ;  such  tyranny  being 
incidentally  indicated,  partly  by  a  minute 
description  of  the  feudal  fortress,  La 
Toui^e,  with  its  horrors  of  dungeon  and 
torture  (a  description  likewise  necessary  to 
a  due  comprehension  of  the  siege,  which  in- 
volves the  catastrophe  of  the  whole  piece, 
and  occupies  all  the  third  volume),  partly 
also  by  what  the  mother,  Flechard,  relates  to 
the  Parisian  soldiers  in  that  opening  scene 
of  all.  In  this  arrangement  the  reader  will 
note  there  is  consummate  art.  Cimourdain 
is  possessed  with  an  idea — the  republican. 
He  is  possessed  with  poignant,  indignant 
pity  for  the  sufi^erings  of  the  people.  All 
the  old  Bastilles,  all  institutions  founded 
upon  prejudice  and  selfish  privilege  of  caste, 
which  keep  the  people  in  slavery,  all  these 
mustiall ;  and  with  them  the  castes  them- 
selves, the  persons  who  are  their  inveterate 
implacable  supporters.  Blood  must  be  let 
in  torrents  at  such  a  crisis,  jj^he  king, 
priests,  and  nobles  must  be  slain  ;  nay,  even 
the  women  and  children  of  these  castes  may 
not  be  spared.  All  royal  and  aristocratic 
Europe  must  be  ^  terrified. '  No  quarter 
shall  be  given.  Even  the  imbnited,  priest- 
ridden  peasant  prisoners  must  be  killed* 
This  is  a  Brutus.  On  either  side,  in  great 
stru^les  of  races  and  principles,  there  have 
always  appeared  these  terrible  fanatics  — 
Lantenacs,  Cimourdains,  Crom wells,  Ziskas, 
Alvas.  But  on  the  other  hand  you  have 
leaders  like  Gauvain,  Paoli,  or  Garibaldi, 
equally  full  of  love  for  the  people,  but  cle- 
ment, generous,  more  far-sighted  through 
love.  Now  the  terrible  Cimourdain  loves 
Grauvain  like  his  own  youngest  and  dearest 
child.  The  spirit  of  liberty  and  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  has  passed  from  the  tutor 
into  the  pupil ;  but  here  appears  again  the 
sad  tragic  irony  of  circumstance.  The  two 
inevitably  clash  upon  this  irreconcilable  rock 
of  difference  in  their  natures.  Gauvain  is 
the'frank,  gallant,  idealistic,  beautiful  young 
soldier ;  Cimourdain,  the  sombre,  thin- 
lipped  priest,  hating  his  old  creed  and  C4iste, 
self-devoted  even  to  martyrdom,  doing 
things  for  tlie  miserable  all  others  shrank 
from  doing,  yet  still  full  of  the  fierce,  fanat- 
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icaly  sacerdotal  spirit  of  tyranny^  enforcing  I 
his  new  creed  with  sanguinary  violence. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  Paris 
has  deputed  Cimourdain  to  watch  Gauvain, 
as  genera]  of  the  Republican  army  in  La- 
Vendee,  because  Gauvain,  being  a  noble,  is 
suspected,  and  it  is  thought  well  to  set  an 
ex-priest  to  watch  an  ex-noble.  We  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  Convention,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal figures  that  swayed  the  destinies  of 
France  at  that  terrible  time.  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Marat  quarrel,  and  take  coun- 
sel together.  We  see  enough  of  them. 
But  if  there  is  impartiality  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  several  characters,  there  is  not 
so  much  of  it  in  the  political  dissertation  of 
this  part.  Some  rather  wild  and  extrava- 
gant statements  are  made,  such  as  Victor 
Hugo  has  not  unwjirrantably  been  accused 
of  making. when  his  imagination  is  much  in- 
flamed on  a  particular  side  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  talks  about  Paris  being 
'  centre  of  the  universe. '  He  calls  the  Con- 
vention *  the  summit  of  history,  the  Avatar 
of  peoples. '  But  this  is  to  ijcnore  the  pre- 
Christian  repnblics  ;  Buddhfsm  in  Iniia  ; 
Switzerland  ;  the  Italian  free  states  ;  the 
Netherlands  ;  the  Reformation  in  Germany  ; 
the  revival  of  learning  ;  especially  our  own 
long,  steady  campaign  in  favour  of  universal 
liberty,  and  progress  of  free,  sound  reason. 
Where  tyranny  has  for  ages  eaten  into  the 
vitals  of  a  race,  when  the  yoke  is  thrown  off 
there  will  too  often  appear  excess,  licence, 
extravagance,  unreason,  misnamed  reason, 
social  disorganization,  Utopia,  cruelty,  the 
reign  of  the  brute  in  man,  the  denial  of  the 
angel  in  him.  There  is  good  and  right  in 
such  upheavings  ;  they  are  necessary  ;  they 
are  helpful,  as  the  cyclone  and  whirl- 
wind are  ;  they  constitute  a  stride  ;n  the 
trae  line  of  progress.  Good  fruit  will  be 
borne  ;  but  there  are  sure  to  be  8uperstiti#u8 
reaction  and  retrogression,  besides,  the  loss 
of  much  that  is  all-important  to  human 
society.  Violence  begets  violence.  Civil 
stability  and  national  sobriety  are  endan- 
gered. The  calm,  reverent,  truly  conserva- 
tive progress  of  peoples  is  a  higher  and  surer 
progress.  Therefore  this  claim  of  the  great 
Frenchman  for  his  great  revolution  is  im- 
moderate. 

The  grand  volume  is  the  last.  There  is 
nothing  more  magnificent  in  modem  litera- 
ture. The  two  children,  who  have  been 
taken  as  hostages  by  Lantenac,  have  been 
placed  in  the  second  story  of  the  castle  in 
an  old  library.  And  L*Im&nus,  the  cniel, 
unscrupulous  lieutenant  of  Lantenac,  has 
proclaimed  to  the  besiegers  from  the  top  of 
the  tower,  that  unless  the  besieged  be 
allowed  to  leave  it  safe  and  sound,  he  will 


fire  the  castle,   and  the  children  shall  be 
burned.   This  condition,  however,  is  refused, 
for  Lantenac  must  not  escape.     The  prog- 
ress of  the  siege  is  elaborately  described. 
The  hand-to-hand,  fierce,  uproarious  death- 
combats  by  torchlight  in  each  successively- 
defended  vaulted  'chamber,  and  on  the  nar- 
row spiral  staircase  of  the  tower,  amid  smoke 
and  grime  of  gunpowder,  these  have  all  the 
verve  and  movement  of  Homer  or  Walter 
Scott.     We  hold  our   breaths,  as  the  be- 
siegers gain  little  by  little  upon  the  desperate 
defence  ;  while,  as  a  relief  to  the  storm  of 
rage  and  slaughter,  the  innocent  play  and 
prattle  of  those  two  little  children  in  th^ 
library  are  elaborately  recorded.     It   is   a 
wonderful  contrast.     And  never  has  the  poet 
written  more  exquisitely  of  children  than 
here.      They  talk,  they  laugh,  they  eat  the  . 
simple  food  provided  for  them  ;  they  mimic 
the  awful  battle-sounds  faintly  heard  through 
the  thick  walls.     They  even  smile  at  the 
terrible  dawn  of  hell-fires  that  are  to  con- 
sume them  ;  and  then  they  slumber  together 
in  their  cot,  their  rosy  limbs'and  curly  heads 
illumined  by  flame.     But  Gauvain  has  sent 
for  a  ladder,  that  every  effort  may  be  made 
to  save  them.     Something  like  it  is  seen 
arriving  ;   but,  alas  !   no  ladder  I  it  is  the 
guillotine  for  Lantenac.     The  sinister  guillo- 
tine on  the  plateau  opposite  the  castle  rock, 
and  the  sinister  old  tower  are  thus  brought 
face  to  face.      Feudal  privilege,  darkness, 
superstition,  cruelty,    and  the  savage  ven- 
geance of    revolution.      Sergeant  Radoub 
appears  again.     He  climbs  like  a  cat  by  a 
breach  in  the  wall  from  the  rez-de-ckaussSe 
to  the  first  story.     Here  there  is  a  wounded 
man  of  the  garrison.      The  encounter  be-  . 
tween  these  two  is  most  vividly  described — 
Radoub,  while  fighting,  jesting  half -savagely 
in  barrack-room,   saiis-culotte  slang.      The 
grim   humour  of   this    to-the-life   relation 
artistically  relieves  the  horror  and  gravity  of 
the  event.     He  finds   up  there  arms  laid 
ready  for  the  besieged  when  they  shall  be 
driven  to  this  story.      Of  them  he  makes 
the  best  use,  till  the  besieged  suppose  that 
the  enemy  have  somehow  taken  this  cham- 
ber of  the  first  floor  ;  so  they  abandon  it,  to- 
gether with  that  below,  and  rush  up  to  the 
second  story.     Here  the  defenders  barricade 
themselves,    and    receive  absolution  from 
their  priest,  thinking  their  last  hour  arrived. 
Suddenly  a  great  stone  in  the  wall  turns, 
and  reveals  a  secret  passage.     Hilmalo,  the 
boatman,  who  alone  had  known  of  it,  had 
used  the  knowledge  to  deliver  them.    He  ap- 
pears, and  they  are  saved.     But  one  person 
must  remain  to  keep  the  foe  in  check,  while 
the  rest  escape.      L'lm^nus  remains.     He 
kills  many  who  try  to  force  their  way  up,- 
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until  through  an  aperture  Radoub  plunges  a 
sword  into  his  stomach,  and  springs  into  the 
chamber  alone,  surprised  to  find  it  apparently 
untenanted.  L'Imanus,  dying,  has  crept  to 
the  train  of  combustible  materials  his  infer- 
nal  ingenuity  has  laid,  communicating  with 
that  more  modem  part  of  the  building  where 
the  children  are,  and  set  it  alight.  Radoub 
in  the  twilight  does  not  see  any  one  ;  but  a 
shot  fired  by  the  prostrate  L'Imanus,  graz- 
ing him,  he  says,  '  Mais  si  !  il  y  k  quel- 
qu'un  I  Qui  est  ce  qui  k  la  bonte  de  me 
faire  cette  politesse  ?  ' 

Now  the  mother,  Michelle  Flecliard,  has 
been  wandering  on  for  many  a  league,  to 
find  her  children  at  La  Tourgue.     The  be- 
haviour of  the  rough  strange  woman,  driven 
to  desperation  among  the  frightened  people 
of  the  country,  who  hardly  dare  assist  her  ; 
her  determined  tramp  onward,  though  she 
is  nearly  dying  from  weakness  and  fatigue  ; 
her  first  sight  of  the  sombre  tower  reddened 
with  sunset ;    all  is  inimitably  real.     She 
arrives  at  the  summit  of  a  rolling  plateau 
that  faces  the  castle,  that  faces  indeed  the 
,  library  where  her  children  are,  though  there 
is  a  profound,  but  very  narrow  ravine  be- 
tween this  plateau  and  the  rock  on  which 
the  castle  is  built.     As  soon  as  she  arrives 
there,  the  lower  story  of  the  castle  begins  to 
smoke,  and  a  tongue  of  fire  'rushes  out  of 
the  window.     And  by  the  glare  of  this  flame 
she  distinguishes  in  the  library  (for  she  can 
83e  into  it) — ^her  children — asleep  !  and  the 
flames  mounting  towards  them.     '  £lle  jeta 
un  cri  effrayant.     Ce  cri  de  Michelle  Flech- 
ard  flit  un  hurlement.     H^cube  aboya,  dit 
HomSre. '     Now  Lantenac  (his  companions 
having  dispersed  by  his  orders),  issuing  out 
of  the  secret  passage,  sees  between  the  trees 
this  conflagration  illumining  the  tower,  and 
the  poor  woman,  hagard  et  lamentabhy  bend- 
ing over  the  ravine.     He  hears  also  her  ciy. 
*  Cette  figure,  ce  n'etait  plus  Michelle  Flech- 
ard  !  c'etait  Gorgone.     Les  mis^rables  sont 
lea  formidables.     La  paysanne  s'^tait  trans^ 
figur6e  en  £um6nide.     £lle  se  dressait  1&, 
au  bord  de  ce  ravin,  devant  cet  embrase- 
ment,  devant  ce  crime,  comme  une  puissance 
sepulcrale  ;  elle  avait  le  cri  de  la  bete,  et  le 
geste  de  la  d^esse  :  sa  face,  dont  tombaient 
des  imprecations  semblait  un    masque  de 
flamboiement.     Rien  de  souverain   comme 
TeclMr  de  scs  yeux  noyes  de  larmes  ;    son 
regard  foudroyait  I'incendie. '     Then  he  tells 
us  what  fell  from  this  mother.     And  all  we 
can  say  is  that  if  one  would  have  his  mind 
set  at  rest  as  to  what  is  the  true  language  of 
tragedy  in  supreme  situations,  the  simple, 
or  the  ornate  and  recondite,  let  him  read 
this  and  learn — for  here  it  is.     There  is,  in- 
deed, one  awful  short  phrase,  and  one  only. 


in  all  her  long'prayer  and  cry  of  agony,  that 
descends  to  terrible   depths,   or  rises  into 
sublime  heights  of  imagination  :  '  O  !   s4Ia 
devaient    mourir    comme    ccla,    je   tuemift 
Dieu  ! '     One  only  means  there  is  of  savinpr 
them — a  huge  iron  door  of  commtmicatioii 
between  the  second  story  of  the  tower,  and 
the  second  story  of  the  more  modem  castle, 
built  upon  arches  thrown  across  the  ravine, 
where  the  children  are.     It  cannot  be  stove 
in.     And  one  alone  has  the  key  of  it — Lan- 
tenac !     Now  Lantenac  heard  and  saw  the 
mother's  awful  despair — he  thought  of  the 
little  children — he  re-entered  the  secret  pas- 
sage,  and  appeared  among  the  astonished 
victors  in  the  tower,  who  were  vainly  thun- 
dering  at  the  iron  door.     He  calmly  opened 
it,  and  passed  into   the  flames,    the  floor 
crambling  to  ashes  behind  him.     The  chil- 
dren, awake,  were  admiring  the  ruddy  glow, 
but   feeling  the   great  heat,    were   calling 
*  Maman  ! '  out  of  window,  seeing  her,  while 
she  frantically  shrieked  their  names.     Lante- 
nac brought  a  ladder  (kept  in  the  castle)  and 
reached  it  out  of  one  of  the  windows — Ra- 
doub and  the  besiegers  mounting  to  form  a 
human  chain  up  the  rungs  of  the  ladder.  To 
the  first  of  them  the  marquis  hands  one  child  ; 
then  he  hands  another.     Of  the  youngest, 
Georgette,  two  years  old  only,  he  inquires 
her  name.     She  answers  with  a  lisp  and  n 
smile  :  the  fierce  old  man  kisses  her.     Then 
Lantenac  slowly  and  majestically  descends 
the  ladder  amid  the  flames.     (Hugo  has  an 
eye  always  to  picturesque,  grandiose  external 
effect.)     Arrived  at  the  bottom,  Cimourdain 
arrests  him,  and  confines  him  in  his  own 
dungeon.    But  Gauvain  meditates  that  night , 
pacing  to  and  fro  before  the  prison.     The 
sense  of  family  ties  comes  over  him  ;  he  is 
fall  of  admiration,  and  surprized  delight  that, 
even  in  Lantenac,    the   light   of  love   haa 
dawned,  so  as  to  cause  him  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  these  little  ones  ;   he  cannot  bear 
that  this  act  should  bring  him  to  death. 
Shall     the   righteous  republic  be    so    im- 
placable ?     Long  he  debates  with  himself, 
feeling  also  how  much  there  is  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  severity  in  this  particular  case  ; 
but  finally  he  enters  the  prison,  intending  to 
remain  thei^  in  place  of  his  relative.     The 
marquis,  on  first  seeing  him,  speaks  at  great 
length  to  him  with  bitter  upbraiding  frank- 
ness    about    existing     complications     and 
events,  both  public  and  private.     You  can 
hear  the  cold,   half-jesting,   sarcastic,    yet 
indignantly   eloquent,   proud   nobleman  of 
the  old  school  in  every  word.     All  is  a  per- 
fect revelation  of  the  character,  and  of  the 
aristocratic  idea.     Hugo  himself,  be  it  re- 
membered, has  been  in  early  life  a  royalist, 
and  is  of  noble  family.     Before  Lantenac 
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he  speaks  of  as  a  *  persistence  of  energie?,' 
nay,  even  as  an  '  individuality  '  of  mental 
and  moral  force.  With  twenty  mortal 
marders  on  his  crown,  the  consensus  of  our 
faculties,  which  is  no  longer  living  organism 
nor  its  definite  correlations,  rises  to  confront 
us  again.  This  is  '  more  strange  than  such 
a  murder  is. ' 

But  the  difficulties  that  surround  this, 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  question  of 
the  survival  of  special  functions,  are  too 
great  for  me.  I  am  bewildered  and  puzzled, 
and  tarn  from  it  gladly  to  express  entire  ac- 
quiescence in  all  that  Mr.  Harrison  says  about 
the  human  future. 

We  have  been  taught,  and  we  teach,  that 
the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  which  we  do 
lives  after  us,  and  lives  in  others.  All  those 
who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
will  find  what  Mr.  Harrison  says  about  living 
for  others  in  life,  and  living  in  them  after 
death,  very  true.  This'truth  has  been  sung 
and  said  by  poets  and  philosophers,  and 
taught  by  women  in  all  ages.  It  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often  or  urged  too  strongly, 
nor  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  lucid  and 
eloquent  manner  in  which  this  great  and 
universally  recognized  truth  is  once  more 
brought  before  us.  But  it  is  not  a  new 
thing  to  tell  us  that  man  is  '  heir  of  all  the 
ages.'  Even  Mr.  Harrison  can  scarcely 
charge  upon  Christianity  the  attempt  to  cut 
off  that  entail.  We  acknowledge  that  we 
hold  in  trust  treasures  of  high  thought  and 
noble  deed  which  we  are  to  bequeath  to 
others,  brightened  with  the  added  lustre  of 
present  effort  and  new  achievement. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Harrison  gives  us  noth- 
ing that  we  do  not  now  possess,  and  he  takes 
away  all  that  makes  it  worth  having.  In 
order  to  blind  us  to  our  loss  he  seeks  to  en- 
hance the  excellence  of  that  which  he  leaves, 
— as  a  mother  who  should  deem  it  necessary 
to  deny  to  her  child  meat,  might  enlarge  upon 
the  delight  of  sucking  a  bone.  He  takes 
from  us  our  belief  in  the  *  communion  of 
saints  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins. '  He  will 
not  allow  us  to  *  look  for  the  resurrection  of 
^the  dead  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. ' 
And  he  offers  in  their  stead  a  *  conviction 
of  posthumous  activity,'  dependent  on  the 
survival  of  special  functions.  This  *  posthu- 
mous activity, '  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
immortality,  may,  it  seems,  be  either  im- 
mediate or  remote.  There  are  men  now  liv- 
ing who  must  be  already  in  enjoyment  of 
the  former.  How  does  it  affect  Mr.  Carlyle  ? 
His '  mighty  intellectual  nature  is  being,  and 
has  long  been,  borne  over  the  world  on  the 
wings  of  thought ;'  the  world  is  *  enormously 
affected  by  his  intellect. '  Is  this  enough, 
or  is  he  cursed  with  that  yearning  for  fuller 


knowledge  and  higher  powers  that  ia  *  as 
unreasonable  as  a  desire  to  become  the  im- 
material principle  of  a  comet '  ? 

We  know  the  place  assigned  to  woman  by 
the  Positivist.  We  know  the  deserted  tem- 
ple and  the  tawdry  shrine.  Excluded  from 
art,  from  science,  from  politics,  and  from 
the  work  of  education,  she  is  to  become  the 
object  of  a  humiliating  worship,  and  the  idol 
of  a  debased  creed.  But  until  then,  and 
whilst  the  old  traditions  allow  us  to  carry  on 
our  old  work,  how  are  we  to  execute  it  ? 
God  has  been  eliminated  from  the  religion 
of  the  future,  and  now  man  is  being  argued 
away.  What  terms  are  we  to  substitute  for 
them? 

How  are  we  to  make  children  understand 

*  functional  relations,  *  and  *  molecular 
changes  '  as  they  affect  conduct  ?  How  are 
we  to  appeal  to  *  the  combined  activity  of 
the  human  powers,  organized  round  the 
highest  of  them, '  even  when  we  have  been 
informed  which  is  the  highest  of  them  ?  I 
foresee  that  I  and  the  little  consensus  by  my 
side  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  school- 
room, and  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  am  ever 
to  tell  him  to  try  and  be  good,  or  what  he 
is  expected  to  understand  by  it.  I  cannot 
appeal^  to  his  sense  of  right  or  his  love  of 
truth.  What  is  right  or  wrong,  or  true  and 
false  ?  Whj  should  there  be  any  right  or 
truth  ?  There  may  be  certain  things  whibh 
I  consider  desirable  for  the  *  human  future, ' 
but  my  neighbour  may  not  agree  with  me, 
and  I  cannot  see  why  he  should,  or  why 
there  should  be  the  same  standard  of  right 
and  tnith  in  any  two  counties  in  England. 
Nor  do  I  see  on  what  ground  I  can  say  to  a 
child  that  *  submission,  courage,  and  exer- 
tion are  to  be  the  weapons  with  which  he 
will  fight  life's  battle.'  Why  should  he 
submit,  and  to — what  ?  I  dare  not  ask  to 
whom. 

Even  when  a  consensus  is  thoroughly  in- 
formed as  to  molecular  changes  and  func- 
tional relations,  how  are  we  to  make  it  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  truth  and  mercy, 
justice  and  purity  ?  and  if  not,  how  are  we 
to  do  without  them  ? 

Of  course,  we  must  never  interfere  with 
the  vnll  of  a  child.  No '  rational  thinker  ' 
could  do  so.  It  is  dependent  on  molecular 
changes. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  inform  and  instruct 
the  mind.  Mind  is  an  exploded  error. 
Nothing  is  to  be  recognized  beyond  *  the 
fact  of  thinking. ' 

•  We  can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  affections. 
The  mother  loves  her  child,  and  the  child 
his  mother,  qua  human  organism  ;  and  we 
love  each  other,  qua  something  or  other  not 
yet  clearly  defined. 
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belief  that  that  which  is  unfinished  is  not 
ended  ;  that  the  Creator  has  room  and  to 
spare  in  the  boundless  wealth  of  his  uni- 
verse ;  that  there  is  a  future  of  work  and 
hope  and  joy  which  is  ours  and  theirs,  a  fel- 
lowship with  saintSy  and  a  communion  with 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

In  our  ignorance  we  use  familiar  types  and 
figures  to  express  the  unknowable.  We  talk 
of  fire  for  purification,  and  the  harp  for  joy. 
We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  tell,  what  the 
future  life  may  be,  but  we  stretch  a  hand 
out  into  the  du*kness  and  say,  '  Guide  me, 
O  Father  ;  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil — 
for  thou  art  with  me. '  And  this  Mr.  Har- 
rison tells  me  is  a  creed  gross,  sensual,  indo- 
lent, and  selfish.  What  docs  he  offer  in  its 
stead  ? 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  woman  to 
understand  the  language  in  which  the  religion 
of  the  Positivist  is  promulgated.  Biologi- 
cal studies  have  hitherto  formed  small  part 
of  our  education.  Not  only  are  there  few 
women  who  can  discriminate  between  the 
province  of  anatomy  and  that  of  physiology, 
there  are  few  who  have  so  much  as  a 
familiarity  with  the  technical  terms  of  any 
science.  But  this  discussion  on  the  Soul 
and  Future  Life  is  one  that  affects  the  whole 
aim  and  the  highest  work  of  a  woman's  life. 
It  may  modify  both.  Women  are  bound  to 
try  and  understand  it,  and  to  see  in  what 
way,  through  their  influence,  it  is  likely  to 
affect  humanity.  I  do  not  underrate  the 
difiicultv  of  such  a  task,  nor  am  I  unmind- 
ful of  the  inadequacy  of  my  own  powers  to 
its  due  performance.  So  many  aspects  of 
the  subject  have,  however,  been  considered 
by  the  writers  who  replied  to  Mr.  Harrison,* 
and  BO  few  of  these  writers  attempted,  any- 
thing like  broad  or  exhaustive  treatment, 
that  I  think  I  may  be  excused  for  consider- 
ing it  only  from  the  special  point  of  view 
which  I  have  indicated,  and  within  the  limits 
which  that  implies.  Now  if  I  understand  Mr. 
Harrison's  exposition,  the  right  faith  is  this. 

Every  fact  of  thinking  has  a  functional 
relation  with  molecular  change. 

£very  fact  of  will  has  a  f  unetional  relation 
with  molecular  change. 

Every  fact  of  feeling  has  a  functional  re- 
lation with  molecular  change. 

Thinking,  mll^  BXid  feeling,  or  affection, 
have  in  fact '  all  been  analyzed  out  till  they 
stand  forth  as  functions  of  living  organs,' 
and  *  the  whole  range  of  man's  powers ' 
becomes  the  *  multiform  functions  of  a  liv- 
ing oi^anism.' 

*  '  A  Modem  Sympodaro.'  The '  Nineteenth 
Centory/  September  and  October,  1877. 


Now  my  knowledge  of  physiology — such 
as  it  is — ^leads  me  to  expect  that  no  function 
can  be  independent  of  its  corresponding 
organ,  and  that  if  yon  destroy  an  organ  its 
function  cannot  be  perpetuated.  If  I  may 
be  allowed  to  simplify  a  formula  which  I 
find  still  rather  bewildering,  I  will  state  it 
thus  :  My  body  is  an  organism,  and  /  am 
its '  multiform  functions. '  There  can  be  no 
functions  when  there  is  no  oiganism.  There 
can  be  no  /  when  theie  is  no  body.  That 
is  to  say,  I  and  my  body  are  not  two,  but 
one.  We  are  inseparable,  coexistent,  and 
conterminous.  So  far,  even  if  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Harrison,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  take  in  his  meaning. 

Moreover,  I  gather  from  him  ^that  these 
two  become  one,  not  by  the  conversion  of 
the  molecule  into  spirit,  nor  by  the  taking 
of  the  spirit  into  molecule  ;  and  that  none 
is  afore  or  aft^r  the  other,  and  none  is 
greater  or  less  than  another.  At  this  point, 
however,  I  am  arrested  by  a  warning  against 
'  confusion  of  substance. '  I  am  told  that  I 
must  not  explain  the  spiritual  side  of  life  by 
the  physical^  under  penalty  of  being  con- 
sidered '  no  rational  tninker  ;'  which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  condemna- 
tion to  '  everlasting  fire  '  of  the  older  creed. 

There  are  subtleties  connected  with  this 
statement  which  may  well  employ  the  theo- 
logians of  the  future,  and  I  ouit  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  fundamental  doctnnes  of  the  new 
faith.  It  appears  that  in  the  place  of  thai 
which  has  hitherto  been  called  mouI  we  are 
to  speak  of  '  the  combined  activity  of  the 
human  powers,  organized  around  the  highest 
of  them,'  or,  as  an  equivalent  tenn,  'the 
consensus  of  the  human  faculties.'  That 
which  we  have  hitherto ,  known  under  the 
name  of  spiritual  life  is  to  be  henceforth 
called  '  the  combination  of  intellectual  and 
moral  energy,  which  is  the  source  of  re- 
ligion. ' 

I  have,  moreover,  learnt  that  conscious- 
ness is  the  sum  of  the  sensations  of  a  partic- 
ular organism  ;  therefore  when  the  oipmism 
is  dissolved  there  b  nothing  left  to  which  to 
attribute  consciousness.  That  is,  I  am  for- 
bidden to  use  the  word  person.  I  am  no 
longer  the  actor  behind  the  mask.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  personality,  and  there  is 
no  inunortality  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it 
is  intelligible  to  me.  '  When  the  brains  are 
out  the  man  will  die,  and  there  an  end.* 

This  is  the  Positivist  faith,  which  except 
the  mass  believe  faithfully  they  cannot  ac- 
quire that '  sense  of  a  posthumous  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  their  fellows  which  al- 
ready affects  the  thoughtful  and  the  refined.  * 

At  this  point  Mr.  Harrison  recognises  the 
immortality  of  a  sort  of  a  something  which 
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he  speaks  of  as  a  '  persistence  of  energies, ' 
nay,  even  as  an  '  individuality  '  of  mental 
and  moral  force.  With  twenty  mortal 
murders  on  his  crown,  the  consensus  of  our 
faculties,  which  is  no  longer  living  organism 
nor  its  definite  correlations,  rises  to  confront 
us  again.  This  is  '  more  strange  than  such 
a  murder  is.  * 

.  But  the  difficulties  that  surround  this, 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  question  of 
the  survival  of  special  functions,  are  too 
^eat  for  me.  I  am  bewildered  and  puzzled, 
and  tarn  from  it  gladly  to  express  entire  ac- 
quiescence in  all  that  Mr.  Harrison  says  about 
the  human  future. 

We  have  been  taught,  and  we  teach,  that 
the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  which  we  do 
lives  after  us,  and  lives  in  others.  All  those 
who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
will  find  what  Mr.  Harrison  says  about  living 
for  others  in  life,  and  living  in  them  after 
death,  very  true.  This  "truth  has  been  sung 
and  said  by  poets  and  philosophers,  and 
taught  by  women  in  all  ages.  It  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often  or  urged  too  strongly, 
nor  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  lucid  and 
eloquent  manner  in  which  this  great  and 
universally  recognized  truth  is  once  more 
brought  before  us.  But  it  is  not  a  new 
thing  to  tell  us  that  man  is  '  heir  of  all  the 
ages.'  Even  Mr,  Harrison  can  scarcely 
charge  upon  Christianity  the  attempt  to  cut 
off  that  entail.  We  acknowledge  that  we 
hold  in  trust  treasures  of  high  thought  and 
noble  deed  which  we  are  to  bequeath  to 
others,  brightened  with  the  added  lustre  of 
present  effort  and  new  achievement. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Harrison  gives  us  noth- 
ing that  we  do  not  now  possess,  and  he  takes 
avray  all  that  makes  it  worth  having.  In 
order  to  blind  us  to  our  loss  he  seeks  to  en- 
hance the  excellence  of  that  which  he  leaves, 
— ^as  a  mother  who  should  deem  it  necessary 
to  deny  to  her  child  meat,  might  enlarge  upon 
the  delight  of  sucking  a  bone.  He  takes 
from  us  our  belief  in  the  *  communion  of 
saints  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins. '  He  will 
not  allow  us  to  *  look  for  the  resurrection  of 
^the  dead  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. ' 
And  he  offers  in  their  stead  a  *  conviction 
of  posthumous  activity, '  dependent  on  the 
survival  of  special  functions.  This  *  posthu- 
mous activity, '  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
immortality,  may,  it  seems,  be  either  im- 
mediate or  remote.  There  are  men  now  liv- 
ing who  must  be  already  in  enjoyment  of 
the  former.  How  does  it  affect  Mr.  Carlyle  ? 
His  ^  mighty  intellectual  nature  is  being,  and 
has  long  been,  borne  over  the  world  on  the 
wings  of  thought ;'  the  world  is  *  enormously 
affected  by  his  intellect.'  Is  this  enough, 
or  is  he  cursed  with  that  yearning  for  fuller 


knowledge  and  higher  powers  that  is  ;  as 
unreasonable  as  a  desire  to  become  the  im- 
material principle  of  a  comet '  f 

We  know  the  place  assigned  to  woman  by 
the  Positivist.  We  know  the  deserted  tem- 
ple and  the  tawdry  shrine.  Excluded  from 
art,  from  science,  from  politics,  and  from 
the  work  of  education,  she  is  to  become  the 
object  of  a  humiliating  worship,  and  the  idol 
of  a  debased  creed.  But  until  then,  and 
whilst  the  old  traditions  allow  us  to  carry  on 
our  old  work,  how  are  we  to  execute  it  ? 
God  has  been  eliminated  from  the  religion 
of  the  future,  and  now  man  is  being  argued 
away.  What  terms  are  we  to  substitute  for 
them? 

How  are  we  to  make  children  understand 

*  functional  relations,'  and  *  molecular 
changes  '  as  they  affect  conduct  ?  How  are 
we  to  appeal  to  *  the  combined  activity  of 
the  human  powers,  organized  round  the 
highest  of  them,'  even  when  we  have  been 
informed  which  is  the  highest  of  them  ?  I 
foresee  that  I  and  the  little  consensus  by  my 
side  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  school- 
room, and  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  am  ever 
to  tell  him  to  try  and  be  good,  or  what  he 
is  expected  to  understand  by  it.  I  cannot 
appeal^  to  his  sense  of  right  or  his  love  of 
truth.  What  is  right  or  wrong,  or  true  and 
false  ?  Why  should  there  be  any  right  or 
truth  ?  There  may  be  certain  things  whfch 
I  consider  desirable  for  the  *  human  future, ' 
but  my  neighbour  may  not  agree  with  me, 
and  I  cannot  sec  why  he  should,  or  why 
there  should  be  the  same  standard  of  right 
and  truth  in  any  two  counties  in  England. 
Nor  do  I  see  on  what  ground  I  can  say  to  a 
child  that  *  submission,  courage,  and  exer- 
tion are  to  be  the  weapons  with  which  he 
will  fight  life's  battle.'  Why  should  he 
submit,  and  to— what  ?  I  dare  not  ask  to 
whom. 

Even  when  a  consensus  is  thoroughly  in- 
formed as  to  molecular  changes  and  func- 
tional relations,  how  are  wo  to  make  it  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  truth  and  mercy, 
justice  and  purity  ?  and  if  not,  how  are  we 
to  do  without  them  ? 

Of  course,  we  must  never  interfere  with 
the  toill  of  a  child.  No  *  rational  thinker  ' 
could  do  so.  It  is  dependent  on  molecular 
changes. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  inform  and  instruct 
the  mind.  Mind  is  an  exploded  error. 
Nothing  is  to  be  recognized  beyond  *  the 
fact  of  thinking. ' 

*  We  can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  affections. 
The  mother  loves  her  child,  and  the  child 
his  mother,  qua  human  organism  ;  and  we 
love  each  other,  qua  something  or  other  not 
yet  clearly  defined. 
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So  far  as  the  young  are  concerned,  we  are 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  education  without 
any  appeal  to  the  will,  the  conscience,  or  the 
affections.  "What  are  wc  to  do  for  the 
infimi,  for  the  feeble  in  mind  as  well  as  body, 
for  the  aged  ?  These  are  the  heavy  riders  in 
the  race,  and  it  is  they  who  will  hence- 
forward be  most  heavily  weighted.  What 
consolation  shall  we  have  to  offer  them  I 
How  can  we  speak  of  love  and  hope  and 
patience  ?  Why  should  they  suffer,  and  yet 
submit  1  Nay,  why  should  a  woman  lavish 
care  and  thought  and  time  upon  one  who 
has  become  *  un distinguishable  from  the 
nearest  infirm  pauper,'  who  is  *  feeble, 
secluded,  and  silent,'  who  is  *  old  and  in- 
capable of  fresh  achievements. ' 

The  poor  and  the  sick,  the  aged  and  the 
dying,  are  objects  of  contempt  to  a  rational 
thinker  ;  and  the  pitiless  logic  of  the  Posi- 
tivist  will  teach  woman  not  to  seek  to  pro- 
long the  *  torpid  existence  '  of  one  who  is  a 
burden  to  her.  Let  her  rather  hasten  *  the 
dispersion  of  the  body  into  gas  and  dust. ' 
Life  is  nothing  for  the  old — death  is  noth- 
ing. "They  have  done  with  the  human 
future,  and  there  is  no  other. 

A  work  of  lowly  love  to  do,  for  God,  on'whom  I 
wait. 

Alas,  that  is  all  an  idle  dream,  and  yet  how 
beautiful  it  has  made  life  and  death  !  Death 
is  terrible.  We  are  not  designed  to  escape 
it.  We  do  not  pretend  to  make  it  less  ter- 
rible than  it  is.  But  when  it  draws  near  we 
ask  why  it  is  a  lofty  faith  to  hold  that  it 
brings  annihilation,  and  a  degrading  one  to 
believe  that  in  death  we  are  obeying  the  will 
of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  and  that 
even  then  we  can  say,  '  Thou  shalt  call,  and 
I  will  answer  thee  :  thou  wilt  have  a  desire 
to  the  work  of  thy  hands  '  ? 

Frances  Martin. 
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(1.)  Papers  relating  t-o  the  Bearganization  of 
the  Western  and  North-  Western  Frontier  of 
India.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  command  of  Her  Majesty.    1 878. 

(2.)  The  Country  of  Baloehistan:  its  Geog- 
raphy^ Topography^  Ethnology^  and  His- 
tory, By  A.  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.S., 
Bom.  Uncov.  Civil  Service.     8vo.     1877. 

(8.)  Ban/ifl;  or^  Our  Afghan  Frontier.  By 
S.  S.  Thorbubn,  India  Civil  Service,  Settle- 
ment Officer  of  the  Ban  nil  District.  8vo. 
1876. 

(4.)  The  Northern  Barrier  of  India:  a  Pof^ 


ula/r  Account  of  the  Jummoo  and  Kashmir 
Territories,  By  Frederic  Drew,  Assoc! • 
ate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Assistant 
Master  of  Eaton  College;  formerly  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Kashmir's  Service.    8vo.    1877. 

(6.)  Eastern  Persia.  An  Account  of  the  Jour- 
neys of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission, 
1870-71-72.  Edited  by  Major-General  Sir 
Frederic  John  Goldsmid,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I., 
British  Commissioner  and  Arbitrator.  Pub- 
lished by  the  authority  of  the  Government 
of  India.     2  vols.  8vo.     1876. 

(6.)  England  and  Russia  in  the  East :  a  series 
of  Papers  on  the  Political  and  Geographical 
Condition  of  Central  Asia.  By  Major-Gen- 
eral Sir  Henrt  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  Member  of  the  Council  of  India.  8vo. 
1876. 

(7.)  Turkistan.  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Eus- 
sian  TurJcistan^  Khohand^  Bukhara^  and 
Kuldja.  By  Eugene  Schutlbr,  Phil.  Dr., 
Member  of  the  American  Geographical  Soci- 
ety and  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical 
Society.    2  vols.  8vo.     1876. 

(8.)  Clouds  in  the  East:  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures on  the  Perso-  Turkoman  Frontier.  By 
Valentine  Baker.    8vo.    1876. 

Ignorance  has  been,  in  all  ages,  closely 
allied  to  fear  :  in  the  material,  as  in  the 
moral  world,  what  is  strange  is  awful  ;  and 
the  same  instinct  which  formerly  represented 
the  inhabitants  of  distant  countries  as  men 
with  heads  growing  beneath  their  shoulders, 
still  gives  rise  to  frequent  anxieties  and 
vague  alarms.  To  these,  exact  knowledge  is 
the  only  true  check  ;  the  scientific  study  of 
geography  and  history  is  the  only  tnie  anti- 
dote. This  may  not  indeed  dispel  our  anxi- 
eties ;  it  may,  with  clarion-like  voice,  sound 
a  true  alarm  ;  but  whatever  it  does,  it  will 
act  as  a  guide  or  as  a  warning,  and  will  ban- 
ish that  uneasy  sense  of  doubt  and  mystery 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  discomfort  and 
disquietude.  It  is  'with  feelings  such  as 
these  that  we  note  the  titles  of  the  books 
that  wo  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  enter  on  the  attempt  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  results  of  the  latest  ex- 
aminations into  the  topography  and  geogra- 
phy, into  the  social  8nd  political  history  of 
the  countries  which,  in  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tended sense,  may  be  spoken  of  as  forming 
the  North- Western  Frontier  of  our  Indian 
Empire. 

It  is  of  course  familiarly  known  that  the 
countries  whose  boundaries  march  with  ours 
are  called  Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan  ; 
that  they  are  mountainous  ;  that  their  people 
are  wild  and  warlike,  and  that  our  troops 
sustained  a  bloody  reverse  there  about  forty 
years  ago.  But  here,  unless  wc  are  mis- 
taken, the  general  information  comes  to  an 
end.     Wc  do  not  think  that  the  bulk  of 
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even  well-informed  readers  have  ever  serious- 
ly inquired  into  the  character  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  of  the  'people  that  dwell  amongst 
them,  their  race,  their  language,  or  their 
religion  ;  and  since  we  English  are  just  as 
prone  as  our  neighbours  to  forget  or  ignore 
what  is  unpleasant,  we  think  there  are  com- 
paratively few  to  whom  the  slaughter  of 
English  troops  in  the  Ehaibar  Pass  is  more 
than  a  name,  who  have  any  distinct  idea 
of  the  circimistances  which  led  to  the  Eng- 
lish occupation  of  Cabul  in  the  August 
of  1839,  or  the  disastrous  retreat  from  it 
in  the  January  of  1842.  This,  however, 
is  merely  a  matter  of  prejudice  and  distaste, 
for  the  history  of  the  Afghan  War  has 
been  written  many  times  ;  and  any  one  who 
chooses  may  learn  that  we  did  not  sustain 
that  shameful  defeat  in  invading  Afghanis- 
tan, but  in  retiring  from  it;  that  wild  as  the 
coimtry  is,  there  was  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  our  advancing  soldiers,  no 
difficulty  even  in  the  way  of  their  holding  it 
for  a  short  time,  !f  only  they  had  been  com- 
manded with  ordinary  skill  and  ordinary 
prudence  ;  if  the  general,  worn  out  with 
years  and  disease,  had  not  pracitically  re- 
signed the  disposition  of  the  troops  to  the 
political  agent  who  was  associated  with  him. 
but  none  the  less,  a  very  general  misunder- 
standing on  this  point  has  led  to  a  very  gene- 
ral misimderstanding  of  the  whole  question 
which  the  consideration  of  our  North-West 
Frontier  involves  ;  and  whilst,  on  the  one 
side,  that  frontier  has  been  spoken  of  as 
open  to  attack,  it  has,  on  the  other,  been 
argued  with  apparent  plausibility,  that  if  the 
Afghan  people  and  the  Afghan  country  could 
prevent  the  passage  of  an  English  army 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  much  more  cer- 
tainly could  they  prevent  the  suggested  pas- 
sage of  a  Russian  or  any  hostile  army  now, 
or  in  years  to  come  :  if  English  soldiers 
were  slaughtered  as  sheep  in  the  narrow 
goi^es,  what — it  has  been  asked,  with  na- 
tional, and  perhaps  pardonable,  vanity — 
would  be  the  probable,  nay,  certain  fate  of 
the  soldiers  of  any  other  country  ? 

It  is  well,  therefore,  at  the  outset  of  this 
geographical  and  historical  inquiry,  to  say 
that  it  has  been  proved,  over  and  over  again, 
that  neither  the  country  of  Afghanistan  nor 
its  people  can  hinder  or  seriously  delay  any 
powerful  enemy.  From  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory to  the  present  time  hostile  armies  have 
passed  forwards  and  backwards  through  it 
almost  at  pleasure.  Alexander,  Jenghis 
Khan,  Timiir,  Baber,  and  Nadir  Shah,  great 
warriors  and  powerful  kings,  whose  names 
have  lived  through  the  turmoil  and  confu- 
sion of  Oriental  history^  swept  over  it,  as  if 
the  mountains  existed  only  in  fable  ;   and 


the  Afghans,  frightened,  or  flattered,  or 
bribed  into  submission,  made  but  seldom  a 
real,  and  never  an  effective,  resistance.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  conquest  by  the  English,  each 
one  of  the  numerous  conquests  and  invasions 
of  India,  historical  or  non-historical,  was 
made  through  ^^ghanistdn,  and  after  first 
subj ugating  or  overawing  that  country.  The 
mountain  ranges  are,  therefore,  not  able  to 
prevent,  nor  are  the  people  able  to  oppose, 
an  enemy  advancing  with  a  numerous  and 
well-appointed'  anny.  This  is  the  evidence 
of  history  :  that  of  geography  partly  ex,- 
plains  it,  and  would  explain  it  altogether  if 
our  knowledge  was  equal  to  the  task.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  examine,  so  far  as  is 
permitted  to  us,  into  the  principal  features 
of  this  border-land. 

Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan  must  be  con- 
sidered as  physically  either  one  country,  or 
many.  They  are  two  only  in  name,  and  so 
far  as  they  may  be  said  to  be  inhabited  re- 
spectively by  Baluchis  and  Afghans  ;  but  in 
all  strictness,  each  separate  valley  is  inhabited 
by  a  different  tribe,  more  frequently  than 
not  at  war  or  in  blood-feud  with  its  neigh- 
bours. The  social  condition  is  thus  not 
wholly  unlike  that  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ; 
but  the  feuds  are,  if  not  more  bitter,  at  least 
more  lasting,  as  having  their  origin  often  in 
a  difference  of  language,  and  in  a  difference 
of  race. 

The  whole  tract  which  is  now  comprised 
under  the  two  names  of  Baluchistan  and 
Afghanistiin  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
roughly  divided  into  three  parts  ;  but  these 
have  no  direct  relation  to  the  parts  which- 
bear  the  distinctive  names,  nor  have  the  po- 
litical boundaries  at  present  assigned  to  them 
any  interpretation  in  physical  geography. 
On  the  east,  towards  India,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation is  a  natural  one  ;  and  though  the 
boundary  has  more  than  once,  in  past  cen- 
turies, been  pushed  to  the  Indus,  the  transi- 
tion from  mountain  to  plain  is,  for  the  most 
part,  unmistakable.  But  on  the  west, 
towards  Persia,  the  boundary  is  purely  po- 
litical, or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  historical. 
Neither  in  inhabitants  nor  in  physical 
features  is  there  any  distinction  between  the 
part  of  Baluchistan  which  is  now  subject  to 
the  Khan  of  Kalat,  and  the  western  part 
which  is  now  included  as  a  province  of 
Persia  ;  and  the  two  together  formerly  con- 
stituted that  province  to  which  Nadir  Shah 
first  gave  the  name  of  Baluchistilin,  the  land 
of  the  Baluchis.  On  the  north  also  the 
boundary  is  historical,  and  extends  to  some 
distance  beyond  the  mountains.  The  real 
or  geographical  distinction  is  between  the 
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southern  district,  in  which  the  mountain 
ranges  run  from  cast  to  west,  or  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  coast ;  the  northern,  where,  so 
far  as  we  know,  they  run  rather  from  north- 
east to  south-west ;  and  the  western,  which 
is  a  wide  sandy  plain,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  but  extremely  fertile  where  a  supply 
of  water,  as,  for  instance,  near  the  course  of 
the  Uelmand,  admits  of  cultivation. 

But  from  this  point  of  view,  Persia  al^o 
forms,  geographically,  a  part  of  the  eas^e 
country.  The  mountam  ranges  are  continm- 
ous,  or  nearly  so.  .  In  Persiia,  they  occupy 
the  south-western  half,  towering  to  an  occa- 
sional height  of  18,000  feet,  and  running 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  As  they  ap- 
proach Baluchistan,  they  turn  to  the  east, 
and  again  to  the  north-east,  through 
Afghanistan,  till  they  come  near  or  join  on 
to  the  giant  range  of  the  Hindd  Kush,  the 
continuation  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Kuen-lun, 
and  the  Thian  Shan,  the  great  backbone  of 
the  continent  of  Asia.  This,  though  at  a 
lower  and  irregular  elevation,  runs  towards 
the  north-west,  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  it  again  rises  into  the  Elburz 
mountains,  and,  in  the  dormant  but  still 
smouldering  Dam^vand,  reaches  a  height  of 
18,000  feet. 

Roughly  speaking,  this  mountain  system 
resembles  a  TJ,  with  a  line  drawn  across  the 
top,  the  interior  of  which  is,  by  comparison, 
a  plain,  though  a  very  irregular  one,  sinking 
from  a  level  of  8,000  feet  near  the  moun- 
tains to  one  of  500  feet  near  the  centre  ;  and 
this  plain,  if  it  may  be  so  called,'  consists 
almost  entirely  of  sandy  and  salt  deserts,  the 
one  marked  exception  being  the  province  of 
Sist^n,  now  divided  between  Afghanistan 
and  Persia,  which  is  watered  by  the  river 
Helmand.  There  is  thus  no  geographical 
or  natural  separation  of  Baluchist&n  or 
Afghanistan  from  each  other,  or  from  Per- 
sia ;  they  have  often,  in  times  past,  been 
subject  to  Persia  ;  and  their  present  inde- 
pendence is  mainly  due  to  the  weakness  of 
the  Persian  Government  during  the  last  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years. 

The  people  of  Baluchistan  are  divided 
into  the  Brahuis,  or  Highlanders,  and  the 
Nharuis,  or  Lowlanders,  which  last  are  the 
Baluchis' proper.  The  distinction  between 
these  is  not  a  mere  distinction  of  dweUing- 
place  ;  it  is  a  distinction  of  race  and  lan- 
guage, similar  to,  but  broader  than  that 
which  exists  between  the  English  and 
Welsh,  or  between  the  lowland  and  high- 
land Scotch.  The  Nharuis  are  an  Aryan 
people,  tall,  handsome,  and  active,  savage 
and  predatory,  speaking  a  corrupt  dialect  of 
Persian  ;  whilst  the  Brahuis,  who  believe 
that  they  arc  the  original  inhabitants,  speak 


a  Dravidtan  dialect.  The  traditions  of  an 
ignorant  people  can  carry  little  weight,  but 
it  seems  probable  enough  that  the  Brahuis 
really  were  the  original  settlers,  and  were 
driven  to  the  hills  by  the  Aryan  invaders. 
StiU,  the  only  thing  that  we  really  know  is, 
that  there  the  two  distinct  tribes  are — 
people  of  different  appearance  and  of  differ- 
ent language,  but  now  all  of  the  same  re- 
ligion, the  Suni  Muhammedan.  Another 
people,  fewer  in  numbers,  but  broadly  dis- 
tinguished from  these  others,  are  the  Rinds, 
or  *  brave  men, '  who  are  settled  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  country,  now  known  as 
Kachhi.  These  are  also  Aryans,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  forced  their  way  in 
from  the  eastward,  at  a  much  later  period. 
But  these  three  tribes  are  subdivided  into 
very  many,  representing — it  has  been  sug- 
fifesled  —  successive  waves  of  the  conquest 
from  the  west.  More  than  forty  are  named. 
The  people  of  each  valley  are,  in  fact,  in  a 
state  of  practical  independence,  subject  to 
their  own  chiefs,  speaking^thcir  own  dialect, 
and  plundering  or  killing  their  neighbours 
without  reference  to  any  outer  rule. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  Baluchistan — 
Afghanistan — is,  in  a  similar  way,  divided 
amongst  people  of  very  different  nation- 
alities ;  the  valleys  and  lowlands  being 
inhabited  by  the  Afghans  proper,  or,  as 
they  call  themselves,  Pathans,  an  Aryan 
people,  speaking  Pashto,  a  dialect  of  Per- 
sian ;  whilst  the  highlands  of  the  north- 
east are  inhabited  by  the  Hazarehs,  who 
are  described  as  *  a  very  remarkable  race, 
speaking  an  old  Persian  dialect,  and  yet 
having  all  the  physical  characteristics  of 
Kalmuck  or  Tartar  descent. '  *  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  believes  that  these  are  the  de- 
scendants of  a  Scythian  tribe,  who  oc- 
cupied the  district  in  the  first  century  be- 
fore Christ,  and  have'since  been  dispossessed 
and  driven  up  by  the  intruding  Aryans  ;  and 
though  there  are  objections  to  this  view, 
and  Major  Raverty,  a  competent  authority 
on  Asiatic  ethnology,  is  disposed  rather  to 
think  that  these  men  of  Kadmuck  physiog- 
nomy are  themselves  the  intruders,  descend- 
ants of  certain  Turk  regiments  established 
there  by  the  Mogul  conquerors,  the  balance 
of  probabilities  seems  to  be  with  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  whose  theory  is  supported  by 
numerous  analogies,  not  only  as  in  Baluchis- 
tan, but  in  all  the  mountain  district  further 
east,  Jummoo  and  Kashmir,  where  we  every- 
where find  at  the  lowest  grade  of  society, 
forming  a  caste  distinct  from  all  above  them, 
not  only  by  their  base  condition,   but  by 

♦Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  'Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Qeographlcal  Society/  vol.  xx.  p.  251. 
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feature  and  form,  a  people  that  Mr.  Drew, 
speaking  with  the  knowledge  of  ten  years^ 
residence,  believes  to  be  undoubtedly  *  the 
rentinants  of  the  early  pre- Aryan  race  that 
inhabited  India.' 

The  same  is  admitted  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  low  caste  Hindus  all  through  India  ;  and 
though  in  the  plains  the  pre-Aryan  type  has 
been  in  great  measure  obliterated  by  centu- 
ries of  occasional  intermixture,  the  distinc- 
tion is  still  in  many  places  clear  enough,  and 
in  some,  the  primitive  people  have  even 
maintained  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  and 
independence.*  However,  and  notwith- 
standing the  barrier  of  caste,  the  tendency 
is  to  assimilate.  Even  in  the  hill  country  of 
Ka^mir,  where  the  Aryan  occupation  is 
possibly  much  more  recent,  and  where  the 
refuge  of  the  mountains  would  help  to  keep 
the  races  more  distinct,  it  still  happens,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Drew,  *  that  in  each  nation 
the  lowest  caste  has  something  of  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  ; 
their  language  is  the  same  as  that  of  those 
they  live  with,  and  has  no  connection  with 
that  of  the  similar  caste  in  the  neighbouring 
nation.  In  form  and  feature  they  are  some- 
what like  and  somewhat  different  from  those 
who  are  in  some  measure  their  masters. '  It 
has  been,  and  is  generally  believed  that 
these,  whom  we  must  call  the  aborigines, 
throughout  India,  are  of  Tartar  origin. 
General  Briggs  adduces  many  peculiarities 
of  language  which  seem  to  confinn  this, 
though  some  able  wnters  have  maintained 
that  they  are  rather  akin  to  Hottentots, 
Andaman  Islanders,  Papuans,  and  the  blacks 
of  Australia.  However  that  maybe,  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Doms  in  Kash- 
mir, or  the  Hazarehs  in  Afghanistan,  low 
castes  or  distinctly  hill  tribes,  are  akin  to 
the  Tartars,  although  they  have  in  speech  as- 
similated themselves  to  the  dominant  Aryans, 
any  more  than  that  the  Brahuis  of  Baluchis- 
tan are  Tartars  who  have  preserved  the  lan- 
guage of  their  race. 

But  the  whole  question  is  one  of  great  and 
complex  difficulty,  which  we  can  here  only 
refer  to.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  point  out  clearly  the  fact  that  in  the 
hill  country  of  Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan 
these  presumably  original  tribes  have  main- 
tained their  distinction  and  their  practical 
independence  ;  that  though  they  may  be 
nominally  subjects  of  the  Khan  of  Kalat  or 
the  Amir  of  Cabul,  they  are  there  really  as 
a  distinct  people,  with  a  hereditary  hatred 
of  their  countrjrmen,  and  a  blood-feud  with 
all  their  neighbours.     It  is  this  that  has,  in 

*  Major-General  Briggs,  *0n  the  Original 
Tribes  of  India/  in  '  Report  of  British  Associa- 
tion for  1850/  pp.  169-176.* 


great  measure,  kept  both  these  countries 
closed  to  European  travellers.  There  is  no 
supreme  authority,  and  the  nominal  ruler 
in  each  is  naturally  averse  to  be  burdened 
with  a  responsibility  for  actions  which  he 
cannot  control.  He  knows  that  a  stranger 
wandering  through  the  coimtry  would  nm  a 
very  great  risk  of  being  ill-treated,  plun- 
dered, or  killed  ;  he  knows  also  that  if  this 
stranger  should  be  an  Englishman  he  would 
have  in  some  way  or  other  to  answer  for  it ; 
and  the  easiest  plan  to  avoid  all  such  trou- 
ble is  to  forbid  the  entrance.  If  an  Eng- 
lishman in  disguise  should  choose  to  run  the 
risk,  the  country  might  be  traversed,  but  to 
no  good  purpose  ;  it  would  be  impossible 
either  to  take  notes  or  observations,  or  even 
to  make  any  particular  inquiries,  as  the  un- 
usual appearance  of  interest  would  awaken 
suspicion,  which  might  and  probably  would 
be  fatal.  And  again,  the  country  might  be 
not  only  traversed,  but  surveyed,  if  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  had  a  wish  on  the 
subject  so  strong  as  to  induce  it  to  put  a 
pressure  on  the  rulers  at  Cabul  or  Kalat,  but 
this  it  has  repeatedly  shown  it  will  not  do  ; 
for  any  such  urgency  might  give  rise  to  a 
difficulty  in  the  political  relations  between 
the  two  governments,  or  produce  a  strain 
which  it  has  been  the  earnest  endeavour  on 
our  part  to  avoid.  But  whether  this  ought 
not" to  be  done,  even  at  such  a  risk,  is  a 
question  which  governors  and  secretaries 
would  do  well  to  consider.  Should  there 
come  a  real  necessity  for  our  having  correct 
topographical  information,  we  have  it  not, 
and  it  might  then  be  too  late  to  get  it. 

At  present  we  know  little  more  of 
Afghanistan  or  even  of  Baluchistan  than 
that  they  are  wildly  mountainous.  Of  the 
passes  or  possible  roads  amongst  these  moun- 
tains, we  know  next  to  nothing  ;  of  the  di- 
rections and  subdivisions  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  our  knowledge  is  very  far  from  per- 
fect ;  and  though  we  know  in  general  tenns 
that  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Afghanistikn  they  run  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  that  to  the  north  of  Kanda- 
har they  become  more  confused,  irregular 
spurs,'  possibly,  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  which 
lies  neariy  east  arid  west,  north  of  the  line 
joining  Herat  with  Cabul,  we  are  ignorant 
of  almost  every  detail  the  knowledge  of  which 
would  be  necessary  for  even  the  simplest 
military  operations.  We  do  not,  for  in- 
stance, know  whether  the  direct  road  from 
Cabtll  to  Herat  is  practicable  for  artillery 
and  heavy  waggons  :  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  it  is  not,  that  it  is  too  steep  and 
rugged,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence. 

But  a  great  deal  of  even  the  little  that 
'  is  known    regarding  the  topography  and 
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orography  of  AfghanistAn  is  locked  up  in 
the  secret  records  of  the  India  Office,  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  object  of  this 
almost  ostentatious  display  of  mystery, 
unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  veil  the  extent  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  Government  itself.  And 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  this  ;  for  Colonel  Mac- 
Gregor,  the  author  of  the  official  Gazetteer 
of  Afghanistan,  which  has^een  printed,  but 
has  been  made  of  such  a  strictly  confidential 
character  tiiat  he  is  not  sure  tliat  he  would 
be  justified  in  reading  it  himself  without  per- 
mission— though  he  is  thus  not  able  t6  tell 
what  is  in  it,  has  still  felt  at  liberty  to  speak  of 
what  is  not  in  it.*  *  We  do  not  knoY'^,'  he 
says,  *  the  proper  course  of  the  Indus  be- 
tween Boonjee  and  Tahkot ;  and  of  the 
Dard  valleys  which  drain  into  it  on  either 
side  between  these  pointi^,  we  know  not  much 
more  than  the  name.  Of  the  tributary  val- 
leys of  the  Gilgit  River,  we  do  not  know  a 
quarter  enough  ;  and  the  same  may  bd  said 
of  Vakhan  and  Badakhshan,  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  Chitral  and  Kashkar  valleys. ' 
In  agreement  with  Colonel  MacGregor,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  best  maps  dot  in  that 
part  of  the  Indus  as  uncertain  ;  and  Mr. 
Drew  has  marked  the  whole  of  the  district 
referred  to  as  *  unexplored. ' 

*  Coming  further  south,'  continues 
Colonel  MacGregor,  *  our  knowledge  of  the 
hill  country  all  along  the  frontier,  till  we 
come  to  Sind,  is  extremely  limited  :  the 
country  of  the  Afridis  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes  is  almost  a  sealed  book.  To  show 
that  I  am  not  exaggerating,'  he  adds,  ^  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  three  times  fruit- 
lessly given  in  lists  of  no  less  than  seventeen 
important  military  routes,  leading  from 
Afghanistan  to  our  frontier,  of  which  we 
liave  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  our 
Government  to  form  any  sound  opinion.' 
Suppose  it  necessary  to  send  a  force  to 
Herat ;  by  what  route,  he  asks,  would  such 
a  force  enter  Afghanistan  f  Probably  by 
the  Bolan  Pass  ;  not  because  it  is  the  most 
convenient,  for  our  principal  military 
strength  is  in  the  Punjab,  not  in  Sind,  and 
could  much  more  easily  be  concentrated  at 
Mooltan  than  at  Sukkur.  Simply,  then,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  any  other  way  suffici- 
ently well.  And  yet  in  the  list  alluded  to 
'  there  are  no  less  than '  six  other  routes 
mentioned,  which  are  probably  not  inferior 
in  any  one  respect  to  the  Bolan. ' 

The  Bolan  itself,  though  recognized  as  the 
caravan  road  from  the  plains  to  the  uplands 
of  BaluchistAn,  and  though  known  in  modem 
liistory  as  the  road  through  which  our  little 

* '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society/  vol.  xx.  p.  249. 


army  advanced  in  1839,  is  by  no  means  a 
good  military  road.  The  fact  that  in  1839, 
8-inch  mortars,  24-pounder  howitzers,  and 
16-poimder  guns  were  taken  through  the 
pass,  has  been  stamped  in  many  a  memory 
which  does  not  hold  the  very  great  difficulty 
and  cost  of  the  journey.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  recall  these.  The  pass  is  sixty  miles 
in  1  ength  :  it  is,  in  places,  exceedingly 
steep,  in  others  exceedingly  narrow.  In 
1839,  the.  passage  took  six  days.  There 
was  no  opposition,  except  that  the  banditti 
of  the  hills  cut  off  all  stragglers,  but  the 
artillery  horses  were  painfully  distressed. 
The  baggage  cattle  died  by  dozens  ;  the 
stream  of  the  Bolan  River  was  tainted  by 
the  carcasses  of  dead  camels  ;  there  was  lit- 
tle danger,  but  much  discomfort.  *  The 
way  was  strewn  with  baggie,  with  aban- 
oned  tents  and  stores  ;  luxuries  whi<;h  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  would  have  fetched 
their  weight  twice  counted  in  rupees  were 
left  to  be  trampled  down  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  the  rear,  or  carried  off  by 
the  plunderers  about  them. '  * 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  very  small  ex- 
pedition, forming  the  escort  of  Major  Sande- 
man,  the  Political  Agent  at  Kalat,  has 
again  passed  through  the  Bolan.  This  took 
with  it  no  guns  except  a  few  mountain 
howitzers,  which  were  carried  through  the 
pass  without  difficulty  on  the  backs  of 
mules  ;  but  the  narrative  contains  many  such 
entries  as,  *  A  very  heavy  road  over  shingle;' 
*  Very  heavy,  over  rough  shingle  and  huge 
blocks  of  rocks  ;'  *  The  pass  grand,  witJi 
lofty  perpendicular  rocks  on  either  side. '  f 
On  the  way  back  they  came  by  the  Mtlla 
Pass.  This,  writes  Captain  Young,  '  was 
impassable  for  other  than  mountain  guns  ; 
field  and  horse  artillery  should  always  march 
up  the  Bolan  Pass  ;  it  is,  without  doubt,  the 
shortest  and  most  easy,  and  capable  of  being 
converted  into  an  excellent;^  road  for  all 
branches  of  the  service. '  J  After  the  storm- 
ing of  Kalat,  in  1839,  a  part  of  our  force  re- 
turned by  this  Muia  Pass,  with  light  field- 
pieces  ;  and  some  travellers  have  represented 
it  as  better  and  of  easier  and  more  regular 
ascent  than  the  Bolan  ;  but  Captain  Young's 
opinion,  after  having  actually  taken  his  guns 
through  both,  is  conclusive  on  this  point ; 
and,  as  giving  effect  to  it,  the  Government 
has  since  taken  measures  not  only  to  make 
a  serviceable  road  through  the  Pass,  but  to 
carry  a  branch  of  the  Indus  railway  across 

^__ _^ ■  ■  -     1  1MB 1 ^ 

*  Ea)re'8  '  War  in  Affi^hanistan/  vol.  1.  p.  407. 

f '  Account  of  an  Expedition  up  the  Bolan 
Pass.'  By  Capt.  H.  Q.  Young,  R.A.,  in  'Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution/  vol. 
ix.  pp.  613^28. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  X.  p.  72, 
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the  low  eonntiy  of  Kachhi  to  Dadnr,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pass,  thus  connecting  the  high- 
land of  Baluchist^,  and  thence  also  of 
Afghanistan,  with  Karachi  and  the  sea,  and 
opening  out  a  commercial  route  to  the  inte- 
rior, such  as  has  been  hitherto  beyond 
cither  hope  or  expectation. 

Besides  these  two,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his 
valuable  little  work  on  Baluchistan,  has 
enumerated  nine  other  passes,  but  all  within 
tho  distance  of  sixty  miles,  leading  from  the 
plains  of  Kachhi  to  the  highlands  of  Sarawlin 
and  Jhalaw^  :  most  of  them,  however, 
would  seem,  from  the  detailed  description, 
to  be  passes  only  in  name,  and  certainly  not 
military  passes,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term.  In  one,  that  by  the  Gazak 
River,  the  path  is  in  one  place  so  difficult, 
that  the  assistance  of  ropes  is  needed  in  order 
to  get  through  it.  Mekh-ka-rastah,  which 
is  entered  from  the  plains,  twelve  miles 
north-west  of  Kotri,  is  '  a  very  difficult 
pass,  and  so  named  on  account  of  some 
wooden  pegs  fastened  in  the  face  of  a  pre- 
cipitous ridge  of  rock,  thirty  feet  high,  to 
assist  the  traveller  in  ascendii^  and  descend- 
ing. '  There  is  still  another  pass  to  the  nofth 
of  the  Bolan,  through  which  Major  Sande- 
man  with  an  escort  and  a  party  of  Baluch 
chiefs  recently  marched.  The  details  of  this 
route  have  not  been  published,  but  it  is 
mentioned  as  leading  by  an  easy  ascent  to 
the  high  table-land  of  Quetta.  At  Qnetta 
our  Government  lias  now  established  a  small 
military  station,  in  accordance  with  old  treaty 
rights,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Khan  of 
Kalat,  the  immediate  object  being,  it  is  un- 
derstood, to  maintain  the  commercial  security 
of  the  Bolan,  which  had  been  much  disturbed 
by  the  banditti,  whom  the  rumours  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  Khan  and  the  Eng- 
lish Government  had  called  to  action  and  to 
outrage  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that,  in  the 
pursuance  of  these  duties,  tne  neighbouring 
roads  will  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  our 
knowledge  of  this  locality  be  placed  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing. 

But  the  question  still  remains — Is  there  no 
road  from  the  Punjab  direct  to  Cabul  and 
Herat  ?  Of  Colonel  MacGregor*s  seventeen 
proposed  routes,  we  can,  of  course,  say  noth- 
ing. The  Khaibar  Pass,  leading  straight  to 
Cubul  from  Atak,  on  the  Indus,  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  traversed  several  times. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  it  was  by  it 
that  Alexander  the  Great  came  down  to  the 
plains  ;  but  if  we  are  to  accept  Mr.  Grote's 
identification  of  Aomos  with  Mount  Maha- 
ban,  sixty  miles  higher  up  the  Indus  than 
At^,  it  would  seem  at  least  probable  that  he 
advanced  by  some  route  further  north,  high 
up,  possibly,  on  the  slope  of  the   Hindu 


Kttsh  :  and  in  any  case  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  that,  though  Alexander  had  not  the 
long  and  heavy  artillery  or  commissariat 
train  of  a  modem  army,  a  large  proportion 
of  hb  soldiers  were  h^rily-armed  infantry, 
that  some  also  were  heavy  cavalry,  and  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  very 
well  traverse  roads  of  excessive  difficulty. 

Agfdn,  as  to  the  country  beyond  Kanda- 
har, it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  former  days, 
not  only  the  wild  hordes  of  Jenghis  Klian 
or  Timur,  but  the  more  solid  anny  of  Alex- 
ander, passed  through  it  without  difficulty. 
We  do  not  know  by  what  routes  :  even  if 
these  were  distinctly  named,  our  ignorance 
of  the  country  would  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  identify  them  ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  fact  that  very  large  armies  have  passed 
forwards  and  backwi^s  from  Herat  to 
Cabul,  and  through  the  Hindu  Kush,  possi- 
bly by  Bamian,  from  Balkh  to  Cab  ill,  or 
from  Cabul  to  Balkh  and  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  without  serious  difficulty,  and  with- 
out, so  far  as  we  know,  want  of  food  or  for- 
age. And  yet  Colonel  MacGregor  has  to 
tell  us  that  *'  though  in  our  most  recent  and 
best  map  of  Central  Asia  the  hills  and  rivers 
of  the  country  north  of  Kandahar  and  cast 
of  Herat  are  very  boldly  and  graphically  de- 
lineated, the  fact  is  we  have  almost  no  war- 
rant for  placing  anything  here  but  a  blank. 
And  this  is  a  country  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  through  it  lead  important 
military  routes,  from  Maimana  to  Cabul  ; 
from  Bala  Murghab  to  Cabul ;  two  routes 
from  Herat  to  Cabul,  one  by  Bamian  and 
the  other  by  Besud  ;  a  route  from  Herat  to 
Ghizni ;  and  a  direct  route  from  Cabul  to 
Furrah.  Besides  all  these  unknown  routes, 
there  are  a  series  of  passes,  no  less  than  thir- 
teen in  number,  which  lead  over  the  Hindti 
Kush  from  Balkh  and  Kunduz  to  Cabul,  re- 
garding the  military  practicability  of  whic'h 
we  are  absolutely  ignorant. ' 

Is  this  as  it  should  be  ?  We  have  no  hes- 
itation in  answering.  No  !  From  whatever 
point  we  view  our  political  relations  with  the 
powers  of  Central  Asia,  it  is  agreed  on  by 
all  that  the  territory  of  Afghan  istiln  and 
Baluchistikn  is  our  border,  and  our  influence 
ought,  even  if  indirectly,  to  guide  or  restrain 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  rulers.  We  are 
answerable,  not  indeed  to  them  but  to  our- 
selves, for  their  safety  from  foreign  a^^es- 
sion,  and  for  their  not  provoking  such  ag- 
gression. Our  Government  ought  therefore, 
indubitably,  to  make  itself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  which  it  may, 
however  unwillingly,  be  called  on  to  occupy 
or  to  defend. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  gain  of  mystery. 
We  believe  that  the  very  last  people  to  be 
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baffled  by  any  such  mystery  as  the  English 
Government  is  in  the  habit  of  professing  are 
those  for  whose  sake  it  is  nominally  set  up. 
We  are,  for  instance,  sure  thdt  twenty-four 
years  ago  the  percussion  fuze  of  the  Moor- 
som  shell,  which  was  a  secret  too  awful  to 
be  revealed  even  to  our  own  officers,  was  as 
familiarly  known  to  the  Russians  as  the 
small  torpedoes,  then  called  Jacobis  or  *  in- 
fernal machines,'  laid  down  off  Cronstadt 
were  to  the  English.  Still  more  recently,  it 
is  from  America  that  the  public  gets  the 
description  of  the  mysterious  Whitehead  tor- 
pedo ;  and  we  think  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  possesses  at 
least  one  copy  of  Mac&regor's  Gazetteer  of 
Afghanistiln.  But  however  this  may  be,  if 
the  India  Office  prefers  to  cloak  it&elf  in 
mystery,  let  it  do  so  ;  but  we  protest  against 
its  cloaking  itself  in  ignorance,  and  giving 
to  that  the  name  of  '  confidential. ' 

Mean  time  it  is  but  too  certain  that  the 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  these;  our 
immediate  neighbours,  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory. Savages  as  they  are,  they  will  refrain 
from  evil  doing  only  where  they  feel  sure 
of  punishment.  If  it  is  not  our  policy  to 
subjugate  them,  it  is,  at  least,  our  duty  to 
prevent  them  injuring  our  subjects  ;  and  this 
can  bo  done  effectually  only  by  running 
good  military  roads  through  the  country 
they  infest,  or  through  so  much  of  it  as 
shelters  those  predatory  tribes  who  own  no 
allegiance  either  to  the  Amir  of  Cabiil  or  to 
the  Khan  of  Kal^t ;  who,  from  their  moun- 
tain lair,  look  down  on  the  valley  of  the  In- 
dus as  Clan  Alpi«)  may  be  supposed  to  have 
looked  down  on  the  Carsc  of  Stirling  ;  and 
who,  yielding  to  the  temptation,  every  now 
and  again  ravage  our  border.  As  it  is,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  take  up  any  news- 
paper which  professes  an  Indian  interest 
without  finding  a  notice  of  some  outbreak. 

Lately  the  disturbers  of  our  peace  have 
been  the  Afridis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kohat  and  Pesh^wur  ;  at  other  times  they 
have  been  Wazirs  of  the  Derajat,  or  Balu- 
chis  of  Sind  or  Derah  Gazi  Khan  ;  but  now, 
and  for  several  years  back,  their  mode  of  at- 
tack, of  robbery,  and  murder,  has  been  the 
same,  and  the  methods  of  conciliation  or  sup- 
pression which  have  been  adopted  on  our 
side  have  been  useless  or  imperfect.  Mr. 
Thorbum,  who,  as  settlement  officer  of  the 
Bannii  district,  was  brought  into  very  close 
acquaintance  with  one  of  tlie  most  serious  of 
these  recent  outbreaks,  has  given  us  a  con- 
nected account  of  it,  and  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand the  confusion  of  local  interests  and 
local  politics  which  is  probably  always  at  the 
bottom  of  the  discontent  and  disturbance. 

The  Muhammed  Khels,    a  clan   of  the 


Waziri,  hold  the  lands^  through  which  'the 
rivers  Tochi  and  Kurm  flow  to  the  plains  ; 
and  these  passes  are  of  considerable  value  to 
them,  as,  though  no  dues  are  nominally 
levied,  no  trader  is  allowed  to  pass  unless  he 
takes  with  him  an  escort  of  their  tribe,  for 
which  he  pays  heavily  :  if  he  takes  an  escort 
from  any  other  tribe,  he  has  to  fight  his  i^ay 
through.  Many  of  these  Muhammed  Khels, 
as  of  other  Waziri  tribes,  have,  of  late  years, 
settled  in  the  plains,  in  British  territory  ; 
and  as  nothing  can  possibly  be  carried  up 
their  passes  without  their  direct  assistance, 
the  custom  has  grown  up  of  holding  them 
responsible.  When  stolen  property  is 
proved  to  have  been  taken  up  any  particular 
pass,  the  tribe  which  is  settled  nearest  to  the 
mouth  of  that  pass  has  either  to  give  up  the 
thief  or  to  make  good  the  loss.  In  return 
for  this  responsibility,  their  lands  are  lightly 
assessed,  and  the  chiefs  nominate  to  a  cer- 
tian  number  of  appointments  in  the  frontier  ' 
militia. 

The  Kurm  Pass,  for  which  the  Muham- 
med Khels  are  in  this  way  responsible,  is 
particularly  important,  as  being  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  many  rich  villages, 
the  plunder  of  which  can  be  thus  carried  up 
into  the  mountains  without  delay  or  diffi- 
culty, if  the  guardians  of  the  pass  neglect 
their  trust ;  and  this,  in  1868,  the  Muham- 
nied  Khels  began  to  do.  An  ambitious  and 
turbulent  fellow  named  Madaman  rose  to  a 
leading  position  amongst  them,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  produced  a  very 
bad  effect.  They  became  possessed  with  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  importance  ; 
they  conceived  that  they  were  slighted  by  the 
Government ;  many  border  offences  were 
clearly  traced  to  the  Kurm  Pass,  and  many 
fines  were  levied  on  the  responsible  Muham- 
med Khels.  In  this  unsettled  state,  and 
amidst  this  discontented  feeling,  things 
drifted  from  bad  to  worse  :  the  better  dis- 
posed amongst  them  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  constrain  the  good-for-nothings,  and  the 
idle  young  men  associated  themselves  with 
Bannuchi  bad  characters,  and  resumed  their 
hereditary  profession  of  robbing  and  camel- 
lifting. 

Many  acts  of  kidnapping  and  exceptional 
violence  at  length  provoked  the  Govemnient. 
In  January,  1870,  a  Hindll  boy,  named 
Ganga,  was  carried  off  in  broad  daylight, 
taken  up  the  Kurm  Pass,  and  a  ransom  de- 
manded from  his  friends.  The  head  men 
of  the  tribe  admitted  indeed  their  responsi- 
bility, but  pleaded  tliat  they  were  powerless 
in  the  matter.  Four  of  them  were  accord- 
ingly seized  as  hostages,  and  held  until  the 
boy  Gan^a  was  restored. 

Then  followed  a  difficulty  about  the  courso 
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of  the  Ktinn.  The  Muhammed  Khels  in 
th^  dry  season  ran  a  dam  across  it,  and  di- 
verted the  stream  to  their  own  lands.  The 
troops  in  cantonments  and  the  townspeople 
of  Edwardesabad  were  deprived  of  drinking 
water.  The  dam  was  cut,  and  the  water 
came  down  as  before,  but  the  Muhammed 
Khels  were  very  angry.  They  went  mad 
with  passion.  With  genuine  savage  cun- 
ning they  prepared  an  ambuscade  for  a  small 
party  of  soldiers  that  they  knew  had  to  pass 
bvi  and  from  it  killed  seven  men  and  three 
horses  :  four  more  men  were  wounded,  and 
the  Muhammed  Kliels  retired  in  safety  to 
their  mountains.  They  had  expected  that 
the  kindred  clans  would  support  them  ;  but 
the  most  powerful  of  these,  the  Hathi  Khels, 
who  could  muster  eight  hundred  fighting 
men,  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  others  followed  the  example. 
The  Muhammed  Khels  were  left  alone  ;  they 
were  proclaimed  outlaws  ;  their  lands  were 
confiscated  ;  they  were  blockaded  in  the 
mountains  ;  they  were  told  that  till  the 
whole  clan,  including  Madaman  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  uprising,  surrendered  un- 
conditionally, the  blockade  would  be  en- 
forced, and  they  would  be  debarred  from 
entering  British  territory. 

They  endured  this  for  fifteen  months  ;  but 
food,  and  the  means  of  procuring  food,  failed 
them  ;  and  at  last,  on  the  20th  September, 
1871,  the  whole  tribe,  men,  women,  and 
children,  came  into  Edwardesabad.  The 
men,  with  heads  bare  and  ropes  tied  round 
their  necks,  cast  their  arms  in  a  heap  at  the 
feet  of  the  Commissioner  and  Deputy-Com- 
missioner, and,"  throwing  themselves  on  the 
ground  before  them,  begged  for  pardon. 
The  women  and  children,  meanwhile,  spread 
like  locusts  over  the  garden,  and  devoured 
^eedily  every  green  thing  they  could  find. 
Six  of  the  head  men  were  sent  to  Lahore 
jail,  where  two  of  them  died  :  the  other  four 
were  released  after  a  year's  imprisonment. 
A  fine  of  seven  thousand  rupees  was  imposed 
on  the  clan  ;  and,  on  that  oeing  paid,  they 
were  allowed  to  resettle  on  their  lands  in 
Britisn  territory. 

Mr.  Thorbum,  in  summing  up  his  detailed 
account  of  this  instance  of  border  warfare, 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  punishment 
was  inadequate  to  the  offence  ;  that  the 
memory  of  the  fine  and  the  fifteen  months' 
suffering  will  soon  fade  away  ;  whilst  that 
of  the  successful  ambuscade,  and  of  the 
slaughter  of  British  soldiers,  will  rem^n  an 
incentive  to  further  attacks.  He  thinks  that 
Madaman  and  some  of  his  accomplices 
should  have  been  hanged,  transported  for 
life,  or,  with  their  families,  deported  to 
another  part  of  India  ;  that  such  penalties 
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would  have  been  longer  remembered,  and 
more  likely  to  act  as  a  deterrent  in  the  future. 

Later  events,  the  conduct  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Afridis  even  at  the  present  time,  the 
petty  war  even  now  being  waged  against  the 
Jowakis,  seem  to  bear  out  Mr.  Thorbum  in 
this  opinion.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  savage  to  act  as  these  savages  did  ; 
and  whilst  we  think  that  such  outbreaks  and 
uprisings  should  be  sternly  repressed  and 
severely  punished,  we  think  also  that  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  a  powerful  civilization 
to*  render  them,  in  the  first  instance,  impos- 
sible ;  and  we  conceive  that  this  would  be 
best  brought  about  by  making,  or  compelr 
ling  the  natives  to  make  and  maintain,  good 
military  roads  through  their  valleys  and 
mountain  passes.  It  might  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary to  hold  these  by  military  posts  :  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  such  posts  might  be  kept 
up  by  a  native  force  under  the  command  of 
a  native  chieftain,  a  feudal  vassal  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  or  of  the  Amir  of  Cabtd. 
The  great  obstacle  in  our  way  is  the  want  of 
a  responsible  governor  to  treat  with  :  if  that 
responsibility  could-  be  called  into  being, 
much  of  the  frontier  difficulty  would  surely 
vanish,  as  it  vanished  lower  down,  whilst  the 
Government  of  Sind,  of  set  purpose  and 
with  a  strong  hand,  upheld  the  autliority  of 
the  ^han  of  Kalat.  It  is  only  recently, 
since  that  purpose  has  wavered  and '  the 
pressure  of  the  strong  hand  has  been  with- 
drawn, that  the  Sind-Baluch  frontier  has 
again  been  disturbed. 

This  unsettled  state  of  the  Sind  frontier, 
and  the  discontent  of  the  Khan,  give  prob- 
ably the  true  interpretation  of  the  policy  of 
the  present  Indian  Government  in  occupy- 
ing Quetta — a  policy  that,  as  far  as  Balu- 
chistan is  concerned,  has  been,  we  believe, 
followed  by  the  happiest  results,  but  which 
has  none  the  less  been  angrily  controverted 
by  many  able  men,  writing  with  the  author- 
ity of  former  high  and  responsible  position, 
though  perhaps  also  with  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  changing  relations  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  and  with  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  find  fault  with  what  is 
new.  It  has  been  said  that  the  occupation 
of  Quetta  is  only  a  first  step  to  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistiln,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
blunder  of  1689  :  it  has  been  said  that  the 
natives,  as  well  of  Baluchisti^n  as  •  of 
Afghanistan,  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and 
will  resent  our  intrusion  with  the  most  sav- 
age hostility.  We  believe  that  much  of  this 
has  been  said  or  written  under  a  wrong  im- 
pression :  we  believe  that  the  Khan  of 
Kalat,  far  from  resenting  our  so-called  in- 
trusion, looks  on  it  rather  as  a  seal  to  his 
authority  ;  that  he  has  quite  wit  enough  to 
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understand,  and  that  lie  does  understand, 
that  it  is  likely  to  enrich  not  only  his  king- 
dom, but  himself — a  thing  wliich  may  prob- 

,  ably  seem  to  him  of  much  higher  importance. 
What  difficulty  there  is  comes  only  from 
Af  ghanistiln .  The  Amir  of  Cabul  con  aiders, 
or  rather — for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  logical  process  of  a  barbaric  mind  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  unravel — ^he  is  said  to 
consider  that  his  authority  is  slighted  by  our 
establishing  a  garrison,  however  small,  in  | 
his  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  that' he  has 
a  territorial  claim  to  Quetta,  and  that  our 
occupation  of  it  is  not  only  an  insult  to  this 
claim,  but  is  a  standing  threat  to  Kandahar 
and  Cabul.  The  conduct  of  the  Afridis, 
on  the  Punjab  frontier,  during  the  past  year, 
is  said  to  be  one  manifestation  of  this  hostile 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Amir.  This  may 
be  doubted  ;  for  the  frontier  tribes  do  not 
readily  admit  their  allowance  to  him  ;  and 
when  they  ravage  our  border,  or  resist  our 
authority,  are  but  acting  as  they  have  acted 
any  time  during  these  last  five  and  twenty 
years,  indulging  their  own  appetite  for 
plunder  and  bloodshed.  More  recently,  it  is 
announced  that  the  Amir  is  collecting  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul  :  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  with  what  object,  for  none  of  the 

V  suggestions  that  have  been  put  forward  seem . 
altogether  satisfactory.  We  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  he  has  any  settled  idea  of 
provoking  England  to  war,  and  of  leading 
an  invading  army  into  English  territory  ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  be  medi- 
tating an  attack  on  our  station  at  Quetta, 
trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  ward 
off  any  evil  consequences.  It  is,  again,  not 
impossible  that  he  is  meditating  an  attack  on 
Persia,  and  a  ^  rectification '  of  the  Sist^n 
frontier,  with  which  he  was  avowedly  dis- 
contented ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  not  impossi- 

.  hie,  it  is  only  very  improbable,  that  he  med- 
itates co-operating  with  our  forces,  and  re- 

.  ducing  the  border  tribes  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection and  obedience.  This  is  indeed  what 
he  ought  to  do,  what  we  ought  to  insist  on 
his  doing  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  Pimj^b 
Government  has  been  all  along  to  ignore  his 
claims  and  his  responsibilities. 

The  present  Amir  of  Cabul,  Shir  Ali,  is 
considered  to  be  a  man  of  unstable  and 
treacherous  character,  one  to  whom  cunning 
is  cleverness  and  falsehood  is  policy.  A 
ssivage  of  this  type  is  not  to  be  won  by  black- 
mail, which  we  may  call  a  subsidy,  but  which 
he  considers  as  a  mark  of  weakness.  He  ac- 
cepts the  gift,  but  despises  the  giver.  If 
Shir  Ali  receives  a  subsidy,  he  is  bound  to 
render  an  equivalent  in  ser^'ice  ;  if  the  pay- 
ment is  made  to  uphold  him  on  the  throne, 
we  ought,  at  least,  to  insist  on  his  maintain- 


ing the  peace  of  that  part  of  his  territory' 
which  marches  with  ours.  If  he  cannot  do 
it,  we  can  ;  if  he  will  not  do  it,  we  must  ;  but 
the  upholding  him  whether  as  a  roi  faineant 
or  as  a  robber  chieftain  is  a  vain  policy  and 
a  useless  task. 

Not  only  geographically,  as  we  have 
already  said,  but  historically,  tliese  countries 
of  Baluchistan  and  Afghanis^n  belong  to 
Persia.  They  were  part  of  the  old  empire, 
and  sent  their  contingents  to  die  at  Mara- 
thon or  at  Platffia.  As  part  of  that  empire 
they  were  subdued  by  Alexander ;  and, 
after  him,  were  held  for  two  centuries  bv 
the  successors  of  Seleucus.  In  many  parts 
of  Banntl,  silver  and  copper  coins,  moulded 
bricks  and  figures,  and  other  antiquities, 
are  dug  up  ;  life-sized  sculptured  or  moulded 
heads,  made  of  artificial  stone,,  and  clearly 
of  Greek  manufacture  or  imitated  from  the 
Greeks,  are  found  ;  and  Sikandar  B^dshah, 
King  Alexander,  is  the  Bannu  equivalent  of 
Arthur  or  of  Chariemagne. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  out  their  later 
history.  Hindt&s,  Mongols,  Persians,  have 
overrun  them  by  turns,  and  possibly  the 
mongrel  descendants  of  each  now  form  the 
different  tribes.  It  has  often  been  suggested 
that  there  is  amongst  these  an  IsraeUtish 
element ;  many  of  the  Pathans  have  the 
marked  features  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  Jewish  ;  and  some  of  them  liavc 
certain  customs  which  would  almost  seem 
to  be  derived  from  the  Mosaic  law — ^such, 
for  instance,  as  the  practice  of  slaying  an 
animal  and  smearing  the  doorway  with  its 
blood,  in  order  to  avert  calamity  ;  the  offer- 
ing up  of  sacrifice  ;  and  the  stoning  to 
death  of  blasphemers.  These  customs  how- 
ever, are  but  feeble  evidence  of  race  ;  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  Hebrew  in  Pashto,  dis- 
tinctly and  certainly  an  Aryan,  not  a 
Semitic,  language.  It  is,  however,  possible 
enough  that  some  Hebrews  were  forcibly 
settled  here  by  the  Persian  conquerors,  and 
that  they  here  taught  some  of  their  religious 
rites,  to  be  handed  down  as  depraved  super- 
stitions. 

Nadir  Shah  was  the  last  who  held  the 
country  as  a  province  of  Persia.  After  his 
death,  in  1747,  Afghanistan  claimed  and 
won  its  independence,  under  Ahmed  Shall 
Dur^ni,  the  founder  of  the  Dur^i  Empire, 
to  whom  Baluchistkn  was  tributary  under 
Nasir  Khan.  Their  later  history  is  not  in- 
teresting, except  so  far  as  it  became  mixed 
with  ours  in  1838  and  the  following  years  ; 
but  between  Persia  and  Afghanistan  or 
BaluchistJin  the  question  of  boundaries  had 
never  been  settled  :  each  held  all  she  could, 
and  claimed  a  great  deal  more.  Persia 
could  not  forget  that  Herat  and  Sistiin, 
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which,  being  well  watered,  were  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  whole,  had  belonged 
to  her;  hence  there  were  frequent  w^ars 
and  squabbles  and  intrigues,  which  have 
been,  for  the  time  at  least,  arranged  by  a 
Boundary  Commission,  arbitratincc  in  the 
name  of  the  British  aovemment. 

The  account  of  the  journeys  and  researches 
of  the  several  members  of  this  Commission, 
Majors  St.  John,  Lovett,  and  Euan  Smith, 
and  of  Mr.  Blandford,  who  accompanied 
Major  St.  John,  with  an  introduction  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  and  Arbitrator,  Major- 
General  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  is  now  be- 
fore us  ;  and  independently  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Sistikn  and  Kalkt  boundary, 
which  was  the  main  object  of  the  undertak- 
ing, it  is  a  most  valuable  description  of  the 
phvsical  geography  of  the  greater  part  .of 
iVrsia,  concerning  which  much  confusion  of 
idea  and  misapprehension  of  facts  have 
liitherto  existed. 

The  settlement  of  these  boundaries  was, 
in  reality,  a  question  of  the  peace  and  pro- 
tection of  our  Indian  frontier  :  as  such,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  rightly  considered  it. 
The  advantage  we  derive  from  it  is  only  by 
the  increased  prosperity  of  our  neighbours  : 
it  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  arts  and  the  virtues  of  peace  ;  and  if 
they  do  not,  if  they  prefer — ^as  they  most 
likely  will — ^to  continue  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  frequent  revolution,  they  will  still  be 
left  to  themselves  to  arrange  their  domestic 
matters  according  to  their  own  tastes.  Per- 
sia has  no  longer  a  pretext  for  interfering, 
or  for  attempting  encroachments. 

But  the  defining  the  Perso-Kal^t  frontier 
involved  an  inquiry  into  both  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  country  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
inluibitants.  It  was  then  set  forward  that 
Nasir  Khan  had  been  governor  of  Baluchis- 
ikn  in  its  widest  sense,  as  a  feudatory  of 
Persia,  under  Nadir  Shah  ;  and  had  after^ 
wards  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Afghan- 
istan, under  Ahmed  Shah.  When  the 
Afghan  monarchy  fell  to  pieces,  this  subjec- 
tion virtually  ceased  ;  but  Baluchistan  also 
fell  to  pieces,  and  its  chiefs  set  up  claims  of 
independence  for  themselves.  This  was 
Persia's  opportunity  ;  and  in  a  leisurely 
(*4irele8S  manner  she  had  from  time  to  time 
asserted  her  sovereignty  over  the  greater 
part  of  Maknin.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  though  the  claims  of  Persia  to  Makr^n 
generally  were  based  upon  somewhat  tradi- 
tionary conquests  of  former  years,  and 
though  she  had  since  been  dispossessed  of 
her  never  well-defined  Makr&n  territories, 
still  the  forcible  reassertion  of  the  Shah's 
sovereignty  over  certain  parts  of  Makrilh 
was  not  a  matter  for  foreign  interference, 


and  that  such  Makn\n  territories  as  at  the 
time  being  she  held  ^n  tribute  were  hers  by 
right  of  possession  ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
that  those  portions  of  Makr^n  obeying  the 
authority  of  the  Khan  of  Kal^t  were  his  by 
possession.  On  this  basis  the  boundary 
line  was  drawn. 

The  boundary,  as  so  fixed,  is  then  histor- 
ical and  political,  rather  than  geographical, 
and  is  widely  different  from  that  shown  in 
the  older  maps,  which  embraces  the  whole 
country  of  the  Baluchis,  the  true  and  natural 
Baluchistan  :  this  crosses  the  country  nearly 
in  the  middle.  Starting  from  Gwatar  Bay, 
and  running  to  the  north-east  for  about  two 
hundred  mUes,  it  then  turns  sharply  to  the 
north-west,  to  the  Zirreh  Swamp,  which  it 
crosses  near  its  northern  end,  after  turning 
again  to  tlie  north-east.  The  previous  un- 
settled condition  of  Makr^n  had  caused  much 
misery  ;  and  though  rebellion,  division,  and 
discord  in  the  Kaltit  country  have  not  yet 
given  opportunity  for  material  improvement, 
the  inhabitants  of  both  comitries  wdll,  it  is 
hoped,  eventually  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  closing  of  the  political  breach. 

The  arbitration  as  to  the  Afghan  frontier 
involved  historical  difiSculties  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  had  afifected  the  settle- 
ment in  Makr^n  ;  wiljh  the  financial  diffi- 
culty added,  that  the  province  of  Si8td.n, 
which  was  the  immediate  subject  of  dispute 
is  well  watered,  and  has  therefore  a  certain 
tax-paying  value,  which  the  great  sandy 
desert  of  Baluchist&n  has  not. 

The  fertility  of  Sist^n  is  described  as 
wonderful.  There  was  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  Commission  that  under  Persian 
rule  its  resources  had  been  much  augmented, 
and  were  still  capable  of  immense  develop- 
ment— ^that  the  quantity  of  grain  that  could 
be  grown  in  the  province  must  be  simply 
enormous.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  a 
nice  place  to  live  in.  *  The  cUmate  during 
the  summer, '  says  Major  Smith,  *  would  ap- 
pear to  be  trying  ;  and  the  Yjiwar,  a  ver}- 
thin  spare  man,  endeavoured  to  give  us  some 
idf a  of  the  fact,  by  saying  that^whenever  he 
sat  down  in  that  season,  the  parched-up 
earth  aromid  him  became  at  once  a  small 
swamp  of  mud,  owing  to  the  excess  of  per- 
spiration. ' 

The  arbitrator  basing  his  decision,  as  in 
the  case  of  Baluchistan,  on  actual  posses- 
sion, laid  down  a  boundary  line,  which  was 
appealed  against  by  both  parties,  but  was 
ultimately  accepted.  '  There  seems, '  writes 
Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  *  to  be  no  real  ob 
stacle  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  settlement 
if  only  the  spirit  of  discord  will  allow  of  a 
mutual  understanding  for  mutual  advantage 

But  in  addition  to  its  very  great  political 
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and  geographical  value,  the  record  of  the 
labours  of  the  Comniiyion  has  a  remarkable 
social  interest,  as  containing  many  details 
of  the  manners  and  industries  of  the  modern 
Persians.  Amongst  these  industries  the 
manufacture  of  shawls  and  carpets  has  a  de* 
cided  pre-eminence  ;  and  the  Karmanis — 
a  people  whose  name,  in  some  of  its  trans- 
formations^ is  curiously  like  that  of  the 
Germans — boast  that  their  shawls  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Kashmir.  The  material  of 
which  these  are  made  is  kurk,  the  fine  wool 
found  next  the  skin  of  the  goat.  To  make 
one  shawl  of  the  best  description,  three 
yards  long,  occupies  a  man  and  two  boys 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  when  it  is  finished  it 
is  worth  about  JC20.  They  are  made  on  a 
horizontal  web,  with  the  right  side  down  : 
the  pattern  can  thus  not  be  seen,  and  the 
workman  is  guided,  not  by  his  eyes,  but  by 
his  memory.  The  pattern  is  written  Out.in 
words,  composed  as  if  it  was  a  piece  of 
poetry,  and  the  bettor  workmen  all  learn 
their  tasks  by  *  heart ;  but  for  beginners, 
"With  a  simple  pattern,  a  man  walks  up  and 
down^  reading  it  aloud  to  them.  The 
bleared  eyes,  pale  sallow  faces,  and  emaci- 
ated bodies  of  the  men  and  boys,  seemed 
to  testify  as  to  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the. 
work  :  they  testified.^  perhaps,  rather  to  the 
ill  effects  of  stooping  over  a  web  for  four- 
teen hours  a  day  of  actual  work,  and  of  the 
employment  of  children  seven  or  eight  years 
old. 

Carpets  are  made  entirely  of  cotton  woven 
in  by  the  fingers,  and  after  every  few 
stitches  the  work  is  hammered  close  together 
with  a  mallet.  Their  manufacture  is  tedious 
and  costly  in  the  extreme,  but  they  are 
beautifully  soft  and  very  durable.  One 
beautiful  carpet,  eleven  yards  long  and  two 
and  a  half  broad,  making  for  the  sacred 
shrine  at  Mash-had,  was  to  take  at  least  two 
years,  and  to  cost  £200.  Such  carpets  are 
as  rare  as  they  arc  costly.  They  rank 
almost  as  works  of  art,  and  are  made  only 
for  shrines,  or  for  grandees  of  the  kingdom  : 
they  thus  scarcely  ever  come  into  ^the 
market,  and  it  is  only  by  an  exceptional 
^chance  that  they  can  be  bought  by  Europeans. 
The  carpet-m^ers,  men  and  boys,  did  not 
look  so  unhealthy  as  the  shawl-makers  :  the 
difference  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  web  of  the  carpet  is  upright,  that 
of  the  shawl  horizontal. 

The  lower  orders  of  Persians  are  described 
as  industrious  and  frugal,  not  too  scrupulously 
'honest,  good-humoured,  but  with  the  care- 
lessness as  to  bloodshed  that  is  common  to  all 
•Orientals.  Here  is  a  story  in  illustration  of 
this,  which,  of  its  kind,  is  perhaps  unique. 
Three  robbers  cut  tlieir  way  one  night  into 


a  house  in  Isfahan,  and  having  collected  all 
the  plunder  they  could  lay  hands  on,  were 
making  their  way  out  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  when  the  owner  woke  up,  and,  hearing 
the  noise,  rushed  to  the  spot.  The  last  rob- 
ber was  wriggling  through  the  hole,  head 
first,  when  the  owner  seized  him  by  the 
feet,  and  held  on,  shouting  lustily  for  assist- 
ance. The  robbers  outside  caught  hold  of 
their  comrade^s  shoulders,  and  tried  to  pull 
him  through,  but  finding  they  could  not  do 
so,  they  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  away. 
The  dead  man  could  not  bear  witness  against 
them  :  the  headless  trunk  could  give  no  clue 
to  their  identity. 

The  general  impression  in  England  has, 
we  think,  been  that,  as  soldiers,  they  are 
worthless  ;  and  their  conduct  during  recent 
petty  wars  has  certainly  been  far  from  bril- 
liant. But  it  is  diflicult  to  say  that  this  is 
not  due  to  the  officers,  rather  than  to  the 
men.  They  fought  well  under  Nadir  Shah, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  at  the 
present  time,  the  peasants,  in  private  life, 
are  enduring  and  courageous.  Colonel 
Baker,  considering  them  with  the  judgment 
of  a  soldier,  speaks  of  them  as  hardy,  and 
admirable  marchers.  *  No  people  in  the 
world, '  he  says,  ^  can  equal  them  in  the  lat- 
ter quality.'  On  one  occasion,  when  in  the 
mountains,  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  he  wished  to  send  a  letter  to  Teliriln, 
sixty  miles  off.  A  lad  offered  to  take  it  and 
bring  an  answer.  During  his  absence  the 
camp  moved  seventeen  miles  further  on  ; 
and  the  boy  did  the  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
miles  of  a  bad  mountain  road,  including  all 
stoppages  on  the  way,  and  some  hours  in 
Tehran,  in  about  fifty-six  hours.  A  man 
who  brought  letters  to  Mash-had  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  the  distance  from  Tehnkn, 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  ten  days. 
Earlier  writers  have  estimated  the  regular 
journey  of  the  public  runners  as  from  fifty 
to  seventy  miles  a  day,*  and  fully  bear  out 
Colonel  Baker's  opinion  of  their  marching 
powers.  We  believe  also  that  on  occasion 
they  have  shown,  and  may  show  a  very 
creditable  courage  ;  but  without  leaders  or 
discipline,  and  crushed  by  a  grasping  and 
comipt  civil  power,  their  ordinary  bearing 
is  mean  and  abject,  and  compares  poorly 
with  that  of  their  neighbours,  the  free  though 
savage  Turkomans  of  the  desert,  who,  on 
the  north-east,  are  continually  encroaching 
on  the  Persian  territory,  encouraged,  possi- 
bly, by  the  Russians,  ready  in  t&eir  turn  to 
seize  on  land  which  the  Turkomans  have 
made  their  own.     It  is  thus  that  along  the 

*  See  notes  to  Rawlinson's '  Herodotus/  vol. 
1.  p.  167,  vol.  Hi.  p.  898. 
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eastern  border  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  Per- 
sian frontier  keeps  retreating  to  the  south, 
and  the  Russian  following  it. 
.  At  the  present  time  the  frontier  is  said  to 
be  the  line  of  the  Attrek  ;  but  between  the 
Attrek  and  the  Gurgan — a  name  still  em- 
balming the  ancient  Hyrcania — is  a  debate- 
able  ground,  where  the  wild  tribes  are  the 
true  lords,  and  where,  as  they  say,  no  Per- 
sian comes  without  a  rope  round  his  neck. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Russians  will  drive  out 
these  nomads,  and  push  their  frontier  to  the 
Gurgan.  It  would  seem  not  improbable 
that  in  this  way  the  Persians,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  very  many  years,  will  be 
altogether  shut 'out  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  Elburz 
Mountains,  which,  being  well  watered,  is 
incomparably  more  fertile  and  more  valuable 
than  the  dry,  sandy,  salt  deserts  to  the 
south. 

Shut  in  by  lofty  mountains  not  only  from 
the  Caspian,  but  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Arabian  Sea,  whilst  the  high  lands  of 
Armenia  and  Anatolia  barricade  the  western 
approach,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  rain- 
bearing  winds  to  pass  over  the  country. 
Except  on  the  outer  slopes  which  drain 
towards  the  seas,  the  yearly  rainfall  does  not 
exceed  five  inches  ;  and  this,  says  Major  St. 
John,  is,  on  most  parts  of  the  plateau,  di- 
vided as  follows  : — *  A  little  rain  is  hoped 
for,  but  not  always  expected,  in  November, 
to  sow  the  early  crops.  In  December  there 
is  generally  a  tolerably  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
and  another  in  February,  followed  by  show- 
ers in  March  and  the  beginning  of  April ; 
after  which  there  is  nothing  but  an  occa- 
sional thunder-storm  in  the  mountains  till 
the  next  winter.  Were  it  not  that  the  lofty 
Jiills  store  the  moisture  in  the  shape  of 
snow,  nine-tenths  of  Persia  would  be  the 
arid  desert  that  half  of  it  is  irow. '  What 
moisture  there  is  must  come,  almost  entirely, 
from  the  Mediterranean  ;  for  the  prevalent 
wind,  following  the  line  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  is  from  the  north-west.  This  during 
the  winter,  when  there  is  the  scanty  rainfall, 
is  almost  permanent ;  and  though,  during 
summer,  it  sometimes  gives  place  to  a  south- 
easterly wind,  the  vapour  which  this  brings 
from  the  Arabian  Sea  is  at  once  intercepted 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
and  none  of  it  penetrates  to  the  basin  of  the 
interior. 

Mr.  Blandford*s  geological  examination 
of  the  mountain  system  shows  that  this  con- 
dition of  Persia  is  comparatively  recent. 
'  The  south-west  slopes  of  the  Z^gros  and 
the  country  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Arabian  Sea  were  still  beneath  the  ocean 
in  early  tertiary  times,  and  the  nummulitic 


sea  extended  far  to  the  eastward,  along  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  very 
possibly  occupied  the  plains  of  northern 
India  and  the  Punjab.  It  certainly  covered 
nearly  the  whole  of  Baluchisttin  and  Sind. ' 
The  geological  ejSoch  when  the  elevation 
took  place  is  perhaps  not  quite  clear  ;  but  it 
is  at  any  rate  evident  that  in  later  tertiary 
times  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were 
further  north  than  they  arc  now,  and  that, 
up  to  a  very  late  period,  the  Persian  Gulf 
extended  far  into  Mesopotamia.  Mr.  Bland- 
ford  thinks  it  probable  ^  that  this  extension 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  existence  of  a  great  inland  lake 
covering  the  Aralo-Caspian  plain  north  of 
Persia,  and  extending  west  to  the  Danube,' 
and  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  this  wide- 
spreading  water-surface  the  great  size  of  the 
ancient  glaciers  of  the  north-west  Himalayas; 
for  if  the  west  wind  so  prevalent  in  North- 
western India  were  moist,  instead  of  being 
dry  as  it  now  is,  there  would  certainly  be 
a  great  increase  in  the  deposition  of  snow 
on  the  western  ranges  of  the  Himalayas. 

It  is  thus,  we  may  conclude,  owing  to  re- 
cent geological  clianges,  to  the  upheaval  of 
the  mountain  ranges^oth  in  the  south  and 
in  the  west,  that  at  the  present  time,  not 
only  a  great  part  of  Persia,  but  of  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  plain,  and  of  Central  Asia  to  tlie 
south  of  it,  is  a  dry  sandy  desert,  over 
which  nomad  tribes^  differing  in  name  though 
resembling  each  other  in  barbarism,  still 
wander,  even  where  they  have  been  lately 
subjugated  by  Russia. 

This  subjugation  of  them  and  their  coun- 
try has  been  the  almost  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  being  brought  into  contact 
with  a  great  power,  which  they  could,  in- 
deed, harass  and  annoy,  but  could  not  re- 
sist. It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that, 
wherever  a  civilized  empire  borders  on  the 
territory  of  savages,  its  boundary  must  ad- 
vance. We  have  found  it  so  in  India  :  it 
is  only  by  a  very  great  effort  that  we  have 
now,  for  some  years,  stayed  our  frontier  at 
the  mountainous  border  of  Afghanisttln  ; 
and  though  it  is  evident  that  any  advance 
must  weaken  our  military  position  and 
strain  our  political  relations,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  we  may  not  be  even  compelled 
again  to  take  onward  steps.  AVo  have  found 
it  so  in  South  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand, 
and  our  kinsfolk  have  found  it  so  in  America. 

But  ignorant  of  this  necessity  of  national 
advance,  and  ignoring  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory, it  has  been  much  the  fashion  of  late 
years  to  cry  out  against  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  frontier  as  an  advance  towards  In- 
dia. We  scarcely  need  to  speak  in  detail 
of  the  very  large  area  in  Central  Asia  which 
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has  been  added  to  Russian  territory  during 
the  last,  fifteen  years  ;  but  it  is  not,  we 
believe,  the  vast  extent  of  these  annexations 
which  has  seemed  alarming,  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  the  annexed  lands  are  worthless, 
that  their  climate  is  excessive,  that  their 
people  are  savages,  that  they  offer  few  temp- 
tations either  to  industry  or  to  trade.  What 
then,  it  is  demanded,  is  the  meaning  of  this 
onward  march  ?  The  question  is  asked  by 
Russians,  as  well  as  by  English  ;  and  the 
frequent  answer  is  that  India,  with  its  fertile 
fields  and  dense  population,  is  the  goal  at 
which  Russia  is  aiming. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff,  in  one  of  his  interesting 
*  Notes  of  an  Indian  Journey,*  has  stated 
Ills  belief  that  no  one  in  Russia  '  whose 
opinion  is  worth  considering  has  ever 
dreamed  of  meddling  with  Herat.'  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  has  a  hereditary  as  well  as  an 
oflBcial  right  to  a  belief  or  opinion  about 
Indian  affairs  ;  but  his  claim  to  our  atten- 
tion, when  he  speaks  about  Russia  and  the 
Russians,  is  less  decided.  If  we  do  not 
know  what  Russian  statesmen  have  thought 
or  dreamed  on  this  question,  it  is  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  we  should  know  :  Russian  ministers  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  taking  all  Europe  into 
their  confidence.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  many  educated  Rus- 
sians have  speculated  freely  on  the  possi- 
bility of  their  advancing  on  Herat  and  In- 
dia. Every  traveller  in  Russia,  in  Asiatic 
Russia  more  especially,  who  has  met  Rus- 
sian officers  in  familiar  intercourse,  has  the 
same  tale  :  they  meditate  on  India,  when 
sober,  and  rave  of  it  when  drunk — which 
would  seem  to  be  very  often.  The  idea 
crops  up  on  even  the  most  unlikely  occa- 
sions, when  Colonel  Baker  and  the  Port- 
Captain  at  Ashurada  were  expressing,  over 
a  friendly  glass  of  punch,  all  sorts  of  good 
wishes  for  the  entente  cordiale  between  the 
two  countries,  the  wife  of  the  latter  ex- 
claimed, with  perfect  good  humour,  *  It's 
sill  nonsense  :  England  and  Russia  are  nat- 
ural enemies  ;  their  interests  are,  and  must 
be,  antagonistic,  and  it  is  of  no  use  pretend- 
ing that  it  is  otherwise. '  We  are  in  no  way 
concerned  here  with  the  truth  of  Madame 
Sideroff's  remark  :  it  is  enough  for  our 
argument  that  a  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer 
holding  an  important  command  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  said  so  ;  and  was,  in 
all  probability,  but  echoing  what  she  had 
been  taught  to  believe,  what  she  had  heard 
her  husband  and  his  equals  say. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Russian  Government  has  ever  seriously  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  any  interference 
with  our  Indian  empire.     W^e  see  no  reason 


to  doubt  that  the  advance  of  the  Russian 
frontier  is  due  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the 
existing  conditions,  and  that,  although  the 
movement  may  have  been  made  willingly, 
or  even  greedily.  It  is  quite  possible  thtt 
Russia  may  have  been  glad  to  find  a  vent 
for  the  energy  of  some  of  her  soldiers,  ii 
field  for  the  ambition  of  some  of  her  nobles. 
She  may  have  remembered  that  these  lands 
were,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  densely  popu- 
lated and  presumably  fertile  ;  that  the  Syr 
Daria  was  formerly  the  Jaxartes,  the  river 
of  cities,  and  continued  to  be  so  in  fact  if 
not  in  name  till  the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan, 
and  even  after  ;  that  Samarcand  was  the 
home  of  Timiir's  court,  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  which  are  well  attested  by  cred- 
ible eye-witnesses,*  She  may  have  con- 
ceived that  under  a  strong  government  the 
country  might  again  be  what  it  had  been, 
and  have  pictured  herself  as  the  mistress  of 
an  Oriental  empire,  the  rival  of  China  or  of 
India  in  its  population,  its  fertility,  and  its 
wealth.  With  all  that,  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  W^e  believe  that  if  such  motives  did 
not  induce  her  willingly  to  move  forward, 
the  necessity  of  her  position  compelled  her 
to  move  unwillingly  ;  and  as  the  necessity 
still  exists,  though  perhaps  in  a  modified 
form,  we  doubt  if  she  has  yet  reached  her 
limit  towards  the  south  or  south-west. 
The  present  balance  of  her  relations  with 
Khiva  or  Bokhara  can  scarcely  be  considered 
stable,  and  caprice  on  one  side  or  the  other 
may  at  any  time  disturb  it.  The  Turko- 
mans, after  their  late  defeats,  and  the  cruel, 
if  not  wanton,  punishments  inflicted  on 
them,  are  bitterly  hostile,  and  are  certain  to 
take  a  bloody  vengeance  should  an  oppor- 
tunity offer.  This  will  lead  to  reprisals  still 
more  bloody,  to  invasion  and  to  conquest. 
In  this  direction  we  see  no  certain  limit  to 
the  Russian  advance  until  the  borders  of 
Afghanistan  have  been  reached.  These 
borders  have  been  clearly  defined  by  our 
Government,  and  accepted  by  the  Russian  : 
they  are  therefore  worthy  of  special  notice. 
As  officially  laid  down,  they  include — 1. 
*  Badaksh^n,  with  its  dependent  district  of 
Wakhan,  from  the  Sarikal  (Wood's  Lake) 
on  the  east  to  the  junction  of  the  Kokcha 
River  with  the  Oxus,  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  Afghan  province  through- 
out its  entire  extent.  2.  Afghan  Turkestan, 
comprising  the  districts  of  Kunduz,  Kulm, 
and  Balkh,  the  northern  boundary  of  which 
would  be  the  line  of  the  Oxus,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Kokcha  River  to  the  post  of 

*  '  Narrative  of  the  Embassy  of  Ruy  Gonzalez 
de  Clavijo  to  the  court  of  Timourat  Samarcand, 
A.D.  1403-6.'  Translated  and  edited  for  the 
Haklayt  Society,  by  Clements  R.  Markkam. 
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Khoja  Saleh  inclusive. '  *  From  Khoja 
Saleh  the  boundary  as  so  defined  runs  west- 
ward, in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  Sarakhs, 
in  Persia. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  beyond  these  limits 
the  inhabitants  are  fierce  and  predatory  sav- 
ages, who,  under  the  influence  of  terror, 
and  of  the  threatening  proximity  of  a  Rus- 
sian army^  seem  perhaps  less  ruffianly  now 
tlian  they  have  done  hitherto,  but  are  still 
the  same  murderous  crew  who  have  cruelly 
and  treacherously  butchered  many  of  our 
'countrymen,  and  who,  only  three  or  four 
years  ago  killed  two  harmless  Swiss  natural- 
ists as  they  were  trying  to  make  their  way 
across  from  India  to  Russia,  we  believe  that 
the  restraint  which  will  be  brought  on  these 
tribes  by  Russian  authority  or  Russian  in- 
fluence will  be  a  benefit  to  them,  as  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  to  their  neighbours. 

Almost  the  whole  of  their  country  is  a 
sandy  desert :  it  is  only  when  the  Afghan 
frontier  is  approached  that  a  small  tract  of 
well-watered  and  fertile  land  is  met  with — 
the  valley  of  the  Murghab,  in  which  is  the 
site  of  the  once  celeorated  town  of  Merv. 
This  little  oasis  is  about  ninety  miles  in 
circumference.  The  climate  is  delightful ; 
the  soil  is  of  extraordinary  fertility  ;  it 
yields  three  crops  in  the  year  ;  and,  in  its 
palmy  days,  maintained  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  a  million^  This  is  that  land  which 
poets  and  lovers  still  sing  of,  where 

Flow'rets  and  fraits  blush  over  every  stream  ; 
And,  fairest  of  all  streams,  the  Murga  roves 
Among  Merou's  bright  palaces  and  groves. 

But  since  the  armies  of  Jenghis  Khan  de- 
stroyed its  prestige,  overthrew  its  buildings, 
and  slaughtered  its  inhabitants,  Merv — or 
Merou — has  been  but  the  ruin  of  its  former 
splendour.  It  has  seen,  indeed,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  many  changes  of  fortune 
during  centuries  of  war  between  Persian  and 
Turkoman,  but  it  is  now  little  more  than  a 
name.  Merv,  then,  it  will  be  understood, 
is  not  a  town,  but  a  position  where  a  town 
might  be  built.  Its  presumed  importance 
is  that  it  is  on  the  Afghan  side  of  the  desert ; 
that  Hie  Murghab,  which  waters  it,  rises 
near  Herat ;  and  that,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Murghab,  and  its  tHbutary  the  Euk,  a 
practicable  road  leads  to  that  town.  Hence, 
it  has  been  said,  Merv  is  the  natural  outwork 
of  Herat :  a  possible  enemy,  establishing 
himself  at  Merv,  would  be  '  strategically 
forming  a  lodgment  on  the  glacis  of  Herat.' 
But  not  even  Dost  Miihiunmed,  the  late 
Amir  of  Cabu),  a  man  of  remarkable  intelli- 

m  ■  I     ■  ~m^      •        ^        ^      m  MMM^  M  ■-■  ...^  —  ■■-■■■■  ■■■■  ■■» 

*  Parliamentary  Papers.  Correspondence 
with  Russia  respecting  Central  Asia.  1878. 


gence  and  vigour,  chose  to  occupy  the  place, 
though  he  might  easily  have  done  so,  and 
have  held  it  against  all  the  attempts  of  the 
wild  Turkoman  horse.  At  the  present  time 
an  Afghan  garrison  would  be  received  as  a 
welcome  defence  against  the  hated  power  of 
Russia,  and  as  an  earnest  of  English  protec- 
tion. This,  however,  the  En^ish  Govern- 
ment is  not  disposed  to  give  ;  and  an 
Afghan  advance — ^if  the  Amir  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  it — would  assuredly  be 
discouraged  as  likely  to  lead  to  embarrassing 
complications,  for  the  Afghans  could  not 
assume  the  position  of  Turkoman  rulers  with'^ 
out  being  held  answerable  for  Turkoman 
misdeeds,  and  their  relations  with  the  Klian 
of  Bokhara,  if  not  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, would  .be  a  continual  source  of  difii- 
culties  which  might  easily  pass  beyond  the 
reach  of  diplomacy. 

Merv  is  historically  a  Persian  territory, 
and  if  the  Persian  Government  had  strength 
sufficient  to  hold  it,  and  to  subdue  the  nomad 
tribes  round  it,  the  difficulty  would  be  solved. 
But  this  strength  the  Persian  Government 
has  not  got,  and  their  several  attempts  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  the  spot  have  ended  in 
loss  and  disgrace,  and  in  the. garrison  being 
sold  as  slaves. 

It  would  be  rash  to  attempt  a  forecast  as 
to  the  future  of  Merv,  but  it  cannot  be 
thought  improbable  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  Russians  will  find  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  occupy  it,  and  from  it  to  over- 
awe the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  But 
whether  they  do  so  or  not ;  whether  they 
advance  to  it  from  the  Oxus,  after  annexing 
Bokhara,  or  by  the  easier  military  route  from 
the  Caspian  Sea,  by  the  line  of  the  Attrek  ; 
or  whether,  putting  into  execution  the  wish 
which  their  Government  has  always  professed 
to  entertain,  they  renounce  their  existing 
policy,  and  retire  from  Samarcand, — these 
are  questions  which  have  undoubtedly  a  very 
great  historical,  and  still  more  geographical, 
interest,  but  politically  are,  we  conceive,  no 
business  of  ours. 

But '  the  Russians  at  Merv  '  is  the  great 
bugbear  of  alarmists.  Suppose  then  that 
the  Russians  are  at  Merv,  and  that  they  in- 
tend to  try  the  invasion  of  India.  We  read 
so  often  of  a  '  d^h  '  at  Herat,  and  that 
Herat  is  the  '  key  '  of  India,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  at  once  that  Herat  is  dis- 
tant from  Merv  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
of  mountain  track,  rather  than  road  ;  that 
the  most  dashing  of  dashes  would,  therefore, 
be  a  work  of  time,  and — since  Herat  is,  ac- 
cording to  Oriental  lights,  a  fortified  town 
— could  scarcely  be  undertaken  without  a 
suspicious  assembling  of  troops  and  collect- 
ing of  stores,  such  as  would  be  noised  abroad 
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over  all  Aoia  ;  that  Herat,  within  the  recog- 
nized boundary  of  Afghanist^,  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  Government,  so 
far  as  the  agreement  of  1873  may  be  c(m- 
sidered  binding  ;  and  that  an  unprovoked 
raid  against  it  would  bo  equivalent  to  a  dec- 
laration  of  war,  not  only  against  Afghanis- 
t^,  but  against  England.  We  cannot  there- 
fore suppose  that  Russia  is  at  all  likely  to 
attempt  any  such  raid  without  a  definite 

'  quarrel  with  England,  and  without  having 
made  up  her  mind  to  war.  Whether,  having 
so  done,  she  would  take  such  a  method  of 
declaring  it,  would  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  European  intercourse,  and  general  tele- 
graphic communication,  it  could  not  possibly 
be  attempted  without  fair  warning. 

Alarmists  are  apt  to  imagine  that  warlike 
operations  are  limited  to  the  theatre  of  their 
ahum  ;  but  though  we  can  conceive  a  possi- 
ble state  of  things, — ^with  an  angry  political 
horizon,  and  a  gathering  of  troops  and 
stores  at  Merv, — ^in  which  it  might  be  neces- 
sary, with,  or  perhaps  even  without,  the 
concurrence  of  the  Amir  of  Cabul,  to  occupy 
Herat,  we  think  that  the  Channel  fleet  mus- 
tered in  the  Downs,  or  taking  a  summer 
cruise  in  the  Baltic,  would  be  an  easier  and 
as  fitting  a  reply,  and  would  as  effectually 
prevent  the  hypothetical  '  dash  ;'  that  the 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  would  be  a 
severer  counter-check  than  even  the  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan. 

But  supposing  that  the  Russians  have 
seized  Herat,  what  are  they  to  do  next  ? 
Are  they  to  advance  on  India  by  Eandahdjr 
or  Cabiil,  by  the  Bolan,  by  the  Khaibar 
Pass,  or  by  some  other  of  Colonel  Mac^ 
Gregorys  seventeen  routes,  and  of  which  they 
are  probably  equally  ignorant  ?  How  many 
men  would  they  consider  necessary  for  such 

■  an  undertaking  ?  What  artillery  ?  what 
stores  ?  From  Herat  to  the  English  frontier 
is  about  seven  hundred  miles  :  from  Merv  it 
is  nearly  a  thousand.  Their  communications 
would  have  to  be  kept  open,  for  this  dis- 
tance, through  a  country  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, close  defiles,  and  a  fierce  and  treacher- 
ous people.  Their  convoys,  if  not  fully 
guarded,  would  be  cut  off  ;  their  weak  de- 
tachments slaughtered  ;  the  difficulties  of 
the  road  would  kill  their  beasts  of  burden 
by  the  score.  Passing  events  have  not  con- 
vinced us  that  the  organization  of  the  Rus- 
sian transport  service  is  equal  to  such  a 
strain.  But  pushing  the  hypothesis  still 
further,  let  us  suppose  that  these  difficulties 
and  dangers  have  been  overcome  ;  that  Eng- 
lish influence,  or  English  subsidies,  or  Eng- 
lish arms,  have  failed  in  rendering  the 
passes  impassable  ;  that  the  Russian  army, 


worn  out  with  toil  and  privation,  with  the 
smallest  possible  supply  of  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  provisions  has  arrived  at  the  Eng- 
lish frontier, — it  would  be  only  to  meet  the 
English  army,  resting  on  the  Indus,  and 
drawing  its  supplies  by  railway  and  good 
road  from  all  parts  of  India,  or  by  sea  and 
river  from  England.  From  Herat  to  our 
frontier,  irrespective  of  difficulties  and  de- 
lays caused  by  hostile  tribes,  is  a  march  of 
at  least  eight  weeks.  In  less  time  than  that 
wo  could  place  on  the  frontier,  or  on  the 
line  of  the  Indus,  every  soldier  and  every* 
gun  at  the  disposal  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Of  all  the  absurd  dreams  that  have  ever  sat 
like  a  nightmare  on  the  imagination  of  a  rea- 
sonable man,  this,  of  a  Russian  attack  on  our 
North- West  Frontier,  seems  to  us  the  most 
absurd.  The  face  of  nature  and  the  clock, 
topography,  geography,  history,  military 
science,  and  the  state  of  the  Russian  treasur}% 
all  pronounce  it  so.  That  ill-educated, 
drunken,  debauched  subalterns  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  or  exiles,  hoping  by  some  sud- 
den turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  to  retrieve 
their  characters  and  win  glory  and  wealth, 
should  picture  to  themselves  their  victorious 
advance  to  Calcutta,  is,  perhaps,  allowable  ; 
but  that  any  intelligent  Russian  or  sensible 
Englishman  should  take  their  vapouring  in 
earnest,  is,  to  us,  simply  wonderful. 

To  watch  our  frontier,  to  study  its  capa- 
bilities,* to  be  prepared  for  any  and  every 
eventuality,  not  only  as  against  a  barely 
possible  Russian  enemy,  but  against  a  not 
improbable  Afghan  one — that  is  the  duty  of 
the  statesmen  and  the  soldiers  to  whom  the 
care  of  these  interests  is  entrusted.  W^e 
may  perhaps  doubt  whether  this  duty  has 
been  performed  with  the  thoroughness 
which  it  demands.  We  have  pointed  out 
that  our  geographical,  not  to  say  our  topo- 
graphical, knowledge  of  Afghanistan  is 
deplorably  imperfect.  We  have  urged  that 
the  defect  ought  to  be  remedied,  if  only  to 
do  away  with  the  uneasy  feeling  of  doubt- 
ful security  ;  but  even  whilst  wanting  this 
exact  knowledge,  we  know  enough  to  see 
how  difficult  the  task  would  be  for  an  in- 
vader, how  impossible  it  is  that  it  can  be 
undertaken  without  very  extensive  prepara- 
tions and  very  full  warning. 

An  Afghan  enemy  is  a  nuisance,  scarcely 
a  danger,  though  capable  perhaps  of  being 
converted  into  one.  A  Russian  enemy  is 
not  indeed  impossible,  though  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  But  even  were  it  not 
so,  we  should  feel  equally  confident.  We 
have,  before  now,  met  the  Russians,  and 
soldiers  better  than  the  Russians,  '  man- 
ful under  shield.'     Looking  back  on  tho 
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past,  we  can  bear  ourselves  with  a  calm 
trust  in  the  future  ;  and  to  whine,  as  some 
writers  have  whined,  about  the  Russian  ad- 
vance in  Central  Asia,  is  unworthy  of  the 
countrymen  of  those  stout-hearted  men  who 
rode  through  the  massed  squadrons  on  the 
slope  above  Balaklava,  or  who  hurled  back 
the  yelling  thousands  from  the  heights  of 
Inkerman. 


Art.  VI. —  Constantinople. 

(I.)   Tliree    Tears    in    Constantinople.       By 

Charles  White.     Colburn.     1844. 
(2.)  A  Residence  in  Constantinople.     By  the 

Rev.  R.  Walsh,  LL.D.    Richard  Bentley. 

1838. 
(3.)  Two  Tears  of  the  Eastern  Question.     By 

A.  GALiiENCfA.    Samuel  Tinsley.     1877. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  has  been  more 
described,  more  praised,  or  more  abused, 
than  the  city  of  the  Sultan,  the  capital  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  It  has  furnished  a 
fruitful  theme  for  the  descriptive  tourist, 
from  Pocock  and  Tavemier  to  Albert  Smith 
and  Thackeray,  while  it  has  been  a  rich  field 
for  the  patient  researches  of  learned  archseol- 
ogists.  In  our  review  of  the  comparatively 
modem  books  at  the  head  of  this  article  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  Constantinople,  social  and  political,  as  it 
exists,  rather  than  plunge  into  the  antiqua- 
rian questions,  rich  as  they  are,  in  which  so 
interesting  a  city  abounds.  A  residence  of 
some  five  years  entitles  us  to  undertake  this 
task,  not  unmindful,  however,  that  a  much 
longer  residence  could  not  have  rendered 
us  safe  from  the  liability  to  error.  Con- 
stantinople collectively  is  a  name  used  by 
Europeans  as  a  term  for  a  group  of  cities 
once  distinct,  but  for  many  years  forming 
one  grand  metropolis,  richly  deserving  a 
nsit  from  all  tourists,  not  from  its  merits 
merely  as  a  beautiful  city,  for  man  has  done 
hut  little,  nature  much,  in  adorning  the 
Golden  Horn  and  the  banks  of  the  Bospho- 
rus  ;  but  perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  can 
afford  such  magnificent  views,  such  marvel- 
lous variety  of  race  and  costume,  or  such  in- 
teresting relics  of  a  bygone  age.  This  city 
has  two  names,  Constantinople  or  the  city 
of  Constantine,  and  Stamboul  or  Istamboul, 
a  name  adopted  by  the  Turks,  but  which  is 
said  nevertheless  to  bo  a  name  of  Greek 
origin. 

The  city  now  consists  mainly  of  Stamboul 
proper,  inhabited  by  Turks,  with,  however, 
large  numbers  of  Greeks  and  Armenians 
peopling  extensive  quarters.     This  main  di- 


A'ision  of  the  city  consists  of  a  triangular 
tongue  of  land,  bounded  at  the  base  by  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  Byzantine  city  so  bravely 
and  vainly  defended  l»y  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantines  against  Mahomed  II.  ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  sea  of  Marmora  ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
Bosphorus  ;  and  on  the  north  by  that  beau- 
tiful stretch  of  water  called  the  Golden  Horn. 
The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  occupied  by  an 
ancient  palace  of  the  Sultans,  and  is  called 
Seraglio  Point.  The  water  of  the  Golden 
Horn  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  of  com- 
paratively modem  construction,  and  this 
leads  northwards  to  another  quarter  of  the 
great  city  called  Galata,  once  an  indepen- 
dent settlement  of  the  Genoese  (when  the 
city  was  in  the  feeble  hands  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Greeks),  and  still  owning,  like  Pera, 
the  next  suburb,  a  sort  of  independence,  in- 
asmuch as  these  places  are  crowded  with 
Europeans  owning  no  allegiance  to  the  Porte, 
and  living  under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
countries. 

It  is  but  a  trite  remark  of  all  tourists  that 
they  are  delighted  with  the  magnificent 
aspect  of  the  city  from  the  deck  of  their 
vessel,  but  are  bitterly  disappointed  on  land- 
ing. In  truth,  the  site  and  surroundings  of 
this  capital  are  indescribably  beautiful,  while 
the  streets  and  houses  are  wretched.  In  the 
month  of  May  the  visitor,  as  he  glides  into 
the  harbour  of  the  Golden  Horn,  seems  to 
be  approaching  a  fairy  city.  The  sky  is 
clear,  the  atmosphere  is  bright  and  sunny, 
the  air  is  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of 
flowers  wafted  from  the  gfreen  hills,  covered 
with  marble  palaces  and  green  vineyards 
alternated  with  copses  and  gardens.  The 
songs  of  nightingales  are  faintly  heard  in  the 
distance,  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  of 
emerald  green,  sparkle  in  the  sunshine,  and 
are  covered  with  picturesque  caiques  rowed 
by  brawny  boatmen  in  the  whitest  of  shirts 
and  the  reddest  of  fezes,  while  snowy  sea- 
gulls and  kittiwakes  disport  themselves  with 
marvellous  tameness  amongst  the  boatmen. 
The  visitor  is  enchanted  with  the  scene 
around  him  ;  he  gazes  with  impatience  at 
the  city  of  palaces  rising  on  the  hills  of 
Stamboul,  Pera,  and  Scutari ;  he  longs  to 
disembark.  At  length  the  tedious  formali- 
ties are  at  an  end,  he  jumps  into  a  caique,  is 
rowed  to  the  Tophane  landing-place,  and 
there  his  illusions  vanish.  He  is  dragged 
from  his  boat  and  placed  on  a  dangerously 
rotten  wooden  structure,  built  upon  a  loath- 
some dunghill  or  refuse  heap  :  here  are 
squatted  a  score  of  the  famous  wild  or  rather 
ownerless  dogs  of  the  city,  growling  over 
the  miscellaneous  garbage  which  is  thrown 
on  this  spot.  In  addition  to  the  dogs  are  a 
number  of  hammals,  or  porters^  ready  to 
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seize  and  cany  his  luggage.  Then  he  is  as- 
sailed by  bcguirjees,  or  hack  horsemen,  each 
leading  an  animal  which  he  is  requested  to 
mount :  these  are  in  place  of  the  hackney- 
coachmen,  einspinners,  droskymen,  or  bird- 
jos  of  other  capitals.  As  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeds to  his  hotel,  whether  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, 'he  must  indeed  be  of  elastic  tempera- 
ment if  he  does  not  suffer  from  a  sense  of 
depression.  None  of  the  exhilarating  sights 
of  Western  cities  meet  his  eye  ;  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  gloomy  ;  the  main  street  of 
Pera — and  it  is  here  the  European  must 
land,  for  there  are  no  hotels  in  Constanti- 
nople proper  or  Istamboul — is  narrower  than 
Fetter  Lane,  and  the  pavement  is  horrible. 

As  the  traveller  proceeds  to  his  hotel  he 
encounters,  as  a  nile,  no  carriage  traffic,  for 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets  and  the  ab'omi- 
nable  pavement  do  not  admit  of  it,  but  he 
may  now  and  then  meet  with  three  or  four 
carriages  proceeding  at  foot  pace,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  black  eunuch,  which  contain 
some  women  of  a  great  man's  harem,  and  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  pass  these  on  horseback. 
After  a  laborious  and  painful  progress  the 
traveller  at  length  arrives  at  his  hotel,  some 
two  or  three  of  which  are  in  every  respect 
good,  all  of  which  are  dear.  Here  he  may 
rest  and  study  the  varied  characteristics  of 
the  city  of  the  Sultan. 

It  is  a  curious  sensation  for  the  citizen  of 
a  free  country  to  find  himself  suddenly  liv- 
ing under  an  absolute  despotism.  One  of 
the  glorious  titles  of  the  Sultan  is  Hoonkyar, 
shedder  of  blood,  or  manslayer.  The  true 
Turk  looks  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  god,  and 
by  no  means  one  of  a  beneficent  nature,  but 
the  real  Eastern  potentate,  cruel,  capricious, 
and  all  powerful,  whom  to  hear  is  to  obey, 
and  whose  slightest  whims  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  well-being  of  whole  popu- 
lations. Millions  are  living  under  this 
gloomy  despotism,  administered  by  pashas 
whose  moral  character  is  probably  more  de- 
praved in  every  sense  than  that  of  any  gov- 
erning class  in  the  world.  But  the  Euro- 
pean, although  dwelling  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Sultan,  may  be  at  ease  on  this  point : 
he  is  still  under  the  laws  of  his  own  country, 
though,  as  in  all  ill-organized  and  barbarous 
states,  he  may  be  liable  to  outrage  of  an  ac- 
cidental kind,  for  which  he  can  never  receive 
adequate  compensation. 

Under  the  reign  of  Sultan  Soleiman,  all 
foreign  subjects  engaged  in  trade  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions  were  allowed  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  municipality,  and 
settle  their  disputes  without  reference  to  the 
tnic  believers,  who  had  more  serious  matters 
to  attend  to,  without  troubling  themselves 
with  the  contemptible  squabbles  of  inferior 


beings  ;  therefore  certain  '  capitulations  ' 
were  arranged  with  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  a  most  valuable  right  was  thus 
contemptuously  accorded,  which  has  been 
jealously  guarded  ever  since.  The  privilege 
of  living  and  trading  in  Turkey,  without  the 
constant  danger  of  being  fleeced  by  pashas 
or  robbed  by  zapties,  was  so  valuable,  that, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  a  sort  of  trade 
grew  up,  and  the  chiefs  of  missions  not 
only  demanded  and  obtained  a  number  of 
these  tcskeres  or  passports,  but  began  to 
give  them  to  native  Christians  for  a  con- 
sideration. In  this  way  a  commerce  was 
established  of  a  very  profitable  kind,  all 
foreign  envoys  being  engaged  in  it,  so  that 
when  Sir  R.  Liston,  twenty-fifth  British 
ambassador,  arrived  in  Pera  in  1793,  and 
found  that  his  salary  mainly  depended  upon 
this  undignified  source,  he  demanded  his  re- 
call, or  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  income, 
and  he  thus  established  his  embassy  in  a 
proper  and  dignified  position.  Nothing, 
however,  can  more  clearly  mark  the  barbar- 
ous Asiatic  nature  of  the  Government  of  the 
Sultan,  than  the  possibility  of  such  a  source 
of  income.  Imagine,  if  we  can,  the  Frencli, 
the  Russian,  or  German  Embassy  in  London 
being  besieged  by  any  class  of  British  sub- 
jects, offering  money  to  the  ambassadors  in 
return  for  their  protection  against  the  peti- 
tioners* Government.  From  the  result  of  an 
observation  of  some  years  in  the  Levant,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  protected  subjects  in  Tur- 
key, more  than  two-thirds  have  no  English 
blood  in  their  veins.  Their  teskere  is,  how- 
ever, jealously  guarded  as  their  most  precious 
treasure,  and  you  could  not  offend  one  of 
these  people  more  than  by  throwing  any 
doubt  on  his  nationality.  When  a  rayah, 
tributary,  or  non-Mussulman  Turkish  sub- 
ject has  by  any  amount  of  scheming  ob- 
tained an  English,  French,  or  Russian  pass- 
port, he  at  once  does  his  utmost  to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  his  former  nationality,  and  he 
becomes  fanatically  devoted  to  his  adopted 
country,  whose  language,  unless  it  be  French 
or  Italian,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  can- 
not speak.  He  however  adopts  the  Euro- 
pean costume,  and  instead  of  the  flowing 
tasteful  robes  of  the  East,  and  the  graceful 
turban  or  fez,  he  encases  his  limbs  in  tight 
pantaloons,  and  covers  his  head  with  the 
hideous  black  hat.  His  name,  too,  often 
undergoes  a  change.  We  remember  a  so- 
called  English  family,  named  Alepson,  the 
head  of  which  wore  the  old-fashioned  ortho- 
dox mutton-chop  whiskers,  and  conformed 
himself  rigidly  in  everything  but  speech  to 
the  English  standard.  On  inquiry,  we 
found  that  he  was  a  Syrian  originally,  whose 
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name  was  Alepli  oglon  (the  son  of  the  Aleppo 
man).  He  had  simply  shaved  ofty  with  his 
beard,  the  termination  /?',  sig^iifyihg  *  of 
8ach  a  place/  and  translated  o^lou  correctly 
into  English,  *  son,'  and  thus  with  the 
change  of  costome  had  become  a  bond  fide 
Englishman  in  everything  but  language, 
which  is  the  usual  difficulty.  We  once 
stumbled  upon  a  veritable  Levantine  colony 
of  English.  A  more  fanatically  patriotic 
colony  could  not  have  been  found  in  the 
world,  but  scarcely  a  man,  and  no  woman, 
could  be  found  who  spoke  English,  and  not 
one  without  a  strong  foreign  accent.  Their 
language  was  French  or  Greek.  The  poli- 
tics of  these  British  subjects  undergo  usually 
a  remarkable  change  with  their  adopted  na- 
tionality. Their  rayah  cousins,  still  wear- 
ing the  yoke,  are  of  course  intensely  hostile 
to  the  Turks,  but  the  British  subjects  begin 
to  talk  of  British  interests,  and  of  the  '  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. '  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious  : 
they  are  in  an  exceptionally  favoured  posi- 
tion, and  profit  by  it  enormously.  While 
the  unfortunate  rayah  is  plundered,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  some  greedy  Turkish  pasha, 
the  protected  Englishman  cannot  be  touched 
by  the  Turkish  authorities,  need  not  bribe 
Turkish  cadis,  and  has  no  fear  of  being 
arbitrarily  thrown  into  a  Turkish  prison. 
How  often  has  the  English  tourist  member 
of  parliament  sought  for  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country  from  English  sub- 
jects living  under  English  laws  in  the  Levant, 
and  how  often  has  he  been  told  that  the 
Turkish  Government  is  after  all  one  of  the 
most  tolerant  and  beneficent  the  world  has 
seen,  and  that  all  the  mischief  reported  of  it 
comes  from  *  Russian  intrigues. ' 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Sultan  as  the 
Hoonkyar — the  shedder  of  blood — the  East- 
em  potifntate  who  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  subjects.  The  exercise  of 
this  power  has  fallen  into  abeyance,  and 
although  dark  deeds  are  still  frbm  time  to 
time  perpetrated  in  the  palace,  these  are  no 
longer  a  matter  of  course,  but  are  spoken  of 
in  whispers  as  something  to  be  ashamed  of, 
which  of  course  is  a  great  gain.  This 
change  is  the  result  of  European  public 
opinion,  which  daily  presses  more  and  more 
on  the  life  of  Constantinople,  and  was  chiefly 
remarked  during  the  reign  of  the  gentle, 
amiable,  and  feeble  debauchee.  Sultan 
Abdul  Mejid,  who  had  a  constitutional  aver- 
sion to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  who  was 
peculiarly  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe.  In  the  days^of  the  Great 
Elchie  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  Sultan  in- 
variably fortified  himself  with  a  stiff  glass  of 
brandy  before  undergoing  an  interview  with 


the  British  Ambassador.  The  Sultan  Abdul 
Aziz,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  himself  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  occasionally  was  guilty  of 
outbreaks  of  temper  which  were  formidable 
to  those  around  him.     Mr.  Gallenga  says  : — 

One  of  his  besetting  weaknesses  was  an 
almost  superstitious  fear  of  fire,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  would  allow  neither  lamp  nor  candle 
to  be  carried  about  the  palace  after  dark.  One 
night,  as  he  was  groping  along  the  corridors, 
one  of  his  favourite  slaves  came  suddenly  out 
of  her  apartment,  taper  in  hand,  to  light  his 
way.  He  turned  upon  her  in  a  towering  fury, 
felled  her  to  the  ground,  trampled  upon  her, 
and,  as  she  was  in  Poppsea's  interesting  con- 
dition, the  poor  girl  succumbed  to  the  same 
fate  that  the  Roman  empress  met  at  Nero^s 
hands. 

The  man  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  irrespon- 
sible power  over  the  great  Ottoman  Empire 
might  be  supposed  to  have  to  undergo  no 
ordinary  training  for  so  great  a  position. 
To  all  appearances  the  Sultan  in  his  youth 
has  less  education,  or  a  worse  education, 
than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  According 
to  Mussulman  laws  the  eldest  male  is  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  consequently  he  is  usually  the 
brother  of  the  reigning  Sultan.  While  the 
latter  reigns  the  former  is  kept  in  perpetual 
confinement.  True,  he  is  not  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  or  subject  to  any  privations  ex- 
cept loss  of  liberty  ;  but  he  is  kept,  as  it 
were,  in  a  gilded  cage.  He  is  provided 
with  a  large  number  of  beautiful  female 
slaves,  and  if  any  one  of  these  is  discovered 
to  be  in  an  interesting  condition,  the  off- 
spring is  murdered.  He  has  his  yachts,  his 
horses,  carriages,  dogs,  and  other  luxuries  ; 
but  he  is  suh-ounded  by  spies,  and  jealously 
guarded  from  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world,  and  should  any  irregularities  affect- 
ing this  strict  seclusion  be  discovered,  the 
imperial  prisoner  runs  great  risk  of  being 
secretly  made  away  with.  The  daily  life 
of  the  Sultan  himself  is  well  described  by 
Gallenga  : —  V 

The  impression  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  made 
upon  me  was  that  of  a  man  consummately 
bored.  All  the  slaves  of  the  best  stocked 
harem  cannot  save  empire  from  its  sense  of 
unmitigated  loneliness.  Nothing,  .it  seems, 
could  equal  the  inanity,  triviality,  and  utter 
blank  of  the.  Sultan's  mind.  He  could  gossip 
on  any  subject  with  glibness,  but  everything 
in  his  look  and  speech  betrayed  the  gloomy 
ignorance  in  which  bis  harem  education  had 
buried  his  mental  faculties.  He  appeared  al- 
together destitute  of  all  the  powers  of  reason- 
ing, incapable  of  any  intellectual  exertion,  and 
especially  of  any  such  effort  of  imagination  as 
might  enable  him  to  break  through  the  magic 
circle  of  his  concentrated  selfishness,  and  to 
feel  or  even  show  sympathy  with  any  human 
being.     There  was  nothing  bo  deeply  rooted 
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in  hid  brain  as  the  consciousness  that  the 
whole  world  was  made  for  himself  alone.  The 
Sultanas  scheme  of  government  consisted  of 
bidding  another  to  govern  in  his  name.  11  is 
deputy  drew  up  a  firman  or  irad6  addressed 
to  himself — d  tot  mon  tizir — signed  by  bim- 
^If,  and  laid  before  a  sovereign,  the  first 
and  foremost  title  to  whose  favour  was  ^  never 
to  plague  about  business.*  The  decree  which 
was  to  go  forth  in  the  Sultanas  name  was  pre- 
sented but  not  read,  and  seldom  explained  at 
any  length  to  his  Majesty,  whose  mere  nod 
was  accepted  as  his  approval  and  sanction, 
without  any  further  need  of  seal  or  signature. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  middle-aged  men 
^eat  outward  changes  have  Caken  place  in 
the  life  and  ceremonial  of  the  court  of  the 
Sultan.  IMr.  Walsh,  whose  book  entitled 
'  Residence  at  Constantinople  '  was  published 
in  1838,  thus  describes  a  visit  of  the  Am- 
bassador and  suite  to  the  Sultan,  about 
1826. 

Lord  Strangford,  attended  by  his  suite,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  at  the  day  appointed, 
about  two  oVlocK.  The  procession  was  led  by 
the  Secretary  of  Legation.  He  bore  before 
him,  in  an  embroidered  case,  like  the  chancel- 
lor's purse,  the  letter  of  the  King  to  the  Grand 
Seignior.  We  entered  the  edifice  by  a  wide 
and  lofty  gateway,  from  whence,  some  say,  is 
deriyed  the  name  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  We 
were  introduced  into  a  very  spacious  apart- 
ment, which  was  the  audience-room.  Here  we 
were  stopped  a  moment  at  the  door,  till  the 
Grand  Vizier  and  his  attendants  appeared  at 
the  other.  This  was  the  signal  to  advance, 
when  the  two  crowds  hastened  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  apparently  trying  who 
should  arrive  there  first  Here  we  found  a 
triangular  stool  without  a  back  placed  at  an 
angle  in  the  divan.  Into  this  angle  the  Grand 
Vizier  thrust  himself,  and  waiting  till  the  Am- 
bassador had  arrived  at  the  stool,  they  both 
sat  down  at  the  same  moment  face  to  face,  and 
then  the  letter  of  the-  King  was  delivered  to 
the  Grand  Vizier. 

The  following  Tuesday,  May  22nd,  was 
the  great  day  appointed  for  the  audience 
with  the  Sultan,  and  the  description  of  it 
reads  marvellously  like  a  page  from  the 
travels  of  Livingstone,  or  some  African 
traveller.  The  Ambassador  and  his  suite  set 
out  at  a  very  early  hour,  mount<id  on  richly- 
caparisoned  horses. 

The  courtesies  of  life  among  these  people 
are  very  extraordinary.  It  was  certainly  in- 
tended to  pay  the  British  Ambassador  partic- 
ular respect  through  the  whole  of  this  cere- 
mony, as  we  afterwards  found,  yet  the  Vizier 
saw  him,  the  representative  of  a  great  sovereign, 
with  all  his  suite  in  full  dress,  kept  waiting 
under  a  tree  in  a  dirty  street  for  near  an  hour ; 
and  though  he  courteously  bowed  to  the  Bos- 
tanji  Bashi,  and  other  Turkish  officers,  he  did 
not  condescend  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
us,  no  more  than  if  we  had  been  part  of  the 


crowd  of  hammals,  or  porters  with  packs  on 
their  backs,  who  were  gathered  with  us  to  see 
the  great  man  pass  by.  When  he  went  on  we 
had  leave  to  proceed.  We  followed  him  at  a 
humble  distance  up  a  steep  street.  At  the  top 
of  the  street  was  the  Babi  Hummayoon,  or 
Sublime  Porte,  the  first  entrance  to  the 
Seraglio.  Here  was  a  characteristic  sight. 
The  piles  of  human  faces  which  I  had  seen  a 
short  time  before  were  all  trampled  to  the  level 
of  the  ground.  A  few  of  the  largest,  however, 
seemed  reserved  for  this  occasion.  On  each 
side  of  the  gate  were  niches  in  the  wall,  and  in 
one  of  these  some  boys  were  amusing  them- 
selves. I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  as  usual 
for  some  trait  of  national  manners,  which  is 
seen  even  in  the  sports  of  children,  and  I 
found  it.  They  had  got  half  a  dozen  of  these 
mutilated  heads,  which  they  were  balancing 
on  their  toes,  and  knocking  one  off  with 
another. 

The  Embassy  was  first  led  through  tho 
Imperial  Mint,  and  then,  after  pipes  and 
coffee,  to  the  second  court  of  the  Seraglio  ; 
and  here,  according  to  the  ostentatious  child- 
ish policy  of  the  Court,  the  strangers  were 
shown  the  Janissaries  receiving  their  pay. 
The  Ambassador  and  suite  were  next  taken 
to  an  audience-room  called  the  Divan,  and 
after  payment  of  the  troops,  the  Europeans 
were  taken  to  a  barbarous  feast,  where  they 
had  to  feed  themselves  with  their  fingers. 
*  At  the  Amb&ssador's  table  spoons  were 
laid,  which  were  supposed  to  be  of  horn. 
They  were,  however,  of  jasper,  and  said  to 
be  part  of  the  costly  table  service  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  preserved  since  the  talcing 
of  Constantinople.  The  tray  also  was  silver 
of  the  same  era,  but  so  tarnished  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  distinguish  the  metal. '  Before 
any  one  was  admitted  to  the  Sultan  a  fur 
pelisse  was  given  him,  in  which  he  was  en- 
veloped. After  an  interminable  number  of 
tedious  ceremonies  the  Embassy  was  taken 
to  the  gate  of  the  harem.  '  This  gate  was 
decorated  with  the  most  gorgeous  display  of 
Turkish  sculpture.  It  was  covered  by  a 
large  semicircular  projecting  canopy,  sup- 
ported on  pillars  richly  carved,  gilt  and  em- 
bossed, in  a  style  of  architecture  perfectly 
Oriental.  Round  the  entry  were  several 
officers  in  their  richest  dresses,  some  in 
stuffs  shot  with  gold,  which,  as  they  moved, 
were  quite  dazzling  ;  but  those  which  struck 
us  most  were  the  unfortunate  eunuchs. 
Some  of  these  were  boys  or  young  men  from 
sixteen  to  twenty.  They  were  tall,  bloated, 
and  disproportioned  ;  their  countenances 
were  of  a  sickly  sallow  hue,  with  a  delicate 
hectic  fiush  and  an  expression  of  extreme 
anguish  and  anxiety,  as  if  they  suffered  pain, 
and  laboured  under  a  deep  sense  of  degra- 
dation. *  While  Mr.  Walsh  was  gazing  on 
these  things  in  a  kind  of  absorption  of  mind, 
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li6  was  roused  by  being  suddenly  seized  by 
the  collar  by  two  men,  one  at  each  side. 
He  observed  that  each  of  the  party  was 
caught  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  this  way 
they  were  dragged  down  a  broad  descending 
passage  between  rows  of  guards  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  harem.     Here  they  were  taken 
into  a  small  gloomy  little  chamber,  one  half  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  visitors,  the  other 
by  a  lai^e  throne,  exactly  resembling  in  size 
and  shape  an  old-fashioned  four-post  bed 
without  ^curtains.     This  was  |^covered  with 
what  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  gay  coloured 
cotton  quilt,   but  it  was  a  rich  stuff  em- 
broidered with  dull  gold  and  pearls.     '  On 
the  side  of  this,  with  his  feet  hanging  down, 
sat  the  Sultan,  exactly  in  the  attitude  of  a 
man  getting  out  of  bed  ^in  the  morning. 
Next  to  him,  standing  stiff,  with  his  back  to 
the  wall,  was  the  Vizier,  and  next  to  him 
the  Capitan  Pasha  :  they  both  were  motion- 
less as  statues,  with  their  eyes  riveted  on  the 
ground.     The  Sultan  never  turned  his  head, 
which  he  kept  straight  forward,  as  immov- 
able as  if  it  were  fixed  in  a  vice  ;  but  his 
eye  was  continually  rolling,  and  the  white 
of  it,  something  like  the  colour  of  white 
glass,   gleaming  now  and  then  under  his 
mahogany  forehead,  as  he  glanced  sideway 
at  us,  gave  him  a  most  demonlike  expres- 
sion.    The  speech  of  the  Ambassador,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  on  the  part  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  to  continue  the  ties  of  amity  and 
good  will  between  the  two  powers,  was  trans- 
kited  to  the  Sultan  by  his  trembling  drago- 
man, and  after  a  short  pause  he  replied  in  a 
low,  but  firm  and  haughty  tone,  addressing 
liimself  apparently  to  the  Vizier,  who  re- 
peated the  speech  very  badly  and  hesitating- 
ly to  the  dragoman,  who  stammered  it  out 
in  French  to  the  Ambassador.'    The  drago- 
man's terror  was  deplorable  ;  the  perspira- 
tion dropped  from  his  countenance,  and  no 
WQpder  :  his  predecessor  had  just  been  exe- 
cuted, and  he  had  no  hope  of  escaping  the 
same  fate,  nor  did  he.  , 

The  interview  did  not  last  ten  minutes, 
when  the  Ambassador  and  suite  were  seized 
by  their  coUars  and  arms  and  hurried  out  of 
the  presence.  This  curious  custom  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  the  murder  of  Murad  I., 
commonly  called  Amurath.  During  or  just 
before  the  battle  of  Kossovo  a  Servian  noble- 
man, Milosh  Kabilovich,  rode  to  the  Turk- 
ish camp,  pretending  that  he  was  a  deserter, 
and  professing  to  have  something  of  great 
importance  to  communicate.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,  and, 
while  prostrating  himself,  he  caught  the 
Sultan  with  the  left  hand  and  stabbed  him 
with  the  right.  From  that  time  until  com- 
paratively lately  every  stranger  approaching 


bis  Majesty  was  held  by  both  arms,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  attempt  on 
the  Sultan's  life.  It  scarcely  seems  possible 
that  ambassadors  still  living  amongst  us  were 
condemned  to  go  through  these  humiliations 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  We 
believe  it  was  Sir  Stratford  Canning  who 
first,  by  desire  of  his  Court,  made  a  stand 
s  gainst  these  barbarous  ceremonies,  which 
were  dropped,  not  we  may  suppose  through 
any  remonstrances  of  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, but  through  the  action  of  the  Russians, 
who  about  the  time  of  the  change  had  re- 
duced the  pride  of  the  barbarians  to  the- 
dust,  and  dictated  a  peace  at  Adrianoplc. 

Some  years  after  the  ceremonies  above  de- 
scribed we  accompanied  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning (now  the  venerable  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe)  to  an  audience  of  the  Sultan  Ab- 
dul Mejid.     The  ceremony  was  remarkable 
only  from  its  simplicity.     The  party  filled 
the  large  state  caique  of  the  Ambassador,  as 
we  were  about  a  dozen  persons,  the  ofiicials 
being  in  uniform.     After  half  an  hour's  de- 
lay in  an  antechamber,   where  we  smoked 
Latakia   tobacco    from    diamond-mounted 
chibouques  and  sipped  coffee  from  costly 
little  cups,  we  were  marshalled  up  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  palace  of  Dolma  Baghtch6, 
through  a  lane  of  guards  dressed  in  a  mon- 
grel half -European  costume.     Entering  the 
large  salaamlik,   or  audience-chamber,   we 
found  ourselves  at  once  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sultan.     He  was  dressed  in  a  very  plain 
European  cortume,  with  sundry  pa/h<^  in 
heavily-embroidered  gold  coats  standing  near 
him.  The  Sultan  looked  inexpressibly  bored 
and  ill  at  ease  ;  his  countenailce  was  as  vac- 
uous as  any  that  could  be  found  in  Earls- 
wood  ;  he  fumbled  uneasily  with  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  shifted  his  postures,  and  gazed 
vacantly  at  the  ceiling,  while  the  Ambassa- 
dor made   one    of    those    pompous    little 
speeches  which   are   the   commonplaces  of 
diplomacy.   The  British  dragoman  translated 
the  speech,  ana  then  translated,  or  tried  to 
translate  somewhat  liberally,  the  few  dis- 
jointed sentences  that  tumbled  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  half-witted  worn  out  debauchee 
that  stood  before  us.     We  were  then  dis- 
missed,  but  departed  as  we  had   entered, 
free  men,  without  our  arms  being  held^    One 
remarkable  circumstance  struck  us,  and  that 
was  the  mode  in  which  the  dragoman  did  his 
duty.     He  spoke  in  a  low  Toice,  according 
to  etiquette,   but  his  words  were  distinct 
enough,  and  we  were  close  behind  him. 

For  many  reigns  the  Sultans  always 
affected  to  bo  sovereign  lords  of  the  world, 
owning  no  equals  :  they  would  never  deign 
to  receive  or  answer  any  communication  di- 
rectly from  Christian  sovereigns,   who,  ac- 
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cordin|]r  to  Turkish  etiquottCy  ranked  with 
the  Grand  Vizier,  not  with  the  Saltan.  The 
usual  tenn  applied  to  the  soyerei^s  of 
Frangifttan  or  Europe  was  Kral^  the  title  of 
the  tributary  kings  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and 
such  like  states  ;  and  whenever  the  European 
powers  joined  in  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan 
against  another  power,  all  good  Moslems 
affected  to  believe  that  the  Sultan  had  sum- 
moned other  tributary  states  against  the  re- 
bellious Russians  or  French,  as  the  case 
might  be,  just  as  the  ancient  kings  of  Servia 
were  sanimoned  to  fight  in  the  Sultan's 
battles.  The  chief  title  of  the  Sultan  was 
Padishah,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  grave 
negotiation  to  enforce  the  usage  of  this  title 
by  the  Sublime  Porte  towards  other  great 
powers,  a  usage  always  resisted  by  the  Porte, 
but  enforced  at  last  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Thus  the  18th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji  rims  as  follows  :  '  The  Sublime 
Porte  promises  to  employ  the  sacred  title  of 
the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  in  all  public 
acts  and  letters,  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases, 
in  the  Turkish  language,  that  is  to  say, 
*'  Temamen  Ronssilerin  Padishah. "  '  What 
was  our  surprise  and  disgust  to  hear  on  this 
occasion  the  official  dragoman  term  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  (herself  a  far  greater 
Moslem  sovereign  than  the  Sultan  himself) 
the  Kralishe,  the  female  kral  of  England. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Ambassador,  himself  a 
veteran  diplomatist,  who  at  that  time  had 
been,  we  believe,  more  than  forty  years  in 
Turkey,  could  not  speak  or  even  understand 
a  single  sentence  of  Turkish,  so  that  he 
meekly  endured  the  indignity  ;  and  for  any- 
thing we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  Levan- 
tine dragomans  of  the  Embassy  still  go  on 
using  the  term,  unless  Mr.  Layard,  who  has, 
we  believe,  a  slight  knowledge  of  Turkish, 
has  detected  the  term  and  objected  to  it. 
Many  objections  have  been  made  to  the  em- 
ployment of  dragomans  bred  and  bom  in 
the  country,  and  not  without  reason.  They 
are  as  a  rule  imbued  with  a  craven  fear  of 
Turkish  authorities,  a  fear  which  becomes 
hereditary  in  these  oppressed  countries : 
moreover,  they  are  not  remarkable  for  the 
high-toned  feelings  which  we  ascribe  to  Eng- 
lish gentlemen.  An  effort  was  made  about 
thirty  years  ago  by  Lord  Palmerston  to 
change  the  system,  and  to  substitute  young 
Englishmen  from  the  universities,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  plan  was  not  ap- 
proved of  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  so 
it  failed  before  his  steady  opposition. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  each 
Sultan  there  is  usually  a  loud  fimfaronade 
of  trumpets  in  the  Western  press,  proclaim- 
ing the  new  Sultan  to  be  an  enlightened  man 
of  Western  ideas  and  the  husband  of  one 


wife.  All  this  was  said  on  the  enthronement 
of  Abdul  Aziz  in  1861,  when  the  writer 
ventured  in  a  letter  to  ^  The  Times  '  to  point 
out  that  this  Sultan  had  fifteen  hundred 
women  in  his  harem,  and  that  his  extrava- 
gance was  likely  to  resemble  that  of  his 
predecessor.  Events  proved  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Sultan  has  no 
wife.  When  Bayazid  I.  was  conquered  and 
taken  captive  by  Timour  the  Tartar  at  An- 
gora, in  1402,  his  harem  passed  to  his  con- 
queror, the  most  indelible  humiliation  that 
an  Eastern  can  suffer.  The  Osmanlis  felt 
acutely  the  indignity  thus  offered  to  their 
Sultan,  and  so  to  diminish  the  shtoie  of  any 
future  occurrence  of  the  kind,  it  was  de- 
termined that  no  Sultan  should  hereafter  be 
married,  or  have  a  legitimate  wife  that  coold 
be  so  dishonoured  ;  but  although  the  mon- 
arch has  no  wife,  the  children  bom  of  his 
concubines  are  legitimate  ;  indeed,  through- 
out Islam  it  is  but  necessary  for  a  man  to 
own  a  child  to  legitimatize  it,  the  Moslem 
law  in  this  respect  being  more  rational  and 
merciful  than  the  Christian  or  Roman.  The 
harem  of  each  Sultan  is  immense,  for  the 
most  valued  gift  from  a  great  pasha  is  a 
beautiful  slave  girl,  so  that  the  imperial 
harem  fills  from  year  to  year,  for  each  woman 
honoured  by  the  notice  of  the  Sultan  has  an 
establishment  of  her  own,  consisting  of  slave 
girls,  eunuchs,  &c.  When  Sultan  Abdul 
Aziz  had  been  disposed  of  by  an  alleged 
suicide,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  his 
family,  fifty-three  boats  were  employed  to 
carry  his  women,  children,  nurses,  slaves, 
&c.  The  women  in  the  establishment  arc 
pretty  nearly  on  an  equality  in  cultivation 
and  refinement,  if  indeed  they  have  any. 
They  are  usually  the  children  of  peasants, 
not  of  the  peasants  of  the  West,  broken  and 
coarse  with  hard  labour,  but  of  the  wilder, 
freer,  and  more  graceful  tribes  of  the  £Jau- 
casus.  Formerly,  these  female  slaves  were 
from  every  northern  nation.  Turkish  cor- 
sairs so  late  as  the  last  century  carried  of! 
slaves  even  from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  Sultans  have  Irish  blood  in 
their  veins.  The  mother  of  Abdul  Mejid 
was  a  Georgian  Christian  slave  ;  but  the 
Russians  have  protected  the  people  of  the 
Transcaucasian  provinces  from  the  periodical 
raids  of  Turkish  slave-dealers,  and  nave  even 
limited  the  slave  trade  with  the  Circassian 
tribes,-  so  that  the  inmates  of  the  imperial 
harem  are  usually  women  from  the  lower 
tribes  of  the  Pagan  or  Mussulman  Caucasus. 
So  invariably  beautiful  are  these  chosen 
ones,  that  the  wonder  is  the  Sultans  have 
not  usually  been  finer  men. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Sultan's 
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harem  is  a  collection  of  women  placed  indis- 
criminately at  his  Majesty's  service.     On  the 
contrary  there  is,  we  are  informed,  a  severe 
etiquette  observed  in  all  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  his  female  slaves. 
The  mother  of  the  first-bom  prince  takes 
precedence  of  all  others,  but  does  not  assume 
the  title  of  Sultan  until  her  son  comes  to  the 
throne.     There  is  no  such  title  as  Sultana, 
Sultan  being,  like  Effendi,  common  to  both 
sexes.     When  a  new  Sultan  -comes  to  the 
throne  his  mother  assumes  the  title  of  Sul- 
tan Yalide,  and  is  second  in  the  empire, 
with  a  residence  and  court  of  her  own,  and 
with  an  income  of  about  £110,000  a  year. 
Her  household  is  said  to  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons.     When  a  slave  girl 
bears  a  child  to  the  monarch  she  becomes  a 
kadin,  and  has  a  place  of  precedence  ac- 
corded her,  being  second,  third,  or  fourth, 
&s  the   case  may  be.     There  is  a  sort  of 
divinity  which  doth  hedxre  every  member  of 
the  imperial  famUy.     The  female  members 
are  given  in  marriage  by  the  Sultan  to  his 
favourite  pashas,  or  rather  these  latter  are 
given  to  his  sisters  and  daughters  as  they 
grow  up.     The  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
Sultan's  favour  finds  his  exaltation  not  one 
of  unmitigated  bliss.     The  wife,  if  one  may 
believe  general  report,  is  too  often  a  cruel 
tyrant,  rendering  her  husband's  life  a  bur- 
den t'O  him.     He  always  approaches  her  in 
the  most  abject  manner,  and  waits  on  her  as 
n  slave.      These  women  possess  enormous 
political  influence  of  an  occult  and  irrespon- 
sible kind,  and  exercised  entirely  in  favour 
of  men,   not  measures.     It  is  said  that  a 
good-looking  man  on  this  account  (and  on 
another,  of  which  more  anon)  has  tenfold 
the  chance  of  rising  in  the  world  that  a  plain 
man  possesses.     None  of  these  sisters  or 
daughters  of  the  Sultan  are  allowed  to  rear 
children,  lest  they  should  in  any  way  dis- 
pute the   succession  to  the  throne.     The 
barbarous  practice,  worthy  only  of  Coomassie, 
is  still  in  full   vigour.     Mihr  Sultan,  the 
daughter  ,of    Mahmoud    H.,  lost  her    life 
througb  this  custom.     She  was  married  to 
Said  Pasha,  and  finding  herself  pregnant, 
she  resolved  to  anticipate  the  murderer's 
work,    and  so  consulted  one  of  the  wise 
women,  usually  Jewesses,  who  are  adepts  at 
procuring  abortion.     In  this  case  the  dele- 
terious   potions    killed     the     unfortunate 
mother,    who   died  in  convulsions.      It  is 
said  that  when  the  occurrence  was  reported 
to  the  Sultan  he  shed  tears,  and  vowed  to 
change  the  custom,  but  it  remains.     In  1842 
Ateya  Sultan,  sister  of  Abdul  Mejid  and 
wife  of  Halil  Pasha,  became  pregnant.     She 
had  already  had  one  infant  murdered,  and 
the  prospect  of  another  being  sacrificed  so 
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preyed  upon  her  spirits,  that  she  resolved^ 
with  her  husband,  to  procure  the  Sultan's 
permission  for  the  baby  to  live.  Great  ex- 
ertions were  made  in  consequence,  and  the 
poor  mpther  was  permitted  to  share  those 
pure  and  holy  joys  in  common  with  the 
meanest  of  the  Sultan's  subjects^  In  due 
course  the  baby  was  bom,  a^ne  healthy  boy, 
and  the  royal  mother  herself  gave  it  nourish- 
ment. At  once  a  deep  conspiracy  was 
formed  amongst  the  conservatives  of  the' 
seraglio  and  the  women  who  were  the  mothers 
of  the  imperial  princes.  On  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  when  the  mother  awoke  and 
called  to  hex  attendants  to  bring  her  the  baby 
from  the  magnificent  inlaid  cradle  in  which 
it  reposed,  the  sorrowing  nurse  informed  the 
horrified  mother  that  the  baby  had  died  in 
the  night  of  convulsions,  and  that  etiquette 
had  forbidden  them  to  awaken  the  mother. 
On  hearing  this,  and  seeing  the  body  of  the 
child,  the  unhappy  princess  wa«  seized  with 
violent  paroxysms,  foUovied  by  delirium, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  mortal  languor. 
On  the  seventy-fifth  day  hdr  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  mausoleum  of  her  father. 

These  instances  of  this  barbarous  and 
cruel  custom  are  cited  in  *  White's  Three 
Years  in  Constantinople,'  but  the  writer  can 
safely  assert  that  it  is  still  in  force  ;  and 
while  he  lived  in  Constantinople,  the  Hekim 
Bashi,  or  chief  medical  ofiicer  of  the  Sultan, 
since  dead,  divulged  to  liim  a  case  in  which 
he  was  called  to  procure  abortion,  one  of  the 
slaves  of  Abdul  Aziz,  while  a  prisoner  and 
before  he  was  called  to  the  throne,  being 
found  to  be  pregnant.  The  Hekim  Bashi 
told  the  Sultan  that  upon  being  admitted  to 
take  his  degree  of  ^.D.  he  had  sworn  a 
solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  use  his 
knowledge  to  procure  abortion,  and  therefore 
humbly  begged  his  Majesty  to  excuse  him. 
The  weak  but  gentle  Abdul  Mejid  respected 
the  doctor's  oath,  and  called  in  a  wise 
woman  to  perform  the  operation.  During 
the  long  imprisonment  of  Abdul  Aziz,  abor« 
tion,  or  child-murder,  always  ensued  on  the 
occasion  of  any  of  his  concubines  threaten- 
ing to  found  a  nursery  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  Sultan's  emissaries  the  im- 
perial prisoner  contrived,  on  one  occasion, 
to  secrete  one  of  his  children,  a  fine  boy, 
whom  he  saved  from  destraction,  and  on  his 
coming  to  the  throne  produced  him  to  his 
court.  This  remarkable  instance  of  an  in- 
fraction of  Turkish  rules  was  not  encourag- 
ing to  the  friends  of  civilization,  for  the 
new  Sultan  endeavoured  to  set  aside  the 
order  of  Moslem>  succession  in  favour  of  the 
son  thus  rescued  from  destmction.  He  ap- 
pointed him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  chose  his  military  commanders 
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and  his  miniBters  mainly  as  they  favoured 
his  revolutionary  idea  with  regard  to  the 
son.  For  some  years  the  country  was 
threatened  with  civil  war,  which  was  only 
averted  by  the  deposition  and  death  of  Ab- 
dul Aziz,  when  the  real  heir,  his  nephew, 
and  son  of  the  late  Abdul  Mejid,  came  to 
the  throne,  only  to  be  deposed  as  mad.  In 
the  great  events  of  the  past  few  months  this 
young  prince  has  been  lost  sight  of  :  he  is 
probably  now  a  close  prisoner,  if  he  has  not 
been  murdered,  which  is  still  more  likely. 

In  mentioning  eunuchs,  which  to  this  day 
are  as  much  a  part  of  a  great  man's  estab- 
lishment in  Turkey  as  powdered-haired 
lackeys  are  in  England,  we  may  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  This 
detestable  institution  is  now  mainly  sup- 
ported by  Turkey,  including  Egypt  and 
Persia.  When  Sultan  Abdul  Mejid  required 
the  help  of  France  and  England,  when 
threatened  with  a  Russian  attack  in  1854, 
lie  published  a  fisman  in  which  he  is  declared, 
while  surrounded  by  mutilated  eunuchs, 
that  '  man  is  the  most  noble  of  all  the 
creatures  emanating  from  the  hands  of  God  ; 
that  He  destined  him  to  be  happy,  in  gra- 
ciously according  him  to  be  bom  free.' 
The  Sultan  was  »iocked  to  hear  that  certain 
persons  in  Oircassia  and  Georgia  were  selling 
their  children  and  other  relatives  into  slavery, 
and  even  kidnapping  other  people's  children, 
selling  them  like  cattle  and '  common  mer- 
chandise. He  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
this  blamable  and  abominable  practice,  and 
directed  his  minister  to  inflict  severe  punisli- 
ment  both  upon  the  buyer  and  seller  of 
human  beings.  At  that  time  officers  of  the 
army  were,  to  our  certain  knowledge  kidnap- 
ping boys  and  girls  from  the  Georgian  til- 
lages and  trafficking  in  them,  even  while  the 
English  were  in  alliance  with  the  Turks. 
Again,  in  January,  1857,  in  a  firman  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  to  the 
authorities  throughout  the  Ottoman  domin- 

•  ions,  the  Sultan  discovered  that  the  measures 
respecting  the  prohibition  of  the  negro  slave 
trade  had  been  of  no  effect,  and  that  *  a 
great  number  of  these  slaves,  during  the 
journey  from  their  country  to  the  coast,  per- 

.  ish  from  the  fatigues  and  hardships  they  are 
exposed  to  in  the  deserts  ;  while  the  re- 
mainder, owing  to  their  passage  from  warm 
to  cold  climates,  become  subject  to  pulmo- 
nary and  other  diseases,  by  which  means 
most  of  them  are  cut  off  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  at  an  early  age.'  The  most 
rigorous  measures  of  suppression  towards 
this  unholy  traffic  were  enjoined.  Edhem 
Pasha,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  dated  January  29, 
1857,  solemnly  pledged  the  Porte  to  the 


severest  measures  ;   and  several  years  later 
Sir   Henry  Bulwer  assured   her  Majesty's 
Government  'that   slavery  was  at    an  end 
throughout  the  Sultan's  dominions,  though 
slaves,  both  black  and  white,   negro  and 
Circassian,  were  bought  and  sold  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,    notably  at  Suleymanyeh, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  at 
Tophane,  and  at  Koomkapoosi.     Tnie  it  is 
that  by  the  pressure  of  the  Western  powers 
slaves  are  not  now  sold  so  openly  as  fonnerly  : 
indeed,  the  Turks  are  compelled  to  adopt  a 
little  trickery  in  tlie  commerce.     The  dealer, 
usually  a  Circassian,  travels  to  his  native 
country,  where  women  are  bought  and  sold 
as  a  matter  of  course.       He  chooses  four 
young  girls  suitable  for  the  market,  and  mar- 
ries them  ;  that  is  to  say,  ho  goes  through 
the    legal    Moslem    formula  of  marriage, 
keeping  them  virgins.     He  then  takes  them 
to  Constantinople,  and  if  he  meets  any  Rus- 
sian cruisers  on  the  way,  of  course  the  offi- 
cers cannot  interfere  between  the  man  and 
his  legitimate  wives.     Arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople,  the    dealer   forthwith   divorces  his 
brides,  and  sells   them  for  what  they  will 
fetch,  which  is  usually  a  handsome  price. 
After    the   conclusion   of  this  commercial 
affair,  the  divorced  man  takes  another  trip 
in  search  of  more  wives,    and  if  he  can 
manage  three  or  four  voyages  during  the 
year,  he  makes  a  very  good  living,  all  the 
while  keeping  well  within  the  l$iw.     Many 
of  the  Circassians,  now  settled  in  the  Chris- 
tian provinces  of  Turkey,  where  they  arc 
nothing  if  not  brigands,  add  to  their  illicit 
gains  that  of  breeding  children  for  sale.     A 
traveller,    provided   he  be  Moslem,   would 
have  no  more  difficulty  in  picking  up  good 
bargains  in  human,  any  more  than  in  horse 
flesh,  among  the  Circassian  villages,  fathers 
and  mothers  being  the  sellers,  for  hard  cash. 
Mr.    Gallenga     informs    us    that    *  young 
Shamyl,  the  son  of  the  renowned  Circassian 
hero,  who  lived  as  a  guest  at  the  Russian 
Embassy,  told  me,  as  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  that  at  one  of  these  beauty 
shops  (in  Constantinople)  he  was  offered  a 
first-rate   article,    for  which  he  was  asked 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Turkish  lire,  and  he 
offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  lire,  when  the 
bargain  broke    down    simply  because  the 
slave  merchant  did  not  allow  the  would-be 
purchaser  to  take  the  merchandise  home 
with  him  for  a  week  on  trial. ' 

As  this  author  well  remarks,  *  As  a  Turk 
cannot,  owing  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
Islam,  hope  to  win  an  alien  wife  for  love, 
he  is  content  to  get  one  or  more  for  money. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Turks,  who  many 
their  children  very  young,  usually  prefer  a 
slave  wife  for  their  sons.     The  writer  1**83 
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once  spending  the  evening  with  a  Turkish 
friend,  a  fair  specimen  of  a  good  Turkish 
dignitary  (and  there  are  not  a  few  naturally 
good  ones).  His  friend,  Mehemed  Effendi, 
informed  us  that  he  was  going  to  marry  his 
younger  brother,  Reshid,  to  a  young  slave  girl 
whom  he  was  to  acquire  wi^out  purchase, 
through  a  piece  of  good  luck.  A  friend 
and  neighbour  had  an  only  son,  and  for  this 
son  the  mother  had  purchased  a  child  of 
ten,  whom  she  had  carefully  educated  to  be 
his  wife«  Just  as  the  boy  reached  the  mar- 
riageable age  of  sixteen,  and  was  about  to 
be  married,  he  died,  and  so  the  mother  had 
taken  a  sort  of  antipathy  to  the  girl,  and 
offered  her  to  Mehemed  Effendi,  for  his 
young  brother,  who  was  sixteen.  Our 
friend  told  us  that  it  was  considered  an  im* 
mense  advantage  to  have  no  wife's  relations 
to  trouble  one  :  he  himself  had  only  two 
wives,  one  a  Moslem,  the  other  a  Ghreek,  the 
latter  keeping  her  religion.  How  he  came 
by  the  Greek  wife  he  never  informed  us  : 
we  suspect  she  was  purchased  from  some 
miserably  .poor  family,  for  there  are  Greek 
families  in  the  quarters  of  Tatavola  and  else** 
where  who  are  as  ready  to  sell  their  daugh- 
ters as  the  Circassians  ;  but  religious  preju- 
dice has  so  strong  a  hold  on  them,  that  they 
would  usually  prefer  to  sell  their  daughters 
to  a  Christian  debauchee  than  to  a  good 
Turk  for  his  wife,  Qur  Turkish  friend  in- 
formed us  that  he  was  heartily  tired  of  both 
his  wives,  and  would  rejoice  if  they  died,  as 
they  were  a  great  expense  and  trouble.  He 
was,  like  all  Turks  that  wo  have  known,  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  his  children,  and  these 
were  quite  charming.  A  Turkish  child  is 
carefully  educated  in  etiquette,  and  this  is 
contrived  to  be  instilled  into  their  little  minds 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  buoyancy 
and  gaiety  of  their  young  hearts.  When 
you  are  shown  into  the  salaamlik,  or  recep- 
tion room,  the  children  of  the  house,  who 
have  the  free  run  of  the  male  and  female 
apartments  under  the  age  of  eleven,  come 
forward  to  receive  the  visitors,  and  kiss  their 
hands  in  the  most  graceful  fashion.  They 
then  take  their  seats  on  the  divan,  and  be- 
have like  little  men  and  women  until  dis- 
missed by  the  father,  when  they  will  be 
heard  romping  in  the  next  room,  as  boister- 
ous as  English  schoolboys,  but  certainly 
gentler  and  better  behaved.  The  education 
of  these  children  is  exceedingly  imperfect ; 
they  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  few 
ever  attain  the  art  of  reading  with  fluency, 
and  still  fewer  of  writing.  Their  moral 
conduct  as  to  externals  is  carefully  looked 
after,  but  gross  and  obscene  language  does 
not  seem  to  be  forbidden  ;  and  on  festival 
days,  or  rather  nights,  in  the  Bamazan,  an 
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entertainment  called  Karagoois  is  exhibited 
in  the  harems,  which  is  of  the  most  obscene 
character,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
police  of  any  European  city. 

•  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  Turk- 
ish women  are  shut  up  and  imprisoned  like 
birds  in  a  cage.  On  the  contrary,  in  some 
respects  they  have  more  liberty  than  Euro- 
pean women.  Few  Europeans  would  quite 
like  to  hear  that  their  wives  and  daughters 
were  roaming  over  the  city  in  a  mask,  and 
disguised  in  a  costume  which  renders  recog- 
nition impossible,  yet  such  is  the  habit  of 
Turkish  women.  From  time  immemorial 
their  masters,  by  no  means  undervaluing 
female  chastity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some- 
what morbidly  jealous  on  the  point,  have 
never  trusted  their  wives,  who  too  often  are 
uncultured  purchased  savages  ;  and  so,  in- 
stead of  educating  their  females,  and  culti- 
vating their  feelings  of  honour  and  chastity, 
have  adopted  a  system  of  jealous  etiquette 
and  seclusion  from  the  male  sex.  No 
woman  can  speak  to  any  man  but  her  hus- 
band, except  veiled,  and  out  of  doors  in  the 
public  streets,  and  on  matters  of  business. 
Hence  the  women  go  out  shopping  carefully 
veiled  and  wearing  the  f  eredjee,  a  large  cloiJc 
completely  concealing  the  figure.  The 
bazaars  are  of  course  full  of  Turkish  women, 
and  so  are  the  Frank  shops  of  Pera.  From 
time  to  time  a  ferocious  edict  is  issued  by 
the  Sultan,  ordering  that  no  Turkish  woman 
shall  enter  any  shop  in  Pera,  proving  beyond 
doubt  that  there  were  reasons  for  the  edict. 
A  rigorous  order  in  this  respect  is  kept  in 
Stamboul  proper  amongst  the  native  Chris^ 
tians,  for  it  is  simply  death  for  a  rayah  to  in- 
trigue with  a  Moslem  woman.  If,  on  such  an 
event  happening,  any  diplomatic  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  miti- 
gate the  penalty  of  death,  the  male  offender 
is  nevertheless  thrown  into  prison,  and  in  all 
human  probability  he  is  never  seen  or  heard 
of  again  :  as  for  the  poor  woman,  of  course 
she  disappears  into  the  depths  of  the  Bos* 
phorus.  Only  the  wealthy  Turks  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  eunuchs  :  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  to  do  without  these  unfortunate 
guardians  of  female  chastity,  but  it  is  rare 
to  find  any  Turkish  family,  however  hum- 
ble, that  has  not  a  black  woman  slave.. 
These  are  the  maids-of -all-work,  and  con- 
sidered necessaries  of  life,  for  no  Turkish 
family  would  allow  a  daughter  to  go  to  live 
out  of  her  mother's  house  :  the  family 
would  be  disgraced  by  such  a  step.  It  \& 
considered  to  the  last  degree  disgraceful  for* 
the  master  of  the  house  to  be  intimate  with 
the  black  female  slave,  and  although  there 
is  in  the  large  cities  quite  a  population  of 
these,  it  is  rare  to  see  a  mulatto.     The  ex- 
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temal  life  of  the  Tarks  is  remarkably  decent 
and  orderly.  The  purely  Moslem  quarters 
of  Stambonl  are  comparatively  clean,  and 
free  from  disorder  or  license.  Drunken- 
ness, which  is  by  no  means  a  Moslem  vice, 
is  kept  out  of  sight  when  it  exists,  and  the 
sounds  of  riotous  revelry  are  not  heard  either 
night  or  day.  If  any  bachelor  takes  a  house 
in  a  quarter,  he  is  bound  to  have  a  wife  or 
concubine,  or  be  subject  to  remonstrance  ; 
and  if  any  irregularity  is  detected  in  his 
conduct,  the  elders  of  the  quarter  force  him 
to  leave.  Whenever  a  European  has  taken 
a  hpuse  in  a  Moslem  quarter,  no  matter  how 
perfect  his  conduct  may  be,  he  at  once  be- 
comes the  object  of  disagreeable  attentions 
on  the  part  of  his  neighbours  :  his  windows 
are  surreptitiously  broken,  his  garden  is 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  dead  dogs  and  cats, 
and  rubbish  that  can  be  handily  thrown  over 
bis  wall  finds  there  a  receptacle.  He  never 
%ppears  at  his  door  or  window  but  he  runs 
the  risk  of  contact  with  pebbles  or  dirty 
water,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  any  one  hardy 
enough  to  outlive  the  constant  persecution  to 
which  he  or  his  family  are  subject.  No 
feelings  of  chivalry  actuate  the  Turkish 
min^  ;  his  wife  and  daughters  are  even  more 
liable  to  insult  and  injury  than  himself.  In 
commercial  dealings  the  Turk  is  decidedly 
more  to  be  trusted  than  the  Greek,  and  as 
the  morality  of  these  Levantine  traders  is 
indescribably  low,  we  may  go  further,  and 
say  that  the  truthfulness  and  honesty  of 
many  of  the  Turkish  burghers  are  quite  re- 
markable, independent  of  any  comparison, 
but  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the 
burgher-tradesman  and  the  pasha.  No 
words  can  exaggerate  the  deep  moral  de- 
pravity of  the  governing  class,  the  gentle- 
men of  Turkey,  the  men  of  such  charming 
manners  who  hospitably  receive  our  travel- 
ling dukes  and  members  of  parliament^  who 
come  away  with  the  conviction  that  these 
viziers  and  pashas  only  want  fair  play  to 
make  of  Turkeya  Paradise.  To  the  ini- 
tiated it  is  quite  amusing  to  see  how  some 
gentlemen  are  gulled  and  bamboozled  by 
these  smooth-faced  rogues,  who  talk  so 
glibly,  and  with  such  an  air  of  conviction,' of 
progress  and  liberal  measures,  and  how  even 
in  their  ordinary  social  intercourse  strangers 
are  made  fools  of  for  the^amusement  of  the 
neighbours  and  lackeys  who  are  present. 
The  etiquette  of  the  most  ordinary  social 
meeting  is  elaborate,  and  a  pasha  delights 
in  offering  all  sorts  of  petty  slights  to 
his  European  visitor,  while  he,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  treatment  he  is  undei^oing,  is 
charmed  with  the  dignified  and  graceful 
manner  of  the  false  rogue  who  is  entertain- 
ing him.     More  than  once  have  we  known 


a  Turk  detected  ^d  roughly  exposed,  when 
his  abject  penitence  has  -been  edifying. 
There  is  no  hereditary  aristocracy  at  Con- 
stantinople, though  there  are  the  remains  of 
such  in  several  parts  of  the  empire,  notably 
in  Bosnia,  Lazistan,  and  Kurdistan.  The 
governing  class  in  the  metropolis  is  recruited 
in  various  ways  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
the  sons  of  pashas,  but  mainly  from  the 
horde  of  adventurers  that  crowd  the  capi- 
tal. It  would  be  a  curious  task  to  get  a  list 
of  pashas,  with  their  origin.  As  many,  not 
to  say  most,  of  the  matrons  of  Constanti- 
nople, including  women  of  high  social  posi- 
tion, have  been  -slave  girls,  so  many  of  their 
husbands  have  been  in  early  youth  slave 
boys,  and  there  is.  moreover  a  curious  re- 
semblance between  the  histories  of  both  that 
is  far  too  revolting  for  further  allusion.  An 
episode  in  the  dismal  history  of  Scio  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Walsh 
says  : — 

But  such  was  not  the  fate  of  other  boys, 
who  were  reserved  for  a  very  dismal  fste. 
Some  were  brought  into  haremS)  ^ome  were 
kept  at  infamous  public  places  in  Qalata  to 
.which  Turks  resort,  and  some  are  even  ex- 
posed in  coffee-houses  on  the  public  road.  A 
friend  of  mine  at  this  time  coming  by  land 
from  Smyrna  met  one  of  them  in  a  khan,  who 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  kill  him.  He  had 
been  exposed  to  every  surrogee  and  low  Turk 
passing  the  road,  and  felt  the  misery  and  de- 
gradation so  acutely  that  he  could  not  survive 
it  Those  whose  fate  was  least  severe  were 
compelled  to  turn  Mahomedans.  Circumcision 
was  performed  on  forty  or  fifty  at  once. 

This  quotation  will  illustrate  much  of  what 
passes  in  Turkey.  Many  a  pasha,  known  to 
fame  throughout  Europe,  has  been  a  good- 
looking  slave  boy,  Circassian,  Georgian,  or 
Greek,  condemned  to  a  horrible  moral  de- 
pravity in  his  early  youth,  but  having  gained 
the  favour  of  an  influential  pasha,  has  been 
put  into  an  important  position,  and  gradually  * 
or  rapidly  risen  by  his  talents  and  cleverness. 
The  Turks  never  hesitate  to  put  a  friend  in  a 
position  of  trust  and  confidence,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  origin,  nor  do  we  for  a 
moment  mean  to  intimate  that  all  careers  or 
anything  like  all  have  so  base  a  source  ;  but 
too  many  have,  and  of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Most  pashas  .can  read  and  write  ;  some  are 
learned,  but  these,  we  imagine,  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ;  some 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  caimacam 
of  a  district  south  of  the  Balkans  was  found 
to  have  been  the  domestic  servant  of  Midhat 
Pasha  quite  lately,  and  this,  too*,  is  one  of 
the  commonest  origins  of  pashas.  A  Turkish 
pasha  from  such  a  source  is  not  likely  to 
know  any  but  the  rudiments  of  literature. 
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but  having  ingratiated  himself  with  his  mas- 
ter^  he  is  put  in  the  way  of  making  a  career 
for  himself,  and  by  dint  of  presents  and 
constant  adoration  of  his  powerful  patron, 
he  is  always  protected,  and  eventually  may 
rise  to  the  highest  positions.  The  career  of 
renegades  is  not  usually  a  happy  one,  though 
some  have  been  brilliantly  successful.  The 
most  striking  one  of  recent  times  that  occurs 
to  us  is  that  of  Omar  Pasha.  He  was 
originally  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Grenzer 
Guard  of  Croatia,  but  fled  across  the  frontier 
and  became  a  Moslem.  For  many  years  he 
had  to  suffer  all  sorts  of  bitter  contumely  and 
privations,  but  at  last  secured  some  power- 
ful friends,  and  then  began  to  rise.  He 
undertook  the  punishment  of  Beder  Khan 
Bey,  the  Koordish  chief  who  massacred  ten 
thousand  Christians  in  the  Tyari  mountains 
about  1845.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  com- 
pelled the  Turks  to  punish  the  perpetrators 
of  this  crime,  and  as  the  Porte  had  not  been 
encouraged  by  the  Crimean  War  to  believe 
themselves  necessary  to  Europe,  the  Kurds 
were  punished,  and  numerous  captives  re- 
stored to  their  homes.  Omar  Pasha  next 
won  laurels  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Bosnian  beys  in  1851-2f  and  lastly 
became  Serdar-i-Ekrem,  or  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Turkish  armies  during  the  Cri- 
mean War,  during  which  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  much  distinguished  himself,  nor  yet 
to  have  suffered  any  great  reverses.  •  He 
showed  no  tactical  talents  whatever,  but  the 
Allies  came  in  to  save  him  from  the  fate 
which  has  befallen  his  successors  in  the  late 
Kusso-Turkish  war.  In  Bagdad  and  other 
plaees  where  he  was  sent  as  governor,  Omar 
Pftsha  proved  himself  as  cruel  and  corrupt  as 
any  Turkish  Pasha,  which  qualities  were 
probably  the  secret  of  his  social  success. 
The  most  honest  and  upright  of  renegades 
that  we  ever  encountered  were  those  who 
were  driven  from  their  country  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  revolution  by  the 
despotic  Conservative  the  Czar  Nicholas. 
Amongst  these  we  may  mention  Feizi 
Pasha,  who  was  chief  of  the  staff  during  the 
blockade  of  Kars  in  1856,  and  who  was 
precisely  in  the  same  position  in  the  siege  of 
Kars  in  1877.  He  is  a  brave  and  upright 
soldier,  but  evidently  has  not  the  qualities 
that  push  a  man  on  in  the  service  of  the 
Porte.  Another  quality  besides  that  of  sub- 
serviency and  corrupt  pHancy  has  often 
proved  successful  in  Turkey^  and  that  is 
rigid  Moslem  piety,  but  this  succeeds  better 
in  the  countiy  districts  than  in  Constanti- 
nople. Mr.  Consul  Taylor,  of  Erzeroom, 
mentions  a  certain  Sheikh  Obcyd  UUah, 
near  Van,  who  himself  had  murdered  so 
many  Christians,   and  destroyed   so  many 


churqhes,  that  even  the  Government  of  the 
Porte  was  scandalized,  and  ordered  his  pun" 
ishment.  He  nevertheless  was  not  molested, 
and  moreover  entered  Erzeroom  in  triumph, 
for  the  governor-general  and  his  functionaries 
gave  him  a  public  reception,  according  him 
the  honours  due  to  a  saint  or  demi-god. 

After  all,  the /on*  et  origo  mali  in  Turkey 
is  the  Established  Church.  The  evils  ^  of  a 
Church  supported  and  favoured  by  the  gov- 
ernment are  sufficiently  known  in  countries 
with  less  marked  religious  divisions  :  what 
must  thay  be  where  but  one  religion  is  rec- 
ognized as  worthy  of  man,  and  where  all 
dissenters,  Ghiaours,  or  unbelievers,  are 
only  allowed  to  ransom  their  heads  on  pay*- 
ment  of  haratch,  a  special  tax  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  where  the  oath  of  a  Christian  cannot 
be  taken  in  a  Turkish  court  of  justice  ; 
where  such  a  burial  certificate  as  the  follow- 
ing was  delivered  by  the  Cadi  of  Mardin  to 
the  relatives  of  a  deceased  Christian  :  '  W"e 
certify  to  the  priest  of  the  church  of  Mary 
that  the  impure,  putrefied,  stinking  carcass 
of  Saideh,  damned  this  day,  may  be  con- 
cealed under  ground.  El  Said  Mehemed 
Faizi.     A.  H.  Rajil2.' 

Instances  of  intolerance,  even  after  death, 
occur,  we  admit,  in  our  own  country  :  the 
same  spirit,  though  much  chastened  and 
kept  in  order  by  public  opinion,  breaks  out 
from  time  to  time  in  English  rural  parishes  ; 
but  in  this  country  we  have  at  least  a  strong 
sense  of  decency,  and  above  all  a  free  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion,  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  in  extreme  cases.  In  Tur- 
key the  dominant  race  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  apparently  only  an  insignificant 
minority  of  this  dominant  race  seem  to  dis- 
approve of  such  outbreaks  of  fanaticism.  A 
strong  force  ever  ready  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment in  all  contests  with  the  hated 
Ghiaours  exists  in  the  Softas,  a  body  of 
young  men  brought  up  to  be  simulta- 
neously lawyers  and  clergymen,  for  the 
two  professions  may  be  said  to  be  united 
in  Turkey,  since  all  law  is  based  upon 
the  Koran.  Education  in  Turkey,  as  in 
England,  is  divided  into  the  primary  or 
elementary  classes,  and  the  higher  courses, 
similar  to  our  university  education.  At- 
tached to  every  mosque  throughout  'the  em- 
pire is  a  mekteb,  or  village  school,  and  here 
reading  and  writing  are  taught,  together  with 
portions  of  the  Koran  which  are  learned  by 
heart.  Those  of  the  pupils  who  are  intended 
for  liberal  professions  are  removed  to  the  me- 
dresses,  where  they  pursue  a  laborious  sys- 
tem of  antiquated  study,  comprising  rheto- 
ric, logic,  philosophv,  dogma,  jurisprudence, 
astronomy,  &c.  These  students  are  Softas, 
most  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  the  corps  of 
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ulemasy  and  eventually  became  cadi«  and 
mollahs.  They  are  edncated  and  lodged 
and  have  one  meal  daily  at  the  expense  of  the 
wakoof,  or  religious  foundation.  These 
raedresses  resemble  much  our  own  ancient 
universities  in  their  religious  exclusiveness, 
and  the  conservative  character  of  the  stndies. 
The  students,  however,  unlike  those  of 
most  continental  cities,  are  intensely  con- 
servative and  fanatical,  looking  on  Church 
and  State  as  the  divinely  ordained  state  of 
things,  and  ready  to  fight  all  enemies,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  in  defence  of  this  Shib- 
boleth, The  idea  that  outsiders,  Ghiaonrs, 
Kaffirs,  or  Dissenters,  have  any  human 
rights,  is  revolting  to  the  Softa  mind.  Un- 
like the  members  of  our  universities,  the 
Softas  or  students  are  usually  very  poor.  It 
is  incredible  what  amount  of  self-denial 
these  poor  fellows  undergo  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  :  they  have  been  found  at  times 
not  far  from  death  through  physical  exhaus- 
tion from  want  of  food.  The  Softas  are 
usually  heard  of  in  times  of  political  excite- 
ment, and  seem  to  have,  in  a  measure,  taken 
the  place  of  the  Janissaries.  Mr.  Gallenga, 
who  was  in  Constantinople  as  *  The  Times  ' 
correspondent  during  the  exciting  days  of 
1 876,  thus  speaks  of  the  Softas. 

The  11th  of  May  raised  the  Softas  to  the 
height  of  popularity.  Their  movement,  it  is 
said,  was  a  peaceful  one,  though  they  had 
bought  80  many  revolvers.  It  had  a  political 
and  not  a  religious  character,  though  the  Softas 
are  ^^  divinity  and  law  students  of  a  superior 
class"  in  a  community  where  divinity  and  law 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  though  they 
obey  the  influence  of  the  ulemas — divinity 
doctors — ^whose  exclusive  rule  is  the  Koran. 
Led  by  priests,  these  priestlings,  we  are  told, 
had  held  meetings  in  the  mosoues.  Their 
deputations  delivered  into  the  Sultan's  hands 
petitions,  which,  backed  by  their  imposing 
processions  at  the  head  of  a  wondering  multi- 
tude, bad  acted  on  the  abject  fears  of  a  craven 
monarch  with  sufficient  power  to  work  out 
the  desired  effect.  The  men  who  had  been 
planning  and  were  now  accomplishing  the 
revolution,  the  men  who  had  aspired  to  power 
and  were  now  grasping  it — the  pashas,  the 
Midhats,  Hussein  Avnis,  and  thenr  friends — 
well  knew  what  instruments  the  Softas  could 
become  in  their  hands.  They  looked  upon  the 
support  of  the  army  as  insufficient,  and  they 
could  not  reckon  on  that  of  the  utterly  de- 
moralized and  helpless  people.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Janissaries,  the  pashas  reasoned,  there 
was  no  power  in  the  country  to  equal  that  of 
the  Softas.  Arbitrary  political  rule  was  based 
here  on  blind  religious  submission.  The  vices 
of  the  State  had  their  roots  in  the  corruption 
of  the  Church.  The  despot  was  inviolable  be- 
cause he  was  invested  with  the  character  of 
an  infallible  pontiff.  The  disorder  admitted 
only  of  one  treatment.  The  antidote  must  be 
sought  where  the  poison  lay.    The  enslave- 


ment of  the  people  was  the*  result  of  the  per- 
version of  Koran  truth.  But  they,  the  Softas, 
were  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean 
War,  before  the  Western  Allies  had  come 
forward,  the  Softas  were  very  troublesome 
to  the  authorities  by  their  fanatic  impatience 
to  %ht  the  Ghiaours.  Numbers  of  them, 
it  was  said,  were  put  under  arrest  by  the 
authorities  and  sent  off  to  the  army,  and 
some  w^ere  cast  into  prison.  These  latter 
were  undoubtedly  most  to  be  pitied.  The 
condition  of  the  Turkish  prisons  is  indescrib- 
ably bad.  A  Turkish  prison  usually  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  large  rooms,  hot  in  sum- 
mer and  cold  in  winter.  A  long  wooden 
construction  almost  two  feet  high  runs  along 
the  wall,  and  on  this  the  prisoners  lie. 
They  are  of  all  sorts,  young  and  old,  and 
have  perfect  liberty  to  talk,  smoke,  sing,  or 
even  play  on  the  little  musical  instruments 
which  some  bring  with  them.  The  younger 
and  weaker  ones  are  bullied  by  the  stronger 
ruffians.  The  food  depends  much  upon 
the  honesty  or  humanity  of  the  jailers,  or 
the  pasha  at  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  the  vei^lation  and  cleanliness  leave  mucli 
to  be  desired.  We  have  described  the  ordi- 
nary lock-up,  but  for  soijpe  offenders,  such 
as  Bulgarian  peasants,  there  are  worse 
places,  of  which  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion. 

I  went  down  below  the  level  of  the  paved 
court,  and  was  confronted  by  a  massive  door 
fastened  by  a  ponderous  iron  bar.  The  door 
was  opened.  I  went  in,  and  found  myself  in 
a  laige  crypt  entirely  destitute  of  any  sky- 
light, loophole,  or  any  cleft  or  fissure  through 
whicn,  the  door  being  closed,  either  outer  air 
or  daylight  could  be  admitted.  The  thick 
walls  all  round  were  damp  and  mouldy,  and 
the  floor  was  bare  earth,  muddy  and  foul  be- 

CI  imagination.  There  was  no  stretcher  or 
d  or  pallet  for  a  bed,  no  stool,  no  table, 
no  article  of  furniture  or  utensil  of  any  kind. 
The  wretched  man  lay  on  a  thin  piece  of  mat- 
ting, all  wet,  all  torn  to  shreds,  and  had  noth- 
ing besides  to  relieve  his  absolute,  intense 
misery. 

Cassape,  a  journalist  and  man  of  letters, 
was  thrown  into  one  of  these  dungeons,  but 
at  the  end  of  three  days  he  was  removed  to 
one  of  the  upper  prisons,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  dying.  The  worst  feature  in  the 
prison  question  is  the  fact  that  people  are 
arrested  and  thrown  into  these  places  at  the 
arbi|;rary  will  of  a  great  man,  and  too  often 
from  personal  vindictiveness,  and  there  may 
lie  untried  and  apparently  forgotten.  We 
remember  on  one  occasion  when  a  new  min- 
ister came  into  power,  and  with  the  prover- 
bial zeal  of  new  functionaries  he  inspected 
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the  pmons,  he  found  an  unfortunate  man 
who  had  been  in  prison  for  years.  On  exam- 
ining him,  he  found  he  had  been  arrested  one 
night  in  the  streets  for  being  found  without 
a  lantern — the  streets  being  unlighted,  every 
person  is  bound  to  provide  himself  with  a 
lantern — ^and  so  he  was  put  into  prison  and 
there  left,  his  case  never  being  inquired  into. 

One  of  the  first  of  curiosities  that  strikes 
the  eyes  of  strangers  arriving  at  Constanti- 
nople, or  indeed  at  any  Eastern  city,  is  the 
number  of  ownerless  dogs  in  the  streets. 
The  stranger  usually  lands  at  Tophan£,  and 
here  is  a  huge  mound  or  dunghill,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  refuse  which  is  thrown  here, 
and  part  of  which  rolls  into  the  tide  of  the 
Bosphorus.  The  oiganic  matter  on  this 
heap  naturally  attracts  the  dogs.  They  are 
a  listless  sleepy  race  of  animals  during  the 
day,  but  in  tne  night  they  are  more  lively, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  times  they  are  dan- 
gerous. They  are  of  various  forms  and  ap- 
pearance, owing  to  the  crossing  at  times  of 
domesticated  animals,  but  the  genuine  type 
is  that  of  a  foxy-looking  animal  of  a  reddish 
hue,  with  a  sharp  nose  and  prick  ears, 
almost  the  size  of  a  small  colley  dog.  They 
are  sometimes  called  wild  dogs,  which  is 
scarcely  an  accurate  description,  as  they  are 
thoroughly  domesticated  amongst  men, 
though  they  have  no  owners.  They  are  of 
a  certain  use  as  scavengers,  though  this 
office  is  performed  by  them  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  ;  for  the  writer  has  observed  that  as 
long  as  they  can  obtain  the  offal  from  houses, 
broken  bread,  meat,  and  the  like,  they  will 
not  touch  dead  animals  that  the  Turks  allow 
to  lie  in  the  streets.  These  carcasses  are 
usually  dragged  to  the  Bosphorus  and  thrown 
into  the  water.  There  is  a  distinct  and  re- 
markable organization  in  the  dog  community. 
They  have  their  separate  quarters,  and  it  is 
death  to  stray  into  another  quarter. 

The  write?  once  made  ac\naintaiice  with 
a  mild-faced  animal  that  lived  in  the  same 
street,  which  was  easily  done,  as  these  ani- 
mals are  always  eager  to  attach  themselves 
to  any  individual  whom  they  recognize  as 
having  seen  more  than  once,  and  a  bit  of 
bread  or  even  a  caress  will  at  once  win  the 
heart  of  one  of  them.  This  poor  dog  used  to 
greet  our  appearance  with  the  liveliest  ex- 
pressions of  canine  attachment,  and  he 
would  follow  us  to  the  end  of  the  street. 
There  he  stopped,  wagging  his  tail,  and 
looking  wistfully  and  lovingly,  but  no  per- 
suasion could  induce  him  to  break  the  canine 
municipal  law  :  slowly  and  sadly  he  returned 
to  his  haunt,  a  sort  of  hollow  beneath  a 
doorstep. 

The  Turks  are  compassionate  to  these 
dogs,  the  Christiana  cruel :  the  latter  con- 


sider them  a  nuisance,  and  persecute  them 
with  blows,  scalding  water,  and  poison,  and 
some  Christian  quarters,  notably  Pera  and 
Galata,  have  pretty  well  rid  themselves  of 
these  creatures.  The  Turks  gather  together 
the  leavings  of  their  houses  and  throw  them 
into  the  street,  where  they  are  quickly  dis- 
posed of  ;  but  «  good  Moslem  will  never 
touch  a  dog,  as  it  is  an  unclean  animal*  It 
is  quite  touching  to  see  the  affectionate  in- 
vitations of  a  Tui'kish  shepherd  dog  to  be 
caressed  by  his  master  :  he  will  throw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  whine,  and  roll  in  the  dust, 
but  his  master  merely  answers  uaht — ^begone 
— which  he  accompanies  with  a  kick  of  the 
foot.  To  Europeans  these  street  dogs  are 
decidedly  a  nuisance.  All  night  long  they 
trouble  the  repose  of  the  wakeful,  not  by 
continued  barking,  but  what  is  much  worse, 
by  sudden  outbreaks  of  barking  and  howling 
every  quarter  or  half -hour.  If  a  stranger 
passes  through  the  street  after  dark  he  is 
liable  to  be  severely  bitten.  This  liability 
is  not  extended  to  the  main  thoroughfares^ 
where  the  animals  are  accustomed  to  much 
night  traffic,  but  it  is  quite  dangerous  to 
venture  into  unfrequented  streets  and  quar- 
ters.    Mr.  White  says  of  these  dogs  : — 

Friendless,  houseless,  and  maltreated,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature, 
feeding  upon  the  foulest  and  most  putrescent 
matter,  sometimes  starving,  sometimes  gorged, 
constantly  fighting  and  wrangling,  bruised 
and  maimed,  the  natural  result,  one  might  im- 
agine, would  be  a  tendency  to  hydrophobia. 
Yet,  although  cases  of  this  kiod  have  been 
known,  they  are  extremely  rare.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  It  would  ap- 
pear, then,  as  if  constant  exposure  to  cold, 
beat,  rain,  and  show,  were  in  itself  a  preven- 
tive; and  that  meagre  diet,  combined  with 
unrestrained  liberty  and  communication  of  the 
sexes,  are  more  efficient  antidotes  than  regular 
food  and  shelter.  It  is  possible  also  that  the 
breed  of  dogs  is  more  primitive,  and  less  tender 
or  susceptible  to  organic  derangement  than 
more  pure  and  artificial  bred  races. 

We  ourselves  are  not  disposed  to  admit  any 
of  these  as  the  real  cause  of  this  remarkable 
exemption,  but  we  adopt  fully  an  old  Turk- 
ish reason  which  assigns  to  the  dogs  them- 
selves, i.e.,  to  their  municipal  government, 
the  stamping  out  of  the  malady.  When  a 
dog  becomes  snappish  and  odd  in  his  be- 
haviour he  is  simply  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
executioners  of  llie  quarter,  and  thus  the 
disease  is  stamped  out.  The  beginnings  of 
this  dire  disease  are  more  likely  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  dog  neighbours  Uian  by  the 
master  men,  and  energetic  measures  more 
likely  to  be  adopted. 

Turkey  is  the  Paradise  of  wild  animals, 
as  the  Turks  usually  are  not  sportsmen. 
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The  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  are  alive 
with  beaatifal  seagulls,  whose  snowj  plumage 
contrasts  with  the  azure  bine  of  the  waters  : 
these  birds  scarcely  deign  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  boatman's  oars,  so  tame  are 
they.  In  the  midst  of  the  water  traffic,  too, 
are  often  seen  shoals  of  porpoises,  which  rise 
to  breathe  in  the  midst  of  the  boats  and 
boatmen,  no  one  molesting  them.  On  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn,  near 
Con  Kapoo  Gate,  the  flocks  of  pigeons  are 
enormous,  which  crowd  upon  the  heaps  of 
com  lying  in  the  barges  and  elsewhere,  and 
are  unmolested.  The  gardens,  full  of 
cypress  and  almond  trees,  of  the  great 
houses  in  the  midst  of  Stamboul  proper, 
abound  with  turtle-doves  and  other  birds, 
which  fill  the  air  with  their  gentle  murmurs. 
When  in  course  of  time  a  Turkish  quarter  is 
changed  to  a  Christian  one,  these  birds  at 
once  fall  a  victim  to  small  shot.  On  the 
Bosphoms  itself  are  flocks  of  a  peculiar 
black  and  white  bird,  which  flit  incessantly 
up  and  down  the  straits.  These  have  the 
popular  name  of  *  damned  souls,'  the  com- 
mon superstition  being  that  they  are  the 
souls  of  sinners  condemned  to  perpetual  un- 
rest. They  seem  never  to  alight,  and  it  is  a 
popular  mystery  how  they  feed  and  where 
they  rest.  The  result  of  some  special  ob- 
servation on  our  part  proved  that  these  birds, 
a  largo  species  of  petrel,  feed  on  a  minute 
kind  of  crustacean  mollusk,  which  they  And 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Bosphorus.  They 
are  provided  with  gizzards,  to  grind  the 
shells,  and  the  birds  doubtless  roost  on  the 
rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphoms,  like 
the  gulls.  We  have  seen  them  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  Bosphoms  at  times,  but 
rarely  :  they  are  almost  always  seen  on  the 
wing,  hence  the  superstition. 

The  Turks  are  usually  considered  barba- 
rous, and  surely  thev  are  so  in  many  res- 
pects :  in  their  bmtal  cmelty  to  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  in  their  utter  absence  of  chivalry 
during  war,  when  their  conduct  is  not  a  whit 
above  that  of  the  redskins  of  America  ;  in 
their  treatment  of  women  ;  in  their  barter  of 
slaves  ;  in  the  dirt  and  tumble-down  appear- 
ance of  their  towns  and  cities  ;  and,  above 
all,  in  their  cormpt  and  inefficient  method 
of  administration.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  certain  civilized  habits  in  which 
they  are  decidedly  above  all  Europeans. 
The  houses  of  the  ordinary  citizens  are  de- 
cidedly cleaner,  and  in  some  respects  enjoy 
a  better  organization.  No  Turk  will  enter  a 
sitting-room  with  dirty  shoes.  The  upper 
classes  wear  tight-fitting  fine  shoes  termed 
mests,  and  over  those,  galoshes.  On  enter- 
ing a  house  the  latter  are  laid  aside  at  the 
door,  and  so  the  visitor  treads  on  the  carpel 


without  bringing  into  the  dwelling-house  a 
mass  of  impurity.  The  Turic  never  washes 
in  dirty  water,  like  a  European  :  water  is 
poured  over  his  hands,  so  that  when  polluted 
it  is  cast  away,  and  not  poured  again  over 
the  hands  and  face.  Certain  conveniences  in  a 
Turkish  house  are  always  decent  and  cleanly, 
forming  in  this  respect  a  marvellous 
contrast  to  those  of  most  European  coun- 
tries :  moreover,  near  every  mosque  are  to 
be  found  these  aids  to  health  and  decency, 
giving  in  this  respect  a  lesson  to  England 
especially. 

The  code  of  etiquette  is  too  elaborate 
and  embarrassing,  which  is  not  exactly  a 
mark  of  civilization.  When  Araucanians 
meet,  the  inquiries,  felicitations,  and  con- 
dolences which  custom  demands  are  so  elab- 
orate, that  the  formality  occupies  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes.  '  We  were  particulariy  struck 
with  the  punctiliousness  of  manners  shown 
by  the  Balonda, '  says  Livingstone  ;  and  in 
our  own  intercourse  with  the  nomad  tribes 
of  Mesopotamia  and  of  Kurdistan  we  found 
the  etiquette  quite  embarrassing.  The  entire 
absence  of  duelling  might  be  scored  to  the 
credit  of  the  Turks,  did  they  not  too  often 
substitute  the  poisoned  coffee-cup. 

In  literature  (with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  divinity)  the  Turks  are  far  below  all  Euro- 
pean and  most  Asiatic  races,  while  their 
knowledge  of  natural  science  may  be  said  to 
be  ntV,  excepting  in  the  case  of  certain  indi- 
viduals destined  for  medicine  and  militaty 
engineering,  whose  education  is  European. 

Some  one  has  observed  that  the  mode  of 
feeding  is  a  great  mark  of  a  nation's  culture. 
When  it  is  understood  that  the  Turks  use 
neither  knives  nor  forks,  manv  would  at  once 
rank  them  with  outer  barbarians,  but  this 
would  scarcely  be  just.  Although  food  of 
all  kinds,  excepting  soup,  is  carried  to  the 
mouth  without  any  instmmentl^  but  those 
which  nature  has  supplied,  still  in  other  re- 
spects Turkish  meals  are  conducted  in  a 
mode  both  cleanly  and  decent.  A  Turk  on 
rising  from  his  bed  (which  consists  of  mat- 
tresses laid  on  the  fioor  and  afterwards  rolled 
up  in  a  cupboard)  indulges  in  a  pipe  and  a 
tiny  cup  of  black  coffee.  He  does  not  eat 
until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  some- 
what substantia]  breakfast  is  brought  Jiim, 
consisting  of  soup,  bread,  cheese,  and  a  plate 
of  hashed  meat  mixed  with  vegetables.  This 
meal  serves  him  till  dinner,  which  is  eaten 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  is  substan- 
tial and  well  cooked.  When  dinner  is  an- 
nounced, a  servant  brings  in  a  metal  ewer 
and  basin,  and  pours  water  over  the  hands  of 
the  guests,  presenting  a  towel,  often  prettily 
embroidereci.  Alow  sofra,  or  table,  is  then 
brought  in,  and  upon  this  is  placed  a  metal 
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trajy  on  wbioh  are  put  spoons  and  pieces  of 
bread.  The  first  dish  is  a  basin  of  soup, 
and  each  person  dips  his  spoon  into  it,  eat- 
ing from  what  may  be  termed  the  soup- 
tureen.  After  this  comes  perhaps  fish, 
then  hashed  meat  and  vegetables,  then  fowl, 
cooked  so  as  to  render  its  division  'easy. 
According  to  the  wealth  of  the  master  of 
the  house  is  the  length  of  the  feast,  but  in 
very  moderate  Turkish  houses  the  dinners 
are  somewhat  elaborate,  and  they  always 
end  with  pilaff,  the  national  dish,  much 
more  national  than  either  the  roast  beef  or 
plum-pudding  of  the  English,  and  as  com- 
mon as  the  macaroni  of  Naples.  No  wine 
is  drunk  during  or  after  the  repast ;  but  on 
state  occasions,  as  for  example  during  the 
feast  of  Ramazan,  some  very  delicious  sher- 
bets are  handed  round.  The  gala  dinners 
of  the  Turks  often  afford  examples  of  sweets 
and  pastry  that  would  not  disgrace  a  French 
or  Il^ian  confectioner,  so  that  in  matters  of 
cooking,  if  not  in  eating,  the  Turks  may  be 
acquitted  of  barbarism.  We  must  not  for- 
get to  add  that  at  the  close  of  the  dinner 
the  servant  comes  round  again  with  soap, 
water,  and  towels,  the  water  being  often 
warmed  and  scented.  Coffee  and  pipes  fol- 
low the  dinner,  with  conversation,  and  the 
gi^ests  seem  not  unhappy  but  marvellously 
dull  during  the  joyless  evenings  passed  with- 
out the  gentle  and  refining  influence  of  the 
best  part  of  creation.  After  all  we  come  to 
the  question — *  What  is  civilization  ?'  which 
will  be  variously  answered  by  our  readers. 
If  luxury,  cleanliness,  and  gentle  manners 
combined,  form  civilization,  then  the  Turks 
are  highly  civilized.  If  diabolical  cruelty, 
the  indulgence  of  obscene  and  unnaturcd 
passions,  ignorance  of  science  and  the  actual 
state  of  the  world,  constitute  barbarism, 
then  are  these  people  barbarous.  They  have 
at  least  proved  to  the  world  that  they  are 
deficient  in  statesmanship,  since  their  system 
of  government  is  little  else  than  an  organiza- 
tion of  brigandage,  under  which  life,  hon- 
our, and  the  property  of  millions  are  at  the 
mercy  of  ruffians'  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  while  at  not  unfrequent  periods 
some  horrible  massacre  startles  the  world, 
and  proves  that  the  proverbial  character  of 
the  Turk  is  still  unchained  after  centuries 
of  contact  with  Europe.    .' 

There  are  abundance  of  botii  mosques  and 
churches  at  Constantinople.  A  stranger 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  for- 
mer, which  are  conspicuous  all  over  the  city, 
but  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  find  the  lat- 
ter. They  are  hidden  in  holes  and  comers,  and 
are  made  as  unobtrusive  as  possible,  just  like 
the  old  Quaker  meeting-houses  and  Noncon- 
formist chapels  built  two  hundred  years  ago, 


when  religious  intolerance  in  England 
almost  equalled  that  of  Turkey.  All 
mosques  have  revenues  amply  sufficient  for 
keeping  them  in  repair.  No  demands  in 
the  shape  of  tithes,  collections,  or  entrance 
money  are  ever  made  from  the  faithful ;  but 
if  Europeans  wish  to  visit  these  places  they 
pay  very  highly,  and  are  obliged  to  take 
•  with  them  a  guard  to  protect  them  from  the 
fanaticism  of  the  population,  and  even  then, 
as  in  an  instance  recorded  by  Mr.  Gallenga, 
they  run  some  risk.  The  clergy  of  a  first- 
class  mosque  such  as  that  at  Sofia  consist  of: 
1st,  a  sheikh,  or  dean,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
preach  a  sermon  after  midday  prayer  on 
Fridays,  and  whose  rank  may  be  described  as 
episcopal.  2nd,  of  two  or  more  khatibs, 
who  recite  the  khoutba,  or  prayer  for  the 
Prophet  and  Sultan.  Srd,  of  four  imaums, 
who  alternately  recite  the  five  namaz.  4th. 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  muezzin,  who  call 
to  prayers  from  the  minarets,  and  also  chant 
during  namaz  from  the  gallery  in  the 
chancel.  The  voices  of  many  of  these  men 
are  quite  musical,  and  when  heard  from  the 
minarets  at  sunset,  there  are  few  greater 
treats  to  the  lovers  of  vocal  music.  5th,  of 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  kayims,  who  are  the 
working  servants  of  the  mosques,  engaged 
in  sweeping,  lighting,  guarding,  ^c.  The 
mosques  in  Constantinople  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  called  jamy-y-salatinn  (impe- 
rial places  of  worship^,  which  are  mosques 
built  by  Sultans  and  tne  mothers  of  Sultans. 
Secondly,  jamy  (places  of  assembly),  built 
by  mothers  of  Sultans  during  their  husbands' 
lives,  by  Sultans'  daughters  or  sisters,  or  by 
other  great  personages  :  of  these  there  are 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Thirdly, 
the  common  mejid,  of  which  there  are  about 
three  hundred.  White,  who  gives  us  this 
information,  adds  : — 

The  annual  revenues  arising  from  the  difier- 
ent  imperial  wakoofs  (mosque  endowments) 
being  more  than  triple  the  expenses  required 
for  each  mosque,  the  increase  of  property  by 
accumulation  is  great,  and  would  be  still  greater 
were  it  not  for  malversation  and  peculation  on 
one  side,  and  the  necessities  of  successive  gov- 
ernments, or  rather  of  successive  sovereigns^ 
on  the  other.  There  being  no  power  higher 
than  that  of  the  imperial  nazir,  and  the  books 
and  treasure  being  kept  within  the  seraglio, 
both  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sultan. 

There  has  of  late  been  expressed  much 
astonishment  at  the  money  produced  for 
the  purchase  of  material  of  war  by  a  bank- 
rupt nation — vast  cargoes  of  arms  from 
America  have  been  paid  for  in  solid  cash. 
The  Russians  have  ignorantly  supposed  that 
ottr  ministry  could  dispose  of  funds  un- 
known to  the  nation,  and  that  English  gold 
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was  poQTed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Sultan, 
but  we  haMe  often  pointed  oat  the  wakoof  as 
the  origin  of  the  money.  In  a  battle  for 
life  and  death  the  ulemas  would  bring  forth 
the  treasures  of  the  mosques,  with  which  to 
combat  the  infidels ;  for  all  war  is  a  holy 
war,  provided  the  enemy  is  not  a  Moslem 
power,  and  the  Moslem  priesthood  would 
joyfully  bear  considerable  sacrifices  for  such 
a  cause. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  the  Christians  re- 
tained several  fine  churches,  though  the 
magnificent  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  had  from 
the  first  been  devoted  to  Moslem  uses  ;  but 
during  the  bloody  reign  of  Selim  I.  (about 
1520)  the  Sultan  formed  a  grand  scheme  for 
the  conversion  of  his  heretical  subjects. 
After  a  huge  massacre  of  the  Moslem  sect  of 
Shiis,  he  resolved  forcibly  to  convert  his 
Christian  subjects  and  turn  their  churches 
into  mosques.  In  order  to  fortify  his  con- 
science he  put  before  the  Grand  Mufti,  the 
head  of  the  law,  the  question,  ^  Which  is 
the  more  meritorious,  to  conquer  the  whole 
world,  or  to  convert  the  nations  to  Islam  f ' 
The.  Mufti  unhesitatingly  answered  that  the 
conversion  of  the  world  was  the  more  meri- 
torious. The  Sultan  having  obtained  this 
ofiicial  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  fetva, 
ordered  the  Grand  Vizier  to  change  all  the 
churches  into  mosques,  to  forbid  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  offer 
the  alternative  of  the  sword  or  the  Koran  to 
all  Christians.  The  Grand  Vizier,  aghast  at 
the  decree,  procured  for  the  Greek  patriarch 
an  audience  before  the  Divan  at  Adrianople. 
He  strongly  appealed  to  the  pledges  given 
by  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  when  Constantly 
nople  was  taken  by  assault,  invoking  certain 
passages  in  the  Koran  which  forbid  compul« 
sory  conversion.  The  Sultan  yielded  so  far 
as  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  but 
all  the  best  churches  were  converted  into 
mosques. 

By  far  the  most  magnificent  mosque  in 
the  world  is  that  of  St.  Sophia,  once  the 
most  glorious  of  Christian  temples.  The 
vast  dome  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Concealed  beneath  the  whitewash, 
%vith  which  the  Turks  have  covered  the 
interior,  are  various  beautiful  vestiges  of  its 
Christian  origin,  which  in  all  human  proba- 
bility will  some  day  be  uncovered  to  delight 
a  Greek  congregation. 

Did  space  permit  we  might  endeavour  to 
describe  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  narrow 
channel  called  the  Bosphorus,  whose  banks 
are  lined  with  the  summer  houses  of  the 
citizens,  and  which  opens  into  the  Black 
Sea.  This  channel  is  fifteen  miles  long. 
We  might  describe  the  interminable  laby- 


rinths of  arched  passages  called  the  Tchar- 
shi6,  or  bazaars,  where  every  conceivable 
kind  of  goods  are  sold,  for  as  a  rule  Stara- 
boul  contains  no  shops,  all  the  goods  being 
sold  in  these  centres  of  traffic.  Then  we 
might  dilate  upon  the  various  races  of  Euro- 
peans and  Asiatics  which  crowd  the  streets, 
and  offer  to  the  curious  eye  a  greater  diver- 
sity of  costume  thjui  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  But  we  must  be 
content  with  the  imperfect  sketch  we  have 
given  to  the  reader,  only  venturing  to  add 
the  hope  that  a  new  era  is  dawning  on  thia 
interesting  city,  and  that  it  will  soon  be- 
come the  abode  of  civilization  and  enlight- 
enment, having  ceased  to  be  the  lair  of 
Asiatic  tyrants. 


Art.  VII.— TA^  Propoeed  New  Umvereiiy 

in  Manchester. 

A  MEMORIAL  has  recently  been  presented  to 
the  Privy  Council  from  a  body  of  men  whose 
zeal  and  wisdom  in  the  cause  of  education 
cannot  be  doubted,  praying  their  Lordships 
*  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  grant  a  charter  to 
the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  conferring 
upon  it  the  rank  of  a  university,  to  be  called 
the  University  of  Manjchester,and  having  the 
power  to  grant  its  own  degrees  in  the  Facul- 
ties of  Arts,  Sciences,  Medicine,  and  Law. ' 
The  memorial  was  received  with  the  attention 
and  the  respect  it  deserved,  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  are  to  have  a  new  university 
in  England  is  thus  definitely  brought  to  the 
front,  and  by  those  whose  earnestness  and 
ability  in  the  promotion  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  country  are  second  to  none. 
We  will  advert  to  the  particular  claims  of 
Owens  before  closing  our  remarks.  In  the 
mean  time  the  preliminary  and  general  ques- 
tion, whether  there  should  be  an  addition  of 
one  to  the  present  number  of  English  uni- 
versities, is  a  question  that  needs  investiga- 
tion. It  has  long  been  inevitable  that  the 
question  should  sooner  or  later  be  raised. 
Amid  the  vigorous  movement  of  the  present 
age  there  is  no  region  of  activity  to  which 
attention  has  been  more  fully  directed  than 
that  of  education.  From  the  base  to  the 
summit  of  our  whole  educational  system, 
every  position  is  challenged,  every  method 
is  scrutinized,  and  every  principle  is  sub* 
jected  to  unsparing  criticism.  What  results 
may  be  unfolded  in  the  future  as  the  issue 
of  present  refonns  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  the  unprecedented  amount  of  eager  in- 
telligence brought  to  bear  on  the  methods 
of  educational  progress  seems  likely  to  con- 
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stitate  a  fresh  starting-pointy  at  wMcH  we 
leave  behind  us  a  period  that  will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  the  dark  ages  of  the  mass  of 
our  people.  We  may  hope  *  the  times  of 
our  ignorance  '  as  a  nation  will  never  return, 
and  we  may  cherish  such  a  hope  with  a  con- 
fidence proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
thoroughness  and  of  wisdom  that  shall  char- 
acterize the  present  era  of  reformation. 
Attention  is  chiefly  and  very  properly  direct- 
ed to  the  education  of  boys  and  girls.  But 
reform  is  not  to  stop  at  the  education  of 
children.  That  of  the  young  who  are  grow- 
ing out  of  their  teens  must  not  be  left  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  Hence  the  attention 
given  to  university  reform  is  not  likely  to 
abate. 

Now  we  need  not  attempt  to  define  a  uni- 
versity, but  if  the  term  has  formerly  signi- 
fied a  body  by  which  Theology,  Law,  Med- 
icine, and  the  Arts  are  taught,  and  which 
possesses  the  power  to  confer  degrees  in 
these  faculties,  it  is  evident  such  a  descrip- 
tion no  longer  holds.  And  as  knowledge  in- 
creases, either  vast  domains  of  learning  and 
discovery  must  be  content  to  lie  outside  uni- 
versity recognition,  or  the  term  *  university  ' 
will  become  more  comprehensive,  more  in 
accord  with  the  literal  significance  of  its 
root,  than  it  has  ever  been  yet.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  university  life  of  England, 
and  indeed  of  all  £urope,  has  never  been 
capable  of  precise  definition.  Universities 
have  differed  from  one  another  in  almost 
every  conceivable  way.  And  this  is  not  to 
l>e  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the.  mis- 
cellaneous manner  in  which  universities  have 
sprung  up.  There  has  been  no  well-consid- 
ered method,  no  ruling  principle.  All  has 
been  the  result  of  accident  or  of  caprice. 
We  are  not  saying  this  is  to  be  lamented, 
but  at  any  rate  such  is  the  fact.  The  pro  re 
natd  principle  is  the  only  one  that  has  pre- 
vailed, and  no  good  reason  is  offered  for 
adopting  any  other.  The  founding  of  a 
new  university  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
step,  and  demands  the  greatest  caution  ;  but 
no  one  in  discussing  it  need  be  hampered 
by  any  considerations  acising  from  principles 
formerly  acted  upon  or  precedents  already 
established.  There  never  have  been  any 
principles,  and  there  are  no  precedents. 
Wo  are  left  quite  free  to  discuss  any  pro- 
posal without  tiie  least  fear  of  defacing  any 
symmetrical  arrangements.  Neither  in  the 
origin,  nor  the  purposes,  nor  the  modes  of 
conducting  the  universities,  has  there  been 
any  symmetry.  In  starting  a  new  university, 
the  question  therefore,  whether  we  shall 
enter  upon  anew  system  or  shall  continue  an 
old  one,  is  a  qu^estion  that  does  not  arise. 
It  is  impossible  to  continue  an  old  system, 


for  there  is  none  to  continue  ;  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  begin  a  new  system, 
for  a  new  institution  will  simply  take  its 
place  historically  as  a  detached  item,  falling 
into  no  system,  but  only  imitating  every 
one  of  its  elder  brethren  by  coming  into 
being  in  obedience  to  the  claims  of  its  age. 
No  one  seeks  to  stereot3rpe  for  time  to  come 
the  character  of  our  national  action  in  regard 
to  universities,  and  the  institution  of  a  new 
university  would  no  more  do  it  to-day  than 
was  done  by  the  foundation  of  London  and 
of  Durham  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

Of  course  in  our  own  country  and  in  the 
present  day  the  demand  for  a  new  university 
includes  the  demand  for  power  to  confer  de- 
grees. For  any  corporation  to  exercise  this 
right  the  permission  of  the  legislature  must 
be  obtained.  In  England  we  have  four  uni- 
versities— ^Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and 
Durham — ^all  of  which  are  invested  with 
authority  to^  grant  degrees.  But  in  the 
standards  they  fix  there  is  no  approach  to 
uniformity.  You  must  know  a  man's  uni- 
versity to  know  what  his  degree  is  worth. 
The  action  of  the  universities,  unrestrained 
by  any  legislative  authority  or  central  super- 
vision, has  been  so  exceedingly  capricious, 
that  a  degree,  instead  of  standing  as  a  sym- 
bol of  clear  and  well-defined  attainment  up 
to  a  certain  point,  indicates  merely  that 
some  fluctuating  mark  has  been  reached 
which  certain  university  authorities  happened 
at  a  particular  time  to  think  desirable.  We 
can  conceive  of  two  extreme  methods  for 
giving  degrees.  The  legislature  of  the  coun- 
try might  bestow  the  power  to  confer  them 
upon  any  corporate  body,  that  chose  to  con- 
stitute itself  a  university.  Something  not 
very  unlike  this  has  taken  place  in  America, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  D.D.  and  other 
academic  appellations  are 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa, 

and  are  almost  as  valueless.  The  country  at 
large  is  dissatisfied,  and  the  really  worthy 
universities  very  naturally  deprecate  such  a 
state  of  things.  Either  the  legislat^ure 
should  not  interfere  at  all,  or  should  make 
its  interference  of  some  dignity  and  value. 
Germany  has  also  been  a  great  sinner  in  this 
respect.  The  jealousy  of  petty  states  re- 
quired that  each  state  should  have  its  de- 
gree-giving university.  And  we  believe 
both  Germany  and  the  United  States  are 
tempters  to  intellectual  simony,  some  of  their 
degrees  simply  representing  money  paid. 
The  introduction  of  any  such  system  as  this 
into  England  would,  we  believe,  be  uni- 
versally scouted.  The  other,  and  opposite 
extreme  method  that  might  be  adopted  in 
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conferring  degrees,  would  be  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  appoint  a  central  examining  board, 
which  should  alone  possess  the  power  to 
grant  university  distinctions,  and  should  so 
frame  its  degrees  that  each  particular  des- 
ignation should  have  one  uniform  value. 
Literary  attainment  would  thus  be  dealt  with 
somewhat  after  the  manner  that  prevails  in 
civil  and  in  military  affairs,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  differences  of  rank  would  be  well 
understood  and  would  be  of  a  bond  Jide  char- 
acter. The  confusions  of  rivalry  would  be 
done  away  with,  while  the  proper  stimulants 
to  industry  would  remain  in  all  their  force. 
The  board  of  examiners  would  not  be  a 
teaching  staff,  and  would  not  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  even  unconscious  bias  in  favour  of 
any  particular  set  of  candidates.  It  already 
devolves  upon  a  department  of  the  state  to 
fix  standards  and  to  determine  passes  for  the 
elementary  schools  throughout  the  country, 
but  the  extension  of  the  prindple  to  uni- 
versity education  is  not  yet  seriously 
broached.  It  can  very  properly  be  applied 
to  elementary  schools,  because  it  goes  along 
with  the  payment  of  government  grants  ; 
and  though  the  universities  enjoy  large  na- 
tional revenues,  it  might  be  plausibly  con- 
tended that  their  funds  do  not  occupy  the 
same  relation  to  degrees  that  the  education 
estimates  do  to  school  passes.  Neither  of 
the  extreme  methods  we  have  named  is 
likely  to  find  favour  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  probability  of  any  attempt 
being  made  to  reduce  English  degrees  to  con- 
tempt, nor,  in  the  other  direction,  to  permit 
one  central  body  to  exercise  the  sole  right 
of  conferring  them.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
observe  that  on  the  question  of  degree-giving 
powers,  as  on  that  of  the  institution  of  a 
new  university,  there  is  neither  by  law  nor 
by  custom  any  well-defined  system  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  There  is  as  much 
obscurity  resting  on  the  origin  of  academical 
degrees  as  there  is  on  the  origin  of  universi- 
ties ;  and  what  began  in  obscurity  has  con- 
tinued in  disorder,  which  8ub8e,quent  history 
has  done  nothing  to  remove.  Neither 
uniformity  nor  fairly  harmonious  method  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  In  giving  power  to 
a  new  corporation  to  confer  degrees,  there 
IS  therefore  no  fear  of  making  *  confusion 
worse  confounded.'  ^Where  all  is  chaos, 
the  warning  of  those  who  deprecate  a 
new  movement  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  promote  anarchy,  is  not  impressive. 
We  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  prospect 
of  an  additional  university  will  tend  rather 
to  an  intelligent  revision  of  existing  eccen- 
tricities, than  to  any  aggravation  of  disorder. 

There  is,  again,  no  uniformity,  or  even 
similarity,  in  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 


versities. A  university  may  consist  of  many 
colleges,  of  one  college,  or  of  none  ;  and 
though  there  are  but  four  in  England,  thoso 
four  furnish  a  specimen  of  each  variety. 
So,  again,  there  is  no  concurrence  of  method 
in  the  matter  of  residence.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  example,  consist  of  a  number 
of  colleges  and  halls  independent,  but  closely 
associated,  and  locally  near  to  one  another. 
Students  need  not  in  every  case  be  members 
of  any  college,  but  the  principle  of  uni- 
versity residence  is  maintained.  So  with 
Durham.     In   common  with    Oxford   and 

« 

Cambridge,  it  has  a  '  local  habitation. '  The 
case  of  London  is  quite  different.  It  is  no- 
where. The  name  of  the  metropolis  is  in 
the  title  of  the  university,  and  it  has  a  suite 
of  offices  and  one  or  two  large  rooms  in 
Burlington  House,  but  that  is  its  only 
specific  connection  with  London  ;  and  if  it 
were  not  that  London  is  the  place  where 
railways  happen  principally  to  begin  and 
end,  the  university  might  as  well  be  any- 
where else.  It  began  as  a  congeries  of  col- 
leges, but  it  has  abandoned  that  form  of  or- 
ganism, and  has  resolved  itself  into  pristine 
molecules.  Or  we  may  compare  it  to  a 
lai^  and  strong  drag-net  for  catching  fishes 
that  decline  the  ancient  bait.  It  simply 
examines,  without  asking  any  questions  as 
to  where  candidates  come  from.  It  holds  a 
unique  and  important  position.  If  it  does 
not  require  academical  study,  if  it  foregoes 
the  necessity,  which  many  will  regard  as  in- 
dispensable to  good  culture,  of  college  resi- 
dence, and  the  influence  of  tutors  on  stu- 
dents and  of  students  on  one  another,  we  are 
nevertheless  of  opinion  that  its  function  is 
most  valuable,  and  that  it  fills  a  place  with- 
out which  the  machinery  for  the  higher  ed- 
ucation of  the  country  would  be  seriously 
defective.  Its  past  career  has  been  one  of 
signal  success,  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  best  hopes  of  its  founders,  and  to  prove 
that  the  absence  neither  of  wealth  nor  of 
fancy  degrees  can  check  the  influx  of  stu- 
dents to  a  university  that  appeals  to  no  low 
ambition,  but  regulates  all  its  distinctions 
by  genuine  intellectual  attainment. 

We  do  not  object  to,  we  rejoice  in,  these 
*  diversities  of  operations  ;'  but  we  may 
fairly  point  to  them  to  show  that  university 
action  runs  along  no  clear  line  in  any  direc- 
tion. Variety  has,  we  believe,  proved  ad- 
vantageous, and  a  little  increase  of  it  will 
be  a  step  in  the  right  path.  The  desire  to 
found  another  university  is  one  that  violates 
no  acknowledged  principle,  and  crosses  no 
established  custom.  Though  the  present 
four  universities  are  varied  in  constitution 
and  character,  it  must,  we  think,  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  not  adequate  to  national 
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wants.  The  enormoas  increase  of  population 
is  enough  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  in- 
creased university  facilities.  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  England  has 
fewer  universities  than  any  other  civilized 
country.  Grermany  has  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  universities,  with  an  average  of  not 
much  less  than  a  thousand  students  at  each. 
Switzerland,  containing  three  and  a  half 
million  of  inhabitants,  has  three  universities, 
and  the  same  number,  with  about  the  same 
population,  is  found  in  Holland.  Belgium 
and — to  come  nearer  home — Scotland  have 
the  same  number  of  universities  as  England, 
with  populations  comparatively  small.  It 
does  not  seem  unreasonable,  therefore,  to 
ask  for  a  fifth  university  for  England.  It 
must  also  be  noted  that  the  vast  augmenta- 
tion of  wealth  amongst  the  middle  classes 
places  university  education  within  the  reach 
of  a  far  greater  number  of  youths  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  The  old  universities 
remain  extremely  expensive,  and  are  adapted 
to  the  wealthier  sections  of  the  community. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who,  with- 
out being  indifferent  to  extravagant  expendi- 
ture, are  willing  and  able  to  continue  their 
children's  studies  a  few  years  beyond  school 
age  should  be  debarred  from  doing  so.  The 
classes  whose  children  can  pursue  their  stu- 
dies under  tutors  and  governors  after  they 
have  left  the  schoolmaster  are  constantly  on 
the  increase,  and  along  with  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  ever-widening  area  of  education  is 
always  multiplying  the  number-  of  those 
whose  success  at  school  qualifies  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  university  course. 
The  increase  of  literary  taste,  of  the  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  of  the  appreciation  of 
culture,  as  well  as  the  increasing  perception 
that  it  is  desirable  to  combine  these  qusDities 
with  commercial  pursuits,  will  be  more  mani- 
fest year  by  year.  The  seed  is  being  cast 
in  every  direction,  and  the  plants  should 
have  every  opportunity  for  full  development. 
We  may  expect  a  large  and  increasing  pro- 
cession of  lads  who  will  have  proved  by  the 
time  they  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age  that  they  would  well  repay  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  involved  in  a  uni- 
versity career.  We  are  told — ^though  '^we 
suspect  the  tales  are  fabulous — of  students 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  flocking  to 
Oxford  in  the  days  of  the  Norman  kings, 
and  of  still  more  numerous  hosts  showing 
equal  literary  avidity  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  If,  indeed,  these  tradi- 
tions are  true,  we  ought  to  revise  our 
opinions  on  the  middle  ages  ;  but  whether 
true  or  not,  we  believe  they  may- be  regarded 
as.  types  foreshadowing  what  is  to  be.  The 
social,   financial,   literary,    and  mechanical 


helps  to  learning  have  never  been  in  the 
world's  history  what  they  are  now,  and  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  ancient  institu- 
tions in  one  department  alone  were  found 
adequate  to  meet  the  case,  while  in  every 
other  province  there  was  imperative  necessity 
for  extension  and  reform. 

The  two  older  universities  are  not  only 
expensive  and  exclusive,  but,  like  the  more 
distant  planets,  they  are  quite  out  of  sight 
of  the  people.  They  cannot  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
shine  in  such  an  unfamiliar  region,  that  the 
nation  at  large  regards  them  much  as  it  re- 
gards the  Hotise  of  Lords  and  the  ranks  of 
the  aristocracy.  The  people  no  more  aspire 
to  give  their  sons  the  benefit  of  these  seats 
of  so-called  ^  national '  learning  than  they 
think  of  exploring  China  or  of  studying  San- 
scritv  The  old  universities  are  reverentially 
contemplated  as  the  abode  of  the  elect. 
They  are,  however,  quite  well  known  to  be 
designedly  and  impregnably  class  institu- 
tions. They  are  the  private  preserve  of  the 
wealthy^  tempered  by  the  exercise  of  capri- 
cious charities.  They  give  no  stimulus  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  They  make 
almost  no  attempt  to  evoke  a  general  desire 
for  literary  culture.  They  do  not  invite  the 
English  people  to  cultivate  knowledge,  and 
any  facilities  they  furnish  for  genersJ  intel- 
lectual progress  are  wrung  from  them  only 
after  intolerable  labour.  Their  spirit,  too, 
of  ecclesiastical  monopoly,  is  of  a  kind  that 
goeth  not  out  but  by  many  prayers  and  long 
fasting.  We  gladly  acknowledge  that  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  in  undertaking  the 
education  of  the  higher  classes,  have  pro- 
fessed an  object  which,  however  foreign  to 
the  original  intention  of  the  founders,  is  one 
of  no  small  importance.  But  we  fear  they 
cannot  be  congratulated  on  any  great  suc- 
cess in  their  endeavour.  It  is  painfully  no- 
torious that  the  English  university  system — 
or  want  of  system — has  failed,  and  that 
wealth  and  opportunity  have  been  wofully 
wasted.  Institutions  that  ought  to  have 
led  the  nation  to  '  light '  and  to  *  sweet- 
ness '  have  been  the  centres  of  stagnation 
and  of  prejudice.  They  are  happily  mend- 
ing their  manners,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
endeavouring,  though  still  encumbered  with 
heavy  loads  of  selfishness,  to  further  the 
great  ends  for  which  they  are  supposed  to 
exist.  But  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  way  in  which  these  venerable  seats  of 
learning  have  discharged  their  responsibili- 
ties, their  success  and  fidelity  have  not  been 
such  as  to  invest  them  with  weighty  authority 
on  the  question  of  bringing  university  priv- 
ileges to  a  new  and  wide  constituency. 
Until  the  year  1886  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
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were  the  only  two  universities  in  England, 
and  the  true  elevation  of  the  people  was  the 
very  last  thing  they  thought  of.  Within 
recent  years  their  exclusive  spirit  has,  to 
some  extent,  and  in  spite  of  a  tenacity  of 
defence  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  been 
broken  down.  We  gladly  recognize  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day.  The  clouds  have 
lifted.  Sectarianism  is  not  as  rife  as  for- 
merly. Honours  and  rewards  are  more 
fairly  bestowed,  and  the  expenses  that  used 
to  be  thought  necessary  are  considerably  di- 
minished. There  is  a  recognition  of  the 
possibility  of  helping  outsiders,  and  a  prac- 
tical acknowledgment  that  the  '  court  of  the 
Gentiles '  has  some  kind  of  relation  to  the 
more  sacred  enclosure.  A  higher  ideal  than 
of  old  appears  to  prevail,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  there  are  at  both  universities  re- 
formers of  a  liberal  and  catholic  spirit,  of 
generous  aims,  and  of  practical  wisdom  and 
courage,  that  wiU  ensure  a  noble  future  to 
our  venerable  seats  of  learning.  Two  com- 
missions are  sitting  at  the  present  time,  one 
on  Oxford  the  other  on  Cambridge.  .But, 
if  the  question  is  not  profane  in  relation  to 
such  august  bodies,  we  may  venture  to  ask — 
What  can  they  be  expected  to  hatch  ( 
Whatever  it  may  be,  we  cannot  hope  to  be- 
hold it  till  a  very  distant  date  ;  and  he  must 
be  sanguine  indeed  who  indulges  the  hope 
that  either  satisfactory  recommendations 
will  be  made,  or  that  even  if  they  are  they 
will  be  applied  without  long  and  severe  op- 
position. Recent  changes  and  reforms  have 
displayed  in  the  most  impressive  manner  the 
extreme  inflexibility  of  these  hoary  institu- 
tions. The  willingness  of  a  not  inconsider- 
able party  in  both  universities  to  co-operate 
with  the  legislature  in  bringing  the  universi- 
ties into  greater  accord  with  the  require- 
ments of  Uie  present  day  is  undeniable  ;  but 
equally  undeniable  is  it  that  enormous  diffi- 
culties will  have  to  be  overcome,  and  that  a 
tedious  process  must  bo  gone  through  be- 
fore any  tangible  reform  can  be  achieved. 
We  may  hope  that  the  commissions  will 
offer  such  suggestions  as  will  lead  to  less 
exclusiveness,  and  will  promote  those  re- 
forms which  have  already  began  in  the  di- 
rection of  destroying  the  spirit  of  caste 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  And  we  may 
equally  expect  that  the  clerical  element  will 
be  curtailed,  and  that  whatever  remains  of 
the  monastic  spirit,  such  as  premiums  on 
celibacy,  will  be  obliterated.  We  may  fur- 
Uier  hope  that  those  substantial  rewards 
which  owe  their  origin  to  times  when  learn- 
ing was  the  monopoly  of  the  clergy  will  be 
thrown  open  to  all  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  fel- 
lowships, of  which  perhaps  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  are  held  by  the  various  col- 


leges of  Oxford.  If  the  commission  shoald 
recommend  the  dissociation  from  the  uni* 
versities  of  political  party  action,  they 
would  further  earn  our  gratitude;  and  should 
they  suggest  any  method  by  which  the  uni- 
versities can  be  brought  into  closer  relation 
to  the  great  centres  of  population,  they  will 
not  have  sat  in  vain.  Oxford  has  alreadv 
stretched  out  a  tentacle  upon  Bristol,  and 
Cambridge  has  done  the  same  to  Notting* 
ham,  and  such  alliances  of  educational  in- 
stitutions with  the  universities  may  be  in- 
definitely multiplied.  They  will  be  of  sig- 
nal service,  and  we  heartily  wish  them  suc- 
cess. The  old  universities  are  thus  in  an 
ungainly,  but  not  altogether  an  insincere, 
way,  endeavouring  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  intellectual  needs  of  the  nation;  and  wc 
are  quite  sure  the  more  they  do  so,  the 
more  will  they  at  the  same  time  succeed — 
to  quote  the  words  of  Milton — ^in '  beholding 
the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet 
and  still  air  of  delightful  studies.'  But  no 
such  arrangements  can  form  a  substitute  for 
a  new  university  centre.  £ven  if  it  were 
not  notoriously  true  that  the  institutions 
which  should  have  fostered  all  learning  hare 
proved  themselves,  till  lately,  the  greatest 
foes  to  the  most  important  and  most  practi- 
cal part  of  learning,  it  would  still  remain  a 
fact  that  in  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
pursuit  of  truth  is  heavily  and  fatally  handi- 
capped. The  revenues  of  the  universities 
are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  endowment 
of  opinion.  An  enormous  premium  is  pre- 
sented on  certain  foregone  conclusions,  and 
to  that  extent  there  is  dead  opposition  to 
the  advance  of  knowledge.  And  not  only 
so.  Theolder  universities  absolutely  ignore 
whole  provinces  of  inquiry  which  are  of  the 
utmost  value.  The  curriculum,  both  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  undeigone  vari- 
ous modifications  from  time  to  time,  bnt 
still  there  are  vast  tracts  of  research  which 
are  left  entirely  untouched.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  periphery  of  human  inquiry  is  ex- 
tending by  such  rapid  and  comprehensive 
acquisitions  that  no  university  can  reasonably 
pretend  to  be  an  intellectual  radius  mctor 
competent  to  sweep  round  the  whole  orbiu 
Undoubtedly  it  is  so,  but  however  this  may 
deliver  the  older  universities  from  reproach* 
it  forms  a  strong  aigument  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  one.  Such  a  university  enter- 
ing into  the  field  with  freedom  from  preju- 
dice, with  new  ideas  and  new  methods,  will 
find  a  worthy,  and,  to  a  laige  extent,  a 
hitherto  unattcmpted  work.  We  think 
every  university  shoald  have  its  *'  note** 
Oxford,  for  example,  has  excelled  in  daasicK 
and  has  every  reason  and  facility  for  maJdmc 
philology  its  ^>ecial  /orlt.     Cambridge  ha» 
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been  strong  in  mathematics^  and  may  find 
boundless  scope  for  its  energies  in  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  tbose  sciences  to  which  mathe- 
matics are  subsidiary.  Durham  does  not 
perhaps  count  for  as  much  as  it  deserves. 
It  is  ecclesiastical  in  character  and  very  re- 
stricted in  its  operations.  It  has,  however, 
connected  itself  with  a  hall  of  science  at 
Newcastle,  and  apparently  has  no  intention 
of  being  merely  a  clerical  training  college. 
As  for  London,  we  fear  we  must  make  the 
admission  that  it  has  no  ^  note.'  It  is  the 
weak  and  not  the  strong  point  of  London 
that  it  attempts  too  much.  As  Sidney 
Smith  said  of  Dr.  Whewell,  its  *  foible  is 
omniscience.'  Should  the  memorial  of 
Owens  be  acceded  to,  the  University  of 
Manchester  would  have  a '  note  '  of  its  own. 
While  the  well  recognized  ways  of  classical, 
mathematical,  and  philosophical  studies 
would  be  pursued  with  thoroughness  and 
fidelity,  there  are  other  paths  that  might  very 
advantageou^y  be  explored.  The  sciences 
of  mechanics  and  of  engineering,  together 
with  those  natural  sciences  of  which  chem- 
istry is  the  queen,  that  have  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  commercial  pursuits,  require  and 
will  amply  repay  university 'sanction  and 
encouragement.  It  is  not  creditable  to  us, 
as  a  nation,  that  they  have  been  neglected 
so  long.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  culti- 
vation of  them  should  not  prove  a  means  of 
mental  discipline  far  superior  to  many 
instrumentalities  now  in  vogue,  and  the  only 
hope  of  elevating  them  to  this  worthy  use  is 
to  endow  them  with  the  dignity  that  belongs 
to  a  place  in  a  university  curriculum.  The 
older  bodies  are  ill  adapted  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement, even  if  they  could  so  far  sur- 
mount their  prejudices  as  to  permit  them  to 
cherish  the  desire  to  do  so.  Mr.  Ruskin, 
with  his  accustomed  force  —  perhaps  we 
should  say  fury — has  said,  writing  from 
Oxford  :  ^  Nothing  can  advance  art  in  any 
district  of  this  accursed  machine-and-devil- 
driven  England,  imtil  she  changes  her  mind 
in  many  things. '  We  trust  she  will  ^  change 
her  mind  '  in  proving  that  high  literary  cul- 
tivation is  compatible  with,  and  is  the  true 
handmaid  of,  commerce  ;  and  where  literary 
culture  is  fostered,  *  art '  inevitably  will 
assert  her  claims  to  recognition — ^though  it 
is  a  monstrous  slander  to  say  that  in  our 
commercial  centres  she  has  not  already  done 
so— and  perhaps  even  the  troubled  spirit  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  will  live  to  receive  a  little  peace- 
ful balm. 

A  Manchester  university  would  fill  a  niche 
which  stands  invitingly  open  to  reeeive  it. 
There  would  be  nothing  like  it  in  the  coun- 
try. It  would  differ,  in  the  various  direc- 
tions we  have  pointed  out,  from  each  of  its 


predecessors.  While  having  a  local  centre, 
and  requiring  college  instruction,  and  secur- 
ing the  mutual  friction  of  college  life,  so  far 
as  associating  in  classes  could  do,  and  while 
thus  maintaining  what  London  has  surren- 
dered, it  would  to  that  extent,  though  with- 
out residential  colleges,  rank  with  the  older 
universities.  But  it  would  difPer  from  them 
in  its  aims,  and  would  pursue  lines  of  re- 
search which  to  them  are  foreclosed,  while 
its  freedom  from  embarrassing  tradition 
would  leave  it  open  to  adopt  every  well-con- 
sidered appliance  and  every  wise  suggestion. 
But  it  has  been  ai^ed  that  a  consent  to 
Owens'  prayer  would  carry  with  it  a  similar 
permission  to  other  great  towns,  such  as 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Bristol. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  impossible  to  predict 
how  far  these  towns,  should  Owens  be  suc- 
cessful, might  feel  encouraged  to  *  go  and 
do  likewise.'  But  if  the  claims  of  any  of 
them  could  be  shown  to  stand  on  ground  as 
firm  as  those  of  Owens,  we  cannot  conceive 
why  they  should  be  disappointed.  Is  there 
any  inexorable  law  that  a  nation  should  limit 
itself  to  a  number  of  universities  that  you 
can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ?  We 
would  that  all  the  great  centres  of  commerce 
were  animated  by  intellectual  aspirations. 
We  would  that  other  places  were  not  only 
almost,  but  altogether  such  as  Manchester 
is,  except  the  bondage  which  fetters  its  in- 
tellectual Hf  e.  We  would  that  other  Owens 
might  arise,  and  with  great  sagacity^and  care 
originate  and  endow  noble  academic  institu- 
tions. Should  the  granting  a  charter  to 
Owens  become  a  precedent,  there  is  no  fear 
of  an  undue  multiplication  of  universities. 
For  what  will  the  precedent  really  be  ?  If 
the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  friends  of 
Owens  are  fulfilled,  the  charter  will  not  be 
granted  to-morrow.  By  the  time  the  uni- 
versity gets  into  thorough  working  order  and 
bestows  its  first  degree,  we  shall  have 
reached  a  date  not  much  less  than  half  a 
century  distant  from  the  foundation  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Durham.  The  precedent  of  the 
Manchester  University  will  therefore  be  that 
a  new  university  is  not  to  be  thought  of  till 
the  last-bom  member  of  the  family  has  at- 
tained to  half  a  century  of  experience. 
Surely  this  is  not  very  alarming.  But  the 
fact  is — ^and  we  hope  the  consideration  will 
not  in  any  degree  quench  the  academic  am- 
bition of  any  of  Manchester's  commercial 
rivals — ^the  grant  of  a  charter  to  Owens,  by 
establishing  a  university  of  a  character  in 
some  respects  new,  and  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  commercifll  community, 
would  deprive  other  places  of  the  argument 
that  no  such  academic  centre  was  in  exist- 
ence.    And  when  we  consider  that  the  rail- 
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way  system  around  Manchester  is  greater 
than  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  kingdom,  not 
exchiding  London  ;  that  there  is  a  consoli- 
dation in  the  district  of  which  the  cotton 
capital  is  the  focus  such  as  prevails  nowhere 
else  in  p]ngland;  and  that  thus  a  university 
in  Mancliester  will  command  a  constituency 
of  unrivalled  magnitude,  it  does  not  appear 
threateningly  obvious  that  other  places  will 
find  the  precedent  of  Owens  of  nmch  avail. 
Should  Owens  succeed  in  its  attempt,  the 
new  corporation  will,  as  we  have  said,  have 
a  character  of  its  own.  But  there  will 
still  remain  at  least  one  form  of  university 
unprovided  for  in  the  country.  We  mean 
the  fonn  abandoned  by  London,  the  afiilia- 
tion  of  colleges  locally  and  denominationally 
sepanited.  And  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  experiment,  unadvisedly  as  we  think, 
dropped  by  London  should  be  reattempted. 
It  would,  for  instance,  be  a  curious  result  of 
awakening  literary  ambition  if  it  should 
come  about  tluit  the  many  colleges  in  and 
around  the  metropolis  should  seek  to  gain  a 
charter,  and  to  become  a  veritable  London 
University.  There  is  no  such  thing  now. 
The  course  is  clear  before  them,  and  onlv 
the  name  has  been  appropriated.  And 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  King^s, 
University,  New,  Manchester  New,  Regents' 
Park,  Cheshunt,  and  others,  should  seek  on 
common  ground  to  constitute)  a  university. 
They  will  probably  do  so  some  day,  and  we 
think  their  case  will  be  irresistible,  especially 
if  they  will  consent  to  forego  degrees  in  di- 
vinity. Even  the  theological  predilections 
of  most  of  them  might  be  met  by  the  insti- 
tution of  what  is  very  much  required — a 
good  degree  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  another 
or  two  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  in — 
what  might  easily  be  arranged  without  sec- 
tarian irritation — biblical  history.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  University  of  London  in  any 
direction  wliatever  tliat  would  assist  the 
Nonconformist  denominational  colleges, 
liave  been  of  the  most  futile  kind.  Indeed 
we  think  we  do  the  Senate  of  that  body  no 
injustice  in  sapng  that  it  has  never  allowed 
its  counsels  to  be  troubled  by  the  least  con- 
sideration for  the  convenience  of  those  in- 
stitutions, which  at  the  beginning  of  its 
career  were  the  very  mainstay  of  its  strength. 
A  constantly  diminishing  pri)portion  of  men 
from  these  colleges  sit  for  London  degrees, 
though  in  all  the  colleges  the  educational 
standard  steadily  rises.  It  is  increasingly 
found  that  the  London  examinations  traverse 
and  confuse  all  appropriate  lines  of  collegiate 
study,  and  as  candidat(^<«  from  colleges  are 
increasingly  overborne  by  the  crowds  that 
tlock  from  }dl  points  of  the  compass,  the  uni- 
versity will  tiud  that  its  collegiate  constitu- 


ency will  entirely  fall  away.  We  are  not 
discussing  the  policy,  we  are  simply  stating 
wliat  we  believe  to  be  the  case.  It  is 
thought  by  many  whose  views  cannot  be 
disregarded  that  a  degree  should  imply  a 
course  of  academic  study,  and  though  we  do 
not  hold  this  opinion  absolutely,  we  cannot 
understand  why  those  who  do  hold  it 
should  be  debarred  from  giving  it  effect. 
Academic  culture  is  of  vast  importance.  If 
any  think  it  essential,  and  establish  their 
colleges  accordingly,  it  is  hard  to  deny 
them  the  Iionours  that  should  lie  in  the  path 
of  that  culture.  But  this  liardship  is  in- 
flicted. The  University  of  London  was 
established  to  remove  it.  But  it  has  quite 
shifted  it«  position,  and  the  hardship  has 
returned  ;  and  it  has  returned  in  an  aggra- 
vated form,  for  to  the  community  at  Urge 
it  looks  as  though  the  students  in  our  de- 
nominational colleges  were  dipping  below 
the  mark  they  f onuerly  attained,  for  is  there 
not  the  University  of  London,  in  which  they 
might  take  degrees  if  tliey  could  ?  A  real 
reproach  is  thus  cast  upon  our  colleges,  to 
which  they  are  not  justly  amenable.  The 
reason  for  a  diminishing  number  of  candi- 
dates for  degrees  is  entirely  with  the  univer- 
sity, and  not  with  the  colleges  and  tlie  stu- 
dents. 

But  whether,  when  Manchester  has  it« 
university,  other  towns  will  find  themselves 
in  possession  of  a  stronger  or  of  a  weaker 
argument  for  a  similar  application,  or 
whether  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Owens  will  complete  the  specimens  of  the 
forms  of  university  existence  that  may  ad- 
vantageously arise,  or  will  leave  another 
*  bright  particular  star ' — or  rather  cluster 
of  stars — seeking  for  recognition  in  the  aca- 
demic constellation,  are  questions  on  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  reach  any  final  decision. 
Each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits,  and 
the  merits  of  Owens  are  very  great,  and  are 
not  to  be  dismissed  on  any  a  priori  consid 
erations.  To  begin  with,  Owens  does  not 
seek  a  subsidy  from  the  national  exchequer. 
It  proposes  costing  the  nation  nothing. 
Nor  is  there  any  desire  that  it  should  be- 
come a  university  holding  vast  endowments. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  an  institution  of 
that  character.  Past  experiments  in  endow- 
ments have  done  much  to  discredit  them 
altogether,  and  the  friends  of  Owens  will  be 
in  no  degree  affected  by  the  argument  that  a 
Manchester  University  can  have  no  chance  in 
competition  with  those  corporations  that 
possess  enormous  wealth.  The  argument 
assumes,  what  certainly  cannot  be  admitted, 
that  the  excessive  endowments  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  been  advantageous  to 
their  intellectual  life.     The  Manchester  Uni- 
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versity  will  not  be  poor  ;  and  we  believe  that 
its  condition  as  a  slenderly  but  sufficiently 
endowed  corporation  will  be,  financially, 
tbe  state  most  conducive  to  its  healtb. 

An  argument  in  tbe  opposite  direction, 
not  founded  on  prospective  poverty,  but  on 
probable  wealth,  is  used  to  persuade  those 
who  are  moving  in  the  matter  to  stay  their 
hands.  Should  the  commissions  that  are 
now  looking  into  the  affairs  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  do  their  work  faithfully,  it  may 
be  expected  that  considerable  funds  now  de- 
voted unjustly  to  sectarian  purposes  will 
ultimately  be  set  free.  These  funds  ought 
in  equity  to  be  divided  in  certain  propor- 
tions between  the  great  academic  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  a  share  of  them  would 
justly  fall  to  any  new  university,  should  one 
be  called  into  existence.  It  strikes  us  as  an 
odd  argument  that  you  should  not  call  a 
corporation  into  life  because  if  you  do  it 
will  find  a  large  sum  of  money  lawfully 
coming  to  it.  Most  people  will  think  that 
this  tells  in  the  other  direction  ;  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  really  does  not  bear  on  the 
present  case.  Whether  the  spoils  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  to  be  distributed  to  other 
centres,  or  simply  readapted  where  they  are, 
is  a  question  with  which  the  promoters  of 
the  Owens  scheme  are  not  concerned.  Their 
course  is  the  same  in  either  case.  The  last 
thing  Owens  fears  is  any  deficiency  of 
wealth,  and  amount  its  hopes  there  is  not 
included  the  acquisition  of  revenue  from 
a  national  or  a  foreign  source.  It  may 
turn  out  to  be  true — ^we  trust  it  will — that 
laige  revenues  will  be  set  free  that  may  be 
used  for  the  promotion  of  studies  in  those 
new  lines  of  inquiry  which  are  now  almost 
unnoticed  by  the  universities.  But  Owens 
seeks  what  no  amount  and  no  new  applica- 
tion of  liberated  revenues  can  ever  achieve. 

In  saying  this  we  are,  of  course,  not  affect- 
ing to  abandon  any  right,  present  or  future, 
that  may  be  connected  with  the  redistribution 
of  national  funds.  To  establish  a  new  uni- 
versity is  not  to  say  that  we  are  unconcerned 
in  the  manner  in  which  such  property  shall 
be  applied.  Those  who  established  the 
University  of  London  surrendered  no  claim 
upon  the  ancient  and  national  seats  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  in  the  same  way  no  foundation  of 
a  university  in  Manchester  can  be  construed 
into  an  admission  that  the  old  endowments 
are  not  national,  or  that  the  monopoly  of 
them  by  one  sect  is  anything  else  than 
utterly  unjust. 

The  prayer  of  Owens  College,  to  which 
we  referred  at  the  be^nning  of  these  re- 
marks, will,  we  are  'satisfied,  commend  it- 
self to  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  and 
wiU  be  granted  at  no  very   distant  date. 


The  memorial  sets  forth  that  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  university  education. 
This  appears  to  be  regarded  on  all  hands  as 
incontestable,  and  extension  of  university 
education  is  the  natural  and  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  extended  elementary  school 
system.  England  is  inadequately  furnished 
with  universities,  and  the  district  of  which 
Manchester  is  the  centre,  and  which  contains 
three  million  inhabitants,  about  a  fifteenth 
of  the  entire  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  university 
city.  The  great  number  of  private  and 
public  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
multitude  of  professional  men,  and  the  gen- 
eral activity  of  the  district,  conspire  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  request.  It  is  impossible 
for  .the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood  to  fre- 
quent Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  if  it  were 
possible  it  would  be  undesirable,  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  tone  of  those  venerable  spots 
tends  to  weaken,  if  not  to  eradicate,  the 
taste  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  to  unfit 
young  men  for  what  must  necessarily  be 
their  walk  in  life.  The  mere  extension  of 
the  older  universities  by  means  of  college 
affiliation,  can  never  constitute  a  permanent 
system  satisfactory  either  to  the  old  bodies 
or  to  the  new.  It  would  inevitably  prove  a 
combination  of  iron  and  clay.  It  would 
prevent  all  healthy  development,  and  de- 
stroy all  that  individuality  which  is  ope  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  a  university. 
With  the  exception  of  Durham,  the  north 
of  England,  containing  half  the  population, 
is  destitute  of  a  centre  of  university  life  ; 
and  the  University  of  London,  wliich  very 
usefully  attracts  to  itself  a  host  of  rovers  on 
the  plains  of  learning,  is  no  place  of  edu- 
cation, and  irequires  no  collegiate  training, 
and  being  the  only  institution  by  means  of 
which  Owens  men  can  obtain  degrees,  its 
action  taken  without  any  reference  to  a  con- 
siai;ent  and  progressive  college  course  serious- 
ly.embarrasses  the  local  college.  Its  altered 
constitution  renders  it,  as  far  as  colleges  are 
concerned,  harmful  instead  of  beneficial, 
and  it  frustrates  the  very  object  for  which  it 
was  called  into  existence.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  with  the  University  of  London 
superadded,  cannot  provide  for  the  whole 
country,  and  even  if  they  could,  varied 
methods  and  varied  range  of  study  would 
still  be  desirable.  Manchester,  in  the  midst 
of  a  dense  population,  is  favourably  placed 
for  a  school  of  medicine.  In  this  respect 
it  is  not  inferior  to  London,  and  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  department  of  law,  the 
absence  of  a  university  inflicts  great  injustice 
upon  the  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  combine  practi- 
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cal  training  with  scientific  stndf .      Owens 
OoUege  was  opened  in  1851,  so  that  it  has 
been  growing  for  seven  and  twenty  years 
before  asking  for  university  privileges.     In- 
cluding the  founder's  endowment  of  £97,- 
000,  it  has  now  capital  funds  of  more  than 
£826,000,  and  an  annual  sum  of  £900- at 
its   disposal  for   scholarships,    exhibitions, 
and  prizes.     The  library  consists  of  25,000 
volumes,  and  it  has  an  admirable  chemical 
laboratory,  and  good  museums  of  natural 
history  and  geology.     In   1872  the  Man- 
chester Royal  School  of  Medicine  was  incor- 
porated with  the  college,  and  suitable  build- 
ings have  been  erected.     Owens  is  governed 
by  a  court   of  forty-two  members  and  a 
president.     Twenty-four  of  the  members  are 
named  in  the  incorporating  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment as  Life  Members,  and  any  vacancies 
in  this  number  are  filled  up  by  the  Court. 
Of  the  remaining  seventeen,  three  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  remainder  in  various  prescribed 
ways.     The  teaching  staff  of  the   collie 
consists  of  thirty-three  professors  and  lec- 
turers in  arts,  science,  and  law,  and  fifteen 
professors  and  lecturers  in  the  medical  (ex- 
clusive of  those  also  engaged  in  the  general 
science)  department.     The  total  number  of 
students  is  578,  in  addition  to  those  who 
attend  the  evening  classes,  and  who  number 
900.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare 
these  numbers  with  some  of  the  universities. 
We  learn  that  eight  of  the  German,  and  all 
the  Swiss  universities,  had  fewer  students 
than  Owens  in  the  h»t  academical  session 
for  which  a  return  can  be  obtained.     At 
Aberdeen,  the  number  of  students  in  the 
session  1873-4  was  603,  of  whom  227  be- 
longed to  the  medical  faculty.     At  St.  An- 
drews the  numbers  are  much  smaller.     The 
number  of  students  attending  Owens  steadily 
increases,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  should 
the  college  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  mni- 
versity  a  large  augmentation  will  take  place. 
The  memorial  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
constitution    of    the    proposed    university 
*  should  include  provision  under  suitable  con- 
ditions for  the  union  or  incorporation  of  such 
other  colleges  besides  Owens  College  as  may 
from  time  to  time  make  application  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  for  the  representation  on  the 
governing  and  executive  bodies  of  the  pro- 
posed university  of  such  other  colleges  be- 
sides the  Owens  College  as  may  be  admitted 
into  union  with  it. '     It  may,  of  course,  be 
contended  that  the  addition  of  a  university 
to  the  present  number  will  tend  to  lower 
the  standard  of  degrees,  and  that  Manchester 
might  be  tempted,  for  the  sake  of  vindicat- 
ing its  position,  to  fix  its  degree-mark  lower 
than  that  of  its  older  rivals.     But  no  such 


result  as  this  followed  the  establishment  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  we  cannot 
think  it  is  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be 
feared.  The  tendency  is  much  more  Hkely 
to  be  quite  the  other  way,  but  the  point  is 
one  of  so  much  importance,  that  we  will 
let  the  memorial  speidc  for  itself. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  any 
scheme  of  examinations  for  degrees  estab- 
lished for  the  proposed  university  should 
include  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a 
fixed  number  of  examiners,  not  professors  or 
lecturers  of  Owens  College,  or  of  any  of  the 
colleges  which  may  in  course  of  time  be 
incorporated  with  the  university,  as  a  guar- 
antee that  the  standard  of  its  examinations 
shall  be  maintained  at  a  due  height,  and  in 
no  respect  lowered  from  the  level  at  which, 
in  the  interests  of  national  education,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  maintain  it. ' 

This,  we  think,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  manifest  probabilities  of  the  case, 
should  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  timid, 
and  to  content  those  who  object  to  teachers 
conferring  degrees  on  their  own  students. 

We  have  not  thought  it  well  to  cumber 
our  pages  with  references.  A  good  deal  has 
been  written,  and  no  doubt  will  be  written, 
on  the  subject,  but  it  is  needless  to  assign 
the  proper  authorship  to  such  arguments  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  examine.  We  have 
tried  to  state  the  case  fairly  and  to  put  it 
before  our  readers  in  a  form  in  which  it 
may  be  understood  even  by  those  to  whom 
the  discussion  is  new.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  avow  and  to  urge 
our  conviction  that  it  is  quite  time  we  had  a 
new  university,  and  that  Owens  College — 
half-way  between  the  Scotch  universities 
and  Oxford — has  peculiar  claims  to  the  dis- 
tinction sought.  We  believe  that  the  applica- 
tion of  Owens  for  university  powers  will 
prove  irresistible,  and  its  success  will  greatly 
conduce  to  the  intellectual  strength  and  to 
the  moral  progress  of  the  people.  A  large 
institution  like  Owens  cannot  be  expected  to 
go  on  losing  credit  for  its  own  work  by 
playing  the  part  of  merely  preparing  its  men 
to  be  examined  by  an  unsympathetic  and 
foreign  board.  A  degree  should  bo  asso- 
ciated with  the  institution  in  which  it  was 
earned,  especially  when  examiners  who  are 
foreign  to  the  training  institution  may  yield 
to  bias  quite  as  readily  as  though  they  were 
on  the  working  staff.  The  destruction  of 
the  colleiriate  system  by  no  means  secures 
that  peif^ction  of  examination  which  many 
assume. 

The  subject  to  which  wo  have  drawn  at- 
tention is  by  no  means  a  class  question. 
We  are  all  concerned.  The  matter  may 
seem  more  particularly  to  relate  to  those 
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whose  circnmstances  enable' them  to  send 
their  sons  to  college  ;  but  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  those  are  most  of  all  interested 
in  the  discussion  who  are  at  present,  by  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  English  universi- 
ties, debarred  from  all  participation  in  uni- 
versity culture.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  di- 
vision of  interest.  The  progress  of  the  bulk 
of ^the  population  is  very  materially  affected 
by  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
the  somewhat  more  wealthy  sections  of  the 
community.  If  these  classes  possessed  a  lib- 
eral training,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them,  as  hitiierto  they  have  too  much  done, 
to  leave  their  less  favoured  fellow-country- 
men down  in  the  deep  valleys  of  ignorance 
and  of  barbarism.  The  prophecy  would 
soon  be  fulfilled,  *  The  people  that  walked 
in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light.'  The 
effort  to  give  the  country  a  fifth  university 
is  not  the  expression  of  an  impulse  of  local 
vanity,  of  unreasonable  discontent  with  ex- 
isting institutions,  or  of  provincial  narrow- 
ness. It  springs  from  the  very  deep  and 
deliberate  conviction  that  another  university 
would  prove  a  very  great  gain  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  country,  and  we 
heartily  wish  it  complete  and  speedy  success. 


Art.  Will.— The  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Dis- 
establishment in  Scotland, 

(1.)  Letter  to  the  Peers,  from  a  Peer's  Son^  on 
the  Duty  and  Necessity  of  immediate  LegiS' 
latiee  Interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  determined  by  considerations 
of  Constitutional  Law,    Edinburgh.     1842. 

(2.)  A  Letter  to  the  Bee,  Thomas  Chalmers, 
/?.i>.,  on  the  Present  Position  of  Church 

^  Affairs  in  Scotland^  and  the  Causes  which 

^  haze  led  to  it.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lornb. 
Edinburgh.     1842. 

(8.)  The  Church  of  Scotland  Crisis,  1848  and 
1874,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  By  Albz. 
Tatlob  iNmsa,  Advocate,  author  of  *The 
Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland.'  Third  Edition. 
Edinburgh :  Maclaren  and  Macniven.   1874. 

(4.)  The  Patronage  Act  of  1874  aU  that  was 
Asked  in  1843  ;  being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Taylor 
Innes.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Third 
Edition.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Doug- 
las.    1874. 

(5.)  The  Identity  of  the  Free  Church  Claim 
from  1888  to  1875.  A  Letter  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  by  Sir  Hbnbt  Wsll- 
WOOD  HoNCREirr,  Baronet  D.D.  Second 
Edition.  Edinburgh:  Maclaren  and  Mac- 
niven.   1875. 

(0.)  The  Scotch  Law  of  SstdbUshment :  an  An- 
sneer  to  the  two  new  Positions  of  his  Oraee 
f^  Duke  of  Argyll,  By  Mr.  Tatlob  Innbs. 
Edinburgh.     1876. 
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(7.)  DisestabUshment.   By  the  Duke  of  Abotll. 
«  The  '  Contemporary  Review '  for  January, 

d  1878. 

Morb  than  any  man  living  the  Duke  of 
Aigyll  is  responsible  for  the  Disruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843.  It  is  a 
forgotten  fact,  but  it  explains  much  of  his 
relation  to  that  question  of  Scotch  Dises- 
tablishment whose  formal  advent  we  ane  at 
length  able  in  this  paper  to  record.  How 
is  it  that  his  eulogies  of  the  Free  Church 
party  and  its  Claim  of  Right  exceed  those 
of  its  professed  apologists  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  his  acknowledgment  of  that  clidm 
IS  accompanied  by  an  animus  against  it, 
which  a  wit  Iteyond  the  Tweed  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  epigram,  *  This  is  the  heir  ; 
come,  let  us  kill  mm'  ?  How  is  it  that  the . 
generosity  and  liberality  of  so  true  and  high- 
toned  a  Liberal  sink  into  the  background 
when  the  questions  with  which  he  has  been 
most  intimately  acquainted — quorum  pars 
fuit-'^ome  into  discussion  ?  How,  above 
all,  is  it  that  his  most  enei^etic  efforts  on 
this  matter  have  invariably  seemed  to  Eng- 
lishmen to  produce  a  result  of  the  opposite 
kind  from  that  which  they  were  designed  to 
effect  ?  He  agrees  now  with  Lord  Harting- 
ton  that  Disestablishment  must  be  an  open 
question  in  Scotland.  He  differs  from  him 
in  refusing  to  hold  that  the  Patronage  Act 
of  1874  was  an  injustice  calling  for  such  a 
remedy.  But  ho  admits  that  that  measure, 
which  was  intended  to  stave  off  Disestab- 
lishment, and  which  he  therefore  anxiously 
promoted,  has  not  only  failed  in  its  object, 
but  has  in  point  of  fact  raised  in  its  most 
imminent  form  the  very  issue  which  it  sought 
to  evade.  And  now  that  this  final  question 
is  raised,  his  voice  is  ^^n  heard  protesting 
against  what  seems  in  Scotland  the  foregone 
conclusion  of  Liberalism  ;  and  if  the  echoes 
from  the  north  are  to  be  trusted,  this  pro- 
test also  has  begun  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sult of  frustration  and  paradox.  There  is 
no  way  of  accounting  for  this,  unless  we  re- 
member that  in  Scotland  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll's history  is  his  own  refutation,  because 
in  a  very  real  sense  he  is  more  responsible, 
we  do  not  say  than  any  man  of  his  rank, 
but  than  any  man  of  any  degree  now  living, 
for  the  earlier  Disestablishment  of  1843. 
Of  course  the  great  men  who  guided  the 
Kirk  for  the  ten  years  before  1843  were  far 
more  responsible,  because  far  more  influ- 
ential, thAn  the  young  Lord  Lome,  who  was 
not  twenty  years  of  age  when  he.  published 
his  two  pamphlets  in  1842.  But  the  grey 
hairs  have  passed  into  silence,  while  the 
*  peer's  son  '  of  1842  remains  as  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  of  1878.     No  doubt,  too,  there 
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are  men  now  living  in  Scotland  of  the  party 
of  OhalmerB  and  Candlish  Trhose  wise  and 
thoughtful  counsels  had  even  then  more  to 
do  with  the  private  guidance  of  their  party 
than  ihe  public  and  sometimes  rash  utter- 
ances of  their  youthful  coadjutor.     But  the 
rank  and  talent  and  courage  of  the  young 
nobleman  gave  his  efforts  a  publicity  which 
has  carried  with  it  the  usual  .penalties  and 
rewards.       He  was  remembered  in  th^se 
Church  matters  only  as  a  young  coadjutor 
bf  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  his  recent  attempt  to 
elevate  the  opposite  side  has  been  accepted 
in  Scotland  as  the  effort  of  one  who  leaps 
into  a  scale  in  order  to  lift  it  up  with  his 
hands.       Gravity  and  the  nature  of  things 
are .  against  him.  .  His  w^ght  baffles  his 
strength.     His  history  confutes  his  aigu- 
ments.     All  this  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
pounded in  Scotland,  and  it  has  already 
had  its  share  in  rendering    abortive  that 
most  unjust  and  ungenerous  of  all  modem 
enactments,  the  Patronage  Act  of  1874. 
So  far.  as  that  is  concerned,  no  more  is  [to 
be  looked  for  or  desired.     But  another  and 
last  card — ^a  very  much  inferior  one-^— is,  it 
appears,  to  be  played  before  the  Kirk  finally 
acquiesces  in  the  justice  of  Disestablishment. 
A  new  question  has  been  raised  outside 
Parliament,  and  notice  has  also  been  given 
that  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons.     It  contemplates  a  measure 
dealing,  not  with  patronage,  but  with  what 
we  in  England,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Tooth, 
are  banning  to  know  by  the  name  long 
enough  known  in  Scotland,  of  spiritual  in- 
dependence.     A  declaration  that  this  be- 
longs to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
could  scarcely  have  been  regarded  as  a  con- 
ceivable thing  a  few  years  ago.     But  injus- 
tice grasps  at  the  merest  straws  when  right- 
eousness begins  to  run  like  a  flood,  and 
something  of  this  sort  is  literally  the  only 
expedient  suggested  to  postpone  an  equita- 
ble arrangement  among  northern  Presbyte- 
rians.    The  Duke  of  Argyll,  with  charac- 
teristic pourage,   has    already    volunteered 
his  adhesion  to  the  suicidal  suggestion  of 
t)ie  friends  of  the  Established  Kirk  ;  and, 
to  make  the  thing  more  emphatic,  he  has 
done  00  with  special  reference  to  spiritual 
independence    as    claimed    for    the    Free 
Church.     *  Your  own  Claim  of  Right,'  he 
says,  writing  to  Mr.  Taylor  Innes  four  years 
ago,*  ■*'  has  ..received  an  indirect  but  em- 
phatic recognition.     It  is  the  great  boast 
.  of  the  Free  Church  that  it  has  never  been 
answered.     As  an  argument  on  constitu- 
tional law,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  par^ 
agraphsy  I  believe  it  to  be  unanswerable. ' 

«  « The  Patronage  Act,'  &c.  p.  ^8. 


And  in  his  recent  paper  in  the  *  Contempo- 
rary Review '  he  makes  the  same  sort  of 
acknowledgment  with  reference  to  the  new 
phase  of  the  crisis.  He  thinks  that  Pariia- 
ment  may  hold  that  the  Established  Kirk 
now  represents  *  that  ideal  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State  '  which  was  the 
passion  of  the  Reformers-  whom  the  Free 
Kirk  looks  to  as  its  leaders — Knox,  Mel- 
ville, and  Henderson. 

And  in  this  result  the  seceding  Churches 
have  at  least  an  equal  right  to  triumph.  It  is 
their  testimony,  helped  by  other  causes,  which 
has  finally  prevailed,  not  over  their  brethren 
in  the  Establishment,  but  over  Anglicanism 
and  Secularism,  and  the  combined  influence  of 
both  over  too  many  Scotchmen.  It  is  the 
whole  Presbyterian  people  who  have  guned 
the  day.  It  is  for  them,  or  for  as  many  of 
them  as  choose  to  do  so,  to  enter  in  and  take 
possession.  They  can  do  so  if  they  like,  with 
their  drums  beating  and  their  banners  flying. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  only  representation 
of  the  thing  which  has  any  chance  of  win- 
ning favour  from  the  people  in  Scotland. 
But  very  few  men  there,  and  still  fewer  in 
England,  believe  it  to  be  true.  The  lawyers 
all  laugh  at  the  idea  that  the  Establishment 
at  1843  was  fixed  on  the  principles  of  the 
Free  Church  which  went  out,  and  not  of 
the  other  party  which  stayed  in  ;  or  that  the 
Claim  of  Right  of  the  former  to  be  the  true 
Church  of  Scotland  can  be  read  as  the  Mag- 
na Charta  of  the  latter.*  And  accordingly 
it  is  proposed  that  Pariiament  shall  deal 
with  this  matter  of  independence  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  it  dealt  with  the 
other  of  patronage.  The  reference  to  this 
matter  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (quite  incor- 
rect historically, 'we  must  add)  is  in  similar 
terms  with  a  motion  for  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, of  which  notice  has  been  given  in  the 
Lower  House  by  Sir  Alexander  Gordon. 
What  other  Presbyterians  desire,  ha  says, 
is  not  merely  abolition  of  patronage,  '  but 
also  some  formal  and  effective  return  to 
those  constitutional  principles  of  connection 
between  Church  and  State,  which  were 
authorized  in  the  more  ancient  statutes  of 
the  realm,  and  which  had  been  injured  and 
invaded  by  the  Jacobite  Act  of  Queen 
Anne. '  We  shall  see  presently  what  sort  of 
spiritual  independence  the  Duke,  differing 
in  this  from  every  lawyer  north  and  south 
of  the  Tweed,  holds  to  be  still  *  of  living 
force '  in  these  statutes,  and  only  needing 
to  be  declared.  But  whether  Parliament 
can  be  got  to  declare  the  paradox;  he  thinks 
very  doubtful.  *  Patching  and  mending 
those  old  laws  is  a  dangerous  operation.' 
Nevertheless,  if  this  last  complete  changfc  of 
front  is  to  be  attempted  before  Disestablish- 
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ment,  he  is  willing  to  give  his  aid  in  Parlia- 
ment. '  If  there  is  anything  within  the 
bounds  of  *'  practical , ^politics"  which  could 
remove  doubts,  however  unsubstantiali  it 
would  have  my  cordial  support '  (p.  235). 
And  again,  after  the  passage  already  quoted 
as  to  the,  outside  Presbyterians  with  their 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying,,  he  argues  : 
*"  It  would  indeed  be  a  strange  and  perverse 
reason  for  disestablishing  a  Church,  that  it 
has  just  been  brought  to  coincide  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  with  those  who  once  thought 
themselves  compelled  to  withdraw  or  stand 
aside.'  We  shall  hope  to  show  that  the 
reason  is  not  so  perverse,  and  that  the  result 
is  pretty  sure  to  happen.  But  here  again 
our  Liberal  peer  offers  a  helping  hand  even 
to  legislation.  ^  If  there  be  any  step  which 
can  be  taken,  or  any  other  measure  which 
can  be  adopted  to  make  this  plainer  than  it 
is  now,  I  can  only  say  that  no  one  would 
be  more  ready  than  myself  to  lend  it  a  help- 
ing hand. '  It  appears,  then,  that  the  hope 
of  some  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
the  Church,  whether  founded  on  old  statutes 
or  not,  is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  Lord 
Hartington's  *  open  question  '  of  Disestab- 
lishment from  being  shut  up  to  our  foregone 
conclusion.  In  these  circumstances  it  may 
be  of  practical  advantage  if  we  recall  what 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  own  position  has  been, 
on  this  point,  as  distinct  from  the  point  of 
patronage.  The  latter  question,  to  which 
great  part  of  his  Grace's  article  on  '  Dises- 
tablishment '  is  devoted,  we  consider  prac- 
tically obsolete.  Judgment  on  it  has  passed 
both  for  and  against  him  irreversibly.  But 
it  is  a  new- and  curious,  if  not  important 
question  :  What  is  the  nature  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  demanded  at  the  crisis  of  1843, 
which  the  Free  Church  claimed  at  that  date 
when  separating  from  the  State,  and  which 
it  is  now  suggested  that  Parliament  should 
And  to  be  consistent  with  Establishment  in 
Scotland  I 

The  relation  of  a  Church  to  Parliament 
or  the  supreme  legislative  power,  is  of 
course  at  all  times  the  test  of ;  its  independ- 
ence. It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  of  Scotland.  The  peculiar 
origin  of  that  Church  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten when  we  look  to  its  subsequent  history. 
From  1560  to  1567  the  reformed  doctrine 
ruled  in  Scotland.  But  the  sovereign,  the 
beautiful  and  strong-willed  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  the  sleepless  enemy  of  the  reformed 
doctrine  and  Church  alike,  and  the  lords  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  were  hesitating  and 
iialf -hearted.  So  when  it  was  proposed  to 
them  to  endow  or  establish  the  Church  by 


accepting  its  Book  of  Discipline,  they  re- 
fused. *  Some  of  them,'  says  the  reformer 
historian,  *  were  licentious,  some  had  greed- 
ily gripped  the  possessions  of  the  Kirk,  and 
others  thought  that  they  would  not  lack 
their  share  of  Christ's  coat. '  Whatever  the 
reason  was,  the  Council  of  Scotland^  in  the 
morning  of  the  Reformation  refused  to 
establish  the  Church  ;  and  the  result  was 
that  it  met  in*general  assembly  for  seven 
years,  from  1560  onwards,  without  royal 
or  state  authority.  Then,  year  by  year,  it 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Church  future 
of  Scotland,  legislating  for  ita  people  on  all 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  and  relaxing 
from  its  labours  by  occasional  endeavours  to 
convert  their  queen  by  ardour  of  logic. 
Mary  easily  resisted  the  arguments  of  the 
theologians,  but  the  ^  large-thewed  ruffian  * 
who  unworthily  seized  upon  her  imagina- 
tion, soon  brought  her  troubled  reign  to  a 
close.  In  1567  she  fled  to  the  prison  which 
became  her  scaffold,  and  Scotland,  left  to 
itself,  instantly  crystallized  inta  shape.  The 
Church  had  by  its  general  assem)>lies  been 
acting  independently  for  seven  years,  but 
it  now  became  established.  Was  it  estab- 
lished so  as  to  be  still  independent  of  the 
State  \  The  idea  is  almost  absurd  to  com- 
mon-sense Englishmen,  but  the  ambiguity 
of  the  statutes  and  other  documents  at  the 
same  time  left  it  an  open  question.  During 
the  years  before  1Q43,  the  Churchmen  of 
the  north  contended  with  complete  success 
that  their  Eark  had  never  consented  to  the 
loss  of  that  freedom  which  it  enjoyed  before 
1567.  It  from  the  very  beginning  main- 
tained the.  theory  of  independence.  But 
they  were  not  at  all  so  successful  in  show- 
ing that  the  State  held  the  same  view.  The 
view  of  Knox  was  one  thing  ;  the  view  of 
the  Erastian,  Lethington,  *  who  would  in  any 
age  of  the  world  have  been  in  the  first  rank 
of  statesmen,'  was  presumably  another. 
And  accordingly,  when  the  conflict  arose  in 
modem  times,  the  majority  of  Scottish 
judges  took  the  side  of  the  original  suprem- 
acy of  the  StatCfc  *  It  was  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament,' said  one,  '  that  a  change  from  the 
ancient  Catholic  faith  to  the  Protestant 
creed  was  authorized  ;  by  the  same  authority 
the  confessions  of  the  new  faith  were,  from 
time  to  time,  sanctioned  and  enforced,  and 
the  judicid  powers  of  the  Church  in  spiritual 
matters  were  also  defined  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. '  '  Our  Church,"'  it  was,  said  in  pne 
of  the  earliest  decisions,  ^  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  cpnuaon  law,  but  is  the  mere 
creature  of  statute. '  *  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land,' repeated  the  Chairman  of  the  CoujdU 
*  is  wholly,  as  an  establishment,  the  creature 
of  statute.'     That,  the  national  Church,  jis 
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established  at  the  Reformation,  had  no  in- 
dependence, bnt  was  subject  to  statute,  was 
clearly  decided  in  the  cases  of  1843  against 
the  majority  of  the  Church.  Bat  it  was  not 
a  very  easy  question  to  decide.  So  again, 
with  regard  to  later  enactments.  The  stat- 
ute of  1592,  often  described  as  the  Charter 
of  the  Church,  the  Acts  by  which  it  was  re- 
established at  the  Revolution,  and  the  Act 
of  Security,  by  procuring  which  it  songht 
to  defend  itself  against  uie  dangers  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  were  all  capable  of  a 
double  interpretation.  Did  they  merely 
give  securities  to  a  Church  which  was  free 
and  not  controlled  by  the  civil  legislature, 
or  did  they,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  found 
and  frame  a  Church  of  which  it  retained  the 
patronage  and  control  ?  Strange  as  the 
question  may  seem  with  regard  to  an  estab- 
lished Church,  it  was  argued  most  seriously 
in  Scotland,  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
the  decision  was  arrived  at.  The  decision, 
no  doubt,  when  it  came,  was  clear  enough. 
'  Whea  these  gentlemen  come  to  call  them- 
selves the  Established  Church,  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  what  makes  the  Church  of 
Scotland  but  the  law  f  What  were  they  in 
,the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution  ?  A  miserable  sect. '  So 
said  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Court ;  and  the 
other  pointed  out  that  on  the  same  princi- 
ples the  Church  had  no  legislative  power  in 
its  own  matters.  '  In  these  statutes  I  find 
no  legislative  power  granted  to  the  Church. 
.  .  .  They  are  framed  with  most  jealous 
and  deliberate  caution,  and  I  think  they  set- 
tle and  establish  the  Church  of  Scotland 
within  limits  the  most  precise. '  Accord- 
ingly the  Court  held  that  the  ratification  of 
Church-establishment  |at  the  Revolution, 
repeated  in  the  Act  of  Union  between  the 
kingdoms,  was  negative  of  Church  inde- 
pendence, and  implied  subjection  to  statute, 
at  least  as  clearly  as  the  original  statutes  of 
1667  and  1692.  A  question  to  test  both 
was  put — Can  the  Church  l^slate  for  itself 
as  to  its  own  development,  its  own  expan- 
sion ?  or  must  it  submit  to  the  legislation 
and  statutory  control  of  the  State  ?  And 
the  decision  of  1843  repeatedly  and  em- 
phatically affirmed  that  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land had  been  originally  established  on  the 
latter  condition,  and  that  the  former  posi- 
tion was  only  competent  to  Churches  not 
^established. 

Now  it  WAS  the  present  Duke  of  Argyll, 
then  the  young  Marquis  of  Lome, '  who 
idirected  the  attention  of  men  before  1843 
most  sharply  to  this  testing  point  of  the 
subjection  of  an  Established  Church  to 
statute.     That  test  came  up  in  two  forms 


in  that  controversy,  one  negative  and  one 
positive.  The  negative,  which  came  ulti- 
mately to  be  important  and  conclusive,  arose 
out  of  the  question  of  Church  extension. 
The  Kirk  claimed  a  right  to  plant  new 
charges  and  ordun  ministers  in  them  by 
her  own  authority.  For  years  these  minis- 
ters, exercising  their  pastoral  functions  in 
what  were  called  quoad  scura  charges,  sat 
with  their  brethren  in  Church  courts  with 
equal  ecclesiastical  rights.  But  they  had 
no  sanction  from  the  legislature,  or  from  the 
statutes  founding  the  Church,  and  when  the 
point  was  raised  the  court  found  they  could 
not  sit  with  the  other  ministers.  The 
Church  on  its  side  was  of  course  pledged  to 
recognize  them,  and,  neither  party  yielding, 
the  law  enforced  its  view  by  the  methods 
competent  to  it,  and  the  ecclesiastical  body 
was  forced  out  of  establishment.  But  the 
point  arose  in  a  more  positive  way  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  patronage. 
The  right  to  elect  the  ordinary  pastors  of 
the  Church  had  been  restored  to  the  people 
at  the  Revolution.  And  it  was  taken  from 
them,  and  given  in  each  parish  to  the  lay 

?atron,  purely  by  an  Act  hurried  through 
Wliament  in  the  year  1711,  by  the  reac- 
tionary Tory  Government  of  Queen  Anne, 
an  Act  against  which  the  Church  issued  at 
the  time  a  protest,  which  was  renewed  yearly 
for  half  a  century.  Here  again  the  question 
of  subjection  of  the  Church  to  Parliament, 
in  what  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
proper  Church  matter,  was  clearly  raised. 
But  down  to  about  the  time  when  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  took  up  the  matter,  that 
question  had  not  come  out  very  conclusive- 
ly. By  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  indeed  of  most  Christian  Churches, 
the  nomination  of  the  lay  patron  or  founder 
did  not  infer  the  immediate  ordination,  of 
the  *'  presentee. '  He  required  to  have  also 
a  '  call '  to  be  their  pastor  by  the  members 
of  the  Church.  Now  where,  as  in  many 
cases  happened,  the  patron  gave  the  presen- 
tation and  the  people  gave  the  call  to  the 
same  man,  no  question  arose.  He  might 
ascribe  his  right  to  either  source,  to  the 
patron,  under  the  Act  of  1711,  or  to  the 
*  call,'  under  the  older  theory  of  the  Church. 
And,  in  fact,  these  two  theories  divided  the 
coimtry.  Where,  however,  the  people  and 
the  patron  differed  in  opinion,  the  tneories 
resulted  in  a  practical  and  serious  question, 
and  often  a  very  keen  and  bitter  one.  In 
some  cases  the  patron  yielded,  giving  up 
what  he  considered  his  legal  rights.  In 
others  the  people  yielded,  and  there  was  a 
case  of  *  intrusion '  of  the  minister,  fol- 
lowed often  by  a  secession  of  the  people 
from  the  Established  Church.     In  this  diffi- 
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calt J  tbe  Chnrcb  sought  to  comfort  itself  bj'a 
notable  theory,  countenanced  by  distinguish- 
ed lawyers,  tiiatthe  statute  could  only' be 
held  to  apply  to  the  benefice  and  the  emolu- 
ments, and  could  not  rule  the  pastoral  relatior« 
Hence,  all  through  the  last  century,  many 
Churchmen  who  held  the  principle  of  ?ion- 
intrusion,  as  it  was  called,  refused  to  ordain 
a  minister  over  a  congregation  which  had 
rejected  him,  while  they  abandoned  to  the 
patron,  under  the  statute,  the  civil  fruits  of 
the  benefice.  How  far  such  a  principle  was 
tenable  was  brought  to  a  test  when  the 
Church  in  1834  passed  the  *  Veto  Act,'  by 
which  *  non-intrusion '  upon  the  people  was 
declared  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
Church.  Was  the  statute  of  1711  to  bend 
to  this,  or  was  it  to  carry  the  right  of  pa- 
trons to  decide  not  only  the  emoluments  but 
the  man  who  was  to  perform  the  spiritual 
functions  ?  This  question  was  raised  and 
answered  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  though 
it  required  a  series  of  decisions  to  force 
upon  the  unwilling  Church  the  conviction 
that  the  statute,  as  interpreted  by  law, 
meant  to  regulate  both  sides,  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  civil.  But  by  the  year  1842  it 
had  become  clear  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  question  of  the  meaning  of  the 
patronage  statutes,  or  of  the  intention  of 
Parliament  on  them.  First  the  Scotch 
Court  and  then  the  House  of  Lords  settled 
that  intention  to  be  to  regulate  Church  ac- 
tion on  the  matter.  The  meaning  of  the 
statute  was  fixed.  The  only  question  was 
that  of  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  obey 
statute.  The  steps  by  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
nnd  the  other  leaders  of  the  Church  came  to 
acknowledge  that  this  second  point  was 
raised  belong  to  history  ;  but,  rather  curi- 
ously, it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  young  Lord 
Lome  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  so  beyond 
question.  In  his  *  Letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers, ' 
in  1842,  he  puts  the  new  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion as  follows  : — 

No  hope  now  remains  that  the  present  state 
of  the  law  of  patronage  has  been  unfairly  rep- 
resented by  the  subordinate  courts,  or  too 
stringently  interpreted  in  their  decisions ;  at 
least  there  is  no  hope  now  left  us  that  other, 
and,  as  we  may  deem  them,  more  just  princi- 
ples of  interpretation,  will  be  applied  to  the 
provisions  of  that  statute.  However  strongly, 
therefore,  either  yt>u  or  I  or  any  other  individ- 
ual may  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  recti- 
tude of  the  principles  which  have  been  pro- 
ceeded upon  by  the  majority  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  as  well  as  by  those  who  directed  the 
decision  of  the  Upper  House,  and  however 
convinced  we  may  be  of  the  justice  of  those 
which  the  minority  of  the  former  court  (in- 
cluding some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Scot* 
lend)  in  vain  endeavoured  to  uphold,  we  must 
leave  entirely  this  field  of  argument^  and  silent- 


ly acquiesce  in  the  sentence  of  competent  au- 
thority. •  .  .  But  if  we  are  willing  to  relin- 
quish to  the  lawyers  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field,  when  the  interpretation  of  particular 
statutes  is  concerned,  assuredly  we  have  a 
right  to  take  up  the  argument  at  a  point  where 
they  are  obliged  to  leave  it^  or  at  least  beyond 
which  they  have  no  longer  any  claim  to  a  right 
of  exclusive  possession.  We  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  their  power  over  the  *  statute 
libelled  on;'  but  we  go  from  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  law  to  a  question  of  Constitutional 
Principle.  We  take  it  at  their  word  that  the 
law  is  so ;  but  we  are  only  thus  enabled  to  place 
in  a  stronger  light  the  violence  which  such  a 
statute  does  to  principles  of  legislation,  which 
the  Constitution  has  recognised  and  sanctioned, 
and  which  other  laws,  more  fundamental  than 
itself,  have  embodied  in  the  most  distinct  and 
guarded  manner  (p.  14). 

That  the  law,  f.^.,  the  statute  passed  by 
Parliament,  was  distinct,  and  intended  to 
bind  the  Church,  is  now  no  longer  denied  ; 
but  was  the  Church  to  be  bound  by  it  ?  In 
the  case  of  a  free  Church,  all  Englishmen 
are  familiar  with  the  idea  that  Parliament 
cannot,  or  will  not,  interfere  with  the  inters 
nal  affairs  of  a  Dissenting  body.  No  such 
thing  has  ever  been  attempted,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  its  being  done  or 
submitted  to.  But  the  converse  has  usually 
been  held  in  the  case  of  a  Church  estab- 
lished. Is  Parliament,  when  it  chooses  to 
legislate  about  it,  not  to  be  obeyed  ?  This 
was  the  question  now  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  went  on  to  proclaim  a 
right,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  of  *  re- 
nouncing the  authority  of  ajegislative  enact- 
ment. '  Its  right  to  do  so  was,  he  held,  a 
constitutional  right.  The  constitution  of 
Scotland  contained  fundamental  rules, 
'  limitations  upon  the  movements  of  statu- 
tory  change  '  when  it  touched  Church  mat- 
ters, and  in  illustration  of  this  he  appealed 
to  the  well-known  balance  of  power  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  There,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  States  has  notoriously 
the  power  of  pronouncing  a  particular  stat- 
ute to  be  unconstitutional.  In  point  of  fact 
it  frequently  exercises  that  power,  and  draws 
its  pen  through  enactments,  or  clauses  of 
enactments,  which  have  been  passed  by 
Congress  and  the  President  in  the  most 
formal  way.  The  English  Bench,  it  is 
conceded,  has  no  such  power,  nor  has  that 
of  Scotland.  But  may  not  the  Established 
Kirk  have  it,  at  least  in  Church  mattets  ? 
^  We  should  surely  use  a  language  not 
altogether  strange  or  unintelligible  to  the 
English  ear,  if  we  were  to  pronounce  a 
statute  to  be  unconstitutional  ;^  and  he  sug- 
gests two  cases  where  it  may  be  held  to  be 
so,  viz.,  *  where,  without  professing  to  be 
a  national  throwing    aside    of  previously 
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admitted  principles  of  legislation,  it  is  yet 
found  to  set  them  actually  aside,  or  (for  this 
is  the  same  thin^)  to  be  susceptible  of  an 
interpretation  vhich  invaded  and  violated 
their  authority.'  *  There,  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  principles  of  toleration  are  now  em- 
bodied in  the  English  constitution,  and  that 
in  this  sense  it  would  be  ^  unconstitutional ' 
t^  attempt  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  non-established 
Puritan  Church  or  a  Nonconformist  or 
Roman  Catholic  congregation.  It  would 
be  unconstitutional  for  Parliament  to  at- 
tempt it,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  in  a  sense 
constitutional  for  Englishmen  to  refuse  obe- 
dience to  the  attempt.  But  can  an  Estab- 
lished Church  refuse  obedience  in  the  same 
manner  ?  This  was  felt  to  be  the  pinch  of 
the  case,  and  Lord  Lome  faces  it  candidly. 

We  do  not  dispute  with  you  (I  can  suppose 
my  opponents  to  say)  your  right  to  pronounce 
siich  a  sentence  as  you  have  described  against 
the  provisions  of  any  given  statute;  but  we 
assert  that  ^such  a  riffht  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  this, — a  right  o^addressing  the  leg- 
islature in  the  character  of  petitioners — of 
IK)inting  out  to  it  the  discrepancy  which  may 
exist,  or  you  may  conceive  to  exists  between 
the  statute  referred  to  and  the  Constitutional 
Principles  which  you  consider  to  be  violated 
thereby — and,  finally,  suing  for  its  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  at  Its  hands.  But  we  do  assert 
Uiat  so  long  as  that  statute  remains  unaltered 
by  the  voice  from  which  it  emanated,  it  must 
continue  to  enjoy  the  authoritv  due  to  the  en- 
actment of  a  Legislature  which  is  the  appoint- 
ed mouthpiece  of  the  nation's  will — we  do  as- 
sert that,  till  then,  it  must  be  obeyed ;  and  if 
it  would  be  confessedly  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  our  constitution  that  such  a  power 
of  negativing  the  authority  of  the  Legislature, 
as  that  enjoyed  by  the  judicial  tribunala  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  confided  to  the 
judges  of  our  country,  it  is  still  more  impossi- 
ble that  this  prerogati>e  should  be  acknow- 
ledged in  any  other  power  or  party  in  the 
SUte.t 

» 

That  prerogative,  however,  was  claimed 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  (though  only  to 
the  effect  of  internal  and  ecclesiastical  free- 
dom, leaving  benefices  and  civil  emoluments 
to  the  civil  court),  and  Lord  Lome  proceeds 
to  found  it  upon  the  constitutional  law  of 
Scotland.  And  of  course  if  such  a  power  is 
jonjoyed,  even  against  legislature  and  the 
statute,  it  entitles  the  party  claiming  it  to 
the  coveted  attribute  of  independence. 

They  surely  do  not  remember  what,  in  her 
case,  their  judgment  implies,  who  say  that 
until  the  Law  of  Patronage  should  be  altered 
by  the  Legislature,  and  placed  by  that  author* 
ity  in  a  position  more  consonant  with  the  Con- 


*  Letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  p.  18. 
f  Ibid  p.  19. 


stitutional  Principles  to  which  she  appeals 
against  it,  the  Ecclesiastical  Tribunals  of  the 
Church  ought  to  have  given  implicit  obedisDee 
to  those  legal  decisions  which  proceeded  upoo 
its  yet  unmodified  provisions.  They  who  use 
Alia  language,  and  attempt  to  support  it  by 
drawing  illustrations  from  what  might  be  iht 
duty  of  some  mere  civil  corporation  which  owes 
its  existence  to  statutonr  law,  and  whose  priv- 
ileges, therefore,  must  follow  in  all  cases  its 
existing  provisions,  must  surely  banish  from 
their  minds  every  thought  or  consideration  of 
the  essential  nature  of  me  Church,  and  ol  the 

Eosition  which  it  is  indispensable  for  her  to  up- 
old.  They  fuiget  that  she  is  not  a  mere 
aggregate  of  individual  citizens,  combined  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  for  some  gijen 
end  in  the  work  of  civil  government.  They 
forget  that  as  an  embodying  and  repreaeota- 
tion  of  certain  principles  of  Faith  and  Disci- 
pline, she  loses  her  identity  when  she  ceases 
to  hold  to  these.  They  forget  that  ministers 
and  ofiSce-bearers,  whose  strict  adherence  to 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  In- 
stitutes of  their  Church  are  founded  forms 
their  only  right  to  the  station  they  occupy,  can 
never  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  compromise 
their  integrity  by  acts  for  which  they  are  in- 
dividually responsible.  They  forget,  in  shorty 
every  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  they  lay  aside,  without  examinatioa, 
every  principle  which  the  constitution  of  the 
country  has  embodied  and  expressed.  If,  in- 
deed, the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Chorcfa 
of  Scotland  were  at  liberty  to  consider  their 
spiritual  functions  as  given  to  them  by  the 
power  of  statute,  and  consequently  liable  to  be 
modified  by  every  fresh  expression  of  legisla- 
tive authority,  we  nUfht  blame  them  as  violat- 
ing the  allegiance  they  owed  to  the  law,  in  re- 
fusing to  confer  ordination  at  the  order  of  a 
Civil  Court,  even  if  that  order  had  been  only 
rendered  competent  by  a  single  statute,  in  op- 
position to  Constitutional  Principle.  Bat  the 
ministers  of  that  Church  are  fiot  at  liberty  to 
entertain  any  such  idea."^ 

Independence  of  the  Church,  then,  in 
the  sense  advocated  by  the  present  Duke  of 
Arsyll  in  1842,  meant  independence  of  tht> 
legislature  in  Church  matters  ;  and  the  im- 
mediate test  whether  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  in  this  sense  an  independent  or  a  subject 
Church,  was  the  test  of  obedience.  In 
some  things  the  young  peer  may  have  spoken 
rashly  on  matters  which  he  had  but  recently 
studied,  but  on  this  main  point  he  hit,  and 
that  with  great  clearness  and  felicity,  the 
exact  state  of  the  case.  Of  course  the  grr*t 
Churchmen  who  in  that  time  adorned  our 
northern  province  —  men  whose  power  of 
intellect  and  conscience  impretL<«e8  us  tbe 
more  as  we  look  back  through  the  veil  of 
years  and  death — had  already  disceraed  it. 
'  These  men,'  the  Duke  of  Ai^-ll  has  said 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  pp.  S4.  95. 
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very  recently,  *  were  statesmen,  not  fanat- 
ics ;'  and  not  only  so,  but  recalling  his 
tiiirty-five  years' .  eonvetse  with  rank  and 
power  and  genius,  he  adds  deliberately  that 
they  were  /  the  best  and  greatest  men  I  have 
ever  known.'  *  Now,  in  1842,  he  and  they 
differed  upon  one  point — ^a  pointof  practical 
interest  if  not  of  vital  importance.  .They 
had  now  made  up  their  mind  that  patronage 
should  be  abolished.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
thought  otherwise,  and  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Chalmers  he  enters  into  [a  long  argument  on 
the  subject.  At  the  time  of  the  previous 
Assembly — that  of  1841 — ^he  had  *  strongly 
felt  the  imprudence  of  the  movement '  for 
that  abolition  which,  demanded  so  early, 
was  not  carried  till  1874.  Patronage  and 
the  freedom  from  statute  which  was  necessary 
for  the  Church  were,  he  argued,  quite  com- 
patible— not,  like  water  and  oil,  *  immiscible 
materials  ;'  and  the  two  things  being  com- 
patible in  theory,  it  was  a  pity  to  combine 
the  thing  which  was  necessary  for  the 
Church  with  what  was-  only  desired  by  a 
uiajority  of  it,  and  that  only  as  a  measure  of 
expediency.  -  Subsequent  history  has  shown 
that  the  far-sighted  leaders  of  their  Church 
judged  in  this  matter  more  wisely  than  the 
youthful  peer,  and  after  most  of  thein  were 
in  their  graves  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  have  the 
chief  hand  in  carrying  out  their  proposal  of 
1841.  But  while  there  was  this  friendly 
difference  on  the  minor  matter  of  expedi-^ 
oncy,  there  was  none  whateyer  on  the  greater 
question  of  necessity  and  duty.  Whether 
the  whole  institution  of  patronage  should. be 
swept  away  or  not,  the  law  which  bound  the 
Church  to  submit  to  statute  on  the  Church 
side  could  not  be  obeyed.  '  The  distinction 
between  the  two  thuigs — ^the  removal  of  the 
whole  iastitution,  and  the  claim  ^  of  right ' 
hot  to  yield  obedience,  even  in  the  mean 
time,  to  civil  statute  on  Church  matters — 
comes  out  clearly  in  the  authoritative  reca- 
pitulation of  the  Commission  of  Assembly 
in  the  spring  of  1843.  The  claim  of  the 
Church  to  independent  jurisdiction  was  the 

chief  matter. 

■  -  -I  .        *    . 

Tliifl,  while  :  it  was  perfectly  coMUtent 
toUh  the  continued  eoexUtenee  -of  poitronage, 
was  represented  as  absolutely  essential  to 
enable  the  Church  to  carry  on  'the  govern- 
ment of  Christ's  house  in  accordance  with 
what  she  believed  to  be  His  laws;  and 
it  was  also  clearly  indicated  that  a  refusal 
to  give  the  protection  and  redress  desired 
would  compel  the  Church  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  benefits  snd  privileges  of  the  Es- 
tablishment. ....  The  Church  placed  her  ap- 
plication for  the  removal  of  Patronage  on  a 
totally  different  footing  froqi  her  dismands 

«  Reply  io  Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  pp.  15|  99. 


under  the  claim  of  right.  .  .  .  The  one  she 
deemed  eminently  durable,  the  other  she 
deemed  absolutely  essential  to  her  existence. 

And^  indeed,  this  was  acknowledged  on 
both  sides  and  on  all  hands.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  in  his  pamphlets  of  1842,  refers  to 
and  sharply  criticises  an  article  which  had 
recently  appeared  in  '  Blackwood, '  and 
which  is  understood  to  have  been  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Inglis,  then  the  most  rising  man 
at  the  Scotch  bar  on  the  Conservative  side, 
and  who  has  now  for  many  years  been  Lord 
Justice-General  and  head  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  article,  published  before  the 
first  of  the  Duke's  pamphlets,  points  out 
that  even  the  question  of  the  expediency 
and  legality  of  the  Veto  had  long  been  swal- 
lowed up  Mn  a  contest  of  far  broader  ap- 
plication and  more  engrossing  interest,  •  .  . 
whether  that  which  is  decided  to  be  law  is 
to  be  obeyed,  or  may  be  resisted  by  the 
Church  as  a  body  which  the  law  has  estab- 
lished. '  *  It  was  precisely  what  the  Duke 
himself,  differing  from  his  opponent  in  so 
many  things,  was  forward  to  admit. 
'  Though  the  contest  for  the  principle  of 
non-intrusion,'  he  says,  *  was  that  which 
began  tlie  present  confusion,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  has 
long  I  since  become,  in  the  estimation  of 
;bo1»  parties,  the  more  important  of  the 
two  '  f — ^the  question  of  jurisdiction  being, 
as  he  explained,  whether  the  Church  was- 
entitled  to  resist  the  law,on  the  ecclesiastical 
side.  But  a  more  important  authority  than 
either  had  already  put  this  as  the  real  ques- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  prime  minister, 
had,  in  writing  to  Scotland,  fixed  upon  the 
same  test,  and  had  given  as  his  reason  for 
not  at  once  contemplating  legislation  for  the 
future,  that  the  Church  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance obey  the  law.  The  Church  on  its 
part  had  not  only  formally  refused  to  do  so 
(in  ecclesiastical  action), but  had  enforced  the 
duty  of '  disobedience  upon  its  ministers; 
and  Sir  Robert's  mild  reference  to  its  claim 
to  do  this  also,  gave  great  weight  to  his  re- 
fusal of  legislation.  '  He  thought  -such  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  Church  would 
greatly  diminish  or  destroy  any  advantage 
&at  might  have  been  hoped  from  merely 
prospective  legislation,  and  that  new  causes 
of  difference,  and  new  conflicts  of  authority, 
not  provided  for  by  such  legislation,  would 
very  soon  occur.'  The  present  Duke  of 
Argyll's  rejoinder  to  a  statement  which  so 
exactly  met  his  leading  proposition,  was 
correct  both  in  construing  the  meaning  and 


*  '  Blackwood's  Maffazlne/  Aug,,  1841. 
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aiitici|Mting  the  resuHt  of  the  prime  iniiik- 
ter'ft  announoement. 

If  we  ap^ly  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  conclusion  to 
the  real  claim  of  the  Church,  and  not  to  the 
Bapposititions  one,  he  must  be  understood  as 
saying  that  no  legislation  will  be  satisfactory 
tp  him  which  does  not  prostrate  the  ecclesias- 
tical before  the  civil  ]x>wer,  in  the  very  mat- 
ters mentioned  b^  the  legislature  as  belonginff 
to  the  Churches  inherent  privilege.  If  sucn 
be  indeed  the  view  adopted  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet,  it  is  no  bright  prospect 
for  Scotland,  and  we.  must  be  prepari^  for 
the  present  storm  gathering  into  a  tempest'*' 

The  tempest  came,  exactly  from  the  quar- 
ter which  had  on  all  hands  been  predicted. 
Patronage  might  have  been  left  to  exist, 
bat  the  subjection  or  *'  prostration '  of  the 
ecclesiastical  before  the  civil  power  was  a 
different  affair.  This  last  was  on  all  hands 
'now  acknowledged  to  be  the  question. 
The  paragraph  we  have  just  quoted  was 
published  in  January,  1842,  and  the  next 
great  step  on  the  part  of  the  Church  was 
the  *'  claim,  declaration,  and  protest '  by  its 
assembly  of  that  year,  commonly  known,  as 
we  have  seen,  as  the  *'  Claim  of  Right '  of 
the  Church.  Was  this  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  patronage,  or  with  the  question 
of  obedience  to  the  ci\nl  power  in  Church 
matters!  There  was  no  chance  that  the 
Church  would  allow  it  really  to  hinge  on  a 
matter  so  subordinate  as  the  former.  But 
there  was  some  risk  that  the  two  might  get 
mixed  up  together,  so  as  to  confuse  the 
merely  historical  matter  of  patronage  with 
the  essential  matter  of  independence  of  the 
civil  law.  And,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  very  man  who  most  energeticallv  and 
successfully  pleaded  that  the  matter  of  pat- 
ronage should  not  be  even  brought  forward, 
was  the  same  Duke  of  A^U  who,  after  its 
abolition  in  1874,  pleaded  that  that  aboli- 
tion was '  all  that  was  asked  in  1 843.  *  That 
he  should  then  deprecate  its  abolition  was 
natural,  for  at  that  date,  and  long  after,  be 
approved  of  the  institution.  But  Dr. 
Chalmers'  letters  to  him  in  the  spring  of 
1843,  f  and  still  more  hia  manifesto  Liter  on 
of  that  year,  (  show  how  the  Church  (which 
disapproved  of  patronage  as  much  as  Lord 
Lome  approved  of  it^  had  yet  resolved  that 
its  removal  was  not  tne  thing  which  it  must 
ask  fit>m  the  8Ute.  On  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary Dr.  Chalmers  writes  to  Lord  Lome, 
lamenting  ^  the  tactlessness  of  many  of  our 
friends,  who  have  obtruded  their  non-intro* 


*  Letter  to  the  Peers,  n.  71. 
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sion  on  the  attention  of  Englishmen,  when 
they  should  have  kept  by  the  cause  of  spirit- 
ual independence.'*  And  soon  after  the 
great  Church  leader  made  a  final  and  suc- 
cessful effort  in  the  direction  of  altogether 
ignoring  patronage  and  its  abolition  or 
modification*  *  I  should  rejoice,'  he  says, 
'  if,  in  preparing  a  Claim  of  Right,  it  could 
be  so  managed  that  non-intrusion  were  not 
once  mentioned  in  it.'  And  the  reason  he 
gives  as  follows  >— 

I  feel  it  a  sort  of  injustice  to  the  cause  of 
our  spiritual  independence,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  to  the  sacred  cause  of  the  head- 
ship of  Christ,  to  be  condescending  on  the 
sj^ific  question  of  non-intrusion,  when  ao 
high  a  matter  is  in.  issue  as  the  gr^  generic 
and  comprehensive  privileoe  which  is  imierent 
with  every  true  Church  of  deciding  this  and 
all  other  purely  ecclesiastical  questions  for 
themselves.  To  speak  of  the  enactment, 
vh&n  the  thinff  in  gue$tion  i$  ihs  enacting 
p&wer,  is  bringing  this  power  into  greater 
jeopardy  still.  It  is  almost  like  the  submis- 
sion of  the  enactment  to  the  tribunal  of  civil 
authority.! 

And  in  the  same  manifesto  he  pays  thi» 
striking  tribute  to  the  heir  of  the  liou^e  of 
Argyll  :— 

Lord  Lome^s  pamphlet  'owes  all  its  clear- 
ness and  power  to  his  having  kept  by^  the  sin- 
gle topic  of  the  Church's  rightful  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  whst  is  the  alone  topic  of  his  letter 
to  the  Peers  should  be  the  alone  subject  of 
our  manifesto,  both  to  Peen  and  Commoaera 
(p.288),  ^ 

*  And,  accordingly,  the  Claim  of  Right, 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  so  recently 
described  as  the  great  and  unanswerable 
boast  of  the  Free  Church,  became  a  docu- 
ment from  end  to  end  ignoring  the  desin^ 
for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  and  demand- 
ing solely  the  freedom  of  the  Church  (in 
properly  ecclesiastical  matters)  from  subiec- 
tion  to  civil  law  and  statute.  It  embodies 
precisely  the  idea  of  independence  which  in 
the  same  year,  as  we  have  seen.  Lord  Lome 
defined,  viz.,  that  the  Church  should  not 
merelv  *  petition  '  for  the  modification  or 
repeal  of  an  obnoxious  statute,  bat  should 
'  claim  *  its  *  right '  to  disobey  it  on  the 
Church  side,  even  while  it  *  remained  unal- 
tered by  the  voice  from  which  it  emanated** 
and  while  it  had  still  all  *  the  authority  due 
to  the  enactment  of  a  I^^slature.' 

It  was  a  daring  claim  on  the  part  of  an 
Established  Church  ;  a  claim  which  most 
Englishmen  will  arroMte  even  for  one  non- 
established  only  on  the  ground  that  Pariia- 

^  Correspondence,  p.  886. 
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ment  will  never  seek  to  regulate  such  a 
Church.  But  it  never  was  the  idea  of  tlie 
great  Church  leaders  in  Scotland  that  such 
a  state  of  conflict  and  collision  could  he 
permanent.  The  intention  of  their  Claim 
of  Bight  (carrying  out  deliberately  the  idea 
ui*ged  in  the  more  passionate  words  which 
we  have  quoted  from  Lord  Lome)  was  to 
procure  from  the  legislature  and  crown,  as 
well  as  the  law,  a  final  decision  on  the  ques* 
tion  of  independence  thus  submitted  to  it. 
They  protested  in  it  that  they  could  not  and 
would  not  *  carry  on  the  government '  of 
the  Church  '  subject  to  the  coercion  at- 
tempted by  the  Court  of  Session, '  and  that 
they  must,  if  that  coercion  was  sustained  by 
the  State,  give  up  ^  the  public  advantages  of 
an  Establishment.'  And  the  question  was 
now  to  be  decided  what  was  to  be  the  law 
of  the  Scotch  Establishment,  not  on  the 
question  of  patronage,  but  on  the  question 
of  subjection  in  Church  matters  to  civil  law. 
That  question  was  abundantly  and  con- 
clusively decided,  both  by  the  law  and  the 
le^slature.  The  courts  in  particular  met  in 
the  most  ample  way  the  desire  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome  not  to  confine  the  question  to 
the  meaning  of  the  aggressive  statute  of 
1711.  They  took  up  in  the  most  general 
form  the  test  question  whether  the  Church, 
while  established,  is  bound  to  submit  to  any 
or  all  such  orders  of  the  legislature  ;  and 
they  discussed  it  repeatedly,  elaborately, 
and  solemnly,  upon  the  old  Scottish  statutes 
founding  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 
As  to  the  constmction  of  these  Reformation 
and  Revolution  statutes  a  powerful  minority 
of  judges  agreed  with  the  Church  ;  and 
hence  the  law  laid  down  on  this  point  by 
the  majority  came  to  have  a  deliberation 
and  emphasis  which  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. In  the  very  earliest  (the  Auchterar- 
der)  case,  the  whole  court  had  sat,  and  the 
'leading  judges,  taking  up  this  question, 
held,  on  an  elaborate  review  of  tte  ancient 
and  early  statutes,  that  (as  the  chief  of  the 
court  expressed  it)  '  the  Parliament  is  the 
temporal  head*  of  the  Church,  from  whose 
acts  alone  it  exists  as  the  national  Church, 
and  from  which  alone  it  derives  all  its  pow- 
ers.' In  the  succeeding  case  (Lethendy) 
the  test  of  obedience  as  put  by  the  Duke 
came  up  more  purely,  and  it  was  declared 
as  a  general  proposition  that  '  no  assertion 
of  her  spiritual  independence  can  place  the 
Church  above  the  law  of  the  State. '  The 
Strathbogie  cases  came  next,  and  were  de- 
cided by  the  court  upon  general  constitu- 
tional law.  In  the  second  case  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Campbell  put  the 
most  impc»rtant  part  of  his  judgment  on  the 
general  ground  that,  '  While  the  appellants 


remain  members  of  the  Establishment  they 
are,  in  addition  to  their  sacred  character, 
public  functionaries'  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  State,  and  they  must  perform  the  duties 
which  the  law  of  the  land  imposes  on  them. 
It  is  only  a  voluntary  body,  such  as  the  Re- 
lief or  Burgher  Church  in  Scotland,  self- 
founded  and  self-supported,  that  can  say 
* '  they  will  be  entirely  govemed  by  their  own 
mles.'  In  the  Culs^mond  case,  the  court 
'  reviewed  a  purely  ecclesiastical  judgment 
by  an  ecclesiastical  court,'  their  opinions  on 
the  old  statutes  and^the  constitution  of  the 
Church  filling  seventy-two  pages  of  the 
printed  reports.  These  cases  had  been  oc- 
casioned, more  or  less  remotely,  by  patron- 
age. But  in  the  Stewarton  case,  which  fol- 
lowed, the  same  question  of  Church  obedi- 
ence to  the  civil  law  was  raised  without  the 
least  connection  with  the  statute  of  1711  ; 
and  after  a  most  elaborate  discussion  on  the 
old  statutes  and  the  whole  founding  of  the 
Church,  it  too  was  decided  against  the 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  (as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  court  put  it)  there  cannot  be 
*  in  the  Church,  as  an  Establishment,  a  sep- 
arate authority  which  Acts  of  Parliament 
cannot  limit  or  restrain  ;'  or,  as  the  other 
said,  that  there  can  exist  '  no  such  thing  as 
a  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  of  a  country. in  which  a  Church 
is  established  and  endowed  by  the  State. ' 
These  later  decisions  were  given  after  both 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  pamphlets  and  after 
the  Claim  of  Right,  and  were  overwhelm- 
ingly decisive  on  the  points  raised  by  both. 
But,  as  if  to  put  all  beyond  doubt,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  upon  the  old  statutes 
was  again  reviewed  in  two  cases  just  before 
the  disniption,  in  which  the  same  law  was 
laid  down  as  fundamentally  binding.  |In 
the  leading  passage  the  chairman  of  the 
court  said : — 

There  may  be  many  men  who  reckon  it  sin- 
ful to  have  ecclesiastical  duties  imposed  upon 
them  by  statute,  and  not  to  be  left  free  to 
perform  the  duties  or  not  as  they  choose. 
And  statute  imposes  the  performance  of  such 
duties  upon  none  except  those  >)^ho  choose  to 
accept  and  hold  office  in  the  Establishment. 
But  then  the  statute  does  prescribe  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties  to  such  persons.  .  .  . 
ITie  spiritual  independence  contended/or  in  meh 
a  ease  i$  the  right  to  violate  the  statute  law  with 
impunity*  The  only  encroachment  upon  spir- 
itual independence  is  by  the  enactment  which 
imposes  the  duty.  That  enactment  leaves  the 
Church  courts  no  longer  independent,  and 
free  to  act  like  a  voluntary  association. 

The  sentence  we  have  put  in  italics  repeat 
exactly  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  idea  of  the  right 
of  the  Church  ;  but  the  whole  judgments, 
especially  on  the  statutes  and  constitution. 
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negfttived  also  the  larger  and  broader  view 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Church  itself 
in  its  claims.  And  as  it  still  refused  obedi- 
cnce,  and  was  bound  to  do  so  unless,  as  its 
champion  said,  its  ministers  were  prepared 
individually  to '  compromise  their  integrity,' 
so  it  was  bound  by  its  protest  of  1842  to  dis- 
ruption, *  the  one  admitted  expedient,  by 
which  the  spiritual  office-bearers  of  the 
Church  may  escape  the  penalties  'of  civil 
law,  and  yet  abide  by  the  principles  with 
which  its  provisions  are  incompatible.'* 
And  so  they  went  out,  loudly  proclaiming 
tliat  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  subordi- 
nate question  like  patronage  that  so  great  a 
step  was  taken.  Of  all  the  men  of  that 
time  to  whose  mental  and  moral  greatness 
as  statesmen  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  borne 
witness,  those  whom  he  mentions  with  most 
veneration  are  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Gor- 
don. And  these  two  only  echoed  the  words 
of  all.the  others  when,  before  going  out.  Dr. 
Chalmers  saidf  that  after  these  decisions 
'  the  abolition  of  patronage  itself  will  not 
satisfy  us  ;'  and  Dr.  Gordon, J  '  It  is  now 
the  unquestionable  law  of  the  land  that  the 
civil  courts  have  supremacy  in  matters 
spiritual.  It  is  now  the  law  of  the  land 
tliat  I,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  if  I  abide 
in  the  Establishment,  must  give  my  consent 
to  this  principle.  •  .  .  Supposing  not  only 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  a  case  of 
collision  arising,  but  a  certainty  that  it 
would  not,  stiU  I  cannot  now  retain  the 
benefit  of  the  Establishment  without  solemn- 
ly giving  my  consent  to  the  principle.' 
And  so  they  honourably  bade  farewell,  to 
tlie  Establishment,  on  the  ground  (as  stated 
in  the  protest  of  1843^  that  this  was  now 
'  fixed  and  recognized  as  henceforth  a  con- 
dition of  establishment  in  Scotland  ;  while 
the  members  who  remained  in,  with  equal 
promptness,  cancelled  the  Church's  *  Claim 
of  Right, '  and  ordered  immediate  obedience 
to  the  law. 

We  need  trace  no  farther  this  remarkable 
history,  lying  at  the  distance  of  only  one 
generation  behind  us.  It  surely  makes  two 
things  very  clear. 

1.  It  is  no  wonder  now  that  the  abolition 
of  patronage  in  1874  should  havejw)  utterly 
fuied  in  bringing  into  the  Established 
Church  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland.  The 
proclamation  that  this  abolition  was  all  that 
was  asked  in  1848,  and  tliat  there  was  no 
longer  any  difference  between  the  Free 
Church  and  the  Established,  might  have  had 

♦  lietter  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  p.  37, 
t  On  10th  March,  1848. 
t  On  28nd  Mneh,  1848. 


some  effect  in  the  mouth  of  a  neutral  legis- 
lator. But  it  was  hopeless  when  cominj; 
from  the  very  nobleman  who  had  maintained 
that  patronage  was  a  good  and  not  a  bad 
thing,  and  who  had  insisted  successfoUy 
that  the  Church,  when  asking  independencv 
of  civil  law  and  statute  in  1843,  should  ig- 
nore the  abolition  of  patronage,  lest  the 
hminstructcd  should  suppose  that  the  latter 
was,  in  the  view  of  the  Church,  a  sacred  and 
necessary  thing  like  the  former.  No  living 
man  was  so  conspicuous  in  urging  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1842  away  from  the 
question  of  patronage  to  the  ground  of 
spiritual  independence,  and  no  Y>ne  had  s<> 
many  opportunities  of  knowing  that  it  was 
wholly  and  exclusively  on  the  latter  ques- 
tion, and  not  in  the  sraaUcst  degree  on  the 
former,  that  the  final  separation  and  protest 
of  1843  was  taken  and  is  maintained. 
Accordingly  the  influence  which  the  Dnke 
of  Argyll  ought  always  to  exercise  in  Scot- 
land was  in  1874  much  more  than  neutral- 
ised, and  gave  place,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  to  an  indignant  reaction.  The  in- 
dignation was  not  directed  against  him. 
He  had  done  much  to  force  the  Free 
Church  out,  but  he  never  cast  in  his  lot 
with  it  when  it  went  out,  and  could  not  be 
called  a  renegade.  It  was  directed  rather 
against  those  who  proclaimed  in  opposition 
to  his  views  that  the  new  Act  had  not 
changed  the  foundations  of  their  Establish- 
ment, but  who  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
transient  confusion  to  approach  with  pecuni- 
ary offers  the  mentally  and  morally  weak 
among  the  Scotch^  Dissenters.  Very  few  of 
tJiese  were  persuaded  ;  the  foolish  rejoic- 
ings of  those  few  were  succeeded  by  an 
alarmed  silence  ;  and  the  scandal  had  the 
effect  of  rallying  the  members  of  the.  Free 
Church  especially,  with  a  voice  singulariy 
like  that  of  our  new  Norse  poet : — 

When  thou  hearest  the  fool  rejoicing,  and  he 

saith, '  It  is  over  and  past. 
And  the  wrong  was  better  than  right,  and  hate 

tarns  into  love  at  the  last ; 
And  we  strove  for  nothing  at  all,  and  the  gods 

have  fallen  asleep ; 
For  80  prood  the  world  is  growing,  that  the  evil 

good  shall  reap  ;' 
Then  loosen  thy  sword  In  the  seabbaid,  aod 

settle  the  helm  on  thy  head, 
For  men  betrayed  are  mighty,  and  great  are  the 

wrongfully  dead. 

And  the  moral  of  the  whole  for  the  Scotti^i 
Church  was,  that  in  looking  back  npon 
1843,  and  many  another  era  of  heroic  stnig* 
gle,  by  its  relation  to  which  the  new  genera* 
tion  is  to  be  judged,  the  judgment  will  tarn 
not  on  its  power  of  transient  exaltation,  bnt 
on  ita  endurance  to  the  end.  At  the  tune 
Saga  nobly  uttonjt : — 
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Wilt  tlion  do  tlie  deed  and  repent  it?  thou 

hadst  better  never  been  born  : 
Wilt  tboa  do  the  deed  and  exalt  it  ?  then  thy 

praise  shall  be  outworn. 
Thou  shalt  do  the  deed  and  abide  it,  and  sit  on 

thy  throne  on  high, 
And  look  on  to-day  and  to-morrow  as  thoee  that 

never  die.* 

2.  But  this  history  is  still  more  conclusive 
as  to  the  future — the  proposal  to  bring  be- 
fore Parliament,  as  an  alternative  to  Dises- 
tablishment, not  now  the  matter  of  patron- 
age, but  that  of  Church  independence. 
The  motion  of  which  notice  has  been  given 
by  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  is,  *  That  a  hum^ 
ble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  that  her  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  keep  asunder  the 
Presbyterians  of .  Scotland,  with  a  view  to 
tlie  removal  of  any  impediments  which  may 
exist  to  their  reunion  in  a  national  Church, 
as  established  at  the  Reformation, and  ratified 
by  the  Eevolution  Settlement  and  Act  of 
Union. '  Some  causes  which  keep  asunder, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  sufficiently  public,  be- 
ing embodied  in  the  decisions  of  the  law 
and  the  counter  Claim  of  Right,  and  they 
scarcely  need  a  Tory  Commission  to  unearth 
them.  But  the  legislative  *  removal  of  the 
impediments '  on  spiritual  independence  is 
a  more  interesting  matter.  If  the  thing  is 
done  honestly,  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  If 
it  is  frankly  explained  that  the  independence 
sought  is  independence  in  the  sense  of  the 
Du£e  of  Argyll,  of  the  Free  Church,  and  of 
the  other  Scottish  free  Churches,  the  thing 
will  be  fair  and  above  board.  That,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  independence  of  statute  (in 
Church  matters),  and  the  right  to  disobey 
statute ;  independence  of  the  legislature 
(in  Church  matters),  and  the  right  to 
set  aside  legislation.  If  our  Scotch  Dis- 
senting friends  choose  to  claim  this  as  the 
natural  and  constitutional  right  of  every 
Nonconformist,  so  long  as  he  remains  out- 
side the  Established  Church,  we  have  no 
objection, ,  though  the  form  in  which  it  is 
put  is  somewhat  unusual.  But  if  it  is 
sought  to  get  the  British  Parliament  to 
declare  this  to  ^e  the  right  of  an  Established 
Church,  we  shall  desire  to  look  into  the 
matter  a  little  more  closely — or  rather,  we 
shall  find  it  unnecessary  to  look  at  the  mat- 
ter at  all.  Anything  more  lunatic  than 
the  expectation  that  the  legislature  will  do 
such  a  thing,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive. 
The  truth  is,  the  only  danger  is  that  the 
present  Parliament — not  perhaps  quite  up  to 


♦  Mr.  Morris"  Sigurd  the  Volsung.' 


the  average  of  our  Parliaments  in  morale^— 
may  be  hastily  got  to  do  a  thing  that  has 
an  unpleasant  appearance  of  equivocation. 
The  phrase  in  the  motion,  *  a  national 
Church,  as  established  at  the  Reformation, 
and  ratified  by  the  Revolution  Settlement 
and  Act  of  Union,'  is  borrowed  from  the 
old  pleadings  of  the  Free  Church  party 
before  1843,  when  represented  among 
others  by.  Lord  Lome.  They  always  held' 
that  these  old  statutes  and  treaties  gave  it  in- 
dependence in  the  high  sense  we  have  de-* 
tailed.  But  the  point  decided  over  and 
over  again  at  that  time — and  the  point  upon 
which  therefore  the  Free  Church  came  out 
— ^was  that  these  old  statutes  ahd  treaties 
embodied  precisely  the  suhjeetion  of  the 
Church,  in  the  sense  usually  understood  in 
the  case  of  Established  Churches  (including 
in  particular  the  supremacy  of  the  Legisla- 
ture), and  in  the  sense  explained  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome.  There  seems,  notwith- 
standing, to  •  be  an  expectation  in  some 
quarters — and  -we  are  afraid  that  the  honour- 
able member  for  Aberdeenshire  has  been 
made  the  dupe  of  it — ^that  a  motion 
couched  in  these  words  may  be  taken  in  a 
double  meaning.  '  By  the  few  lawyers  and 
clergy  who  rule  the  Established  Church  it 
will  be  accepted  in  its  proper  sense,  as  re- 
ferring to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in 
subjection  to  the  State,  as  fixed  by  that  con- 
struction of  the  ancient  statutes  at  1843 
which  turned  out  the  Free  Church.  But 
by  Church  people,  and  perhaps  by  some 
Dissenters  also,  it  is  expected  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  other  sense,  then  pleaded  but 
negatived  by  law.  Either  proposal,  taken 
apart,  is  conceivable,  and  can  be  dealt  with 
on  its  merits.  But  the  ambiguity  is  dis- 
creditable, and,  if  persisted  in,  will  be  dis- 
graceful. These  pages  hare  given  all  con- 
cerned the  means  of  thoroughly  clearing  it 
up,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  result  of 
discussion  will  be  satisfactory.  It  will  then 
turn  out  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  right  in 
holding  that  the  people  of  the  Established 
Church  cherish  Free  Church  views  of 
Church  independence.  It  will  turn  out 
also,  that  their  only  way  of  getting  those 
views  recognized,  is  by  paying  the  price  for 
recognition  which  their  fathers  paid  before. 
It  may  turn  out  that  the  people  of  neither 
the  Free  Church  nor  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland  are  so  near  the  truth  as 
those  who,  under  the  names  of  Voluntaries 
and  Cameronians,  have  maintained  that  the 
religion  of  the  nation  is  now  best  promoted 
by  a  friendly  separation  between  the  old 
Kirk  and  the  modem.  State.  But  iif  any 
I  case  Scot<;hmen  will  find  that  it  is  perilous 
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to  sow  doubt  and  ambiguity  as  to  the  recent 
paat  when  providing  for  the  distant  futore, 
and  that  to  soil  the  whiteness  of  a  nation's 
faith  must  dim  the  lustre  of  its  hope. 


Art.  IX. — The  Russian  and  Turkish  War. 

^The  Times,'  and  the  'Daily  News,' April, 
1877,  to  February,  1878. 

Thb  memorable  war  of  1 877-8  falls  naturally 
into  four  periods.  The  first  comprises  the 
gathering  together  of  the  Russian  armies  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  their  advance  to  the  Dan- 
ube and  into  Armenia,  the  easy  successes 
of  the  invaders  in  their  operations  until 
June  and  July,  and  the  sudden  reverses 
which  befell  their  arms,  on  either  theatre, 
at  Zewin  and  Plevna.  The  second  com- 
prises the  eventful  time  when  the  issue  of 
the  struggle,  and  all  that  it  involved,  hung 
in  doubtful  su^nse  for  several  weeks,  and 
embraces  the  offensive  movements  of  the 
Turks  against  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  on  the 
Lorn  and  the  Jantra,  and  the  great  Russian 
defeat  of  the  1 1th  of  September.  The  third 
opens  with  the  turn  in  afiEairs  caused  by  the 
gigantic  efforts  of  Russia  and  by  the  declin- 
ing power  of  the  Turks  :  it  contains  the 
second  campaign  in  Armenia,  the  decisive 
victory  of  Alajagh  Dagh,  the  fall  of  Kars, 
and  the  march  on  Erzeroum  ;  and  it  termi- 
nates with  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  sur- 
render of  Plevna  and  its  brave  defenders. 
The  fourth  period  is  little  known  as  yet, 
but  it  abounds  in  stirring  and  dramatic 
scenes  :  the  advance  of  the  Russians  across 
the  Balkans,  despite  the  tempests  and  frosts 
of  winter  ;  the  rising  of  Servia  and  the  fall 
of  Sopliia  ;  the  last  struggles  of  Sul^man 
Pasha  ;  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  defence 
of  the  Turks  after  their  crushing  defeat  in 
the  Shipka  Pass  ;  and,  finally,  the  unresisted 
march  of  the  conquerors  from  Adrianople 
to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  events 
which,  whatever  their  other  results,  have 
probably  effaced  for  ever  the  rule  of  the 
Ottoman  caste  in  Eastern  Europe. 

If  we  consider  it  in  its  broader  aspects, 
the  war  forms  one  of  those  grand  eras  oc- 
casionally seen  in  the  world's  history.  It 
marks  another  of  the  decisive  triumphs  of 
the  race  of  Japheth  over  that  of  Shem  ;  it  is 
another  act  in  the  eventful  drama  in  which 
the  once  terrible  hordes  of  Asia  have  been 
gradually  forced  to  yield  their  conquests, 
and  to  bow  to  the  superior  power  of  Europe. 
It  will  usher  in,  too,  we  confidently  hope, 


a  new  order  of  things  in  a  tract  of  our 
continent  long  cursed  and  blighted  by  the 
worst  misrule,  and  will  for  ever  liberate 
people  of  our  blood  from  the  grinding  yoke 
of  barbarian  tyranny.  Henceforward,  we 
trust,' the  down-trodden  Slav  will  know  what 
freedom  and  peace  mean,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Hcbrus  ;  and 
the  time,  we  believe,  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  Greek  will  regain  his  lost  heritage  ; 
when  the  Crescent  will  disappear  for  ever 
from  Byzantium  and  its  renowned  temples; 
when  Greek  life  and  progress  will  again  ani- 
mate the  shores  of  the  disenthralled  Euxino. 
We  cannot,  however,  dwell  on  these  topics, 
for  our  purpose  is  to  survey  only  the  actual 
events  and  the  course  of  the  contest,  and  to 
give  our  readers  a  short  account  of  it. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  struggle  is, 
perhaps,  of  less  exciting  and  profound  in- 
terest than  some  of  the  great  campaigns  of 
this  century,  and  is  of  less  value  to  the  mil- 
itary student.  It  contains,  indeed,  here 
and  there,  instances  of  brilliant  daring  and 
thoughtful  generalship  ;  and  it  is  charac- 
terized throughout  by  the  heroic  courage, 
the  endurance,  and  the  tenacious  energy 
which  have  often  distinguished  wars  of  the 
kind.  But,  viewed  as  a  whole,  it  has  not 
been  signalized  by  master-strokes  of  the  art 
of  war  ;  it  can  show  no  Austerlitz,  Jena,  or 
Sedan  ;  and  it  abounds  in  examples  of 
strategic  failure,  of  great  and  striking  mili- 
tary errors,  and  of  combinations  without 
skill  or  forethought.  Yet,  even  if  we  re- 
gard it  from  this  side  only,  the  contest  de- 
serves attention  and  study,  for  military  sci- 
ence can  draw  lessons  as  well  from  ill-di- 
rected and  ill-conceived  projects  as  from 
the  operations  of  the  greatest  commanders  ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  campaign  abounds  in 
episodes  of  peculiar  interest,  and  in  passages 
of  arms  that  we  shall  not  easily  forget. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  circumstances  that  preceded  the  war. 
If  we  recollect  that  for  many  ages  the  Sla- 
vonic nations  around  the  Danube  were,  in 
different  degrees,  under  Turkish  rule  ;  that 
they  have  been  advancing  in  power  and 
wealth  while  their  tyrants  have  been  a  de- 
clining caste  ;  and,  finally,  that  Russia 
necessarily  is  at  once  the  protector  of  these 
communities  and  the  natural  foe  of  their 
Moslem  oppressors  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  this  state  of  things  inevitably  led 
to  a  tremendous  conflict.  It  is  more  import- 
ant for  us  to  note  the  attitude  with  respect 
to  the  crisis  of  the  two  Powers  which,  on 
this  great  occasion,  might  have  sliaped  the 
destiny  of  this  part  of  Europe.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  more  or  less  ambition  was  inter- 
mingled with  purer  motives  in  the  conduct 
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of  RoBsia  in  1875-6,  and  she  will  be  con- 
demned by  history  if  her  present  triumph  is 
sallied  by  intrigue  or  the  lust  [of  conquest. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was,  no  doubt,  difficult 
for  England  to  recede  on  a  sudden  from 
what  had  been  her  traditional  policy,  and  to 
abandon  her  support  of  the  Turk  ;  and  she 
is  perfectly  within  her  rights  to  see  that  her 
interests  shall  receive  no  injury  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture.  But  we  must  not  the  less  ex- 
press our  regret  that  England  and  Russia 
did  not  co-operate  in  the  great  deliverance 
which  seems  now  accomplished  ;  and  we 
are  firmly  convinced  that  this  very  alliance, 
negotiated  wisely,  and  under  just  condi- 
tions, would  not  only  perhaps  have  assured 
the  freedom  of  European  Turkey  without 
war,  but  would  have  been  the  best  means 
of  maintaining  the  rights  we  seek  to  uphold 
in  this  part  'of  the  Continent.  As  events 
have  turned  out,  whatever  her  motives, 
Russia  has  become  the  liberator  of  the  Sla- 
vonic race,  from  the  Carpathians  to  the 
verge  of  the  Bosphoms,  while  the  Govern- 
ment of  England,  we  say  it  with  shame,  has 
done  nothing  to  promote  this  object,  nay, 
has  crossed  and  opposed  it  in  every  way  ; 
the  result  being  that  we  have  had  no  share 
in  one  of  the  grandest  pf  human  achieve- 
ments ;  that  the  power  of  the  ^Czar  is  at 
present  supreme  in  every  land  from  the 
Pruth  to  the  Hebrus  ;  that  our  own  influ- 
ence has  been  reduced  to  nothingness  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  even  in  Asia  Minor  ; 
and  that  Russia  and  England  watch  each 
other  with  distrust.  Such  have  been  the 
fruits  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Beacons- 
field  and  Derby  regime.  We  can  only  hope 
that  worse  things  will  not  follow  ;  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  by  distinctly  assertr 
ing  that  England  as  a  nation,  we  feel  assured, 
does  not  approve  of  much  that  has  been 
done  in  her  name. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  long  game  of 
diplomacy  which  preceded  the  war,  and 
which  Russia  cut  short  when  she  drew  the 
sword.  A  few  words  must,  however,  be 
said  on  the  resources  and  the  military  posi- 
tion of  the  belligerent  powers  when  the  con- 
test began.  The  armies  of  Russia  were,  be- 
yond question,  incomparably  superior  to 
those  of  the  Turks,  in  numbers,  efficiency, 
and  worth  in  the  field  ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  this 
was  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the 
struggle.  The  Czar  disposed  of  probably 
600,000  warriors ;  and  though  the  organ- 
ization of  this  powerful  force  was,  in  some 
respects,  very  far  from  perfect,  it  was  in- 
finitely better  than  that  of  their  enemies, 
comparatively  useless  in  the  open  field,  from 
a  deficiency  in  most  of  the  requirements  of 


war.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Turks  had 
contrived  to  assemble  more  numerous  and 
even  better  appointed  arrays  than  generally 
had  been  supposed  in  Europe.  The  collect- 
ive strength  of  their  armies  perhaps  was  from 
300,000  to  400,000  men  ;  and  though  these 
levies  had  in  a  great  degree  the  character  of 
the  hordes  of  the  East,  they  had  one  ad- 
vantage over  their  disciplined  foes,  a  supe- 
riority  in  arms,  which,  in  defensive  warfare, 
made  them  adversaries  of  the  most  formi- 
dable kind.  There  was  less  disparity,  there- 
fore, in  the  hostile  forces  than  many  observ- 
ers believed  beforehand,  and  the  inferiority 
of  the  Turks  was  to  some  extent  compensat- 
ed by  tbe  conditions  of  the  strife.  As  the 
Russians  of  course  would  assume  the  offen- 
sive, they  would  necessarily  encounter  many 
obstacles  of  a  natural  and  artificial  kind  : 
in  Asia  the  mountain  chains  of  Armenia  and 
the  strong  places  that  cover  Erzeroum  ;  in 
Europe,  the  Danube,  the  Bulgarian  fort- 
resses, the  Balkans,  and  the  immense  dis- 
tances between  the  Pruth  and  the  plains  of 
Roumelia ;  and  these  circumstances  con- 
curred to  favour  a  belligerent  on  the  defen- 
sive in  the  highest  degree.  Add  to  this 
that  the  Turks  had  the  great  advantage  of 
the  uncontrolled  command  of  the  sea — ^that 
is,  possessed  the  means  of  throwing  their 
forces  on  almost  every  point  of  the  theatre 
of  war  with  comparative  rapidity  and  with 
little  risk — and  we  shall  understand  how, 
for  a  few  months  at  least,  the  contending 
powers  were  not  wholly  unmatched.  For 
the  rest,  the  Russian  commanders  were  not, 
as  •  a  general  rule,  superior  men  ;  and 
though,  with  some  exceptions,  they  were 
more  versed  in  war  than  the  nominees  of 
the  corrupt  Turkish  court,  many  among 
them,  when  hostilities  began,  seem  to  have 
had  a  doubt  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
were  either  over  confident  or  timid  in  the 
extreme. 

War  was  proclaimed  by  Russia  in  April 
of  last  year,  and  Asia  Minor  became  the 
first  scene  of  the  conflict.  On  this  theatre 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  had  assembled  an 
army  which  has  been  described  as  from  80,- 
000  to  120,000  strong,  and  which  was  cer- 
tainly superior  to  the  enemy  in  its  front. 
This  force,  commanded  by  Loris  Melikoff, 
marched  rapidly  across  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  dividing  itself  into  three  bodies,  made 
on  the  right  for  Batoum,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
in  the  centre  for  the  great  fortress  of  Kars, 
and  on  the  left  for  the  line  of  the  Aras. 
The  column  on  the  right  when  it  ap- 
proached Batoum  received  severe  checks 
from  the  garrison  of  the  place,  and  became 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  but  on 
evflry  other  point  of  their  broad  advance 
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the  Russians  at  first  were  completely  sac* 
cessful.  Turgakassoff  to  the  left  passed  the 
plains  of  Ararat,  and  taking  possession  of 
Bayazidy  reached  the  head  waters  of  the 
Eastern  Euphrates  ;  and  MelikofE  witb  the 
main  column  had  in  a  few  days  forced  the 
approaches  to  Kars,  had  surrounded  the 
fortress  with  his  light  horsemen,  and  had 
even  despatched  some  troops  beyond  it. 
The  frontier  of  Armenia  was  thus  occupied  ; 
and  though  the  ranges  and  the  defiles  that 
impede  tlie  march  of  an  enemy  are  difficult 
in  the  extreme,  a  daring  offensive  might,  at 
this  moment,  have  assured  the  Russians  de- 
cisive  success.  The  Turks,  in  fact,  always 
slow  and  unready,  had  been  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  though  orders  had 
been  given  to  defend  the  province,  Ar- 
menia was  really  all  but  defenceless.  It  is 
now  known  that  Mukhtar,  the  Turkish  com- 
mander, had  a  force  of  only  a  few  thousand 
levies  when  Mclikoff  first  appeared  before 
Kars  ;  and  had  the  Russian  general  pressed 
boldly  forwards,  he  might  probably  have 
made  his  way  to  the  capital,  and  finished 
the  campaign  almost  at  one  blow.  Melikoff. 
however,  contented  himself  with  beginning 
operations  to  invest  Kars,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  directed  a  part  of  |his  forces  to  at- 
tack Ardahan,  a  secondary  fortress  at  a  dis- 
tance on  his  right.  This  delay  may  have 
changed  the  course  of  events  ;  at  least  it 
gave  the  Turks  a  favourable  chance,  which 
their  leader  knew  how  to  make  use  of. 
Having  hastily  reinforced  the  garrison  of 
Kars,  Mukhtar  fall  back  with,  his  scanty 
force  to  the  position  of  the  Soganlook  Pass 
— a  mountain  defile  that  covers  Erzeroum — 
and  once  there  ho  made  great  efforts  to  in- 
crease and  to  form  bis  imperilled  army. 
Ilis  exertions  were  seconded  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  which  sent  him  a  large  de- 
tachment by  sea  ;  recruits  alsp  flocked  into 
his  camp  from  the  Moslem  population  of  the 
surrounding  country  ;  and  before  long  he  was 
at  the  head  of  a  force  which,  though  of  a 
motley  kind,  was  not  contemptible  as  regards 
mere  numbers. 

Simultaneously  with  the  campaign  in 
Asia,  the  Russians  began  to  advance  in 
Europe.  For  months  before  war  had  been 
declared  the  hosts  of  the  Czar  had  been 
drawing  together  from  the  interior  to  the 
banks  of  the  l^ruth,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  army 
which  had  a  numerical  strength  of  fully 
300,000  men.  A  huvo  part  of  tluH  force, 
however,  was  left  in  the  rear  to  defend  the 
coasts  of  Southern  Russia  from  the  Turkiah 
fleets.  Very  great  deductions,  too,  must 
be  made  from  what  were  merely  returns  on 


paper,  and  probably  not  more  than  180,000 
men  crossed  the  frontier,  of  the  empire  in 
the  first  instance.  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances caused  the  march  of  the  invaders  to 
be  extremely  slow  ;  bad  weather  injured  the 
Roumanian  highways  ;  large  tracts  of  the 
country  were  turned  into  swamps  impracti- 
cable but  at  a  few  places  ;  the  railway  com- 
munication was  very  defective ;  and  the 
affluents  of  the  Danube,  largely  swollen  with 
floods,  were  difficult  barriers  for  troops  to  get 
over.  Complaints,  too,  were  made  that  the 
Russian  arrangements  were  cumbroua,  and 
showed  a  want  of  system  ;  and  though  we 
ought  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  them, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Ruseian 
advance  was  not,  like  that  of  a  modem  Ger- 
man army,  marked  by  that  care  of  adminis- 
trative detail  which  is  a  secret  of  celerity  in 
war.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  another 
cause  that  made  the  operations  of  .the  Rus- 
sians tardy.  It  was  necessary  that  they 
should  cross  [the  Danube,  a  water-way  of 
immense  breadth,  in  places  guarded  by 
powerful  fortresses,  and  occupied  by  a  hos- 
tile flotilla  ;  and  time  was  required  to  over- 
come these  obstacles,  and  to  make  the  pass- 
age of  the  river  possible.  The  Russian  com- 
manders devoted  weeks  to  nuUung  prepara- 
tions for  this  great  object,  to  constructing 
pontoons,  throwing  up  batteries,  and  gather- 
ing together  boats  and  small  craft ;  and 
though  events  showed  that  they  were  too  | 
circumspect,  we  can  scarcely  blame  them 
for  excess  of  caution.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  slowness  of  the 
invaders'  advance  gave  the  Turks  an  occa- 
sion they  might  have  made  use  of.  M<m« 
than  eight  weeks  passed  from  the  decUra- 
.tion  of  war  before  the  Russian  army  was 
upon  the  Danube  ;  and  during  this  interval 
an  active  enemy  might  have  seriously  im- 
peded the  columns  on  their  march,  by  mak- 
mg  raids  into  the  Roumanian  plains  and  by 
multiplying  obstacles  to  the  passage  of 
troops.  If  the  Turks,  too,  could  not  have 
accomplished  this,  they  might  at  least  have 
largely  increased  the  flotilla  with  which  they 
held  the  line  of  the  Danube  ;  they  might 
have  greatly  strengthened  the  Bulgarian 
strongholds ;  and,  above  all,  they  coold 
have  removed  to  the  north  of  the  Balkans  a 
part  of  the  numerous  forces  which  they  bj^ 
in  Albania  and  Montenegro.  The  Turks, 
however,  did  none  of  these  things,  or  did 
them  in  an  imperfect  fashion.  The  much 
of  the  Russians  was  not  molested  ;  the  Otto- 
man flotilla  received  no  additions,  and  was, 
indeed,  paralysed  by  the  fear  of  torpedoes  ; 
and  though  something  was  done  to  improve 
the  works  of  RustchiSc,  Silistria,  and  other 
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places^  scarcely  a  Turkish  soldier  was  de- 
spatched to  the  aid  of  the  army  formed  in 
the  Bulgarian  plains. 

We  dwell   on  these  points,  for,  in  our 
judgment,  sufficient  attention', has  not  been 
given  to  them.     If,  as  professional  experts 
say,  the  strategy  of  the  Kussians  in  this  part 
of  the  war  was  halting,  timid,  and  wasteful 
of  time,  that  of  the  Turks  was  far  more 
characterized    by  sluggishness,   feebleness, 
and  want  of  purpose.       By  the  middle  of 
June  the  preparations  to  cross  the  Danube 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  complete,  but,  as 
the  river  was  still  big  with  flood,  a  further 
delay  of  some  days  was  needed.     At  this 
time  the  invading  army  was  in  occupation 
of  the  Roumanian  bank  of  the  river  for 
nearly  two  hundred    miles ;    but    it  was 
formed  for  the  most  part  into  two  masses — 
one  to  the  left  holding  the  country  between 
Gralatz,  Bucharest,  and  Kalarash,  the  other 
holding  the  tracts  extending  from  Giurgevo 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vede  —  and  it  was 
already  evident  that  it  had  become  impossi- 
ble for  the  Turks  seriously  to  dispute  the 
passage.      The  first  crossing  took  place  at 
Galatz,  and  was  executed  not  without  skill 
and  judgment.     A  feint  was  made  to  bridge 
the  stream  near  Ibraila,  by  bringing  materi- 
als for  pontoons  together,  and  this  seems  to 
have  deceived  the  Tiurks,  who  sent  a  detach* 
ment  near  the  spot,  'at  Matchin.     On  the 
morning,  however,  of  the  22nd  of  June,  a 
few  hundred  Russians  put  oft  in  boats  from 
the  shore  at  Galatz  upon  the  Danube,  and 
snccessive   reinforcements  coming  to  their 
aid,  a  footing  was  made  at  last  on  the 'Bul- 
garian bank,  notwithstanding  a  fierce  and 
gallant  resistance.      Bridges    were  thrown 
across  at  Galatz  and  Ibraila,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  whole  Russian  corps  was  in  full 
march  through  the  Dobrudscha  wastes,  leav- 
ing the  Danube  completely  in  its  power  in 
the  rear.     The  second  crossing  was  effected 
on  the  27  th  of  June,  at  a  point  much  higher 
up  the  river,  and,  it  presented  features  of  a 
similar  kind,  though  it  was  on  a  lai^er  scale, 
and  more  sternly  contested.     As  in  the  pre- 
ceding instance,  preparations  were  feigned 
to  pass    near  Nicopolis  and  other  points, 
but  Simnitza  was  the  real  place  selected ; 
and  a  Russian  detachment  issuing  from  this 
spot  was  launched  in  rafts  and  barges  across 
the  river.     The  movement  was  sustained  by 
a  heavy  fire  of  batteries  from  the  Roumanian 
bank,  and  by  the  embarkation  of  troops  in 
succession,  but  it  was  perceived  at  once  by 
a    Turkish    detachment,  and    it    was   en- 
countered with  the  most  determined  cour- 
age..   At  last,  however,  after  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  assailants  had  been  drowned 
and  had  fallen,  the  Russians  succeeded  in 


forcing  the  passage,  and  Sistbva,  on  the 
Bulgarian  shore,  was  occupied.  The  Dan- 
ube was  afterwards  easily  bridged,  the  de- 
fenders having  given  way  at  all  points,  and 
before  a  week  was  over  the  invading  army 
wa^  spreading  on  all  sides  into  Bulgarian 
territory. 

This  passage  of  the  Danube,  so  rapid  and 
easjr,  w^c^nous  of  the  fate  of  .the  Otto- 
man  power,  and  was  the  cause  of  excite- 
ment and  wonder  in  Europe.     It  was  cer- 
tainly a  brilliant  military  feat,    designed 
with  care  and  carried  out  ably  ;  but  it  was 
executed  under  conditions  of  a  kind  which 
lessen  our  surprise  at  its  complete  success. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Turks  made  scarcely 
an  attempt  to  prevent  or  retard  the  march 
of  the  enemy,  or  even  to  interfere  with  his 
preparations    to   cross ;    the  flotilla    from 
which  they  had  hoped  so  much  did  simply 
nothing  to  check  the  Russians  ;  and  though 
their  fortresses  barred  some  points  of  pass- 
age, they  were  made  all  but  useless,  not 
being  supported  by  armies  in  the  field  to 
manoeuvre  between  them.     The  Turks,    in 
fact,  had  contented  themselves  with  station- 
ing detachments  on  the  Bulgarian  shore  at 
the  places  where  they  expected  the  cross- 
ing ;    and  as  the  invader  approached  the 
Danube,  they  drew  the  mass  of  their  mov- 
able forces — not  less,  perhaps,  than  140,000 
men—^into  their  strongholds,  where  they  re 
mained  coopedrup.     In  these  circumstances 
the  Russians  were  able  to  effect  the  passage 
almost  as  they  pleased  ;  the  weak  cordons 
of  troops  that  lay  in  their  front  were  swept 
away  at  the  first  real  pressure,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of   certainty  that  the  Bulgarian 
bank  would  be  readily  mastered,  and  with 
little  loss.     In  a  military  point  of  -view,  the 
lino  of  the  Danube  was,  in  short,  given  up 
by  the  Turks  at  once  ;   their  show  of  de- 
fending it  was  worse  than  idle  ;  and  though 
the  elaborate  arrangements  of  the  Russian 
commanders  to  secure  the  crossing  show 
forethought  and  sense,  the  enterprize  itself 
was  not  wonderful.     As  for  their  enemy, 
the  inability  of  the  Turks  to  avail  them- 
selves   of    this    great     barrier    by     the 
mancBuvres  usual  in  instances  of  the  kind, 
proves  how  ignorant  they  were  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  how  incapable  were  their  troops  in 
the  field. 

The  Russian  'army  had  scarcely  obtained 
a  hold  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
when  intelligence  arrived  that  successive 
disasters  had  befallen  the  cause  of  the  Czar 
in  Asia.  Ardahan,  having  fallen  after  the 
middle  of  May,  Loris  Melikoff  had  proceeded 
with  the  siege  of  Kars,  had  opened  fire  on 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  fortress,  and 
had  made  an  attempt  to  invest  it  closely. 
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The  strength  and  the  extent  of  the  place,, 
however,  were  too  great  for  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  works  of  the  siege,  it  has 
been  asserted,  were  ill  designed,  and  by  no 
means  efficient.  After  delaying  for  several 
weeks  on  the  spot,  the  Russian  commander 
resolved  to  torn  the  siege  into  a  mere  block- 
ade ;  and  leaving  some  troops  to  observe 
the  garrison,  made  ready  to  march,  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  against  Mukhtar 
Pasha,  for  some  time  safe,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  Soganlook  defiles.  By  this  time  the 
corps  of  TuTgakassofE  had  advanced  far  on 
the  way  to  Erzeronm  :  it  was  drawing  near 
the  valley  of  the  Aras,  and  it  would  soon  be 
in  a  position  to  threaten  the  flank  of 
Mukhtar,  and  perhaps  even  to  turn  it. 
Melikoff,  accordingly,  seems  to  have  planned 
a  combined  attack  on  the  Turkish  army  by 
his  own  and  TuigakassofE's  forces  ;  and  if, 
as  he  supposed,  success  was  certain,  he  an- 
ticipatea  that  the  Soganlook  would  be 
forced,  that  he  would  advance  rapidly  with 
the  united  columns,  and  that  he  would  be 
ere  long  at  the  gates  of  the  capital.  The 
project  was  bold,  and  even  ingenious  ;  but 
it  was  ill  adapted  to  existing  facts,  and  it 
was  executed  without  skill  or  judgment. 
By  this  time  Mukhtar  had  collected  and 
entrenched  in  the  Soganlook  Passes  an  army 
at  least  80,000  strong,  and  formidable  in  a 
defensive  position.  The  two  Russian  gen- 
erals, though  nearing  each  other,  were  sep- 
arated by  mountain  chains  and  defiles  ;  and 
therefore  Melikoff,  to  ensure  success,  ought 
to  have  had  a  force  sufficient  to  defeat  the 
Pasha,  and  ought  to  have  made  his  junction 
with  his  colleague  certain.  That  general, 
however,  broke  [up  from  Kars  with  forces 
which,  it  is  said,  were  not  more  than  20,- 
000  men,  and  he  was  never  able  really  to 
combine  his  movements  with  those  of  his 
lieutenant  on  the  left.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  Russian  def  eat-s,  and  bad  general- 
ship was  made  worse  by  faulty  tactics. 
Turgakassoff,  advancing  into  the  Aras  val- 
ley, defeated  Mukhtar  in  an  aJSair  of  out- 
posts, but  was  defeated  in  turn  on  the  22nd 
of  June  ;  and  three  days  afterwards  Melikoff 
assiuled  the  main  Turkish  army  in  the 
Soganlook  defiles,  but  was  utterly  routed 
with  enormous  loss,  his  enemies  being 
superior  in  numbers,  and  his  attack  on  their 
entrenched  position  being  reckless  and  wild 
in  the  highest  degree.  iDhis  batUe,  called, 
from  the  place,  &win,  completely  baffled 
the  Russian  projects.  The  question  now 
was  not  of  attacking  Erzeroum,  but  of  re- 
treating as  fast  as  possible  ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  campaign  was  for  the  time  ended.  The 
Russian  army  fell  back  on  all  points  ;  the 
siege  of  Kars  was  raised  by  the  middle  of 


July ;  Turgakassoff  scarcely  effected  his 
escape  ;  and  by  the  first  of  August  the  re- 
pelled invaders  had  retired  almost  to  their 
own  frontier. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  reverse  in  Asia, 
the  Russians  continued  to  advance  in  £urope. 
During  the  week  that  followed  the  27th  of 
June  new  bridges  were  thrown  across  the 
Danube,  tod  by  the  firA  days  of  July  not 
less  probably  than  130,000  Russians  were 
on  their  way  towards  the  line  of  the  Balkans. 
Two  causes  seem  to  have  induced  their  lead- 
ers to  press  forward  with  energy  and  speed, 
and  to  have  given  their  movements  a  differ- 
ent character  from  that  which  had  marked 
their  operations  at  first.  One  class  of  gen- 
erals in  the  Grand  Duke's  camp  is  said  to 
have  been  convinced  that  the  Turks  would 
not  venture  to  make  a  serious  resistance — 
that  the  campaign  would  be  a  mere  showy 
march  ;  and  these  counsellors,  who  now  ap- 
peared in  the  ri^ht,  urged  their  chief  to  ad- 
vance at  any  risk,  and  to  carry  the  war  be- 
yond the  Balkans,  with  little  regard  to  mil- 
itary rule.  Then,  again,  the  attitude  of  the 
Turks  themselves  seemed  to  encourage  a 
dashing  and  bold  offensive,  and  oven  to 
make  it  the  wisest  strategy.  As  we  have 
seen,  even  before  the  Danube  was  crossed, 
the  Ottoman  chiefs  'had  withdrawn  the  mass 
of  their  forces  into  the  Bulgarian  fortresses  ; 
they  had  scarcely  attempted  to  dispute  the 
passage  ;  they  remained  stationary,  although 
their  enemy  wCw  now  encamped  on  Bulga- 
rian soil.  Was  it  not  possible,  therefore, 
nay,  true  generalship,  to  advance  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  merely  holding  in  check 
the  hostile  levies  which  seemed  unable  to 
leave  their  strongholds  f  The  Russians  ac- 
cordingly, at  this  juncture,  precipitated  the 
invasion  with  almost  reckless  energy,  and 
neglected  precautions  of  the  simplest  kind 
very  seldom  to  be  neglected  in  war.  Their 
general  design  was  to  hasten  onwards,  and 
to  penetrate  into  the  Roumelian  lowlands, 
hoping  doubtless  to  finish  the  war  at  once, 
yet  not  wholly  omitting,  however,  to  pro- 
tect their  base  and  flank  from  possible  at- 
tack. With  these  objects  a  considerable 
force  was  sent  to  seize  Timova  and  Selvi, 
and  to  open  a  way  to  the  Balkan  range  ; 
and  these  places  having  been  easily  occu- 
pied, a  division  under  a  gallant  chief, 
Gourko,  was  despatched  over  the  mountain 
barrier,  with  orders  to  hold  one  principal 
pass  and  to  clear  Roumelia  for  an  invading 
army.  The  march  of  this  small  but  well- 
led  force  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive 
episodes  of  the  war,  but  our  space  forbids 
us  to  dwell  upon  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
after  great  exertions  it  traversed  the  Balkans 
by  almost  unknown  paths,  and  advancing 
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up  the  valley  of  the  Tund  ja,  not  only  carried 
the  Shipka  Pass,  the  main  issue  in  this  part 
of  the  range,  hut  spread  terror  up  to  Adria- 
nople.  The  operations  of  the  invaders  in 
the  rear  were  also  marked  hy  no  little  vig- 
our. On  their  left  large  detachments  were 
sent  to  ohserve  the  fortresses  of  Rtistchuk 
and  the  course  of  the  Lom,  and,  extending 
themselves  towards  Rasgrad  and  Shumla,  to 
cover  the  flank  of  the  Russian  advance. 
On  the  right,  Nicopolis  was  besieged  and 
stormed,  in  order  to  secure  the  invaders' 
base  and  to  strengthen  their  hold  upon  the 
Danube  ;  and  a  division,  not  of  large  force 
however,  was  directed  to  make  its  way  to 
Plevna,  and  to  cover  on  that  side  the  Mus- 
covite line. 

'  These  operations  were  completed  between 
the  first  and  the  third  weeks  of  July«  The 
effect  of  them  was  to  place  the  Russian  army 
in  a  line  from  the  Danube  to  the  Maritza  ; 
to  give  it  a  footing  beyond  the  Balkans, 
with  the  command  of  the  chief  pass  from 
Timova ;  and  to  secure  it  a  hold  on  the 
tract  of  countrv  between  the  Jantra  and 
Osma,  and  thence  to  the  Tundja.  The  mil- 
itary position  seemed  brilliant  in  the  extreme; 
the  invaders,  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man, 
had  made  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
Roumelia  ;  the  second  great  line  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  Turks,  the  difficult  Balkans, 
had  been  overcome  ;  a  part  of  Bulgaria  had 
been  overrun  and  was  held  by  the  invading 
host ;  and  from  Nicopolis  to  Sistova  the 
Danube  had  become  a  safe  avenue  for  the 
Muscovite  troops.  As  ominous  a  sign,  too, 
as  any  other  perhaps,  the  Russians  had  been 
everywhere  welcomed  as  liberators  of  the 
Bulgarian  race  ;  and  the  Bulgarian  peasantry 
had,  in  many  places,  sought  and  obtained 
arms  for  a  war  of  revenge.  No  wonder 
then,  that  even  in  the  eyes  of  experienced 
statesmen  and  trained  soldiers  the  Ottoman 
power  seemed  wholly  broken,  especially  as, 
up  to  this  moment,  the  Turks  had  scarcely 
given  a  sign  of  ,life,  and  still  for  the  most 
part  kept  their  armies  in  the  fortresses  where 
they  had  taken  refuge.  Yet  events  were  to 
show  that  the  situation  of  the  invaders  was 
very  far  from  safe,  nay,  that  a  single  mis- 
chimce  might  make  it  critical.  The  Rus- 
sians were  not  in  Wfficient  force  to  occupy 
firmly  the  great  extent  of  territory  they  had 
spread  themselves  over  ;  it  is  probable  that 
they  had,  at  this  moment,  not  more  than 
120,000  men  between  the  Danube  and  their 
furthest  advance  ;  and  these  numbers  were 
not  large  enough  to  guard  several  points 
that  invited  attack.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
left  Russian  flank,  that  from  Rustchuk  to 
Shamla,  was  well  protected  ;  but  the  right 
flank  had  scarcely  any  protection  on  a  line 
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from  Nicopolis  to  the  Balkans,  and  a  suc- 
cessful effort  by  the  enemy  on  that  side 
might  at  once  paralyze  the  invading  forces, 
and  even  place  them  in  serious  peril.  In 
short,  daring  and  brilliant  as  it  seemed,  the 
strategy  of  the  Russians  had  been  incau- 
tious ;  it  assumed  that  the  Turks  could  do^ 
scarcely  anything,  and  thus,  so  to  speak, 
^  took  liberties '  with  them  ;  and,  in  this 
state  of  things,  any  well-planned  attack  of 
their  despised  foe  might  have  grave  conse- 
quences. Though  the  Turks,  too,  as  yet 
had  been  motionless,  there  were  indications 
that  they  were  about  to  move  on  either  side 
of  the  Russian  advance  ;  and  in  that  event, 
should  they  be  once  able  to  break  in  on  the 
invader's  flank,  or  even  to  establish  a  force 
near  it,  the  Muscovite  army,  thrown  far  for- 
ward on  a  narrow  front  and  with  a  cramped 
base,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Maritza 
valley,  not  to  speak  of  a  mountain  range 
bo^tween,  would  be  in  a  position  of  no  little 
difficulty. 

Events  were,  in  a  few  days,  to  show  how 
perilous  the  situation  of  the  invaders  was, 
and  what  risks  they  had  run  from  extreme 
confidence.  A  short  time  after  the  fall  of 
Nicopolis,  Osman  Pasha,  the  Turkish  com- 
mandant at  Widdin,  had  set  off  from  his 
camp  round  the  fortress  with  an  army  per- 
haps 35,000  strong,  his  object  being,  it  is 
believed,'  either  to  take  part  in  a  general 
movement  of  the  Ottoman  forces  against  the 
Russians,  or  to  make  a  demonstration  to 
relieve  Nicopolis,  of  the  surrender  of  which  ' 
he  had  not  been  apprized.  His  outposts 
had  just  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Vede  ' 
and  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Plevna, 
a  position  of  remarkable  natural  strength,  • 
lying  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Russian  ad- 
vance, when  Krudener— one  of  the  chief 
Russian  generals,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
received  orders  to  take  the  place,  as  a 
strategic  point  from  which  the  invader's 
line  on  that  side  would  be  covered — arrived 
on  the  spot  to  fulfil  his  mission.  The  Rus- 
sian officers,  however,  elated  with  success, 
and  ignorant  that  a  large  Turkish  force  was 
actually  within  a  f eW  hundred  yards,  marched 
their  troops  incautiously  into  the  streets  of 
Plevna,  without  reconnoitring  the  ap- 
proaches to  it ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
men  were  assailed  by  a  well-directed  fire 
from  the  mosques  and  the  housetops,  and 
that  hundreds  were  slain  in  a  few  moments. 
Krudener  seems  to  have  returned  to  the 
attack  next  day,  but  he  was  unable  to  drive 
from  his  points  of  vantage  an  enemy  alreadv 
conscious  of  strength,  and  his  divisions  fell 
back  defeated  and  baffied.  The  import- 
ance of  the  position  of  Plevna,  commanding 
one  flank  of  the  entire  invasion,  being  now 
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evident  in  the  RuMian  eaippy  the  Grand 
Dake  Nicholas  hastily  directed  a  part  of  one 
of  his  corps  to  leave  the  Lorn  and  to  join 
hands. with  and  support  Krudei^er  ;  and  he 
added  peremptory  orders  that  the  united 
force  should  attack  and  storm  Plevna,  what- 
ever the  cost.  This  movement,  however, 
required  spme  days  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  Turkish  commander,  evidently  also  aware 
of  the  immense  advantage  to  the  Turkish 
cause  of  retaining  Plevna,  had  addressed 
himself  with  remarkable  energy  to  fortifying 
and  entrenching  the*  place,  and  making  it  a 
formidable  point  of  defence.  The  natural 
features  of  Plevna,  we  have  said,  mark  it 
out  as  a  very  strong  position  ;  but  Osman's 
efforts,  short  as  was  the  time,  added  greatly 
to  its  defensive  power.  The  town  lies  be- 
hind a  range  of  uplands,  not  easily  approach- 
able at  several  points,  but  everywhere  com- 
manding the  adjoining  country  from  Oponetz 
on  the  north  to  Kirshine  southwards,  and  to 
the  east  these  form  a  kind  of  salient  over- 
looking Gravitza  and  Radichevo,  and  re- 
sembling the  angle  of  a  gigantic  fortress. 
Availing  himself  of  these  characteristics  of 
the  ground,  Osman  strengthened  the  heights 
at  every  place  where  they  were  most  acces- 
sible to  a  hostile  movement  with  ranges  of 
ably-constructed  earthworks  ;  he  threw  up 
redoubts  along  the  face  of  the  angle, 
especially  one  of  large  size  near  Gravitza  ; 
and  he  drew  up  his  army  within  these  lines 
thus  formed,  concealing  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  sight. 

These  preparations  were  completed  be- 
tween the  20th  and  31st  of  July,  and  they 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  Turkish 
leader.  By  the  last-named  day  the  position 
of  Plevna  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  great 
entrenched  camp,  defying  an  assault  at 
several  points,  affording  a  front  of  most  de- 
structive fire  at  every  spot  where  an  attack 
was  possible,  and  especially  along  the  kind 
of  bastion  from  the  Gravitza  to  the  Radi- 
chevo redoubts,  and  holding  in  its  recesses 
and  under  cover  a  well-armed  and  confident 
force.  The  Russian  commanders,  it  is  said, 
remonstrated,  when  they  had  become  aware 
of  the  task  before  them,  at  the  notion  of  en- 
deavouring to  storm  the  place  ;  an4  it  is 
indeed  certain  that  even  their  combined 
forces  were  less  numerous  than  those  of  Os- 
maui  a  circumstance  which  condemned  an 
attempt  of  the  kind.  The  Grand  Duke, 
however,  would  brook  no  delay — it  is  now 
believed  ^tliat  he  had  no  conception  of  the 
real  numbers  of  Osman's  army — and,  after 
ineffectual    protest,     Krudener,    with 
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Shaffosky,  the  chief  of  a  Lom  corps,  made 
arrangements  to  carry  out  their  orders.  The 
attempt  took  place  on  the  31st  of  July,  and 


even  from  the  first  it  was  ill  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted. From  some  unknown  reason  the 
Russian  commanders  selected  the  formidable 
eastern  front,  that. of  the  great  Gravitza  and 
the  Radichevo  redoubts,  as  the  scene  of  their 
most  determined  efforts,  and  for  several 
hours  they  persistently  tried  to  storm-  the 
entrenched  camp  where  it  was  almost  im- 
pregnable. The  attacks,  too,  were  not  well 
conducted.  Krudener,  it  is  said,  and 
Shaffosky  disliked  each  other,  and  did  not 
cordially  acttc^ether  ;  and  it  has  even  been 
asserted  that  the  attacks  were  '^made  in  the 
dense  formation  of  the  close  column,  an 
almoirt  inconceivable  mistake  in  tactics. 
Under  these  conditions  the  defeat  of  the 
Russians  almost  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  success  of  the  defence  was 
well-nigh  assured.  The  Russians,  advancing 
with  devoted  courage,  more  than  once  en- 
tered the  Turkish  Unes,  and  even  carried 
some  outlying  works  ;  but  their  movements 
were  desultory  and  ill  combined,  and  their 
serried  masses  dissolved  in  fn^ments  under 
the  plunging  fire  of  the  hostile  redoubts, 
especially  of  the  Gravitza  work,  and  the 
withering  volleys  of  the  Turkish  infantry, 
almost  hidden  [from  sight  in  their  well-laid 
trenches.  After  three  or  four  bloody  re- 
pulses like  these,  Krudener  and  Shaffosky 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  their  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  carnage.  On 
one  point,  however,  of  Osman's  lines  a 
young  Russian  chief,  Skobeloff,  made  a  real 
impression  :  he  conducted  his  attack  with 
remarkable  skill,  and  a  few  of  his  men  even 
entered  Plevna.  But  this  was  only  a  feigned 
attack,  and  Skobeloff 's  force  was,  of  course, 
involved  in  the  disaster  that  had  befallen 
his  seniors.  By  nightfall  on  the  31st  the 
defeated  army  had  fallen  back  to  its  camps 
of  the  morning,  not,  strange  to  say,  pursued 
by  the  victors. 

The  losses  of  the  Russians  in  this  fruitless 
effort  were  from  6,000  to  7,000  men.  The 
forces,  in  fact,  which  they  had  brought  into 
action  were,  for  the  present,  completely 
shattered,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  them  that 
Osman  Pasha  did  not  press  them  as  they  fell 
back  from  his  lines.  To  the  military  ob- 
server the  Turkish  chief  seems  now  to  have 
had  a  great  occasion  to  strike  a  heavy  blow^ 
at  his  beaten  enemy.  He  had  probably 
33,000  men,  while  the  Russians  had  not, 
we  believe,  20,000,  these,  too,,  suffering 
from  a  heavy  reverse  ;  and  by  the  rules  of 
war  he  ought  to  have  bad  a  good  chance  of 
breaking  to  pieces  the  defeated  army  had  he 
followed  up  his  success  by  pursuit.  It  must 
however  be  borne  in  mind — ^and  this  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  war — ^that  the 
forces  of  the  Turks  were  so  badly  organized 
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that  on  the-  offendive  they  were  weak  aad' 
sluggish.  Those  of  Osman  resembled  in 
this  their  comrades  ;  and  possibly  the  Otto- 
man chief,  thongh  victorious,  felt  himself 
unequal  to  the  daring  movement,  and  deemed 
it  more  prudent  to  remain  at  Plevna.  What 
he  had  achieved  on  the  31st  of  July  was,  in 
truth,  of  the  highest  value  to  the  cause  of  the 
Porte,  and  had  wrought  a  marvellous  change 
in  the  position  of  affairs.  A  Turkish  army, 
that  could  be  easily  increased  by  reinforce- 
ments from  the  western  provinces,  had  now 
firmly  established  itself  on  the  right  side  of 
the  whole  line  of  invasion,  and  paralyzed,  so 
to  speak,  the  Bussian  operations.  So  long 
as  Osman  held  his  ground  at  Plevna,  the 
far-extended  communications  of  his  foes 
were  liable  to  be  intercepted  tX  many 
points  ;  their  position  even  on  the  Danube 
was  unsafe  \  and  on  military  principles  their 
far-spread  advance  into  Roumelia,  upon  a 
contracted  front,  was  a  situation  of  no 
common  danger.  This,  too,  would  be  more 
especially  the  case,  if  we  recollect  that  the 
force  on  the  Lom  had  been  lessened  to  aid 
in  the  attack  on  Plevna,  and  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  ^Russian  army  between  the 
Danube  and  Roumelia  was  not  sufficient  to 
guard  and  defend  the  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory it  had  hastily  overrun.  Strategically, 
in  fact,  the  Muscovite  host  had  one  of  its 
flanks  seized  by  a  victorious  foe  ;  and  drawn 
oat  as  it  was  in  a  long  thin  line,  with  a 
great  river  behind  it,  and  between  hostile 
fortresses,  and  in  too  small  numbers  to  hold 
the  ground  it  occupied,  it  was  singularly 
exposed  to  a  serious  attack.  At  this  crisis, 
too,  it  had  become  manifest  that  an  effort 
of  the  kind  was  libout  to  be  made,  and  that 
the  Turks  were  about  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive. The  miserable  generalship  of  the 
commanders  who  had  left  the  Danube  with- 
out defence,  and  had  permitted  the  enemy 
to  cross  the  Balkans  without  making  any 
serious  resistance,  had  excited  the  wrath  of 
the  Ottoman  caste  ;  and  a  revolution  having 
!;addenly  taken  place  in  the  highest  grades 
of  the  Turkish  armies,  a  new  set  of  leaders 
was  now  at  their  head.  The  chief  of  these 
was  a  German  renegade,  Mehemet  Ali — 
a  good  professional  soldier — and  by  his 
directions  a  combined  movement  was  being 
made  against  the  invader's  forces.  For 
this  purpose  the  Turkish  reserves,  dis- 
seminated before  in  distant  provinces,  were 
being  gathered  together  by  the  Turkish 
fleets,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sulei- 
man Pasha ;  and  they  had  received  orders 
to  enter  Roumelia,  to  expel  Gonrko's 
division  from  it,  and,  if  practicable,  to  get 
over  the  Balkans.  Mehemet  Ali^  at  the 
head  of  the  main  Turkish  army,  was  at  the 


same  time  to  advance  from  Bhumla'  and  to 
assail  the  Russian  coips  on  the  Lom  ;  and 
the  force  of  Osman,  there  can  be  scarcely  a 
doubt,  was  expected  to  co-operate  from  the 
other  side.  In  truth  it  seems  likely,  as  we 
have  said  before,  that  the  march  of  that 
chief  from  Widdin  was  the  first  step  in 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  general  scheme  of 
attack. 

If  then  we  irlance  at  what  really  was  the 
miUtar^  position  of  the  belligerante  for  a 
short  time  after  the  8 1st  of  July,  we  shall 
see  that  the  situation  for  the  Russians  was 
grave,  and  that  the  Turks  had  a  prospect  of 
success.  The  left  wing  of  the  Russian 
armies,  that  which  had  crossed  the  Danube 
at  Galats,  was  still  in  the  Dobrudscha  plains, 
unable  to  assist  the  main  body,  and,  indeed, 
hundreds  of  miles  distant.  The  principal 
army,  which  had  crossed  at  Simnitza,  was 
probably  not  more  than  110,000  strong  after 
the  calamitons  defeat  it  had  suffered  at 
Plevna,  and  it  was  spread  over  a  very  long 
line  from  the  Danube  to  the  Maritza  plains. 
One  of  its  flanks  was  actually  grasped  by  ati 
enemy  flushred  with  unexpected  and  brilliant 
success  ;  another  was  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
posed ;  on  every  side  it  was  liable  to  be  as- 
sailed, and,  if  defeated,  to  be  in  real  peril ; 
and  it  was  too  weak  to  defend  at  all  points 
the  number  of  positions  it  had  first  seized. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  the  affairs  of  the  Turks  seemed  full  of 
promise,  and  success  was  perhaps  really 
within  their  power.  Suleiman  Pasha  was 
moving  from  Adrianople  in  greatly  superior 
force  to  Gourko  ;  Mehemet  Ali  was  prepar- 
ing to  advance  from  Shumla,  with  an  army 
certainly  of  considerable  size,  and  gaining 
great  strength  from  the  support  of  the 
fortresses  ;  Osman  stood  at  Plevna,  with  his 
victorious  troops,  threatening  a  defeated 
enemy  from  his  base  on  the  Danube  to 
Timova,  Gabrova,  and  the  Shipka  Pass.  In 
this  state  of  things  were  there  not  the  ele- 
ments of  Turkish  victory  and  of  Russian 
disaster  ?  Was  it  not  at  least  probable  that 
a  well-combined'  effort  of  the  Turkish  com- 
manders might  break  at  some  points  the 
weak  and  extended  line  of  the  Russian  in- 
vasion ?  and  if  so,  was  not  the  result  possible 
that  the  Russian  armies  should  be  forced 
from  the  Balkans,  from  the  Lom,  and  from 
Bulgaria  itself  ;  nay,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  recross  the  Danube  I  The  situation,  in 
fact,  had  become  very  critical,  and  this  was 
perfectly  understood  in  the  Grand  Duke's- 
camp.  '  Yet  at  this  difficult  juncture  steady 
resolve  was  not  wanting  in  the  Muscovite 
chiefs  ;  and  though  their  military  measures 
were  very  questionable,  their  energy  and 
tenacity  deserve  high  praise.      They  still 
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persisted  in  maintaining  their  hold  on  the 
territory  they  had  already  won,  and  so  they 
left  their  forces  in  their  present  positions — 
false  strategy,  no  doubt,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  yet  not  so  wholly  unwise  perhaps 
as  it  has  been  represented  by  mere  soldier 
critics.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true 
state  of  affairs  was  at  last  understood,  and  it 
was  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  Russian 
army  in  Bulgaria  was  too  weak  for  its  task. 
Orders  were  therefore  sent  for  vast  reinforce- 
ments ;  the  Imperial  Guard  and  Todleben 
himself  ^were  summoned  to  the  European 
theatre  of  war  ;  and  it  is  said  that  more 
than  150,000  men  were  directed  to  march 
across  the  Danube. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  a  momentous  ques* 
tion — one  on  which  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign hung — whether  the  Russians  would  be 
able  to  resist  their  foes  until  the  arrival  of 
the  expected  succours.     Their  military  posi> 
tion,  we  have  seen,  was  a  bad  one  ;  they  were 
vulnerable  at  a  variety  of  points  ;  and  for 
some  weeks  they  would  be  very  inferior  to 
the  forces  of  the  Turks  in  numerical  strength. 
This  last-named  fact  seems  to  us  certain, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  form  witli  any 
degree  of  accuracy  an  arithmetical  estimate 
of  the  contending  armies.     As  we  have  said, 
after  the  31st  of  July  the  forces  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  Bulgaria  probably  did  not  exceed 
110,000  men  ;  those  of  the  Turks,  before 
the  Danube  was  crossed,  were  perhaps  140,- 
000  strong  ;   and  as  large  accessions  were 
being  made  to  them,   we  are  disposed  to 
think  that,  by  the  first  days  of  Augrust,  the 
Porte  had  170,000  men  between  Roumelia, 
-the  Balkans,  and  the  Bulgarian  fortresses. 
This  large  force,  led,   as  wo  liave   seen, 
south  of  the  Balkans  by  Suleiman  Pasha, 
by  Mehemet  Ali  from  Rustchuk  to  Shumla, 
and  by  Osman  Pasha  in  the  camp  of  Plevna, 
was,  no  doubt,  divided  by  great  distances  ; 
was  spread  on  an  arc,  of  which  its  adversaries 
held,  as  a  general  rule,  the  chord  ;  and  was 
certainly  far  inferior  to  the  Russian  army  as 
a  military  instrument,   and    in    aggressive 
power.       But  it  had  great  opportunities  to 
strike  with  effect ;  it  was  elated  with  recent 
success  and  with  hope  ;  and  numerically  it 
so  greatly  exceeded  the  forces  at  present 
.arrayed  against  it,  that,  we  repeat,  it  was 
•extremely  doubtful  whether  they  would  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  it. 

The  Turks,  in  fact,  had  a  great  game  to 
play,  if  their  operations  were  conducted  with 
skill.  Their  collected  force  south  of  the 
Balkan  range  was  probably  more  than  50,- 
000  strong,  if  we  add  to  the  troops  which 
had  advanced  with  Suleiman  those  which 
previously  had  been  in  Roumelia.  The 
.army  commanded    by  Mehemet.  Ali  must 


have  numbered,  if  we  consider  it  as  a  whole, 
from  80,000  to  100,000    men  ;  for  those 
who  have  reckoned  it  as  much  weaker  than 
this,    omit,  we  believe,   30,000  or  40,000 
men  under  the  direction  of  the  lieutenants 
of  that  chief,  and  his  position  was  of  re- 
markable strength,  and,  besides,  threatened 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances, what  ought  to  have  been  the 
strategy  of  the  Turks  appears  self-evident. 
Their  first  object  should  of  course  have  been 
the  expulsion  of  Gonrko  froni  Roumelia,  and  * 
as  Suleiman  had  four  times  the  force  of  that 
leader,  this  was  a  matter  of  easy  achieve- 
ment.    When  this  was  accomplished,  the 
next,  and  perhaps  the  decisive  operation, 
was  not  less  obvious.     The  concentration  of 
force,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  an  elementary 
rule  of  the  art  of  war  when  a  weighty  blow 
is  to  be  dealt  on  an  enemy  ;  and.  incoherent 
and  separate  efforts  are,    in  this  state  of 
things,  defective  generalship.     Accordingly, 
when  he  had  got  rid  of  Gourko,  it  was  the 
plain  duty  of  Suleiman  Pasha  to  cross  the 
Balkans  by  the  eastern  passes,  and  to  effect 
his  junction  with  Mehemet  Ali  ;  and  had 
this  been  accomplished  the  two  Ottoman 
leaders  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  a 
force  probably  twice  as  numerous  as  any 
that  could  have  opposed  it.     This  in  itself 
would  have  been  a  great  strategic  gain  ;  but 
there  were  special  reasons  why,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  Suleiman  should  have  resolved 
to  join  his  colleague.     By  operating  in  this 
way,  the  Turkish  armies,  besides  that  they 
would  be  very  large  in  numbers,  would  be 
assembled,  covered  by  a  chain  of  fortresses, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  entire  invasion  ;  and 
from  this  formidable  position  they  would 
have  the  means  of  threatening  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Russians,  and  even  their  line 
of  retreat.     If  this  concentrated  force  could 
now  break  or  defeat  the  comparatively  small 
Russian  army  on  the  Lorn,  it  would  be  able 
to  advance  to  the  Jantra  ;  it  was  but  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  marches  from  this  point  to 
the  bridges  on  the  Danube  ;  and  if  these 
were  broken  down  by  a  successful  enemy, 
and  Osman  Pasha  made  at  the  same  time  a 
combined  and  decisive  attack  from  Plevna, 
the  Russians  would  be  in  real  peril.     Every 
consideration,  therefore,  made  it  imperative 
that  Suleiman  should  unite  with  his  chief  ; 
and  no.  military  student,  we  venture  to  say, 
had  a  doubt  but  that  he  would  adopt  this 
course. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  ourselves, 
we  have  taken  pains  to  Jay  before  the  reader 
the  military  situation  at  this  crisis.  We 
proceed  briefly  to  describe  the  efforts  of  tlio 
Turks  in  their  offensive  movement.  The 
initiative  was  taken  by  Suleiman  Pasha,  and 
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for  some  days  he  gave  good  promise  that 
he  would  prove  an  efifieient  and  skilful 
leader.  Having  assembled  perhaps  35,000 
men  at  Adrianople  by  the  end  of  July,  he 
set  off  from  that  place  by  the  first  week  of 
August,  his  purpose  being  to  join  hands 
with  a  body  of  troops  'under  Raouf  Fasha, 
who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  defend 
Roumelia  against  the  impetuous  march  of 
Gourko.  That  general,  after  opening  the 
Shipka  Pass,  had,  we  have  seen,  descended 
the  Tundja  valley,  and  even  approached 
Adrianople  itself,  his  light  horsemen  swarm- 
ing on  the  plains  that  surrounded  the  course 
of  the  famous  Meritza.  The  arrival,  how- 
over,  of  Suleiman  on  the  scene  had  com- 
pelled him  hastily  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  August  he  was  near 
leni  Sagra,  a  Russian  column  with  the 
Prince  of  Leuchtenburg  being  at  Eski  Sagra, 
at  a  distanl^e  to  his  left.  Suluiman,  mean- 
while, had  come  up  with  Raouf  ;  and,  ad- 
vancing with  the  combined  force,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  thrusting  a  hostile  detachment 
between  the  divided  Russian  bodies,  and 
bringing  them  to  bay  not  far  from  Kara<- 
bunar.  The  battle  was  a  very  fierce  skirm- 
ish ;  the  small  division  of  Gourko  wasalmost 
surrounded  by  the  Turks  in  greatly  superior 
numbers  ;  and  though  it  was  extricated  by  a 
diversion  made  by  Leuchtenburg,  it  was 
seriously  beaten  and  compelled  to  take  flight. 
Had  Gourko  or  his  troops  been  weak  soldiers 
this  defeat  might  have  been  utior  ruin  ;  but 
be  rallied  his  column  with  laudable  energy, 
and  sending  word  to  his  colleague  to  retreat, 
he  made  good  his  escape  across  the  Balkans. 
The  first  object  of  the  Turks  had  been  at- 
tained, the  invaders  had  been  driven  out  of 
Roumelia,  and  though  Suleiman  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  overwhelming  his  nimble  enemy, 
he  had  taught  the  Russians  a  severe  lesson. 
Suleiman,  leaving  his  colleague  to  guard 
Roumelia — a  measure  of  at  least  a  question- 
able kind — ^had  marched  victoriously  to  Eski 
Sagra  ;  but  when  he  reached  this  place  he 
made  a  pause  of  some  days,  to  make  his 
troops  ready  for  fresh  efforts.  He  has  been 
much  censured  for  this  delay  ;  and  undoubt- 
edly, were  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  long 
march  across  the  Balkans  at  once,  he  ought 
not  to  have  delayed  for  an  instant.  His 
army,  however,  though  in  part  composed  of 
some  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  Porte, 
was,  like  all  Turkish  armies,  in  want  of 
transport  and  other  appliances.  Time  was 
doubtless  needed  to  supply  these  wants,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  be  hard  on  its  leader 
for  a  halt  which  probably  he  could  not 
avoid. 

Suleiman  seems  to  have  stopped  at  Eski 


Si^a  until  the  1 6th  or  1 7th  of  August.  He 
emplbyed  this  time  in  getting  his  army 
ready,  and  he  seems  to  have  reconnoitred 
with  care  three  or  even  four  of  the  Balkan 
passes.  By  the  18th  he  was  in  motion 
again,  his  army  being,  it  is  believed,  not 
less  than  from  30,000  to  35,000  men  ;  and 
eye-witnesses  have  said  that  when  it  broke 
up  it  was  well-provided,  and  had  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. As  we  have  pointed  out^  the  ob- 
ject of  its  chief  should  have  been  at  once  to 
reach  Mehemet  Ali,  and  thus  to  concentrate 
east  of  the  Lom,  on  the  well-defended  line 
from  Rustchuk  to  Shumla  ;  and  the  means 
to  do  this  were  easy  and  ^mple.  A  few 
marches  only  from  Eski  Sagra  was  the  well- 
known  Kasan  and  Selivno  Pass,  one  of  the 
best  avenues  across  the  Balkans.  There 
wei^  secondary  passes,  too,  en  each  side, 
and  by  taking  these  routes  the  force  of 
Suleiman  might  have  crossed  the  range  with- 
out meeting  a  foe,  and  effected  its  junction 
with  Mehemet  Ali  in  a  week,  or  eight  or 
nine  days  at  most.  Nor  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  the  commander-in-chief  expected 
his  coUes^e  in  that  direction  ;  for  after 
Gourko  had  repassed  the  Balkans,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  main  Turkish  army  had 
been  pushed  f or^^ard  towards  Osman  Bazar, 
and  had  driven  back  the  Russians  from  that 
place,  a  movement  explicable  on  the  sup- 
position alone  that  Mehemet  was  on  the 
look-out  for  the  columns  of  his  lieutenant 
through  the  Selivno  Pass.  In  an  unfortunate 
moment,  however,  for  the  Porte,  Suleiman 
moved  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right,  and 
drawing  away  from  the  Selivno  Pass,  made 
for  the  Shipka,  a  long  way  to  the  westward, 
his  intention  being  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  Balkans  by  the  last-named  avenue.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  strategic  movement 
so  incomprehensible  and  injurious  to  the 
Turks.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bksha  must 
have  known  that  the  Shipka  Pass  was  held 
by  the  enemy,  unlike  the  Selivno,  which 
had  Remained  open  ;  and  if  so,  he  could 
only  expect  to  succeed  in  passing  after  a 
fierce  stru^le,  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
his  aim  to  avoid.  In  the  second  place, 
though  the  Shipka  Pass  is  not  a  position  of 
peculiar  strength,  it  affords  the  means  of 
making  a  stem  defence  :  accordingly,  it 
was  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Turks 
would  not  be  able  to  force  it ;  so,  if  this 
happened,  the  great  offensive  movement  6f 
the  Ottoman  leaders  was  almost  hopeless. 
And  in  the  third  place — ^most  important  of 
all — ^the  advance  of  Suleiman  to  tne  Shipka 
Pass  diverted  his  force  from  Mehemet  Ali, 
made  his  junction  with  him  very  unlikely, 
even  if  Suleiman  should  gain  success,  and 
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thus  tended  ^  to  frnstrate  the  one  strategic ' 
project  which  gave  the  Turks  a  fair  chance 
of  defeating  their  foe. 

Having  occupied  Kezanlik,  and  seized  the 
village  of  Shipka,  not  far  from  the  foot  of 
the  Pass,  Suleiman  began  his  attack  on  the 
2l8t  of  August  The  position  formed  by 
the  Pass  was  held  by  a  small  detachment  of 
3^000  Russians,  and  Suleiman  made  pro- 
digious efforts  to  ensure  success  by  sheer 
dint  of  numbers.  The  Turks,  breaking  into 
swarms  of  skirmishers,  endeavoured  to 
ascend  the  steep  incline  that  leads  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  of  the  hills  ;  and  niade 
good  use  of  the  wooded  cover  which,  on 
either  side,  clothes  the  slopes  of  the  Pass. 
The  attack  was  made  by,  perhaps,  8,000 
men  ;  and  more  than  once  the  determined 
assailants  reached  the  entrenchments  where 
the  small  Russian  band  awaited  their  furious 
and  repeated  onset.  The  superiority  of  the 
Tniks  in  numbers*,  however,  did  not*  avail 
them  much  in  the  narrow  space  in  which 
they  necessarily  were  contracted  ;  the  attack, 
in  fact,  was  not  well  directed,  being  merely 
against  the  enemy's  front ;  and  after  a  suc- 
cession of  most  pliant  efforts,  the  troops  of 
the  Pasha  were  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
next  day  w£»  employed  by  Suleiman  in 
reconnoitring  the  scene  of  operations,  and 
in  marshalling  his  men  for  a  second  at- 
tempt ;  and  on  the  23rd  he  renewied  the 
attack,  more  skilfully  and  under  better  con- 
ditions. On  either  side  of  the  Shipka  Pass 
there  are  small  valleys,  through  which  bodies 
of  troops  may  penetrate  into  the  mountain 
barrier,  and  even  turn  the  position  in  the 
rear  ;  and  if  they  should  succeed  in  this,  the 
line  of  retreat  of  a  detachment  holding  the 
Pass  would  be  lost,  $nd  the  defenders  be  in 
extreme  danger.  Having  made  himself 
aware  of  this,  the  Pasha  launched  two 
columns,  ton  either  of  his  flanks,  through 
these  small  passages,  combining  the  move- 
ment with  a  grand  attack  in  front,  and  prob- 
ably from  16,000  to  20,000  men  wer6  en- 
gaged in  this  well-designed  effort.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  Pass  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  reinforced  to  perhaps  6,000  men  ;  but 
though  the  resistance  they  made  was  heroic, 
they  were  on  the  point  of  being  hemmed 
in,  when  a  large  body  of  succours  arrived 
from  Timova.  The  crisis  of  the  struggle  had 
now  come ;  it  raged  with  intensity  for 
several  hours  ;  and  after  a  number  of  fierce 
assaults,  the  Russians,  who  in  turn  had 
assumed  the  offensive,  to  some  extent  threw 
back  'die  attacks  on  their  flanks,  and  cleared 
their  hard-pressed  and  imperilled  front. 
Nevertheless,  Suleiman  still  struck  for  vic- 
tory, and  during  the  next  three  days  he  once 
more  directed  his  dauntless  soldiery  against 


the  position.  The  Turks  gained  a  kind  of 
partial  success ;  they  planted  redoubts  on 
points  in  the  hills  overlooking  the  rear 
of  the  defenders'  line  ;  and  the  fire  of 
their  batteries  in  places  reached  the  road 
that  leads  from  the  Pass  to  Timova.  Bdt 
the  Russians  erected  works  in  turn  ;  they 
closed  the  entrances  of  the  lateral  defiles 
with  troops ;  and  they  stubbornly  main- 
tained and  increased  the  strength  of  the 
main  portion  in  the  Shipka  Pass.  The  1st 
of  September  saw  the  Turkish  army  still  at 
the  foot  of  the  blood-stained  barrier  which 
had  proved  the  rampart  of  a  most  noble 
defence. 

One  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  armies 
of  the  Porte  had  been  shattered  to  pieces  in 
this  desperate  contest.  The  losses  of  Sulei- 
man were  not  less  than  from  8,000  to  9,000 
men,  more,  probably,  than  a  fourth  of  his 
troops,  and  the  disorganization  of  his  forces 
was  complete.  There  was  now  little  chance 
of  storming  the  Pass,  and  the  prospect  of 
joining  Menemet  Ali,  and  of  concentrating 
the  collective  armies  on  the  Lom — ^the  one 
valid  chance  of  success  for  the  Turks — had, 
it  may  be  said,  altogether  disappeared. 
The  cause  of  the  Porte  had,  in  truth,  been 
shipwrecked,  and  the  isolation  and  defeat 
of  Suleiman's  army  had  necessarily 
paralyzed  and  stopped  Mehemet.  We  turn 
to  notice  the  movements  of^that  chief , 
which,  »  we  have  said,  might  have  become 
eventful  had  he  been  seconded  as  he  had 
reason  to  expect.  The  army  of  Mehemet 
was  formed  of  three  bodies  :  one  under  his 
own  command,  then  the  Egyptian  division, 
and  another  commanded  by  Eyoub  Pasha  ; 
and,  taken  altogether,  we  believe,  as  we 
have  said,  it  was  from  80,000  to  100,000 
strong.  Opposed  to  it,  along  the  line  of 
the  Lom,  was  the  army  of  the  heir-apparent 
of  the  Czar,  from  60,000  to  60,000  men  ; 
but  though  it  was  so  very  inferior  in  force, 
it  was  a  much  better  army  than  that  of  Me- 
hemet, which  was  crowded  with  young  and 
foreign  levies.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
to  secure  for  the  Turks  a  chance  of  succeaf 
for  an  offensive  movement  depended  on 
Suleiman  and  his  good  troops ;  and  from 
this  it  followed  that,  without  this  support, 
much  could  not  be  hoped  for  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. This  consideration  is  the 
real  key  to  the  timid  and  weak  operations 
of  Mehemet,  though  other  causes,  no  doubt, 
concurred.  As  we  have  seen,  that  general 
had  advanced  a  part  of  his  forces  as  far  as 
Osman  Bazar,  in  the  hope  that  Suleiman 
would  march  and  join  it ;  but  when  this 
hope  vanished  he  fell  back  by  degrees,  and, 
for  a  time,  rested  within  the  line  of  his 
fortresses.     He  moved  forward,  however,  in 
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a  few  days  agun,  and  had  a  snccessful  com- 
bat with '  a  Russian  division  plaoed  about 
midway  on  the  course  of  the  Lorn  ;  this  be- 
ing succeeded  by  two  or  three  other  action  s, 
in  which  he  also  obtained  the  advantage. 
Upon  this,  Mehemet  made  a  demonstration 
against  the  northern  end  of  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  he  even  attained  a  position  near 
Rustchuk  which  menaced  Sistova  and  the 
main  bridge  on  the  Danube.  The  Ozaro- 
witch  now  fell  back  to  the  Jantra,  and  for 
some  days,  it  is  now  known,  there  was  con- 
siderable alarm  in  the  invader's  camp  for 
the  communications  which  appeared  im- 
perilled. But 'Mehemet  was,  as  usual,  halt- 
ing and  slow,  and  he  remained  on  the  Lom, 
probably  unequal  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  at 
this  important  moment. 

These  demonstrations  of  Mehemet  on  the 
Lom — they  scarcely  ^eserte  a  more  serious 
name — ^were  followed  by  a  sortie  from 
Plevna,  made  by  a  division  of  Osman's 
forces.  This  attack,  however,  had  little  re- 
sult, and  we  mention  it  only  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  general  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
Tutks  at  this  juncture  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive. By  the  first  days  of  September  the 
prospects  of  the  Turks,  which  had  been 
promising  three  weeks'  before,  had  once 
more  become  overclouded  ;  their  scheme  of 
attack  had  alto&rether  failed  ;  and  as  rein- 
foi^ements  werl  approaching  their  enemy, 
the  balance  of  fortune,  which  at  one  moment 
might  possibly  have  been  turned  in  their 
favour,  was  evidently  inclining  once  more 
against  them.  In  considering  the  causes  of 
this  failure,  two  or  three  circumstances  are 
very  apparent.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  how  imperfect  and  weak  were  the 
Turkish  armies  when  they  endeavoured  to 
attack,  and  how  utterly  inferior  to  their 
antagonists.  Brave  and  excellent  as  the 
soldiery  were,  they  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
without  the  means  of  making  rapid  marches 
and  effective  mahoBuvres ;  their  transport 
service  and  commissariat  were  bad,  and 
their  officers  had  little  skill  and  instruction. 
The  backwardness,  in  a  word,  of  the  Otto- 
man race  revealed  itself  in  its  organization 
for  war  ;  and  however  well  the  troops  could 
defend  positions,  they'  could  not  equal  the 
Russians  when  on  the  offensive.  Neverthe- 
less, as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the 
Turks  really  had  a  fair  chance  of  success 
from  the  31st  of  July  to  the  third  week  of 
August,  had  their  operations  been  ably  con- 
ducted, so  great  had  been  the  results  of  the 
defeat  of  Plevna,  and  so  comparatively  small 
the  number  of  their  foes.  In  examining  the 
reasons  why  they  did  not  succeed,  the 
principal  blame  attaches  to  the  chief  who, 
from  first  to  last,  had  in  this  contest  a  bale-  I 


f ul  influence  on  thcf  Ottoman  cause*  As  we 
have,  we  think,  demonstrated,  Suleiman 
Pasha  ought  to  have  joined  Mehemet,  and 
was  expected  to  do  so,  and  this  junction 
might  have  changed  the  position  of  affairs. 
He  chose,  however,  to  diverge  to  the  Shipka 
Pass,  and  from  this  moment  the  one  strategic 
movement  that  might  have  had  results  be- 
came all  but  hopeless.  In  addition,  the 
Pasha  ruined  an  army  in  his  frantic  efforts 
to  force  a  passage  ;  and  though  he  gave 
some  proof  of  tactical  skill,  this  reckle&e 
persistency  was  almost  criminal.  As  for 
Mehemet  Ali,  he  certainly  displayed  no  en- 
ergy in  his  operations  on  the  Lom  ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  without  his 
colleague,  he  had  hot  the  means  of  decisive 
action  :  he  was  like  a  bird  that  tries  to  fiy 
though  deprived  of  a  wing.  Besides,  lie 
was  viewed]  with  dislike  and  distrust,  as  a 
renegade^  by  his  Moslem  lieutenants,  and  it 
is  certain  that  more  than  once  they  refused, 
even  when  in  the  field,  to  obey  his  orders. 

During  these  weeks,  full  of  intense  inte- 
rest, the  Russian  commanders  retained  the 
positions  in  Bulgaria  which  they  had  previ- 
ously held,  and  stood  on  the  defensive 
only.  Gourko  having  retreated  behind  the 
Balkans,  they  still  continued  on  an  extended 
line  from  the  Shipka  Pass  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  one  fiank  being  spread  out  on 
the  Lom,  another  being  detained  round 
Plevna,  and  their  base  and  front  being  very 
narrow.  This  was  certainly  a  bad  military 
position  ;  it  exposed  their  corps  to  defeat  in 
detail,  and  a  single  reverse  might  have  been 
disastrous.  On  the  hypothesis  that  they 
would  be  on  the  defensive  only  until  thi 
arrival  of  their  supports,  they  would  have 
done  better,  'm  a  military  point  of  view, 
had  they  fallen  behind  the  Balkan  passes, 
and  concentrated  in  united  strength  on  a 
point  extending  from  Plevna  to  fiie  Lom, 
their  communications  with  the  Danube  be- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  covered.  In  a  posi- 
tion like  this  they  might  probably  have  de- 
fied the  Turks,  though  twofold  in  numbers  ; 
whereas  they  certainly  ran  a  great  risk,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  incur  real  danger. 
Their  dispositions,  besides,  were  defective, 
even  in  the  arrangements  they  actually  made. 
The  Shipka  Pass  was  too  weakly  held,  and 
the  Czarowitch  made  the  great  mistake  of 
endeavouring  to  cover  the  whole  line  of  the. 
Lom,  instead  of  guarding  only  its  most  im- 
portant passajges— a  mistake  that  might  have 
been  well  pdhished.  Moreover,  as  it  is  true 
defensive  strategy,  especially  against  a  slow- 
moving  enemy,  to  attack  whenever  there  is 
a  good  occasion,  the  Russian  leaders,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  ought  not  to  have  been  con- 
tented with  a  mere  passive  defence*   but 
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should  have  endeayoured,  if  {K>88ible,  to 
strike  sometimes,  ^hich,  in  their  situationiv 
was  not  at  all  iii4>ossible.  Holding  as  they 
did  a  central  position,  between  sluggish 
lirmies  at  great  distances,  they  might  have 
dealt  heavy  blows  at  their  divided  enemies, 
and  by  these  means  might  have  obtained 
victory  instead  of  merely  averting  defeat. 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  shortcomings, 
we  are  not  disposed  altogether  to  agree  in 
the  censure  which  has  been  lavished  upon 
them.  Their  system  of  passive  defence  was 
successful ;  they  seem .  to  have  fairly 
■measured  the  capacity  of  their  foes ;  and 
they  at  least  avoided  any  serious  reverse. 
Bulgaria,  moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  not  adapted  to  rapid  man<Buvres  ; 
^he  Russian  troops,  too,  had  suffered  a 
great  deal ;  and  it  might  have  been  hazard- 
jous  to  attempt  the  very  operations  which, 
in  theory,  would  appear  promising.  As  for 
the  concentration  of  the  Russian  armies  in 
better  positions  than  those  they  held,  this 
would  have  been  surrendering  a  laige  part 
pf  Bulgaria  to  the  horrors  of  Turkish  crime 
and  outrage  ;  and  mere  military  considera- 
tions were  probably  postponed  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  policy  which  could  not  per- 
mit such  a  desertion  as  this  in  a  war  of  the 
kind. 


Abt.  X. — Phases  of  the  Eastern  Question. 

Thb  phases  of  the  Eastern  Question  change 
so  rapidly  that  what  is  of  importance  one 
day  sinks  into  comparative  msignificance 
the  next.  Yet  it  is  these  varying  phases 
which  have  led  on  to  the  present  momentous 
qrisis — a  crisis  which  has  prostrated  Turkey 
at  the  feet  of  Russia,  and  necessitated  the 
reconstruction  of  those  provinces  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  but  lately  dependent,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  on  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment. It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  review 
briefly  those  past  phases,  the  better  to  judge 
what  England's  policy  should  be  touching 
the  future  of  the  populations  which  inhabit 
the  countries  extending  from  the  southern 
frontiers  of  Austria  and  Russia  to  the  north- 
em  frontier  of  Greece. 

In  the  last  months  of  the  year  1875  the 
important  question  was  how  to  deal  with  the 
rebellion  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  dealt  with  it  by  merely  giving  ad- 

• 

*  A  member  of  the  Tarkish  Parliament  said, 
when  speaking  there :  '  The  troables  in  the 
Herzegovina  had  their  origin  in  the  corrupt  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinoet.' 


vice,  but  carefully  avoiding  any  action.  The 
rebellion,  however,  only  increased,  while  it 
received  encouragement  from  the  Slave  pop- 
ulations of  Austria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro. 
The  Governments  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Austro-Hungary  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  more  vigorous  course  must  be  adopted. 
In  May,  1870,  they  drew  up  the  Berlin 
Memorandum,  thinking  it  necessary,  as  that 
document  stated,  *'  to  support  their  diplo- 
matic action  by  the  sanction  of  an  agree- 
ment with  a  view  to  such  efficacious 
measures  as  might  be  demanded  in  the  in- 
terest of  genend  peace,  to  check  the  evil 
and  prevent  its  development. '  The  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  Italy  notified  on  the 
15th  of  May  their  adhesion  to  the  proposals, 
the  Government  of  England  refused.  The 
Foreign  Minister  of  Itoly  '  regretted '  that 
refusal,  as  he  '  considered  that  united  action 
between  all  the  Powers  was  the  surest  means 
of  securing  peace  ;  and  that  in  associating^ 
themselves  with  the  policy  of  the  three  Im- 
perial Cabinets  in  the  present  instance,  the 
Western  Powers  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  exercise  an  influence  over  subsequent 
proceedings  should  the  measures  now  pro- 
posed fail  to  realize  the  hoped-for  pacifica- 
tion. These  were  the  motives  which  bad  de- 
termined the  Italian  Government  to  support 
the  new  proposals.'  The  Foreign  Minister 
of  France  expressed,  to  England's  represent- 
ative in  Paris,  ^  his  surprise  and  regret,  and 
spoke  at  length  and  in  peculiarly  earnest 
language  of  uie  result  which  he  dreaded  if, 
by  the  non-consent  of  all  the  powers,  an 
armistice  became  impossible,  and  thus  the 
present  struggle  were  kept  up.  He  im- 
plored her  Majesty's  Government  to  recon- 
sider their  decision  ;  he  trusted  that  they 
would  at  least  consent  to  recommend  an 
armistice,  however  short,  in  order  that  an 
attempt  might  be  made  to  find  some  ground 
for  the  establishment  of  a  conunon  concert 
between  the  six  Powers ;  and  he  declared 
that  for  his  part  he  could  not  but  consider 
that  if  England  stood  aloof  at  this  moment- 
ous crisis  it  would  be  a  public  calamity  for 
Europe. '  Prince  Bismark  said  '  he  would 
willingly  entertidn  modifications  or  im- 
provements which  the  English  Government 
might  propose,  but  he  greatly  regretted  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  had  not  been 
able  to  give  a  general  support  to  the  princi- 
ple of  we  plan  submitted  by  the  Northern 
Powers  and  agreed  to  by  France  and  Italy, 
and  had  felt  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the 
cordial  understanding  so  happily  established 
between  the  six  great  Powers  in  regard  to 
the  pacification  of  the  Herzegovina.' 
Prince  Gortchakow  '  deeply  regretted  the 
resolution  taken  by  the  London  Cabinet.' 
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Count  Andnw&y  ofEered  to  delay  the  pres- 
entation to  the  Porte  of  the  Berlin  propo- 
sals, in  the  hope  that  her  Majesty's  G<>vem- 
ment  niight  still  be  induced  to  give  its  co- 
operation.     The  English  Government  was 
deaf  to  all  these  earnest  and  friendly  re- 
monstrances.    England  thus  broke  up  the 
concerted"  action    of    the    Powers.       The 
Porte  rejoiced  at  this  divergence  of  opinion, 
and  became  all  the  more  determined  to  dis- 
regard advice  no  longer  supported  by  the 
united  voice  of  Europe.     Yet  a  policy  ad- 
vocated by  Austria,   whose    neighbouring 
•Slave  populations  necessarily  and  naturally 
syinpathi2ed  with  the  Slaves  of  Bosnia  and 
the   Herzegovina,   was   assuredly  one   that 
should  have  commanded  the  assent  of  Eng- 
lisli   statesmen.       They  would  have  done 
well  to   reflect  that  if  Austrian  statesmen 
(dreading  that  the  continuation  of  the  revolt 
against  the  Porte  would   lead  Servia  and 
Montenegro  to  aid  the  insurgents)  thought 
it  time  *  to  supplement  their  diplomatic  ac- 
tion by  the  sanction  of  an  agreement  with 
a  view  to  such  efficacious  mectsures  as  might 
be    demanded  in  the   interest  of  general 
peace  to  check  the  evil  and  prevent  its  de- 
velopment,' England  would  have  done  well 
to   agree  to  those   '  efficacious  measures.' 
It   is  difficult  to   see   what  danger  Great 
Britain  could  have  run  by  assenting  to  a 
policy  agreed  to  by  Austria.     It  was  by  the 
adoption    of    '  efficacious    measures,'    and 
710/  by  a  refusal  to  join  in  them,  that  Lord 
Palmerston  put  an  end  to  misrule,  strife, 
and  massacre  in  the  Lebanon,  in  1860.     He 
did  not  hesitate  to  join  France  in  coercing 
Turkey  and  obliging  her,  by  means  of  a 
French  army  and  an  English  fleet,  to  punish 
her  offending  officers.      Order'  thus  being 
restored  by  the  arms  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers,  they  proceeded,   in  concert  with  the 
other  Powers  and  Turkey,   to  establish  a 
government  in  the  Lebanon,  which  has  since 
ruled  fairly  well  its  various  races  and  creeds. 
But  this  remarkable  precedent  was  of  no 
account  apparently  in  the  counsels  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's     Cabinet,    not    even    when 
Austria  herself  had  sanctioned  an  agreement 
with  a  view  to  ^  efficacious  measures. '     Let 
those  who  desired  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  as  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  1856, 
ask  themselves  whether  the  results  of  Eng* 
land's  agreeing  to  the  ^  efficacious  measures ' 
implied  in  the  Berlin  Memorandum  could 
possibly  have  been  as  disastrous  to  the  Porte 
as  have  been  the  results  of  that  policy  of  re- 
fusal to  join  in  *  efficacious  measures '  so 
persistently  pursued  b  v  the  English  Cabinet  ? 
The  enemies  of  Turkey  may  indeed  con- 
gratulate themselves  that   no    *  efficacious 


measores '  were  taken  by  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  put  an  end  to  misrule  and  rebel- 
lion in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  ;  but 
the  avowed  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  have  assuredly  not 
the  same  cause  for  rejoicing  in  this  year  of 
grace,  1878. 

The  rejection  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum 
was  soon  followed  by  Servia  and  Montenegro 
declaring  war  against  the  Porte.  Thus 
the  conflagration  spread,  and  the  danger  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  thereby  sensibly 
increased.  The  massacres  in  Bulgaria,  which 
occurred  in  May,  1876,  turned  the  tide  of 
feeling  throughout  Europe  strongly  against 
Turkey.  After  Mr.  Baring's  carefully  pre- 
pared official  report  upon  these  massacres. 
Lord  Derby  wrote  in  September,  1876,  his 
famons  dispatch  on  the  subject  to  the  Porte. 
In  it  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  England  di- 
rected her  ambassador  at  Constantinople  to 
demand  a  formal  audience  with  the  Sultan, 
to  communicate  the  result  of  Mr.  Baring's 
inquiries  into  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  call  for  repara- 
tion, justice,  and  the  punishment  of  those 
who  had  perpetrated  them,  mentioning 
especially  Chefket  Pasha.  He  had  previ- 
ously made  himself  conspicuous  by  treach- 
erously attacking  and  massacring  a  large 
body  of  refugees  at  Possovo,  in  the  Herze- 
govina, who  were  returning  to  their  homes 
confiding  in  the  promises  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  His  personal  share  in  the 
massacres  is  described  in  Mr.  Baring's  re- 
port as  '  abominable,  as  there  was  not  a 
semblance  of  revolt :  the  inhabitants  were 
perfectly  peaceable,  and  the  attack  on  them 
was  as  cruel  and  wanton  a  deed  as  could 
well  have  been  comnutted.'  The  Porte 
was,  of  course,  profuse  in  promises  that 
justice  should  be  done.  This  Turkish  jus- 
tice took  the  form  of  leaving  Chefket  Pasha 
unpunished,  and  ultimately  giving  him  high 
command  in  Bulgaria.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  grosser  insult  than  was  thus  offered  by 
the  Ottoman  Government  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  latter  demanded  the  punishment 
of  this  official  criminal,  the  Porte  replied  by 
promoting,  him.  Yery  different  w^as  the 
justice  which  Lord  Palmerston  in  1860  com- 
pelled the  Turkish  Government  to  mete  out 
to  its  officials  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
Lebanon  massacres.  Those  criminals  were 
duly  shot ! 

Montenegro  prosecuted  successfully  in 
1876  her  war  with  Turkey  ;  Servia  was,  on 
the  contrary,  defeated,  despite  considerable 
aid  given  to  her  by  Russian  volunteers. 
This  latter  principality  was  saved  from  con- 
quest by  the  Turks  through  the  interposition 
of  England  and  the  ultimatum  addressed  to 
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the  Porte  by  Russia.  In  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, Russia  made  a  proposal  to  Ei^land 
that  Bosnia  shoald  be  occupied  by  Austrian 
troops  and  Bulgaria  by  Russian,  while  the 
iieets  of  the  combined  Powers  of  Europe 
took  possession  of  the  Bosphorus.  Such  a 
demonstration  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
believed  would  bring  the  Porte  ,to  terms, 
but  the  English  Government  protested  against 
the  proposal.  Russia  then  withdrew  that 
portion  of  her  scheme  relating  to  the  military 
occupation,  and  urged  that  the  fleets  of  the 
Powers  should  all  go  up  to  Constantinople, 
with  a  view  of  showing  that  Europe  was  in 
earnest.  This  proposal  was  backed  up  by 
Austria  first  and  then  by  the  other  Powers. 
But  this  proposition  also  was  negatived  by 
the  English  Government.  Then  followed 
the  Conference  at  Constantinople.  Russia 
produced  her  programme.  Exception  was 
taken  to  it,  upon  which  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  England  stated  her  plan.  It  too  was 
reduced  and  modified,  until  an  '  irreducible 
minimum '  was  at  length  pressed  upon  the 
Turkish  Government.  Lord  Salisbury 
warned  the  Porte  that  the  alternative  was  a 
war  which  would  put  in  peril  *  the  veiy  ex- 
istence of  the  Turkish  Empire ;'  and  he 
added,  *'  The  responsibility  will  rest  solely 
with  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers. '  Heedless 
of  such  warnings,  the  Porte  first  put  out  a 
bran  new  constitution  (the  hopelessness  of 
which  no  one  has  exposed  more  vigorously 
than  Lord  Salisbury  himself),  and  then,  with 
an  infatuation  that  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in 
recent  times,  rejected  the  proposals  of  the 
Conference.  And  yet  there  were  actually 
to  be  found  in  England  men  of  ability,  posi- 
tion, and  influence — ^men  proclaiming  them- 
selves friends  of  Turkey — who  approved  this 
mad  policy  taken  upon  her  ^  responsibility  ' 
alone.  What  do  those  friends  think  to-day 
of  the  course  which  they  then  so  loudly  ap- 
plauded ?  Before  the  month  of  April, 
1877,  closed,  the  justice  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
warnings  were  verified.  Russia,  .unable  to 
obtain  anything  by  negotiations,  appealed  to 
arms.  Turkey  thus  exposed  herself  to  the 
tremendous  risk  of  a  single-handed  contest 
with  her  formidable  n^ghbour.  After  a 
few  months  of  gallant  fighting  she  now  finds 
to  her  cost  that  she  has  but  put  in  peril  '  her 
very  existence. '  Thus  it  was  that  the  East- 
em  Question  entered  in  April,  1877,  upon 
this  new  and  critical  phase  of  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  idone.  Throughout  the 
preceding  negotiations,  extending  from  the 
autumn  of  1875  to  the  spring  of  1877,  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  had  either  agreed 
to,  or  proposed,  various  plans  by  which 
'  efficacious  measures  '  were  to  be  taken  by 
united  Europe  in  order  to  compel  Turkey 


to  introduce  substilntial  reforms,  at  first  in 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  and  afterwards 
in  Bulgaria.  To  all  such  proposals  the  Eng- 
lish Government  refused  its  consent.  Tur- 
key at  the  same  time  rejected  systematically 
the  suggestions  of  the  European  Powers, 
both  before  the !  Conference  at  Constanti- 
nople and  in  the  Conference  itself.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  blind  resistance  of 
the  Porte  was  not  a  little  due  to  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  the  English  Cabinet.  The 
Turkish  Government  saw  England  differing 
on  various  occasions  from  the  other  Powers, 
while  always  refusing  to  unite  with  them  in 
taking  '  efficacious  measures  '  against  Otto- 
man misrule,  such  as  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  so  wisely  joined  in  when  dis- 
turbances and  massacre  desolated  the  Leba- 
non in  1860.  Turkey  therefore  counted 
upon  this  disunion,  and  steadily  refused  the 
advice  of  Europe.  The  Porte  was  all  the 
more  obstinate  in  her  resistance  because  her 
avowed  supporters  in  England  applauded 
this  infatuated  policy,  while  their  words, 
both  spoken  and  written  (if  they  had  any 
meaning  at  all),  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Turkey  might,  at  any  rate  in  the  last  resort, 
count  upon.  England's  material  support. 
Thus  these  self -constituted  advisers  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  lured  it  on  to  the  de- 
struction of  its  military  power  and  its  utter 
prostration  at  the  feet  of  Russia.  To  those 
who  advocated  the  policy  of  united  Europe, 
including  England,  actually  taking  *  efiSca- 
clous  measures  '  against  Turkish  misrule  in 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  and  later  on  in 
Bulgaria,  it  may  now  indeed  be  stud  that 
the  advocates  of  such  a  policy  would  thereby 
have  preserved,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the 
continuation  of  Turkish  rule.  But  surely 
the  answer  is  obvious,  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser  by  the  concerted  action  of  all 
Europe  to  have  coerced  Turkey,  to  have 
circumscribed  her  authority  and  dictated  a 
proper  use  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Leba- 
non, rather  than  to  have  left  Russia  alone  to 
coerce  Turkey.  Every  dictate  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  policy  was  in  favour  of  such 
coercion  coming  from  united  Europe,  so  that 
both  its  action  and  its  results  might  have  been 
directed  by  all  the  European  Powers.  As  it 
is,  a  drifting  and  uncertain  policy  has  allowed 
Russia  alone  to  assume  the  part  of  the  chas- 
tiser  of  Turkey's  misrule  and  the  champion 
of  her  oppressed  subjects.  The  consequence 
is  that  an  inordinately  preponderating  in- 
fluence has  been  acquired  by  Russia,  while 
Turkey  has  been  almost  destroyed.  To  her 
diseased  body  politic  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  apply,  not  empty  words,  but  ^  effica- 
cious measures '  taken  by  united  Europe. 
What  prevented  such  a  course  being  followed 
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was  the  English  Government's  refttsing  to 
join  the  other  Powers  in  effective  action, 
while  Turkey  rejected  all  mere  advice.  At 
the  same  time  the  so-called  friends  of  the 
Ottoman  Power  were  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
applauding  its  obstinacy,  while  insinuating 
that,  after  all,  Russia  would  not  fight.  The 
result  of  this  short-sighted  blundering  is  now 
before  the  world.  Russia  is  triumphant  and 
Turkey  all  but  annihilated.  A  crushing 
blow  by  the  Czar  has  taken  the  place  of 
wise  coercion  by  united  Europe.  A  tre- 
mendous revolution  has  been  substituted  for 
judicious  but  stringent  reform.  Yet  it  may 
well  be  that  this  root  and  branch  work  will 
after  all  prove  the  best  in  the  end,  by  free- 
ing Europe  from  the  hopeless  misgovern- 
ment  of  Turkish  rulers. 

Some  six  weeks  of  so  after  the  Russian 
declaration  of  war.  Count  Schouvaloff,  the 
Czar's  ambassador  in  London,  had  a  confi- 
dential communication  with  Lord  Derby 
upon  the  subject  of  his  Government's  inten- 
tions in  making  war  upon  Turkey.  This 
conversation  took  place  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1877.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time 
in  a  Memorandum  contained  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  No.  15,  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1878.  It  is  a  document  of  the  high- 
est importance,  not  only  because  it  enables 
the  world  to  compare  Russia's  statements  at 
Uie  commencement  of  the  war  with  her  pro- 
posals at  its  close,  but  also  because  it  proves 
how  fully  the  Russian  Government  laid  its 
intentions  before  the  English  Cabinet.  At 
the  end  of  July,  1877,  that  is,  about  six 
weeks  later,  this  conversation  of  Count 
Schouvaloff's  was  further  confirmed  by  what 
the  Emperor  Alexander  himself  said  to 
Colonel  Wellesley,  who  communicated,  the 
imperial  statement  to  Lord  Derby  in  August, 
1877. 

Count  Schouvaloff  observed  "that,  *  with 
regard  to  Constantinople,  our  assurances  can 
only  refer  to  taking  possession  of  the  town 
or  occupying  it  permanently.  It  would  be 
singular  and  without  precedent  if ^  at  [the 
outset  of  a  war,  one  of  the  belligerents  un- 
dertook beforehand  not  to  pursue  its  mili- 
tary operations  up  to  the  walls  of  the  capi- 
tal. It  is  not  impossible  that  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Turks,  especially  if  they  knew  them- 
selves to  be  guaranteed  against  such  an 
eventuality,  may  prolong  the  war,  instead  of 
bringing  it  to  a  speedy  termination.  When 
once  the  English  ministry  is  fully  assured 
that  we  shall  in  no  circumstances  remain  at 
Constantinople,  it  will  depend  on  England 
and  the  other  Powers  to  relieve  us  of  the 
necessity  of  even  approaching  the  town.' 
The  Count  admits  that  as  r^ards  the  Straits, 
thut  is  *  %  question  which  can  only  be  re- 


settled by  a  general  agreement.  *  He  after 
wards  states  that  *  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  Russia  is  that  she  should  put  an  end 
to  the  continual  crises  in  the  East — firstly, 
by  establishing  the  superiority  of  her  arms 
so  thoroughly  that  in  future  the  Turks  will 
not  be  tempted  to  defy  her  lightly ;  and 
secondly,  by  placing  the  Christians, 
especially  those  of  Bulgaria,  in  a  position 
which  would  effectually  guarantee  them 
against  the  abuses  of  Turkish  administra- 
tion. '  The  Count  will  not  admit  any  re- 
strictions on  the  operations  of  war,  be- 
cause the^must  remain  subordinated  to  mil- 
itary requirements.  *  But, '  he  adds,  *  the 
consequences  of  this  war  can  be  confined  be- 
forehand within  certain  limits  agreed  upon. 
We  could  give  at  the  present  moment  (8th 
June,  1877)  the  assurance  that,  if  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Powers  be  maintained,  and  the 
Porte  sues  for  peace  before  our  armies  cross 
the  Balkans,  the  Emperor  would  2^ree  not  to 
cross  that  line.  In  this  case  peace  might  be 
concluded  on  the  following  terras  : — Bul- 
garia, up  to  the  Balkans,  to  be  made  an 
autonomous  vassal  province  under  the  guar- 
antee of  Europe.  The  Turkish  troops  and 
officials  to  be  removed  from  it,  and  the 
fortresses  disarmed  and  razed.  Self -govern^ 
ment  to  be  established  in  it,  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  national  militia,  to  be  organized 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  Powers  to  agree 
to  assure  to  that  part  of  Bulgaria  which  is 
to  the  south  of  the  Balkans,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey,  the 
best  possible  guarantee  for  a  regular  admin- 
istration.' A  few  days  later  the  Russian 
Government  notified  to  Lord  Derby  ifis 
change  of  opinion  as  regarded  that  part  of 
Bulgaria  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans,  saying 
that  the  separation  of  Bulgaria  into  two 
provinces  would  be  impracticable.  '  Local 
information  proved  that  Bulgaria  must  re- 
main a  single  province,  otherwise  the  most 
laborious  and  intelligent  of  the  Bulgarian 
population,  and  notably  that  which  had 
suffered  from  Turkish  maladministration, 
would  remain  excluded  from  autonomous 
institutions. '  As  to  Montenegro  and  Servia, 
they  were 

To  receive  an  increase  of  territory,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  common  agreement.  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  to  be  provided  with  such  institu- 
tions as  may  by  common  consent  be  judged 
compatible  with  their  internal  state,  and  calcu- 
lated to  guarantee  them  a  good  indigenous 
administration.  These  provinces  being  situated 
conterminously  with  Austro-Hungary,  gives 
the  latter  a  right  to  a  preponderating  voice  in 
their  future  organization.  Servia,  like  Bulgaria, 
to  remain  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan, 
the  relations  of  the  suzerain  and  the  vassals 
to  be  defined  in  a  manner  to  prevent  disputes.* 
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As  regards  RoamanU,  which  has  just  pro- 
cUimed  its  independence,  the  Emperor  is  of 
opinion  that  this  is  a  question  whicn  cannot  he 
settled  except  hy  a  general  understanding.  If 
these  conditions  are  accepted  the  different 
cahinets  would  he  ahle  to  exercise  a  colleetiye 
pressure  on  the  Porte,  warning  it  that  if  it 
refused  it  would  he  left  to  tiJce  the  conse*- 
quences  <tf  the  war.  If  the  Porte  sues  for 
peace  and  accepts  the  terms  enumerated  ahove 
hefore  our  armies  have  crossed  the  line  of  the 
Balkans,  Russia  would  agree  to  make  peace, 
but  reserves  to  herself  the  right  of  stipulating 
for  certain  special  adyantages  as  compensation 
for  the  costs  of  the  war.  These  advantages 
would  not  exceed  the  nortion  of  Wessarabia 
oeded  in  1866  as  far  as  tne  northern  branch  of 
the  Danube  (that  is  to  say,  the  delta  formed 
by  the  mouths  of  that  river  remains  excluded), 
and  the  cession  of  Batoum  with  adjacent  terri- 
tory. In  this  case  Roumania  could  be  com- 
pensated by  a  common  agreement,  either  hj 
the  proclamation  of  its  independence,  or,  if  it 
remained  a  vassal  state,  by  a  portion  of  the 
Bobrudscha.  If  Auslro-Hungary,  on  her  side, 
demanded  compensation,  either  for  the  exten- 
sion acquired  by  Russia  or  as  a  security  against 
the  new  arrangements  above  mentioned  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Christian  Principalities  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Russia  would  not 
oppose  her  seeking  such  compensation  in 
Bosnia  and  partly  in  Herzegovina.  Such  are 
the  bases  to  which  hia  Majesty  the  Emperor 
would  give  his  consent,  with  a  view  of  Mtab- 
lishing  an  understanding  with  England  and 
with  Europe,  and  of  arriving  at  a  speedy 
peace.  Count  Schouvaloff  is  authorized  to 
sound  Lord  Derby  (preiMentir  Papinion)  on  the 
subject  of  these  conditions  of  peace,  without 
concealing  from  him  the  value  which  the  Im* 
perial  Cabinet  attaches  to  a  good  understanding 
with  the  Cabinet  of  London.  *  To  resume,  if 
the  Porte  sues  for  peace,  and  accepts  the 
above  terms  before  the  Russian  armies  have 
crossed  the  Balkans,  the  Emperor  would 
consent  not  to  press  the  operations  of  war  any 
further.  If  the  Turkish  Government  refuses, 
Russia  would  be  obliged  to  pursue  the  war 
until  the  Porte  was  forced  to  agree  to  peace. 
In  this  case  the  terms  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
might  be  altered.  In  thus  indicating  with 
perfect  openness  the  object  which  the  Emperor 
has  in  view,  and  which  he  will  not  exceed  so 
lone  as  the  war  is  confined  to  this  side  of  the 
Balkans,  his  Majesty  offers  a  means  of  localiz- 
ing the  war  and  preventing  the  dissolution  of 
the  Turkish  Empire ;  but  it  is  important  for 
the  Emperor  to  know  if,  within  the  limits 
indicated,  he  can  count  upon  the  neutrality 
indicated — a  neutrality  which  would  exclude 
even  a  temporary  occupation  of  Constantinople 
|uid  the  Straits  by  the  latter  Power.  Lord 
Derby  said  that  Count  Schouvaloff  could  not 
expect  to  receive  from  him  an  answer  to  pro- 
posals so  important  as  the  above,  and  that  he 
would  confer  on  the  subject  with  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Layard,  the  English  ambasaador  at 
Constantinople,  on  being  consulted  by  Lord  I 


Derby  as  to  these  terms  of  peace,  to  which 
Russia  would  agree  if  they  were  carried  oot 
be/ore  she  crossed  the  Balkans,  replied  in 
effect  that  such  terms  were  inadmissible. 
Mr.  Layard  deprecated  the  idea  of  Eng- 
land being  the  medium  of  commonica- 
ting  them  to  the  Porte.  He  virtually 
argued  in  favour  of  forcible  intervention 
on  behalf  of  Turkey,  for  he  wrote  :  *  It 
is  vital  to  our  gravest  interests,  to  inter- 
ests the  importance  of  which  no  worda 
can  adequately  describe,  much  leas  eimg- 
gerate,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  intetpoae 
to  save  the  Turkish  Empire  from  complete 
dissolution.'  Somewhat  later,  on  the  3nd 
of  August,  1877,  Mr.  Layard  states  that  the 
Sultan  *  could  not,  under  present  circmn- 
stances,  cither  propose  or  listen  to  any  con- 
ditions of  peace. '  This  is  founded  on  the 
recent  successes  of  the  Turkish  arms  at 
Plevna,  Eski  Sagra,  and  in  Asia.  The 
Turks  *  feel  confident  that  the  enemy  will 
be  ultimately  repulsed  and  driven  out  of 
Bulgaria,  as  he  has  been  out  of  Armenia.* 

It  was  about  the  20th  of  July,  1877,  that 
Colonel  Wellesley  made  the  following  very 
important  communication  to  Lord  Derby  : — 

• 

On  taking  leave  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at 
Biela  (Bulgaria)  on  the  80tli  ult.,  his  Majesty 
was  pleasra  to  make  certain  remarks  to  me 
respecting  the  present  political  situation,  with 
a  view  to  their  being  commnnicated  to  her 
.Majesty's  Ghnvemment.  After  my  interview  I 
made  a  abort  memorandum  of  his  Majcaty's 
observations,  which  I  have  now  the  honoor  to 
submit  to  your  Lordship.  I  submitted  the 
enclosed  memorandum  to  the  Emperor  before 
my  departure,  and  his  Majesty  informed  me 
that  it  was  correct.  At  the  Emperor*s  request 
I  had  the  honour  to  furnish  him  with  a  copy 
of  it. 

*  Memorandum. 

'  BleU,  Balgaria.  July  17-29. 1877. 
*  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  in  consequence 
of  the  false  reports  current  in  England  respect- 
ing  alleged  Russian  atrocities,  thought  it  miKht 
be  useful  for  me  to  report  persoMdly  to  her 
Majesty's  Qovcmroent  the  true  atate  of  affairs^ 
In  an  mterview  which  I  had  before  my  depar- 
ture his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  make  the 
following  remarks  to  me,  and  at  the  same  lime 
authorized  me  to  communicate  them  to  my 
Qovemment.  His  Majesty  repeated  what  be 
had  already  said  to  Lord  A.  Loftos  at  Livadia 
and  to  myself  at  Simnitsa.  The  object  of  th» 
present  war  was  aoMy  the  amelioralkm  of  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  populatieii  eC 
Turkey.  The  conditions  of  peace  required  hy 
the  Emperor  are  those  latelv  communicated  to 
Lord  Derby  by  Count  SchouvalofT,  and  wiH 
remain  the  same  as  long  as  England  maintain* 
her  position  of  neutrality.  11^  however.  Bog- 
land  abandons  that  poaitfon,  matters  will  have 
entered  on  a  new  phase.  Hia  Majeaiy  has  »• 
ideas  of  annexation  beyond  thai  perhapaof  the 
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territory  Russia  lost  in  1856,  and  perhaps  that 
of  a  certain  portion  of  Asia  Minor.  Tlie  Em- 
peror will  not  occupy  Constantinople  for  the 
sake  of  military  honour,  but  only  if  such  a 
step  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  march  of 
events.  His  Majesty  is  ready  to  enter  into 
nc^tiations  for  peace  if  suitaole  propositions 
are  made  by  the  SuHan,  but  mediation  in 
favour' of  Turkey  could  not' be  entertained. 
Europe  will  be  invited  to  a  Conference  for  the 
final  settlement  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 
The  Emperor  has  not  the  slightest  wish  or  in- 
tention in  any  way  to  menace  the  interests  of 
England,  either  with  regard  to  Constantinople, 
Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal,  or  India.  With  respect 
to  India,  his  Majesty  not  only  considers  it  im- 
possible to  do  so,  but  an  act  of  folly  if  practi- 
cable. His  Majesty  assured  me  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  formed  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  without  any  idea  of  aggression,  or 
of  o£fence  to  England,  with  which  country  his 
Majesty  has  every  desire  to  remain  on  friendly 
terms.  A  temporary  occupation  of  Bulgaria 
wiU  be  necessary.  His  Majesty  has  never 
entertained  hostile  feelings  towards  England, 
nor  has  he  desired  to  give  her  offence ;  but  if 
one  is  determined  to  ehereher  midi  d  quatorze 
heures,  it  is  easy  to  take  offence  at  anything. 
The  Emperor  fears  that  the  present  policy  of 
England  only  tends  to  encourage  the  Turks, 
and  consequently  to  prolong  the  war;  and 
considers  that  if  English  influence  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Porte,  the  Sultan  woiild  be 
ready  to  come  to  terms,  and  thus  a  war,  re- 
gretted and  felt  by  all  Europe,  would  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion.' 

<  Memorandum  for  Colonel  Wellesley. 

'  Angust  14, 1877. 
*  Her  Majesty's  Government  mive  considered 
the  communication  brought  by.  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley from  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  with  all 
the  attention  which  its  importance  deserves. 
They  have  received  with  satisfaction  the  state- 
mepi  made  by  his  Majesty  as  to  the  object  of 
the  war  in  which  he  is  engaged,  his  disclaimer 
of  any  extensive  ideas  of  annexation,  and  his 
readiness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace. 
They  are  grateful  for  the  assurance  which  he 
has  given  of  his  intention  to  respect  the  inter- 
ests of  England.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  contribute  to  the 
re-establisbment  of  peaoe,  and  in  the  mean- 
while they  have  no  intention  of  departing 
from  that  attitude  of  strict,  though  conditional, 
neutrality  which  they  have  hitherto  observed.' 

The  English  Government  goes  on  to  express 
its  intention  to  do  what  it  can  in  the  inte- 
rasts  of  peace,  and  declares  that  the  policy 
of  England  does  not  tend  to  encourage  the 
Turks,  and  so  prolong  the  war. 

From  these  important  documents,  dated 
June  and  July,  1877,  it  appears  that  the 
Russian  terms,  provided  peace  were  made 
before  the  Imperial  armies  crossed  the  Bal- 
kans, were  that  Russia  would  make  no  an- 
nexations except  that,  perhaps,  of  the  terri- 
tory Russia  lost  in  1856  in  Bessarabia,  and 


a  certain  'portion  of  Asia  Minor  ;  that  the' 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian populations  of  Turkey  was  to  be  attained 
by  meant  of  an  autonomous  Bulgarian  pro- 
vince north  and  south  of  the  Balkans  ;  by 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  being  provided 
with  institutions  judged  compatible  with 
their  internal  condition,  and  calculated  to 
guarantee  them  a  good  indigenous  adminis- 
tration. Austro-Hungary  was  to  have  a 
preponderating  voice  in  this  question. 
Montenegro  and  Servia  were  to  have  an  in- 
crease of  territory.  Servia,  like  Bulgaria, 
was  to  be  under  the  suserainty  of  the  Porte. 
The  independence  of  Roumania  was  to  be 
settled  by  general  agreement.  A  pledge 
was  given  by  Russia  that  she  would  not 
hold  Constantinople  permanently  ;  butl>oth 
Count  Schouvaloff,  in  his  conversation  with 
Lord  Derby,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
in  his  interview  with  Colonel  Wellesley,  dis- 
tinctly said  that  circumstances  might  lead 
Russia  to  OGcnpy  the  city  as  a  temporary 
measure.  Colonel  Wellesley's  words  are  : 
*  The  Emperor  will  not  occupy  ConBtanti- 
nople  for  the  sake  of  military  honour,  but 
only  if  such  a  step  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  march  of  events.'  The  question  of  the 
Straits  and  the  opening  of  the  Black  Sea 
was  only  to  be  •'  resettled  by  general  agree- 
ment.' The  Emperor  declared  he  had  no 
intention  of  menacing  England's  interests 
either  with  regard  to  Constantinople,  Egypt, 
or  the  Suez  Canal.  A  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  Bulgaria  would  bo  necessary. 
Europe  would  be  invited  to  a  Conference  for 
the  final  settlement  of  the  conditions  of 
peace. 

To  these  remarkably  outspoken  and  plain 
avowals  of  Russia's  demands,  if  peace  were 
made  before  her  armies  crossed  the  Balkans, 
the  English  Cabinet  replied  :  Her  Majesty's 
Government '  has  received  with  satisfaction 
the  statement  made  by  his  Majesty  as  to  the 
object  of  the  war  in  which  he  is  engaged,  his 
disclaimer  of  any  extensive  ideas  of  annexa- 
tion, and  his  readiness  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  peace. ' 

These  proposals  of  Russia,  which  in  some 
respects  at  least  gave  '  satisfaction  '  to  the 
English  Government,  were  not  laid  before 
the  Porte  ;  Mr.  Layard's  views,  and  the 
successes  of  Turkey  at  Plevna  and  in 
Armenia,  being  the  chief  causes  which  pre- 
vented negotiations  being  undertaken  on 
any  such  basis  in  the  summer  of  1877. 
Thus  the  war  was  allowed  to  proceed  with- 
out an  effectual  effort  being  made  to  stay  its 
course.  After  some  four  or  five  months  of 
terrible  fighting,  and  yet  more  terrible 
sufferings,  Turkey  utterly  succumbed  to  her 
adversary;     Then  it  was  that  the  Eastern 
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Question  entered  upon  a  new  phase — ^the 
phase  of  Russia  making  peace,  upon  her 
own  terms,  with  the  Ottoman  Power  as  it 
lay  prostrate  at  her  feet. 

The  exact  terms  of  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
at  San  Stefano,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  have 
now  been  communicated  to  Europe.  Their 
substance  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

» , 

The  opening  articles  of  the  treaty  relate  to 
Montenegro,  Servia,  Roamania,  and  Bulgaria. 
The  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Turkey  is  fixed 
at  1,410,000,000  roubles,  1,100,000,000  of 
which  are  represented  by  cessions  of  territoiy. 
No  guarantee  is  stipulated,  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  i^ptian  and  Bulgarian  tributes, 
or  of  a  cession  of  the  Turkish  fleet  The  treaty 
states  that  the  Russian  and  Turkish  Goveru- 
ments  shall  come  to  an  understanding  subse- 
quently upon  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  re- 
maining 810,000,000  roubles.  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro are  to  be  completely  independent,  and 
receive  increase  of  territory.  All  the  Bulgarian 
fortresses  are  to  be  demolished,  and  no  Turkish 
garrisons  will  remain  in  Bulgaria.  A  military 
road  is  to  be  established  for  the  Turkish  post 
and  telegraphs  and  the  passage  of  Turkish 
regular  troops,  who  will  not,  however,  be  al- 
lowed to  make  any  stay  in  the  country  while 
passing  through.  Mussulmans  may  return  to 
Bnlgaria.  If  within  two  years  hence  they 
shall  not  have  settled  all  affiiirs  connected 
with  their  property,  the  latter  will  bd  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows'  and  orphans'  fund. 
The  arrears  of  taxes  in  Bosnia  and  Herz^o- 
vina  are  not  to  be  claimed.  The  revenue  until 
1880  is  to  be  applied  to  indemnify  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  insurrection,  and  to  provide  for 
local  needs.  In  case  of  disputed  claims,  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  commissioners  will  act  as 
arbitrators.  The  navigation  of  the  Straits  is 
declared  free  for  merchant  vessels,  both  in 
time  of  peace  and  war.  50,000  Russian  troops, 
consisting  of  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  two 
of  cavalry,  will  occupy  Bulgaria  for  about  two 
years,  until  the  formation  of  a  Bulgarian 
militia,  the  strength  of  which  is  to  be  fixed 
later  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sian army  of  occupation  will  preserve  its  com- 
munications with  Russia,  both  by  way  of 
Roumania  and  by  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  Varna 
and  Bourgas,  and  the  necessary  depOts  will  be 
established.  The  Russian  troops  during  their 
stay  will  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  The  war  material  in  the  Bulgarian 
fortresses,  including  Shumla  and  Varna, 
remains  the  property  of  the  Porte.  Batoum, 
Ardahan,  Ears,  and  Bayaaid,  with  the  terri- 
tories comprised,  are  ceded  to  Russia.  A 
treaty  is  to  be  concluded  between  Turkey  and 
Roumania.  The  latter  is  to  become  quite  in- 
dependent and  is  authorised  to  make  her 
demand  for  indemnity  direct  to  the  Porte.  No 
indemnity  for  Montenegro  or  Servia  is  stipu- 
lated. Servians  and  Montenegrins  travelling 
or  established  in  Turkey  wiU  be  subject  to  the 
Ottoman  laws  in  so  far  as  the  latter  are  not 
contrary  to  international  law.    Russian,  Turk- 


ish and  Bulgarian  commissioners  wiH  deier^ 
mine  the  amount  of  the  Bulgarian  tribute 
according  to  the  average  actual  revenue. 

The  rSorms  stipulated  at  the  first  sitting  of 
the  Conference  wUl  be  applied  in  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina.  Thessaly  and  Epirus  will 
have  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  Crete  in 
1868.  The  privileges  of  the  monks  of  Rus- 
sian origin  at  Mount  Athos  are  maintained. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  oocupation  of  Erse- 
roum  or  Trebizond, .  but  the  Russian  troops 
have  the  right  to  embark  at  Trebizond,  on 
returning  to  Russia.  The  period  fixed  for  the 
Russian  evacuation  of  Turkish  territory  in 
Asia  is  six  months.  The  evacuation  of  Turk- 
ish territory  in  Europe  will  commence  immedi- 
ately, and  be  comj^eted  within  three  months. 
The  European  Commission  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube  pireserves  its  rights  intact. 
The  Porte  engages,  to  re-establish  the  naviga- 
tion at  its  own  expense,  and  to  indemnify 
private  persons  who  have  suffered  loss  by  tide 
war.  This  double  charge,  which  will  not 
amount  to  less  than  600,000  francs,  will  be 
deducted  from  the  sums  due  from  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Porte.  Pending  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  between  Russia 
and  Turkey^  the  present  tariffs  remain  as 
before  the  war.  Turkey  undertakes  to  settle 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit  all  actions  between 
Russian  and  Turkish  subjects,  and  to  execute 
immediately  all  legal  judgments  already  deliv- 
ered. The  treaty  declares  that  Russia,  not 
wishing  to  annex  territory,  receives  the  Do- 
brudscha,  in  order  to  cede  it  to  Roumania  in 
exchange  for  the  Roumanian  portion  of  Bes- 
sarabia. Bulgaria  is  to  be  constitute4  an 
autonomous  tributary  principality,  with  a 
Christian  governor  freely  elected  by  the  popu- 
lation, confirmed  by  the  Porte  with  the  assent 
of  the  Powers.  The  province  is  to  have  a 
national  militia.  Where  Bulgarians  are  mixed 
with  Turks,  Greeks,  and  others,  account  is  to 
be  taken  of  the  rt^ts  and  interests  of  all 
these  latter  peoples  m  the  elections  and  in  the 
preparations  of  the  organic  laws. 

There  is  much  that  is  good  in  these 
Preliminaries  of  Peace,  but  they  by  no 
means  do  enough  for  Groece.  Happily 
England  has  proposed  to  admit  a  represent- 
ative of  Greece  to  the  Congress.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  is  much  to  be  commended 
for  taking  that  step  ;  it  should  also  bear  in 
mind  the  question  of  Armenia.  To  this 
province  should  be  given  a  system  of  local 
self-government,  to  be  enjoyed  alike  by  the 
Armenian  Christians  and  by  the  industrious: 
and  orderly  Turkish  vill^p^  populations. 
They  should  all  be  united  together  to  defend 
themaelves  against  the  inroads  of  those  law- 
less savages,  the  Koords  and  Circassians, 
from  whom  the  Porte  is  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  defend  its  Armenian  subjects. 

But  wliatever  defects  there  may  be  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  it  is 
clear  that  they  do  not  infringe  in  ai^  way 
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the  statement  made  in  Jane  last  bj  Count 
Scbouvaloff  to  Lord  Derby,  nor  do  they  at- 
tack those  English  interests  which  the  latter 
declared  his  Government  could  not  allow  to 
be  assailed.  No  doubt  these  San  Stefano 
terms  go  beyond  the  demands  made  last 
summer  by  the  Bussian  ambassador,  but  he 
specially  intimated  that  those  demands  de- 
pended upon  his  Government  not  having  to 
prosecute  the  war  beyond  the  Balkan  ranges. 
The  Russian  armies  having  had  to  force  their 
way  .across  those  mountains  after  desperate 
iighting  and  severe  losses,  it  is  natural  that 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  exacted  by  the 
victor,  should  be  all  the  more  onerous.  It 
does  not  however  follow  that  Russia  alone 
is  to  settle  the  Eastern  Question  ;  indeed, 
she  has  herself  admitted  that  important  por- 
tions of  it  must  necessarily  be  submitted  to 
assembled  Europe.  Nor  will  Europe  con- 
sent simply  to  register  the  proposals  of  Rus- 
sia. On  the  contrary,  they  must  be  care- 
fully considered  by  all  the  great  Powers. 
If  they  would  do  so  with  the  hope  of  laying 
something  like  a  good  foundation  for  the 
future  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  gradual, 
though  perhaps  not  immediate,  solution  of 
the  many  intricate  questions  touching  the 
welfare  of  the  various  creeds  and  races  of 
wkat  was  European  Turkey,  that  hope  can 
only  be  realized  by  bringing  to  the  task  such 
a  spirit  of  justice  as  will  make  the  welfare 
of  Uiose  populations  and  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  paramount  to  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests 
of  all  Europe,  that  a  further  phase  of  this 
Eastern  Question  will  soon  be  reached  by 
the  meeting  of  a  European  Congress,  to 
settle  the  new  status  of  the  peoples  inhabit- 
ing the  Balkan  Peninsula.  This  is  the  great 
problem  to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer referred,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  0th  of  February,  1878,  when  he 
said  :  '  We  recognize  that  questions  have 
now  to  be  settled  the  discussion  of  which 
will  amount  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
system  of  South-Eastem  Europe.'  In  such 
a  question  England  must  and  ought  to  have 
a  voice  :  that  voice,  too,  must  be  on  the 
side  of  humanity,  freedom,  and  progress,  if 
it  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  both  her  inte- 
rests and  her  duty.  She  must  ally  herself  to 
the  living  forces  of  the  future,  instead  of 
crippling  herself  by  hopeless  efforts  to  up- 
hold the  effete  systems  of  the  past.  As  the 
Chancellor  truly  said,  '  England  is  the  fore- 
most representative  of  the  spirit  of  freedom. ' 
She  ought  therefore  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Eoropean  Powers  to  prove  herself  worthy  of 
this  nigh  vocation.  It  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  great  and  free  country  to  see  to 


it  that  she  declares,  with  no  uncertain  sound 
for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  right.  That  this 
may  be  so  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  Chancel- 
lor's words  :  '  I  wish  to  repudiate  with  all 
the  energy  I  can  command  .  .  .  that  there 
is  any  desire  on  our  part  to  cripple  or  fetter 
the  extension  of  free  and  good  government 
to  the  Christian  populations  in  Turkey.' 
That  is  a  wise  resolve,  for  thus  only  can  be 
obtained  the  end  which  Sir  Stafford  desires, 
viz.,  *  such  a  settlement  as  will  offer  reason- 
able promise  of  a  durable  peace  ;'  *  an 
arrangement  of  such  a  character  as  will  leave 
as  few  points  as  possible  of  contact  and  diffi- 
culty for  the  admission  of  intrigue  and 
future  struggle.'  If  Englfind's  Government 
enter  upon  the  work  of  the  '  reconstruction  ' 
of  the  whole  system  of  what  was  European 
Turkey  in  such  a  spirit,  and  remain  true  to 
it  throughout,  England  may  hope  to  see  that 
freedom,  of  which  she  is  *  the  foremost  rep- 
resentative,' dawn  upon  those  fair  provinces 
of  Europe  hitherto  blighted  by  the  misrule 
of  venal  and  tyranni^  pashas.  But.  the 
work  must  be  done  faithfully  and  thorough- 
ly, not  marred  in  the  doing  of  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Greek  kingdom  some  fifty  years 
ago. 

What  then  are  the  chief  questions  which 
Europe  is  now  called  upon  to  decide  or  rati- 
fy ?  First  comes  the  case  of  Roumania, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  into  an  inde- 
pendent State,  This  will  receive  general 
assent,  but  it  should  be  done  without  calling 
upon  Roumania  to  cede  that  portion  of  ter- 
ritory which  lies  just  to  the  north  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  gallant  fight 
and  national  sacrifices  made  by  the  Rouma- 
nians for  their  complete  independence  ought 
to  protect  them  from  any  diminution  what- 
ever of  their  country's  territory.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  conduce  more  to  the 
freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
(which  is  a  European,  and  especially  an 
Austro-German,  interest)  if  the  mouths  of 
that  great  river  were  in  the  hands  of  Rou- 
mania rather  than  Russia.  The  possession 
of  them  by  the  former  can  be  no  real  detri- 
ment to  the  latter,  for  Russia  has  ample 
power  to  protect  her  own  interests.  If, 
however,  she  insists  upon  taking  this  strip 
of  territory,  she  will  but  produce  feelings  of 
distrust  and  dislike  towards  herself  on  the 
part  of  the  Roumanians  ;  while  England,  by 
advocating  the  opposite  policy,  'will  gain 
their  good- will  and  confidence. 

An  increase  of  territory  and  complete  in- 
dependence bestowed  upon  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro should  also  receive  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  England  and  of  Europe.  Np  worse 
policy  can  be  pursued  than  that  of  a  nig- 
gardly attempt  to  restrict  such  an  increase. 
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It  would  be  a  far  wiser  policy  on  the  part  of 
such  powers  as  Austria  and  England  to  de- 
mand a  larger,  rather  than  a  smaller,  addi- 
tion of  territory  for  these  Servians  and  Mon- 
tenegrins. The-  only  effect  of  any  attempt 
to  diminish  what  it  is  proposed  now  to  give 
them  would  be  to  throw  them  wholly  into  the 
arms  of  Russia.  If  the  latter  power  be  as 
bad  as  her  enemies  paint  her,  what  folly  can 
be  greater  than  that  ol  so  dealing  with  these 
rising  nationalities  as  thus  to  force  them  to 
look  to  Russia  as  their  only  friend  9  If  the 
professed  opponents  of  the  Czar  are  blind 
enough  still  to  continue  this  stupid  policy, 
they  will  have  but  themselves  to  thank  that 
Russia's  influence  and  power  is  increased,  as 
it  surely  will  be. '  This  augmentation  of  the 
territory  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  affects 
Austria  more  than  any  other  country  :'  she 
should  therefore  be  specially  consulted  in 
the  matter.  This  Count  Schouvaloff  very 
properly^  admitted  in  his  conversation  with 
Lord  Derby  in  June,  1877.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  Bosnia 
should  be  given  to  Austria.  This  is  all  the 
more  just  and  reasonable  because  it  appears 
that  the  people  themselves  are  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  agree  to  such  a  transfer.  It  may 
well  be  so  both  from  geographical  and  com- 
mercial reasons,  and  also  because  the  inhabi- 
tant's are  Slaves,  like  their  neighbours  of  the 
Austrian  border  provinces.  Austro-Hungary 
cannot  do  better  for  its  own  interests,  at  any 
rate  since  the  great  changes  effected  by  the 
late  war,  than  befriend  to  the  utmost  Servia, 
Montenegro,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece.  These  countries  will  thereby  be- 
come reconciled  to  Austria,  and  cease  to 
look  upon  her  with  aversion  as  their  more 
or  less  avowed  adversary.  She  should  aim 
at  making  them  as  free  and  strong  as  pos- 
sible, and  so  win  them  to  her  instead  of 
driving  them  from  her.  The  opposite  policy 
Y:\[\  only  play  into  the  hands  of  Russia  by 
repelling  these  nationalities  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  State,  and  so  actually  obliging 
them  (often  much  against  their  will)  to  grav- 
itate towards  the  great  Northern  Power.  A 
more  short-sighted  policy  than  this  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  It  descends  to  an  infatu- 
ated blindness  when  advocated  by  those  who 
call  themselves  the  enemies  of  Russia.  En- 
emies I  If  such  they  be,  Russian  statesmen 
have  assuredly  far  more  reason  to  bless  them 
than  to  curse  them.  The  Slave  populations 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  must  and  will  be- 
come free.  They  have  as  much  right  to 
throw  off  a  hated  yoke  as  Italians  or  Hun- 
garians. If  Austria  and  the  Western  Pow- 
ers be  wise,  they  will  aid  the  Slave  in  so 
doing,  by  demanding  for  him  real  and  com- 
plete emancipation.     That  is  the  best,  in- 


deed the  only,  Way  of  defeating  whatever 
of  sinister  or  selfish  there  may  be  in  the 
designs  of  Russian  politicians  or  diplo- 
matists. Those  who  think  the  worst  of  the 
Government  of  St.  Petersburg  should  be 
foremost  in  demanding  the  largest  possible 
increase  of  the  liberties  of  Roumania,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  with  due 
regard  to  the  claims  of  each.  These  coun- 
tries desire  freedom,  they  do  not  desire  sub- 
jection to  the  Czar  in  the  place  of  subjection 
to  the  Sultan.  English  and  Austrian  inter- 
ests are  therefore  clearly  in  harmony  with 
the  independence  of  these  countries.  Once 
contented  with  their  lot,  the  intrigues  of 
Pan-Slavist  or  other  societies  will  be  ren- 
dered hopeless.  If  England  and  France, 
Austria  and  Italy,  adopt  this  policy  of 
effectually  assisting  these  rising  nationalities, 
they  will  feel  that  their  libertaes  have  the 
friendly  support  of  those  Governments,  at 
least  as  much  as  that  of  St.  Petersbui^.  If 
this  latter  should  harbour  selfish  designs,  she 
will  find  them  baffled  by  the  fact  of  real  in- 
dependence and  national  self-government 
having  spread  contentment  among  Slave  and 
Greek  populations,  hitherto  kept  in  a  per- 
petual ferment  of  discontent  by  the  misrule 
of  alien,  tyrannical,  and  venal  pashas.  Yet 
it  was  in  aid  of  this  same  Porte  that  some 
Englishmen,  in  their  blindness,  would  have 
had  English  blood  and  treasure  wasted,  not 
seeing  (what  the  last  twenty-two  years  have 
abundantly  proved)  that  the  Turkish  Gorera- 
ment  is  rotten — ^that  to  seek  to  maintain  it, 
is  not  only  to  strive  after  the  impossible, 
but  also  to  alienate  the  peoples  who  hate  the 
Porte's  perverse  supremacy,  and  thereby 
throw  them  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 

Hungarians  seem  especially  inclined  to 
adopt  me  short-sighted  policy  of  upholding 
Turkish  rule.  They  have  some  excuse  for 
their  blindness,  for  they  cannot  forget  the 
brutality  with  which  the  autocrat  Nicholas 
put  down  their  liberties.  Now  there  is  no 
lover  of  freedom  who  does  not  rejoice  that 
that  monstrous  wrong  has  been  righted,  and 
Hungary's  ancient  rights  restored,  so  that 
she  is  to-day  the  free  member  of  a  free  State. 
But  Hungarians  must  be  reminded  that  they 
are  not  the  only  people  who  have  a  right  to 
freedom.  The  Slave  and  the  Greek  have 
just  as  much  right  to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Sultan  as  ever  the  Hungarians  had  to 
get  rid  of  the  past  tyranny  of  the  Hapsburg 
or  the  Czar.  Now  no  Slave,  till  lately  gov- 
erned by  Turkey,  has  any  wish  to  be  gov-  * 
emed  from  St.  Petersburg,  but  from  Buch- 
arest, Belgrade,  Cettinge,  or  Timova,  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  forced,  indeed,  to 
choose  between  Czar  or  Sultan,  he  will  no 
doubt  choose  the  former  ;  but  if  he  obtain 
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the  opportunity  of  becoming  really  free  froni, 
bothy  and  of  being  governed  by  nilers  of  his 
own  choice,  he  will  avail  himself  of  such 
an  occasion  as  readily  as  Italians  seized  upon 
the  good  fortune  of  freeing  themselves  from 
French  interference  and  from  Austrian  rule. 
It  is  further  proposed  to  create  a  semi- 
independent  Bulgaria  stretching  from  the 
Danube  to  the  south  of  [the  Balkans.  The 
more  nearly  independent  this  province  is,  the 
better  hope  there  will  be  for  a  settlement 
which  will  prove  lasting.  To  free  it  alto- 
gather  from  the  Porte,  with  the  exception 
of  paying  a  fixed  annual  tribute,  would  be 
the  best  arrangement.  To  deliver  it  wholly 
from  Turkish  soldiers  and  Turkish  police, 
would  be  to  deliver  it  from  the  chances  of 
future  disturbance,  and  would  therefore  be 
good  alike  for  Bulgaria  and  for  Europe. 
That  there  must  be  a  temporary  occupation 
of  the  province  by  Russian  troops  during  the 
process  of  forming  a  local  administration  and 
police,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  its  freedom  has 
been  effected.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
better  if  that  freedom  had  been  the  work  of 
united  Europe,  instead  of  being  left  to  the 
strong  arm  of  Russia  alone  ;  but  this  latter 
instrumentality  having  been  allowed  to 
operate  singly,  at  the  cost  of  immense  sacri- 
fices, Russia  naturallv  claims  to  be  the  sole 
guardian.  Happily  it  is  for  her  interest  to 
exercise  her  guardianship  with  moderation 
and  without  a  needless  prolongation  of  it ; 
for  were  she  to  act  otherwise  she  would  but 
set  Bulgarians  against  her,  and  alienate  those 
whom  it  is  her  interest  to  conciliate.  The 
question  of  the  southern  boundary  of  this 
province  is  one  of  no  slight  difficulty,  for  in 
that  direction  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  pop- 
ulations meet  and  intermingle.  To  bring 
Bulgaria  down  to  Salonica  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust  to  the  Greek,  and  to  include 
Adrianople,  unfair  to  the  Turk,  if  indeed  (as 
seems  for  the  present  likely)  the  Turks  and 
their  Sultan  are  still  to  rule  over  Constanti- 
nople and  an  adjoining  territoir  of  limited 
extent.  But  the  boundaries  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  not  only  to  allow  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  Bulgarian  province,  but  also 
of  a  greatly  enlarged  Greece.  This  latter 
kingdom  ought  to  be  increased  by  at  least 
the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Albania  and  Macedonia.  An  addition  of 
this  description,  together  with  the  island  of 
Crete,  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  Greece. 
Without  some  such  arrangement  the  claims 
of  the  Greeks  will  remain  unsatisfied,  and 
thereby  the  durability  of  the  new  order  of 
things  will  be  imperilled.  If  English  inter- 
ests are  to  be  considered  in  the  matter,  they 
rlcarly  point  to  England's  supporting  such  a 
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policy.  By  all  means  let  the  Slaves  be  de- 
livered from  Turkish  misrule,  but  no  less 
deliverance  should  be  given  to  the  Greeks. 
If  the  former  have  found  a  friend  in  Russia, 
the  latter  should  find  one  in  England. 
But  to  leave  Greece  confined  to  her  present 
miserable  limits  would  be  equally  unwise 
and  unjust.  To  do  so  would  merely  be  lay- 
ing up  a  cause  of  certain  discontent  and 
difficulty  for  the  future.  The  exact  limits, 
of  those  territorial  changes  must  be  left  to 
the  care  of  a  European  Congress.  Difficult 
though  the  task  may  be,  it  does  not  offer  any 
insuperable  obstacles.  It  requires  chiefiy  to 
be  directed  by  a  spirit  of  justice,  an  honest 
determination  to  reconstruct, South-Eastem 
Europe  with  a  special  view  to  the  well-being 
and  contentment  of  its  various  creeds  and 
races. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  Straits  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  are  of  Euro- 
pean importance.  It  is  satisfadory  to 
know  that  they  are  admitted  to  be  so  on 
all  hands,  and  must  therefore  be  determined 
by  general  i^eement.  It  may  be  desirable 
to  maintain  these  regulations  as  they  now 
stand,  but  not  a  little  is  to  be  said  .in  favour 
of  allowing  the  vessels  of  all  nations — ships- 
of  war  or  merchantmen — ^to  pass  though  the 
Straits  as  freely  as  they  pass  in  and  out  of 
the  Baltic. 

There  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to 
which  all  the  ^Powers,  and  none  more  than 
England,  should  direct  their  earnest  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  the  establishment  and  future 
maintenance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
throughout  these  countries  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  this  great  boon  for  all,  whether 
Mahomedan  or  Christian,  Bulgarian  or  Greek, . 
Jew  or  Slave.  What  with  oppression  by 
Turkish  rulers,  and  their  refusal  to  admit 
judicial  equality  as  between  believers  and 
unbelievers  ;  wnat  with  the  feuds  and  jeal- 
ousies between  different  denominations  of 
Christians  ;  what  with  the  ill-treatment  of 
Jews  by  Roumanians  and  Servians — the 
great  principles  of  civil  and  i^ligious  liberty 
have  been  shamefully  trampled  under  foot. 
If  England  be,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer justly  said  she  was,  '  the  foremost 
representative  of  the  spirit  of  freedom, '  here 
is  a  field  in  which  her  great  influence  may 
work  to  the  good  of  these  various  peoples 
so  long  misgoverned,  as  well  as  to  her  own 
honour.  How  great  is  the  necessity  for  un- 
dertaking such  a  work  is  known  to  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  things  in  South- 
Eastem  Europe.  But  as  much  has  been 
said,  and  very  justly  said,  of  Mahomedan 
oppression,  it  is  only  right  to  add  that  Turks 
arc  not  the  only  sinners  against  the  principle- 
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of  toleration.  It  is  only  too  tnie  that  the 
Divine  command  —  *  Therefore  all  things 
whatever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ' — has  been 
habitually  set  at  nought  by  Christian  rulers 
in  Church  and  State  throughout  the  world, 
from  the  days  of  Constantine  to  the  present 
hour.  The  following  statement,  by  a  Bul- 
garian Protestant,  proves  how  real  is  the 
need  for  seeing  that  all  creeds  and  races  have 
religious  liberty  guaranteed  to  them  in  the 
future. 

Francho  Tourgoroff,  pastor  of  the  first 
Bulgarian  Protestant  Church  at  Bansko, 
Satnokov  Macedonia,  thus  writes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  1878. 

1.  The  sufferings  of  the  Protestant  people  in 
Bulgaria  at  the  hands  of  the  Qreek  Church 
authorities  have  been  very  great  for  v^rs 
past,  and  now  are,  and  no  confidence  should 
on  any  account  be  placed  in  the  promises  of 
the  said  Church ;  but  a  clause  should  be  in- 
serted in  fhe  treaty  with  the  European  Powers 
to  secure  full  liberty  of  worship  to  Protestants 
and  Dissenters  from  the  Greek  Church. 

2.  The  spirit  ol  cruelty,  oppression,  and 
saperstition  of  Ihe  Greek  Church  in  Bulgiria 
is.  as  great  as  thltt  of  the  Romish  Church  at 
th(B  time  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

8.  I  was  myself  more  than  once  imprisoned 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Greek  Church  authori- 
ties ;  and  last  year  my  life  would  have  been 
taken  had  not  it  been  for  the  active  interfer- 
ence of  Mr.  Blunt,  the  English  consul  at 
Salonica. 

4.  The  Mahomedan  government  officers, 
when  uninfluenced,  allow  us  free  religious 
liberty,  and  permitted  us  to  have  the  quiet  use 
of  the  Lord  s  day ;  and  in  some  cases  have 
even  suspended  collecting  taies,  being  told  we 
transacted  no  secular  business  on  that  day. 

6.  Much  of  the  suffering  of  the  poor  Bulga- 
rians has  been  from  the  rich  membors  of  the 
'Greek  Church,  together  with  the  Turkish  tax- 
gatherers  and  governors,  who  for  their  own 
unjust  profit  unite  together  and  plunder  the 
.people. 

6.  Before  the  war  began  the  Protestants 
vwere  threatened  by  the  members  of  the  Gredc 
Church  that  as  soon  as  Russia  comes  they  will 
be  skinned  alive,  and  letters  of  last  week 
inform  us  that  persecutions  by  the  Greek 
Church  have  begun  already. 

7.  The  Protestant  ministers  and  people  in 
Bulgaria  dreaded  the  apj^roach  of  the  Russian 
authority,  joined  as  it  is  to  the  dark,  cruel, 
and  superstitious  Greek  Church ;  and  at  the 
approach  of  the  Bashi-Bacooks,  some  of  the 
men  dared  not  flee  with  the  Russians  for  safety, 
but  remained,  and  were  massacred  by  the 
Bsshi-Baiooks,  in  their  pUoe  of  worship. 

8.  Lastly,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  statu- 
tory declamtion  of  the  correctness  and  ^th- 
fulness  of  the  above  statements. 

(Signed)  Francho  Toursoroff, 

Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bansko. 


Such  a  picture  shows  how  deeply  rooted 
is  the  abomination  of  religious  persecution. 
Now  is  the  time  to  attack  and  overthrow  it. 
More  especially  is  it  necessary  to  protect  the 
smaller  religious  bodies  from  such  injustice, 
inasmuch  as  the  larger  ones  are  bettor  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  Mahomedans, 
too,  who  are  left  to  dwell  under  the  newly- 
formed  governments  merit  peculiar  care, 
because  from  the  very  fact  of  the  past  tyran- 
ny of  the  Turkish  officials,  the  Mussulmans 
who  remain  run  the  risk  of  becoming  the 
victims  of  retaliatory  vengeance.  The  con- 
suls of  the  Christian  powers,  and  foremost 
those  of  England,  should  carefully  watch, 
and  faithfully  report  to  their  Governments, 
every  instance  of  religious  oppression,  and 
so  expose  the  perpetrators  of  this  great  evil, 
to  whatever  race  or  creed  they  may  belong. 

In  this  matter  the  kingdom  of  Greece  de- 
serves special  praise  for  the  complete  civil 
and  religions  liocrty  which  its  constitution 
gives  to  all  its  subjects  alike.  Only,  quite 
lately  M.  Gennadius,  the  Greek  Charge 
d*  Affaires,  in  a  public  speech  pointing  out 
the  material  progress  Greece  has  ^ladc  dur- 
ing a  single  generation,  added  :  '  We  have 
instituted  a  wide-spread  educational  organi- 
zation, free  of  charge,  unscctarian,  and  doing 
the  work  of  the  Greeks,  not  of  the  kingdom 
only,  but  of  all  the  East.  There  is  no 
branch  of  science  or  learning  in  which  wc 
cannot  show  men  fully  equal  to  the  European 
average  ;  and  the  Jews,  who  during  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Ionian  Islands  enjoyed  no  cit- 
izen rights,  were  admitted  to  an  equal  position 
with  any  Greek  citizen,[not  by  any  special  en- 
actment, but  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  union, 
for  there  never  existed  with  us  any  disabili- 
ties ;  and  King  George  counts  no  more  faith- 
ful and  contented  subjects  than  our  Israelite 
brethren  of  Corfu,  as  they  themnclves  de- 
clared about  a  year  ago  by  their  spontaneous 
notifications  to  the  English  press,  and  by  the 
expressions  of  g^tification  conveyed  to  me 
personally  by  some  of  their  co-religionists  in 
this  country.  And  I  may  add  tliat  there 
exists  no  Mussulman  community,  except  per- 
haps in  India,  more  contented  and  free  than 
our  Mussulman  fellow-citizens  at  Chalcis,  to 
whom  all  public  posts  are  as  widely  open  as 
to  any  (trcek  at  Athens.'  This  is  as  it 
sliould  be.  Such  an  example  is  well  worth 
the  imitation  of  the  new  government  of  Bul- 
garia ;  it  is  specially  to  be  commended  to 
Roumania  and  Hervia,  to  the  members  of 
every  race  and  creed  thoughout  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  The  fact  of  the  complete  civil 
and  religious  liberty  thus  given  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  (f  reek  kingdom  is  a  strong 
argument  for  increasing  that  kingdom  to  the 
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utmost  possible  extent  which  circumstances 
permit.  England  can  adopt  no  better  and 
no  wiser  course  than  to  further  such  exten- 
it  is  both  right  and  expedient,  from 
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whatever  point  of  view  it  is  looked  at  by 
English  statesmen.  The  influence  of  such 
a  kingdom  extending  over  as  wide  an  area 
as  possible  would  do  incalculable  good.  It 
could  not  fail  to  promote  the  great  cause  of 
freedom  among  all  the  other  races  of  South- 
Eastem  Europe.  They  would  inevitably 
have  to  follow  such  a  lead,  even  if  they  were 
otherwise  disposed.  As  it  is,  the  people  of 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro, though  grateful  (as  indeed  they 
should  be)  for  the  assistance  afforded  to  them 
by  Russia,  show  no  inclination  to  be  gov- 
erned from  St.  Petersburg.  They  would  be 
further  stimulated  to  obtain  complete  free- 
dom and  the  largest  liberties,  both  civil  and 
religious,  if  they  saw  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  a  constitntion  free  as  that  of  Eng- 
land herself.  Thus  liberty  and  contentment 
would  become  the  normal  condition  of  the 
peoples  once  misruled  by  the  incapable, 
venal,  and  oppressive  government  of  the 
Porte.  Not  only  would  such  a  change  ren- 
der foreign  intrigues  helpless,  and  secret  so- 
cieties useless,  but  it  would  exercise  the  hap- 
piest influence  upon  Russia  herself.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  Slave  and  Greek  national- 
ities on  her  south-western  frontier  could  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  free  system  with- 
out creating  among  the  Russian  people  a  de- 
sire to  possess  a  like  freedom  themselves. 
It  might  very  possibly  not  take  just  the  same 
outward  forms,  but  in  one  shape  or  another 
it  would  assuredly  make  its  way  into  the 
land  of  the  Czars.  Russia  can  no  more 
escape  the  influences  of  liberty  and  progress 
than  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  have  escaped 
them.  The  Bonapartes,  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
all  the  former  rulers  of  Italy,  have  had  either 
to  accept  free  institutions  or  else  have  been 
overthrown  by  them.  The  Romanoffs 
equally  will  have  to  adapt  their  rule  to  the 
liberal  movement  which  has  overflown  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  or  share  the  fate 
of  those  who  offer  to  it  a  blind  and  unavail- 
ing resistance.  The  more  completely  Russia 
is  surrounded  by  free  nations  the  more  cer- 
tain is  she  herself  to  swell  their  numbers. 
Nor  are  the  signs  wanting  that  she  is  capable 
of  wise  and  timely  reform.  The  abolition 
of  serfdom,  the  enlargement  of  communal 
and  municipal. liberties,  the  reform  of  civil 
and  criminal  procedure,  the  institution  of 
juries,  the  furtherance  of  national  educa- 
tion, the  more  equitable  system  of  taxation 
and  of  conscription,  the  lessening  of  press 
restrictions,  are  all  proofs—  given  within  the 


last  twenty  years — not  only  that  Russia  has 
to  submit  to  the  great  law  of  progress,  but 
that  she  is  capable  of  adapting  herself  to  it. 
The  formation  on  her  southern  frontier  of 
new  nationalities,  freely  governed  and  con- 
tented, in  place  of  a  system  at  once  corrupt 
and  tyrannical,  based  upon  polygamy  (the 
degradation  of  woman)  and  slavery  (the  de- 
gradation of  humanity),  cannot  but  be  pro- 
ductive of  good.  Such  a  change  furthers 
the  cause  not  only  of  liberty,  but  of  order  ; 
it  is  the  victory  alike  of  justice  and  of  prog- 
ress. As  such  it  harmonizes  with  the  inter- 
ests of  all  Europe,  and  with  the  interests  of 
no  country  more  than  with  those  of  Eng- 
land herself,  *  the  foremost  representative  of 
the  spirit  of  freedom. ' 

John  W.  Probyn. 

P.S. — If  it  be  true,  as  is  said,  that  '  the 
Austrian  Government  insists  above  all  things 
on  the  assembling  of  the  Congress,  and  re- 
serves all  its  objections,  as  far  as  possible, 
until  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  are 
face  to  face,'  Austria  is  taking  the  right 
course  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
England  will  act  with  AustrSi  in  this  matter, 
and  not  break  away  from  her,  as  the  English 
Government  unfortunately  did  in  the  case  of 
the  Berlin  Memorandum  ! — J.  W.  P. 
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ARD  Green,  M.A.  Yol.  II.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

The  Constitutitmal  History  of  England:  its 
Origin  and  Deeelopment.  By  William 
Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History.  Vol.  HI.  Oxford  :  The  Clarendon 
Press. 

History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
Abolition  of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction.  By 
Richard  Watson  Dixon,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
Smith,*  Elder,  and  Co. 

Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History.  By 
William  Bright,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Oxford  :  Claren- 
don Press. 

These  works  illustrate  both  the  extent  to 
which  the  study  of  English  history  is  now 
being  carried  and  the  variety  of  the  points  of 
view  from  which  it  is  being  regardea.  Each 
of  them  is  a  serious  and  systematic  attempt 
to  represent  either  a  special  important  phase 
of  the  history  of  England,  or  to  give  us  such 
a  view  of  its  course  and  currents  as  will  place 
the  reader  abreast  of  the  latest  results  of  his- 
torical  criticism   and   antiquarian  research. 
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We  have  said  they  are  all  serious  works,  and 
to  the  case  of  one  of  them  at  least — ^Mr.  Dix- 
on's History  of  the  Church — ^the  qualifying 
adjective  is  applicable  after  a  fashion  that  is 
scarcely  complimentary.  We  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  further  on  upon  this  work.  We 
have  placed  Mr.  Green's  fascinating  volume 
first  in  order,  both  because  of  its  eminent  lit- 
erary merits  and  because  it  ranges  over  a 
much  wider  field  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
We  have  here  the  second  volume  of  that  ^  Hist 
tory  of  the  English  People  '  the  first  volume 
of  which  we  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review.  We  find  in  it  the  same  characteris- 
tics which  we  noted  in  the  former  instalment ; 
the  same  power  of  taking  the  results  attained 
by  students  and  investigators,  and  weaving 
thefn  together  into  a  new  whole,  in  which, 
with  artistic  distinctness,  the  numerous  tribu- 
tary elements  of  our  national  story  are  blended 
together,  and  are  made  to  show  to  us  the  de- 
velopment of  England  in  the  process  of  its 
growth.  We  find  the  same  power  of  pictu- 
resque treatment,  which,  however,  is  so  ad- 
mirably held  in  hand,  that  the  incidents  and 
illustrations  that  lend  force  and  vividness  to 
^he  narrative  rarely  overload  or  make  subordi- 
nate the  principles  which  they  expose  to  light. 
It  is  this  unif3rmg  faculty,  this  power  of  dis- 
cerning the  motive-forces  that  have  been 
steadily  working  through  the  centuries  pro- 
ducing the  English  nation,  and  of  doing  so  with 
such  rare  literary  grace  and  felicity,  that  the 
sentences  of  the  work  often  seem  to  linger  on 
the  air  like  the  cadence  of  distant  music,  which 
is  certain  to  make  this  history  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  our  English  histories.  We  expect 
that  it  will  be  to  the  rising  generation  what 
Hume  and  Smollett's  tomes  were  to  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  what  Macau- 
lay  has  been  to  the  men  of  middle  age  of 
the  present  time.  It  is  not  a  history  which 
we  should  recommend  to  readers  at  the 
outs|t  of  their  historical  studies,  for  it  is 
only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are 
already  in  some  measure  familiar  with  the 
ground  over  which  it  takes  them ;  and  to 
them  it  reveals  new  views  that  come  upon 
U3  like  fresh  discoveries  in  the  toil  worn  and 
beaten  tracks  over  which  we  had  so  often 
travelled  before.  The  second  volume  is  di- 
vided into  two  main  sections — ^the  Monarchy 
from  1461  to  1540,  and  the  Reformation  from 
1540  to  1608 — ^the  Monarchy  as  it  grew  to 
maturity  in  the  hands  of  the  Tudors,  and  the 
Reformation  as  it  was  completed  with  Eliza- 
b3th,  after  whose  death  the  *  English  people ' 
were  subjected  to  new  transformations.  This 
mode  of  classifying  history  according  to  sub- 
jects cannot  be  always  chronolo^cally  exact, 
and  there  is  a  danger  of  gaimng  dramatic 
unity  and  completeness  at  the  expense  of 
truth.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Mr. 
Green,  who  has  adopted  this  plan,  is  much 
less  guilty  of  exaggeration  for  rhetorical  effect 
than  Macaulay  was,  or  even  than  Mr.  Froude. 
He  has  been  warned  probably  by  the  errors  of 
both  these  writers  against  the  danger  of  paint- 
ing historical  portraits  for  the  sake  of  produc- 
ing contrasted  effects.    It  cannot  be  said  that  | 


he  underrates  the  power  of  historical  person- 
ages or  great  personalities — ^indeed  in  the  case 
of  Thomas  Cromwel^  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
rather  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  But  he 
does  not  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  show 
the  important  parts  they  played  and  the  great 
influence  they  exerted,  to  depict  them  as 
either  the  heroes  or  the  villains  of  the  histo- 
rians who  write  for  effect.  Even  when  deal- 
ing with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  presenting 
her  character  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
criticism,  he  avoids  dogmatism  on  points  as 
to  which  the  evidence  is  incomplete  or  con- 
flicting. He  does  not  follow  Mr.  Fronde's 
example  of  making  too  much  of  the  doubtful 
casket  letters,  and  he  brings  no  accusation 
against  Mary  as  the  murderess  of  Bamley — 
moot  points,  both  of  these,  whiph  will  prob- 
ably never  be  finally  resolved.  In  his  por- 
traiture of  Henry  VIH.  we  have  the  king  in 
different  guise  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Froude 
represents  him,  with  his  foibles  and  faults  as 
well  as  with  his  strength  and  vigour,  but 
much  more  like  the  man  '  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived.'  Elizabeth  too  is  exhibited  to  us  with 
all  the  elements  of  her  powerful  individuality, 
but  also  with  her  indubitable  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings ;  and  even  the  miserable 
*  bloody  Manr'  is  made  to  appear — ^though 
her  errors  and  crimes  are  in  no  way  condoned 
or  treated  lightly — in  a  more  human  aspect 
than  that  in  which  she  is  often  presented.  It 
would  req|uire  more  space  than  we  can  spare 
to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Green's  treatment  of  the 
Reformation,  the  masterly  analysis  of  its  varied 
phases,  and  of  the  numerous  and  not  always 
consistent  or  harmonious  elements  and  forces 
which  produced  it.  Even  here  we  have  the 
same  picturesque  treatment  and  the  same 
vivid  presentation  of  the  suggestive  cross- 
lights,  without  estimating  which,  as  well  as 
the  main  currents  of  influences,  we  cannot 
understand  oi^  sympathetically  relate  our- 
selves to  the  epoch  and  the  work  achieved 
in  it.  We  must  not  however  omit  to  note, 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
work,  the  admirable  w^ay  in  which  the  con- 
nections of  the  domestic  movements  among 
the  English  people  with  the  great  politictu 
developments  on  the  continent  are  brought 
into  prominent  relief.  It  has  been  Mr.  Green's 
great  purpose  to  enable  liis  readers  to  under- 
stand the  English  people  in  all  their  varied 
movements  and  developments,  and  hb  con- 
spicuous success  in  this  is  his  greatest,  though 
far  from  being  his  only,  merit. 

We  cannot  4^ell  upon  Professor  Stubbs's 
laborious  and  faithful  Constitutional  History, 
completed  with  this  third  volume,  at  the 
length  which  it  well  deserves,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  that  we  should.  Of  course  there  is 
not  the  same  fascination  in  either  the  subject 
or  its  treatment  as  in  Mr.  Green's  volume,  and 
any  attempt  to  adorn  it  with  similar  literary 
and  artistic  graces  would  indeed  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  character  of  the  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs's  high  qualities  are  of  another 
though  not  less  valuaole  order.  Yet  it  will 
be  found  that  the  same  results  are  illustrated 
in     both    works,    though     after    different 
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fasbions.  As  Mr.  Oreen  shows  us  the  mon* 
archy  growing  to  the  height  of  ita  ^wer  in 
the  Tudor  period,  Professor  Stubbs  exhibits 
to  us  the  process  and  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  monarchic  principle  and  the  causes 
peculiar  to  England  which  brought  about  this 
result,  although  the  result  itself  was  common 
to  other  countries  as  well.  In  a  similar  way, 
while  Mr.  Green  traces  and  vividly  portrays 
the  individual  influences  that  helped,  in  con- 
junction with  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  to 
give  us  the  Reformation,  Professor  Stubbs 
exhibits  to  us  these  tendencies  and  shows 
them  ojierating.  Thus  he  makes  manifest  to 
us  the  various  forces  both  of  a  political  and 
a  religious  nature  which  were  liberated  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  imity  of  the 
earlier  centuries  of  our  history.  This  *  liber- 
ation ^  he  regards  as  '  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  phenomena  which  distinguish 
modem  from  medissval  history. '  All  through 
— ^in  such  changes  as  the  transformation  of  the 
old  English  baronage  into  the  modern  nobil- 
ity, the  altered  position  of  the  Church,  and 
the  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  Commons 
— ^we  see  the  making  of  the  new  period  going 
on,  and  the  preparation  for  the  final  struggle 
between  the  Commons  and  the  Crown  which 
has  long  since  been  decided.  Professor  Stubbs 
has  to  do  with  an  earlier  period  (the  fifteenth 
century)  than  Mr.  Green  in  his  second  volume, 
but  the  problems  handled  by  both  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  the  processes  are  worked 
out  to  the  results  whicn  both  in  different 
ways  illustrate.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to 
odd  that  Professor  Stubbs^  s  Constitutional  His- 
tory is  sure  to  remain  a  standard  work  on  such 
questions  as  are  dealt  with  in  his  various 
chapters — such  as  Parliamentary  Antiquities 
and  the  Social  and  Political  Influences  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  will  probably 
aslmme  a  place  of  authority  parallel  with  that 
so  long  and  worthily  occupied  by  the  works 
of  Mr.  Hallam. 

If  Mr.  Dixon  means  to  continue  his  history 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  same  elab- 
orateness of  detail  as  is  set  forth  in  this  first 
volume  it  will  be  at  any  rate  a  magnum  ojyus 
in  quantity.  A  large  book  of  over  five  hun- 
dred pages  takes  us  over  only  about  eight 
years,  or  from  1529  to  1537.  We  have  said 
above  that  it  is  a  very  serious  work,  and  it  is 
so  not  only  from  its  treatment,  but  also  from 
its  subject.  We  should  scarcely  gather  from 
Mr.  Dixon^s  carefully  compiled  narrative  that 
there  was  an  English  laity  as  well  as  an  Eng- 
lish clergy  concerned  with  and  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  England.  We  willingly 
give  him  the  credit  of  carefulness  and  in- 
dustry, but  there  our  commendations  must 
stop.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  lack  of  lit- 
erary capacity  that  he  fails  to  show  us  the  liv- 
ing operating  forces  and  the  actual  principles 
at  work  in  the  Church  and  the  nation.  He 
has  so  entirely  fixed  his  attention  on  the  mere 
details  of  his  subject  that  he  never  gets  fur- 
ther than  the  outside.  With  all  its  learning, 
Mr.  Dixon's  history  will  never  take  a  high 
place  either  with  the  general  reader  or  with 
the  clergy,  for  whom  we  should  say  it  was 


mainly  written.     What  other  raisim  d^itre  it 
can  have,  we  have  failed  to  discover. 

In  Mr.  Bright's  work  will  •be  found  an  ad- 
mirable series  of  sketches  illustrative  of  the 
early  history  of  the  English  Church.  The 
author  aptly  calls  them  *  chapters '  of  Church 
history,  »ther  than  an  actual  historical  nar- 
rative.  Delivered  originally  as  lectures,  they 
have  now  been  expanded  into  a  volume,  which 
will  find  a  welcome  in  a  circle  much  wider 
than  that  for  which  the  lectures  were  prepared 
at  the  first.  Dr.  Bright  is  far  from  being  of 
the  Dryasdust  type  of  historians.  His  narra- 
tive is  enlivened  by  traits  of  living  human  in- 
terest, and  the  personal  details  inwrought 
with  the  work  impart  to  the  past  of  the 
Church  a  very  vivid  interest.  The  introduc- 
tory chapter  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
ancient  British  Church,  and  the  rest  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  period  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Old  English  people  to  Chris- 
tianity— a  period  of  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, closing,  in  709,  with  the  death  of  the 
greatest  native  bishop,  Wilfrid,  who  was  the 
evangelizer  of  those  who  were  the  last  to  re- 
ceive the  faith.  The  reader  may  sometimes 
be  perplexed  by  the  mixture  of  legendary 
with  historical  matter  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Bright*  s  chapters  and  notes.  But  what  is 
legendary — or  may  be  so— is  never  offered  as 
historical ;  and  in  days  when  the  rights  of 
criticism  are  in  danger  of  getting  too  much 
rather  than  too  little,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  the  *  warmth  and  colour '  im- 
parted to  history  by  the  help  of  stories  w^hich, 
if  not  literally  true,  often  illustrate  important 
truths  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  order.  We 
cordially  commend  this  volume  of  Professor 
Bright^ s  to  the  reader,  as  setting  forth  the 
results  of  scholarship  and  research  in  the 
sphere  of  early  English  Church  history  with 
much  literary  felicity — ^giving  us  a  series  of 
admirably  lifelike  sketches  that  are  full  of 
deep  interest. 

AHuitOTy  of  England  in  the  BUghteenth  Cb.- 
tury.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  Longmans 
and  Co. 

'  Essays  on  England  and  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  '  would  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  title  for  the  thoughtful  and  in- 
teresting book  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  called  a 
*  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.'  It  is  a 
series  of  discourses  rather  than  a  narrative, 
and  even  these  discourses  are  not  so  much 
historical  treatises  as  the  materials  out  of 
which  such  treatises  might  be  constructed. 
The  plan  is  somewhat  loose.  Beginning  with 
a  sketch  of  parties  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  our  author  discusses  the  High  Church 
outburst  of  that  time,  and  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht ;  then  he  analyzes  the  Whig  imrty, 
treats  of  their  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and 
describes  the  career  and  character  of  Wal- 
pole  ;  next  the  War  of  Silesia  and  the  Aus- 
trian succession  ;  and  then  returns  home  to 
deal  with  domestic  legislation,  and  to  give  us 
a  copious  account  of  national  tastes  and  man- 
ners. This  occupies  the  first  volume.  The 
second  consists  of  some  remarks  on  the  state 
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of  the  American  colonies  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  followed  by  a 
rather  fuller  4<^scription  of  the  social  and 
economical  state  of  Scotland  at  its  beginning, 
with  some  incidental  details  on  the  Union. 
Then  comes  what  is  to^  our  mind  the  most 
original  and  valuable  part  of  the  work,  a  dis- 
sertation on  Irish  history  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  which  fills  345  pages.  After  this 
we  return  to  general  politics,  and  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  England  in  the  Seven 
Years  War,  and  of  the  character  and  policy 
of  the  elder  Pitt,  and  some  of  the  other  lead- 
ing men  of  the  time.  Finally,  the  religious 
movements  of  the  time  are  dealt  with  ;  the 
Deists,  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Revival.  We  do  not  complain  of  the 
topics  which  have  been  selected,  for  they  are 
the  most  important  that  could  have  been  dealt 
with,  but  the  arrangement  is  not  happy  ;  and 
there  is  but  little  cohesion  between  the  vari- 
ous 'parts  of  the  book,  each  part  of  which 
might  almost  as  well  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately. Similarly,  when  we  come  to  consiaer 
the  several  chapters  or  essays  by  themselves, 
thev  suffer  from  a  want  of  skill  or  of  pains  in 
their  order  and  construction.  None  of  them 
have  been  quite  worked  up  out  of  the  stage 
of  materials  into  that  of  a  finished  treatise. 
They  look  rather  like  a  transcript  of  the 
author^ s  extremely  copious  note-books,  with 
his  reflections  interspersed,  but  with  very  lit- 
tle done  to  harmonize  or  digest  them,  and,  so 
to  speak,  to  bring  them  to  a  point.  In  read- 
ing, one  does  not  seem  to  be  making  progress, 
to  be  advancing  from  a  number  of  particulars 
towards  any  general  proposition.  One  is  not 
sensible  of  any  logical  distribution  by  the 
author  of  the  details  of  which  he  has  such  a 
store  under  their  appropriate  headings.  The 
consequent  defect  of  the  book  is  a  certain 
want  of  fibre  or  grip,  so  to  speak.  It  does  not 
take  so  close  a  hold  of  the  mind  as,  with  its 
other  merits,  it  ought.  The  reader  rises  from 
it  without  a  clear  vision  of  the  main  results 
which  the  author  has  wished  to  impress  upon 
him,  or  ol  the  dominant  causes  to  which  the 
phenomena  so  fully  described  are  due.  This 
IS  a  defect  which  might,  we  think,be  remedied, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  point  it  out. 
The  good  qualities  of  Mr.  Lecky^s  book  are  so 
many  that  we  cannot  but  wish  to  see  him 
superadd  to  them  what  will  so  much  increase 
their  value  and  effectiveness. 
After  this  criticism,   we  have  little   but 

E raise  to  bestow.  Mr.  Leck^  has  collected 
is  materiab  with  extraordinary  diligence 
from  all  kinds  of  books,  histories,  memoirs, 
pamphlets,  sermons,  journals ;  and  he  has 
exercised  what  seems  to  be  a  judicious  discre- 
tion in  choosing  the  most  valuable  extracts 
from  this  mass.  Here  and  there  he  is  loss 
critical  than  we  could  wish  in  his  treatment 
of  authorities,  accepting  statements  which  rest 
on  doubtful  evidence,  and  often*  quoting  a 
second-hand  writer  for  facts  without  going 
to  the  fountain  head,  or  even  telling  us  to 
what  authority  that  second-hand  writer  refers. 
But  in  these  respects  this  book  shows  a 
marked  advance  on  Mr.  Lecky^s  previous  his- 


tories, and  therefore  inspires  us  with  much 
more  confidence.  His  style  is  singularly  easy 
and  pleasant,  almost  too  easy,  for  it  runs  on 
with  so  equable  a  flow  that  the  reader^s  atten- 
tion is  not  quite  sufficiently  arrested  by  the 
more  important  facts  and  reflections.  -  These 
reflections  are  generally  just  and  suggestive. 
They  show  an  acute  and  philosophical  mind, 
which  has  mastered  its  materials,  can  light 
them  up,  and  draw  instruction  from  them. 
Mr.  Lecky  is  perhaps  less  successful  in  his 
studies  of  individual  character  than  in  his 
discussions  of  the  more  general  social  'and 
economical  aspects  of  his  subject.  His  por- 
traits are  rather  deficient  in  what  may  be 
called  incisiveness.  He  tells  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  leading  personages,  such  as  Walpole^ 
William  Pitt  the  elder,  John  Wesley,  &c.,  and 
gives  us  a  capital  selection  of  anecdotes,  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  he  has  caught  the  Dan- 
tean  or  Carlylesque  art  of  dramatizing  them 
for  us  as  living  people.  What  pleases  us  most 
of  all,  in  his  treatment  both  of  men  and  of 
questions,  is  the  moderation  and  fairness  of 
view,  the  openmindedness,  and  disposition 
to  do  justice  even  to  principles  and  characters 
of  which  he  disapproves,  that  shine  through 
every  page  of  his  volumes.  This  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  precious  of  a  historian's  gifts, 
and  is,  indeed,  one  which  it  needs  no  small 
self-control  to  retain*  For  it  is,  of  course, 
far  easier  to  produce  a  literary  effect  by  bold 
and  highly-coloured  pictures  like  those  which 
Macaulay^s  unequalled  skill  has  made  so  pop- 
ular, than  by  a  calm  and  scrupulous  weighing 
of  the  different  sides  of  a  controversy,  or  by 
bringing  out  the  brighter  features  of  a  char- 
acter in  the  main  wicked  or  repulsive. 

This  conspicuous  merit  of  fairness  has  par- 
ticularly struck  us  in  the  most  original  and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book 
— ^the  elaborate  sketch  of  Insh  history  from 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  which  fills  one  half  of 
the  second  volume.  It  is  the  more  laudable 
because  Mr.  Lecky  is  an  Irishman  writing 
about  Ireland,  and  dealing  with  questions 
which  nearly  all  his  predecessors  have  ob- 
scured by  a  partisanship,  generally  fierce  and 
often  flagrantly  dishonest.  These  two  chap- 
ters, which  might  be  called  '  An  Essay  on  the 
Causes  of  Irish  Discontent,'  ought  to  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  poUticians,  and  indeed  by 
every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
reasons  why  Ireland  still  presents  so  many 
difficult  problems.  The  dismal  story  of 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  tyranny  which  thev 
disclose  may  well  make  an  Englishnuui  blush, 
and  check  that  self-complacent  Pharisaism 
with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
doings  of  other  nations,  let  us  say  of  France 
in  Algeria  or  of  Russia  in  Poland.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  English  in  Ireland  has,  take 
it  all  in  all,  been  infinitely  worse  than  that  of 
the  Russians  towards  the  Poles,  and  with  even 
less  justification ;  and  tbouffh,  to  be  sure,  it 
lies  two  generations  behina,  why  are  we  to 
expect  other  nations  to  mend  their  ways  at 
the  same  pace  as  we  do,  or  the  race  that  has 
suffered  so  terribly  to  forget  at  once  all  the 
wrongs  which  have  made  her  what  she  isf 
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The  wonder  rather  is,  not  that  Ireland  is  still 
troublesome  and  discontented,  but  that  she  has 
reached  even  that  moderate  measure  of  pros- 
perity and  order  which  she  now  enjoys. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  these 
Irish  chapters  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
famous  rebellion  of  1641.  Mr.  Lecky  main- 
tains tliat  the  great  introductory  massacre 
which  has  so  long  held  its  place  m  common 
histories  as  the  salient  feature  of  that  rebel- 
lion, is,  if  not  a  complete  fiction,  at  least  a 
portentous  exaggeration.  He  points  out  that 
the  first  accounts  of  the  rising  make  no  men- 
tion of  it ;  that  the  murders  of  the  English 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  struggle 
were  sporadic,  and  often  perpetrated  against 
the  wish  of  the  leaders  ;  that  the  Scotch  col- 
onists of  Ulster  were  not  attacked  at  all  till 
they  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  natives  ; 
that  the  commonly  accepted  estimate  of  the 
whole  number  ^led  rests  upon  wholly  im- 
trustworthy  evidence  gathered  some  time 
after  the  events.  He  makes  out  so  strong  a 
case  for  this  view,  that  in  the  interests  of  his- 
torical truth  and  justice  we  heartily  wish  he 
would  give  us  a  concise  systematic  account  of 
the  insurrection,  tracing  its  progress  and  inci- 
dents,  instead  of  the  somewhat  scattered  no- 
tices which  the  present  book  contains.  He 
shows  also,  what  most  of  us  knew  indeed, 
but  had  not  fully  realized,  how  ferocious  as 
well  88  unjust  the  previous  behaviour  of  the 
English  to  the  natives  had  been,  and  more  than 
once  administers  a  severe  castigation  to  Mr. 
Froude  for  the  partial  representations  made 
in  his  *•  English  m  Ireland. '  And  he  brings 
out  a  point  which  has  received  but  little  no- 
tice from  previous  writers,  the  folly  of  the 
English  Government  in  fettering  Irish  trade 
and  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  depress  not 
only  the  Roman  Catholic  but  also  the  Protes- 
tant inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  thereby  to 
defeat  what  ought  to  have  been  its  main  ob- 
ject— ^the  establishment  of  a  large  pros- 
perous and  loyal  Protestant  population.  The 
English  were  in  fact  led  astray  by  having 
two  dissimilar  objects  in  view  in  their  man- 
agement of  Ireland — ^the  one  to  root  out  or  at 
least  to  oppress  and  injure  popery  ;  the  other 
to  prevent  Ireland  from  competing  in  any  way 
with  England  ;  and  in  their  pursuit  of  the  lat- 
ter they  often  forgot  the  means  which  the 
former  required.  Mr.  Lecky  shows  very  well 
how  ruinous  to  England,  not  only  in  Ireland, 
but  also  in  the  colonies,  and  for  a  time  in 
Scotland,  were  the  narrow  and  sordid  views 
of  '  British  interests '  which  then  ruled  our 
national  policy.  The  lesson  is  not  without 
its  value  in  the  present. 

We  have  no  space  to  deal  with  the  multi- 
tude of  topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Lecky  in  the 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  his  book.  It  is  an 
enormous  repertory  of  fact  and  anecdote, 
among  which  selection  becomes  difficult. 
As  favourable  specimens  of  his  manner,  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  the  comparison  of 
Pitt  and  Wesley  (p.  617),  and  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  YThitefield  (p.  607). 

*  In  most  respects  Pitt  and  Wesley  were,  it 
is  true,   extremely  unlike.    The    animating 


principles  of  the  latter  are  to  be  found  in 
doctrines  that  are  most  distinctively  Chris- 
tian, and  especially  in  that  aspect  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  which  is  most  fitted  to  hum- 
ble men.  Pitt  was  a  man  of  pure  morals,  un- 
challenged orthodoxy,  and  of  a  certain  lofty 
piety  ;  out  yet  his  character  was  essentially 
of  the  Roman  type,  in  which  patriotism  and 
magnanimity  ana  well-directed  pride  are  the 
first  of  virtues  ;  and  the  sentences  of  the  Lat- 
in poets  and  the  examples  of  the  age  of  the 
Scipios,  which  in  a  letter  to  a  bishop  he  once 
called  ^*  the  apostolic  age  of  patriotism^*'  ap- 
pear to  have  left  the  deepest  impression  on 
his  mind.  But  with  all  these  dijfference^, 
there  was  a  real  analogy  and  an  intimate  re- 
lation between  the  work  of  these  two  men. 

*•  The  religious  and  political  notions  prevail- 
ing in  the  early  Hanoverian  period  wefe 
closely  connected.  The  theological  concep- 
tion which  looked  upon  religion  as  a  kind  of 
adjunct  to  the  police  force,  which  dwelt 
almost  exclusively  on  the  prudence  of  em- 
bracing it,  and  on  the  advantages  it  could 
confer,  and  which  regarded  all  spirituality 
and  all  strong  emotions  as  fanaticism,  corre- 
sponded very  faithfully  to  that  political  sys- 
tem under  which  corruption  was  regarded  as 
the  natural  instrument,  and  the  mamtenance 
of  material  interests  as  the  supreme  end  of 
government,  while  the  higher  motives  of 
political  action  were  systematically  ridiculed 
and  discouraged.  By  John  Wesley  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  by  Pitt  in  the  sphere  of 
politics,  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  was 
changed  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  aspect  of 
the  career  of  Pitt  which  possesses  the  mo^t 
abiding  interest  and  importance.  The  stand- 
ard of  political  honour  was  perceptibly  raised. 
It  was  felt  that  enthusiasm,  disinterestedness, 
and  self-sacrifice  had  their  place  in  politics, 
and  although  there  was  afterwards  for  short 
periods  extreme  corruption,  public  fopinion 
never  acquiesced  in  it  again  '  (pp.  617,  618). 

Few  parts  of  Mr.  Lecky's  work  exhibit  his 
wide  range  of  sympathy  and  his  discrimina- 
tion in  a  more  favourable  light  than  his  con- 
cluding chapter  on  Methodism  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Revival,  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  describing  the  character  of 
George  Whitefield.* 

*  Unlike  Wesley,  whose  strongest  enthusi- 
asm was  always  curbed  by  a  powerful  will, 
and  who  manifested  at  all  times  and  on  all 
subjects  an  even  exaggerated  passion  for 
reasoning,  Whitefield  was  chiefly  a  creature 
of  impulse  and  emotion.  He  had  'very  little 
logical  skill,  no  depth  or  range  of  knowledge, 
not  much  self-restraint,  nothing  of  the  com- 
manding and  organizing  talent,  and,  it  must 
be  added,  nothing  of  the  arrogant  and  impe- 
rious spirit  so  conspicuous  in  his  colleague. 
At  the  same  time,  a  more  zealous,  a  more 
single-minded,  a  more  truly  amiable,  a  more 
purely  unselfish  man,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  He  lived  perpetually  in  the  sight 
of  eternity,  and  a  desire  to  save  souls  was  the 
single  passion  of  hi»  life.  Of  his  labours  it  is 
sumcient  to  say  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
in  the  thirty-four  years  of  his  active  career  he 
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preached  18,000  times,  or  on  an  average  ten 
times  a  week ;  that  these  sermons  were 
uttered  with  the  utmost  vehemence  of  voice 
and  gesture,  often  in  the  open  air,  and  to  con- 
gregations of  many  thousands  ;  and  that  he 
continued  his  exertions  to  the  last,  when  his 
constitution  was  hopelessly  shattered  by  dis- 
ease. During  long  periods  he  preached  forty 
hours,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  sixty  hours 
a  week.  .  .  .  His  eloquence  had  nothing  of 
that  chaste  and  polished  beauty  which  was 
displayed  in  the  discourses  of  the  great 
French  preachers,  and  which  in  the  present 
century  led  so  many  men  of  the  most  fastidi- 
ous taste  to  hang  spell-bound  around  the  pul- 
■  pit  of  Robert  Hall.  It  had  none  of  that  force 
of  reasoning,  that  originality  of  thought,  or 
that  splendour  of  language,  which  constituted 
the  great  charm  of  the  sermons  of  Chalmers. 
Yet,  while  I  exercising  a  power  which  has 
probably  never  been  equalled  over  the  most 
Ignorant  and  the  most  vicious,  Whitefield  was 
capable  of  fascinating  the  most  refined  audi- 
ences in  London  '  (pp.  567,  568). 

He  points  out  very  ingeniously  how  import- 
ant the  influence  of  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment was  in  checking  the  diffusion  of  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  also  how  much  it 
must  have  contributed  to  mitigate  the  evils 
inseparable  from  the  sudden  growth  of  a  large 
and  rude  population  in  the  great  manufactur- 
ing counties.  Had  the  teaching  of  Rousseau, 
for  instance,  fallen  on  the  English  working 
class  in  the  coal  districts,  notwithstanding 
coimter  religious  influence  to  check  it,  the 
state  of  England  during  the  revolutionary  war 
might  have  been  very  different  from  what  it 
actually  was. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  inequality  In  Mr. 
Lecky 's  book.  While  in  Ireland,  for  instance, 
he  is  quite  at  home,  his  treatment  of  Scotch 
affairs  is  comparatively  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Evidently  he  does  not  know  modem 
Scotland,  but  has  trusted  to  his  old  authori- 
ties, and  is  their  servant  instead  of  their  mas- 
ter. And  similarly  we  do  not  feel,  while  he 
is  dealing  with  continental  wars  and  alli- 
ances, that  he  is  thoroughly  master  of  the 
general  European  historv  of  the  time.  He  is 
at  his  best  in  the  moral,  literary,  and  social 
field,  and  that  best  is  very  good.  A  book 
more  sure  to  interest  readers  of  almost  every 
class  we  have  seldom  met  with,  nor  one  per- 
vaded by  a  higher  and  juster  tone  of  feeling. 

New  Ireland,     By    A.  M.    BuLLiTAir,  M.P. 
Two  Vols.    Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 

The  member  for  Louth,  in  a  prefatory  ex- 
planation touching  the  raiean  (fit re  for  these 
Toltmies,  says  he  has  not  endeavoured  to 
write  the  formal  history  of  Ireland  for  the 
past  half  century,  so  much  as  to  supply, 
chiefly  from  personal  observation,  a  series  of 
sketches  or  narratives  which  may,  perhaps, 
assist  in  the  readier  or  more  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  valuable  results.  His  object,  in  fact, 
has  been  to  promote  ^  that  better  understand- 
ing and  kindlier  feeling  between  the  New 
England  and  the  New  Ireland  which  patriotic 


hearts  on  either  shore  must'assuredly  desire/ 
"We  cordially  hope  that  the  work  may  have 
done  something  in  this  direction.  Of  course, 
persons  with  strong  views  upon  Irish  subjects 
will  readily  discover  things  in  these  volumes 
with  which  they  thoroughly  agree,  or  from 
which  they  as  thoroughly  dissent ;  but  all 
will  recognize  a  very  general  absence  of  bit- 
terness and  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  his  strong  convictions  also 
— ^what  Irishman  is  without  them  ? — ^indeed, 
he  says  upon  this  point,  *  I  have  borne  an  ac- 
tive part  in  some  of  the  stormiest  scenes  of 
Irish  public  life  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  I  wish  to  hold  my  place  as  a  man 
of  .decided  views  and  strong  convictions.* 
Prepared  by  this  frank  statement,  the  reader 
will  come  to  this  work  with  the  expectation 
of  enjoying  it,  and  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Mr.  Sullivan  ably  traces  the  course  of  those 
remarkable  transfon^ations^which  hsve  taken 
place  in  Ireland  during  the  past  forty  years, 
and  which  amply  justify  the  author  in  describ- 
ing the  country  of  to-day  as  *  New  Ireland,* 
compared  with  the  Ireland  which  existed  be- 
fore the  Irish  famine.  In  no  respect  have 
'greater  changes  been  recorded  than  in  the 
direction  of  national  ^education.  Upon  this 
subject  Mr.  Sullivan '  writes  :  *  The  avera^ 
standard  of  proficiency  attained,  es|)ecially  m 
rural  districts,  is  even  still  very  low,  owinff 
to  the  short  and  broken  periods  for  which 
children  are  allowed  to  attend  school,  rather 
than  help  to  earn  for  home  by  work  [in  the 
fields.  But  slight  as  the  .actual  achievement 
may  be  in  a  strictly  educational  point  of 
view,  socially  and  politicallv  considered,  noth- 
ing short  of  a  revolution  has  been  effected. 
There  is  scarcely  now  a  farmhouse  or  a  work- 
ing man^s  home  in  all  the  land  in  which  the 
boy  or  girl  of  fifteen,  or  the  young  man  or 
woman  of  twenty-five,  cannot  read  the  news- 
paper for  *Hhe  old  people,'*  and  transact 
their  correspondence.  Our  amusing  friend 
the  parish  letter- writer  has  almost  disap- 
peared. His  occupation  is  gone.  *  Now  with 
this  acknowledgea  progress  in  the  matter  of 
education — a  progress  equalled  in  some  other 
social  respects — ^tne  question  will  arise  in  the 
minds  of  many,  Why  should  not  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  his  frienas  gojon  in  the  path  of  improve- 
ment, bringing  social,  domestic,  and  political 
matters  to  the  same  degree  of  ))erfection,  in- 
stead of  agitating  for  Home  Rule  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  one  somewhat  difllcult  to  answer.  We 
are  sorry  that  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  is  a  man  of 
great  talents  and  eloquence,  should  have 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  those  who  are  actively 
seeking  to  subvert  the  settlement  effected  by 
the  Act  of  Union.  We  are  bound  also  to  say 
that,  much  as  we  have  enjoyed  his  volumes, 
we  find  in  them  no  additional  arguments  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule ;  rather  the  reverse. 
The  progress  which  the  writer  is  able  to  trace 
in  the  Irish  people  of  recent  years  may  surely 
be  taken  as  the  best  argument  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Act  of  Lnion  inimical  to  the 
true  interests  and  future  welfare  of  Ireland* 
We  are  not  going  to  say  that  Ireland  is  with- 
out grievances ;  she  has  many  '^still,  though 
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she  once  had  more.  But  we  do  ask  whether 
they  are  not  capable  of  being  dealt  with  and 
removed,  if  approached  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  legislated  upon  the  Irish 
Church  and  Irish  Land  questions.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van^ s  sketches  of  O^Connell  and  of  the  Repeal 
agitation  are  most  interesting.  Tlie  same  may 
be  said  of  his  account  of  the  great  *  Ribbon 
conspiracy/  which  agitated  Ireland  for  fifty 
years,  and  defied  suppression.  It  took  many 
shapes  and  characters,  and  although  its  ex- 
istence was  a  fact  as  patent  as  that  Queen 
Victoria  occupies  the  throne,  it  bafiled  the 
most  secret  investigations.  It  now  belongs 
almost  entirely  to  the  past.  '  Ribbonism  has 
been  killed  oflt — ^has  found  existence  impossi- 
ble— according  as  a  healthier  public  opinion 
has  grown  amongst  the  masses.  Here,  again, 
the  school  and  the  newspaper  have  proved 
powerful  agencies  of  moral  and  political  re- 
generation. This  curse  of  Ireland  is  doomed 
to  disappear  before  the  onward  march  of  in- 
telligence and  patriotism. '  In  recording  the 
history  of  Ribbonism,  however,  with  all  its 
terrible  crimes,  docs  not  Mr.  Sullivan  furnish 
another  proof  that  Ireland  during  its  sway 
was  scarcely  in  a  fit  condition  for  self-govern- 
ment ?  In  a  chapter  devoted  to  Father 
Mathew,  the  writer  does  full  justice  to  the 
noble  character  of  the  man,  and  to  the  move- 
ment initiated  by  him.  To  the  latter  'is 
owing  that  public  opinion  in  favoiu:  of  temper- 
ance effort,"  that  parliamentary  vote  in  favour 
of  temperance  legislation,  which  Ireland  has 
so  notably  and  so  steadily  exhibited.  ^  In  a 
graphic  description  of  the  year  1847 — that 
terrible  year  of  famin&-«-Mr.  Sullivan  observes 
that  '  fondly  as  the  Catholic  Irish  revere  the 
memory  of  their  own  priests  who  suffered  and 
died  for  them  in*that  fearful  time,  they  give  a 
place  in  their  prayers  to  the  good  Quaker?, 
God  bless  them  I — Jonathan  Pim,  Richard 
Allen,  Richard  Webb,  and  (the  Right  Hon.) 
W.  E.  Forster.'  There  were  many  English 
families  at  that  period  who  deprived  them- 
selves of  almost  every  comfort  to  assist  their 
starving  Irish  brethren.  Yet  even  the  famine 
has  not  been  without  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
Ireland.  *  Providence,  forethought,  econo-. 
ray,  are  studied  and  valued  as  they  never  were 
before.  There  is  more  method,  strictness, 
and  punctuality  in  business  transactions.  There 
is  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  on  all  hands. 
For  the  first  time,  the  future  seems  to  be 
earnestly  thought  of,  and  its  possible  vicissi- 
tudes kept  in  view.  More  steadiness  of  pur-' 
pose,  more  firmness  and  determination  of 
character,  mark  the  Irish  peasantry  of  the 
new  era.  God  has  willed  that  in  the  midst  of 
such  awful  sufferings  some  share  of  blessings 
should  fall  on  the  sorely  shattered  nation.' 
Amongst  other  subjects  here  treated  upon  in 
a  manner  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
are  the  Young  Ireland  party,  the  Sadleir  epi- 
sode, and  the  Phoenix  and  Fenian  conspira- 
cies. Upon  the  question  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  Mr.  Sullivan  ob- 
serves :  *  One  may  speculate  whether  the  Irish 
Catholics  would  have  greatly  concerned  them- 
selves about  either  disestablishment  or  discn- 


dowment,  had  the. Establishment  been  less  ag- 
gressive. I  am  personally  aware  that  in 
parishes  where  the  Protestant  rector  had  a  hmd 
fide  congregation  of  his  own,  and  confined 
his  ministrations  to  them — that  is  to  say,  where 
he  neither  canied  on  nor  encouraged  proselyt- 
izing raids  on  the  other  communion — ^he  was 
frequently  popular  in  the  most  cordial  sense, 
and  never  in  such  a  case  awakened  a  feeling 
of  jealousy,  dislike,  or  unfriendliness  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Catholic  masses  around  them.* 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  attitude 
of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Church 
precipitated  the  legislation  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

This  work  is  of  great  value,  in  that  it  shows 
us  to  a  very  large  extent  what  Irishmen — or 
the  most  thoughtful  of  them — ^think  of  them- 
selves. We  have  no  lack  of  English  ideas 
upon  Ireland,  nor  of  theories  for  her  re- 
generation. What  we  need  is  more  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know  her  well — of  her 
own  sons,  in  short.  Mr.  Sullivan  concludes 
by  saying  that  *  no  happier  circumstance  has 
cheered  the  outlook  of  Irish  politics  in  our 
country  than  the  daily  increasing  exchange  of 
sympathies,  and  the  more  loudly  avowed  sen- 
timents of  reconciliation  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  people  of  Ireland  and  of  Great 
Britain.*  This  is  a  happy  augury  for  the 
future,  and  we  can  but  trust  that  the  bonds 
of  concord  between  the  two  peoples  may  be 
drawn  still  more  closely  together.  In  taking 
leave  of  Mr.  SuUivan^s  work,  we  would  de- 
sire to  bear  tribute  to  its  candour,  its  honesty, 
and  its  marked  literary  ability.  • 

History  of  the  War  of  Frederick  I.  against  the 
Communes  of  Lonibardy,  By  Giovanni 
Battista  Testa.  A  Translation  from  the 
Italian.  Revised  by  the  Author.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

This  work  commemorates  a  momentous 
struggle,  whose  influence  and  effects  were 
felt  foi  many  generations  after  its  termination. 
We  find  here,  in  short,  an  account  of  the  rise 
of  Italian  liberty,  and  Signor  Testa  does  not 
misread  Englishmen  in  believing  that  this 
movement  is  one  which  they  cannot  but  re- 
gard with  deep  interest.  The  work  was  written 
many  years  ago,  and  inscribed  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, ^  in  order,*  as  the  author  said  at  that 
time,  ^  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  you  the  high  opinion  whi6h  I  formed  of 
the  goodness  and  greatness  of  your  soul, 
when,  with  that  grave  moderation  wliich  adds 
grace  and  authority  to  truth,  you  undertook 
to  make  known  to  all  the  good  in  Christen- 
dom with  how  great  injustice  so  many  Italians 
are  kept  shut  up  in  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Neapolitan  prisons  ;  men  to  whose  charge  no 
offence  can  be  laid,  excepting  that,  by  reason 
of  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  times,  they 
have  failed  in  their  attempt  to  recover  for 
their  country  that  liberty  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  appeared  with  such  glory  in  Italy  as  the 
dawn  of  the  present  civilization  of  Europe.  * 
Since  these  words  were  written  great  events 
have  happened,  and  the  people  of  Italy  again 
breathe  that  absolute  and  peiiect  liberty  which 
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they  were  the  first  amongst  continental 
peoples  to  exhibit  in  all  its  falness.  Italy  is 
now  a  great,  a  free,  and  a  united  people. 
Signor  Testa  prefixes  a  preliminary  discourse 
to  his  actual  history  of  the  war,  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  desire 
first  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature, 
extent,  and  powers  of  the  Lombardy  Com- 
munes. He  goes  back  to  the  ancient  histories 
of  the  cities  of  Venice,  of  Lombardy,  and  of 
the  Karch  of  Treviso,  for  the  purpose  of  trac- 
ing the  origin  and  progress  of  tneir  liberty  and 
power  ;  he  shows  how  they  were  the  first  to  re- 
constitute themselves  under  free  governments  ; 
and  how  amongst  the  wars  they  sustained  they 
signalized  themselves  in  none  so  much  as  in 
that  against  Frederick  I.  in  Lombardy.  Now 
there  ard  few  historical  records  possessing 
eitlier  the  interest  or  importance  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  rise  ana  development  of  the 
great  Italian  states ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  author  to  admit  that  in  great  measure  he 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  his  theme.  His  main 
treatise,  of  course,  consists  in  a  narration  of 
the  deeds  which  were  done  by  the  Italian 
republics  in  defence  of  their  privileges  against 
the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  down  to  the  Peace 
of  Constance  ;  but  the  preliminary  discourse  is 
thorough  and  elaborate,  and  evinces  careful 
and  minute  research.  *  From  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  many  cities  in  Lombardy 
possessed  a  republican  form  of  government, 
yet  they  had  not  rejected  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Emperor,  but  only  the  authority  of  his 
officials,  whom  he  sent  to  them  with  the  title, 
fol*  the  most  part,  of  counts.  They  desired 
to  be  governed  foy  magistrates  chosen  by  them- 
selves. But  such  changes  took  place  amongst 
them  gradually,  and  in  different  dc^ees  in 
different  cities  ;  they  were  not  introduced  with 
the  distinct  and  general  consent  of  the  empe- 
rors, neither  after  they  had  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  cities  did  they  everywhere  receive 
their  sanction.*  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  changes  would  have  been  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  emperors,  had  not  the  latter 
had  their  hands  full  with  the  faction  wars  in 
Germany  and  their  constant  differences  with 
the  Popes.  The  innovations  began  with  the 
Italian  people  in  a  small  way,  but  when  they 
discovered  that  these  changes  were  not  op- 
posed by  the  paramount  rulers — owing  to  a 
variety  of  cau8es---the  people  became  bolder, 
expelled  the  urban  counts  who  ruled  them  in 
the  Emperor's  name,  and  suppressed  the  rural 
counts  who  had  usurped  power  and  influence. 
By  these  mean^  they  gradually  became  con- 
solidated, and,  as  Signer*  Testa  remarks, 
'  When  they  saw  themselves  grown  wealthy 
and  powerful,  they  thoujght  that  they  had 
thus  obtained  a  right  to  maintain  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  had  prospered 
so  much;  whereas  the  emperors,  although  they 
sometimes  felt  compelled  to  recognize  it,  and 
to  grant  the  cities  ample  privileges,  always, 
whenever  they  had  leisure  and  opportunity, 
endeavoured  everywhere  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
bring  them  all  back  again  into  their  former 
subjection.  *  In  the  first  part  of  his  prelimi- 
nary discourse,  the  author  devotes  himself  to 


tracing  the  progress  of  civilization  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  the  move- 
ment towards  liberty.  In  the  second  part  he 
glances  at  the  heroic  times  in  Lombardy,  and 
at  the  character  of  the  people,  as  sketched  in 
the  pa^es  of  Dante  and  elsewhere  ;  and  ^c 
also  discusses  Italian  architecture,  public 
worship  and  parochial  institutions,  the  lan- 
guage, and  poetry.  It  was  not  imtil  the  Lom- 
bards had  secured  ease  and  opulence,  and 
had  also  banished  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion, 
that  that  moral  declension  began  which  fol- 
lowed the  Peace  of  Constance.  Signor  Testa 
well  shows  how  intestine  strife  and  other 
causes  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  power 
which  had  been  acquired  by  hard-fought 
stages.  Patriotism  being  stified  in  enmity  and 
suspicion,  the  Lombards  became  weak  by  los- 
ing faith  in  each  other's  virtue.  The  conflict 
with  the  Communes  began  in  1152,  upon  the 
death  of  Conrad  HI.  and  the  accession  of 
Frederick  I.  Two  years  later  the  latter  Em- 
peror made  his  descent  into  Italy.  From 
that  time  forward  until  the  year  1176  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  Italian  cities  is  one  of  strife 
and  bloodshed.  During  this  period  the  Em- 
peror led  against  them  no  fewer  than  seven 
armies.  At  length  the  battle  of  Legnano,  in 
which  Frederick  was  disastrously  defeated, 
and  the  Communes  were  victorious,  compelled 
the  Emperor  to  sue  for  peace.  We  must 
leave  our  readers  to  trace  in  the  pages  of  Sig- 
nor Testa  the  history  of  the  wars  which  led 
to  this  happy  event.  They  will  find  his  nar- 
rative lucid,  ably  written,  and  full  of  interest. 

The  Ottoman  Power min  Europe:  iU  Nature, 
Orowth,  and  Decline,  By  Edward  A.  Frek- 
MAK,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Greek  Order  of  the 'Saviour,  &c.,  &c. 

,  With  three  Coloured  Maps.  Macmillaa 
and  Co. 

Though  this  volume  was  published  under 
circumstances  which  gave  it  something  of  the 
aspect  of  a  book  written  for  a  temporary  oc- 
casion, it  is  as  likely  as  any  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
former  writings  to  claim  a  permanent  place  in 
literature,  so  that  our  somewhat  belated  no- 
tice of  it  needs  no  excuse.  Mr.  Freeman 
himself  says  in  his  preface  that  he  wishes  it 
to  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  his  '  Lec- 
tures on  the  History  and  Conquests  of  the 
Saracens, '  and  thus  distinctly  claims  for  ita 
place  amongst  his  most  thoroughly  consider 
works.  Though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
here  and  there  an  echo  of  the  noisy  voices  oi 
political  controversy  steals  in,  the  evidence  of 
careful  and  extensive  research  and  the 
weighty  arguments  drawn  from  historical 
facts  suffice  to  lift  it  into  the  category  ol 
authoritative  historical  works.  Very  care- 
fully has  Mr.  Freeman  traced  out  the  couj^ 
of  rapine  and  bloodshed  by  which  the  TiirKs 
made  themselves  masters  of  one  of  the  faires 
prtions  of  Europe.  But  what  will  perhaps 
have  had  most  effect  upon  the  mass  of  readers 
of  the  book,  is  the  clear  and  striking  manner 
in  which  he  has  presented  the  reasons  wny 
the  Turks  must  of  necessity  be  p«rsej;utin^ 
and  the  cause  of  constant  disorder  so  long 
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they  have  power.  It  is  not  race  alone,  he 
says,  bnt*[race  along  with  Mahommedaniam. 
Other  Turanian  races — ^the  Bulgarian  and  the 
Magyar,  for  example — have  been  absorbed  in 
the  populations  amongst  whom  they  found 
themselves  in  Europe.  But  the  reason  was 
that  these  peoples  became  Christian,  and  by 
their  adopted  religion  became  European ; 
whereas  the  Turk,  by  reason  of  his  Mahom- 
medanism,  is  bound  and  pledged  not  only  to 
remain  Oriental  and  to  uphold  non-European 
customs — such  as*  those  of  polygamy — ^which 
are  opposed  to  European  influence  and  pro- 
gress, but  to  extend  his  religion  by  the  sword. 
The  very  ^power  which  their  faith  exercises 
over  them,  and  their  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  it,  is  the  hopeless  element  in  them  :  they 
cease  to  be  true  Mahommedans  if  they  cease 
to  persecute  and  to  slay  when  they  see  that 
MahoDunedanism  may  be  benefited  by  such 
outrages.  Practically  it  is  proved  that  Ma- 
hommedan  peoples  differ  in  the  measure  of 
their  tyranny  and  persecution,  but  theoreti- 
cally they  ought  not  to  do  so— in  this  some- 
times proving  themselves  better  than  their  re- 
ligion. Mr.  Freeman,  after  tracing  out  in 
this  way  the  causes  of  Turkish  outrage,  very 
skilfully  exposes  the  hopelessness  of  reform, 
and  deals  some  effective  reproofs  to  statesmen 
on  that  subject.  On  the  whole  the  book 
presents  in  little,  and  with  masterly  eloquence, 
the  essential  points  of  a  great  subject,  which 
must  have  a  special  significance  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  in  whatever  way  present  diffi- 
culties may  be  adjusted. 

Lectures  on  Medioecal  Church  History.  Being 
the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  at 
Queen's  College,  London.  By  Richabd 
Chenevix  TRfeNCH,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Archbishop  Trench  has  here  applied  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  his  picturesque  and  archaic  style  of  writ- 
ing to  an  important  and  interesting  use. 
Twenty-nine  lectures  on  various  elements  and 
aspects  of  Mediaeval  Church  History  prove 
that  measure  of  unity  which  is  secured  by  de- 
veloping processes  within  certain  chronolog- 
ical limits,  and  by  the  unique  place  and  power 
of  Christianity.  Otherwise  the  lectures  are 
diversified  as  human  history  itself,  almost 
every  type  of  which  here  finds  ecclesiastical 
illustration.  The  period  which  he  designates 
the  Middle  Ages  may  be  roughly  said  to  begin 
with  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Qreat 
(590),  and  to  end  with  the  Reformation 
(1517).  As  indicative  Of  the  multifarious 
contents  of  the  volume,  we  may  say  that 
there  are  chapters  on  the  Conversion  of  Eng- 
land, Islam,  the  Conversion  of  Germany,  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  Monasticism,  Hilde- 
brandfthe  Crusades,  Eucharistic  Controversies, 
the  Schoolmen,  Sects,  the  Waldenses.  Wiclif 
and  the  Lollards,- Hus  and  Bohemia,  the  Ger- 
man Mystics,  Christian  Art,  Aspects  of  Chris- 
tian Life  and  Work,  &c.,  and  each  discussed 
in  a  lecture  which  might  be  delivered  in  forty 
minutes.  In  many  hands  the  result  would  be 
very  superficial,  but  Dr.   Trench  knows  so 


well  how  to  select  his  points,  to  compress  his 
information,  and  to  group  his  cartoon,  that 
the  lectures  are  admirable  summaries,  convey- 
ing just,  and  adequately  full  conceptions  of 
the  place  and  character  of  the  movements 
treated.  We  have  read  the  greater  part  of  the 
lectures  with  the  deepest  interest.  We  differ 
from  the  author  in  some  of  his  ecclesiastical 
judgments,  but  we  bear  glad  testimony  to  the 
large-hearted  sympathy  and  scrupulous  fair- 
ness maintained  throughout.  As  a  handbook 
of  ecclesiastical  outlines,  the  volume  is  of  great 
value  and  interest. 

A  Brirf  HUtory  of  Methodism^  and  of  Methodist 
Missions  in  South  Africa,  With  an  Appen- 
dix on  the  Livingstonian  Mission.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Clifford  Holden.  With  Dlus- 
trations.     Wesleyan  Conference  Office. 

A  singular  homogeneousness  characterizes 
the  various  records  of  Christian  missions, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  force 
of  the  motive  that  impels  and  rules  them.  It 
is  in  itself  a  distinct  line  of  Christian  evidence  : 
wo  leave  gainsayers  to  deal  with  it  as  they 
can.  Mr.  Holden  evidently  intends  his  book 
for  African  uses  ;  hence  the  general  sketch  of 
Methodism  which  constitutes  its  first  section, 
and  which  is  a  very  admirable  compendium 
of  information  concerning  this  great  evangel- 
ical movement  of  modem  English  Protestant- 
ism. A  community  which  in  little  more  than 
a  century  has  come  to  number  eleven  millions 
of  adherents  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  is  here  accounted  for  with  a  good 
deal  of  spiritual  discernment. 

The  history  of  Wesleyan  Missions  in  South 
Africa  IB  as  full  of  romantic  enterprize  and 
result  as  almost  any  mission  of  ancient  or 
modem  ^times.  What  the  apostles  did  in 
primitive  times ;  what  Boniface  and  Xavier, 
John  Williams  and  the  Madagascar  mission- 
aries, have  achieved,  Bamabas  Shaw  and  the 
noble  band  of  Wesleyan  missionaries  associated 
with  him  in  Natal  and  elsewhere  in  South 
Africa  have  fully  equalled.  The  marvellous 
history  of  missions  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  objections  to  Christianity. 

The  Life  of  John  MiUon,  vyith  the  History  of 
his  Time,    By  David  Mabsok,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
&c.     Vols.  IV.  and  V.     1640-1660.     Mac- 
millan and  Co. 

Professor  Masson^s  great  task  moves  for- 
ward satisfactorily.  With  the  close  of  the 
third  volume  the  author  arrived  at  that  im- 
portant period  in  the  political  history  of  the 
time— the  execution  of  Charles  I.  The  present 
instalment  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the 
eleven  memorable  years  extending  from  1640 
to  1660.  Mr.  Masson  gives  us  a  History  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  a'  History  of  Crom- 
well's Interim  Dictatorship,  and  of  his  first 
and  second  Protectorates,  and  a  History  of 
the  Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and 
of  the  subsequent  anarchy,  to  the  Restora- 
tion. Concurrently  with  this  view  of  English 
History  is  the  biography  of  Milton  during  the 
same  period,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing passages  of  his  life.     Something  is  already 
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known  of  the  important  part  he  played  during 
the  Commonwealth,  but  in  Mr.*  Masson^s 
pages  the  account  of  his  secretaryship  and 
other  relations  tp  the  successive  governments 
is  told  with  great  fulness,  while  a  complete 
survey  is  made  of  his  State-letters  and  other 
documents.  Even  those  who  disagree  with 
the  political  doctrines  held  and  advanced  by 
Milton  must  applaud  his  unswerving  adhe- 
rence to  that  wnich  he  believed  to  be  the 
right ;  but  indeed  there  are  few  nobler 
figures  in  our  history  than  that  of  Milton,  few 
men  who  have  rendered  such  great  and  illus- 
trious, yet  ungrudging,  services  to  the  people. 
He  was  actively  engaged,  even  after  his  bbnd- 
ness,  in  the  sei vice  of  the  State,  and  when  the 
Restoration  came  he  stepped  down  into  the 
cold  shade  of  poverty  and  neglect,  rather  than 
imitate  the  example  of  too  many  fair-weather 
politicians  by  fervently  welcoming  the  return 
of  the  Stuarts.  Extremes  meet  in  this  period 
of  Milton^s  history  :  in  one  portion  of  it  we 
behold  him  the  trusted  friend  and  counsellor 
of  Cromwell,  and  at  another  driven  into  a 
poor  but  dignified  obscurity.  It  is  refreshing 
to  turn  to  Mr.  Masson's  work  and  be  again 
reminded  of  this  momentous  passage  in  the 
poet's  career.  When  the  Republic  was  estab- 
lished, early  in  1640,  Milton  at  once  signified 
his  adhesion  to  it  by  the  publication  of  his 
pamphlet  on  ^  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Mag- 
istrates.' If  this  work  be  scarcely  worthy  of 
comparison,  in  point  of  literary  interest,  with 
his  ^  Areopagitica,  'j|it  was  of  incalculable  ben- 
efit to  the  cause  of  the  daring  spirits  who  had 
established  the  new  form  of  government. 
They  could  have  desired  no  more  forcible  or 
jK)werful  defence  of  their  policy.  The  writer 
sets  himself  to  -prove  that  a  people  may,  if  it 
be  so  minded,  depose  their  kin^  upon  grounds 
of  public  policy,  and  he  fortifies  himself  by 
citations  from  learned  and  eminent  writers  of 
all  ages.  And  if  they  have  this  right,  how 
much  more  justification  can  they  claim  for 
the  deposition  of  a  t3nrant?  The  right  of 
tyrannicide  he  shows  to  run  through  ancient 
history,  and  also  through  the  Old  Testament. 
The  next  stage  is  to  prove  that  Charles  be- 
.  longs  to  the  category  of  tyrants,  and  then  we 
arrive  at  a  defence  of  Cromwell  and  his  col- 
leagues for  the  method  adopted  in  the  king's 
trial.  The  principal  object  of  this  pamphlet 
was  to  establish  the  proposition,  that  if  the 
ordinary  magistracy  of  a  nation  have  ne- 
glected or  refused  to  call  a  tyrant  to  account, 
then  it  is  lawful  for  *  any  who  have  the  power ' 
in  that  nation  to  do  the  deed.  The  most 
bigoted  defenders  of  royalty  in  dur  own  day 
will  now  scarcely  endorse  the  old  doctrine 
that  a  king  can  do  no  wrong  ;  and  once  this 
is  conceded,  the  only  ground  for  dispute  is  as 
to  the  method  of  bnnging  a  tyrannical  mon- 
arch to  account  for  Ms  actions.  Foreseeing 
the  difilculties  which  might  arise  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Presbyterians,  Milton  makes  a 
most  vigorous  onslaught  upon  them  in  his 
pamphlet.  He  complained  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  that,  being  called  to  assemble 
about  reforming  the  Church,  *they  fell  to 
progging  and  soliciting  Parliament  for  a  new 


settling  of  their  tithes  and  oblations  ; '  which, 
as  Mr.  Masson  points  out,  is  a  somewhat  un- 
generous summary,  even  for  Milton,  of  the 
history  of  that  distinguished  body.  By  the 
writing  and  publication  of  this  pamphlet  Mil- 
ton let  it  be  known  that  he  was  not  only  an 
adherent  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  that  he 
was  at  one  with  the  Regicides.  ^  He  had 
declared  that,  had  it  been  necessary,  his  sig- 
nature also  would  have  been  given  to  that 
warrant.'  Having  thus  delivered  himself, 
Milton  was  preparing  to  settle  down  to  lit- 
erary work,  when  he  was  offered  the  post  of 
Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council  for  their  Let- 
ters to  foreign  Princes  and  States.  At  this 
time  he  was  far  from  being  well  in  health, 
and  was  already  further  troubled  with  a  grow- 
ing weakness  or  dimness  of  sight.  He  wa^^ 
prevailed  upon,  notwithstanding,  to  accept 
the  important  office,  not  from  any  motives  of 
personal  interest,  as  our  author  believes,  but 
Decause  of  *•  a  sudden  exultation  of  spirit  at 
the  thought  of  being  called  to  serve  the  great 
new  Commonwealth  in  a  place  of  trust,  near 
its  very  centre,  and  seated  in  the  very  coun- 
cil-room of  its  founders  and  chiefs.'  At  this 
time  he  had  just  entered  on  his  forty-first 
year.  One  of  his  first  occupations  was  the 
examination  of  publications  hostile  to  the  new 
form  of  government,   with  a  view  to  their 

Srosecution  and  suppression.  Now,  as  Milton 
ad  so  eloquently  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  Mr.  Masson  observes  that  this  could 
scarcely  have  been  congenial  work  for  the  ne\i 
Latin  Secretary.  But  many  of  these  pam- 
phlets, when  not  indecent,  were  outrageous 
m  their  language,  and  even  outstepped  the 
utmost  bounds  of  that  freedom  of  speech 
which  Milton  had  advocated.  He  was  speed- 
ily employed  in  other  work  of  a  literary  char- 
acters-pamphlets against  the  Levellers,  and 
tracts  on  Ireland.  He  was  also  twice  re- 
quested by  the  Council  to  prepare  something 
in  reply  to  the  *  Eikon  Basilike,'  that  able 
and  celebrated  plea  on  behalf  of  the  king. 
Milton's  answer,  the  '  Eikonoklastes, '  was 
still  more  able  and  trenchant,  and  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  effec- 
tive pieces  of  prose  writing  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  Dealing  with  the  sentence  in  his  op- 
ponent's work,  *"  He  had  rather  wear  a  crown 
of  thorns  with  our  Saviour, '  Milton  says : 
*Many  would  be  all  one  with  our  Saviour 
whom  our  Saviour  will  not  know.  They  who 
govern  ill  those  kingdoms  which  they  had  a 
right  to,  have  to  our  Saviour's  crown  of 
thorns  no  right  at  all.  Thorns  they  may  find 
enow,  of  their  own  gathering  and  their  own 
twisting  ;  for  thorns  and  snares,  saith  Solomon, 
are  in  the  way  of  the  f roward  ;  but  to  wear 
them  as  our  Saviour  wore  them  is  not  given 
to  them  that  suffer  by  their  own  demerits.' 
As  a  polemical  writer  Milton  has  had  no  supe- 
rior, and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has 
had  an  equal,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Bishop  Hall.  We  cannot  linger  over  his  pas- 
sage of  arms  with  the  great  controversialist 
Salmasius,  which  will  be  found  fully  detailed 
in  Mr.  Masson's  fourth  volume  ;  nor  can  wc 
dwell  upon  the  purely  historical  part  of  this 
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volume.  Milton  approved  Cromweirs  (mtp 
(fetat^  the  dissolution  of  the  Rump  of  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1653,  and  the  subsequent 
Protectorate.  Defending  Cromwell  person- 
ally, in  a  letter  now  extant,  he  remarks  that 
'  as  he  hath  in  the  field  declared  himself  one 
of  the  noblest  assertors  of  our  liberty,  and  as 
great  an  enlarger  of  our  territories  as  ever 
was,  so,  as  far  as  any  particular  designs  of  his 
own  in  point  of  government,  it  must  be  scru- 
tiny greater  than  human  that  can  discover 
liow  he  either  intended  to  invade  us,  or  to 
make  us  a  prey  to  any  ambition  of  his.'  One 
of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  Miltpn's 
writings  at  this  time  was  his  panegyric  upon 
Cromwell ;  yet,  as  the  author  shows,  there 
were  certain  reservations  in  his  views,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  shows  himself  an  ardent 
Oliverian.  He  gave  faithful  advice  to  the 
Protector  not  to  be  led  away  to  the  exhibition 
of  arbitrariness  and  self-will,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  temptations  to  which  his  high 
office  exposed  him.  Mr.  Masdon  distinguishes 
six  points  in  his  advice  to  Cromwell  upon  his 
conduct  in  the  Protectorate,  all  of  which 
})oints  were  great  safeguards  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  national  liberty.  But  there  was*  a  di- 
vergence between  the  two  men  on  questions 
of  policy,  and  notably  with  regard  to  the 
Established  Church.  Milton  looked  for  the 
complete  dissociation  of  Religion  from  the. 
State,  and  Cromwell  (whatever  may  have 
been  his  previous  convictions)  came  round  to 
the  belief  in  a  state-paid  and  state-controlled 
clergy,  though  he  was  not  opposed  also  to  a 
voluntary  clergy. 

The  Ptotectorate  of  Cromwell  is  a  period 
of  surpassing  interest  in  English  history,  and 
Mr.  Masson  has  succeeded  in  giving  an  ad- 
mirable summary  of  it.  He  leaves  no  stone 
unturned  in  his  investigations  ;  and  the  same 
remark  would  apply  to  the  purely  biog^*aphi- 
cal  portions  of  ms  work.  In  reading  this  life, 
the  scenes  and  persons  described  are  treated 
so  vividly  that  we  can  almost  transplant  our- 
selves into  this  stirring  x>eriod,  and  realize  for 
ourselves  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
chief  actors.  Then  there  are  other  passages 
in  Mr.  Masson' s  volumes  which  have  a  strong 
literary  attraction.  We  behold  Milton,  at  a 
time  of  great  despondency  over  the  tendency 
of  public  affairs,  returning  to  the  grand  sub- 
ject which  had  fired  his  imagination  many 
years  before,  viz.,  ^Paradise  Lost.'  Bublime 
in  mind,  Milton  appears  equally  sublime  in 
his  integrity  and  virtue.  When  the  Com- 
monwealth is  over,  and  Monk  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  he  knows 
that  the  light  is  passing  out  of  his  life  in  a 
double  sense.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  final  stages  of  his  career,  however  :  those 
remain  to  be  traced  in  Mr.  Masson's  conclud- 
ing volume.  When  this  Life  is  complete,  it 
will  not  only  be  the  finest  memorial  we 
possess  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  poets, 
but  it  will  also  take  rank  amongst  the  most 
careful  and  elaborate  biographical  works  in 
the  English  language. 

Tlie  Chief  Actors  in  the  Puritan  Henolution. 
By  Peter  Bayne,  M.A.,  Author  of  *Life 


of  Hugh  Miller,'  &c.,  &c.    James  Clarke 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Bayne  has  here  found  a  subject  most 
suitable  to  his  style.  He  is  wiser  than  to  at- 
tempt anything  exhaustive  after  the  powerful 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  period  ;  yet  it 
is  astonishing  how  much  he  has  gathered,  and 
with  what  enect  he  uses  it.  His  purpose  is, 
in  a  series  of  studies,  and  by  a  careful  and 
judicious  interpretation  of  the  characters  and 
motives  of  the  leading  figures,  to  throw  light 
on  the  progress  of  events  in  the  great  Puritan 
Revolution.  There  is  at  present  a  consider- 
able tendency  to  reduce  history  proper  to  bi- 
ography, and  though  Mr.  Bayne  is  very  watch- 
ful never  to  view  bio^aphical  detail  wholly 
apart  from  a  wider  mterest,  yet,  generally 
taken,  ^is  work  is  a  further  illustration  of  the 
tendency.  Without  any  attempt  at  subtlety 
of  analysis,  he  has  framed  for  himself  original 
and  coherent  theories  of  his  characters,  which 
he  has  supported  by  inquiries  so  thorough  and 
complete,  that  we  cannot  help  regretting,  for 
his  own  sake,  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  recover  those  references,  which,  we  fear,  in 
too  many  eyes  would  have  given  his  book  a 
vastly  greater  importance.  Footnotes  of  this 
kind  look  leamea.  Though  some  portions  of 
the  book  have  appeared  in  the  *  Contemporary ' 
and  other  Reviews,  Mr.  Bayne  assures  us  that 
it  was  originally  planned  as  a  complete  book, . 
and  all  the  parts  formerly  published  have 
been  entirely  rewritten,  with  additions.  In 
his  Introduction  Mr.  Bayne  strikes  a  true  note 
in  his  statement  of  the  nature  of  Calvinism 
and  its  historical  bearings.  Mr.  Bayne,  we 
know,  is  not  personally  in  sympathy  with  the 
doctrines,  and  therefore  we  accord  him  the 
readier  praise  as  a  philosophical  historian 
when  we  find  that  he  can  regard  with  disin- 
terested mind  the  results  which  it  had  so  great 
a  share  in  bringing  about.  Puritanism,  as  the 
outbirth  of  the  Calvinistic  belief,  is  a  radical 
element  without  which  the  fate  of  Laud  and 
of  Charles  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
different,  and  therefore  Mr.  Bayne's  reflec- 
tions in  the  outset  are  quite  in  place.  Con- 
sistent with  this  half-dramatic  view  in  the 
Preface  is  Mr.  Bayne's  powerful  characteriza- 
tion of  Laud,  in  which  he  conclusively  clears 
the  primate  from  the  *  imbecility  '  which  was 
found  exhaustive  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  pre- 
sents other  and  more  satisfactory  elements  to 
account  for  his  influence  and  the  place  to 
which  he  attained  without  inheriting  position 
or  wealth.  |,The  study  of  Henrietta 'Maria 
presents  fairly  the  Catholic  position.  Charles 
I.  has  been  studied  with  the  utmost  care,  the 
result^  being  that  Mr.  Bayne  finds  in  Charles  a 
sincerity  that  was  only  casuistical,  *  which 
might  have  reconciled  him  to  large  concessions 
of  a  nature  unfavourable  to  the  Church  ;  but 
death  was  easier  for  him  than  its  unreserved 
abandonment.'  This  is  well  said.  Charles's 
perversity  and  his  love  of  plotting,  which  often 
overreached  itself,  were  distincfly  fortified  by 
a  casuistic  sincerity,  combined  with  a  remark- 
able fascination  and  power  of  attaching 
others,  which,  however,  had  no  moral  basis, 
so  that  it  is  quite  true  neither  the  loss  of 
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a  battle  nor  of  a  friend  ever  caused  him  a  sleep- 
leM  night.  Of  Cromwell  we  have  an  admir* 
able  study,  steering  a  course  between  that  of 
Carlyle  and  less  enthusiastic  historians.  The 
chapters  on  the  Covenanters  and  the  Duke  of 
Argvll  are  lucid  and  suggestive,  and  show 
familiarity  with  out-of-the-way  records.  Mil- 
ton we  are  certainly  not  so  fully  satisfied 
with,  but  Montrose  and  Vane  are  both  limned 
with  decision,  and  by  a  few  touches.  Space 
fails  us  to  refer  to  the  many  eloquent  passages 
with  which  the  volume  'abounds.  Mr.  Bayne 
has  not  aimed  at  eloquence  so  much  as  clear- 
ness and  truth,  but  he  has  written  many  pages 
,which,  we  believe,  will  hereafter  be  often 
quoted  and  referred  to.  We  regard  the  vol- 
ume as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  a  period  which  has  been  much  written  of, 
but  whose  significance  is  yet  very  far  from 
being  exhausted  ;  and  we  will  take  leave  of  it 
by  saying  that  its  careful  research,  its  philo- 
sophic tone,  its  grasp  of  principles,  its  un- 
anected  fairness  and  keen  penetration  into 
motives,  no  less  than  its  occasionally  powerful 
pictures  and  its  finished  style,  |i^ve  it  a  claim 
to  a  place  in  every  library  beside  the  works 
of  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Masson,  and  Stoughton, 
to  supplement  or  to  correct  them. 

Jfemoin  of  the  Bight  Hatwurable  WUHam^ 
aeeond  VUcount  Melbournf.  By  W.  McCcl- 
LAGH  ToRRENS,  M.P.  In  two  Vols.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens  has  done  a  difilcult 
piece  of  work  in  a  most  judicious  manner. 
Though  Lord  Melbourne  in  his  public  life 
was  really  consistent,  a  certain  suspicion  of 
*  trimming '  might  now  and  again  have  been 
detected  in  it.  When,  for  instance,  his  party 
was  in  great  disfavour  with  George  the 
Fourth,  on  account  of  their  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  the  Queen,  he  was  a  welcome  visitor 
at  the  palace,  where  he  sat  surrounded  by 
men  of  the  opposite  party.  Though  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  he  showed  a  decided  in- 
clination to  the  Liberal  Conservatism  of  Can- 
ning,  yet  at  a  crisis  he  was  alway%  true  to  the 
Liberal  cause  ;  and  when  he  spoke  as  he  did 
on  one  occasion,  in  reference  to  the  marriages 
of  Dissenters,  throwing  Lord  Eldon  almost 
into  hysterics,  as  we  are  told,  we  see  the  man 
in  his  true  character.  Lord  Melbourne,  in 
truth,  was  one  of  tho^  whose  earnestness  was 
seen  only  on  great  occasions.  He  was  out- 
wardly a  good  deal  of  a  cynic  and  of  the  man 
of  the  world,  but  beneath  all  that  he  carried  a 
sound  heart,  and  was  always  open  to  fine  im- 
pressions. His  almost  youthful  love  of  litera- 
ture was  one  way  in  which  to  the  end  this 
showed  itself ;  another  was  the  fshrinking 
from  extreme  courses,  seen  in  many  things, 
and  more  particularly  in  tlie  causes  of  his  fail- 
ure, at  first,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Another  might  perhaps  bo  found  in  the  main 
point  in  the  following  nassage  : — *  With  Mr. 
Allen,  the  librarian  of  Holland  House,  he  bad 
innumerable  polemics.  Allen  possessed  great 
learning  and  discrimination  in  iudging  of  the 
authenticity  of  manuscripts  ana  the  compara- 
tive purity  of  editions.     As  brusque  as  Lamb 


himself,  he  was  more  intolerant  of  opinions  he 
deemed  indefensible  by  logic,  and  having 
reasoned  himself  early  out  of  all  belief,  hr 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  trying  to  lead 
others  to  the  same  conclusion,  or  to  laugh 
them  into  scepticism.  He  had  besides  a  habit 
of  saying  concerning  every  man  of  peculiar 
intellect  whom  he  knew,  that  at  heart  he  was 
an  unbeliever,  though  for  policy's  sake  he 
might  conform  to  established  usages.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  genuine  bigot  in  materialism, 
and  gave  currency  to  the  notion  that  his  ac- 
complished patron,  and  most  of  those  who 
were  his  favoured  guests,  held  similar  opinions. 
But  of  Lamb  this  was  certainly  untrue.  Per- 
plexity between  conflicting  views  regarding 
the  great  mystery  of  existence  saddened  many 
of  his  lonely  hours.  He  envied  those  who  had 
got  through  the  stage  of  doubt,  and  had  done 
with  it.  He  longed  for  a  solution  of  his  own 
misgivings,  and  read  and  argued  on  in  the 
sincere  hope  of  finding  it.  Far  from  wishing 
to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  negative 
philosophy,  his  nature  turned  from  it  with  a 
shudder.  Milton  was  among  his  favourite 
companions,  and  he  would  recite  whole  pas- 
sages with  exquisite  feeling  and  expression 
from  his  works. ' 

Lord  Melbourne  was  very  far  indeed  from 
being  one  of  the  most  original  of  English  pol- 
iticians— some  of  his  own  contemporaries  far 
surpassed  him,  not  to  speak  of  the  giants  of 
the  former  era — and  he  was  not  a  great  orator  ; 
but  he  abounded  in  gracious  tact,  possessed  a 
fine  instinct  for  organisation,  and  for  finding 
out  the  proper  men  for  his  purposes ;  ana 
these  qualities  did  for  him  what  originality 
and  eloquence  have  mainly  done  for  other 
statesmen.  It  must  be  added  that,  though 
often  tempted  to  a  purely  personal  view  of 
political  questions,  he  seldom  yielded  to  this 
temptation,  exhibiting  generally  such  self- 
respect,  and  such  faithful  consideration  for  his 
country's  good,  as  does  him  honour.  But  he 
could  be  diplomatic  also.  Very  noticeably 
was  this  seen  in  the  way  in  which  he  contrived 
to  stave  off  for  a  time  the  anger  of  Lord 
Brougham — for  whom,  it  is  clear,  he  had  no 
warm  liking,  any  more  than  Macaulay  had — 
when  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  that  he 
should  be  excluded  from  the  ministry  of  18S5. 
Brougham's  *  inveterate  propensity  to  meddle 
in  the  business  of  departments  not  his  own, 
his  utter  want  of  reticence  when  others  had 
an  indefeasible  claim  upon  his  silence,  and 
his  insatiable  desire  to  engross  the  praise  of 
acts  to  which  he  was  in  any  degree  a  iMUty, 
rendered  him  incurably  unreliable  as  a  con- 
fidant.' Such  seems  now  to  be  the  estimate 
that  posterity  will  form  of  Lord  Brougham, 
not  to  speak  of  other  and  perhaps  still  more 
repellent  features,  such  as  pretending  to  be 
friendly  with  those  whom  he  was  systemati- 
cally trying  to  traduce  and  injure.  BendcA 
incisive  and  careful  characterizations  of  not 
a  few  of  Lord  Melbourne's  more  influential 
contemporaries,  Mr.  Torrens  gives  us  some 
acute  remarks  on  the  relations  of  parties  and 
the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  more  important  periods  with  which  he  has 
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to  deal.  He  does  not  affect  brilliant  pictures, 
but  he  always  conveys  information  pleasantly. 
But  when  we  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
ta:sk,  we  had  specially  in  view  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  McOuUagh  Torrens  had  dealt  with 
certain  points  in  the  domestic  life  of  his  hero. 
Lord  Melbourne,  while  yet  the  Hon.  William 
Lamb,  married  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby,  and 
owing  to  her  erratic  character,  and  her  per- 
verse and  pro^king  reactions  from  coldness  to 
childish  or  foolish  tenderness  and  the  reverse, 
Lord  Melbourne,  after  having  suffered  much 
from  her  conduct,  had  to  separate  from  her. 
We  can  easily  imagine  what  it  must  have  been 
to  a  man  whose  sense  of  propriety  and  of  the 
fitness  of  ^things  was  so  keen,  to  see  his  wife 
surrender  herself  to  the  guidance  of  William 
Godwin — ^whom  she  would  entertain  at  her 
table — and  fall  under  a  kind  of  helpless  devo- 
tion to  Lord  Byron.  On  these  points  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh  Torrens  has  observed  a  wise  reti- 
cence, giving  no  sanction  to  the  refurbishing 
of  private  gossip.  We  almost  think,  indeed, 
that  the  incident  of  the  odd  position  in  which 
Lord  Melbourne  was  found  with  his  wife  at 
Brockett,  when  he  actually  had  left  in  another 
room  certain  friends  who  had  come  to  arrange 
a  parting  between  them,  had  better  not  have 
been  told  in  quite  so  much  detail.  And  yet 
we  can  easily  see  that  Mr.  Torrens,  as  a  faith- 
ful biogi*apher,  was  chiefly  concerned  to  show 
how  ready  Lord  Melbourne  was  to  sacrifice 
minor  matters  for  the  sake  of  preserving  in- 
tact ties  that  should  not,  save  for  the  most 
serious  of  all  causes,  be  broken.  We  have 
read  this  book  with  peculiar  pleasure,  admir- 
ing its  unaffected,  clear,  ana  forcible  style, 
no  less  than  its  political  knowledge,  propor- 
tionateness,  and  fine  feeling  for  character  and 
anecdote. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner,  1811- 
1846.  By  Edwakd  L.  Pierce.  Two  Vols.' 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  instalment  of  the  life  of  a  very  remark- 
able man  deserves  to  be  widely  welcomed. 
Although  it  was  the  lot  of  Sumner — as  it  is  of 
all  men  of  his  aggressive  stamp — ^to  excite 
hostility  in  certain  quarters,  there  can  be  no 
question  either  of  his  personal  talents  or  his 
political  prescience.  The  key-note  of  Ws 
character  was  struck  when,  in  his  Bowdoin 
prize  essay  of  1833,  he  quoted  from  31ilton 
this  passage  :  *  For  surely  to  every  good  and 
peaceable  citizen  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a 
hateful  thing  to  be  a  displeaser  and  molester 
of  thousands.  But  when  God  commands  to 
take  the  trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a 
jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man^s  will  what  he 
shall  say  or  what  he  shall  conceal. '  Sumner 
was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  of  an 
equally  strong  will  in  making  these  convic- 
tions known.  He  had  great  ambition,  and 
was  bom  to  wield  power  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Intellectual  force  discovered  the  final 
outlet  for  his  irrepressible  volitions.  He  early 
became  conversant  with  the  greatest  English 
writers.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, he  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  speedily  attracted  the  atten- 


tion of  Judge,  then  Professor  Story.  Writing 
to  an  old  college  schoolfellow,  after  his  choice 
of  a  profession,  Sunmer  said,  ^  If  I  am  a  law- 
yer, I  wish  to  be  one  who  can  dwell  upon  the 
vast  heaps  of  law  matter  as  the  temple  in 
which  the  majesty  of  right  has  taken  its 
abode  ;  who  will  aim  beyond  the  mere  letter, 
at  the  spirit,  the  broad  spirit  of  the  law  ;  and 
who  will  bring  to  his  aid  a  liberal  and  culti- 
vated mind.  Is  not  this  an  honest  ambition  ? 
If  not,  reprove  me  for  it.  A  lawyer  is  one  of 
the  best  or  the  worst  of  men,  according  as  he 
shapes  his  course.  He  may  breed  strife,  and 
he  may  settle  dissensions  of  years. '  In  the 
year  1838  Mr.  Sumner,  then  a  young  and  un- 
distinguished barrister,  made  a  tour  through 
Europe.  He  obtained  an  entree  into  the  best 
circles  of  English  society,  and  became  the 
personal  friend  of  many  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  time.  That  which  it  was  not  possible 
to  achieve  by  an  unknown  native  of  this  coun- 
try was  immediately  conceded  to  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, as  it  was  about  the  same  time  also  to  Mr. 
Ticknor,  another  American  who  became  the 
associate  of  many  of  our  literary  and  political 
celebrities.  This  has  always  been  matter  of 
astonishment ;  and  Mr.  Hayward  and  others 
have  testified  that  although  Sumner's  powers 
of  conversation  were  not  great,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  name  the  qualities  which  would 
account  for  his  success,  his  popularity  was  yet 
manifest  and  undoubted.  Although  not 
famous  as  a  legal  advocate,  ]VIr.  Sumner  ob- 
tained considerable  distinction  as  a  writer  for 
*  The  Jurist '  and  *  The  North  American  Re- 
view, '  and  also  as  a  lecturer  before  the  Cam- 
bridge Law  School,  in  the  absence  of  the 
legitimate  professors.  When  he  returned  to 
the  States,  however,  in  1840,  after  his  tour  in 
Europe,  he  resumed  his  professional  practice 
at  Boston,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
literary  pursuits.  In  1842  he  began  to  let  it 
be  known  that  he  had  very  pronounced  views 
upon  slavery,  a  subject  to  which  he  had  given 
much  thought  for  many  years,  as  his  father 
had  before  him.  As  witnessed  in  the  case  of 
numberless  ^ther  great  reforms  and  revolu- 
tions, the  ideas  of  Sumner  and  his  associates 
upon  the  question  of  slavery  were  at  first  tol- 
erated, then  ridiculed,  and  at  length  feared. 
Whatever  else  might  be  said  of  Sumner,  he 
was,  at  least,  always  in  earnest,  and  terribly 
so  on  this  subject  of  slavery,  as  his  opponents 
at  ^ast  discovered.  On  Independence  Day, 
1845,  this  prominent  Amprican  statesman  may 
be  said  to  have  inaugurated  his  political 
career.  He  delivered  an  oration  at  Boston 
upon  *  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations, '  in 
which  he  uttered  the  words :  ^  In  our  age 
there  can  be  no  peace  that  is  not  honourable  ; 
there  can  be  no  war  that  is  not  dishonourable.  * 
The  oration,  from  its  freedom  and  force  of 
language,  acted  like  a  bomb-shell  upon  some 
portions  of  the  assembly,  and  great  dissatis- 
faction on  account  of  it  was  afterwards  ex- 
pressed with  Sumner.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  as  all  through  his  career,  he  was 
determined  not  to  mince  matters,  but  to  hold 
forth  and  enforce  the  plain  unvarnished  truth. 
He  took  his  stand  with  the  reformers,  who 
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were  as  warm  in  their  friendship  as  his  foes 
became  envenomed  in  their  hostility.  The 
remainder  of  his  political  caree;*,  and  that  by 
far  the  most  important  section  of  it^  still  re- 
mains to  be  dealt  with.  Readers  will  find 
Mr.  Sumner's  reminiscences  of  English  society 
very  entertaining.  He  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  favour,  and  voluntarily  elected 
into  the  best  clubs.  He  was  present  in  the 
House  of  Lords  when  her  Majesty  delivered 
her  first  speech  in  Parliament,  and  thus  wrote 
to  a  friend  after  that  memorable  event :  *  Tou 
well  know  I  had,  no  predisposition  to  admire 
the  Queen,  or  anything  that  proceeds  from 
her  ;  but  her  reading  has  conauered  my  judg- 
ment. I  was  astonished  and  delighted.  Her 
voice  was  sweet,  and  finely  modulated,  and 
she  pronounced  every  word  finely  and  dis- 
tinctly, with  a  just  regard  to  its  meaning.  I 
think  I  have  never  heard  anything  better  read 
in  my  life  than  her  speech,  and  I  could  but 
respond  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam^s  remark  to  me 
when  the  ceremony  was  over,  **  How  beauti- 
fully she  performs  I''  *  Hearing  Carlyle  lec- 
ture in  the  year  1838,  Sumner  wrote  :  '  I  heard 
Carlyle  lecture  the  other  day  ;  he  seemed  like 
an  inspired  boy ;  truths  and  thoughts  that 
made  one  move  on  the  benches  came  from  his 
apparently  unconscious  mind,  couched  in  the 
most  grotesque  style,  and  yet  condensed  to  a 
degree  of  intensity,  if  I  may  so  write.'  Of 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  whom  he  heard  in  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  same  year,  1838, 
he  observes  :  *■  All  my  prejudices  are  against 
liim ;  he  is  unprincipled  as  a  politician  and 
as  a  man  ;  and  his  legal  reputation  has  sunk 
very  much  by  the  reversal  of  his  judgment  in 
the  case  of  Small  v,  Attwood,  in  wmch  it  is 
said  Brougham  exerted  himself  with  super- 
human energy.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
Lyndhurst  charmed  me  Like  a  siren.  His  man- 
ner is  simple,  clear,  and  direct,  enchaining  the 
attention  of  all :  we  have  nobody  like  him.' 
Mr.  Sumner's  judgments  upon  Englishmen 
will  not  always  be  endorsed  by  readers  in  this 
country  ;  but  there  is  unquestionably  much 
freshness  in  the  manner  in  which  tbey  are  ex- 
pressed, and  also  in  the  anecdotes  scattered 
about  these  volumes.  The  youthful  judg- 
ments and  decisions  of  men,  even  upon  their 
own  affairs,  are  frequently  totally  reversed  by 
themselves  in  after  life.  This  was  the  case 
with  Sumner.  Being  in  Washington  during 
the  first  session  of  the  twenty-thinl  Congress, 
he  thus  wrote  to  his  father,  after  listening  to 
the  debates  :  ^  Calhoun  has  ^ven  notice  to- 
day that  he  will  speak  to-morrow  on  Mr. 
Webster's  Bank  Bill.  I  shall  probably  hear 
him,  and  he  will  be  the  last  man  I  shall  ever 
hear  speak  in  Washington.  I  probably  shall 
never  come  here  again.  I  have  little  or  no 
desire  to  come  again  in  any  capacity.  Noth- 
ing that  I  have  seen  of  politics  has  made  me 
look  upon  them  with  any  feeling  other  'than 
loathing.  The  more  I  see  of  them  the  more 
I  love  law,  which  I  feel  will  give  me  an  hon- 
ourable livelihood.'  Yet  the  writer  lived  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  world 
of  politics  which  so  strangely  affected  him  in 
his  earlier  years.     There  is  something  in  Sum- 


ner's character  which  approaches  much  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's.  Both  are  distinguished  for  an 
unswerving  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  deep 
and  lasting  hatred  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
Mr.  Pierce's  v61umes  have  been  already  wide- 
ly welcomed,  and  the  welcome  is  no  moro 
than  they  deserved.  We  shall  await  the  com- 
pletion of  the  task  here  commenced  with 
ffreat  interest.  That  which  repiains  to  be 
done,  however,  is  much  more  difficult  than 
that  which  has  abeady  been  accomplished. 

The  Life  of  WUliam  Brock,  D.D,  First  Mn- 
ister  of  Bloomsbiiry  Chapel,  London.  By 
Chablbs  M.  Birrell.  James  Nisbet  and 
Co. 

The  noble  characteristics  of  Dr.  Brock  are 
well  brought  out  in  Mr.  Birrell's  memoir. 
Gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman  in  his  sympa- 
thies, he  was  sturdy  and  uncompromising  in 
his  principles.  A  nobler  thmg  is  scarcely 
conceivable  under  all  the  circumstances,  than 
his  refusal  to  support  Mr.  Peto,  the  man  to 
whom  ecclesiastically  and  personally  he  was 
so  closely  related,  in  his  candidateship  for 
the  representation  of  Norwich  in  Parliament, 
because  he  would  not  take  the  course  on  the 
Disestablishment  Question  that  Mr.  Brock 
thought  imperative.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Brock 
refuse  to  vote  for  him,  but  he  induced  Ser- 
jeant Parry  to  contest  the  borough  with  him. 
Mr.  Brock  voted  for  Parry,  and  instantly  left 
the  city.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  Mr. 
Brock's  determination,  it  equally  illujstrates 
the  indomitable  force  of  conviction  in  him. 
It  cost  him  far  more  in  feeling  than  it  cost 
Mr.  Peto,  and,  to  the  g^eat  honour  of  both,  it 
did  not  for  a  moment  intenoipt  or  in  any  de- 
gree impair  their  friendship.  Few  men  have 
been  more  tmcompromising  in  politicall  and 
social  questions.  Mr.  Brock  felt  it  to  be  a 
great  religious  duty  to  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  yet  a  more  devoted,  godly, 
and  tender-hearted  pastor,  or  one  whose  min- 
istry was  fuller  of  spiritual  power,  has  rarely 
lived.  Another  example  oi  Mr.  Brock's  un- 
compromising fearlessness  was  the  announce- 
ment, from  the  pulpit  at  Norwich,  of  his  de- 
termination to  apply  Church  discipline  to  any 
member  of  the  Church  who  should  in  any  way 
be  implicated  in  bribery  at  an  election  forth- 
coming. This  was  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
when  bribery,  especially  in  Norwich,  was  not 
only  a  system,  but  a  general  practice,  of 
which  even  religious  men  were  not  ashamed. 
Only  Mr.  Brock's  lofty  firmness  saved  himself 
and  his  Church.  It  was  a  sore  fight,  but  he 
won  it,  and  won  for  himself  a  character  for 
religious  integrity  never  exceeded.  It  is  long 
since  we  read  a  more  interesting  biography. 
It  is  the  record  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  men, 
and  one  of  the  truest  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Life  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton.  Edited  by 
Ellicb  Hopkins.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.  C.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 

It  was  said,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hinton's 
death,  by  one  of  his  colleagues  at  Guy's  Hos- 
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pital :  *  Hinton's  purely  medical  history  can 
soon  be  told,  but  his  inner  life,  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  deepest  and  fondest  thougiits, 
would  form  a  biography  of  an  intense^  in- 
teresting character.^  In  the  Introduction  to 
this  volume  it  is  also  said  by  Sir  William  Gull, 
*  Hinton's  life  was  not  so  full  of  incident  as 
it  was  full  of  thought.  Reminiscences  of 
such  a  life  are  therefore  everywhere  embodied 
in,  and  to  be  collected  from,  his  writings.^ 
It  is  important  that  this  should  be  known  as 
a  condition  under  which  the  editor  of  these 
letters  has  been  working,  and  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  not  suffer  disappointment 
who  in  purchasing  a  life  should  find  that  he 
has  an  account  of  a  new  philosophy.  We  do 
not  fear,  however,  that  much  disappointment 
would  be  caused  even  in  that  case,  for  he 
must  be  a  very  dull  or  unsympathetic  reader 
who  would  not  en  joy  this  book.  Miss  Ellice 
Hopkins  has  told  the  story  of  Mr<  Hinton's 
outward  life  and  its  associated  persons*  and 
places  in  a  rapid  interesting  manner,  allow- 
ing him  to  tell  it  through  his  letters  to 
friends  as  much  as  possible.  By  these  means 
we  get  glimpses  both  into  the  family  life 
and  the  growing  spirit  of  the  youth.  James 
Hinton  came  of  a  family  distinguished  by  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  gifts  of  a  high  order. 
His  father — ^the  Rev.  John  Howard  Hinton — 
was  a  man  of  great  strength  of  character,  of 
a  very  consistently  logical  mind,  and  with  a 
certain  originality  of  thought,  which  would 
have  been  the  more  striking  had  it  not  been 
somewhat  eccentric  He  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Baptist  minister,  first  in  Reading 
uid  afterwards  in  London,  where  he  exerted 
a  wide  influence.  Either  from  the  fact  that 
the  schoolmaster  of  James  wrote  to  him,  *  I 
do  not  think  your  son  has  any  particular  bent, 
but^e  will  succeed  in  whatever  he  imder- 
takes  ;*  or,  as  Miss  Hopkins  says,  from  the 
pressure  of  his  large  family,  ^  he  removed  his 
eldest  son  from  school,  and  placed  him,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  in  the  first  situation  which 
chanced  to  offer  itself,  which  happened  to  be 
that  of  cashier  tft  a  wholesale  woollen-draper^  s 
shop  in  Whitechapel,  kept  by  a  respectable 
member  of  his  own  chapel. '  This  was  no  real 
hindrance  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
young  Hinton.  •  Poverty,  as  he  himself  has 
said,  is  the  condition  under  which  genius 
grows.  He  read  largely,  amongst  other 
books,  Berkeley's  *  Theory  of  Vision, '  and, 
boy  as  he  then  was,  he  understood  it ;  and 
probably  at  that  time  had  some  feeling  of  the 
defect  in  it,  which  he  afterwards  exposed  and 
corrected.  His  energy  soon  worked  him  out 
of  the  woollen-draper's  shop,  and  placed  him 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as  a  student  of 
medicine.  When  he  had  finished  his  course 
he  went  out  to  China  as  ship's  surgeon,  and 
on  his  return  took  out  his  diploma,  and 
'  practised  for  a  short  time  as  assistant-surgeon 
at  Newport,  Essex.'  There  were  personal 
causes,  however,  at  work  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  remain  quietly  as  a  medical  man 
in  a^untry  town.  His  religious  opinions 
were  undergomg  serious  changes,  and  these 
were  a  cause  of  temporary  separation  from 
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some  whom  he  dearly  loved.  He  determined 
to  go  once  more  abroad.  With  characteristic 
courage  he  chose  what  was  probably  the  hard- 
est'task  that  could  fall  to  a  medical  man. 
He  undertook  the  charge  of  the  African 
negroes  who,  as  free  labourers,  emigrated 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  Jamaica.  The  acccmnt 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  duty  was  per- 
formed is  told  chiefly  in  his  own  words.  At 
this  point  the  correspondence  begins  which  is 
the  diief  charm  and  feature  of  the  book.  He 
was  an  admirable  letter  writer.  His  observa- 
tion was  quick  and  accurate,  his  memory  re- 
tentive, and  his  expression  exact  and  simple. 
His  truthfulness  respecting  himself,  his  feel- 
ings, doubts,  and  resolves,  was  as  striking  as 
his  observing  powers.  So  perfectly  frank  and 
open  was  he,  and  so  great  was  his  trust  in  his 
friends,  that  probably  he  has  recorded  in  Ym 
letters  every  phase  of  his  inner  life.  It  is  im- 
possible without  lengthened  extracts  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  practical  wisdom,  the  fruitful 
suggestiveness,  and  the  wealth  of  affection 
with  which  these  letters  abound.  For  that 
we  have  not  the  space,  and  must  therefore 
content  ourselves  by  following  the  course  of 
Mr.  Hinton's  life.  Returned  from  the  W^est 
Indies,  he  settled  down  as  a  medical  man,  and 
accidentally  turned  his  attention  to  aural 
surgery,  in  which  he '  afterwards  became  so 
distinguished.  His  intellectual  life  at  this  time 
was  very  vigorous.  Besides  working  hard  at 
his  profession,  studying  homoeopathy  with  a 
view  to  understand  its  power,  pursuing  also 
aural  surgery,  he  was  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  most  ori^al  philosophical  superstruc- 
ture of  this  age.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Sir  W.  Gull,  who  made  his  acquaintance  about 
1858,  that  in  the  '  Physiological  Riddles  '  he 
showed  that  '  he  was  abreast  of  the  best  phy- 
siology of  the  time,  and  may  be  considered  as 
having  done  good  service  in  combating  the 
narrow  views  that  still  prevail,  even  in  high 
quarters,  and  which  would  raise  a  barrier  in 
nature  between  organic  and  inorganic  inhere 
none  exists.'  Mr.  Hinton's  books  also  bear 
testimony  to  his  power  of  thought  and  to  the 
richness  of  his  feeling.  His  first  publication 
of  any  importance  was  the  work  called  ^  Man 
and  his  DweUing-Place.'  It  waia  courteously 
received  by  the  press,  the  critics  not  being 
quite  sure  that  they  understood  it,  one  frankly 
owning  that  the  task  of  reviewing  it  '  was  too 
difllcult.'  To  how  many  readers  it  brought 
the  conviction  of  its  truth  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Miss  Hopkins  displays  great 
skill  in  her  presentation  of  the  method,  as 
well  as  of  the  aim,  of  Mr.  Hinton's  thoughts  ; 
and  she  has  wisely  availed  herself  of  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  shortly  before  his  death  to 
Professor  Croom  Robertson  in  explanation  of 
his  philosophy.  The  reader  will  not  need 
further  help  in  understanding  what  is  con- 
fessedly at  first  sight  a  very  difficult  subject. 
We  would  urge  upon  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  strife  which  exists  at  the  present  time 
between  science  and  religion,  and  who  may 
not  know  Hinton's  works,  to  read  this  biog- 
raphy. They  will  find  that  *he  frankly 
yielded  to  all  the  g^eat  demands  of  science, 
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admittiiig  what  Sir  W.'Gull  has  said  of  him, 
and  further,  he  resolved  life  into  mechaniam  ; 
but,  in  hi«  own  words,  sought  ^  to  prove  that 
ii^eclianism  is  life. '  As  years  passed  on  he 
found  intellectual  and  spiritual  securitjr  in 
convictions  which  to  him  were  irresistible. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  a  mind  which  had 
been  led  to  see  that  there  was  not  a  dead  in- 
organic world  with  a  living  organic  world  in 
it,  but  that  both  were  other  thim  they  seemed, 
would  eventually  ask  respecting  moral  phe- 
nomena. Are  they  what  they  seem?  The 
answer  to  that  queistion  is  found  in  a  work  on 
the  ^  Mystery  of  Pain.  *  From  the  time  that 
little  book  was  written  till  his  death  Mr.  Hin- 
ton  appears  to  have  gradually  directed  his  at- 
tention more  and  more  exclusively  to  moral 
and  social  problems.  He  perceived  every- 
where around  him  not  wretchedness  and  sm 
in  activity,  but  what  he  called  a  ^  false  right/ 
which  corresponds  with  an  intellectual  error. 
Truth  is  the  response  of  the  intellect  to  every 
demand  of  fact  upon  it ;  right  is  the  response 
of  emotion  to  every  demand  made  upon  it. 
The  absence  of  that  response  is  falsehood  in 
science  and  in  morals.  '  The  true  right  at 
bottom,  is  it  not  simply  truth  to  the  fact,  or 
the  correspondence  of  our  emotional  con- 
sciousness as  of  our  intellectual  to  the  facts 
around  us  f  ^.^.,  if  two  persons  are  hungry, 
another  and  I,  and  jaty  feeling  only  responds 
to  the  hunger  of  one,  it  may  or  it  may  not  be 
wrong,  but  assuredly  it  is  untrue,  as  untrue 
as ,  there  being  four  of  anything,  and  my 
thinking  there  are  but  three ;  and  though  1 
may  go  on  so  all  my  life,  matf  will  assuredly 
.correct  it.'  A  tract  which  he  published  on 
*  Others*  Needs  '^is  the  best  popular  exposi- 
tion of  his  theory  of  practical  ethics  ;  but  the 
intelligent  reader  of  tiiis  volume  will  find  that 
the  theory  itself  rests  upon  principles  which 
are  wide-reaching,. and  involve  a  complete  re- 
versal of  our  estimate  of  man  and  social  insti- 
tutions, like  his  intellectual  philosophy,  it 
directly  contradicte^the  appearances  of  things, 
and  man^s  consciousness  of  himself  and  nis 
relations  to  the  world  around  him.  Whether 
that  philosophy  is  true  we  will  not  venture  to 
affirm,  ^ut  we  cannot  withhold  our  opinion 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  and 
takes  its  place  among  the  sublimest  specula- 
tions of  tne  human  mind. 

Tiyo  8oga:  a  Page  of  South  African  Mution 
Work,  By  John  A.  Chalmsrs.  Uodder 
and  Btoughton. 

Mr.  Chalmers  was  a  missionary  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  field  of 
labour  was  in  Kaffraria.  Tiyo  Soga  was  a 
Christian  convert  of  the  Oaika  tribe,  which  is 
just  now  especially  attracting  the  attention  of 
Englishmen.  His  father  was  a  notable  Oaika 
chief,  and  his  mother  one  of  the  tribe  of  Jan 
Tsatsoe,  who  some  thirty  years  ago  appeared 
in  Bxeter  Hall.  Educated  in  a  Christian 
school,  Tiyo  Boga  became  a  Christian  himself, 
and  was  educated  at  the  LoTedale  Institution 
— «  high  class  school — ^where  a  sood  education 
was  given.  Out  of  this  school  Tiyo  and  five 
of  ms  schoolfellows  became  preachers.    He 


came  to  Scotland  when  the  institution  was 
broken  up  by  the  Kaffir  war  of  184(1,  his 
pious  mother  freely  surrendering  him.  He 
completed  a  university  curriculum  at  Olasgow, 
and  married  a  Scotch  wife  in  1867.  He  re- 
turned to  Kaffirland  as  a  jweacher  to  his  coun- 
trymen, and  became  missionary  and  pastorat 
the  Umgwali  station.  He  became  popular, 
usefiU,  and  influential.  He  'translated  the 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  into  Kaffir.  He  died 
young,  the  first  ordained  Kaffir  minister,  and 
a  distinguished  trophy  of  missionary  enter- 
prize  ;  a  simple,  pure,  and  noble  nature, 
whose  life  was  a  great  blessing  to  his  countiy- 
men. 

8(mth  Africa,    By  Anthony  Tkollofe.    Two 
Vols.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr.  Troll<^*s  *  South  Africa '  is  remark- 
able at  once  as  the  record  of  a  feat  of  travel 
and  as  an  instance  of  literary  facility.  It  was 
only  in  April  last  year  that  he  formed  the  res- 
olution to  visit  South  Africa,  and  in  less  than 
ten  months  he  has  made  the  journey,  observed, 
returned,  written,  and  published  his  book — a 
book  which,  if  it  may  not  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  all  details,  presents  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  the 
relations  of  the  various  races,  the  political 
difficulties  that  are  now  being  felt,  and  that 
promise  to  become  yet  more  so.  M  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  does  not  always  penetrate  to  the  core  of 
the  problem,  and  throw  on  it  the  light  of  a 
lengthened  experience,  he  takes  care  to  touch 
the  subject  with  dexterous  grace,  and  to  say 
no  more  than  he  is  safe  in  sajdn^ ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  with  his  quick 
and  trained  observation  and  his  literary  skill 
he  has  done  more  to  excite  a  popular  interest 
in  South  Africa  than  any  former  writer,  not 
even  excepting  Mr.  Froude.  He  canno#be 
accused  of  writing  for  effect  merely,  but  he 
knows  precisely  how  much  of  solid  matter,  in 
the  shape  of  facts  and  figures,  to  weight  his 

Sages  with,  and  prefers  a  dialogue  or  an  anec- 
ote  or  a  picture,  to  exact  or  exhaustive  dis- 
cussions. One  thing  is  quite  cfear,  that  much 
as  Mr.  Trollops  has  done  to  excite  interest  in 
South  Africa  and  its  people,  he  is  certain  to 
cause  not  a  few  of  them  great  offence.  He 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed  into 
such  sympathy  for  the  white  man  as  to  lay  it 
down  that  the  colony  ought  to  be  his,  as  the 
colonists  are  inclined  to  do  ;  and  he  is  certain 
to  offend  the  philanthropists  and  missionaries, 
for  he  evidently  regards  their  labour  as  pretty 
much  thrown  away.  *A  little  garden,  a 
wretched  hut,  and  a  great  many  hymns,'  he 
says,  *•  do  not  seem  to  me  to  bring  the  man  any 
nearer  to  civilization ;'  and  he  fancies  that 
the  Dutch  Boer  has  been  a  little  too  much 

Sied  with  gospel  truth,  and  hates  it.  Mr. 
rollope's  view  of  the  colony  is  not  sanguine ; 
he  does  not  think  that  it  hasanswerad  its 
purpose ;  its  trade  is  falling  off ;  the  indus- 
tries that  most  promised  to  prosper  in  it  are 
either  stopped  or  languishing  ;  while  another 
Kafir  war  is  in  progress ;  and  thoof^  he 
clearly  aims  at  being,  on  the  whole,  impar- 
tial, he  seems  to  be,  in  a  measuieunconsoioas- 
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ly,  unjust  both  to  white  men  and  Kafirs,  be- 
cause he  rather  tends  to  exaggerate  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Boers.  He  seems  to  see  in 
them  a  rough  sort  of  fellows,  but  gentlemen, 
who  if  they  were  left  to  themselves  would 
soon  settle  the  native  difficulty ;  but  else- 
where, rather  inconsistently,  he  acknowledges 
that  while  the  *  natives  [of  the  Transvaal] 
generally  respect  the  English,  that  they  do 
not  respect  the  Dutch  is  certain.'  There 
must  be  good  reason  for  that.  Mr.  TroUope 
woidd  give  the  coloured  men  votes  precisely 
on  the  same  conditions  as  the  white  men. 
They  must  earn  the  }Aivilege.  If  political 
ascendency  were  given  to  the  black  man  over 
the  white,  the  white  man  would  not  remain  ; 
and  if  the  white  man  were  gone,  the  black 
man  would  simplv  return  to  savagery.  Mr. 
TroUope  has  no  faith  in  the  land  scheme,  that 
is,  givmg  up  locations  of  land  to  the  people. 
*  Our  duty  to  the  Kafir  of  course  is  to  civilize 
him — so  to  treat  him  that  as  years  roll  on  he 
will  manifestly  be  the  better  for  our  coming 
to  his  land.  I  do  not  think  that  missionaries 
will  do  this,  or  fractions  of  land — ^little  Kafra- 
rias,  as  it  may  be — separated  off  for  their 
uses.  The  present  position  of  Kreli  and  his 
ts^alekas,  who  were  to  have  dwelt  in  peace  on 
their  own  territory  across  the  Kei^  is  proof  of 
this.  The  iron  rod  certainly  will  not  "do  it. 
Nor  will  the  franchise.  '  But  equality  of  law, 
equality  of  treatment,  will  do  it ;  and,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  has  already  gone  far  towards 
doing  it.  The  Kafir  can  make  his  own  con- 
tract for  his  own  labour,  the  same  as  a  white 
man  ;  can  leave  his  job  of  work  or  take  it,  as 
independently  as  the  white  workman  ;  but 
not  more  so.  Encouraged  by  this  treatment, 
he  is  travelling  hither  and  thither  in  quest  of 
work,  and  is  quickly  learning  that  order  and 
tfatse  wants  which  together  make  the  only 
sure  road  to  civilization.  *  Mr.  TroUope  seems 
to  give  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  poUtical 
equality  enjoyed  by  the  blacks  and  whites  at 
the  Cape  has  been  injurious,  for  emigrants  of 
the  best  class  eschew  or  escape  from  a  coun- 
try where  their  influence  may  be  swamped  by 
that  of  the  blacks.  And  the  Kafirs  do  not 
contemplate  the  possession  of  such  privileges 
as  the  final  fruit  of  the  civilizing  process 
with  Uvely  gratification.  Mr.  TroUope  had 
an  audience  with  -some  twenty  Kafirs,  who 
had  been  deputed  to  come  to  him  with  that 
purpose,  and  who  were  full  of  complaints. 
Mr.  TroUope  pointed  out  to  them  the  many 
benefits  accruing  to  them  from  their  relations 
with  the  •  whites,  especially  taking  notice  of 
the  clothes  they  had  on.  ^Yes,'  said' the 
chief,  *  yes,  by  compulsion  we  were  told  that 
we  must  come  in  and  see  you,  and  therefore 
we  put  on  our  trousers.  Very  uncomfortable 
they  are  ;  and  we  wish  you,  and  the  trousers, 
and  the  magistrates,  but  above  all  the  prisons, 
would  go  out  of  the  country  altogether.' 
These  Gaikas  are  of  Sandilla's  tribe,  cousins 
of  the  Galekas,  Kreli' s  tribe,  and  they  are  the 
most  determined  of  the  elements  in  the  recent 
rising  on  the  Kei  in  the  Eastern  Province. 

Other  writers  view  the  Boer  as  being  the 
great  cause  of  some  of  our  difficulties,  and  we 


ourselves  think  that  tliere  can  be  no  doubf 
whatever  that  to  the  Boers  is  due  much  of 
the  suspicion  entertained  towards  us,  and 
that  to  their  greed  and  jealousy  is,  -in  some 
measure,  to  be  attributed  the  present  as  well 
as  former  Kafir  wars.  The  Boers  have  a  very 
dirtinct  beUef  in  their  '  destiny,'  as  including 
the  right  to  press  forward  into  the  interior, 
even  fi,  as  in  the  case  of  the  *•  Doppers, '  the 
adventurous  idea  should  need  to  cloak  itself 
under  a  religious  sanction  —  the  desire,  as 

*  the  Chosen  of  Qod, '  to  discover  a  Promised 
Land  in  Afrida  1  The  Doppers  regard  them- 
selves as  specially  justified  in  going  to  war 
for  such  objects,  and  if  they  do  not  when 
occasion  serves  enslave  the  natives,  they  are 
better  than  some  of  their  brethren.  We  have 
found  it  impossible  to  glance  at  one  half  the 
topics  which  Mr.  TroUope's  book  suggests; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
the  most  readable  and  attractive  of  the  many 
books  which  have  recently  been  written  about 
South  Africa — ^not  even  excepting  those  bril- 
Uant  sketches  from  the  facile  pen  of  Major 
Butler. 

Armenia^  and  the  Campaign  ^1877.     By  C.  B. 

NoRKAN,   late    Special    Correspondent   of 

*'  The  Times '  at  the  Seat  of  War.     Cassell, 

Petter,  and  Gal  pin. 
the  Wa/r  Cprreywndence  of  the  '  Daily  IfetoSy ' 

1877t    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Norman's  work  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
many  Philo-Turks,  if  EngUshmen  were  not 
too  frequently  the  victims  of  prejudice  in  this 
matter.  We  will  still  hope,  however,  that 
this  volume  will  have  a  considerable  effect 
upon  those  who  are  professedly  thorough  sup- 
porters of  the  Turkish  rule.  It  is  the  nar- 
rative of  a  candid  observer,  one  whose  mind 
is  obviously  o^n  to  the  most  powerful  argu>- 
ment — the  logic  of  facts.  It  is  free  from  that 
one*sidedness  which  characterized  Captain 
Bumaby's  book,  and  may  well  be  read  in  con- 
junction with,  and  in  some  respects  as  an  an- 
tidote to,  that  work.  Mr.,  or,  rather — as  we 
suppose  we  ought  to  caU  him — Captain  Nor- 
man frankly  confesses  in  his  preface  that  he 
landed  at  Trebizond  an  advanced  Philo-Turk, 

*  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
Turkish  misrule  and  Turkish  maladministra- 
tion had  been  grossly  exaggerated.'  What 
were 'the  results  of  his  investigations,  how- 
ever? Simply  these — and  we  may  premise 
that  Captain  Norman  has  been  abundantly 
corroborated  upon  the  question  —  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  adequate  language'dn 
wmch  to  describe  the  misrule  which  exists  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  where  Christian  and  Mahom- 
medan  aUke  groan  under  an  intolerable  yoke 
-^and  that  the  debauched  Oriental  rayah  is  an 
innocent  compared  with  the  majority  of 
pashas.  It  was  long  said  that  the  charges  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  brought  against  the 
pashas  were  due  to  a  desire  to  bla<^:en  OttO'^ 
man  rule  and  Ottoman  administrators ;  but 
Such  a  charge  can  no  longer  be  made  i  its 
baseless  natulw  tito  been  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  tpo  many  WitnesHes.    Captain  Nor^ 
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man  does  not  hold  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Turkish  armyi  attributing  its  success  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  war  to  the  exertions  of 
about  half  a  dozen  men — ^Ahmed,  Hukhtar, 
Djameel,  and  Faizi  Pashas,  Halit,  and  Cap- 
tain Mahomed  Bey.  British  interests  are  sup- 
posed to  be  menaced  by  the  Russian  successea 
in  Asia,  but  these  cause  no  alarm  to  the 
writer,  who  evidently  believes  that  the  day  is 
far  distant  when  we  need  fear  real  danger  of 
Russian  aggression  in  India.  On  this  point 
great  difference  of  opinion  no  doubt  exists, 
as  upon  every  subject  which  tesolves  itself 
•largely  into  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  but  Cap- 
tain Korman^s  opinion  js  as  decided  as  it  is 
briefly  expressed.  '  If  the  Czar's  armies,*  he 
observes,  ^  have  taken  two-thirds  of  a  year  to 
march  from  Alexandropol  to  Erzeroum,  and 
seven  months  from  Goomri  to  Kara,  they  may 
abandon  all  hope  of  ever  reaching  Peshawur, 
or  ever  ruling  in  Hindostan. '  Leaving  this 
branch  of  the  subject  with  the  remark  that 
the  writer  is  well  qualified  to  speak  upon  it, 
from  his  great  knowledge  of  India,  we  pass 
on  to  the  Eastern  Question.  Captain  Nor- 
man, as  it  seems  to  us,  speaks  a  little  too 
strongly  against  the  policy  of  Russia.  We 
shall  not  deny  that  her  agents  have  in  too 
many  cases  fomented  rebellion  amongst  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  why  should  we  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  has  been  insincere  in  desiring 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  Christian 
subjects  ?  The  author  maintains  that  the  war 
is  entirely  due  to  the  machinations  of  Russia  ; 
that  her  agents  fomented  rebellion  in  Bui- 
snn& ;  that  her  ambassador  persuaded  the 
rorte  to  suppress  the  revolt  with  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks,  and  to  repudiate  her  loans  ;  and  that, 
*  behind  the  flimsy  pretence  of  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
the  real  reason  for  the  war  was  love  of  aggres- 
sion ;  and  that  the  Czar  still  hopes  to  see  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  the  hcM  of  the  Greek 
Church.*  Whether  all  these  things  be  so  or 
not,  we  would  remind  Captain  Korman  that 
every  leading  government  m  Europe  long  ago 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  something  must 
be  done  for  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  though  eventually  the  chastisement  of 
Turkey  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Russia  only. 
However,  we  are  glad  to  have  the  writer  with 
us  in  the  feeling  tnat  if  the  war  should  have 
for  its  results  the  substitution  of  a  better  gov- 
ernment for  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  the 
strangling  of  the  rule  of  the  pasha  and  the 
zaptieh,  the  Czar  .will  deserve  as  much  credit 
for  the  invasion  of  Turkey  as  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serf.  It  is  just  possible  that 
Captain  Norman  may  be  a  little  too  sanguine 
in  underrating  the  power  of  Russia.  She 
will  come  out  of  this  war  much  stronger  as 
regards  prestige  and  experience  than  she 
went  into  it,  though  whether  she  would 
be  able  to  hold  her  own  against  us  in  India 
Jf  another  matter.  We  agree  with  Captain 
Nonnan  in  failing  to  see  how  British  interests 
would  ^  be  affected  by  the  annexation  of 
Armenia,  and  the  remark  he  advances  upon 
the  Indian  question  is  well  worthy  of  being 


placed  before  those  English  readers  who  are 
alarmed  by  the  bugbear  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion. *  Those  who  advance  the  theory  that 
the  Kahommedan  tribes  of  Hindostan  would 
join  Russia  were  we  involved  in  hostilities 
with  her,  because  we  failed  to  support  the 
Sultan  in  his  hour  of  need,  forget  tne  lesson 
taught  in  1857,  just  one  year  after  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  one  vear  after  the  Crimean  War, 
when  we  sacrificed  100,000  men  and  £100,- 
000,000  to  bolster  up  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  the  Bengal  army  mutinied,  and  our  bit- 
terest foes  in  that  dire  struggle  were  the  Ma- 
hommedans  of  Noifhem  India.'  Captain 
Norman  emphatically  denies  all  the  reports  of 
Russian  atrocities  in  Armenia,  and  having 
accompanied  Sir  Arnold  Kemball  throughout 
the  campaign,  he  had  every  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  upon  this  question,  which 
should  now  be  regarded  as  set  at  rest  by  his 
testimony.  If  any  one  wishes  to  .learn^  how- 
ever, how  the  Turks  treat  their  own  wounded, 
he  may  do  so  in  these  pages,  and  become  ac- 
quainted also  with  other  facts  calculated  to 
modify  favourable  opinions  of  the  Turkish 
military  administration.  Altogether,  this 
work  is  of  great  interest,  and  in  no  sense  can 
it  be  described  as  superfluous.  The  author 
writes  freely  and  well,  and  his  narrative  pos- 
sesses undoubted  value.  This  value  is  en- 
hanced by  excellent  maps  and  plans,  and  by 
appendices  on  Turkish  and  Russian  army  or- 
ganization, &c. 

The  war  correspondence  of  the  *  Daily 
News  *  has  been  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  modem  journalism,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  journal  are  not  only  to  be  oon- 
gn^ulated  upon  the  brilliancy  and  picturesque- 
ness  which  distinguish  the  letters  of  their  cor^ 
respondents,  but  perhaps  even  more  upon  the 
enterprise  and  general  accuracy  of  the  coirc 
sponaents  themselves.  The  previous  publica- 
tion of  the  accounts  which  compose  this  vol- 
ume, in  the  columns  of  the  *  Daily  News,^ 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  take  our  read- 
ers through  a  series  of  events  with  whose  pro- 
gress they  are  doubtless  familiar.  The 
errors  of  Russian  strategy  are  exposed,  as 
well  as  the  failure  in  many  instances  of  Rus- 
sian ofllcers  to  ^grasn  the  significance  and 
effect  of  situations  as  tney  arose.  Mr.  Forbes 
fully  deserves  the  reputation  he  has  achieved 
of  being  a  most  indefatigable  correspondent. 
With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Russell,  he  has  no 
rival  for  seizing  upon  the  general  and  the 
minute.  His  perceptions  are  rapid  and  vivid, 
and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  eminence 
be  has  attained.  There  are  doubtless  many 
persons  who  will  be  glad  to  possess  in  a  per- 
manent form  contributions  to  newspaper  lit- 
erature which,  on  their  first  appearance,  were 
read  with  avidity  and  profound  interest. 

Wallw  in  Al^ierM  and  iU  8urrou$kdina9,    By  L. 
O.  Seguim.    Daldy,  Isbbter,  and  Co. 

Algiers,  as  a  refuge  for  English  people 
stricken  with  certain  forms  of  dinease,  is 
likely  to  rise  more  and  more  into  importance 
and  interest.  We  remember  to  have  read 
records  by  several  of  those  who  had  sought 
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there  the  rest  they  had  failed  to  find  else- 
where, and  especially  some  articles  by  Mr. 
George  MacDonald,  and  all  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  for  a  winter  residence  Algiers  is 
specially  favoured.  Miss  Seguim  says  the 
same.  *  Tlie  cold  drying  north  winds,  which 
are  so  great  a  scourse  of  Southern  France,  are 
converted  by  their  journey  over  four  hundred 
miles  of  sunny  sea  into  a  cool  refreshing 
breeze.  On  thej^other  hand,  the  burning 
desert  wind,  the  sirocco,  when  it  reaches 
Algiers,  which  is  not  often,  is  cooled  and 
tamed  by  its  transit  over  the  icy  summits  of 
the  Atlas.  .  .  .  There  is  in  Algiers  no  sudden 
chill  at  sundown,  such  as  is  always  experienced 
at  Nice  and  other  winter  stations  on  the 
Kiviera.'  Some  disadvantages  Algiers  cer- 
tainly has,  but  the  advantages  greatly  pre- 
ponderate for  invalids.  Miss  Seguim,  who 
has  resided  in  Algiers,  has  accumulated  a  vast 
mass  of  material  respecting  it,  and  has  put  it 
skilfully  into  small  compass,  so  as  to  be  read- 
ily available  to  the  curious.  She  is  careful  to 
give  many  authorities,  and  it  will  thus  be  easy 
for  the  curious  reader  with  her  book  in  his 
hand  to  follow  up  the  matter  further  should 
he  so  desire.  The  ordinary  guide-book  in- 
formation is,  with  not  a  little  tact,  sand- 
wiched between  descriptive  passages,  so  that 
this  may  be  pronouncea  a  very  re^able  book 
even  for  stay-at-home  people.  Miss  Seguim 
writes  well  and  gracefully :  some  of  her 
sketches  of  the  native  population  are  pictur- 
esque in  more  than  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
much  abused  word.  The  publishers  have 
well  done  their  part  towards  making  a  beau- 
tiful volume. 

China:  a  History  of  the  Laics,  Manners^  and 
Ctiatoms  of  tlie  People.  By  John  Henby 
Gray,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Hong 
Kong.  Edited  by  Wiluam  Grow  Gbboor. 
Two  Vols.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Such  a  book  as  this  is  not  to  be  written 
save  out  of  experiences  that  were  unaccom- 
panied by  any '  idea  of  book- writing.  •  It  is 
the  result  of  long  years  of  observation  and 
travel.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  access  to 
Chinese  interior  life  was  long  deeply  felt ; 
and  now  that  admittance  has  been  so  far 
gidned,  those  who  come  into  contact  with  it 
feel  that  there  are  mental  and  moral,  as  well 
as  material  barriers  to  the  complete  compre- 
hension of  a  foreign  people,  so  far  removed 
from  us  by  habit,  religion,  and  tradition. 
One  of  the  best  points  in  Dr.  Gray's  book  is 
that  he  can  make  allowance,  which  says  much 
for  his  sympathy  and  imagination,  no  less 
than  for  his  patience  and  refinement. 
Throughout  the  book  we  come  on  traces  of 
this  feeling,  gathered  up  into  such  passages 
as  the  following  :-^*  The  moral  character  of 
the  Chinese,'  he  says,  *  is  a  book  written  in 
strange  letters,  which  are  more  complex  and 
difficult  for  one  of  another  race,  religion,  and 
language  to  decipher  than  their  own  singu- 
larly compounded  word-symbols.  In  the 
same  individual,  virtues  and  vices,  apparently 
incompatible,  are  placed  side  by  side.  Meek- 
ness, gentleness,  docility,  industry,  content- 


ment,  cheerfulness,  obedience  to  superiors, 
diitif ulness  to  parents,  and  reverence  for  the 
aged,  are  in  one  and  the  same  person  the 
companions  of  insincerity,  ^  lying,  flattery, 
treiachery,  cruelty,  ingratituJii!,  avarice,  and 
distrust  of  others. '  * 

Dr.  Gray  first  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  China  ;  then  he  proceeds  to  speak 
of  forms^of  government — enlightening  us  fully 
about  the  functions  of  the  mandarins,  prisons 
and  punishments,  in  which  we  have  some  odd 
information,  besides  that  about  the  flogging 
through  the  streets  for  adultery ;  religion, 
education,  marriage,  divorce  ;  the  relations 
of  parents  and  children,  servants  and  slaves  ; 
festivals,  funerals,  sumptuary  laws,  and 
amusements.  This  exhausts  the  first  volume, 
the  second  being  taken  up  with  very  full  ac- 
counts of  institutions  and  industries,  in  wbich 
the  tea-culture  is  specially  described,  as  well 
as  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  pottery.  An 
excellent  account  is  also  given  of  the  various 
modes  of  fishing.  We  should  not  forget  to 
refer  particularly  to  the  chapters  on  aborig- 
inal tribes  and  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  which  will  be  found  of  interest  to 
the  ethnologist  and  the  man  of  science.  The 
outline  woodcuts  are  full  of  character,  and  do 
very  effectively  what  more  elaborate  pictures 
might  have  failed  to  do.  They  are  very 
abundant,  especially  in  the  second  volimae. 
On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
very  best  descriptions  of  an  Oriental  people 
we  have  yet  met  with  ;  and  the  externals  of 
the  book  are  so  fitting  and  chaste,  that  they 
may  well  be  regarded  as  matching  with  the 
contents. 


Seventeen  Tears  in  the  Tomha  Country, 
(Religious  Tract  Society.)  A  new  edition  of 
a  very  interesting  memoir  of  Mrs.  Hinderer, 
the  wife  of  a  devoted  missionary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  Western  Africa. 
Her  letters  and  journals  reveal  a  devout  and 

devoted    woman. The   Life  of  Alexander 

Lyeurffiis,  Archbishop  of  the  Vydades,  By  F. 
M.  F.  Skisne.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  (Rivingtons.)  We  have 
read  this  little  memoir  with  very  peculiar  in- 
terest. The  life  of  a  bishop  of  the  Eastern 
Church  naturally  affords  us  a  good  deal  of 
information  concerning  modes  of  reli^ous  life 
of  which  we  know  but  little.  Lycurgus  was 
a  man  eminently  devout,  and  consecrated  in 
the  very  highest  sense  of  the  term.  One 
could  fancy  him  one  of  the  saintly  and  heroic 
bishops  of  earlier  times,  ready  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  fiock.  His  visit  to  England  to 
consecrate  a  church  in  Liverpool  will  be  re- 
membered by  many,  as  well  as  his  subsequent 
presence  at  the  Bonn  Conference,  when  the 
sentence  of  death  was  manifestly  within  him. 
We  very  strongly  recommend  the  pemsal  of 
this  interesting  record  of  a  wise,  pious,  and 

noble  man. Henry  Wonnaeott^  lately  Minis- 

ter  of  Albion  Congre^ional  Chwreh^  HuU. 
Memorial  Volume.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  tender  affec- 
tion which  is  shown  in  every  page  of  this 
brief  memoir  is  in  striking  harmony  with  the 
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character  of  its  subject.  Mr.  Wonnacott  was 
a  young  minister  of  singular  fervour,  of  both 
natural  and  religious  anection.  The  sermons 
in  this  volume  are  models  of  intelligent, 
strong,  urgent*a|)peals.  The  zeal  a^d  enthu- 
siasny  of  the  preacher  have  the  characteristics 
of  McCheyne.  jBls  ministry  was  therefore  a 
very  useful  one,  and  his  congregation  at  Hull 
regai'ded  him  with  much  affection.  For 
many  months  he  struggled  with  disease,  and 
experienced  their  thoughtful  and  generous 
love.  He  died  at;  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
seven.     His  ministry  accomplished  much,  and 

promised  much  more. Wdl  Spent  JAtes, 

A  series  of  modem  biographies.  By  iHsR- 
BERT  Edmonds,  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Go.) 
Mr.  Edmondses  papers  aspire  to  be  something 
more  than  sketches.  They  are  epitomized 
biqgraphies  of  a  dozen  men  eminent  in  various 
departments  of  life.  Indeed,  one  part  of  Mr. 
Edmondses  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  select  a 
type  of  each.  The  jwet  is  typified  in  Words- 
worth, the  general  m  Havelock,  the  philoso- 
pher in  Faraday,  the  statesman  in  Wilberforce, 
the  explorer  in  Livingstone,  the  man  of  busi- 
ness in  George  Moore.-  We  suppose  the  selec- 
tion to  have  been  influenced  oy  the  accessi- 
bility of  materials.  The  biographies  are  well 
written,  and  the  book  is  a  gooa  one  to  give 
to  a  lad  :  it  is  full  of  the  true  inspiration  of 

life. The  Fyth  Continent^  with  tns  Adjcuxnt 

Idands  ;  heing  an  Acoount  of  Australia^  Tas- 
mania,  with  Statistical  Information^  dc.  By 
Charles  H.  Eden.  With  Map.  (Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.)  Mr. 
Eden  furnishes  a  valuable  practical  handbook 
for  Australia.  Short  as  its  history  is,  Mr. 
Eden  says  but  little  about  it,  and  contents 
himself  with  describing  the  country  as  it  is. 
In  successive  chapters  he  tells  us  about  the 
geography,  geology,  aborigines,  natural  his^ 
tory,^c.,  of  the  different  colonies;  and  in 
his  account  of  each  he  gives  us*  very  valuable 
statistics,  social,  commercial,  religious,  &c.^ 
which  %eem  to  have  been  collected  with  care 
and  impartiality.  The  least  known  of  the 
territones  described  is  that  of  New  Guinea, 
on  the  north-east  of  the  Australian  continent, 
concerning  which  Mr.  Eden  gives  us  9  very 
interesting  chapter.     This  little  book  is  a  very 

useful  one. Is  Russia  Wrong  t    A  Series  of 

Letters  hy  a  Russian  Lady,  With  a  Preface 
by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  (Hodder  andStou^h- 
ton.)  Events  have  moved  with  such  rapidity 
during  the  few  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  this  little  volume,  and  ,so 
much  has  been  transformed  and  demonstrated, 
that  it  seems  almost  an  anachronism  to  speak 
of  it  now.  Its  publication,  however,  excited 
much  interest.  The  author  is  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  well  known  in  English  society,  who  is 
well  informed  about  facts,  and  competent  to 
demonstrate  the  utter  romancing  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  as  well  as  capable  by  her  ability 
of  impaling  him  upon  her  pen.  Her  letters 
are  both  brilliant  and  cogent,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest  fov  their  information  and 
cleverness  long  after  the  occasion  that  elicited 
it}iem  has  passed ;  and  it  says  much  for  her 
junder  the  provocation  that  her  nation  has  re- 


ceived that  she  never  loses  either  her  temper 

or  her  courtesy. Fidd  -  Marshal    Ckyimt 

Molthe*s  Letters  from  Russia,  Translated  by 
RoBiNA  Napier*  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
Prefixed  to  these  letters  is  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Moltke,  from  materials  chiefiy  sup- 
plied by  himself.  The  son  of  a  Danish  Lieut.  • 
General,  he*  was  born  at  Parchin,  in  1800, 
His  wife  was  an  English  lady,  who,  in  1868, 
after  twenty-three  years  of  married  life,  left 
him  a  childless  widower.  The  letters  were 
written  from  Russia  to  his  wife,  then  residing 
in  Copenhagen,  when  Moltke  was  at  the  cor- 
onation of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  attend- 
ance on  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  Germany. 
They  are  full  of  keen  observation  and  vivid 
description,  and,  written  with  perfect  unre- 
serve, they  have  a  great  charm.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  how  Russia  twenty  years  ago — bo 
different  then  from  what  it  is  now — appeared 

to  so  acute  an  observer. Jfy  RanMes  in  the 

yew  World,  By  Lucian  Biabt.  Translated 
by  Mart  db  Hauteyille.  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.)  M.  Biart  found  himself  on  boud  a 
merchant  vessel  bound  for  Greenland,  and  he 
has  something,  therefore,  to  tell  us  about  his 
Arctic  experiences  and  the  Esquimaux.  He 
then  visits  Canada,  and  sketches  some  phases 
of  Canadian  life,  including  a  love  idyll,  and 
speaks  generously  of  British  rule.  He  visits 
Niagara  in  winter,  and  has  amusing  relations 
with  *'  Miss  Mary's '  lover.  He  crosses  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  San  Francisco,  finds  him- 
self at  Havannah  and  New  Orleans,  visits 
Mexico,  discovers  a  '  dead  city  '  and  a  marvel- 
lous  grotto  of  the  Toltecs,  and  has  a  good 
deal  to  tell  us  about  the  Aztecs.  We  part 
company  from  him  on  the  road  to  Old  Guate- 
mala. Dialogue,  adventure,  and  description, 
are  so  skilfully  blended  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  the  exact  line  between  fact  and  fiction. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  book  that  it  is 
clever,  picturesque,  and  dramatic,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  a  capital  specimen  of  the 
romance  of  travel.  —*  Messi-s.  Macmillan 
have .  added  to  their  very  able  and  useful 
manuals  A  Btstcry  of  European  Colonies,  By 
Edwabd  J.  Patne,  M.A.  With  Maps.  It 
is  a  volume  of  the  Historical  Course  for 
Schools  ;  the  product  of  very  extensive  know- 
ledge and  of  sound  political  philosophy,  com- 
pressed almost  as  with  manual  force.  Its 
only  defect,  indeed,  is  its  brevity.  With  a 
clear  conception  of  what  he  had  to  do,  and 
ample  knowledge  of  the  entire  field,  Mr. 
Payne  has  put  everything  into  its  proper  place 
and  proportion.  To  give  an  intelligent  ac- 
count of  the  colonization  of  Europe  in  a  small 
volume  of  less  than  400  pages  is  a  prodigy  of 
condensation.  Mr.  Payne  has  done  it.  Be- 
ginning with  Portuguese  and  Spanish  coloni- 
zation, after  an  admirable  introductory  sketch 
of  old  Europe,  he  surveys  the  whole  course 
of  Continental  and  English  colonization,  end- 
ing with  an  acoount  of  non-British  independ- 
ent colonies.-: — Paliseyy  the  Huguenot  Potter* 
A  True  Tale.  By  C.  L.  Brightwell.  (Re- 
ligious Tract  Society.)  The  romantic  history 
of  Palissy  has  been  told  in  English  by  Mr. 
Henry  Morley  in  two  substantial  volumes. 
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and  in  a  charming  little  biography  bv  the 
author  of  '  Mrs.  Mary  Powell. '  It  is  a  history 
that  will  be  told  over  and  over  again,  and 
that  should  be  read  by  every  young  man  who 
has  his  way  in  life  to  make.  Miss  Brightwell 
has  told  it  in  a  very  effective  way. 


POLITICS,    SCIENCE,    AKD    ART. 

« 

'Ppilitieal  Science;   or,  the  Stats   ThsoretimHy 
and  Practically  Considered,  By  Theodore  D. 
WooLSEY,  lately  President  of  Yale  College. 
Two  Vols.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

""  The  scientific  study  of  politics  has  not,  in 
spite  of  the  interest  ffidrred  by  parties,  taken 
any  very  deep  hold  upon  either  Englishmen 
or  Americans.  We  must  go,  as  usual,  to  Ger- 
many to  find  books  elucidating  the  theories 
and  fundamental  principles  on  which  political 
societies  rest  and  the  modifications  these  have 
received  in  the  various  forms  of  government 
among  men.  It  is  true  we  have  abundance  of 
treatises  on  political  institutions,  constitu- 
tional philosophy,  and  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions 
our  works  on' political  science  are  neither  sys- 
tematic nor  ^  all  of  a  piece.'  These  volumes 
of  Dr.  Woolsey,  formerly  of  Yale  College, 
illustrate  the  kind  of  work  which  has  been 
hitherto  conspicuous  by  its  absence  on  boUi 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  indeed  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  forms  of  government,  but 
there  Is  a  structural  unity  in  the  work  which 
connects  each  part  with  the  others,  and  makes 
the  whole  complete.  It  is  composed' of  three 
parts,  answering  to  the  Natnrlehrej  Staatddire, 
and  PoliMk  of  the  Germans.  The  first  part  is 
introductory,  but  is  essential  to  proviae  the 
foundations  on  which  the  work  rests.  In 
it  the  author  discusses  the  doctrine  of  rights 
as  the  foundation  of  a  just  State,  and  shows 
how  the  conception  of  justice  is  essential  to 
and  is  at  the  root  of  the  theory  of  the  State. 
Having  done  this  Dr.  Woolsey  proceeds  in  the 
second  part  with  the  various  important  ques- 
tions that  grow  out  of  the  theory  to  be  formed 
regarding  the  nature  and  the  powers  of  the 
State.  JJnder  this  section  fall  to  be  disctissed 
the  sphere  and  ends  of  the  State,  and  its  or- 
ganization. It  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Wool- 
sey-s  treatment  that  he  is  always  in  search  of 
the  inner  principles  thai  as  cohesive  forces 
give  their  real  life  and  essence  to  forms  and 
institutions.  One  of  the  most  difiicult  and 
intricate  points  in  modem  times  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  the  State  is  to  decide 
where  the  true  province  of  state-action  should 
end,  and  what  are  the  limits  within  which  it 
should  be  confined.  Dr.  Woolsey,  working 
in  his  characteristic  method,  proceeds  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  what  the  State 
must  do  in  order  to  fulfil  its  essential  func- 
tions and  that  which  it  may,  or  even  ought  to, 
*do  without  prohibiting  individuals  or  associ- 
ations from  doing  the  same  thing.     After 


this  the  author  proceeds,  in  the  third  and 
longest  part  of  his  work^  to  deal  with  practi- 
cal politics.  Here  the  various  topics  and 
problems  that  grow  out  of  the  confiict  or  col 
lision  of  conceptions  are  treated  in  their  prac- 
tical aspects,  and  we  have  the  sphere  of  the 
State's  action  discussed  in  regard  to  religion, 
education,  and  various  other  matters.  In 
handling  these  matters  Dr.  Woolsey  shows 
himself  a  master  of  his  materials.  He  has 
made  the  subject  his  own  by  a  comprehensive 
study,  and  he  has  brought  to  its  elucidation 
powers  of  analysis  and  synthesis  of  a  high 
order.  Dominated  throughout  by  a  distinctly 
religious  and  Christian  interest,  he  is  yet  free 
from  the  onesidedness  which  seeks  mechani  - 
cal  support  for  its  faith  in  the  props  of  ex- 
ternal power.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
State  can  be  effectively  Christian  is  for  all 
those  who  are  of  it  to  be  Christians  first.  Dr. 
Woolsey,  in  treating  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  religion,  shows  that  while  the  State 
may  set  up  an  established  Church,  that  is  to 
say,  while  there  are  no  insuperable  theoretical 
obstacles  to  prevent  it  doing  so,  yet  when  we 
come  to  the  sphere  of  practice  we  find  the 
difiiculties  so  perplexing  that  we  are  driven 
to  conclude  against  the  expediency  and  justice 
of  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  Thus  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with  are  looked  at  in  both  their 
theoretical  and  their  practical  aspects.  It 
would  take  a  long  article  to  follow  Dr.  Wool- 
sey through  even  the  outlines  of  his  great  sub- 
ject, and  show  the  connecting  links  which 
have  imparted  to  it  its  scientific  character. 

Of  course  the  problems  and  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  work  are  many  of  them  of  the 
'  burning '  order.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
.first  part  we  have  the  author's  theory  of  prop- 
erty in  land  set  forth,  which  comes  into  col- 
lision with  the  views  of  other  writers  of  emi- 
nence. The  origin  of  the  authority  of  the 
State,  which  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  mem- 
bers, arises  out  of  its  very  nature  and  essence. 
As  the  author  has  put  it,  the  State  is  '  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  €k)d'8  method  of  help- 
ing men  towards  a  perfect^ life.'  This  high 
ideal  of  course  involves  high  functions,  and 
so  we  find  that  without  rel^on  and  morality 
States  decay  and  pass  away.  All  these  ques- 
tions are  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Woolsey  with 
great  power.  He  has  a  perfect  mastery  of 
the  literature  of  his  subject,  he  has  evidently 
thought  out  thoroughly  his  principles  and 
their  applications,  and  as  the  result  he  has 
given  us  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  a  stand- 
ard work  on  the  science  of  politics  and  its  re- 
lation to  natural  rights  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

iJie  Pope,  the  Kings,  and  the  People,  By  the 
Rev.  William  Arthur.  W.  MuUan  and 
Son. 

The  death  of  PopePioNono  gives  a  special 
interest  to  this  book  at  the  present  time, 
though  its  value  rests  on  wholly  independent 
elements — ^its  extensive  and  careful  research, 
and  its  determination  to  tell  a  most  striking 
story  simply  and  faithfully.  Mr.  Arthur's 
purpose  is  to  bring  out  clearly  and  effectually 
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the  rase  and  meaning  of  the  dogma  of  infalli- 
bility, the  'effort  to  establish  which  has  re- 
cently been,  we  may  almost  say,  the  secret, 
informing  element  of  the  papal  life.  If  Pio 
Nono  was  not  a  man  of  great  intellect  and 
force  of  character,  he  knew  well  that  he  had 
a  last  effort  to  make,  a  forlorn  hope  to  lead 
against  modem  society  and  progress  ;  and  he 
set  himself  deliberately  to  do  it,  on  the  whole 
choosing  well  the  instruments  for  his  work. 
He  clearly  realized  the  fact  that  the  tim^had 
come  wh^i  the  Papacy  must  either  justify  its 
claims  to  an  undisputed  'authority,'  or  re- 
treat; into  a  position  of  contempt  and  weak- 
ness. Hence  •the  effort  to  define  afresh  what, 
from  various  points  of  view,  had  better  have 
been  left  alone.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
potentates,  the  fatal  circumstance  with  the 
Pope  was  that  he  could  not  let  things  alone. 
It  lay  in  the  necessities  of  his  position  that  he 
must  set  himself  in  conflict  with  the  onward 
current  of  the  world^s  progress,  or  be  help- 
lessly engulfed  by  it.  The  last  feeble  effort 
of  any  venerable  institution  to  save  itself  from 
wreck  in  the  inevitable  onward  movement 
lias  an  element  of  pathos  in  it,  and  such  cer- 
tainly is  the  case  here,  however  deep  the  de- 
testation that  may  be  felt  for  the  system. 
Hie  tragic  element  may  be  regarded  as  lying 
in  the  disunion  and  strife  that  vexed  the 
Church,  and  even,  if  we  may  believe  hints 
here  and  there,  the  Vatican  itself.  The  sub- 
mission and  unity  of  the  Cardinals  was  clearly 
more  that  of  an  outward  submission  than  a 
heartfelt  and  earnest  assent ;  and  the  silenc- 
ing of  a  minority  was  a  deathblow  to  the 
Church.  We  cannot  afford  the  space  to  go 
into  such  a  minute  and  detailed  examination 
of  Mr.  Arthur's  book  as  we  should  have  liked. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  thorough,  clear, 
inethodic — ths  history,  in  a  word,  of  the  Vat- 
ican Council.  No  point  is  left  unnoticed, 
and  no  statement  is  made  without  its  due 
foundation  of  authority  being  given  alone 
with  it ;  for  though  Mr.  Arthur  is  a  thorough 
Protestant,  and  does  not  disguise  his  dislLke 
of  the  Papacy,  y^t  he  is  fair-minded,  and  does 
not  fall  into  the  errors  that  were  often  fatal 
to  the  old  anti-papal  writers,  of  substituting 
declamation  for  argument.  He  has  written 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
books  on  the  subject  that  we  have  been  privi- 
leged to  read,  and  as  such  we  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

An  Account  of  the  Polynesian  Uace  ;  it$  Origin 
and  MigratioM,  and  the  Ancietit  History  of 
the  Hawaiian  People:  By  Abraham  Fob- 
XANDER,  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Island  of 
Mani,  H.  I.     TrGbner  and  Co.  ^ 

Polynesian  ethnology  has  recently  occupied 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention,  much  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  having  been  published 
on  it  in  this  country,  in  Germany,  and  in  New 
Zealand.  There  are,  as  mi^t  be  expected, 
great  differences  of  opinion  among  writers  on 
this  subject  as  to  what  relationship  the  Poly- 
nesians bear  to  other  races  of  men«  At  least 
one  recent  writer,  following  the  late  Mr. 
Crawf  urd,  has  argued  that  they  have  no  blood 


relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  human  family, 
except  so  far  as  they  have  received  a  slight 
intermixture  from  Malay  rovers  who  have  now 
and  again  found  their  way  to  their  islands. 
But  the  majority  of  those  who  hav«  given  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  from  Forster,  the  nat- 
uralist who  accompanied  Capt.  Cook  in  his 
second  voyage,  downwards,  trace  them  to  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  regard  them  as  be- 
ing more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  Malay 
race. 

In  the  work  now  before  us  Mr.  Fomander 
propounds  a  theory  differing  greatly  from  the 
views  of  nearly  all  who  have  preceded  hira. 
He  gives  to  the  Polynesians  a  very  high  an- 
tiqmty.  He  believes  they  belong  to  the  great 
A^an  stock,  but  that  they  were  separated 
from  it  in  pre-Vedic  and  pre-Iranian  times. 
Adopting  the  view  advocated  by  another 
writer  who  was  resident  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands — ^the  late  Mr.  John  Rae — he  regards 
the  Polynesian  language  as  being  probably 
the  oldest  form  of  language  at  present  extant, 
and  that  in  it  we  have  the  original  elements 
of  language  in  almost  their  primitive  sim- 
plicity. £i  comparison  with  the  Polynesian 
the  Sanscrit  is  modem. 

In  his  search  for  the  original  home  of  the 
Polynesian  race,  Mr.  Fomander,  like  most 
other  students  of  Polynesian  ethnology,  traces 
the  peo^e  first  to  the  Indian 'Archipelago  ; 
but,  unlike  most  others,  he  does  not  connect 
them  in  any  way  with  the  Malays.  He  be- 
lieves they  occupied  the  Archipelago  at  a 
period  anterior  to  its  occupation  by  the  lat- 
ter people,  and  that  they  were  driven  thence 
by  a  Malay  irruption.  He  assigns  an  approx- 
imate date  to  their  exodus  from  this  locality 
and.  their  spread  over  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ;  viz.,  the  close  of  the  first,  and  dur- 
mg  the  second  century  of  the  present  era. 
mien,  however,  the  bulk  of  them  left  the 
Archipelago  and  gave  place  to  the  Malays, 
some  remained  behind  m  various  localities, 
and  their  descendants  are  still  to  be  found  in 
^he  *  Dayahs,  Battas,  Buguia,  and  other 
tribes.'  Hence  the  resemblance  so  often 
noted  between  the  Polynesians  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  occurrence 
in  the  languages  of  both  [of  words  which  are 
similar,  or  even  identical. 

We  wish  Mr.  Fomander  had  ^ven  more 
fully  his  reasons  for  separating  the  injiabitants 
of  the  Archipelago  (excluding,  of  course,  the 
Papuans)  into  Malays  and  pre-Malays,  and 
had  quoted  the  authorities  on  whose  informa- 
tion the  division  is  made.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  standard  works  on  the  subject,  and 
certainly  this  view  cannot  be  founded  on 
them.  Mr.  Marsden  believed  tiie  whole 
people  to  bekmg  to  <me  race.  Sir*  T.  Stam^ 
lora  Raffles  says  :  '  The  striking  resemblance 
in  person,  features,  language,  and  customs^ 
which  prevails  throughout  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago, justifies  the  conclusion  that  its  origi- 
nal population  issued  from  the  same  source.' 
(^  Hist,  of  Java,'  voL  i.  p.  56.)  And  neither 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Crawfurd  nor  the  most 
learned  and  elaborate  papers  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Ik> 
gan,  published  in  the  ^  Journal  of  the  Indian 
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Archipelago,'  give  "any  countenance  to  Mr. 
Fomander's  peculiar  view.'  There  may  be 
truth  in  it  notwithstanding ;  but  we  wish 
more  fully  to  understand  the  data  upon  which 
it  is  formed. 

From  the  Archip^ago  our  author  believes 
he  can  trace  the  ancestors  of  the  Polynesians 
up  the  western  side  of  India  to  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  He  also  believes  he  sees 
faint,  but  still  unmistakable,  proofs  that  they 
once  extended  to  yet  higher  northern  and 
nortii-westem  limits  ;  and  that  they  were  in 
contact  with  a  '  Cushite  civilization, '  which 
very  greatly  modified  them,  and  made  them 
ever  since  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  their  kin- 
dred of  the  Aryan  stock. 

The  space  at  our  command  will  not  allow 
us  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  this 
l)elief  is  founded.  We  think  with  Mr. 
Fomander  that  some  of  the  traces  he  follows 
are  faint — so  faint  that  we  doubt  whether 
they  are  unmistakable.  In  summing  up  the 
evidence  we  are  obliged  to  give  the  verdict 
net  proeen.  But  we  would  not  go  further, 
and  say  his  view  is  that  of  a  mere  theorist. 
We  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  his 
side,  and  his  speculations  may  possibly  lead 
to  the  elucidation  of  a  few  of  the'  obscure 
points  of  Polynesian  archteology.  There  are 
many  customs  and  traditions  found  among 
these  people  which  seem  to  connect  them  with 
Western  Asia,  if  they  do  not  indicate  some 
contact  with  a  ^  Cushite  civilization.'  And  if 
Mr.  Fomander  has  failed  unmistakably  to 
prove  such  a  connection,  he  has  opened  a  sub- 
ject which  is  worth  further  examination.  In 
his  second  volume  he  intends  to  give  a  history 
of  the  Hawaiian  people.  We  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  principal  traditions 
from  most  of  the  island  groups  of  Polynesia 
will  be  collected,  to  furnish  material  for  a 
comparative  mythology  of  the  people.  Such 
archaeological  fossils  will,  better  than  any- 
thing else,  further  the  researches  of  the  com- 
parative ethnologist,  and  show  the  affinities 
of  these  people  with  other  races  of  men. 

English  Rule  and  Natvoe  Opinion  in  India, 
From  Notes  taken  during  1870-1874.  By 
J.  RouTLEDGB.     Trubncr  and  Co. 

Mr.  Routledge  has  enjoyed  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  becoming  acquainted  with  na- 
tive opinion  in  India,  and  for  estimating  the 
secret  motives  and  practical  outcome  of  Eng- 
lish rule.  He  has  used  his  chances  well,  and 
has  provided  an  enormous  amount  of  miscel- 
laneous information  bearing  on  the  clashing 
interests  of  independent  states,  border  king- 
doms, and  rival  systems  of  government.  He 
has  the  whole  history  of  Sikh  and  Affghan,  of 
Mafaratta  prince  and  Wahabee  fanaticism,  on 
his  fingers'  ends.  He  makes  ominous  ref- 
erences to  Cabool'and  Scindia,  underetands 
the  Santal  and  Eooka  insurrection,  discusses 
famines  and  free  trade.  Lord  Mayo,  Lord 
Northbroek,  and  the  Empress  of  India,  with 
much  freedom.  His  estimate  of  the  secular 
aspects  of  missions  is  very  interesting  to  us. 
The  high  opinion  he  repeatedly  expresses  of 
the  wow  of  Mr.  Sherring— '"  a  great  missionary, 


not  merely  like  a  hero,  but  really  one  ;  a  loyal 
and  ardent  supporter  of  good  government,  a 
safeguard  agamst  bad  government ;  a  posi- 
tive gain,  not  merely  to  the  work  of  missions, 
but  to  English  rule  in  India  and  to  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  helpless  in  far  more  than  the 
district  in  which  his  work  for  the  time  more 
directly  lies  * — ib  a  valuable  testimony  to  hon- 
est, noble  service,  of  which  any  man  might  be 
proud  under  such  circumstances. 

The  account  of  Lord  Mayo's  death  is  writ- 
ten with  great  brilliance  and  circumstantiality. 
The  efforts  made  to  overcome  the  famine  m 
Bengal,  the  lack  of  good  faith  by  which  we 
have  held  the  fort  o?  GwaUor,  the  sources  of 
bitterness,  the  mysterious  insecurity  and  un- 
rest of  almost  every  department  of  our  rule 
and  work  in  India,  as  described  by  our 
author,  leave  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  volume  would  be 
more  useful  and  more  comprehensible  if  re- 
sults and  impressions  were  gathered  together. 
The  combustible  material  and  explosive  forces 
in  Indian  society  are  powerfully  depicted. 
The  light  and  shade — very  much  of  the  latter 
— ^are  exhibited  in  a  series  of  impressive  pic- 
tures. We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  are  the  lessons  the  author  would  have  us 
learn,  i  The  volume  will  doubtless  contribute 
to  one  most  valuable  result — ^it  will  make  us 
more  alive  to  thcf  vast  responsibility  thrust 
upon  us  at  the  present  time. 

The  Crown  and  the  Cabinet.  Five  Letters  on 
the  Biography  of  the  Prince  Consort.  By 
Yebax. 

We  would  especially  invite  our  readers  to 
peruse  carefully  these  remarkable  letters. 
The  writer  of  them  speaks  highly  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  of  his  '  noble  character  '  and 
*  pure  life, '  but  calls  in  question  the  desirabil- 
ity of  publishing  the  new  volume  of  his  bio- 
graphy at  this  time.  The  intention  was  to 
have  completed  it  in  three  volumes.  If  that 
had  been  done,  the  Crimean  War  would  have 
occupied  no  great  space,  and  the  work  would 
not  have  appeared  for  some  months.  As  it  is, 
this  third  volume  is  a  diplomatic  and  parlia- 
mentary history  of  the  war,  exhibiting  the 
Prince  Consort  as  one  of  Russia's  most  deter- 
mined foes.  ^  Verax  '  naturally  infers  that 
the  publication  was  intended  to  weigh  heavily 
in  the  scale  of  opinion  adverse  to  Russia  and 
favourable  to  war.  He  fairly  says  that  people 
will  conclude  the  volume  to  be  an  expression 
of  the  Queen's  wishes,  and  of  the  side  she 
takes  in  present  controversies.  It  is  a  message 
from  the  Crown,  not  conveyed  through  respon- 
sible ministers,  but  sent  straight  to  the  nation 
over  the  heads  of  the  ministers.  *  Verax  ' 
fairly  takes  exception  to  this  as  savouring  too 
much  of  personal  influence  and  personal  gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  He  shows 
from  this  third  volume  that  such  an  idea  was 
only  too  prevalent  in  the  mind  of  the  Prince 
ana  of  his  favourite  adviser.  Baron  Stockmar. 
It  is  not  possible  to  read  carefully  these  five 
letters  *^hout  feeling  how  much  of  truth 
there  \b  in  the  arguments  of  '  Verax.'  That 
being  so,  it  becomes  no  Englishmen  more 
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ihan  those  who  honour  our  Queen  for  hfft 
many  public  and  private  virtues  to  raise  a 
warning  voice  against  everything  like  personal 
influence  and  personal  rule  on  her  part.  If 
the  influences  alleged  in  these  letters  are  once 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, they  will  do  more  to  undermine  constitu- 
tional monarchy  than  all  the  attacks  of  all  the 
demagogues  put  together  ;  for  it  will  then  be 
clear  that  that  form  of  government  is  no  longer 
a  safeguard  against  the  mischievous '  thmg 
called  ^personal  rule.'  When  Baron  Stock- 
mar  said,  *■  The  desire  to  keep  the  name  of  the 
Queen  out  of  public  discussions  is  a  device  of 
the  Whigs  for  extinguishing  royalty,'  he  did 
but  prove  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous advisers  who  ever,  in  recent  times,  got 
the  ear  of  an  English  monarch.  Were  the 
sovereign's  name  to  be  dragged  into,  instead 
of  being  kept  out  of,  public  discussions,  it 
would  ao  more  than  anything  else  to  *  ex- 
tinguish royalty.'  For  then  the  sovereign 
would  soon  be  only  the  head  of  a  party,  and 
as  such  would  become  the  object  of  party 
attack  and  vfolence,  of  party  suspicion  and 
hatred.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  roy- 
alty in  England.  Her  limited  monarchy 
would  become  changed  into  something  only 
too  much  like  the  Bonapartistic  device  of  per- 
sonal government,  in  which  the  ruler  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  personification  of  the  nation's 
will  and  dignity.  We  know  to  what  goal 
Bonapartistic  rule  and  theories  have  led 
France;  we  know  too  how  France  has  rej^udi- 
ated  them.  All  then  who  love  constitutional 
monarchy,  in  which  the  sovereign  acts  only  and 
wholly  through  the  advice  of  ministers  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  for  the  advice  given 
and  followed,  should  declare  that  they  will 
consent  to  no  transformation  of  England's 
free  institutions  into  that  pernicious  thing 
called  ^  personal  rule.' 

Money  and' its  Laws:  egnbracing  a  HUtory  of 
Moiveiary  Theories  and  a  History  of  the  Cur- 
rencies of  the  United  States.  By  Henbt 
V.  PooB.     C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Poor  has  written  a  big  book  on  money 
and  its  laws,  which  contains  a  ^reat  deal  of 
useful  information,  but  which  is  devoid  of 
scientific  value.  In  his  preface,  indeed,  he 
claims  to  have  treated  the  subject  of  money  as 
coming  within  the  range  of  the  exact  sciences, 
the  conclusions  bein^  assumed  to  be  in  the 
nature  gf  demonstrations.  It  is  true  they  are 
^  assumed,'  for  they  certainly  are  not  proved. 
That  Mr.  Poor  should  deem  himself  a  reformer 
in  the  science  of  money  is  natural,  for  there 
is  no  subject  as  to  which  a  little  learning  can 
so  easily  be  made  to  go  a  long  way.  The  mass 
of  men  are  so  indifferent  to  currency  matters, 
and  things  of  a  like  nature,  that  they  are  ready 
to  accora  a  welcome  to  any  man  who  speaks 
the  language  of  the  science  with  confidence. 
The  claims  put  forward  by  Mr.  Poor  are,  how* 
ever,  too  extreme  to  be  readily  admitted, 
even  by  the  uninstructed.  His  conclusions 
(he  tells  us)  wholly  contradict  those  which 
are  laid  down  in  '  the  books,'  and  which  have 
been  accepted  for  more  than  two  thousand 


years  ;  but  this  is*  not  a  fact  that  causes  him 
uneasiness,  for  the  inquiry  has  been  carried 
on  '  after  >  the  manner  of  Aristotle  and  the 
schools,'  while  its  secrets  can  only  be  made  to 
yield  '  to  rigid  analysis. '  We  should  not  have 
fancied  that  Aristotle  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  ^  rigid  analysis,'  but 'Mr.  Poor  classes  to- 
gether as  equally  misleading  those  three 
sources  of  all  errors  and  evils  in  matters 
economical — Aristotle,  the  schoolmen,  and 
the  economists.  What,  then,  are  the  princi- 
ples which  he  has  discovered  and  applied, 
and  which  cast  shame  upon  all  the  past, 
whether  in  ancient  times  or  in  modem? 
After  a  diligent  search  we  have  been  able  to 
find  none,  but  instead  we  find  a  dogma  laid 
down  as  an  absolute  truth  which  is  not  a 
truth  at  all.  The  lever  by  which  Mr.  Poor 
would  revolutionize  political  economy,  and 
enlighten  a  world  lying  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  is  that  gold  and  silver  have  an 
intrinsic  value  whofiy  apart  from  their  uses ; 
or,  as  he  puts  it,  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  is  absolute,  for  they  are  always  in  de- 
mand at  the  cost  of  their  production.  Con- 
sequently, on  this  theory,  gold  and  silver 
do  not  merely  repreaent  wealth,  they  consti- 
tute it,  and  oup^ht  to  be  the  most  precious  of 
all  the  forms  m  which  wealth  is  embodied. 
That  they  are  not  so  ia  however  notorious. 
Neither  in  their  representative  not  in  their 
constitutive  character  do  they  contain  more 
wealth  than  many  other  things.  A  one  thou- 
sand pound  Bank  of  England  note  and  the 
Koh-i-noor  diamond  represent  or  constitute 
to  their  owner  a  greater  value  than  consider- 
able amounts  of  fine  gold.  But  the  absurdity 
of  Mr.  Poor's  dogma  can  be  further  illustrated. 
If  the  value  of  ^Id  and  silver  were  absolute, 
owing  to  their  mtrinsic  qualities  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  universal  instinct  in  mankind  to 
possess  them,  they  ought  to  regulate  all  other 
values,  and  be  the  fixed  and  absolute  standard 
of  worth.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  fluctuates  just  as  that 
of  other  commodities  fluctuates,  and  that  the 
same  amount  commands  different  quantities 
of  labour  at  different  times.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  other  facts  which  might  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Poor  is  wrong — that  gold 
and  silver  are  articles  of  commerce,  which, 
through  their  rarity,  attractiveness,  and  dura- 
bility, have  become  the  money  of  (^vilization^ 
but  that  they  have  value  only  relatively  to  the 
demands  and  necessities  of  men,  and  cannot 
be  put  in  a  category  by  themselves,  apart  from 
all  other  commodities.  His  foundation  being 
wrong,  of  course  his  superstructure  is  not  very 
stable,  although — ^not  being  a  logical  thinker 
— ^Mr.  Poor  does  not  carry  out  his  peculiar 
view  into  all  its  absurd  consequenees.  His 
book  has  no  value  as  a  statement  of  principles 
or  of  the  theory  of  money,  and  his  attacks 
upon  the  economists  are  frequently  ludicrous 
enough.  Still  the  work  has  a  value  of  its 
own,  from  the  multitude  of  facts  illusUuting 
the  history  of  the  subject  which  have  been 
here  gathered  together,  especially  those 
affecting.  American  finance.  All  who  desire 
to  familiarize  their^  minds  with  United  States 
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financiftl  matters  will  find  useful  help  in  Mr. 
Poor's  massive  tome. 

Phyaiography :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Nature,  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  With 
niustrationa  and  Coloured  Maps.  Macmil- 
Ian  and  Co. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  an  outcry  among 
the  teachers  of  languages  in  favour  of  giving 
learners  instruction  in  the  foreign  tongue  they 
sought  to  study  after  the  same  method  as  is 
taught  us  by  nature  when  we  learn  *  our 
mother-tongue.'  Instead  of  commencing 
with  abstract  rules,  descriptive  of  the  theory 
of  the  construction  of  language,  begin  with 
actual  sentences,  familiarize  the  mind  and  the 
ear  with  the  language  itself  and  its  sounds  ; 
and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  it  will  be  all 
the  easier  to  learn  the  rules  of  its  grammar. 
Professor  Huxley  has  adopted  a  plan  some- 
what analogous  to  this  in  the  attractive  work 
before  us.  Originating  as  lectures  delivered 
at  the  request  of  the  managers  of  the  London 
Institution,  and  intended  to  initiate  young 
people  in  the  elements  of  Physical  Science,  the 
work    from  beginning   to  end  is  concrete, 

Sractical,  and  pointed.  It  does  not  begin  a 
escription  of  the  earth — for  physiography  is 
physical  geography  studied  after  another  than 
the  ordinary  fashion — ^by  elaborate  explana- 
tions, such  as  that  it  is  an  '  oblate  spheroid 
moving  round  the  sun  in  an  elliptical  orbit,* 
and  go  on  to  the  end  without  givmg  available 
or  useful  information  that  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  understand  even  the  ordnance  map  of 
his  own  county.  Professor  Huxley  begins 
with  that  which  was  nearest  to  his  hearers, 
and  seeks  to  give  them  an  accurate  view  of 
the  place  in  nature  of  the  district  they  occu- 
pied, which  in  their  case  was  the  basin  of  the 
Thames.  His  object,  he  says,  was  to  leave 
upon  their  minds  the  impression  that  '  the 
muddy  waters  of  our  metropolitan  river,  the 
hills  between  which  it  flows,  the  breezes  which 
blow  over  it,  are  not  isolated  phenomena,  to 
be  taken  as  understood  because  they  are 
familiar. ' 

Taking  the  phenomenon  lying  nearest,  the 
lecturer  shows  by  plain  and  simple  reasoning 
that  behind  it  lies  a  cause,  and  behfcid  this  is 
another ;  and  so  the  order  of  causes  is  de- 
veloped before  the  mind  until  the  reader  is 
made  to  realize  the  unity  of  the  vast  universe, 
and  to  recognize  that  the  very  pebble  which 
he  kicks  from  his  path  would  not  be  what  it 
is  and  where  it  is  unless  a  particular  chapter 
of  the  earth's  history,  published  long  a^es  go, 
had  been  exactly  what  it  was.  Beginning 
thus  with  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge,  con- 
templation of  the  river  naturally  suggests 
inquiry  as  to  its  origin.  Hence  we  are  led 
to  investigate  springs,  and  [the  rain  and  dew 
which  feed  them.  How  this  rain  passes  into 
snow  and  ice,  and  the  part  performed  by 
these  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  work  of 
the  sea  and  'the  formation  of  the  land,  and 
thence  to  the  sun  as  the  great  .central  agency 
and  root  of  life  and  movement,  are  but  so 
many  steps  in  the  process  of  inquiry.  The 
furthest  point  to  which  we  are  able  to  go  in 


the  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena 
around  us  reveals  to  us  the  sun  as  the  grand 
prime  mover  in  all  that  circulation  of  matter 
which  goes  on  and  has  gone  on  for  untold  ages 
within  the  basin  of  the  Thames ;  and  *  tbe 
spectacle  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  un-r 
der  London  Bridge,  from  which  we  started, 
proves  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  working  of  forces 
which  extend  from  planet  to  planet,  and 
from  star  to  star,  throughout  the  universe.' 
Under  the  genial  and  pleasant  guidance  of 
Professor  Huxley  the  long  journey  proves  a 
delight,  and  no  one  can  go  through  this  vol- 
ume without  being  enamoured  of  the  method 
of  exposition  by  which  science  is  here  made 
easy. 

The  *  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth,    By  Dr.  South- 
all.     Triibner  and  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  very  unequal  merit.  The 
writer  sets  out  by  expressing  his  desire  to  be 
led  to  any  conclusions  to  which  his  facts  may 
point,  but  we  do  not  get  far  in  the  book  be- 
fore we  find  that  he  has  a  very  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  the  biblical  chronology,  and  a  con- 
siderable power  of  deducing  from  his  facts 
only  those  arguments  that  he  needs  to  sustain 
liis  theory.  That  theory  is,  that  mankind  has 
sprung  from  a  single  pair,  about  six  thousand 
years  ago ;  that  after  the  race  had  lived  on 
and  spread  over  the  regions  immediately  sur- 
rounding its  birthplace  in  Central  Asia,  it  was 
swept  away  by  the  Noachian  deluge.  Again 
the  race  increased  and  spread,  east  into  Cluna, 
south-east  into  India,  south-west  into  Arabia 
and  Africa,  and  west  into  Europe  ;  that  these 
dispersions  preceded  the  so-called  Palseolithic 
age,  and  took  place  just  at  the  close  of  the 
glacial  epoch  ;  that  the  human  remains  found 
in  the  river  gravels  of  France,  the  lake  dwell- 
ings of  Switzerland,  the  Danish  Kj5kken- 
Mdddings, — ^in  truth,  all  the  remains  of  pleis- 
tocene and  prehistoric  man  are  confined  be- 
tween the  limits  of  the  Noachian  flood  and  of 
the  conquest  of  Gaul,  Teuton,  and  Briton  by 
the  Romans.  Nay,  we  must  narrow  these  lim- 
its considerably,  for  if  we  may  admit  that 
there  is  evidence  pointing  to  the  use  of  lake 
dwellings  and  of  the  existence  of  now  extinct 
mammalia  in  comparatively  recent,  times,  we 
must  surely  allow  that  it  would  take  a  few 
centuries  at  any  rate  for  the  family  of  Noah  so 
to  people  the  earth  as  to  have  descendants  all 
over  the  Old  World,  from  China  in  the  east  to 
Hispania  in  the  west,  and  from  Scandinavia  in 
the  north  to  Ceylon  in  the  south.  In  fact  Dr. 
Southall  never  gets  over  the  absolute  impossi-r 
bility  of  his  theory,  and  forgets  that  in  a 
cumulative  argument  it  is  not  suficient  to' 
weaken  the  force  of  a  single  element.  He 
shows  easily  enough  that  the  geologic  evidence 
for  the  evolutionary  growth  of  man  is  defect- 
ive, that  many  of  the  early  skulls  were  those 
of  men  that,  physically  considered,  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  many  of  the  present  day. 
He  proves  that  in  many  places  the  relics  of  the 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages  were  hopelessly 
intermingled.  His  evidence  is,  we  think,  de- 
cisive that  some  of  the  now  extinct  mammalia 
lived  down  to  very  much  more  recent  times 
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than  gcologiflts  usually  allow.  Hia  facto,  evi- 
dently  drawn  from  the  large  foresto  of  Ame- 
rica, seem  to  show  a  more  rapid  growth  of  peat 
than  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
have  admitted ;  but  with  ail  this  he  cannot 
mutain  his  own  position.  He  cannot  prove 
that  the  three  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  ana  iron 
did  not  succeed  each  other,  he  only  proves 
that  the  use  of  inferior  materials  and  cheaper 
and  ruder  tools  lingered  probably  among  the 
poor  long  after  the  well-to-do  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  weapons  and  tools  that  were 
dearer.  But  perhaps  the  crucial  point  of  the 
argument  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
river-gravels  :  the  regularity  of  their  stratifi- 
cation, the  different  levels  at  which  they  ex- 
ist, the  condition  of  the  remains  found  in 
them,  all  negative,  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  geo- 
logisto,  the  possibility  of  their  having  been 
deposited  by  palieolithic  floods. 

rfo  doubt  the  tendency  of  opinion  now  is  to 
lessen  the  enormous  age  suggested  by  the 
early  uniformitarians,  and  the  reader  of  this 
book  may  get  a  useful  caution  by  seeing  how 
much  doubt  and  darkness  still  hanffs  over  some 
oft-quoted  geologic  positions  ;  and,  if  he  does 
not  forget  the  broader  aspecto  of  the  question, 
may  obtain  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  this 
account  of  the  lives  and  remains  of  prehistoric 
man  and  his  contemporaries,  the  gigantic  ple- 
istocene mammalia. 

Acadian  Qeclogy.  By  Principal  Dawson,  of 
HcGill  University,  Montreal.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  standard  work 
has  reached  a  third  edition,  and  still  nuiintains 
ito  old  position  of  one  of  the  best  and  most 
complete  monographs  of  the  strata  and  renuuns 
of  a  very  interesting,  geologically  considered, 
portion  of  the  earth *s  suTiace.  Acadia,  the 
old  native  and  now  the  poetical  name  of  the 
Atlantic  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
is  remarkable  for  the  development  of  the 
jMilKolithic  rocks,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  any  study  of  the  Triassic,.  Carbonifer- 
ous, Devonian,  Silurian,  Cambrian,  and  Lau- 
rentian  rocks  of  the  world  would  be  most  in- 
complete without  examination  and  considera- 
tion of  the  strata  of  this  region.  Principal 
Dawson,  in  this  work,  has  largely  followed 
the  lines  laid  down  by  his  friend  and  master, 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in  ^  Siluria,*  and  has 
made  his  own  a  country  that  illustrates  Eng- 
lish Siluria  as  much  as  the  latter  has  thrown 
light  upon  Acadia.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
as  we  read  these  pages  how  fortunate  it  has 
been  for  geology  that  so  much  of  its  early 
work  has  been  done  in  England,  which  really 
is  an  epitome  on  a  small  scale  of  the  rocks  of 
the  world.  The  strata  that  are  household 
words  with  us,  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and 
Eocene,  have  no  representatives  in  Canada. 
The  whole  of  the  Secondary,  the  Cretaceous, 
and  Junssic  are  equally  absent,  and  the  Tri- 
assic are  also  wanting  in  Canada  proper.  In- 
deed, over  the  whole  of  this  enormous  district 
there  is  an  absolute  break  between  strata  of 
recent  and  Pleistocene  times  and  those  of  the 
PalflBolitbic   period.    In  Acadia   proper  the 


Trias  has  a  large  development,  but  it  is  not 
until  we  reach  the  Carboniferous,  and  still 
older  strata,  that  we  get  to  the  characteristic 
rocks  of  this  region  ;  and  we  can  easily  see 
how  mistaken  must  have  been  the  conclusions 
of  geologists  if  their  early  discoveries  had  been 
confined  to  such  a  country.  But  of  these 
strata  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  know 
no  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  they 
are  so  displayed  that  the  educated  geologist 
may  safely  run  and  read.  It  does  not  there- 
fore surprise  us  that  this  third  edition,  pub- 
lished ten  years  after  the  second,  required  but 
little  alteration  to  bring  it  up  to  present  date, 
and  that  the  supplement,  which  especially  deals 
with  new  discoveries,  interesting  and  valuable 
as  it  is,  makes  so  few  alterations  in  the  facta 
and  opinions  enunciated  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  The  principal  discovery  appears  to  be 
an  unexpected  development  of  strata  analo- 

gous  to  the  Permian  of  England  and  Europe, 
ut  which  here  has  so  Carboniferous  a  faciea 
that  the  writer,  wisely,  we  think,  calls  it  Per- 
mo-Carboniferous. 

We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  geology, 
as  affording  a  sound  and  interesting  introduc- 
don  to  a  region  that  is  likely  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  progress  of  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  most  promising  of  the 
young  communities  of  our  empire. 

A  DietUmary  of  Mune  and  Musicianji^  a.d. 
1450-1878.  By  Eminent  Writers,  English 
and  Forei^,  with  Illustrations  and  Wood- 
cuto.  Edited  by  Qsoror  Qrovk,  D.C.L. 
Part  I.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

We  call  attention  to  this  first  part  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  ^int-stock  dictionary  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  Constructed 
on  the  principle  of  Murray's  well-known  dic- 
tionaries, it  professes  to  be  a  cyclopedia  of 
musical  information,  and  to  tell  us  all  that  may 
be  known  concerning  musical  persons  and 
musical  things.  Perhaps  a  severe  classiika- 
tion  might  demand  that  biographies  and  sci- 
entific technicalities  should  be  kept  separate, 
but  inasmuch  as  both  can  be  included  in  a 
moderate-sized  work,  it  will,  we  think,  be 
found  practically  convenient  to  have  all  our 
musical  information  conveyed  by  it.  The 
first  number  seems  singularly  complete,  al- 
though no  doubt  experts  will  discover  errors 
in  it,  and  those  not  experts  will  find  reasons 
whv  things  in  it  should  have  been  omitted, 
and  things  omitted  should  have  been  here. 
The  musical  learning  of  Dr.  Orove  i*  a  guar- 
antee (as  this  number  b  in  earnest)  that  noth- 
ing will  be  wanting  to  make  it  perfect. 


BRIXES    I.KTTRES,    POETRT,     AXD    FICTIOX. 

FVmteh  PofU  and  Haetluts,    By  Hrhrt  James, 
Jun.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  galaxy  of  distinguished  writers  is  a 
fairly  representative  one  as  regards  a  certain 
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section  of  French  literature,  though  the  ab- 
fience  of  some  names  a  little  surprises  us. 
Further  than  this,  Mr.  James  vanes  in  his 
methods  :  for  example,  his  treatment  of  Al- 
fred de  Musset  and  Georges  Band,  whether  we 
agree  with  his  judgments  or  not,  is  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  full  and  exhaustive  ;  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  short  paper  upon 
Baudelaire.  As  a  critic,  Mr.  James  is  not 
profound,  nor  has  he  the  incisiveness  of  a 
baint-Bcuve  ;  but  he  has  qunlities  of  his  own 
w^hich  make  him  very  readable.  There  is 
now  and  then  just  a  little  too  much  straining 
after  sayinff  clever  things,  which  is  somewhat 
disappointing,  but  on  the  whole  this  scries  of 
essays  deserves  praise  for  the  many  true  and 
happy  things  which  it  contains.  There  is  no 
better  paper  than  the  opening  one,  on  Alfred 
de  Musset.  Mr.  James,  while  doing  full  jus- 
tice to  the  high  poetic  qualities  of  that  ill- 
starred  genius,  does  not  exalt  him  too  greatly. 
There  are  few  careers  in  literature  at  once  so 
sad  and  so  interesting  as  de  Musset's.  As  our 
author  says,  his  *  superfine  organization,  his  ex- 
altation and  wealoiesses,  his  pangs  and  tears, 
his  passions  and  debaucheries,  his  intemper- 
ance and  idleness,  his  years  of  unproductive- 
ness, his  innumerable  mistresses  (with  what- 
ever pangs  and  miseries  it  may  seem  proper  to 
attribute  to  them),  his  quarrel  with  a  woman 
of  genius,  and  the  scandals,  exposures,  and 
recriminations  that  are  so  imgracefully  bound 
up  with  it — all  this  was  necessary  in  order 
that  we  should  have  the  two  or  three  little 
volumes  into  which  his  best  could  be  com- 
pressed. It  takes  certainly  a  great  deal  of  life 
to  make  a  little  art.  In  this  case,  however, 
we  must  remember  that  little  is  exquisite.' 
M.  Taine  has  praised  de  Musset's  spontaneity 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Tennyson  ;  but  though 
there  may  be  a  tendency  in  some  quarters 
amongst  us  to  exaggerate  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  genius,  we  should  prefer  it  to  de 
Musset' s,  and  must  hold  that  it  is  equally 
spontaneous.  It  is  the  erratic  nature  of  de 
Musset's  life,  and  his  wanderings  from  the 
natural  orbit,  which  have  much  to  do  with 
fostering  the  critical  views  of  him  entertained 
by  M.  Taine  and  others.  Mr.  Swinburne  was 
a  little  rough  in  his  epithet  when  he  spoke  of 
de  Musset  as  Byron's  *  attendant  dwarf  ; '  but 
it  is  perfectly  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  many 
respects  the  French  poet  is  only  a  pocket  edi- 
tion of  the  English.  Now  and  again  there  are 
divine  and  beautiful  gleams  of  thought  in  de 
Musset,  ecstasies  to  m^ch  Byron  was  a  stran- 
ger ;  but  he  is  not  one  of  the  great  poets, 
Uiough  many  have  traced  in  him  the  high- 
est type  of  the  singer :  it  is  his  life  that 
has  tinged  the  judgment  of  the  critics. 
Certainly  the  '  Nuit  de  Mai '  and  the  '  Lettre 
i  Lamartine  '  are  noble  and  splendid  poems, 
and  were  it  but  for  these  alone  Alfred  de 
Musset  would  be  worthy  of  his  immortali- 
ty. Th6ophile  Gautier  receives  high  praise  at 
the  bands  of  Mr.  James  for  being  a  perfect 
poet  in  his  own  way,  complete  upon  his  own 
scale.  *  If  there  are  sermons  in  stones,  there 
are  profitable  reflections  to  be  made  even  on 
Th^ophUe  Gautier  ;  notably  this  one — ^that  a 


man's  supreme  use  in  the  world  is  to  master 
his  intellectual  instrument  and  play  it  to  perf  ec 
tion. '  Without  assenting  to  this  statement  in 
the  exact  lang^uage  in  which  it  is  couched,  wo 
may  at  once  admit  that  the  words  are  justified 
in  the  case  of  Gautier.  What  his  hand  f oimd 
to  do — and  he  foimd  exactly  what  his  hand 
was  best  fitted  to  do — he  did  with  all  his  might. 
But  Gautier  would  have  been  a  greater  man  if 
he  had  not  lacked  faith.  The  sceptic  and  the 
pagan  are  not  the  most  robust  specimens  of 
humanity^  The  man  without  faith  feels  na- 
ture and  humanity  weighing  down  upon  his 
spirit  as  a  kind  of  incubus  ;  there  are  to  him 
no  rifts  through  which  can  penetrate  rays 
from  the  unseen  Light.  With  Gautier,  as  Mr. 
James  says,  '  the  world  he  left  w§s  the  sum 
of  the  universe  for  him,  and  upon  any  other 
his  writings  throw  but  the  dimmest  light — 
project,  indeed,  that  .contrasted  darkness 
which  surrounds  the  edges  of  a  luminous  sur- 
face. The  beauty  and  variety,  of  our  present 
earth,  and  the  insatiability  of  our  earthly  tem-: 
perament,  were  his  theme,  and  we  doubt 
whether  these  things  have  ever  been  placed 
in  a  more  fiattering  light.  He  brought  to  his 
task  a  sort  of  pagan  hmhomie  which  makes 
most  of  the  descriptive  and  pictorial  poets 
seem  by  contrast  a  group  of  shivering  ascetics 
or  muddled  metaphysicians. '  Gautier  was,  in 
fact,  emphatically  a  poet  for  Frenchmen. 
We  suspect  that  the  attitude  of  irumiciance 
which  he  assumed  towards  everything  had 
much  in  it  of  the  sham  element.  His  practi- 
cal atheism,  his  enjoyment  of  life,  and  his 
complete  ignoring  of  its  larger  issues,  made 
this  man  of  really  fine,  if  circumscribed  geni- 
us, exceedingly  popular.  Mr.  James  says 
some  excellent  things  of  Balzac  and  George 
Sand.  *  People  may  like  George  Sand  or' not, 
but  they  can  hardly  deny  that  she  is  the  great 
improviiotrice  of  literature,  the  writer  w^ho 
best  answers  to  Shelley's  description  of  the 
skylark  singing  '^  in  profuse  strains  of  unpre- 
meditated art."  No  writer  has  produced 
such  great  effects  with  an  equal  absence  of 
prem^itation. '  We  could  have  lingered  over 
other  essays  in  this  book,  but  must  leave  them 
to  the  reader.  Mr.  James  has  one  merit  which 
belongs  to  the  true  critic — ^that  of  suggestive- 
ness. 

Hiatory  of  Englinh  Humour,  By  the  Rev.  A. 
G.  L'EsTRANGE.  Two  Vols.  Hurst  and 
Blackctt. 

Mr.  L'Estrange  has  chosen  a  subject  of  the 
most  attractive  kind.  He  shows  large  read- 
ing, a  distinct  liking  for  the  older  English  lit- 
erature, and  has  certainly  produced  a  reada- 
ble book.  But  we  must  say  that  he  fails  in 
arrangement,  in  compactness,  and  in  that  del- 
icate penetration  without  which  such  a  book 
can  hardly  be  successfully  written.  Nowhere 
do  we  have — pace,  lengthened  quotations  at 
the  end  of  the  work  from  various  aesthetic 
writers,  Mr.  Dallas  amongst  them — ^a  clear  and 
efl&cient  distinction  between  wit  and  humour, 
which,  we  think,  ought  to  have  been  prelim- 
inary and  flnal.  The  need  for  it  asserts  itself 
over  and  over  again,  for  we  find  that  Mr. 
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L'Efltraoge  does  not  tend  to  make  it  evident 
by  illustration  any  more  than  by  definition, 
nnd  the  book  is  sometimes  tantalizing  on  ac- 
count of  this  defect.  Many  of  his  remarks  on 
Swift,  on  Thackeray,  and  on  Sterne,  are,  we 
think,  wrong,  precisely  on  this  account ;  and 
we  are  simply  '  struck  all  of  a  heap  * — to  use 
a  vulgarism — ^when  we  learn  that  Mr.  L'Es- 
trange  thinks  we  miss  the  humour  of  Hogarth 
because  the  speeches  of  the  characters  are  not 
'  written  over  their  heads  in  balloons,  and  the 
explanation  added,  as  in  the  old  caricatures.' 
We  have  hitherto  regarded  it  as  the  special 
merit  of  Hogarth  that  he  had  lifted  caricature 
into  the  region  of  universal  meaning,  and  thus 
shed  around  it  the  light  of  humour.  Bur- 
lesque and  parody,  again,  are  spoken  ot  as 
though  they  were  much  n^ore  nearly  identified 
than  they  really  are,  and  both  are  touched  on, 
again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
instead  of  &ing  disposed  of  once  for  all. 
Some  of  Mr.  L^£strange's  quotations  from 
earlier  authors  are  piquant :  he  has  made  good 
use  of  his  library,  ana  has  not  failed  for  lack 
of  industry.  As  a  collection,  the  volumes  are 
admirable.  It  b  the  discriminating  and  class- 
ifying taste  that  is  wanted.  As  an  instance 
of  a  very  happy  parody,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  have  often  laughed  over.  Pope 
wrote : — 

'  Here  shall  the  spring  Its  earliest  sweets  bestow. 
Here  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow  ;' 

and  Catherine  Fanshawe  gave  this  on  the 
Regent's  Park,  very  slightly  changing  the 
words  : — 

'  Here  shall  the  spring  Its  earliest  coughs  bestow, 
Here  the  first  noses  of  the  year  shall  blow.' 

Mr.  L'Estrange  is  very  incorrect  in  minor  mat- 
ters, and  many  thin^  which  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  mere  nuspnnts  are  most  irrit-ating. 
^  Holms,'  instead  of  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes,  is 
indeed  so  puzzling,  that  had  we  not  known 
the  quotation,  we  should  never  have  found  it 
out.  Mr.  L'Estrange  writes,  illustrative  of 
the  almost  grotesque  working  of  the  humor- 
ous faculty  : — *  The  poet  Kleist,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  laughter  just  before  he 
expired,  when  he  thought  of  the  extraordi- 
narv  faces  a  Cossack,  who  had  been  plun- 
dermg  him,  made  over  the  prize  he  had 
found.'  If  we  remember  aright,  Kleist  was 
not  killed,  but  onlv  wounded,  on  the  field  of 
Kunersdorf .  He  died  in  hospital,  it  was  said 
from  naglMtj  which  circumstance  drew  from 
Lessing,  who  is  often  spoken  of  as  cold  and 
self-possessed,  one  of  tne  most  touching  let- 
ters ever  penned — a  letter  which,  by-the-bye, 
Mr.  James  Sime,  in  his  recent  *  Life  of  Less- 
ing, '  did  not  use  as  he  ottght  to  have  done, 
since  it  exhibits  so  strikingly  Lessing^s  devo- 
tion and  depth  of  affection.  Mr.  Sime,  alas  ! 
w^as  then  more  intent  on  nice  points  of  phi- 
losophy (little  important  now  I)  than  he  need 
have  been,  and  omitted  matters  of  far  more 
weight  for  us  to-day.  We  only  add  that  the 
emphasizing  of  the  fact  of  Kleist's  death  from 
wounds  in  hospital  would  have  made  Mr. 


L'Estrange's  incident  still  more  striking  psy- 
chologically. 

Letten  of  John  KeaU  to  Fanny  Brawne^  in  the 
yean  1819  and  1820,  and  now  given  from  the 
original  manuscript^  with  Introduction  and 
Not€M.  By  Habst  Buxton  Forman.  Reeves 
and  Turner. 

The  propriety  of  publishing  such  letters  as 
these  in  any  circumstances — letters  written 
under  the  promptings  of  passion,  and  laying 
the  heart  bare  alike  in  its  weakness  and  rap- 
turous joys  and  jealousies — ^may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. Mr.  Buxton  Forman  by  his  untiring 
industry  and  his  thoroughness  has,  however, 
laid  us  under  such  deep  obligations  to  him, 
that  we  would  fain  find  excuses  for  him  in 
this  instance.  He  tells  us  that  the  lady  to 
whom  these  letters  were  addressed  heraelf 
contemplated  their  publication,  and  that  he 
has  haa  the  consent  of  her  representatives. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  we 
are  at  this  date  led  too  close  to  the  heart  Of 
the  poet,  still  bare  and  quivering  ;  and  we  ara 
not  sure  that  the  publication  of  such  letters 
will  not  have  too  much  the  effect  of  confirm- 
ing in  the  public  mind  the  idea  of  Keats's  na- 
ture as  bemg  over-sensitive,  impressible,  and 
weak.  True,  the  letters  do  something  to  in- 
terpret the  individuality ;  they  reveal  the 
man,  and  mav  throw  fresh  light  on  his  genius 
and  on  his  biography  ;  but  not  a  few  of  the 
passages,  when  looked  at  in  a  cold  and  criti- 
cal light,  indicate  the  unhealthy,  unstrung, 
we  might  almost  say  hectic,  mind  of  the  poet. 
Mr.  Forman  has  done  his  work  with  p^ent 
care,  sparing  no  research,  no  trouble,  to  ren- 
der his  contribution  to  Keata^s  biographv  so 
far  perfect ;  but  he  is  sometimes  inclined  to 
nuignify  trifles,  as  in  the  pains  spent  over  the 
exact  position  of  Wentworth  Place.  Any- 
thing connected  with  so  remarkable  a  genius 
as  that  of  Keats  must,  however,  be  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  these  love-letters  must  be  al- 
lowed to  possess  a  profound  interest,  psycho- 
logical and  critical,  such  an  interest  as  must 
guarantee  a  large  circle  of  cultured  readers 
for  this  most  tasteful  volume. 

The  Dickens  Dictionary :  a  Key  to  the  Charae- 
tere  and  Principal  ItiMente  in  the  Tales  of 
Chari£s  Dickens,  By  Gilbert  A.  Pikbce. 
With  Additions  by  William  A.  Whkblkr. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  is  a  book  that  was  really  wanted,  and 
is  so  executed  as  to  prove  very  usefuL  The 
writings  are  arrangea  in  the  order  ^f  time, 
beffinmng  with  '  'Die  Sketches  by  Boz '  and 
*  Inckwick. '  The  characters  in  each  are  given 
in  a  list  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  most 
distinctive  traits  are  noted  Miortly,  and  iUus- 
trative  extracts  given.  Then  follows  an  out- 
line of  the  story,  under  the  heading  of  *  Prin* 
cipal  Incidents.'  The  same  process  is  gone 
through  with  the  short  talcs  and  sketches  as 
well  as  with  the  long  ones,  and  the  book  is 
well  supplied  with  indexes.  So  much  in  the 
writings  of  Dickens  has  become  common  prop- 
erty, that  current  literature  teems  with  refer- 
encea  which  presume  a  somewhat  familiar  ac- 
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qaaintance  with  the  woiks  ;  and  as  they  are 
extensive,  the  ordinary  reader  is  apt,  even  if 
he  has  read  the  novels  of  Dickens,  to  lose 
definite  recollection  of  the  character  or  inci- 
dent that  may  be  alluded  to.  A  glance  at 
this  volume  will  speedily  resolve  any  such 
difficulty.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  assid- 
uous study  and  keen  appreciation  of  Dick- 
ens's writings,  and  is  thoroughly  well  done. 
Of  course,  in  such  a  book  a  few  minor  errors 
are  inevitable,  but  in  new  editions  these  will 
be  cleared  away ;  and  the  volume  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  function  to  fulfil  for  a  long 
time  as  a  remembrance  of  intellectual  pleas- 
ures, as  well  as  a  mere  reference  book.  It 
says  much  for  the  continued  appreciation  of 
Dickens  in  America  that  such  a  Dook  should 
have  been  produced  there  ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  in  his  preface  to  this  English  edi- 
tion, duly  signalizes  the  care  and  accuracy  of 
the  compilers. 

WaUu  in  London,     By  Auausrus  J.  C.  Habb. 
Two  Vols.    Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

We  could  almost  wish  that  Mr.  Hare  had 
mapped  out  his   ground  better.     It  is,   of 
course,    a   vefjr   intelligible  arrangement  to 
make  Charing-Cross  a  starting-point,  but  it 
involves  a  good  deal  of  'shunting,'  which 
might  have  been  spared  to  the  reader.     As  it 
is  not  very  likely  that  these  *  Walks  '  will  be 
much  used  as  a  guide-book  proper,  and  car- 
ried in  the  hand  through  the  streets,  we  have 
some  idea  that  to  print  many  pages  from  cata- 
logues of  picture-galleries  (which  can  be  very 
easily  procured)  is  a  mistake.    We  may  be 
wronff  in  this,  but  we  are  certainly  not  wrong 
in  saying  generally  that  the  book  loses  through 
attemptmg  two  things,  instead  of  confining 
itself  strictly  to  one.     It  is  said  that  Lora 
Macaulay  had  walked  through  every  street  in 
London,  which  is,  of  course,  somewhat  of  a 
hyperbolic  way  of  putting  it ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Mr.  Hare  has  minutely  ex- 
amined every  nook  and  comer  of  what  may  be 
called  01d«  London.     We  cannot  say  that  he 
has  read  everything  that  has  been  written  on 
it,  for  Thombury's  '  Haunted  London  '  might 
have  helped  him  to  a  fact  or  two  ;  but  he  has 
come  pretty  near  it,  and  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  work  is  the  skilful 
selection  of   passages   from   other  authors. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Hare  is  not  quite  accurate,  as 
m  certain  points  in  his  account  of  keeping 
terms  at  the  Temple,  and  the  fees  on  admis- 
sion to  the  bar ;   but  his  books  are  always 
bright,%eadable,  and  interesting.     He  has  a 
distinctive  faculty  for  anecdote  and  reminis- 
cence :  he  seldom  misses  a  point  of  enduring 
interest.     In  one  aspect  these  ^  Walks  in  Lon- 
don '  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  repository  of 
quaint  gossip,  fact,  and  reminiscence  connect- 
ed with  London ;  and  as  such,  in  spite  of 
some  faults,  are  sure  to  find  a  hearty  welcome 
from  a  very  large  class  of  readers. 
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(26.)  TheBomaneeof  Ouy  of  Warwick,  The 
Second  or  the  Fifteenth  Century  Version. 
Edited  from  the  Paper  MS.,  Ff.  2.88  in  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge.  By  Dr. 
Julius  Zupitza.    Part  II. 

(27.)  The  English  W&rhs  of  John  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Hoehester.  Now  first  Collected  by 
John  E.  B,  Mayor,  M.A. 
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(66.)  Cursor  Mundi,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Part  lY. 

(67.)  The  Vision  of  William  eone&ming  Piers 
the  Plowman,  Together  with  *Vita  de 
Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest,  Secundum  Wit  et 
Resoun.'  By  William  Lakolano  (1362- 
1898  A.D.)  Edited  by  Rev.  Walter  Skeat. 
M.A. 

1877.    Extra  Series. 

(28.)  The  Hvftory  of  the  Holy  OraU,  Englisht 
ab.  1350  A.D.  By  Henrt  Lonelich,  Skyn- 
ner,  from  the  French  Prose  (ab.  1180-1200 
A.D.)  of  Sires  Robiers  De  Borrok.  Re- 
edited  by  Frederick  J<  Furnivall,  Esq., 
M.A.     Part  H. 

(29.)  The  Bruee.  Compiled  by  Masted  John 
Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  a.d 
1375.  With  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.     Part  HI.     TrCLbner  and  Co. 

This  version  of  *  Guy  of  Warwick  *  is  here 
complete.  A  preface  by  the  editor  contains 
an  account  of  four  Midland  English  transla- 
tions from  a  French  original,  and  notes  on  the 
rhymes  in  this  one.  At  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume are  various  readings,  suggestions,  and 
explanations.  Dr.  Zupitza  promises  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  M.E.  '  Guy  Romances  *  a 
general  introduction,  literary  as  well  as  philo- 
lo^cal,  p.  ix.  In  the  mean  time  he  refers  in- 
quirers to  the  Percy  Folio  MS.ed.  Hales  and 
Furnivall,  iL  Guy,  it  is  there  said  (p.  509),  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  heroes  of  romance, 
although  the  story  has  never  been  worthily 
told,  and,  in  the  forms  in  which  it  is  found, 
is  one  of  the  dullest  and  most  tedious  of  our 
old  romances. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  numerous  tales 
of  battle,  in  which  Guy  always  comes  off  vic- 
torious, and  usually  achieves  impossibilities, 
are  monotonous  and  wearisome.  The  tone, 
however,  noble  and  devout,  with  which  the 
poem  opens  is  never  wholly  lost,  and  the  rea- 
son alleged  by  the  writer  for  his  narration  is 
that  which  must  always  com])el  attention. 

'  Sythe  the  tyme,  that  God  was  borne 
And  Crystendome  was  set  and  sworne, 
Mane  aventewres  hathe  befalle 
That  yyt  be  not  knowen  alle. 
Therfore  schulde  men  mekely  lierke 
And  thvnke  Gode  allwey  to  wyrke, 
And  take  ensawmple  be  wyse  men, 
That  have  before  thys  tyme  ben. 
Well  feyre  aventurs  befelle  them 
(And  sythen  scheweyd  to  mony  men) 

*  For  that  they  lenyd  in  sothefastenes,  • 
In  great  trauell  and  in  angwysche. 
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Of  gode  menys  lynyB  men  tchalde  here, 
And  of  ther  gode  dedys  ntrthen  lere  : 
He,  that  myglit  lerne,  and  bolde  faste, 
He  schnlde  wexe  wyse  at  tUe  laste.' 

The  story  has  been  connected  with  the  age 
of  Athelstan,  and  may  be  of  yet  older  date. 
But  the  Percy  Folio  editors  think  that  the 
great  feature  of  the  tale  in  its  present  form — 
that  of  Guy^s  leaving  Felice  soon  after  their 
marriage,  to  go  again  in  quest  of  adventure, 
and  ultimately  living  concealed  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood till  he  is  about  to  ctie,  when  he» 
sends  for  her  to  be  present  at  his  death — ^is 
the  addition  of  a  later  monkish  age.  These 
editors  print  from  Mrs.  Jameson^s  '  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art'  the  story  of  Alexis, 
which  bears  a  curious  analogy  to  the  part  of 
the  ^  Romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick  '  just  ad- 
verted to. 

Mr.  Mayor,  opens  his  Advertisement  to  this 
volume  of  Fisher^s  English  Works  with  the 
intimation  that  several  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore he  can  resume  the  work  which  he  has 
thus  begun  ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  his  own  failure  to  accomplish 
the  undertaking,  l\e  has  considerately  indi- 
cated the  sources  whence,  in  that  event,  some 
other  scholar  may  draw  the  materials  needed 
to  finish  the  task.  The  sermons  and  other 
pieces  now  printed  are  of  great  interest  to 
those  who  care  to  study  how,  during  the  early 
throes  of  the  Reformation,  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  great  controversy  concerning  it  ap- 
peared to  the  most  holy  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Ancient  Church. 

Of  the  Society^s  editions  of  '  Cursor  Mun- 
di,'  Langland's  *  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,' 
Lonelich^s  version  of  De  Barron^s  *  History  of 
the  Holy  Grail,*  Barbour^s  *  Bruce,*  notices 
have  already  appeared  in  earlier  numbers  of 
this  Review  upon  the  publication  of  the  earlier 
parts  of  those  works.  It  only  needs  to  be 
added  here  that  *  Cursor  Mundi  *  and  Lone- 
lich^s  <  Holy  Gnil  *  are  not  yet  completed  ; 
that  the  present  concluding  part  of  *  Piers 
Plowman  *  consists  of  notes  by  the  learned 
editor;  and  that  Bu*bour*8  'Bruce'  is  now 
finished. 

ProM  afui  Ver$e ;  Hamoroua^  SatiricaLj  and 
fkntinwUal,  By  Thomas  Moore.  With 
Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Lfora  Byron.  Chiefly  from  the  Author^s 
manuscripts.  All  hitherto  Unedited  and 
Uncollected.  With  Kotos  and  Illustrations 
by  Richard  Hrrms  Shrfuerd.  Chatto 
and  Windus. 

It  would  have  been  much  better  if  the  edi- 
tor had  been  more  exiffwnt  in  this  case. 
Thomas  Moore,  who  lived  to  an  old  age,  and 
collected  all  his  poems  of  value,  was  not  like- 
ly  to  forget  anything  which  *  the  world  would 
not  willingly  let  die.'  Wo  think  Mr.  Shep- 
herd has  done  some  injury  to  the  fame  of 
Moore  and  to  his  own  critical  reputation  by 
reprinting  these  earlier  trifles.  The  article 
*  On  the  Fathers '  and  that  on  *  German  Ra- 
tionalism '  might  fairly  have  been  reprinted, 
as  showing  that  Moore  really  had  some  inter- 
est in  topics  that  might  have  been  oonoeived 


to  be  wholly  remote  from  him  ;  and  these,  to* 
gether  with  the  Notes  from  the  Life  of  Byron 
(which  however  are  mere  notes  rather  than 
*  suppressed  passages')  and  the  letters  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  might  have  formed  a  pleasant 
enough  little  volume.  Some  of  the  Notes 
from  the  Life  of  Bvron  are  as  valuable  for 
showing  us  characteristics  of  Moore  as  of  By- 
ron.  This  is  particulariy  seen  in  the  manner 
in  which  flattery  (possibly  not  wholly  disin- 
terested) is  interpreted  by  Moore  into  tnuta 
favourable  to  Byron  ;  and  we  should*  be  the 
more  inclined  to  qualify  them,  inasmuch  as 
Moore  himself  deducted  somewhat  in  his  pub- 
lished estimates,  which  were  by  no  means  un- 
friendly. The  following  anecdote  is  admira- 
ble, as  bringing  out  once  more  the  romantic 
bravery  of  ShelTev.  *  Hobhouse's  account  of 
the  storm  in  which  B.  and  Shelley  were  so 
nearly  lost  on  the  Lake.  Shelley,  wishing  to 
die  shortly  and  easily,  goinff  down  and  sitting 
on  the  great  trunk  and  holding  by  the  rings  : 
the  contest*  between  them.  B.  insisting  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  save  Shelley,  and  Shel- 
ley refusing.  At  length  B.,  by  threatening 
to  go  down  with  him,  prevailed  on  him  to  let 
go  the  rings,  and  tied  8.  and  hiftiself  together 
by  a  handkerchief,  I  think.  S.  as  brave  as  a 
lion,  H.  says.' 

Poetry  for  Children,  By  Charles  and  Mart 
Lamb.  Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Richard 
Herne  Shepherd.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  history  of  '  Poetry  for  Children  '  would 
give  it  an  interest  apart  from  its  merit  as 
poetry.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  who  had  started  a  *  Juvenile 
Library,'  for  which  also  the  *  Tales  from 
Shakespeare '  were  written.  Even  during 
Lamb's  life  it  was  so  scarce  that  a  '  copy 
could  not  be  had  for  love  or  money  ; '  and  no 
copy  was  known  to  be  in  existence  in  Eng- 
land, till  a  gentleman  in  Australia  (who,  years 
ago,  had  found  one  among  a  lot  of  old  books 
which  he  had  bought  at  an*  aucHon  at  Ply- 
mouth) sent  it  back  to  England  ta  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, to  be  here  reproduced  for  us.  Charles 
said  in  a  letter  that  he  had  written  only 
^  about  one-third  of  the  whole  ; '  but  we  do 
not  quite  hold  with  Mr.  Shepherd's  classifica- 
tion of  authorship  in  one  or  two  cases,  nor 
can  we  bring  ourselves  to  rely  so  implicitly  on 
his  tests  as  ne  does  himself.  The  book  con- 
tains pieces  that  are  sweet,  clear,  simple, 
childlike  almost ;  others  that  are  artificial  in 
motive,  and  clearly  *  written  to  order.'  Aa 
Charles  Lamb  distinctly  avows  that  Xh9y  were 
composed  to  help  to  make  up  a  certain  *  addi- 
tion to  his  salary,'  this  is  not  speaking  with 
any  unjustifiable  severity  of  the  poems.  But 
for  the  sake  of  the  b«rt  of  the  pieces  here, 
and  since  everything  from  Charies  Lamb's 
hand  must  have  a  peculiar  interest,  we  thank 
the  editor  and  publisher  for  this  addition  to 
our  Lambiana. 

The  Eifuee  of  RaeenAurg,  By  the  Honourable 
RoDBN  NoKL,  Author  of  the  'Red  Flag,* 
ftc.     Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Noel  has  here  choeen  a  trying  theme. 
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but  hiB^  genius  has  not  been  unequal  to  it. 
Count  Sigismund — a  free-thinking  and  licen- 
tious Swiss  baron,  whose  notions  of  right  as 
between  man  and  man  have  no  counterpart  in 
his  conception  of  the  relations  between  men 
and  women — is  put  before  us  as  sowing  the 
seeds  of  a  crop  of  evils  which  his  son  must 
reap.  *  The  sins  of  the  fathers  visited  upon 
the  children,'  may  be  set  down  as  a  short 
summary  of  the  argument.  Yet  in  Count 
Sigismund,  who  heaps  contempt  upon  the 
Church,  and  openly  outrages  morality  in  word 
and  deed,  he  has  so  contrived  to  combine  con- 
flicting elements,  as  to  secure  our  sympathies 
for  him.  Lost  to  certain  of  the  finer  elements 
of  life,  he  yet  loses  his  life  to  save  a  peasant 
boy,  to  whom  he  has  been  attracted  through  a 
likeness  to  his  own  child,  from  whom  he  has 
been  parted.  His  son  Ralph  succeeds  to  his 
^  heritage  of  woe  ; '  and  is  first  awakened  to  a 
full  sense  of  it  by  killing  in  a  duel  a  rival,  who 
was  immediately  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
his  brother,  the  child  of  that  Lady  Bertha  who 
had  been  the  enemy  of  Ralph^s  mother.  After- 
wards Ralph  joins  in  the  peasants'  war,  fights 
bravely,  is  taken  prisoner,  and  is  at  last  unex- 
pectedly set  free.  Mr.  Noel  has  touched  the 
most  perilous  parts  of  the  subject  with  great 
delicacy  ;  so  that  the  frank  references  in  the 
preface  to  Fonthill  Abbey  and  Medmenham 
Abbey,  with  its  orgies,  need  scare  away  no 
reader,  however  disinclined  to  doubtful  lite- 
rature. Mr.  Noel's  blank  verse,  in  spite  of 
some  license,  is  more  polished,  sustained,  and 
yet  more  natural  and  suited  to  its  purpose  than 
anything  he  has  heretofore  given  us,  and  the 
humour  of  some  of  his  prose  dialogues  of  the 
peasants  in  the  second  part  is  as  racy  as  it  is 
unexpected.  Altogether  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Jlfr.  Noel's  genius  has  here  reached 
a  considerably  higher  point  than  in  any  of  his 
former  works,  and  makes  us  look  for  other 
and  yet  more  popular  dramatic  works  from 
his  pen  at  no  very  distant  date. 

Hie  Hindoo  PilgrifM,     By  M.  A.  ^herbiko, 
M.A.,  LL.B.     Triibner  and  Co. 

Mr.  8herring  has  done  much  to  make  Eng- 
lish readers  familiar  with  Hindoo  life.  His 
long  residence  in  Benares,  his  close  study  and 
observation,  no  less  than  his  quick  sympa- 
thies, have  enabled  him  to  impart  to  his 
sketches  such  a  reality  as  is  too  often  wanting 
in  pictures  of  Indian  manners  and  customs, 
generally  taken  from  the  outside.  The  little 
volume  now  before  us  shows  him  in  a  new 
attitude,  intent,  however,  on  the  old  purpose. 
He  now  comes  before  us  as  a  poet,  ana  if  crit- 
ical readers  will  observe  a  few  minor  faults, 
they  will  also  be  ready  to  admit  the  general 
vigour,  music,  and  dramatic  clearness  of  the 
work.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  it  is  the 
liabit  of  Hindoo  pilgrims  wandering  from 
place  to  place  to  stimulate  each  other  and  to 
beguile  the  way  with  reciting  stories  of  an- 
cient deeds  of  daring.  Hence  the  form  of  the 
poem.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  poems,  in 
different  metres,  and  we  are  occasionally  sur- 
prised at  the  intense  interest  which,  in  spite 
of  the  inevitable  Indian  names  and  terms,  is 


awakened  in  us  as  we  read.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  Orun,  the  child  of  a  Hindoo 
chief  borti  of  a  fugitive  wife,  just  before  her 
death.  Orun  is  received  into  the  Rajah's 
house,  and  ultimately  becomes  as  a  son  to 
him,  being  blessed  at  last  with  the  hand  of 
the  Rajah's  daughter.  The  last  story,  which 
tells  of  a  certain  brave  Ranee,  shows  not  a  lit- 
tle art,  and  the  measure — a  difficult  one — ^is 
skilfully  used.  The  first  tale,  that  of  the 
Thakoor,  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  in 
point  of  narrative,  presenting  vividly  the 
troubles  and  terrors,  the  joys  and  triumphs, 
the  defeats,  humiliations,  and  victories  of 
some  Indian  tribes.  The  evident  enthusiasm 
with  which  Mr.  Sherring  has  studied  these 
traditions  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he.  is 
placed,  drinking  in  the  spirit  of  their  olden 
life,  is  highly  creditable  to  him  ;  for  we  arc 
persuaded  that  no  missionary  can  produce 
much  effect  on  such  people  without  showing 
such  sympathy  for  them  and  with  them. 
Now,  as  of  old,  it  is  needful  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men,  to  gain  some.  One  of  the  minor 
faults  at  which  we  have  hinted  is  rhyming 
such  words  as  '  dawn  '  and  *  morn, '  which 
may  easily  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition. 

Stories  from  Homer,  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J 
Church,  M.  A.  With  Twenty-four  Illustra 
tions  from  Flaxman's  Designs.  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

Mr.  Church  has  selected  from  the  *•  Iliad ' 
and  the  ^  Odyssey '  thirty  episodes,  which  he 
has  retold  in  simple  archaic  English,  which 
has  just  the  flavour  without  which  ancient 
stories  are  an  anachronism.  For  young  and 
old  the  telling  is  delightful,  simple,  realistic, 
and  graphic,  the  spirit  of  the  original  being 
admirably  transfused  into  the  English  version. 
The  illustrations  from  Flaxman  are  in  ele- 
mentary colours  :  red  for  flesh  colour,  a  pale 
yellow  for  drapery,  with  black  for  a  back- 
ground.    It  is  a  very  charming  gift  book. 

NOYEIiB   OF   THB  QUARTER. 

Ths  World  well  Lost,  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Lin 
TON.  Two  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  In 
this  novel  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  has  largely  es- 
caped from  her  tendency  to  cynicism  and  an 
inclination  to  insinuate  special  teachings,  and 
has  written  a  powerful  story,  and  one  which, 
though  quiet,  is  full  of  knowledge  of  life  and 
character,  and  pervaded  by  that  sense  of  trag- 
ical fatality  under  which  the  innocent  suffer, 
and  which  imparts  much  of  its  pathos  to  life. 
Derwent  and  Muriel,  the  son  and  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Smith  of  Owlett,  who  always  politely 
escapes  from  the  questionings  of  her  cnildren 
about  their  father,  are  presented  to  us  with 
great  distinctness  and  fine  discrimination,  no 
less  than  is  Mrs.  Smith  herself,  with  her 
reserve  and  self-sufficing  calmness,  which 
enable  her  to  stand  apart  from  *  society  '  and 
yet  to  secure  respect.  The  Machells  of  Mach- 
ell,  with  their  embarrassments,  and  apprecia 
tion  of  the  self-sacrifices  that  it  laid  upon 
them,  are  well  pictured,  particularly  Lady 
Machcll  and  Hilaa,  both  difficult  types  ;  and 
the  De  Paumelles — ^the  wealthy  people  of  the 
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county — are  gimply  sketched  with  delicious 
realization  of  slighter  traits,  without  which 
they  would  really  be  uninteresting.*  The  in- 
terest of  the  story  concentrates  in  the  relations 
of  Hilda  and  Dcrwent,  and  Muriel  and  Arthur 
Machell ;  and  to  find  these  out  the  reader  must 
turn  to  the  volumes.  We  need  only  to  add  that 
when  poor  weak  Mr.  Smith  returns,  it  is  only 
to  complicate  matters  for  the  young  people, 
and  to  afford  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  opportunity 
at  once  for  vigorous  character  drawing,  and  fine 
studies  of,  the  different  effects  that  new  con- 
ditions produce  on  different  minds.  We  have 
read  this  novel  with  pleasure,  admiring  its 
subtlety,  its  fine  perception,  its  clearness  and 
naturalness  throughout.     Muriel  is  one  of  the 

finest  types  we  have  had  in  recent  fiction. 

Mua  MUanthrope.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 
Two  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Readers 
of  '  Dear  Lady  Disdain  '  will  expect  from  Mr. 
McCarthy  highly  finished  artistic  and  consci- 
entious work.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
read  his  stories,  because  of  their  refined  style, 
thoughtful  meanings,  and  fine  delineations  of 
character.  ^  Miss  Misanthrope  '  is  hardly,  we 
think,  equal  in  constructive  power  to  *  Dear 
Lady  Disdain,  *  but  it  is  in  no  degree  inferior 
to  it  in  high  literary  qualities  and  loving  care. 
Mr.  McCarthy  seeks  perfection  by  a  conscien- 
tious use  of  all  literary  means  of  attaining  it, 
and  ho  well-nigh  succeeds.  In  well-selected 
incident,  skilful  characterization,  animated 
dialogue,  and  graceful,  refined  style,  he  has 
very  rew  superiors.  In  this  story,  as  in  ^  Dear 
Lady  Disdain,*  he  exhibits  the  process  of 
character  clarifying  itself,  disencumbering  it- 
self of  immature  theories,  and  submitting  it- 
self to  the  practical  conditions  of  life.  The 
clarifying  agent  is  all-conquering  love.  Min- 
ola  Grey,  the  Btep*daughter  of  a  Dissenting 
minister  at  Eeeton,  possessed  of  a  little  inde- 
pendence, and  romantic  as  well  as  lofty  in 
character,  resolves  to  take  up  her  tft>ode  in 
London,  accompanied  by  a  spinster  friend, 
and  realize  there  her  theories  of  womanly  in- 
dependence, and  especially  her  scorn  of  such 
love  as  exists  between  women  and  men,  now- 
adays, out  of  books.  Love  asserts  his  power, 
and  practically  explodes  her  theories.  How, 
through  joy  and  sorrow,  she  learns  her  lesson, 
our  readers  must  find  out  from  the  story  it- 
self. Minola  is  a  formidable  person,  and  has 
no  fewer  than  four  lovers  at  her  feet  at  once — 
one  of  them  brother  to  a  duke,  another  a 
poet,  a  third,  an  ex-governor  of  a  colony. 
The  scenes  are  well  conceived  and  described 
— the  election  at  Keeton  especially — and  the 
characters  are  admirable.  But  much  as  we 
like  Mr.  Money,  and  Heron,  and  Lucy,  who 
we  think  is  hardly  treated  as  she  should  have 
been,  the  charm  of  the  story  is  in  its  thought- 
ful sentiment,  and  in  the  pure  literary  pleas- 
ure which  it  gives.  Lady  Limpenny  embodies 
the  chief  humour  of  the  story,  and  gently 
caricatures  certain  phases  of  fashionable  relig- 
iousness which  are,  we  fear,  too  common,  and 
which  perhaps  are  best  dealt  with  by  the  sa- 
tirist.  Heir  to    Tico  Fortunes.     A  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  '  The  Life  of  the  Moselle.' 
Three  Vols.     (Remington  and  Co.)    To  be- 


gin at  the  end,  we  must  in  the  name  of  lite- 
rary art  and  poetic  justice  protest  against  the 
gratuitous  death  of  Gladys.  It  does  not  jus- 
tify such  wanton  cruelty  that  such  things  hap- 
pen in  real  life,  for  a  novel  or  a  poem  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  narrative  so  much  as  an  ideal 
.  of  life,  and  where  the  fiction  has  a  tragic  end, 
as  some  of  the  greatest  fictions  have,  it  is  be- 
cause such  is  the  only  possible  idealization  of 
the  general  position ;  whereas  Gladys  is 
drowned  without  the  slightest  artistic  or 
moral  reason,  just  when  her  patient  fidelity 
might  have  been  and  ought  to  have  been 
crowned,  and  when  Seton  inherits  his  second 
fortune  to  enable  it.  The  story  is,  however, 
largely  biographical,  especially  the  story  of 
Seton^s  school  days.  All  kinds  of  incidents 
are  introduced  which  have  no  kind  of  artistic 
connection  with  either  character  or  story,  but 
which  in  themselves  are  interesting,  not  to  say 
racy  enough.  Traces  of  the  influence  of  Dick- 
ens are  observable,  both  in  the  schoolboy  ex- 
periences and  in  the  Chancery  suit,  especially 
m  the  latter,  which  serves  .as  a  very  keen 
touchstone  of  divers  characters.  The  imbe- 
cile old  uncle  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  his 
character  before  his  marriasp.  The  writer 
has  a  good  deal  of  keen  insight  and  biting 
humour.  Novel  readers  will  be  fairly  reward- 
ed for  their  perusal  of  the  story. Straight- 
forward. By  Hoi^E  Lee.  Three  Vols. 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  The  author  of  *  Basil 
Godfrey ^s  Caprice  '  has  taught  us  to  test  her 
stories  bjr  a  high  standard.  Few  of  our 
female  novelists  write  with  grreater  purity  of 
style,  conscientiousness  of  study  and  work,  or 
distinct  and  well-conceived  purpose.  Some- 
times her  stories  have  failed  through  lack  of 
varied  dramatic  incident,  and  through  the  re- 
production of  somewhat  limited  types  of  life. 
A  wilder  observation  of  men  and  things,  and 
a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  multiform 
drama  of  life,  would  have  ^ven  them  greater 
effectiveness.  In  *  Straightforward  *  she  has 
conceived,  and  very  ably  realized,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  character  of  her  hero  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood.  A  foundling,  laid  at  the 
door  of  a  strong-minded  and  affectionate 
maiden  lady  weU  advanced  in  life,  he  is 
adopted  by  her  as  a  son,  and  grows  up  in 
every  way  a  noble  character.  The  artistic 
merit  of  the  story  is  that  the  type  of  character 
in  the  hero  is  distinctly  and  strongly  con- 
ceived, and  its  development  traced  with  great 
psychological  truth.  All  the  other  characters 
are  delineated  with  care  and  skill,  and  the 
scenery  of  the  drama,  whether  at  Clapham  or 
at  Mallaby,  is  carefully  drawn.  The  story  is 
by  no  means  lacking  in  movement.  The  elec- 
tion at  Mallaby,  the  disappearance  of  Philip 
Fanshawe,  and  the  mystery  about  Martin's 
parentage,  which,  however,  is  cleared  up  in  a 
very  simple  unexciting  manner,  sustdn  the  in- 
terest. The  story,  although  not  as  we  think 
equal  to  the  novel  we  have  mentioned,  satis- 
fies and  interests  one,  as  a  work  of  true  art 
always  does.     For  cultured  readers.  Holme 

Lee's  stories  are  always  a  treat. JRidty  Grey. 

By   W.    Hkpwokth    Dixon.     Three   Vols. 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.)    Mr.  Dixon  has  not 
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justified  our  hopes  of  him  as  a  novelist.  The 
dash  of  his  style,  and  the  dramatic  versatility 
of  his  dialogue  and  descriptions,  toother, 
with  a  certain  novelty  of  scene  and  situation, 
gave  to  *•  Diana  Lady  Lyle  '  interest  and  pow- 
er. Perhaps  it  was  the  relief  of  finding  his 
catapult  sentences  and  his  -  coloured  hghts 
transferred  from  the  page  of  history  to  that  of 
fiction  ;  but  there  is  a  sad  falling  off  in  ^  Ruby 
Grey.  *  There  is  no  lack  of  melodramatic  sit- 
uation. When  we  say  that  the  Fenism  explo- 
sion of  the  wall  of  Clerkenwell  House  of  Cor- 
rection does  duty  for  the  final  catastrophe, 
and  that  mysterious  vaults  and  passages 
around  it  are  the  haunts  of  Fenian  conspira- 
tors— 80  that  we  get  a  transference  of  medi- 
leval  plots,  mysteries,  and  movements  to  the 
present  decade — and  that  secretaries  of  state, 
and  court  ladies,  and  barristers  of  the  Temple, 
as  well  as  well-known  Italian  conspirators 
(Mazzini,  by  the  way,  is  shamefully  libelled), 
and  Fenian  leaders,  are  among  the  prominent 
dramatiapersoTMBy  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Dixon 
is  daring  enough,  too  daring  for  con^ruity. 
His  machinery  looks  ridiculous  in  the  modem 
light  in  which  he  places  it.  There  is,  more- 
over, no  artistic  background,  no  development, 
no  psychology  in  either  his  characters  or  their 
conversation.  They  are  crude,  violent,  and 
improbable.  They  have  constantly  suggested 
to  us  the  patches  of  white  marble  which  do 
duty  for  clouds  on  certain  monuments  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Force  Mr.  Dixon  possesses, 
but  it  is  little  more  than  force.  The  underly- 
ing thought,  the  developing  purpose,  the  sub- 
tle spirit,  the  harmonious  form  of  a  true  dra- 
matic work  of  imagination,  are  altogether 
wanting.  Our  duty  has  constrained  us  to 
read  through  these  volumes,  but  such  mem- 
bers of  our  hpusehold  as  are  supposed  to  be 
specially  prone  to  novel  reading  have  made 

the  attempt  and  failed. Eiven  B&nds.     A 

Novel.  Two  Vols.  Translated,  by  Bertha 
Ness,  from  the  original  of  E.  Weriieb.  (Riv- 
ington  and  Co.)  An  art  novel  of  great  power 
and  passion.  In  the  faithlessness  of  Reinhold 
to  his  undeveloped  wife,  in  the  tragic  charac- 
ter and  passion  of  Beatrice,  and  in  the  inci- 
dents which  marked  the  separation  and  the 
reunion,  as  well  as  in  the  picturesque  charac- 
ter of  Hugo,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dramatic 
jwwer.  The  situations  are  well  contrived, 
and  the  workings  of  strong  feeling  well  man- 
aged. *  The  story  is  able  and  absorbing,  and 
the  develoj^ment  of  Ella's  character  is  power- 
fully conceived. John  Orlebar^  Clefh,     By 

the  Author  of  *  Culmshire  Folk. '  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  Readers  of  ^  Culmshire 
Folk  *  will  expect  in  its  author's  new  story 
much  that  is  vigorous,  clever,  and  sparkling, 
shrewd  characterization  and  clever  dialogue 
(and  they  will  not  be  sorry  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  its  characters). 
^  John  Orlebar '  is  all  this,  and  more.  But 
the  latent  purpose  is  not  quite  latent  enough, 
nor  is  it  one  that  can  be  commended.  John 
Orlebar  is  a  Broad  Church  parson,  muscular, 
imconventional,  able,  and  good,  after  the 
familiar  type  of  such.  His  intimate  friend  is 
the  doctor,  still  broader  in  his  religious  think- 


ing. John  ends  by  abandoning  the  duties  of 
the  iclergyman  for  the  duties  of  the  country 
squire,  and  we  are  expected  to  feel  that  he  has 
advanced  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  Wc 
cannot  here  give  our  reasons  for  demurring  to 
the  author's  manifest  philosophy  of  things,  if, 
that  is,  it  is  intended  to  apply  not  to  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  but  to  general  conditions. 
The  story  is  a  clever  one,  but  it  is  leavened  by 

the  kind  of  thinking  we  have  indicated. 

CtMtle  Blair.  A  Btory  of  Youthful  Days.  By 
Flora  L.  Shaw.  Two  Vols.  (C.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co.)  An  amusing  Irish  story  of  a  father- 
less family  quartered  upon  a  bachelor  uncle, 
and  coming  under  the  influence  of  an  Indian 
cousin  who  tames  and  trains  them.  The  fun 
— ^Irish  fun — ^is  in-  the  kind  of  lawless  life  they 
lead,  the  practical  jokes  they  play,  and  their 
glorious  disorder  of  life.  It  is  a  story  that 
will  greatly  interest  young  folks,  and  that  is 

not  without    a    wholesome    influence. A 

Chaperon^s  Ca/ree,  By  Mary  Catherike 
Jackson.  Two  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  This  is  a  somewhat  clever  medley  of 
match-making,  and  the  anxieties  connected 
with  it,  with  two  or  three  instances  of  true 
love.  A  widowed  aunt  returned  from  India 
has  virtually  the  care  of  two  nieces  and  their 
step-sister,  the  latter  self-willed,  moody,  and 
intriguing.  .  The  story  is  of  complicated  flir- 
tations, love-makings,  and  matrimonial  pro- 
jects which  ensued.  •  The  step-sister  marries 
an  odd,  old,  wealthy  man,  and — poisons  him. 
The  other  nieces  are  also  at  length  marriM, 
and  the  aunt  ends  her  labours  by  herself 
effecting  a  second  marriage^     She  herself  tells 

her  story,  and  not  without  cleverness. 

Neitleton  Ma/gna.  A  Story  of  Yorkshire  Meth- 
odism. By  J.  Jackson  Wrat.  (Wesleyan 
Conference  Ofiice.)  The  announcement  tiiat 
this  is  the  tenth  thousand  of  Mr.  Wray's 
clever  story  releases  the  critic  from  his  duties. 
Suflice  it  to  say,  that  although  most  of  the 
usages  of  Wesley ans  are  introduced  and  de- 
scribed, and  the  religious  purpose  is  sustained 
by  the  successive  conversion  of  Mr.  Fuller, 
the  rationalistic  squire,  and  the  reprobate 
drunkards  and  thieves  of  Midden  Harbour,  it 
evinces  a  great  deal  of  general  dramatic  power 
and  clever  characterization.  It  will  be  as  in- 
teresting to  the  novel  reader  as  to  religious 
people.  The  character  of  Lucy  Blyth,  the 
heroine,  is  well  drawn,  and  so  [is  that  of  old 
Adam  Olliver,  whose  sturdy  religious  fidelity 
is  as  true  to  life  as  his  Yorkshire  expression 

of  it, Marie*   A  Young. Girl's  History.    A 

translation  originally  from  the  Danish.  (Cas- 
sel.  Fetter,  and  Galpin.)  *  Marie '  has  the 
disadvantage  of  coming  to  us  from  the  Danish 
through  the  French,  but  it.  is  fluently  and 
graphically  rendered,  and  in  its  freshness^ 
deUcacy,  and  romance  is  a  very  charming 
story  of  Copenhagen  life.  The  heroine  is  an 
orphan,  adopted  by  a  benevolent  lady,  not 
very  wealthy,  and  the  story  consists  in  her 
struggles  of  feeling  and  of  circumstance  as  a 
governess.  Theite  is,  indeed,  not  much  of 
story  to  tell.     The  charm  is  in  the  delineation 

of  every-day  life,  and  it  is  very  great. A 

SatvrdayU  Bairn,     By  Brenda.     (John  F.. 
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Shaw.)  Brenda  has  not  equalled  herself  in 
her  new  story.  She  is  capable  of  both  wise 
and  useful  writing,  but  here  she  has  exag^- 
rated  her  types  of  character.  Neither  nch 
nor  poor  are  what  she  represents  them,  nor  is 
there  much  good  to  come  out  of  the  excess  of 
external  delineation  and  circumstance  in  which 
she  indulges.  Character  is  more  than  rank. 
Ths  WarU  of  William  Makepe<ui6  Thack- 
eray, In  Twenty-four  Vols.  *  Vanity  Fair. ' 
Two  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  The 
first  volumes  of  a  convenient  edition  of  Thack- 
eray^s  complete  works.  A  reprint,  we  imag- 
ine, of  the  fine  library  edition  in  twenty-two 
volumes,  with  the  ori^al  illustrations.  This 
cheaper   and   convenient   reissue  will   be  a 

great  boon  to  the  public. SirOUbert  Leigh  ; 

or,  PoMogee  from  the  History  of  an  Eventful 
Life,  By  W.  L.  Rkes.  Two  Vols.  (Samp- 
son Low  and  Co.)  *  Sir  Gilbert  Leigh  '  is  a 
very  good  novel,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  novel.  Mr.  Rees,  after  the  manner  of 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  has  embodied  in  his 
romance  a  good  deal  of  historical  and  other 
information,  the  result  of  careful  study  and 
large  knowledge,  and  he  has  done  this  with 
much  success.  He  ^has  not,  that  is,  impaired 
the  interest  of  his*^  storv  thereby,  although 
here  and  there  perhaps  descriptions  and  mor- 
alizing might  with  advantage  be  shortened. 
The  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  principally  in 
Australia  and  India,  the  time  bemg  1856-^7, 
the  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  He  con- 
trives to  introduce  a  variety  of  incidents  char- 
acteristic of  settlers^  life  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  a  lost  child,  a  bushrangers^  raid,  relig- 
ious and  fast  life,  with  descriptions  of  Mel- 
bourne as  it  then  was.  The  story  shifts  to  In- 
dia just  as  the  Mutiny  is  breaking  out,  and 
runs  through  some  of  its  most  exciting  scenes, 
including  the  relief  of  Cawnpore.  The  prin- 
cipal characters  achieve  prodigies  of  valour, 
and  the  tragic  interest  becomes  painfully  in- 
tense.   The  author  is  not  ashamed  either  of 

*  genuine  piety  or  of  Nonconformist  forms  of  it. 
Tlie  story  is  full  of  interest.    Its  sentiment  is 

as  noble  as  its  incidents  are  exciting. The 

La%Dyer*$No$e,  A  Story.  By  Edicond  ABOirr. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Maitland.  (Rivington 
and  Co.)  An  amusing  burlesque  narrative  of 
the  experiences  of  a  Parisian  lawyer,  who  had 
his  nose  cut  off  in  a  duel,  and  replaced  by  skin 
cut  out  of  the  arm  of  a  water-carrier  ;  but  cer- 
tiin  sympathetic  affinities  caused  the  nose  to 
be  affected  by  every  variation  in  the  health  of 

'  the  water-carrier.  The  sparkling  wit  and 
laughable  farce  are  such  as  onlv  the  pen  of  a 
Frenchman  could  produce,  ana  that  French- 
iman  Edmond  About.  — '—A$  Sileer  U  Tried,  A 
Novel.  By  M.  E.  Krjuiodb.  Three  Vols. 
.(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  This  vciy  attractive 
story  exhibits  the  sore  trial  to  which  the  out- 
ward self  that  a  young  girl  fashioned  for  her- 
self, and  by  which  others  know  us,  submitted 
to  the  true  inner  self.  It  also  pourtrays  the 
cracible  of  circumstance  and  accident,  in 
which  the  stronff,  proud,  self-reliant  nature  of 
a  young  man  submitted  first  to  a  succession  of 
unexpected  luck,  ndsing  his  hopes  to  the  boil- 
ing point  of  ambition,  and  then  by  a  series  of 


blows  and  cold  reverses  bringing  him  to  the 
verge  of  despair.  The  ultimate  issue  in  both 
cases  is  humility,  retirement,  and  patient 
quiet.  Tlie  entire  interest  of  this  novel  turns 
on  the  successive  mental  processes,  hard  dis- 
cipline, and  cruel  disappointments  through 
wnich  the  brother  and  sister,  Brandon  and 
Bessie  Bowstead,  pass.  The  climax  of  the* 
story  is  when  for  awhile  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  misunderstanding.  The 
iove  they  each  feel  for  another  is  of  less  inter- 
est to  the  reader  than  that  which  they  are 
bound  to  cherish  towards  each  other.  There 
are  two  sisters  of  the  same  family  of  orphans 
and  another  brother,  each  with  strong  indi- 
viduality and  high  temper,  but  their  charac- 
ters are  neither  silvern  nor  golden,  nor  arc 
they  very  severely  tried.  The  '  silver  that  is 
tried  ^  is  the  silver  in  the  nature  of  Brandon 
and  his  sister  Bessie,  and  the  reader  does  not 
rest  until  he  watches  these  two  *  arm  in  arm 

gass  oiit  of  the  story,  and  enter  upon  that 
igher  life  which  is  only  possible  to  those  who 
have  fought  the  good  fight  with  all  selfish  de- 
sires, and  have  come  out  victorious  from  the 
confiict. '  For  such  a  domestic  narrative  there 
is  a  strange  absence  of  almost  the  faintest  hint 
that  there  is  such  a  principle  or  susceptibility 
as  religion  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  seems  quietly 
ignor^,  and  so  the  trial  is  always  comfort- 
less, and  little  real  mental  progress,  if  made, 
is  delineated.     The  last  great  trial  throws  up 

the  silver  very  bright,  but  that  is  all. Her- 

mann  Agha,  An  Eastern  Narrative.  By  W. 
QiFFOBD  Palorave.  Third  Edition.  (C. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  That  Mr.  Palgrave's 
story  should  have  reached  a  third  edition  is  a 
sufficient  attestation  of  its  attractions  :  these 
are  its  truth  of  Oriental  colouring,  its  familiar 
knowledge  of  Eastern  life,  and  the  romance 
of  reality  which  illustrates  afresh  the  old  ad- 
age *  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.*  It  is 
much  more  than  a  romance,  but  it  is  a  ro- 
mance, and  of  very  absorbing  interest.  It  is 
an  Eastern  picture  of  a  century  ago  on  West- 
em  canvas. Benedieta,     By  Mrs.  Ai.frbd 

Prtllifb.  Three  Vols.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
The  problem  which  the  writer  proposes  to 
herself  in  this  volume  is  subtle  and  difficult. 
It  is  to  represent  the  composite  character  of 
human  bemgs-^how  the  clay  is  always  mixed 
with  the  iron,  the  alloy  with  the  pure  metal  ; 
and  next,  in  what  species  and  under  what 
conditions  the  good  overcomes  the  eVil  and 
casts  it  out.  Only  two  of  the  characters, 
Benedieta  ond  her  father,  are  represented  at 
without  grave  defects.  Olivia  has  the  least, 
and  her  circumstances  are  of  very  strong  temp- 
tation. But  in  her,  as  in  Gresham  and  Ernes- 
tine, the  evil  is  wrought  out.  In  Ernestine 
there  is  fundamental  weakness  :  she  therefore 
is  only  improved,  not  perfected.  Gresham, 
the  hero,  nas  the  most  unpromising  weak- 
nesses, but  we  think  the  psychology  is  true 
which  represents  them  of  such  a  character 
that  on  the  whole  he  works  towards  noble- 
ness, and  finally  attains  to  it.  Mr.  Ileathcote 
is  a  fine  character,  and  deserved  a  better  fate  ; 
so,  emphatically,  did  his  daughter,  whose  un- 
sophisticated nobleness  is  well  conceived  and 
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delineated.  The  entanglement  and  cross  pur- 
poses are  great,  and  -we  demur  to  the  issue,  as 
being  without  adeqiuite  moral  necessity  ;  for 
we  maintain  that  in  a  work  of  ideal  life  only, 
this  can  justify  a  catastrophe  fsuch  as  befals 
Benedicta.  Graham^s  heroism  could  easily 
have  been  demonstrated,  and  he  spared.  It 
is  no  plea  that  such  are  often  the  destinies  of 
life.  A  work  of  art  is  not  a  transcript  of  life, 
and  Benedicta^s  development  under  great  sor- 
row is  not  the  Tnotif  of  the  story.  For  the 
rest,  the  story  is  full  of  vigorous  conception 
and  clever  dialogue.  It  is  written  with  fine 
moral  insight,  and  is  in  every  respect  very 

clever  and  full  of  promise. Madge,    By 

Lady  Dttffub-Hakdy.  Three  Vols.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.)  Madge  is  cleverly  written. 
Considerable  vigour  in  the  style  and  brilliancy 
in  the  dialogue  interest  the  reader,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  exciting  incidents  keep 
the  story  from  running  into  mere  description 
or  analysis.  The  most  tragic  is  the  catas- 
trophe which  disposes  of  poor  Rob,  and  puts 
nn  end  to  the  engagement  of  Madge  and  Col- 
onel Dunstable.  The  plot  is  not  much.  The 
tale  is  one  of  ordinary  life,  mercantile  and 
fashionable.     It  is  well  told,  and  may  be  put 

among  the  novels  worth  reading. A  NotiU 

Queen,  A  Romance  of  Indian  History.  By 
Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.,  &c.  Three  Vols. 
(C.  Keegan  Paul  and  Co.)  The'great  interest 
of  Colonel  Taylor^  s  posthumous  romance  in- 
tensifies the  regret  that  it  is  the  last  we  shall 
receive  from  him.  We  do  not  think  that  in 
the  romance  and  pathos  of  the  story  that  he 
tells,  or  in  the  skilful  blending  of  historic 
events  and  dynastic  changes  with  incidents  of 
fictitious  personal  adventure,  even  *  Tara  *  sur- 
passes ^  A  Noble  Queen. '  The  period  selected 
Ls  the  time  when  the  English  Elizabeth  was 
queen,  and  the  heroine  is  Chand  B.eebee,  Dow- 
ager Queen  and  Regent,  first  of  Beejapoor  and 
then  of  Ahmednu^ger,both  in  the  present  terri- 
tory of  the  Nizam  m  the  Deccan.  Apparently, 
Colonel  Taylor's  portraiture  of  her  is  carefully 
studied  from  history,  and  a  more  noble  or  ca- 
pable sovereign  has  rarely  sat  upon  a  throne. 
Her  wise,  benignant,  and  elevated  rule  is  a 
study  amid  the  wild  violence  of  ambitious 
ministers  and  contending  dynasties.  The  his- 
torical interest  culminates  in  the  two  sieges  of 
Ahmednugger  by  the  Moghuls,  and  the  death 
of  the  queen  through  treachery.  Colonel 
Meadows  has  put  upon  the  stage  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  powerful  elements  that 
were  then  seething  in  the  caldron  of  Indian 
affairs — Hindoo,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan 
— ^both  religious  and  political.  They  are  ad- 
mirably conceived.  Syud,  Francis  d'Almei- 
do,  Dom  Diego,  Runga,  Osman  Beg,  and  some 
of  the  subordinate  characters,  are  very  power- 
fully drawn  ;  while  the  hero.  Abbas  Khan, 
and  the  heroine,  Zora,  together  with  Maria, 
t)ie  bishop's  sister,  are  very  charming. 
Around  these  the  author  has  grouped  customs 
and  habits,  historical  information,  and  work- 
ings of  manifold  thought  and  feeling,  which 
give  real  historical  value  to  the  book,  while 
contributing  to  its  great  romantic  interest. 
Making  no  pretensions  to  the  literary  genius 


of  either  IWalter  Scott  or  Fenimore  Cooper, ' 
Colonel  Taylor  has  given  us  a  series  of  ro- 
mances that  interest  us  almost  as  much  as 
either,  and  that  in  their  ministry  to, history 

are  perhaps  more  important  than  both. 

The  Qrey  House  at  Enalestone.  Bobert  WreforWfi 
Daughter.  By  Emma  Jane  Worboibe.  (James 
Clark  and  Co.)  Among  the  novels  of  the  sea- 
son it  may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  one  or  more  will  be  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Worboise's  fertile  pen.  The  untiring 
industry  of  this  popular  authoress  is  as  marked 
as  the  excellent  average  of  quality  which  char- 
acterizes all  her  productions.  Each  book  has 
its  fresh  and  natiiral  plot,  its  common-sense 
talk  on  social  events  and  customs,  its  bright 
vigorous  handling  of  matters  of  sentiment  or 
religion,  which  somehqw  never  detracts  from . 
the  beauty  of  either,  but  adds  reasonableness 
to  the  acceptation  of  both  as  life-motives. 
*  The  Grey  House  at  Endlestone '  is  a  fair, 
sample  of  Mrs.  Worboise's  genial,  sensible 
style,  full  of  incident  and  the  stir  of  everyday 
life.  *  Robert  Wreford's  Daughter  '  is,  per- 
haps, a  less  popular  book,  but  its  insight  mto 
human  nature,  its  wise,  firm  treatment  of  the 
difilculties  which  sometimes  disturb  married 
life,*  and  its  thorough  womanliness,  combined 
with  practical  and  rational  suggestion,  place 
it  among  the  best  of  the  numerous  works 

which    bear    this    writer's    name. Angus 

0-ray,  By  E.  S.  Maine.  Three  Vols.  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  The  motif  oi  Angus  Gray  is 
the  problem  of  marriage  between  persons  of 
different  classes,  education,  and  habits  of  life, 
here  made  more  difficult  because  it  is  the  lady, 
who  is  of  the  higher  class,  while  the  gentle- 
man is  one  of  the  coastguard.  The  problem, 
moreover,  is  somewhat  evaded  by  the  gentle 
blood  which  Angus  is  represented  to  have  in 
his  veins.  There  is  no  question  of  the  intrin- 
sic qualities  of  nobleness  of  character,  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  and  intellectual  and  moral 
sympathies.  These  are  often  characteristic  in 
a  high  degree  of  the  working  man  more  than 
of  the  son  of  a  duke  ;  and  if  it  were  an  alter- 
native, one  of  nature's  gentlemen  in  humble 
station  or  an  aristocratic  blackguard  or  mean  - 
souled  fellow,  no  wise  father  would  hesitate. 
A  woman,  moreover,  is  much  more  easily  lift- . 
ed  to  the  superior  station  of  a  man  than  the 
reverse,  and  the  fact  of  Angus  Gray's  humble 
calling  and  companionship  would  be  no  in- 
superable bar,  could  he  have  been  taken  out  of 
it  and  put  where  he  could  have  acquired  the 
gentle  habits  of  higher  life,  which  with  his 
mstincts  and  sympathies  he  could  easily  have 
done.  We  cannot,  however,  think  such  a 
marriage  wise  when  the  rough  calling  of  the 
man  is  continued,  and  only  a  rapid  rise — 
through  influence— through  the  grades  of  the 
coastguard  service  brings  him  externally  near 
the  level  of  his  bride.  The  happiness  of  mar- 
riage depends  mainly  upon  essential  charac- 
ter, but  conventional  sympathies  have  also  a 
good  deal  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  author 
would  admit.  However,  the  story  is  told 
with  much  insight  and  discrimination.  The 
subtle  admixture  of  qualities  in  Mr.  Everlcigh 
and  in  Ralph  Curgenwen  especially  are  care- 
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fully  studied  and  cleverly  presented,  while 
the  natural  predisposition  ana  the  unconscious 
preparations  of  Nell  for  her  destiny  are  well 
managed.  The  style  is  good  and  the  dialogue 
vivacious.  —  Tkr<mgh  my  SpeetcuiUs.  By 
Phoavia.  Three  Vols.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  The  writer  projects  herself  and  her 
story  a  couple  of  centuries  or  so  into  the 
future,  and  attempts  to  tell  of  the  world  of 
women  as  it  will  be  then,  when  women^s 
rights  are  conceded,  and  societies  for  the  res- 
toration of  woman's  ancient  relations  to  man 
are  necessary.  The  power  of  the  writer  does 
not  sustain  her  conception.  Some  elements 
of  cleverness  there  are  in  her  story,  but  these 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  literary 
and  artistic  weaknesses.  Some  of  its  absurd- 
ities have  sorely  tried  our  patience. Hath" 

ere&urt  Hect&ri/.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
Three  Vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  Hather- 
court  Rectory  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Western,  a 

EooT  clergyman  overborne  with  a  large  family, 
ilias  and  Mary  are  his  two  eldest  daughters, 
and  the  joint  heroines  of  the  story.  Arthur 
Beverley  is  Lilias^  lover,  and  nothing  hinders 
their  course  of  true  love  but  the  mysterious 
conditions  of  a  will  which  requires  him  to 
marry  Alys  Cheviott,  his  cousin.  These 'are 
resolved  in  a  somewhat  weak  way.  Mary  is 
destined  for  Laurence  Cheviott ;  but  their 
love  begins  with  more  than  a  little  dislike  on 
her  part  as  she  fancies  him  the  hindrance  to 
Lilias^  love.  This  continues  till  nearly  the 
end  of  the  third  volume,  when  the  secret  is 
revealed,  and  of  course  she  discovers  she  has 
covered  love  with  a  make-believe  hate.  Mary's 
truthful  and  courag^us  character  is  very 
well  developed  ;  so  is  Mr.  Cheviott' s  some- 
what strong  and  reserved  nature  in  its  con- 
trast with  Arthur's  openness  ;  and  altogether 
the  novel  is  well  written  and  sensible,  some 
extraordinary   methods    of    endowing    with 

fortune  the  Westerns   notwithstanding. 

Lapsedy  but  not  Lost  A  Story  of  Roman  Car- 
thage. By  the  Author  of  *  The  Schonberg- 
Cotta  Family,'  &c.  (Daldy,  Isbister,  and 
Co.)  We  learn  that  magnets  lose  their  jwwer 
when  heated,  and  so  it  is  with  some  writers. 
Mrs:  Charles  gains  most  dramatic  force  when 
she  deals  with  what-  is  distant,  and  loses 
when  she  endeavours  to  interest  us  in  what  is 
near.  How  tame  and  cold  the  sketches  of 
East-End  London,  in  one  of  her  later  works, 
when  compared  with  the  present  tale,  which 
makes  all  the  life  of  the  Roman  Carthage  of 
the  fourth  century  Intensely  real  to  us.  We 
can  see  the  family  on  that  pleasant  farm,  with 
its  half  Roman  and  half  Oriental  life.  Cle- 
ment so  assiduous,  Valerian  so  thoughtful, 
and  the  grandmother,  with  her  reminiscences 
of  Perpetua  and  the  martyrs.  And  Mrs.  Charles 
manages  not  only  to  attain  a  most  dramatic 
close,  holding  firmly  and  working  to  one  centre 
the  various  threads  she  has  drawn  out ;  but 
she  shows  so  fine  a  feeling  for  individual  char- 
ak^ter,  that  we  may  safely  say  the  most  careful 
study  of  history  could  never  have  helped  her 
to  it.  The  picture  of  that  poor  man  and  his 
wife — ^the  StwHfieati — as  they  are  first  intro- 
duced to  us,  is  full  of  fine  touches,  and  each 


of  them  only  intensifies  the  sympathy  we  must 
feel  with  Valerian,  when  he  sees  that  his  own 
fate  had  been  so  far  prefigured  in  theirs.  The 
glimpses  we  get  of  Cyprian,  too,  are  suggest- 
ive, and  show  complete  and  careful  study  of 
the  records  of  the  period.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a  work  that  will  give,  in  pleasant 
fashion,  a  more  instructive  and  fascinating 
picture  of  a  remote  age.  Mrs.  Charles  is  not 
verv  strong  in  imagination,  but  she  realizes 
vividly  the  experiences  of  the  earlier  Christian 
typos,  and  sets  them  forth  with  an  art  that  is 
at  once  brilliant  and  unobtrusive.  She  fails 
when  she  attempts  to  gain  relief  by  any  intro- 
duction of  rougher,  commoner  elements,  and 
hence  it  may  be  said  that  her  one  fault  is  over- 
refinement. 


THEOLOOT,     PHILOSOPHY,    AND    PHILOLOGY. 

The  Basis  of  Faith:  a  Critical  Survey  of  tJw. 
G^rounds  of  ChrUtian  TheUtm,  The  Congre- 
gational Union  Lecture  for  1877.  By 
Eustace  R.  Condbr,  M.A.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Theological  lectureships  are'not  often  suc- 
cessful in  producing  theological  classics.  The 
conditions  necessary  to  the  lecture  are  seldom 
favourable  to  the  highest  kinds  of  literary  and 
scientific  workmanship.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
how  many  of  our  best  theological  treatises 
come  to  us  in  this  form.  In  Mr.  Conder's 
Congregational  Lecture  we  have  to  welcome  a 
new  member  of  an  honourable  series,  and  can 
welcome  it  as  one  whose  intrinsic  merits  enti- 
tle it  to  an  honourable  place.  It  is,  indee<l, 
in  many  respects  an  admirable  piece  of  work, 
and  is  distinguished  throughout  by  many  fine 
philosophical  and  literary  qualities.  Mr.  Con- 
der  writes  in  an  elegant  and  graceful  style, 
easy  yet  vigorous,  lucid  yet  concentrated,  and 
he  at  once  lightens  and  illuminates  his  discus- 
sion of  the  abstrusest  problems  by  the  use  of 
figures  almost  always  happy  and  often  most 
suggestive.  He  is,  too,  a  subtle  and  delicate 
thinker,  a  nimble  and  dexterous  logician,  who 
can  unravel  with  rare '  skill  the  twisted  and 
slender  threads  of  a  metaphysical  argument, 
and  defend  by  cogent  reasons  his  own  posi- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  present  work  has 
been  long  before  him.  Its  *  kernel  and  gen- 
eral outline  were  committed  to  writing  some 
twenty-five  years  ago. '  We  have  thus  here  no 
immature  and  hasty  production,  but  the  ripen- 
ed fruit  of  sustained  and  earnest  thought.  Yet 
what  is,  in  one  sense,  the  secret  of  the  finest 
qualities  in  the  book,  is  in  another  the  cause  of 
its  most  striking  deficiencies.  Some  of  its 
ablest  and  most  penetrating  discussions  had 
been  more  relevant  twenty-five  years  ago  than 
they  are  to-day.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  not 
the  power  he  once  was.  His  infiuence  on 
living  philosophical  thought  is  but  small.  His 
system  had  too  many  heterogeneous  elements, 
was  too  little  of  a  coherent  and  organic  whole, 
to  live  after  it  had  lost  the  unifying  infiuence 
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of  his  remarkable  and  commanding  personal- 
ity. The  issue  is  now  between  a  crude  and 
inconsistent  sensuous  Realism  and  transcen- 
dental Idealism,  and  his  attempt  to  mediate 
between  Reid  and  Kant,  to  graft  doctrines 
distinctive  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  upon 
the  philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  with  its  not 
always  consistent  theories  of  perception,  has  a 
curious  and  instructive  irrelevance  to  the  pres- 
ent phase  of  philosoph  ical  speculation.  Hence 
we  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Conder's  mind 
had  been  less  full  of  the  problem  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  limits  of  knowledge  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  conceived  and  formulated  it,  and 
more  full  of  the  problem  as  it  must  now  be 
discussed.  Yet  while  its  terms  may  vary,  its 
factors  always  remain  the  same,  and  so  there 
is  much  in  Mr.  Conder^s  discussions  relevant 
to  our  more  recent  speculation.  His  polemic 
against  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned 
bears  equally  [^against  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Unknowable,  only  the  latter  lies  so  much 
more  open  to  the  assaults  of  the  practised 
metaphysician  that  it  would  have  proved 
much  less  able  to  vnthstand  the  vigorous  siege 
our  author  could  have  laid  to  it. 

The  philos^hical  parts  of  the  book  are  far 
the  ablest.  We  are  inclined  to  regret  that  3fr. 
Conder  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  philoso- 
phical questions  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  Theism. 
There  are  no  questions  that  can  so  well  bear 
and  so  much  need  thorough  re-discussion. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  Lectures,  respectively 
entitled,  *  The  Voice  from  Heaven,'  and 
*  Jesus, '  are  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book. 
They  belong  to  a  branch  of  evidence  that 
ought  to  be  treated  'in  detail,  or  not  at  all. 
Nor  ought  '  The  Voice  from  Heaven '  to  be 
limited  to  what  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures.  God  has  never  left  Him- 
self anywhere  without  a  witness.  The  Voice 
within  is  but  an  echo  of  the  Voice  from  on 
high,  and  though  it  speaks  in  many  tongues, 
its  speech  is  always  more  or  less  the  speech  of 
God.  But  in  the  other  lectures,  especially  the 
first  four  and  the  last,  Mr.  Conder  appears  at 
his  best  and  strongest.  The  first  lecture  is  a 
beautiful  analysis  of  the  idea  and  elements  of 
'religion.'  His  provisional  description  of  it 
is  excellent.  *  Religion,  in  the  broad  sense,  I 
take  to  signify  the  sum  total  of  man's  belief, 
emotion,  and  conduct  with  respect  to  God ' 
(or  the  gods)  (p.  28).  He  thus  plants  it  in 
relation  to  the  whole  nature  of  man  ;  and  does 
not,  like  Kant,  resolve  it  into  a  necessity  of 
the  practical  reason  ;  or,  like  Schleiermacher, 
into  feeling ;  or,  like  Hegel,  into  thought  or 
knowledge.  He  understands  its  nature  too 
well  to  imagine  that  its  object  can  be  known 
without  emotion,  or  can  be  felt  without  being 
known — as  if  feeling  were  possible  without 
knowledge — or  can  oe  known  and  felt  with- 
out conscience  beinff  touched  and  conduct  in- 
fluenced. We  like  less  his  *  briefer  and  more 
accurate  definition.'  *  Reli^on  is  the  sense 
of  God '  (p.  14).  *  Sense  '  is  not  a  good  word 
to  use  in  such  a  connection.  In  philosophical 
discussions  its  use  ought  to  be  as  restricted  as 
that  of  its  correlate  *  sensation.'  The  terni 
has  b^en  a  calamity  to  the  Scotch  philosophy, 


and  *  common  sense,*^  instead  of  being  the 
synonym  of  the  universal  reason — the  senmts 
communis — ^lias  often  been  but  the  synonym  of 
*  mother  wit.'    Yet  Mr.  Conder  makes  the 
most  of  his  definition,  happily  using  it  to 
prove  religion  natural  to  man  ;  but  in  doing 
this  he  commits  himself  to  the  unfortunate 
statement — '  A  universal  religion,  until  Chris- 
tianity  proposed  it,  was  an  undreamed  of  pos- 
sibility '  (p.  17).     But  Buddhism  is  at  leAst 
four  centuries  older  than  Christianity,  and 
can  honestly  claim  to  be  *  a  universal  religion. ' 
The  second  lecture,  on  *  The  Knowledge  of 
God,'  is  full  of  fine  critical  and  speculative 
passages.     It  shows,  as  do  also  the  third  and 
fourth  lectures,  that  Mr.  Conder  understands 
the  importance  of  a  right  theory  of  knowing 
to  a  right  theory  of  being.     He  sees  that  every 
philosophical  system  must  build  on  its  doc- 
trine of  knowledge  its  doctrine  of  existence, 
though  it  does. not  always  do  so  by  a  legiti- 
mate and  consistent  process ;   and  that  the 
criticism  fatal  to  the  basis  must  be  also  fata? 
to  the  building.     His  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  causation  is  not  so  full  as  we  could 
have  liked.     The  methods  of  invalidating  the 
belief  in  a  first  cause  that  he  terms  the  *  meta- 
physical '  and  the  *  logical '  are  in  reality  one, 
at  least  the  logical  is  but  the  metaphysical 
doctrine  applied  to  the  processes  of  formal 
thought.    The  recognition  of  the  relation  is 
important,  as  vrithout  -the  metaphysical  the 
logical  doctrine  is  without  meaning  or  found- 
ation.    His  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Infinite  as  against  the  Philosophy  of  the  Con- 
ditioned, and  of  the  doctrine  of  a  creative 
person  or  mind  as  against  Empiricism,  is  very 
able.     And  he  does  well  to  distinguish  the 
two  ;  they  must  be  answered  along  radically 
different  lines.     The  doctrine  of  the  incog- 
nizabijity  of  the  infinite  when  associated  with 
a  transcendental  theory  of  knowledge  may  be 
used  only  to  prove  the  necessity  and  reality  of 
the  belief  in  it ;  but  when  associated  with' 
Empiricism  it  can  only  mean  an  agnosticism 
that  is  as  fatal  to  belief  as  to  science.     It  is 
pleasant  to  find  a  question    so  abstruse  so 
lucidly  and  intelligently  discussed. 

The  third  lecture, on  *  The  Nature  of  the  Evi- 
dence,' well  indicates  the  limits  of  theistic 
proof  and  clearly  analyzes  and  ptesents  in 
their  mutual  relations  the  various  lines  of 
argument  followed  by  our  author.  The  fourth 
lecture,  on  *  Knowledge  :  its  Nature  and  Va- 
lidity,' is  the  most  elaborate  in  the  book.  It 
is  evidently  the  fruit  of  long  and  earnest 
thought,  and  is  certainly  Mr.  Bonder's  most 
considerable  contribution  to  the  metaphysical 
Question  that  underlies  all  theology.  The 
oistinction  between  personal  and  collective 
knowledge  is  well  drawn,  and  is  of  the  high- 
est philosophical  significance.  The  clearness 
with  which  the  distinction  has  been  seen  and 
seized  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  elements  in 
our  living  philosophies.  It  invalidates  the 
narrow,  exclusive,  and  almost  childish  psycho- 
logical method  that  led  Locke  to  such  unhap- 
py results,  and  produced  our  hard  and  blind  • 
English  Empiricism.  It  lies,  too,  at  the  root 
of  the  consciousness  that  is  just  beginning 
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to  dawn  upon  metaphysicians  of  the  import- 
ance of  language  to  psychology.  Two  of  the 
most  brilUant  of  living  German  thinkers, 
Lazarus  and  Steinthal,  have,  we  might  almost 
say,  devoted  themselves  to  the  proof  of  the 
thesis  that  collective  knowledge  is  a  most 
fruitful  branch  of  the  science  of  mind,  a  most 
potent  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
spirit,  in  the  formation  of  the  individual  and 
the  nation.  Mr.  Conder's  use  of  the  distinc- 
tion is,  on  the  whole,  happy.  But  we  doubt 
whether  he  is  quite  consistent  in  his  use  of 
the  word  *  knowledge.'  We  think  it  possi- 
ble to  detect  in  it  various  shades  of  meaning, 
and  shades  that  do  not  always  harmonize.  It 
lias  an  objective  as  well  as  subjective  signifi- 
oance  ;  and  *  collective  knowledge  '  can  hardly 
be  called  *  collective  knowing. '  Kr.  Conder, 
too,  comes  dangerously  near  confounding 
knowledge  with  thought,  either  as  process  or 
result,   when  he  defLaes  it  s^  consisting  in 

*  true  and  certain  judgments '  (p.  154).  Nor 
are  we  satisfied  with  lus  description  of  con- 
sciousness, which,  as  the  state  of  being  con- 
scious, involves  a  judgment  if  anything  does 
— ^the,  in  a  sense,  primary  and  ultimate  judg- 
ment ^  I  know  ' — a  double  affirmation  as  to 
the  being  of  a  self — the  I — and  a  not  self,  the 
object  known.  But  it  is  impossible  to  notice 
all  the  points  in  this  lecture  that  invite 
criticism  or  remark.  It  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  we  think  Mr.  Conder,  in  his  note  on 
p.  179,  does  injustice  to  Kant  and  his  doc- 
trine ;  and  the  statement  on  p.  180,  that 
*•  knowledge  is  not  of  phenomena,  but  of 
reality  underlying  phenomena,'  seems  to  us 
unsound  and  indefensible.  If  his  definition 
of  knowledge  be  true,  then  when  a  phenome- 
non is  judged  to  be  a  phenomenon,  and  not  a 
noiimenon,  the  judgment  must,  as  *  true  and 
certain,'  be  knowledge. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  lectures,  on  '  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe,'  and  *'  Architectonic 
Unity,'  are  remarkable  for  fulness  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  felicity  of  illustration, 
cogency  and  clearness  of  argument.  One  has 
but  to  study  these  lectures  to  be  assured  that 
in  spite  of  evolution  the  evidences  of  design 
still  live,  and  nature  can  still  be  regarded  as 
'  but  the  name  for  an  effect  whose  cause  is 
Ood.'  The  ninth  and  last  lecture,  ^The 
Voice  Within,'  is  remarkable  for  the  keenness 
of  its  criticism  of  certain  current  ethical  doc- 
trines, and  the  fine  *•  ethical  glow '  that  makes 
it  shine  like  the  mirror  of  the  author's  spirit. 
Altogether  we  have  grreat  pleasure  in  cordially 
commending  this  book,  as  stimulating,  vigor- 
ous, cultured,  finely  conceived,  and  finely 
written.'  It  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  questions  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  as  such  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

The  Supernatural  in  Nature :  a  Verification  hy 
the  Free  Use  of  Science,  C.  Eegan  Paul 
and  Co. 

This  volume  consists  of  twenty-two  ^  stu- 
dies '  of  the  vast  and  complicated  arrange- 
ments of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 

*  nature. '    The  author  of  these  dissertations 


has  qualified  himself  by  long  and  loving  re- 
search, and  by  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
facts,  principles,  and  advances  of  modem 
science,  to  draw  the  lines  across  the  fields  of 
view,  and  with  an  approximation  to  accuracy, 
to  say  on  scientific  principles  where  knowl- 
edge ends  and  conjecture  and  hypothesis 
begin.  The  volume  abounds  in  glo'W'ing 
vistas,  and  is  affluent  with  illustration  drawn 
from  every  department  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. A  rhetorical  impulse,  at  times,  over- 
comes the  writer  and  confuses  the  process  of 
some  arguments.  The  perilous  eloquence  of 
the  word-painter  occasionally  obscures  with 
ovennuch  glitter  the  form  and  beauty  of  the 
thought.  If  the  reader  were  laid  under  no 
obligation  to  give  an  account  of  the  book 
when  he  has  closed  it,  we  think  the  impres- 
sion left  would  be  altogether  helpful  and 
sunny.  The  one  comniianding  idea  which 
pervades  these^  twenty-two  *  movements '  of 
our  anonymous  artist  is  that  what  we  call 
^  nature '  is  only  the  transitory  passage  of 
something,  we  know  not  what,  from  the  in- 
visible, transcendental,  and  unknown,  into 
the  visible  and  the  partially  known ;  and 
then,  as  we  know  it,  and  to  the  degree  in 
which  we  know  it,  its  passage  out  once  more 
into  the  invisible  again.  In  one  word,  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  symphony  is  *  the  real- 
ity of  the  unseen  universe.'  With  great 
ability  the  author  displays  the  high  scientific 
probability  of  this  oeing  the  case,  on  the 
grand  scale  both  of  the  stellar  universe  and 
of  terrestrial  physics.  This  is  a  thesis  which, 
in  a  modified  form,  all  the  materialistic 
prophets  are  so  fond  of  dinning  into  the  ears 
of  believers  in  the  *  old  Book '  and  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  though  it  would  prove  to  be  the 
explosion  of  a  veritable  Erupp  gun  in  the 
limited  area  of  church  and  conventicle,  and 
would  scatter  the  last  vestige  of  reli^ous 
hope.  They  are  amazingly  mistaken.  When 
the  Christian  believer  is  being  told  perpetu- 
ally that  the  earth  will  become  uninhabitable, 
and  eventually  fall  into  the  consuming  vorti- 
ces of  the  sun's  photosphere,  only  to  add,  dur- 
ing a  few  thousands  of  years,  to  the  available 
solar  heat  for  more  distant  planets,  until  they 
too  follow  the  example  of  the  earth,  and  the 
whole  system  is  ultimately  resolved  by  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  into  invisibiUty,  the  effect  is 
to  bid  him  cry  with  more  energy  than  before, 
*  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  I '  Our 
author,  however,  brings  the  supernatural 
much  nearer  to  us  than  either  the  origin  or 
the  consummation  of  the  solar  system  or  of 
the  milky  way.  He  demonstrates  with  extra- 
ordinary fulness  of  detail  and  illustration  that 
at  the  door  of  every  atom,  and  in  the  inviol- 
able distinctions,  the  inconceivable  velocities 
and  innumerable  vibrations  of  every  molbcule 
in  the  infinitely  numerous  differentiations  of 
the  liiFB-GBRMS  in  which  reside  the  partial 
sources  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  of 
life,  in  the  undoubted  fact  that  life  is  not  a 
function  of  organism,  but  the  pre-existent 
cause  of  every  organism,  however  microscopi- 
cal, and,  once  more,  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
MIND,  that  we  are  spectators,  subjects,  and 
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recipients  of  the  infinite,  eternal  forcb  which 
fills  and  actuates  the  unseen  universe. 
Everywhere^  and  always  we  may  become  con- 
scious, if  we  will,  of  the  supernatural  in  na- 
ture. What,  then,  can  be  known  of  this 
unseen  power  and  reality  ?  Does  it  *  transcend 
intuition  '  ?  Is  it  incapable  of  revelation  ? 
Our  author^s  contention  is,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  highest  scientific  generalization  is  en- 
tirely compatible  with  belief  in  the  personality, 
intelligence,  and  grace  of  this  most  certainly 
demonstrable  Power.  He  asks  with  justice 
whether  *  infinite  intelligence '  is  one  whit 
more  *  inconceivable  '  than  *  infinite  power. ' 
More  than  this,  he  goes  through  the  biblical 
revelation  touching  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  proves  for  the  hundredth  time — ^by  a 
method  not  dissimilar  from  the  argument  of 
an  interesting  treatise  reviewed  by  us  lately 
in  these  pages — that  the  Mosaic  account  is, 
whencesoever  derived,  immeasurably  nearer 
to  the  most  established  scientific  truth  than, 
e.g.y  the  cosmogony  of  the  Timams;  that  it  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion as  a  Divine  process  ;  that  it  proclaims 
the  latest  truth  of  science  as  to  the  new.  be- 
ginning made  in  the  Adam,  the  coming  into 
visibility  from  the  great  centre  of  invisible 
Power  and  intelligence  of  the  being  made  in 
God^s  image  and  likeness.  He  compares  it 
with  the  Chaldsean  Genesis,  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  latter  is  the  obvious  perver- 
sion of  a  tradition,  to  which  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count is  the  closer  and  more  intelligible  ap- 
proximatiom  The  *  old  Book  '  stands  thus 
with  a  circlet  of  supernatural  fire  about  its 
opening  pages,  whicn  continues  to  appeal  to, 
and  command  the  reverence  of  this,  as  of 
every  succeeding  generation.  Written  to  con- 
vey moral  rather  than  scientific  truth,  it  yet  is 
couched  in  phrase  which  demonstrates  its 
supernatural  origin. 

The  nature  of  miracle  is  discussed  with 
much  scientific  force,  and  admirable  replies 
to  numerous  sophisms  are  briefiy  given  ;  but 
the  most  extraordinary  and  afiuent  chapter 
in  the  work  before  us,  is  that  which  is  de- 
voted to  *  the  variety  in  nature, '  the  under- 
tone, spirit,  and  meaning  of  which  is,  how 
can  babblers  talk  of  uniformities,  and  invaria- 
bilities, and  infiexiblc  and  immutable  laws  for 
all  phenomena,  as  though  they  could  thus  a 
priori  determine  the  impossibility  of  miracles, 
when  the  whole  universe,  from  the  colours 
and  changes  of  the  multiple  stars  down  to  the 
marvels  of  &Vl  ant^s  nest,  from  the  chromo- 
sphere of  the  sun  to  the  strange  habits  of 
fishes,  from  magnetic  storms  to  the  partho^en- 
esis  of  aphid»,  is  charged,  crowded,  burstmg, 
with  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  the  great 
Father  to  any  law  that  we  can  assign  for  His 
mvariable  activity.  The  antecedent  improba- 
bility of  any  miracle  of  Scripture,  or  of  all 
taken  together,  sinks  into  nothingness  before 
the  miracles  and  varieties  of  a  drop  of  water 
or  a  cubic  foot  of  air. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  ^low  and  faith  of  this 
remarkable  and  interestmg  volume,  take  the 
following  : — *  At  no  other  time,  by  no  other 
man,  was  so  supreme  a  start  from  low  degree 


to  higher  life  :  none  but  Jesus  could  be 
Jesus.  Some  thousand  workers  come  up  in 
this  century,  to  be  forgotten  in  the  next ;  but 
the  silver  cord  of  Christ  is  not  loosed,  nor  the 
golden  bowl  of  His  doctrine  broken.  Time 
sits  as  a  refiner,  the  dross  is  cast  away  and  the 
pure  gold  preserved.  Time  chronicles  his 
centuries  and  myriads  die  ;  Jesus,  imperish- 
able as  gold,  lives  for  ever.  He  binds  the 
heart  of  the  world  to  Himself  with  electric 
charm.  He  tells  how  the  soul,  weak  and 
wandering  like  a  storm-driven  bird,  may 
nestle  in  uie  bosom  of  our  Holy  Father.  In 
the  spirits  of  men,  where  sin  has  opened  an 
unfathomable  depth  of  anguish,  He  causes 
streams  of  consolation  to  now  and  fill  that 
depth.  His  loving  touch  causes  the  eye  to 
sparkle  with  light  and  our  cheeks  to  glow 
with  the  strangely  sweet  aspect  of  those  who 
look  into  far-off  worlds  and  gladly  hasten 
thither.  .  .  . 

'  Truths  do  not  rest  for  their  support  on 
human  championship  ;  they  are  God  Himself 
speaking  to  the  mindJs  and  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  Generation  after  generation 
passes  away,  but  revealed  truth  shines  from 
age  to  age  with  ever  brightening  flame.  Phi- 
losophers, many  shallow,  but  some  of  them 
profound,  follow  one  upon  another,  every  one 
of  them  in  turn  dazzling  men  for  a  moment, 
and  then  departing  in  the  long  procession  of 
dead  creeds  to  a  common  grave.  Christianity 
alone  has  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  At 
tliose  moments  in  history  when  men  have 
predicted  the  end  its  youth  has  been  renewed; 
and  at  this  very  time,  when  its  dissolution  is 
confidently  foretold,  it  is  arming  itself  for 
new  victories  and  is  going  forth  to  conquer 
the  world.  The  kingdom  of  God  thus  con- 
tains in  itself  the  evidence  that  it  is  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  supernaturalism  is  vindi- 
cated, not  by  the  arguments,  however  conclu- 
sive, of  its  defenders,  but  by  its  own  continued 
and  ever-growing  power  over  men.  * 

Pulpit  Memorials,  Photographs  and  Specimen 
Sermons  of  Twenty  Congregational  Minis- 
ters. With  Brief  Memoirs  by  several 
Friends.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Evans,  B.A., 
Ph.D.,  and  W.  P.  Humdall,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
James  Clarke  and  Co. 

To  Congregationalists  this  volume  will  be 
of  singular  interest.  It  will  enable  them  to 
understand  by  what  varied  and  distinguished 
intellectual  and  spiritual  forces  the  Congrega- 
tionalism of  the  present  has  been  transmitted 
and  moulded.  Perhaps  no  body  of  Noncon- 
formists could  furnish  an  equal  list  of  contem- 
porary ministers  ;  and  relatively  to  the  num- 
ber of  Congregational  ministers,  the  claim 
may  be  extended  to  the  Establishment.  Not 
many  of  these  twenty  ministers  could  boast 
early  educational  equipment,  not  one  of  them 
a  university  education.  Only  of  two  or  three 
of  them  could  anything  like  great  or  exact 
scholarship  be  affirmed.  In  the  production  of 
learned  books,  therefore,  they  are  inferior  to 
the  scholars  of  the  Establishment ;  but  in  the 
robuster  work  of  the  Christian  apostolate,  as 
preachers,  as  leaders  of  public  thought,  as 
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pastors  and  rulers  of  Churches,  as  men  who 
influence  social  and  public  life,  who  broaden 
its  liberties  and  inspire  its  purities  and  its  self- 
sacrificing  ministries,  the  twenty  men  repre- 
sented in  this  volume  may  fairly  challenge 
comparison  with  an  equal  luiraber  of  any 
Church  or  class.  Another  thing  that  will 
strike  a  thoughtful  reader  is  their  common 
school  of  preaching — one  or  two  men  excepted, 
such  as  Mr.  Binney,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr. 
Lynch,  who  belonged  to  a  later  school — and 
yet  their  broad  diversities  in  that  school.  Its 
most  recent  representatives  are  Dr.  McAll, 
Dr.  Raffles,  Angell  James,  and  James  Parsons. 
Characteristically  it  was  in  the  pulpit  what 
the  school  of  Fox  and  Sheridan  was  m  Parlia- 
ment— artificially  rhetorical  in  a  manner  and 
degree  that  is  now  unrepresented  among  us. 
And  yet  with  wonderful  spirituality  and  in- 
tensity of  purpose  and  feeling  it  did  the  need- 
ful work  of  its  day,  and  a  great  and  glorious 
work  -it  was.  They  laboured,  and  others 
have  entered  into  their  labours. 

We  cannot  recapitulate  the  list,  which,  be- 
ginning with  WilUam  Jay,  ends  with  George 
William  Conder,  nor  discriminate  the  various 
names  in  it.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
short  memoirs  prefixed  to  the  specimen  ser- 
mons have  been  written  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  living  men,  each  selected  for  his 
w^ork  by  some  s{>ecial  qualification  of  knowl- 
edge or  affinity.  We  think  it,  however,  a 
mistake  for  any  son  to  write  of  his  father  a 
brief  sketch,  which  must  necessarily  consist 
mainly  of  characterizations.  Chaste  and  ten- 
der as  are  the  sketches  of  their  respective 
fathers,  by  Dr.  Kisdon  Bennett,  Mr.  Bedford, 
Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Halley,  and  of  their  near  rela- 
tives by  Mr.  Leifchild  and  Mr.  McAll,  the 
restraint  of  natural  modesty  hinders  them. 
They  cannot  do  justice  to  the  men  they  pour- 
tray.  As  a  whole,  ^the  memoirs  are  admirably 
done  ;  the  biographical  facts  are  told  with 
sufficient  fulness,  and  the  characterization  is 
marked  by  keen  insights  and  fine  critical  f  acul< 
ty.  More  or  less  the  writer  of  these  lines 
w^as  personally  acquainted  with  all  but  two 
of  these  twenty  men  ;  with  some  he  had  long 
years  of  intimacy.  The  memoirs  have  not 
only  excited  his  great  interest,  but  have  given 
the  impression  of  vivid  and  accurate  portrai- 
ture. 

We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  the  por- 
traits. Some  of  them  are  good,  but  others 
arc  the  reverse — ^bad  likenesses,  and  worse 
artistic  productions.  Some  are  photographed 
from  well-known  paintings  or  engravings, 
but  the  process  of  reproduction  cannot 
be  eulogized,  and,  for  most,  better  portraits 
might  surely  have  been  obtained.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett and  Angell  James  are  cruelly  represented. 
The  sermons  are  good.  Many  of  them  have 
not  been  published  before.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  is  the  best  specimen  of  a  man^s 
preaching ;  probably  the  best  is  in  scarcely 
any  case  here,  but  the  sermons  given  are  ad- 
mirable representations  ^of  the  men.  We  are 
flad,  for  instance, to  have  in  print  Mr.  Binney' s  ' 
ne  sermon  on  '  The  Power  of  Christ's  Resur- 
rection.' 


Altogether  the  volume  is  one  of  exceeding 
interest  and  attractiveness.  It  will  present  to 
the  generation  coming  a  kind  of  pulpit  album 
of  men  whom  every  Congregational] st  will 
delight  to  honour,  and  who,  if  knowledge  of 
them  could  be  obtained  only  through  separate 
volumes  of  memoirs,  would  soon  be  forgotten. 
We  should  add  that  Dr.  Stoughton  has  pre- 
fixed to  the  volume  an  introduction  of  pleas- 
ant reminiscences  and  characterizations,  vmt- 
ten  with  much  beauty  and  discrimination, 
and  very  largely  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  men.  One  is  gratified  to  find,  amid 
almost  extreme  diversity  of  pulpit  power,  the 
consentaneous  fulness  and  heartiness  of  Evan- 
gelical belief  which  characterized  these  emi- 
nent representatives  of  Congregationalism. 
This  has  ever  been  its  power,  as  it  is  the  su- 
preme religious  power  of  everj'  Church. 

TkeUm,  Being  the  Baird  Lectnre  for  1876. 
By  Robert  Fi.int,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  objection  urged  against  nearly  all  apol- 
ogetic lectures  or  treatises  will  of  course  be 
brought  forward  against  Professor  Flint's  ad- 
mirable series  on  Theism.  It  will  be  said 
that  the  lecturer  held  a  brief  for  the  side  of 
orthodoxy,  that  he  was  thereby  deprived  of 
the  freedom  which  is  essential  in  all  scientific 
inquiry  or  philosophical  investigations ;  and 
that,  coming  bound  to  uphold  a  fi)regone  con- 
clusion, he  was  rendered  incapable  of  being  a 
trustworthy  guide  in  such  high  matters.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  Baird  lectift-er  was  pre- 
cluded by  his  office,  and  4he  conditions  under 
which  he  accepted  it,  from  putting  forth 
arguments  in  favour  of  Atheism.  The  Baird 
Lectureship  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  services  of  men  of  known  and 
tried  ability  to  marshal  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments by  which  what  are  ^nerally  called 
orthodox  views  are  upheld.  A  lecturer  on 
Theism,  discharging  the  duty  committed  to 
him,  has  therefore  undertaken  to  set  forth  the 
proofs  relied  upon  in  support  of  the  existencfi 
and  personality  of  the  Divine  Being.  But  it 
is  only  applying  to  him  the  same  principle  as 
is  applied  to  any  man  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  on  any  subject  whatever,  when  we  as- 
sume that  he  undertakes  to  set  forth  the 
theistic  argument  because  he  has  himself  been 
convinced  by  it,  and  not  that  he  does  so 
merely  as  a  lawyer  holding  a  brief,  and  ready 
to  argue  on  any  side,  as  a  purely  professional 
matter.  There  is  essential  arrogance  in  the 
implicit  claim  that  sceptics  and  unbelievers 
alone  are  honest,  and  that  personal  sincentv 
can  be  manifested  only  by  keeping  the  nuncl 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  suspense.  It  is  a  long 
time  now  since  Mr.  Carlyle  taught  the  present 

feneration,  in  his  vehement  fiery  way,  that 
oubt  is  a  sign  of  disease,  and  that  fai^h  is 
native  to  the  healthy  mind  ;  but  the  lesson 
would  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  by  our 
men  of  science.  .       , 

Professor  Flint  has  discharged  the  ^^^^.^\ 
his  office  with  the  earnestness  and  ^cientinc 
acuteness  that  might  have  been  expected 
him.     Of  course  this  volume  is  not  to  be  com- 
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pared  in  regard  to  breadth  and  originality 
with  his  *  Philosophy  of  History. '  It  is  to  a 
large  extent,  by  the  necessity  of  the  ease,  a 
restatement  of  familiar  lines  of  reasoning. 
And  we  rejoice  to  find  that  Professor  Flint  is 
courageous  enough  to  disregard  the  pseudo- 
scientific  outcry  which  has  been  so  loudly 
raised  in  these  days  against  the  good  old 
argument  fr«m  design.  He  shows  that  while 
there  is  room  for  alnplifying  Paley's  well- 
known  reasoning,  and  illustrating  it  in  many 
new  and  interesting  ways,  it  remains  essen- 
tially as  convincing  as  of  old,  if  only  it  be 
rightly  stated,  and  cleared'of .ambiguities  and 
misapprehensions.  We  think  Professor  Flint 
has  succeeded  in  showing  how  that  is  to  be 
done,  although  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  he  has  himself  done  it.  He  regards  the 
question  of  Theism  from  the  point  of  view 
attained  by  cultivated  and  philosophical 
thought  after  appropriating  all  the  results 
that  modem  science  has  secured.  He  shows 
that  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  is  not  in  any 
respect  irreconcilable  with  Theism,  seeing 
that  the  former  only  endeavours  to  show  the 
process  by  which  things  have  come  to  assume 
their  present  form,  and  cannot  therefore  dis- 
pense with  the  idea  of  creation.  Much 
subtlety  of  thought  is  manifested  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  problem  solved  by  Theism 
is  presented  to  us,  and  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  the  proofs  for  its  truth  are  set  forth. 
What  Professor  Flint  prefers  to  call  the 
argument  '  from  order,  *  m  •preference  to  the 
argument  *  from  design,'  is  elaborated  with 
much  subtlety  and  skill,  and  the  treatment  of 
it  \b  worthy  of  the  lecturer's  reputation.  The 
treatment  of  the  moral  ar^ment — probably 
because  it  had  to  be  curtailed — is  les»  com- 
plete ;  and  the  various  forms  of  the  a  priori 
theistic  proof  are  only  cursorily  dealt  with. 
The  serious  substance  of  the  volume  may  be 
said  to  be  contained  in  the  first  six  lectures, 
to  which  the  remaining  four  are  rather  adden- 
da, than  the  continuous  development  of  lines 
of  evidence  running  consistently  in  harmony 
with  the  principal  line.  The  last  lecture,  in- 
deed, showing  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
Theism  until  supplemented  by  Christianity, 
16  more  of  a  popular  sermon  than  a  scientific 
lecture,  and  rhetorically  rounds  off  the  series 
rather  than  logically  completes  the  argument 
which  these  oner.  The  sort  of  incomplete- 
ness which  we  have  noted  is  perhaps  in  some 
measure  inseparable  from  the  form  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated,  namely,  in  lectures  that 
are  intended  for  general  circulation.  Perhaps 
the  volume  on  Antitheistic  Theories,  which 
will  contain  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1877,  by 
the  same  author,  which  is  to  follow  the  pres- 
ent volume,  will  supply  some  of  the  defects 
observable  here.  Notwithstanding  these,  we 
feel  that  Professor  Flint  has  rendered  excel- 
lent service  to  the  truth  by  showing  that  the 
last  results  of  scientific  inquiry  and  the  high- 
est attainments  of  modern  thought  strengthen 
the  old  theistic  lines  of  proof,  instead  of 
weakening  or  destroying  them,  as  it  is  the 
habit  of  sceptics  to  allege. 


Non-Ghrutian  JReli^mts  Systems. — Buddhiwii, 
Being  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Teachings 
of  Gautama,  the  Buddha.  By  T.  W.  Rhys 
DAVros,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Minduism, 
ByMoNiER  Williams,  M,A.,  D.C.L.  Islam 
and  its  Founder,  By  J.  W.  H.  Stobabt, 
B.A.,  Principal,  La  MartiniJire  College, 
Lucknow. 

Ihs  Heatlien  Jf'arld  and  St,  Paid, — St.  Paul 
in  Damascus  and  Arabia.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Canterbury.  St.  Paul  in  Greece.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  S.  Davies,  M.A.,  Godalming.  St, 
Paul  at  Rome.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Charles 
Merivale,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  St.  Paul 
in  Asia  Minor  and  at  the  Syrian  AntiocTi, 
By  E.  H.  Plumptre,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's. 

Ancient  History  from  the  Monuments. — The 
History  of  Babylonia,  By  the  late  George 
Smith,  Esq.,  British  Museum.  Edited  by 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  Oxford.  Greeh  Cities 
and  Islands  of  Asia  Minor.  By  W.  S.  W. 
Vaux,  M.A. 

Christian  Ev^idenee  Series. — What  is  Natural 
Theology?  An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the 
Cumulative  Evidence  oi  many  Witnesses  to 
God.  (Boyle  Lecture,  1876.)  By  Alfred 
Barry,  D.D.,  King's  College.  The  Argu- 
ment from  Prophecy,  By  the  Rev.  Brown- 
Low  Maitland,  M.A.  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge. 

These  publications  of  the  Christian  Knowl- 
edge Society  have  reached  us  together.  They 
constitute  four  series  of  works,  all  of  an  evi- 
dential character,  and  each  volume  written 
by  a  carefully-selected  writer.  Together 
they  constitute  a  series  of  popular  and 
scholarly  apologetics  that  it  would  be  difll- 
cult  to  equal,  and  for  which  all  believers  in 
the  Divine  character  of  the  two  great  religions 
of  the  Bible  must  feel  very  great  obligation. 
Both  societies  and  publishers  have  discovered 
that  elementary  works  cannot  be  written  by 
tyros  :  they  demand  large  knowledge  and 
practised  skill.  Hence  historical,  scientific, 
and  educational  manuals  are  usually  writ- 
ten by  men  most  eminent  in  their  special  de- 
partments. To  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  belongs  the  credit  of  setting  the  exam- 
ple in  the  domain  of  Christian  Apologetics. 
The  names  of  the  writers  of  these  manuals, 
which  we  should  say  are  pul;)lished  at  a  cheap 
rate,  are  a  guarantee  of  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  and  of  a  high  degree  of  literary 
excellence.  Each  volume  would  amply  repay 
special  criticism,  but  coming  before  as  they 
do,  we  can  Only  in  a  general  way  characterize 
each  series.  The  idea  of  a  series  of  works  on 
*  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems  '  is  a  happy 
one.  The  story  of  Buddha  is  a  marvellous 
one,  for  the  high  and  pure  religious  qualities 
that  were  characteristic  of  him.  In  religious 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  and  in  broad  philan- 
thropy, he  has  often  been  compared  with  the 
Divine  Master.  Mr.  Davids'  account  of  him, 
however,  produces  the  impression  of  an  in- 
finite falling  short  of  that.     The  life  of  Gau- 
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tama,  so  far  as  ^it  is  known,  is  told  by  Mr. 
Davids  in  a  couple  of  chapters.  The  .rest  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  doctrines,  orders, 
history,  and  statistics  of  Buddhism.  Among 
the  religions  of  the  world.  Buddhism  not  only 
occupies  the  foremost  place,  it  numbers  forty 
per  cent.,  or  500,000,000  of  the  world^s  popu- 
lation, while  Hinduism,  the  next  most  ex- 
tensive '  religion,  counts  only  thirteen  per 
cent,  or  160,000,000.  Few  men  are  more 
competent  than  Mr.  Davids  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  How  well  qualified  to  deal  with 
Hinduism  Professor  Monier  Williams  is,  it  is 
quite  superfluous  to  sav.  Mr.  Stobart  has  laid 
under  contribution  all  available  sources  of 
information  for  his  little  book  on  Islam,  the 
modern  literature  of  which,  especially  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  popular  estimate  of  Ma- 
homet, is  becoming  very  voluminous.  Mr. 
Stobart  avoids  the  denunciations  of  writers 
like  Prideaux  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  indis- 
criminate eulogies  of  writers  like  Mr.  Bos- 
worth  Smith  on  the  other.  He  strives  to  hold 
a  just  balance,  and  comes  to  conclusions  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  reached  by  Mr. 
Freeman  in  his  book  on  the  Saracens,  and  in 
his  article  on  lilahomet  in  this  Review. 

The  four  little  volumes  on  St.  Paul  are  less 
novel  in  their  subject  matter.  Following  in 
the  wake  of  Conybeare  and  Howson,  uiey 
admirably  combine  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  Apostle^s  life  and  labours 
with  the  great  work  that  he  did.  Perhaps 
more  of  unity  would  have  been  secured  had 
the  whole  been  entrusted  to  one  writer.  The 
present  plan,  however,  may  have  secured 
greater  thoroughness.  Certainly  all  that  can  be 
contributed  to  the  understanding  of  individ- 
ual life  from  historical  and  archaeological  re- 
search is  done  in  these  volumes.  They  aim 
to  represent  the  social  life  of  the  times  as 
Paul  encountered  it.  But  why  is  Palestine 
omitted  ? 

The  two  volumes  on  ^  Ancient  History  from 
the  Monuments '  sufficiently  indicate  their 
scope  by  their  titles.  The  volume  on  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  is^ informed  by  the 
latest  discoveries  of  Mr.  Newton  at  Miletus 
and  Halicamassus,  Mr.  Wood  at  Ephesus,  and 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  Troy  and  Myccn®.  Con- 
cerning Mr.  Smithes  important  discoveries  at 
Babylon  there  is  no  neea  to  speak. 

The  remaining  two  volumes  on  '  Christian 
Evidence  ^  arc  equally  valuable.  Canon  Barry 
has  rewritten  and  enlarged  his  *  Bovle  Lec- 
ture,^ and  contributes  one  of  several  almost 
simultaneous  dissertations  on  Theism,  such  as 
Professor  Flint*s  work  on  Theism,  Mr.  Eustace 
Condcr^s  Congregational  Lecture,  &c.  One 
scarcely  expect-ed  that  there  would  be  need 
for  reopening  the  g^eat  question  whether  there 
be  a  God,  which  the  apologists  of  the  last 
century  so  ably  discussed,  but  it  is  so  ;  and 
Canon  Barry  has  given  us  thoughtful  chapters 
on  the  Theistic  conception,  and  its  genesis 
and  proof.  We  would  especially  commend 
the  Lecture  on  the  Method  of  the  Knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  one  on  the  Theory  of  the  Con- 
science. Public  attention  has  been  sufficiently 
called  to  Mr.  Brownlow  Maitland's  little  book 


on  '  The  Argument  from  Prophecy.'  Its  or- 
thodoxy and  practical  value  have  been  affirmed 
not  only  by  the  highest  official  authority  of 
his  own  Church,  but  also  by  so  orthodox  and 
able  an  apologist  as  Prebendary  Row.  We 
gladly  add  our  own  testimony  to  its  wise  dis- 
crimination and  cogent  reasoning.  No  more 
fatal  disservice  can  be  done  to  God's  revelation 
than  to  adduce  untenable  arguigents  on  its 
behalf.  Mr.  Maitland  has  made  his  position 
strong  by  refusing  all  aid  that  is  not  both 
morally  and  intellectually  legitimate. 

PhUochristttM :   Memoirs  of  a  DUeiple  of  ths 
Lord,     Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament  narrate 
the  story  of  our  Lord's  ministry  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  Christian  side.  They  make 
no  attempt  to  realize  the  subjective  conditions 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed, either  in  its  nominal  attitude  relative 
to  Christianity  or  in  its  disturbance  and  fer- 
mentation when  the  appeal  of  Christ  to  it  was 
made.  A  few  indications  we  have,  but  they 
are  incidental  and  objective,  and  it  requires 
some  culture  and  some  psychological  skill  to 
realize  the  working  of  men's  minds  and  hearts 
during  Christ's  nunistry. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  represent  this — 
to  account  for  Christianity  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  religious  and  philosophical  observer. 
It  is  the  autobiographical  account  of  a  con- 
temporary of  Jesus,  who,  possessing  every  ad- 
vantage of  learning,  ability,  and  knowledge  of 
varied  schools  and  currents  of  thought,  tells 
us  not  only  how  he  himself  was  impressed  by 
the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  but  how  Ills  advent. 
His  miracles,  His  teaching,  and  His  positions, 
affecte^  various  classes  of  society  in  their  re- 
ligious, philosophical,  and  political  sympa- 
thies. Philochnstus  himself — whose  Jewish 
name  was  Joseph  the  son  of  Simeon — was  bom 
in  Sepphoris  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  birth  ; 
he  was  trained  in  the  Jewish  law  as  carefully 
as  Saul  of  Tarsus  ;  he  ^ve  promise  of  great 
eminence  as  a  learned  Rabbi,  and  was,  as  his 
compeers  called  him,  *  a  plastered  cistern  that 
never  leaked.'  He  had  great  searchings  of 
heart  concerning  the  sufficiency  and  the  nope 
of  Judaism.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Jonn 
the  Baptist.  A  visit  to  Alexandria  brought 
him  into  connection  with  the  schools  of  Gre- 
cian thought  in  that  city,  espcciaJlv  the  Stoics 
and  the  Epicureans,  as  also  with  Pnilo,  whose 
temporary  disciple  he  became.  He  was  then 
directed  to  the  Essenes,  and  found  their  teach- 
ing insufficient,  and  at  length  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Jesus  and  His  teaching,  and 
became  His  disciple.  The  course  of  our  Lord*s 
teaching  is  traced,  and  the  effect  of  His  suc- 
cessive teachings  upon  different  classes,  both 
without  and  within  the  circle  of  His  disciple- 
ship,  is  indicated.  The  narrative  ends  with 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  Philochristus  writes 
the  narrative  as  a  very  old  man,  ten  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  l>eing  at 
the  time  resident  in  Britain. 

The  value  of  the  work  obviously  depends 
npon  the  knowledge  and  insight,  as  well 
as  power  of    exposition,   poasMed  by    the 
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author.  These  are  of  a  high  order.  The  lit- 
erary skill  and  subdued  eloquence  are  great. 
The  work  is  no  unworthy  companion  to  *  Ecce 
Homo,'  to  the  author  of  which  work,  whose 
long  and  intimate  friendship  is  spoken  of  in 
high  terms,  it  is  dedicated.  The  author  be- 
longs to  a  highly  spiritual  school  of  thought, 
and  adopts  interpretations  which  for  lack  of 
8  better  mdication  we  may  call  Broad  Church. 
He  frankly  and  fully  recognizes  the  supernat- 
ural in  our  Lord,  and  yet  he  interprets  the 
miracles  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
and  of  the  four  thousand  as  having  the  setise 
of  spiritual  feeding  by  the  Bread  of  Life. 
For  some  cause  which  is  not  explained — ^un- 
less on  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  yet  in 
existence  or  not  yet  known  to  Philochristus — 
Ihe  Gospel  of  John  is  ignored,  and  therefore 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  with 
some  other  great  miracles ;  while  all  the 
miracles  of  the  Synoptists  are  introduced,  as 
are  also  such  traditional  sayings  of  Christ  as 
are  not  included  in  the  Gospels.  One  un- 
conscious reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  there 
is — ^Nicodemus  is  represented  as  coming  to 
our  Lord  by  night,  only,  during  the  week  of 
His  Passion  :  this,  however,  it  may  be  said, 
was  only  a  fact  of  common  knowledge.  So 
instead  of  the  temple  of  His  body,  of  which 
John  says  our  Lora  spake  when  He  said  He 
would  raise  it  in  three  days,  Philochristus  says 
our  Lord  meant  the  invisible,  spiritual  temple 
set  upon  a  rock,  whereof  He  had  before 
spoken  to  Peter.  We  cannot  help  feeling, 
however,  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  have 
been  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  entire 
scheme  of  rationalistic  interpretation  which 
our  author  has  adopted.  About  the  whole 
narrative  of  the  Resurrection  there  is  a  haze. 
Philochristus  contrives  not  to  have  seen  one 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  it.  They  are 
narrated  to  him  by  others,  and  in  a  dubious 
way — ^we  are  not  exactly  sure  of  the  beliefs  of 
the  narrators.  Jesus  appears  again  and  again, 
as  a  spirit  might,  to  the  disciples  and  to  Philo- 
christus, but  what  His  phantasmal  appear- 
ance is,  is  very  doubtful.  Apparently  it  is 
the  illusion  of  highly  wrought  sensibilities. 

Thomas  is  represented  as  pressing  the  bread, 
eoen  the  body  of  the  Lard  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  crying  out,  saying,  *  My  hand  hath 
touched  ;  yea,  I  have  touched  ;  I  believe,  I 
believe  !  ^  and  as  not  venturing  to  go  to  that 
part  of  the  table  where  [the  phantasmal] 
Jesus  sat,  which  is  certainly  taking  great  lib- 
erties with  the  narrative.  The  appearance  in 
Galilee  to  the  five  hundred  is  represented  as 
taking  place  '  a  year,  or  not  much  less,  since 
the  rising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead. '  Another 
Passover  came  round,  and  '  Jesus  began  to 
manifest  Himself  less  often  to  us.'  He  ap- 
peared in  faint  aspects,  and  seemed  to  wave 
his  hand.  Then  *  the  Ix)rd  spake  ly  the  mouth 
of  Peter y  saying  that  we  were  verily  to  go  to 
Jerusalem. '  Wherever  they  went  Jesus  was 
present  to  them,  *  insomuch  that  while  we 
touched  His  body  with  our  hands,  and  while 
we  drank  of  the  blood  from  His  side  [mean- 
ing the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist], 
we  were  able  at  the  same  time  to  feast  our  eyes 


upon  the  brightness  of  His  countenance. '  At 
Jerusalem  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  i«, 
saying  that  we  should  go  forth  to  Mount 
Olivet,  even  to  Bethany.  And  we  went 
forth,  even  as  the  Lord  led  us. '  After  they 
had  walked  awhile  where  '  the  Master  had 
walked  in  time  past,'  it  was  near  sunset,  but 
they  *  were  loth  to  go  back  to  Jerusalem  till 
we  should  have  understood  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  might  be. '  Peter  proposed  prayer, 
but  they  saw  and  heard  nothing  until  the 
sun  had  set.  Then  there  was  *■  a  wondrous 
brightness  in  the  west,  and  behold,  all  the 
clouds  and  air  about  us  were  filled  with  a 
glorious  appearance  as  of  amber,  and  sap- 
phire, ana  gold,  and  flames  of  fire.  *  Then 
Peter  stood  up  and  stretched  out  his  hands  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  looked  up  to  the  heavens 
and  said  :  **  Thou,  OLord,  didst  promise  that 
wheresoever  two  or  three  were  gathered 
together  in  thy  name,  there  thou  wouldst  be 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Therefore,  O  Lord,  be 
present  now,  we  entreat  thee."  Now  before 
the  words  had  well  passed  from  his  lips,  he 
ceased  on  a  sudden,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  his  hands  pointed  to  the  sky  ;  and  John 
also  cried  out,  saying,  "  He  goeth  up  !  lo, 
I  see  the  Lord  Jesus  going  up  to  heaven." 
Then  I  looked  where  John  pointed,  and  lo,  I 
also  saw  the  Lord, '  and  then  this  grand  trans- 
formation scene  was  clouded  in  darkness. 
This  is  Philochristus'  account  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, which,  to  say  the  least,  has  a  very  faint 
resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels, 
which  in  more  than  one  point  it  contradicts. 

Apparently  the  writer  is  sorely  perplexed 
about  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  first, 
by  the  instances  in  the  Gospel  history,  and 
next  by  that  of  our  Lord  Himself ;  and  by 
this  subjective  process — ^in  which  mystical  and 
spiritual  feeling  is  hazily  confused  with  ob- 
jective fact — ^he  reduces  the  latter  at  the  seri- 
ous cost  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  phe- 
nomenon at  Pentecost  was  simply  an  anoint- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  fire.  The  book  is  full 
of  eloquence  and  learning  and  fine  religious 
sympathies,  but  facts  are  too  stubborn  for  its 
theories.  It  is  simply  another  of  the  splendid 
failures  of  rationalistic  interpretation.  It 
attempts  to  explain  away  or  to  reduce  the 
miraculous  in  the  physical  domain.  The  only 
possibility  of  this  is  to  reject  the  four  Gospels. 
The  author  has  great  faith  in  illusions  as  a 
solvent  of  historic  difiSculties,  but  to  think 
that  the  Gospel  narrative  can  be  interpreted 
on  the  principles  of  this  work  is  an  illusion 
far  transcending  all  that  he  has  imagined. 
The  book,  however,  is  a  remarkable  one-— full 
of  intellectual  power,  wide  knowledge,  and 
spiritual  insight ;  and  in  many  ways  it  fully 
recognizes  both  the  divine  character  and  the 
supernatural  power  of  our  Lord. 

&rowth  of  tJie  Spirit  of  Christianity :  from  the 
First  Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Livtheran 
Era,  By  the  Rev.  Gborob  Matheson, 
M.A.,  B.D.  Two  Vols.  Edinburgh,  T.  and 
T.  Clark. 

• 

The  author  of  these  two  *  remarkable  vol- 
umes made  a  favourable  impression  by  a  pre  - 
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vious  excellent  little  work,  entitled  *  Aids  to 
the  Study  of  German  Theology.'  He  there 
showed  himself  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
elements  of  modem  German  thought,  as  exer- 
cised upon  theological  questions,  and  appreci- 
ative 01  their  distinctive  and  important  place 
in  the  history  of  philosopliical  development. 
From  its  nature  and  compass  that  book  was 
only  a  sketch,  but  it  gave  liigh  promise  of  bet- 
ter things  to  come.  We  have  a  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise  in  the  w^ork  now  before 
us,  in  which  Mr.  Matheson  attempts  a  wider 
and  more  independent  flight.  The  subject  he 
has  selected  contains  in  its  own  nature  and 
connections -some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
difficult  problems  with  which  modern  thought 
deals.  The  central  idea  of  the  work  is  that 
which  determines  and  dominates  scientific 
and  philosophical  investigation  in  nearly  all 
other  departments  at  the  present  time — the 
idea  of  evolution.  Mr.  Matheson  has  dis- 
cerned that,  instead  of  being  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  evolutionary  conception  is  of  its 
very  essence,  and  under  proper  guidance  may 
be  made  helpful  to  its  sympathetic  co^i^pre- 
hension.  His  'studies  of  evolution  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  few  scientific  luminaries 
who  in  our  time  have  put  it  forward  as  if  it 
were  their  exclusive  discovery  and  their  un- 
disputed property.  Mr.  Matheson  has  foimd 
it  in  the  thinkers  who  in  Germany  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  entire  modem  movement 
of  thought  in  whose  cycles  we  are  still  pro- 
gressing. He  has  been  taught  by  them  that 
it  is  not  a  mechanical  but  a  dynamical  de- 
velopment which  the  diligent  student  finds. 
It  is  not  a  movement  of  dead  matter,  operated 
upon  by  blind  forces,  determined  by  a  fate  as 
unintelligent  as  chance,  and  advancing  from 
we  know  not  whence  to  we  know  not 
whither ;  but  a  growth  of  living  energies, 
directed  towards  the  working  out  of  noble 
ends  by  means  of  ever-advancing  phases,  in 
which  the  whole  rich  potentiality  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  agencies  present  in  the 
germ  from  the  first  is  evolved  in  harmony 
with  individualism  and  freedom.  Thus  the 
very  weapons  with  which  scepticism  and  un- 
belief have  sought  to  overthrow  Christianity 
are  made  contributory  to  its  triumph.  We 
are  taught  to  follow  the  ^  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity '  from  the  first  —  from  the 
period  of  seemingly  feeble  infancy— onwards, 
through  the  early  dangers,  straggles,  and 
trials  of  youth,  up  to  the  time  of  comparative 
maturity,  when,  w^ith  the  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  fully  developed,  and  with 
the  whole  varied  freight  of  human  life  and 
history — in  literature,  art,  philosophy,  and 
progress — taken  up  into  its  bosom  and  assimi- 
lated with  it,  it  starts  on  its  independent 
career  of  manhood  at  the  Reformation. 
Christianity  is  the  centre  of  the  modern  world, 
and  the  secret  of  its  course.  All  other  move- 
ments recorded  in  history  fall  into  subordina- 
tion to  its  spirit,  and  become  avenues  through 
which  that  extends  its  influence  until,  grad- 
ually leavening,  it  leavens  the  whole  mass. 
This  is  the  kernel,  the  central  conception,  the 
root- idea  of  the  work  before  us,  the  frait  evi- 


dently of  careful  thought,  extensive  research, 
comprehensive  sympathy,  and  masterful  fac- 
ulty  of  catholic  generalization. 

In  what  we  have  already  said  wo  have  indi- 
cated the  highly  favourable  impression  the  • 
book  has  made  upon  us,  and  the  value  which 
we  think  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  task  it 
essays  to  accomplish.  This  favourable  opinion 
does  not  equally  extend  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  has  worked  out  his  thought. 
It  seems  to  us  that  he  made  a  mistake  when 
he  determined  to  work  it  out  in  the  scmi-fan- 
ciful  and  allegorical  manner  he  has  chosen  to 
follow.  The  analogy  af  human  history,  of 
the  development  of  the  world  and  of  the  race 
to  that  of  the  individual  human  life,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  commonplaces  of  literature, 
and  has  been  repeated  in  so  many  and  such 
various  forms,  that  there  is  a  risk  of  attaching 
too  much  rather  than  too  little  importance  to 
it.  Lessing^s  ^  Education  of  the  Race  '  has 
been  followed  by  the  '  three  stages '  of 
Comto's  '  Progress  of  Humanity, '  and  the 
analogy  has  been  traced  out  into  yet  minuter 
detail  by  >Ir.  Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Mathe- 
son has  made  the  analogy  the  basis  of  the 
form  of  his  work.  He  deals  with  Christianity 
as  the  *  growth  '  of  an  individual  life  passing 
through  its  successive  stages  of  infancy, 
youth,  and  manhood,  rather  than  as  the  de- 
velopment of  an  organic  whole,  having  multi- 
tudes of  separate  centres,  which,  all  governed 
by  one  spirit,  converge  towards  a  common  re- 
sult. Wo  do  not  say  that  the  latter  would  be 
a  more  accurate  analogy  than  the  former  ;  but 
we  say  that  every  such  analogy  is  necessarily 
fanciful,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  fix  on  it 
as  the  foundation  of  an  elaborate  work,  look- 
ing only  at  the  question  of  form.  Therefore 
we  think  Mr.  Matheson  would  have  done  bet- 
ter not  to  have  pressed  the  analogy  so  closely 
as  he  has  done,  but  to  have  held  it  loosely, 
as  a  mere  fancy,  that  might  be  occasionally 
helpful  to  comprehension,  but  was  not  essen- 
tial to  scientific  definition  or  philosophical  in- 
terpretation. This,  however,  is  a  criticism 
of  form  and  not  of  matter.  la  regard  to  the 
latter,  we  are  anxious  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence the  unity  of  conception  which  the 
essential  idea  of  [Christianity  is,  in  the  skilful 
treatment  of  Mr.  Matheson,  made  to  impart  to 
the  whole  history  of  humanity.  In  a  diJSerent 
sense  from  the  English  Deist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mr.  Matheson  shows  that  Christianity 
is  older  than  the  creation,  and  that  the  re- 
ligions of  pre-Christian  times  were  the  *  pre- 
parations for  the  Cross.'  This  last  idea  is 
ably  brought  into  light  by  the  analysis  of  the 
religious  spirit  of  China,  India,  Egypt,  and 
Greece.  The  old  world's  mission  was  to 
^  make  straight  the  paths '  of  the  Messiah, 
who,  by  the  revelation  on  the  Cross  of  the  di- 
vinity and  eternity  of  sacrifice,  became  the 
centre  and  starting-point  for  the  course  of  de- 
velopment of  the  new  world,  and  who  was 
and  is  *  the  whole  world's  light.'  Having 
thus  laid  the  foundation,  the  author  proceeds 
to  show  at  greater  length  the  preparatory  func- 
tions of  Judaism.  After  this,  the  direct 
fulfilment  of  his  task — as  a  history  of  the 
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growth  of  Christian  thought  and  influence, 
and  of  how  these  modified  and  were  reacted 
upon  by  the  multitudinous  influences  by  which 
they  were  environed — ^begins.  It  is  continued 
with  considerable  skill,  and  with  much  occa- 
sional eloquence  and  general  elegance  of  dic- 
tion in  the  succeeding  chapters,  until  we  are 
brought  to  another  deathbed,  the  destruction 
and  vanishing  away  of  medieevalism,  which 
did  not  pass  away,  however,  until  it,  too,  had 
prepared  its  coming  successor.  What,  then, 
IS  the  result  and  outcome  of  the  whole  vary- 
ing drama,  of  which  the  successive  scenes  are 
made  to  pass  before  the  mind's  eye  ?  In  our 
contemplations  of  the  past  we  have  been  made 
to  see  the  human  mind  sunk  profoundly 
asleep  in  China,  *  dreaming  wildly  in  Brahma, 
reposing  restlessly  in  Buddha,  half-waking  in 
Persia,  fully  conscious  in  Egypt,  strongly  ac- 
tive in  Greece. '  Then  '  the  life  of  strength  ' 
was  taken  up  into  *  the  life  of  sacrifice, '  and 
paganism  faded  in  the  life  of  Christianity. 
From  small  beginnings,  from  the  era  of  in- 
fancy and  feebleness,  the  child  grew  with 
its  home  associations  (in  Jerusalem)  strong 
upon  it ;  but  these  in  time  were  broken, 
and  Christianity  was  driven  forth  to  seek  an 
enlarged  83^pathy  and  a  wider  brotherhood. 
Worldly  contact  debased  it,  worldly  ambition 
and  dreams  of  power,  which  were  disappointed 
in  their  seeming  fulfilment,  led  it  far  astray, 
and  its  *  childhood's  joy '  departed.  Still 
there  was  growth  and  progress  onwards,  in  a 
harder  and  sterner  school,  under  the  rod  of 
the  Roman  bishop,  in  the  development  of  the 
life  of  scholasticism,  and  in  the"!  uprisings  of 
the  spirit  of  art.  At  last,  after  long  conflict 
and  bitter  suffering,  comes  the  *  hour  of  man- 
hood, *  '  joining  together  the  long  separated 
elements  of  individual  freedom  and  individual 
responsibility  ;  the  power  of  self-action,  and 
the  necessity  to  act  for  God.  *  Through  and 
over  and  in  all  we  have  traced  an  onward 
course,  for  the  progress  of  Christian  Europe 
has  been  the  progress  of  mind  over  matter  ; 
and  in  this  study  of  history  we  find  the 
strongest  evidence  for  God. 

Perhaps  from  this  feeble  and  imperfect  indi- 
cation of  the  outlines  of  these  volumes  their 
drift  and  purpose  may  be  better  estimated 
and  the  reasons  of  our  criticism  of  the  imper- 
fectness  of  their  form  may  be  better  under- 
stood. But  we  give  hearty  welcome  to  these 
volumes  as  a  worthy  chapter  in  our  great 
modem  Theodicy  —  the  vindication  of  the 
ways  of  God  to  man  in  the  history  of  the 
highest  movement  known  to  man,  that  alone 
which  has  brought  him  light,  because  it 
alone  has  given  him  the  power  of  higher  life. 
Mr.  Matheson  has  derived  much  from  the 
great  German  thinkers,  but  he  has  assimilated 
everything — ^he  has  not  been  a  borrower  in 
any  ignoble  sense.  We  hope  he  will  complete 
his  history  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

ChTutian  Life  and  Practice  in  the  Early 
Church.  By  Rev.  E.  de  Pressensb,  D.D. 
Translated  by  Annie  Habwood-Holsiden. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 


This  volume  appears  in  its  admirable  Eng- 
lish dress  at  the  same  time  that  the  original 
work  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Paris  as  the 
final  volume  of  our  author's  instructive  and 
brilliant  '  History  of  the  First  Three  Cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  Era.'  The  careful 
study  devoted  by  Dr.  de  Pressens^  to  the  ex- 
ternal history,  to  the  Christian  doctritie,  and 
to  the  martyrs,  apologists,  and  heretics  of  the 
early  Church,  has  abundantly  fiumished  his  , 
mind  for  the  intricate  and  interesting  problem 
of  the  growth,  forms,  and  perils  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  during  the  third  century.  Bingham 
and  Coleman,  Bunsen  and  Neander,  have  done 
their  best  with  the  well-known  materials,  but 
Dr.  de  Pressensg  has  made  judicious  and 
abundant  use  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the 
*  Apostolic  Constitutions,'  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Coptic  version  of  the  original  nucleus 
of  this  fascinating  presentation  of  early  Chris- 
tian usage,  has  drawn  a  picture  which  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  its  readers.  He 
details  at  length  the  position  and  instruction 
of  catechumens,  the  method  of  admission  into 
the  Church  by  baptism,  the  ceremony  of  in- 
duction into  the  ministry,  following  the  Cop- 
tic form  of  the  document,  and  maintaining 
that  there  was  at  this  period  no  priestly  rank 
conferred,  and  no  discrimination  between  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  bishop  and  of 
the  elder  ;  but  he  shows  how  the  Church  was 
placed  in  slippery  places  and  on  an  inclined 
plane,  facilitating,  if  not  necessitating,  tlie 
growth  of  the  hierarchy  ;  and  he  maintains 
with  great  force  and  powerful  evidence  how 
a  great  crisis  occurred  in  the  Church  between 
A.D.  230  and  280.  He  shows  by  a  short  and 
accurate  recital  of  the  marvellous  career  of 
Cyprian  of  Carthage,  how  the  tendency 
towards  sacerdotal  claims  was  augmented  by 
the  cry  of  the  penitent  apostates  to  re-enter 
the  Church,  how  Cyprian  vindicated  for  him- 
self the  right  to  readmit  to  Church  commu- 
nion after  due  inquiry.  He  points  out  how 
the  anti-hierarchical  party  shifted  its  ground, 
and  at  length  forced  the  sacerdotalists  to  talre 
the  side  of  common  sense  and  charity  in  deal- 
ing with  penitents.  Our  author  sketches  the 
whole  of  the  struggle  with  the  Puritan  party 
in  Rome  under  the  leadership  of  Novatian, 
who  intrigued  with  Novatus,  the  enemy  of 
Cyprian,  against  both  him  and  Cornelius, 
Bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  proceeds  to  explain 
how,  by  a  curious  combination  of  forces, 
Montanism  and  Novatianism  were  alike  ex- 
tinguished by  the  hierarchical  party ;  how 
the  dogma  of  the  *  Unity  of  the  Church  '  was 
established,  and  Callistus,  whom  Hippolytus 
criticizes  so  severely  ih  the  Philosophoumena, 
formulated  the  position  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  bishop  to  forgive  any  kind  of  sin 
on  due  repentance  and  confession. 

Our  author  proves,  by  a  most  interesting 
review  of  the  persecutions  of  Origen,  that 
many  a  dark  place  in  the  Sixth  Book  of 
Eusebius  is  cleared  up  by  the  position  that 
what  roused  the  indignation  of  Demetrius  of 
Alexandria  against  the  most  learned,  godly, 
and  eloquent  man  in  the  Church  of  the  third 
century,    w^as  the  circumstance  that  Origen 
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undertook  the  function  of  preaching  in  Pales- 
tine without  his  authorization.  Thus,  both 
in  East  and  West,  the  Church  became  an 
organized  oligarchy,  with  a  great  tendency, 
fomented  by  doctrinal  and  other  disputes, 
towards  centralization. 

Dr.  de  Prcssensfi  follows  up  his  historical 
vMums  with  very  graphic  representations  of 
the  methods  of  worship,  of  the  amount  of 
liturgical  form  then  introduced,  of  the  song, 
the  art,  the  social  life,  and  the  practices  of 
the  early  Church. 

The  volume  takes  a  worthy  place  by  the 
side  of  the  noble  series  of  historical  treatises 
which  have  been  produced  by  this  author, 
who  has  discharged  his  delicate  task  wnth 
learning  and  impartiality.  He  writes  from  a 
standpoint  very  rarely  occupied  by  dis- 
tinguished Church  historians.  He  has  by  this 
publication  done  vast  service  to  the  causo  of 
s]uritual  religion  and  of  the  Free  Churches, 
by  expoimding  the  origin  and  motive  of  the 
hierarchical  degradation  of  Christianity. 

The  Cross  of  Christ :  Studies  in  the  History  of 
BdigUm  and  the  Inner  L\fe  of  the  Church, 
By  the  Rev.  Otto  Zoecklek,  D.D.    Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  Maurice  J.  Evanb,  B.A. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  important 
volume.  It  exhausts  the  uterature  of  the 
Cross  as  a  symbol,  and  discusses  with  consid- 
erable fulness,  learning,  and  penetration,  the 
place  and  |)ower  of  the  theology  of  the  Cross 
m  the  Christian  system.  In  treating  of  the 
former,  the  author  collects  a  large  amount  of 
curious  information  concerning  the  Cross  as  a 
symbol  both  of  blessing  and  cursing  in  pre- 
Christian  times,  and  among  heathen  nations. 
All  known  uses  and  forms  of  the  material 
Cross  are  instanced  and  illustrated,  often  in 
imexpected  and  curious  ways.  We  have  next 
a  collection  of  the  references  to  the  Cross, 
which  occur  first  in  the  Gospels,  and  next  in 
apostolic  discourses  and  writings,  with  brief 
but  penetrating  and  suggestive  mdications  of 
their  meaning.  Then  the  theological  history 
of  the  Cross  through  the  pre-Constantine 
period  is  traced.  The  *  dream-vision '  of 
Constantine,  as  the  author  interprets  it — for 
according  to  Lactantius,  Rufinus,  and  Sozo- 
mon,  it  was  only  a  dream — is  taken  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  sensuous,  external 
adoration  of  the  Cross  ;  and  the  exaggeration 
of  reverence  for  the  symbol  into  matenal  idol- 
atry in  the  Middle  Ages  is  traced.  Then  fol- 
low a  series  of  sections,  well  conceived  and 
executed,  on  the  Power  of  the  Cross  in  Mis- 
sionary Activity,  the  Majesty  of  the  Cross  in 
the  Culture  of  the  Church,  the  Beauty  of  the 
Cross  in  Ecclesiastical  Art,  the  Pains  of  the 
Cross  in  Asceticism,  and  the  Depths  of  the 
Cross  in  Theological  and  Mystical  Doctrine. 
A  chapter  follows  on  the  Place  of  the  Cross 
both  as  Symbol  and  as  Doctrine  in  the 
Theology  of  the  Reformation — ^its  spiritualized 
idea  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  place  in  modern 
art,  hymnolo^y,  and  speculation  on  the  other. 
The  concluding  chapter  treats  of  the  Cross 
in  the  Present  and  Future  of  the  Church. 


We  have  thus  indicated  the  scope  of  the  vol- 
ume as  the  best  means  of  conveying  an  idea  of 
its  interest  and  value,  inasmuch  as  critical  ex- 
amination of  any  of  its  positions  is  impracti- 
cable. We  may  say  that  the  author  is 
thoroughly  Evangelical,  and  that  his  posi- 
tions are  taken  with  intelligence  and  modera- 
tion. We  have  read  through  his  work,  find- 
ing very  little  to  which  we  could  take  excep- 
tion, while  we  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  his  multifarious  learning,  ingenious  in- 
dustry, and  vigorous  grasp.  It  is  a  typical 
German  book,  thoroughly  exhaustive  of  its 
subject,  and  full  of  sohd  matter  for  its  read- 
ers. Notwithstanding  the  list  of  Monographic 
Literature  on  the  Cross  filling  ten  pages,  given 
by  the  author,  his  book  occupies  a  place  of 
its  own,  (ind  will  be  found  invaluable  in  the 
reference  library  of  the  student.  Incidentally, 
too,  it  suggests  imi)ortant  arguments  on  the 
subject  of  sacrifice. 

SERMONS. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  PoitUs  and  Special  Oc- 
casions. By  G.  Dawson,  M.A.  Edited  by 
his  Wife.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  George 
Dawson  was  much  more  widely  known  as  a 
lecturer  than  as  a  preacher.  Lecturing  is  not 
so  much  of  an  institution  in  England  as  it  is  in 
America,  but  perhaps  George  Dawson  was  the 
most  effective  professional  lecturer  that  this 
generation  has  produced  among  ourselves. 
Those  who  knew  him  only  in  that  capacity 
will  rightly  judge  that  his  preaching  had  but 
little  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  poetical  rhap- 
sody, or  rhetorical  flourish  about  it.  Like 
his  lecturing,  it  was  a  kind  of  semi-inspired 
talk ;  pre-eminently  ethical,  and  keenly, 
sometimes  brusquely,  incisive  and  colloquial ; 
it  was  living  talk  about  living  things,  and 
assuredly  did  not  spare.  The  volume  is  full 
of  instances,  some  of  which  we  had  inarked 
for  comment,  but  the  general  characterization 
must  suffice.  Of  course,  too,  the  tliinking  is 
daring ;  there  is  but  little  conventional  rever- 
ence m  it,  although  its  departures  from  evan- 
gelical truth  are  often  more  in  seeming  than 
m  reality.  Mr.  Dawson  is  faithful  to  what 
he  thinks  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of  His 
teaching,  and  he  cares  little  for  anything  else. 
Liberty  of  thinking  and  breadth  of  life— of 
course  witliin  the  limits  of  goodness — ^were 
very  dear  to  him.  We  must  add  that  the 
sermons  are  full  of  keen  spiritual  insight, 
although  always  exercised  in  the  ethical  rather 
than  in  the  doctrinal  or  mystical  domain. 
Some  of  them  are  very  short,  being  merely 
the  written  notes  from  which  the  preacher 
enlarged.  But  what  can  a  man  like  George 
Dawson  have  to  do  ^dth  ^Maunday  Thurs- 
day,' *  Low  Sunday,'  &c.,  which  are  foolish 

titles  affixed  to  good  sermons  ? All  Saints 

Day,  and  other  Sermons,  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
KmoBLET,  M.A,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Harrison,  M.A.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
We  very  gladly  welcome  this  posthumous 
volume  of  Canon  Kingsley's  sermons,  even 
though  some  of  them,  as  the  editor  tells  us, 
'  were  written  out  very  roughly,  sometimes  at 
an  hour's  notice,  as  occasion  demanded,  and 
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were  only  intended  for  delivery  from  the 
pulpit.'  Others  of  them,  however,  are  re- 
printed from  '  Good  Words. '  Canon  Kings- 
ley  wrote  rapidly  and  intensely,  and  sometimes 
such  men  do  their  best  work  under  such  con- 
ditions. But  whatever  he  wrote  was  full  of 
life  and  spiritual  power  ;  his  aim  was  always 
high  and  his  thinking  noble.  The  sermons 
are  fresh  and  stimulating  ;  while  they  are 
simple  and  unpretending,  and  are  redolent  of 
the  everyday  spiritual  life  of  the  man.  It  is 
characteristic  that  one  oa '  Purifying  Hope  ' 
was  preached  first  to  his  rural  parishioners  at 
Eversley,  and  then  at  Windsor  before   the 

Queen. T?ie  Life  of  the  World  to  Come^  and 

other  Svijecta.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth 
Shore,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Berkeley  Chapel, 
Mayfair.  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Co.)  It 
would  be  difficult  to  instance  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons that  more  nearly  realizes  the  ideal  of 
what  good  popular  preaching  should  be,  even 
though  they  were  originally  spoken  from 
notes,  and  written  out  only  after  delivery. 
The  sermons  are  miscellaneous  in  character, 
we  cannot  therefore  speak  critically  of  their 
topics  or  treatment. .  We  can  say  only  gen- 
erally, that  they  singularly  combine  strong 
manly  thoughts  with  lucid,  not  to  say  collo- 
quial, expression.  They  are  direct  and  fear- 
less, and  full  of  earnest  purpose.  Mr.  Shore's 
previous  volume  of  sermons  showed  how 
familiar  he  is  with  the  currents  of  theological 
and  sceptical  thought.  There  is  but  little 
that  is  controversial  in  this  volume,  but  the 
mode  in  which  affirmative  evangelical  truth 
is  presented  and  applied  shows  that  it  is  in 
the  light  of  difficulties  and  objections  that 
the  preacher's  views  have  been  wrought  out. 
This,  we  take  it,  is  the  true  way  of  dealing 
with  controversial  matters  in  ordinary  sermons. 
The  sermons  are  strong  with  the  combined 

power  of  intelligence,  faith,  and  feeling. 

Days  of  Heaven,  upon  Earth.,  and  other  Sermons, 
By  AxEXANDER  Macleod,  D.D.  (Daldy, 
Isbister,  and  Co.)  Dr.  Macleod's  sermons 
have  a  quiet  freshness,  as  of  life  naturally 
developing  ;  they  are  without  strain,  and  they 
are  far  from  commonplace.  He  is  a  topical 
rather  than  a  textual  preacher.  His  sermons 
take  a  large  compass,  his  heads  are  as  of  a  circle 
of  stakes  incluaing  an  area,  rather  than  as 
a  fountain  flowing  mto  indefinite  space.  His 
style  is  unaffected,  and  has  a  certain  literary 
beauty  which  is  pleasant.  Altogether  the  ser- 
mons are  fresh,  beautiful,  and  gracious.  They 
are  '  as  one  that  plays  upon  a  pleasant  instru- 
ment. ' Proverbial  Sayings  of  Our  Lord : 

Studies  of  some  Aicwms  in  our  Saviour'' s 
Teaching.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kennedy 
3I00RE,  D.D.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  Dr. 
Moore  notes  the  distinctive  mode  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry  ;  neither  the  lyrical  man- 
ner of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  nor  the 
logical  method  of  the  New  Testament  apostles. 
It  is  distinctively  aphoristic,  and  from  His 
aphorisms  Dr.  Moore  selects  the  texts  of  these 
fourteen  discourses.  For  example,  the  text, 
*  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given, '  sug- 
gests as  a  theme  '  Accelerated  progress. '  The 
sermons   are  short,   sensible,   and  unconven- 


tional. They  eschew  exegesis,  lay  hold  of  a 
single  principle  and  illustrate  and  apply  it  in 
various  ways.     It  is  a  strong  and  suggestive 

little  volume. The    Gospel  of  Home  JJfe, 

By  Mark  Evans.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Mark  Evans  applies  the  principle  that 
for  our  moral  as  for*  our  physical  and  intel- 
lectual natures  suitable  and  sufficient  satisfac- 
tions are  provided.  This  we  think  is  the 
true  ground  of  Christian  defence.  The 
validity  of  moral  recognitions  is  to  be  insisted 
upon  ;  that  which  is  congruous  and  satisfying 
to  the  religious  nature  is  thereby  demonstrated 
to  be  tnie,  as  surely  as  that  which  satisfies 
proportion  and  logic  is  demonstrably  true  to 
the  intellectual  nature.  He  applies  this  to 
the  provision  which  religion  makes  for  home 
life  in  the  gospel  of  Fatherhood,  of  Sonship, 
of  Worship,  of  Sorrow,  of  Work,  and  of  the 
Hereafter.  His  style  and  thoughts  are  simple 
and  natural,  and  are  touched  with  a  tender 
sentiment  and  a  grace  of  beauty  which  make 
his  chapters  very  pleasant  and  helpful  read- 
ing.  *  Thy  First  Love, '     Christ  s  Message  to 

Ephesus,  By  James  Culrosb,  A.M.,  D.D. 
(Morgan  and  Scott.)  We  need  only  say 
that  this  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Church  in  Ephesus  is  characterized  by  Dr. 
Culross's  usual  spiritual  penetration  and  fer- 
vency. It  is  a  heart-searching  and  stimu- 
lating little  book. Christ  and  Fidl  Salvor 

tion.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Figgis,  M.A.  (S. 
W.  Partridge  and  Co.)  Mr.  Figgis's  ad- 
dresses are  hortative  and  fervent,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  *  holiness  meetings  '  that  were  so  com- 
mon a  year  of  two  ago.  By  *  full  salvation  ' 
holiness  is  of  course  intended,  but  the  attain- 
ment of  holiness  demands  much  more  than  fer- 
vour ;  and  we  think  that  by  dealing  somewhat 
more  robustly  with  the  broader  experiences  of 
life,  those  who  are  represented  by  the  meetings 
we  have   named  will  much  more  effectively 

secure  their  aim. Semwns,  Expository  and 

Practical,  Preached  in  England  and  France; 
with  Appendices,  on  Incarnation,  Atonement, 
and  Ritual,  By  William  Tait,  M.A.  Pau. 
(Hamilton  and  Adams.)  These  are  ordinary 
sermons  characterized  by  no  great  power  of 
thought  or  felicity  of  expression,'  but  sensible, 
safe,  and  commonplace.  Can  Mr.  Tait 
imagine  that  his  remarks  about  Inspiration 
touch  the  real  difficulties  of  the  subject  ? — — 
A  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  By  E.  H.  Plumptre, 
D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Dr. 
Plumptre,  in  a  long  introduction  of  fifty 
pages,  discusses  some  of  the  questions  concern- 
ing the  authorship  and  character  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;  chiefly,  however,  he  deals  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  author  and  with  the 
contents  of  the  first  chapter  as  introductory 
to  the  epistles.  We  scarcely  need  say  that 
the  exposition  is  careful,  scholarly,  and  reve- 
rent.  The  Patriarch  Ja^cib  and  some  of  the 

Lessons  of  his  Life,  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Gregory.  M.A.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Gregory  elucidates  the  incidents  and  ex- 
pounds the  lessons  of  Jacob's  complex  char- 
acter and  life  with  intelligence  and  care.  He 
has  apparently  consulted  the  best  authorities  ; 
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but  his  exposition  is  timid.  We  could  have 
wished  a  much  more  indignant  protest  against 
Rebekah^s    duplicity  and  Jacobus  meanness 

and    cunning. Christ  is   All:    Oleanings 

from  the  Book  of  Life,  Vol.  V.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  Hbnbt  Law,  M.A.,.  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
(James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  Dean  Law^s  sennons 
are  sufficiently  well  known  for  their  evangel- 
ical and  pietistic  excellences  to  render  any 

critical  notice  of  them  unnecessary. The 

Christian  Voyage.  By  T.  Campbell  Finlay- 
BON.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  Seven  Ser- 
mons on  the  Analogies  to  the  Christian  Life 
furnished  by  a  Voyage.  Simple,  thoughtful, 
and  pointed,  and  skilfully  maintaining  the 
imagery. The  Olary  of  the  Cross  as  mani- 
fested in  the  Last  Words  of  Jesus,  By  A.  B. 
Mackay.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Mr. 
Mackay^s  addition  to  the  almost  innumerable 
expositions  of  the  seven  words  on  the  cross 
is  a  good  one.  It  is  rich  in  evangelical  feel- 
ing, full  of  reverence,  clear  in  spiritual  dis- 
cernment, and  choice  and  interesnng  in  illus- 
tration.    The  sermons  are  really  both  cogent 

and  eloquent. Scenes  and  Incidents  from 

Old  Testament  History,  By  the  Rev.  F. 
BouRDiLLON,  M.  A.  (Religious  Tract  Society. ) 
A  reprint  of  short  sermons  contributed  to  the 
'  Sunday  at  Home,  ^  combining  devoutness 
with  intelligent  interpretations  and  clear  point- 
ed practical  uses.     A  useful  little  volume. 


Tlte  Temptations  in  the  Wilderness  ;  or,  the  Con- 
ftict  and  Victory  of  the  Son  of  Man .  By  E.  Reeves 
Palmer,  M.A.  (John  Snow  and  Co.)  The 
utmost  that  any  fresh  expositor  of  our  Lord's 
temptations  can  hope  to  achieve  is  to  repro- 
duce clearly  and  effectively  tlie  interpreta- 
tions and  uses  which  have  a  thousand  times 
over  been  drawn  from  this  cardinal  experi- 
ence  of  Him  who  was  *  in  all  points  tempted 
as  we  are."  Mr.  Palmer  has  aone  this  with 
both  adequate  scholarship  and  homiletical 
power.  Acquainted  with  the  best  results  of 
scholastic  criticism,  he  never  loses  sight  of 
the  deep  underlpng  principles  and  .great 
practical  lessons  of  this  wonderful  narrative. 
The  volume  is  an  able  one,  both  as  a  resume 
for  the  more  cultured  and  a  teaching  for  the 
many.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
drawn  attention  to  some  of  its  details.  We 
heartily  commend  it. 

*♦*  We  much  regret  that,  through  a  mis- 
reading of  a  passage  in  >{r.  W.  F.  Rae's 
*  Columbia  and  Canada, '  we  were  led  to  give 
it  to  be  understood  that  while  criticizing  the 
American  Railway  Companies  he  had  received 
favours  from  them,  which  was  not  the  case. 
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Art.  I. — Taine^s  Philosophy  of  Art. 

(1.)  PhUoMphie  de  VAH,     Par    H.    Taine. 

Paris.    1865. 
(2.)  Philosophis  de  VAH  en  ItdUe.     1866. 
(3.)  Be  V Ideal  dam  VArt.     1867. 
(4.)  Philowphie   de  VArt  dans  Us  Pays-Bos, 

1868. 
(5.)  PAUosophie  de  VArt  en  Oriee.     1869. 
(6.)  Transkitian  of  the  above  Works.     By   J. 

DuiturD.    New  York.    1875. 

If  the  five  little  volumes  before  us  are  less 
well  known  in  this  country  than  the  *  Notes 
8ur  r Angleterre, '  the '  Histoire  de  laLitt6ra- 
ture  Angkdse/  and  the  recently  published 
'  Ancien  Regime'  and  ^  Revolution, '  it  is 
probably  because  they  are  not  a  methodic 
cally  constructed  work,  but  a  series  of  lec- 
tures delivered  during  the  course  of  several 
years,  and  therefore  do  not  atford,  when 
taken  separately,  that  systematic  develop- 
ment of  propositions  required  by  the  genend 
reader.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  surpass  M.  Taine's  other  works,  not 
only  in  the  rapid  intuition  of  general  char- 
acteristics, in  the  strength  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  writing,  and  in  the  power  of 
comprehending  and  sympathizing  with  the 
most  varied  mental  and  social  conditions, 
but  likewise  in  the  importance  of  the  gen- 
eral propositions  they  contain. 

M.  Taine's  other  books  consist  of  studies 
and  criticisms,  interesting,  doubtless,  and 
important ;  but  these  contain  much  more  : 
they  contain  a  system  which,  if  true,  would 
show  that  the  vicissitudes  in  the  develop- 
ment and  evolution  of  the  fine  arts  are  due 
to  the  action  of  general  physico-intellectual 
laws,  and  would  add  a  new  and  important 
link  to  the  chain  of  modem  discoveries,  by 
transferring  another  great  field  from  the  do- 
minion of  uncertainty  and  cf^rice  to  that  of 
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regularity  and  method.  M.  Taine's  works 
on  the  philosophy  of  art  contain  two  very 
important  propositions,  which,  although 
generally  linked  together,  are  in  reality  per- 
fectly independent.  The  first  is  that  the  art 
of  a  given  people  at  a  given  time  is  due  to 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  condi- 
tions of  that  people  and  of  that  time.  The 
second  is  that  art  has  no  other  aim  than  to 
preserve,  in  a  condensed  shape,  the  imf^e 
of  those  physical,  intellectual,  and  social 
peculiarities  to  which  it  is  due.  According 
to  the  first  proposition,  Phidias  could  not 
have  modelled  the  statues  of  the  Parthenon 
if  he  had  not  lived  in  the  Athens  of  Per- 
icles, nor  could  Raphael  have  painted  the 
frescoes  of  the  Vatican  if  he  had  not  lived 
in  the  Italy  of  Julius  and  of  Leo.  According 
to  the  second  proposition,  the  statues  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican 
are  valuable  only  inasmuch  as  they  show 
what  was  the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  what 
was  the  Italy  of  Julius  and  Leo. 

Such  is  the  natural  order  of  the  two  prop- 
ositions, but  as  it  will  be  easier  to  trace  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  art  when  we  have 
ascertained  what  precisely  constitutes  art, 
we  shall  for  the  moment  reverse  this  order, 
and  examine  M.  Taine's  definition  of  art  be- 
fore attempting  to  analyze  his  account  of 
the  workings  of  the  physico-moral  laws 
which  regulate  the  production  of  it. 

M.  Taine's  definition  of  the  aim  of  art  is 
the  utmost  development  of  one  of  the  many 
and  rather  contradictory  suggestions  of  He- 
gel on  the  subject.  *  The  aim  of  art,' 
wrote  the  German  metaphysician  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  *  is  to  give  to  that  which 
is  already  important,  an  adequate,  sensible 
shape'  (rf/w  in  sich  selhst  Gehdltvotte  zu  orfe- 
quater,  sinnlicher  Oegentoart  herauszusteU 
len).     This  '  adequate,  sensible  shape,'  can 
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mean  only  a  type  ;  the  embodying  of  a  con- 
ception due  to  a  process  of  mental  abstrtu;- 
tion,  and  the  creation  of  such  a  type  is  de- 
clared by  M.  Taine  to  be  the  aim  of  art. 
*  The  work  of  art,'  he  writes,  '  aims  at 
manifesting  some  essential  or  salient  char- 
acter, some  important  idea,  more  clearly  and 
completely  than  do  really  existing  objects. 
Art  fulfils  this  mission  by  means  of  a  whole 
consisting  of  parts  whose  relative  propor- 
tions have  been  wilfully  altered. ' 

Tbit  is  merely  H^qI's  idea  amplified  and 
defined,  yet  wc  feel  persuaded  that  Hegel 
would  have  refused  to  accept  such  a  defini- 
tion of  art,  for  beauty  always  remained  his 
ideal,  although  he  explained  beauty  to  mean 
a  great  variety  of  things,  ugliness  not  ex- 
cepted. For  there  is,  we  believe,  an  in- 
stinct which  connects  the  idea  of  art  with 
that  of  beauty  ;  there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that  art  has  a  mission  of  its  own,  differ- 
ent from  that  of  science  or  of  industry  ; 
that  it  d^s  not  with  the  more  or  less  rela- 
tive things  called  truth  and  utility,  bat  with 
an  independent,  poeitive,  absolute  exist- 
ence, which  we  designate  as  the  beautiful 
That  works  have  passed  and  still  pass  for 
artistic  ones  which  are  in  reality  only  in- 
structive or  ''useful,  is  very  true,  because 
mere  scientific  investigators,  copyiats,  or 
artificers,  have  belonged  to  the  same  class 
and  used  the  same  means  as  true  artists ; 
yet  there  has  always  been  a  feeling  that  to 
be  a  scientific  investigator,  a  copyist,  or  an 
artificer,  is  quite  different  from  being  an 
artist.  The  man  of  science,  as  a  man  of 
science,  is  satisfied  with  the  merely  trae  ; 
the  artificer,  as  an  artificer,  is  satisfied  with 
the  merely  useful.  If  the  first  employ  a 
beautiful  style  to  make  known  his  discover- 
ies, or  if  the  second  add  a  graceful  orna- 
ment to  some  useful  object,  he  does  so  be- 
cause he  momentarily  feels  as  an  artist,  be- 
cause he  craves  after  something  beyond  his 
own  vocation  as  man  of  science  or  as  artif- 
icer. The  artisty  on  the  other  hand,  inas- 
much as  he  is  an  artist,  is  satisfied  with  the 
beautiful.  If  he  exemplify  the  true  or  cre- 
ate the  useful,  he  does  so  because  it  hap- 
pens at  the  same  time  to  be  the  beautiful ; 
and  if  he  find  not  the  beautiful  in  the  true 
and  the  useful,  he  turns  boldly  to  the  false 
and  the  useless,  and,  like  Raphael,  covers 
the  walls  with  arabesques  instead  of  zoolog- 
ical illustrations,  or,  like  Cellini,  chisels 
Tasea  top  delicate  for  use  instead  of  manu- 
facturing serviceable  knives  and  forks.  The 
artist  must  indeed  possess  some  of  the 
^qualities  of  the  man  of  science,  of  the 
•copyist,  and  of  the  handicraftsman,  but 
only  to  be  all  the  more  distinctly  in  artist. 
He  cannot  create  the  beautiful  unless  he 


can  copy  what  he  sees,  abstract  and  com- 
bine certain  qualities,  and  work  and  put  to- 
gether physical  materials  ;  but  he  does  all 
this  merely  for  the  sake  of  producing  the 
beautiful.  And  from  a  misconception  of 
this  fact  partly  arises  M.  Taine 's  proposi- 
tion that  the  creation  of  types  is  the  mis- 
sion of  art :  he  clearly  perceives  that  every 
great  artistic  work  is  more  or  less  a  type, 
that  every  great  artist  attains  to  his  ideal  by 
means  of  the  combination  of  the  qualities 
which  are  common  to  many  individuals  of 
the  same  kind,  and  of  the  elimination  of  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  each  as  a  single 
individual ;  but  he  does  not  remark,  as  Rey- 
nolds did,  that  the  creation  of  types  is 
merely  a  means  for  obtaining  beauty,  and 
not  an  aim  w^hich  can  be  substituted  for  it 
M.  Taine,  therefore,  entirely  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  creation  of  types,  being  a 
means  and  not  an  end,  is  artistically  vfdua- 
ble  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used  ;  that  if,  as  long  as  the  general  quali- 
ties arc  good,  and  the  individoal  character- 
istics are  bad,  we  decidedly  gain  by  retain- 
ing the  former  and  rejecting  the  latter,  the 
case  is  just  the  reverse  when  what  we  keep 
is  bad  and  what  we  eliminate  is  good.  In 
short,  that  if  a  beautiful  type  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  beautiful  individual,  an  ugly 
type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  infinitely  more 
hideous  than  an  ugly  individual.  M.  Taine 
has,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  the  mere 
type  is  the  highest  aim  of  art,  and  conse- 
quently can  refuse  his  sanction  to  no  kind 
of  art,  however  low,  providing  it  display  a 
type  ;  and  he  has  to  praise  as  splendid  ar- 
tistic productions  disgusting  studies  of  mor- 
bid psychology  like  those  of  Balsac,  and 
coarse  scenes  of  low  life  like  those  of  Ten- 
iers.  Nay,  he  even  recommends  his  own 
school  of  criticism  because  ^  it  neither  con- 
demns nor  pardons,  but  merely  examines 
and  explains ;'  because 

it  does  not  say,  'Despise  Dutch  art,  it  is 
coarse  :  care  only  for  Italian  art ;'  nor,  *  Dis- 
like Mediffival  art,  it  is  morbid  :  like  only 
Greek  art.'  It  permits  every  one  to  follow 
his  own  likings,  to  prefer  what  is  suitable  to 
bis  peculiar  constitution.  This  science  of 
criticism  has  sympathies  for  all  kinds  of  artis- 
tic forms,  and  for  all  schools  of  art,  even  for 
the  most  contradictory  ones.  It  views  them 
all  as  so  many  manifestations  of  the  human 
mind ;  it  considers  that  the  more  numerous 
and  contradictory  ^ey  are,  the  greater  vari- 
ety of  insights  do  they  afford  into  human  char- 
acter. This  sort  of  criticism  is  like  botany, 
which  studies  with  equal  interest  now  the 
orange  and  the  laurel,  now  the  fir  tree  and 
the  birch  :  it  is  in  short  a  kind  of  botany  ap- 
plied, not  to  plants,  but  to  the  works  of  man. 

Or  rather,  M.  Taine  would  have  us  regard 
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art  with  the  eye  of  the  anatoniiBt,  to  whom 
a  deformed  limb  is  quite  as  agreeable  as  a 
healthy  one,  since  it  presents  him  with  quite 
as  yalnable  a  type.  But  fortunately  peo- 
ple's instinct  does  not  permit  of  their  divid- 
ing their  artistic  sympathies  between  the 
beautiful  and  the  ugly,  the  noble  and  the 
mean,  between  Raphael  and  Lanfranco^ 
Handel  and  Offenbach  ;  and  M.  Taine  him- 
self >  despite  his  determination  to  look  at  art 
as  a  mere  scientific  study,  is  less  capable 
than  any  other  man  of  adhering  to  this  per- 
nicious principle,  which,  were  it  not  denied 
by  an  universal  instinct,  would  end  by  de- 
stroying all  real  artistic  pleasure.  For  M. 
Taine  possesses  a  real  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  noble  in  art,  which,  even  while  he 
is  attempting  to  classify  all  kinds  of  works 
with  a  sort  of  cynical  impartiality,  makes 
him  shrink  from  the  bad  and  turn  with  de- 
light towards  the  good.  Nay,  we  hope 
that  if  we  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
the  erroneous  and  mischievous  nature  of 
this  part  of  M.  Taine' s  views,  we  shall  also 
succeed  in  showing  how  little  he  has  been 
able  practically  to  adhere  to  them,  and  that 
while  his  scsthetical  theories  are  misleading, 
his  artistic  appreciation  is  nearly  always 
unerring. 

Yet  while  M.  Taine  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  aim  of  art  is  the  creation  of 
a  type,  he  has,  we  think,  proved  beyond 
dispute  that  every  work  of  art  owes  its  gen- 
eral characteristics  to  the  time  and  country 
in  which  it  was  produced  ;  that,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  Greeks  be- 
queathed to  us  in  the  Niobe  or  the  Venus 
of  Milo  a  much  more  historically  valuable 
work  than  would  have  been  a  portrait  of 
Pericles  or  of  Cimon,  namely,  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  ideal  aspirations.  M. 
Taine  has  shown  that  no  great,  no  enduring 
work  can  be  produced  except  by  a  whole 
generation  of  men,  nay,  by  a  whole  period.  - 
The  artist  is  like  the  lens,  without  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
focus,  and  cannot  {M'oduce  a  conflagration  ; 
but  unless  it  receive  these  rays  the  lens  will 
remain  only  a  cold,  useless  piece  of  crystal, 
and  unless  he  be  supported  by  his  contem- 
poraries, the  artist  can  give  only  a  weak, 
ephemeral  liffe  to  a  poor,  mean  work. 

In  order,  then,  to  understand  how  the 
works  of  a  man  like  Shakespeare  or  Raphael 
were  produced,  we  must,  says  M.  Taine, 
^  gather  once  more  around  him  that  sheaf  of 
tiuent  of  which  he  is  but  the  tallest  shoot' 
{cette  gerhe  de  talenU  dont  il  n^est  que  la 
plus  haute  tige).     But  this  is  not  all. 

This  family  of  artists*  is  itself  comprised  in 
a  far  vaster  whole,  namely,  the  pubhc  which 


surrounds  it,  and  whose  taste  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  artist.  For  artists  are  as  much 
affected  as  any  one  else  by  the  manners  and 
opinions  which  surround  them  :  they  are  not 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  society.  True,  we 
now  hear  distinctly  only  their  voice  through 
the  distant  centuries,  but  below  this  vibrat- 
ing voice  may  be  distinguished  a  dull  hum  of 
other  voices,  innumerable  voices  singing  ia 
concert  with  it.  The  great  artist  owes  hds 
^eat'ness  to  such  a  harmony.  .  «  .  Phid- 
ias, Ictinus,  the  men  who  sculptured  the 
Olympic  Jove  and  who  built  the  Parthenon^ 
were,  like  all  other  Athenians,  free  citizens 
and  pagans,  educated  in  the  paloestra,  accus- 
tomed to  wrestle  and  leap  and  race  naked  ; 
accustomed  likewise  to  vote  in  the  public 
place ;  they  had  the  same  habits,  the  same 
mterests,  the  same  beliefs.  They  belonged 
to  the  same  race,  they  possessed  the  same  edr 
ucation,  they  spoke  the  same  language  :  all 
the  main  features  of  this  life  resembled  those 
of  their  contemporaries. 

M.  Taine  can,  we  think,  never  prove  his 
theory  that  the  aim  of  all  art  is  the  produce 
tion  of  types,  for  the  supposition  is  sup^ 
ported  by  no  facts  and  contradicted  by  the 
general  instinct  which  associates  art  with  the 
beautiful ;  but  his  other  theory,  namely, 
that  art  is  dependent  on  the  physical  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  a  whole  period,  is  not 
only  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of 
nature's  workings  in  other  fields,  but  is 
founded  upon  indisputable  facts.  These 
facts  it  is  our  desire  to  present  to  the  reader 
in  a  condensed  shape^  and  so  »s  to  afford  a 
general  view  of  the  evolution  of  the  different 
fine  arts*  In  this  work  M.  Taine's  own  ad^ 
mirable  studies  will  of  course  serve  as  basis^ 
and  although  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  insert 
links  where  they  appear  to  us  to  be  missing, 
nor  occasionally  to  substitute  the  result  of 
our  own  observation  when  at  variance  with 
his,  our  only  object  will  be  to  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  with  more  ease  whether  oa* 
not  M.  Taine  is  right  in  supposing  that 
great  art  is  due  not  merely  to  great  artists, 
but  to  a  condition  of  society  at  large  favour* 
able  to  art,  and  to  a  consequently  highly-de- 
veloped arUstic  spirit  in  the  general  public. 

Wo  begin)  therefore,  with  the  volume 
entitled^  '  Philosophie  de  I'Art  en  Grece»' 
by  far  the  most  perfect  of  this  series  of  M. 
Taine's  works,  as  it  treats  of  a  period  of 
which  the  abundance  of  materials  and  his 
own  warm  sympathies  enable  him  to  give 
the  most  complete  and  lively  picture. 

A  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  migrated  to 
Gj*eece  at  so  early  a  period  of  its  existence, 
that  its  character,  like  soft  wax,  could  take 
a  perfect  impression  from  the  country  of  ite 
settlement*  This  country  has  several  distin^ 
guishing  features,  which  account  in  great 
measure  for  the  characteristic  peculiaritieB 
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of  the  race.  la  the  fint  plape^  everjrthing 
in  Greece  is  small  and  strongly  marked  :  the 
hills  are  low,  and  instead  of  being  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  arable  soil,  they  show 
the  forms  of  the  rock  sharp  and  clear  ;  its 
largest  rivers  are  rivulets  compared  to  the 
Po  or  the  Adige,  as  its  most  extensive  plains 
are  mere  parade  squares  compared  to  the 
vast  level  expanses  of  Lombaxdy  and  La- 
tium.  The  sea,  eating  away  the  land  and 
reducing  the  small  country  to  yet  smaller 
dimensions,  enters  into  hundreds  of  bays 
and  creeks,  which  heighten  the  lake-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  Mediterranean.  In  so  small 
a  country,  the  single  states,  sepan^d  from 
each  other  by  ranges  of  hills  and  inlets  of 
the  sea,  are  necessarily  extremely  limited, 
so  that  the  territory  of  Florence,  Sienna,  or 
Perugia  could  contain  several  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  conmionwealths. 
The  result  of  this  universally  small  standard 
was,  first,  to  increase  to  a  remarkable  degree 
that  love  of  the  definite  and  the  distinct  in- 
nate in  the  Greek  people  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
give  them  that  reliance  on  the  human  ele- 
ment, that  tendency  to  give  a  human  shape 
to  everything,  and  to  conceive  no  higher 
ideal  than  perfected  humanity,  which  was 
possible  only  in  a  state  of  things  in  which 
man  was  perfectly  in  proportion  with  his 
surroundings.  But  while  these  surround- 
ings were  sucli  as  to  inspire  a  love  for  dis- 
tinctness and  simplicity,  they  were  also  cal- 
culated to  'Foster  the  feeling  for  beauty 
which  was  equally  innate  in  the  race.  The 
outlines  of  the  hills  were  noble  ;  the  sea,  it- 
self showing  the  most  exquisite  combination 
of  colours,  broke  not  against  dreary  ex- 
panses of  shingle,  but  against  grandly-shaped 
rocks,  tinted  warm  and  golden  by  the  sun. 
The  vegetation,  while  not  so  abundant  as  to 
confuse  the  outlines  of  the  land,  comprised 
the  most  beautiful  treea— the  oak,  the 
svcamore,  the  laurel,  the  olive,  the  pine, 
the  poplar,  and  the  palm — ^besides  vines  and 
com.  Every  comDination  of  tints  was 
heightened,  every  shape  was  defined,  by  an 
atmosphere  far  lighter  and  more  luminous 
than  that  of  Italy.  These  two  peculiarities 
of  the  aspect  of  Greece  produced  in  a  young 
and  impressionable  people  an  aversion  to 
everything  vague,  ugly,  or  monstrous ;  a 
desire  to  enjoy  life  serenely  and  simply  ; 
and  a  tendency  to  give  a  purely  human  shape 
to  those  vague  natural  forces  whose  worship 
they  had  brought  from  Asia.  Thus  while 
men  acquired  a  happy  serenity  of  mind  and 
inclined  constantly  towards  the  beautiful, 
the  gods  descended  on  earth  and  assumed 
human  shape  and  life — a  combination  of 
material  and  spiritual  life  which,  expressed 
in  fable  by  the  familiar  intercourse  of  the 


divinities  with  the  men  of  the  heroic  age, 
was  the  first  and  most  potent  cause  of  the 
greatness  of  Greek  art. 

To  this  must  be  added  another  cause : 
these  Greeks  were  not  the  third  or  fourth 
civilized  race  which  possessed  the  country  ; 
they  had  not  built  up  a  new  civilization  and 
a  new  religion  on  the  ruins  of  old  ones ; 
they  had  emeiged  from  barbarism,  but  not 
from  decay.  In  this  respect  their  civiliza- 
tion was  different  from  that  of  modem 
times,  different  from  that  of  the  Renais- 
sance ;  their  minds  were  younger,  more  sim- 
ple, more  cheerful ;  they  had,  perhaps,  not 
received  the  greatest  culture,  but  they  had 
not  been  weucened  by  the  greatest  vices. 
This  simple,  nay,  primitive,  state,  when 
joined  to  a  peculiarly  limited  country,  pro- 
duced an  even  more  important  effect. 

In  Greece  (says  M.  Taine)  man  has  subor- 
dinated his  institutions  to  himself,  instead  of 
subordinating  himself  to  his  institutions.  He 
has  made  them  a  means,  and  not  an  end  ;  he 
has  used  them  to  develop  harmoniously  all  his 
faculties ;  he  can  be  at  the  same  tiipe  poet, 
philosopher,  critic,  magistrate,  priest,  judse, 
citizen,  and  athlete ;  he  can  exercise  his 
body,  his  mind,  and  his  taste  ;  he  can  unite 
in  hiinself  twenty  different  talents,  of  which 
none  interferes  with  the  others  ;  he  can  be  a 
soldier  without  being  an  automaton  ;  a  dancer 
and  a  singer  without  turning  into  a  stage  per- 
former ;  a  thmker  and  a  writer  without  be- 
coming a  bookworm ;  he  can  decide  on  public 
affairs  without  delegating  his  authority  to 
representatives ;  he  can  worship  his  ^ds  with- 
out confining  himself  within  the  Imiits  of  a 
creed. 

A  people  thus.constituted  will  speedily  free 
art  from  being  a  mere  historical  record,  as 
with  the  Assyrians,  or  a  mere  sacerdotal 
symbol,  as  with  the  Egyptians  :  art  to  them 
will  soon  become  a  thing  not  for  use  but  an 
intellectual  necessity.  Their  desire  for 
beauty  seizes  on  every  opportunity,  on 
every  pretext  for  satii^ying  itaelf.  The 
gods  'living  on  the  heights  of  Olympus, 
which  th^  winds  cannot  shake,  which  are 
never  wetted  by  rain  or  snow,  where  the 
sky  extends  cloudless  and  the  white  light 
circulates  freely,  drinking  nectar  and  eat- 
ing ambrosia,  seated  on  their  golden 
thrones,  while  the  muses  sing  with  their 
beautiful  voices' — ^such  gods  as  these  are 
glad  of  feasts  in  which  the  city  is  gar- 
landed, the  most  beautiful  youths  and  maid- 
ens dance  and  sing  in  chorus,  the  strongest 
and  fleetest  athletes  run  and  leap  and  wrestle 
in  their  honour.  So,  as  the  Homeric  heroes 
light  fires  and  slaughter  bullocks  and  pour 
out  wine  for  Zeus  or  Athene,  and  them- 
selves make  merry  over  the  food  and  drink, 
the  Greeks  oiganize  pageants  and  plays  os- 
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tensibly  to  please  the  gods,  but  really  to 
satisfy  their  own  love  of  beauty.  The  sanc- 
toary  of  the  divinity  is  not  a  dark  lofty 
pile,  in  which,  awe-stricken  by  the  gloom, 
the  mystic  lights,  and  the  peal  of  the  oigan, 
thousands  sink  on  their  knees  and  quail  at 
the  thought  of  their  sins  ;  but  the  chief  or- 
nament of  a  town,  the  shrine  in  which  are 
kept  the  relics  of  the  original  founder,  a 
statue  of  the  god  and  the  offerings  given  it. 
It  crowns  the  city,  and  to  it  wind  up  pro* 
cessions  of  athletes  and  priests,  with  char- 
iota  and  horses ;  to  it  the  sailor  looks  up 
after  he  has  left  the  port.  It  is  a  place  nei- 
ther of  public  prayer  nor  of  private  confes- 
sion. It  is  the  most  useless,  the  most  con- 
spicuous, the  most  beautiful  edifice  of  a  city, 
given  as  residence  to  the  statue  of  the  di- 
vinity. The  gods  of  the  Greeks  are  in  re- 
ality the  same  as  the  Greeks  themselves  : 
what  seems  lovely  and  pleasant  to  a  citizen 
of  Athens  or  to  a  tyrant  of  Samos  must 
necessarily  seem  so  to  Athene  or  to  Hera. 
The  Greek  religious  ceremonies  consist 
therefore  mainly  in  cavalcades  of  handsome 
youths,  in  processions  of  beautiful  maidens, 
and  of  citizens  bearing  torches,  offerings, 
and  wreaths  ;  of  games  where  the  young 
men  and  boys  show  their  prowess  in  run- 
ning, leaping,  wrestling,  and  chariot-driv- 
ingl  of  cho^  performSces,  which,  like  the 
Odes  of  Pindar,  are  at  once  declaimed, 
sung,  and  acted,  in  honour  of  the  gods  and 
men.  When  we  say  cLcted,  it  is  for  want 
of  a  modern  word  to  express  an  ancient 
thing  :  they  were  not  acted  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  mere  commonplace  gestures  like 
a  play,  nor  danced  in  imitative  caprioles  like 
a  ballet ;  above  all,  they  were  not  per- 
formed  behind  rtaee  lights  by  «tage  mimes : 
it  was  a  theatrical  performance,  but  per- 
formed in  honour  of  the  gods  by  a  whole 
people. 

But  if  the  Greek  artistic  capacities  were 
early  fostered  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
religious  worship,  they  owed  their  further 
development  to  the  institution  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  stadium  ;  nor  did  art  begin 
to  arise'  until  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
body  had  become  an  intrinsic  part  of 
Greek  civilization.  The  Spartans,  encamped, 
as  it  were,  among  a  conquered  people 
far  more  numerous  than  themselves,  were 
obliged  to  organize  a  system  of  bodily 
training  by  which  every  citizen  could  be 
rendered  as  robust  as  possible,  and  the  race 
be  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  physical 
perfection.  All  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth were  calculated  to  promote  this  end  : 
sobriety  and  hardiness  were  enforced  ;  the 
women  and  children  as  well  as  the  men 
were  taught  to  run,  leap,  and  wrestle,  for 


the  military  state  required  not  only  present 
but  future  generations  of  warriors.  The 
gymnaetic  system  of  the  Spartans  spread  to 
the  other  Greek  states,  in  which  it  lost  its 
appalling  severity,  and  became  not  so  much 
a  necessity  of  the  state  as  a  requirement  of 
liberal  education.  Pliny  recognized  a  Greek 
city  by  its  palasstra;  in  the  same  way  Greek 
civilization  might  be  recognized  by  t]ie  high 
esteem  for  the  human  body,  and  Greek  art 
by  the  wonderful  physical  perfection  due  to 
this  feeling.     ' 

The  Greeks,  thus  educated  in  the  palces- 
ira,  accustomed  to  see  the  naked  human 
body  perfected  by  every  kind  of  exercise, 
accustomed  also  to  the  measured  move- 
ments of  the  Pyrrhic  and  sacred  dances, 
needed  no  specifJ  instruction  to  appreciate 
the  grand  forms  of  the  Theseus  or  the  Ilis- 
sus.  The  sculptors  on  their  side  did  not 
need  to  dissect  for  years,  like  Michael  An- 
gelo,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  line  and  movement  of  the  human 
body  :  they  saw  it  daily,  hourly,  developed 
and  proportioned  by  exercise,  moving  freely 
and  gracefully,  *  knowing  how  to  bend, 
stand  erect,  lean  one  shoulder  against  a  col- 
umn, and  in  all  these  attitudes  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  a  statue. '  '  The  Greeks, '  says 
M.  Taine  in  another  passage,  *  interested 
themselves  in  real  living  bodies  before  in- 
teresting themselves  in  drawn  or  modelled 
ones  :  they  formed  real  groups  before  form- 
ing sculptured  ones. '  For  a '  long  time 
Greek  art  is  a  mere  sacerdotal  handicraft, 
like  that  which  produced  the  Egyptian  idols 
and  the  Byzantine  virgins  ;  then  it  becomes 
purely  realistic,  imitating  without  attempt- 
ing to  improve.  But  as  soon  as  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  the  mechanical  skill 
have  been  obtained,  it  creates  an  ideal. 
'Now  what  is  this  ideal  of  Greek  art  ? 

M.  Taihe  has  defined  it  in  words  which 
have  no  equivalent  in  English.  It  is  ie  hel 
animal  humain,  the  well-made  body,  show- 
ing a  fine  race,  perfect  training,  and  a  vig- 
orous and  well-balanced,  but  placid  and 
contented,  mind.  But  what  interests  the 
Greeks  is  not  the  expression  of  face  or  at- 
titude, nor  the  indication  of  character  and 
race  :  it  is  the  lines*  and  curves,  the  muscles 
and  sinews,  it  is  the  body  itself.  The  artist 
rarely  attempts  to  represent  passion  or  even 
emotion,  nor  does  he  care  to  infuse  into  the 
face  the  expression  of  thought  or  of  feel- 
ing. If  the  limbs  be  well  turned  and  the 
attitude  graceful,  if  the  line  of  the  brows 
and  the  curve  of  the  lips  be  lovely,  he  ^s 
satined  with  his  work,  and  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  him,  for  he  has  shown  us  the 
noblest  of  material  forms,  the  noble  human 
body. 
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Usually  the  man  or  god  is  in  a  tranquil  at- 
titude ;  be  18  doing  nothing,  he  is  saying  noth- 
ing, he  is  not  i)aying  attention  to  anything ; 
he  is  reposing,  but  without  weariness,  some* 
times  staiidin^,  leaning  a  little  on  one  side ; 
sometimes  he  is  half  sitting,  sometimes  he  is 
kalf  reclining.  .  .  .  His  action  is  nearly 
always  a  trimng  one,  and  the  idea  occupying 
kim  is  so  undefined,  nay,  for  us,  so  totally 
absent,  that  even  now,  after  a  doEen  ditfer« 
ent  surmises,  no  one  can  tell  with  accuracy 
what  the  Venus  of  MUo  is  doing.  She  Uves  ; 
it  satisfies  her,  and  it  satisfied  the  spectator  of 
antiquity. 

We  should  wish  our  readers  to  note  theae 
words,  iht  livee^  for  they  give  the  key  to 
ancient  art,  and  show  that  what  may  at  first 
appear  a  partial,  one*«ided  ideal,  is  in  re* 
aiity  the  most  complete  one  possible.  The 
Greek  statue  liyes^  but  not  the  incomplete 
life  of  the  oyster  or  of  the  horse,  nor  the 
crippled  life  of  the  man  of  business  or  of 
the  thinker.  It  is  neither  feeling,  nor 
thinking,  nor  acting  ;  but  it  is  ready  to  feel, 
to  think,  and  to  act.  The  ancient  sculptor 
shows  us  only  the  perfect  body,  motionlesB 
and  emotionless,  but  in  the  perfect  body  we 
feel  the  presence  of  the  perfect  mind,  capa- 
ble of  the  noblest  feeing  and  action,  and 
grander  in  well-balanced  repose  than  in  any 
partial  employm^it  of  its  force. 

The  network  of  small  independent  Greek 
states,/  80  necessary  it  would  seem  to  the 
efiiorescence  of  art',  could  not  subsist  long. 
As  soon  as  the  fear  of  Oriental  invasion 
was  removed,  the  commonwealths  attacked 
each  other.  Some  grew  stronger,  some 
weaker  ;  the  atroi^  swallowed  up  the  weak, 
and  were  in  their  turn  swallowed  up  by  the 
Macedonians  and  the  Romans.  The  charac- 
ter of  Greek  art  did  not  deteriorate  less  than 
did  that  of  the  Greek  nation  between  the 
ages  of  Pericles  and  of  Alexander.  As  the 
people  grew  undiscij^ned  and  the  writers 
grew  sophistical,  so  the  artists  became  grad- 
ually careless  of  general  nobility  of  form, 
fond  of  minute  detail,  striving  after  drama- 
tic expression  and  sensual  attraction.  The 
grand  beauty  of  the  schools  of  Phidias  and 
Polyclete  turned  into  the  effeminate  grace 
of  Praxiteles  and  the  athletic  el^ance  of 
Lysippus.  Already  in  the  time  of  these 
latter  the  study  of  the  living  model  began  to 
diminish,  and  the  study  of  the  roles  of  pro- 
portion to  increase,  till  at  last  were  produced 
those  works  of  mere  correct  proportion  and 
smooth  workmanship  which  Benjamin  West 
stigmatized  as  '  syst^natio  school  routine 
art. '  But  even  then  the  artists  were  still 
Greeks,  and  still  working  for  Greeks.  They 
still  bad  a  constitutional  love  of  beauty  ; 
they  still  daily  observed  the  naked  human 


body  perfected  by  gymnastic  and  orches- 
trie  exercises ;  they  still  preserved  that 
quiet  indifference  to  novelty  which  pre- 
vented their  abandoning  old  and  approved 
types;  Weak,  cold,  and  flimsy  was  cer« 
tiunly  the  art  of  the  second  and  the  first  cen- 
turies compared  with  that  of  the  fifth,  bat 
how  perfect  was  it  not  compared  with  mod- 
em  seidpture,  even  that  of  toe  Renaissance  ! 
If  the  Theseus  and  the  Venus  of  Milo  make 
us  despise  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocdon,  let 
us  remember  that  they  in  their  turn  made 
Winokelmann  despise  the  woiks  of  the  six- 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  that  it 
was  they  who  filrst  taught  ns  to  appreciate 
that  superiority  which  Greek  sculpture  pos- 
sessed even  in  its  days  of  decline. 

But  nothing  arrested  this  decline  when 
the  Romans,  constitutionally  inartistic,  and 
largely  tainted  with  Asiatic  customs,  be- 
came the  chief  patrons  of  art.  The  season 
of  efflorescence  was  over,  the  plant  was  up- 
rooted from  its  native  soil,  and  moreover 
exposed  to  the  pestilential  emanations  of  a 
vast  mass  of  corruption.  The  HeUenic  civ- 
ilization had  been  stifled  l^  the  Semiticized 
civilization  of  Rome  ;  the  Greeks  "had  been 
crushed  beneath  the  fall  of  the  Romans; 
and  then,  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  *'  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north  rushed  in  to  mend  the 
puny  breed.' 

But  before  this  r^eneration  could  take 
place  the  old  civilization  had  to  disappear, 
and  the  amalgamation  of  the  barbarian  with 
the  ancient  element  looked  more  like  the 
chaos  of  final  destruction  than  the  confusion 
of  reformation. 

Imagine  (says  M.  Taine)  a  herd  of  bulls  let 
loose  among  the  furniture  of  a  palace  ;  after 
this  herd  another,  so  that  the  ruins  left  by 
the  first  are  crushed  to  dust  beneath  the  hoofs 
of  the  second  ;  and  that  scarcely  has  one  herd 
had  time  to  instal  itself  in  the  chaos,  before 
it  must  arise  and  repel  a  bellowing  troop  of 
ferocious  invaders.  When  at  length,  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  last  band  had  settled  itself 
amidst  the  ruins,  the  condition  of  nations  did 
not  show  signs  of  improving.  The  barbarian 
chieftains,  become  feudal  lords,  fought 
amongst  themselves,  pillaged  the  peasants, 
burned  the  harvests,  robbed  the  merchaDts, 
and  maltreated  the  miserable  serfs.  The  land 
remained  uncultivated,  and  food  became 
scanty.  During  the  eleventh  century  forty 
years  out  of  seventy  wore  years  of  famine.  A 
monk,  Raoul  Glaber,  tells  us  that  it  had  be- 
come a  practice  to  eat  human  flesh.  •  .  • 
Add  to  this  the  universal  squalor  imd  filth, 
the  neglect  of  the  most  obvious  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, producing  every  kind  of  epidemic, 
the  plague  and  leprosy  being,  so  to  speak,  ac- 
climatized. The  world,  said  a  contemporary 
writer,  had  become  a  mere  sink  of  wicked- 
ness and  lioentionsness.     .     .     .    About  the 
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year  1000  A.D.  people  began  to  erpect  the  end 
of  the  world,  and,  seized  with  terror,  gave 
their  fortunes  to  churches  and  convents. 

The  ffft  of  such  a  time  necessarily  bore 
the  impress  of  general  incapacity  and  de- 
spair.     The  architectore  aims  at  no  beauty 
ef  form,  nay,  scarcely  at  any  form  -^'hat- 
ever.     The  church  of  the  dark  ages  is  a 
shapeless  building,  where  the  squalid  popu- 
lation could  cower  in  the  gloom,  listen  to 
prophecies  of   impending  destruction,  and 
gaze  at  the  monstrous  beasts  with  beaks 
and  wings,  and  the  squashed,  leering  imps, 
hovering  on  the  frieze  or  cowering  beneath 
the   massive    pillars  like  a  night-mare  in 
stone.     The  Crusades,  indeed,  open  a  new 
horizon.     People  become  less  wretched  and 
more  hopeful,  but  the  long  disease  of  the 
dark  ages  still  hangs  about  them  ;  and  if 
they  feel  hope  and  pleasure  once  more,  it  is 
most  often  the  feverish  hope  and  the  fever- 
ish pleasure  of  men  exhausted  by  sufi^ering. 
They  seem  rarely  to  feel  anything  like  calm 
affection  aQd  healthy  activity.     In  religion, 
in  love,  in  poetry,  in  art,  they  show  the 
same  passion,  endless  and  objectless,  a  wist- 
ful longing  after  everything  and  nothing,  a 
sinking  and  fainting,  a  panting  and  glow- 
ing, a  weak  and  violent  excitement,  where 
groundless  pleasure  mingles  with  groundless 
pain,  a  state  in  which  the  soul,  raised  above 
all  human  concerns,  staggers  and  reels  in 
sttpersensual  longing  and  ecstasy. 

Morbidly  excited  imagination  like  that  of 
these  people  (says  M.  Taine)  is  not  satisfied 
with  ordinary  forms  ;  nay,  the  form  alone 
does  not  interest  them  :  it  must  become  a 
symbol  expressive  of  some  august  mystery. 
The  edifice  with  its  naves  represents  the 
cross  on  which  the  Redeemer  suffered ;  the 
rose  windows  with  diamond^like  petals  repre- 
sent the  eternal  rose  of  which,  the  redeemed 
souls  form  the  leaves.  The  dimensions  of  all 
the  building  correspond  with  some  sacred 
number ;  neither  the  simple  curve  of  the 
arcade  nor  the  simple  square  formed  by  the 
column  and  the  architrave  is  chosen,  but  the 
complicated  union  of  two  curves  broken  by 
each  other.  The  columns  are  heaped  together 
into  monster  pilasters,  galleries  are  suspended 
in  the  air,  the  vault  is  raised  to  the  skies, 
spires  are  built  on  spires.  Delicacy  of  form 
is  exaggerated,  the  portals  are  enchased  in 
rows  of  little  figures,  the  sinuosities  of  the 
stone  work  are  interwoven  with  the  many- 
shaded  purple  of  the  windows  ;  the  choir  is 
embroidered  like  lace-woilc  ;  and,  spread  over 
the  tombs,  the  altar,  the  towers,  is  a  network 
af  tiny  columns,  of  complicated  ornaments, 
of  leaves,  and  of  statues.  The  artists  appear 
to  aim  at  both  the  infinitely  large  and  the  in- 
finitely small,  at  crushing  the  ihind  by  both 
extremes.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  remains 
lost  in  cold  and  lugubrious  shadow.  The 
Ught  enters  only  transformed  by  the  stained 


glass,  blood-red,  amethyst,  and  topaz-hqed, 
in  mystic  gem-like  splendours,  in  strange 
illuminations,  which  seem  so  many  openings 
into  paradise. 

But  while  such  was  the  state  of  things  in 
the  North,  events  had  taken  a  more  favoura- 
ble turn  in  Italy.  The  barbarians  had 
crushed  the  old  civilization,  but  they  had 
not  left  the  country  'absolutely  barbarous  ;' 
the  northern  blood  had  revivified  but  not  al- 
tered the  southern  constitution.  The  sea 
was  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  its  navigation  fostered  that  spirit  of 
freedom  and  enterprize  of  which  the  in- 
habitants of  more  inland  countries  were 
necessarily  deficient.  The  sea  also  pre- 
vented the  Italians  from  becoming  isolated 
from  the  Byzantines,  and  put  them  into 
communication  with  the  Arabs  ;  and  Amalfi' 
and  Gaeta  got  from  the  one  the  remains  of 
ancient  science,  and  the  germs  of  modem 
science  from  the  others.  Gradually  the  last 
kingdoms  of  the  last  northern  invaders  dis- 
appeared, gradually  the  towns  became  inde- 
pendent, gradually  a  new  Latin  nation  and 
language  formed  themselves.  Then  came 
what  was  yet  needed  to  eliminate  the  for- 
eign element,  to  give  the  Italians  a  distinct 
national  life,  and  to  confirm  the  establish- 
ment of  the  free  towns,  namely,  a  series  of 
German  invasions.  When  the  last  of  them 
had  been  repulsed  the  national  life  was  con- 
centrated in  a  number  of  commonwealths, 
manufacturing,  trading,  and  warlike — Pisa,  * 
Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Milan,  Bologna, 
Sienna,  Lucca,  and  Perugia.  The  Gothic 
spirit  predominated  everywhere  at  that  time, 
the  Gothic  style  of  art  prevailed,  but  in  Italy 
both  underwent  a  great  change.  There  the 
imagination  was  indeed  mystical,  but  tem- 
pered by  practical  wisdom  and  social  vigour. 
Dante  was  a  visionary  like  Wolfram  von  Esch- 
enbach,  but  he  was  also  a  politician  and  a 
word-painter.  The  cathedrals  of  Florence 
and  Sienna  are  Gothic  structures  like  those  of 
Cologne  and  Rheims,  but  they  belong  to  in- 
dependent, prosperous  southern  cities.  The 
Italian  commonwealths  scarcely  know  the 
middle  ages  :  they  emerge  from  the  dark 
ages  and  arise  in  the  Renaissance  ;  for  the 
Renaissance,  the  revival  of  Italian  national 
spirit,  of  commerce  and  of  art,  begins  with 
the  thorough  independence  of  the  Italian 
republics. 

But  art  could  not  'attain  to  perfection  as 
long  as  there  remuned  in  the  people  any  of 
the  cankering  malady  of  the  dark  ages  ;  art 
required  that  the  interest  in  the  human  fig- 
ure should  again  become  paramount,  and 
this  was  impossible  as  long  as  men  regarded 
this  worid  as  a  sink  of  abomination,  and 
pleasure  in  its  contemplation  as  criminal. 
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Acquaintance  with  ancient  literatare  and  art 
was  also  necessary,  not  because  it  introduced 
a  new  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling,  but 
because  it  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  me- 
diseval  spirit.  From  the  time  of  retiarch, 
accordingly,  to  that  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
literature  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  humanists,  whose  only  thought  was  to 
discover,  comment  on,  and  publish  the 
works  of  the  ancients  ;  and  from  the  time 
of  Masaccio  to  that  of  Leonardo,  painting 
and  sculpture  were  exercised  mainly  by 
goldsmiths  and  bronze-workers,. whose  only 
desire  was  thoroughly  to  understand  and 
perfectly  to  copy  the  human  body.  The  re- 
sult of  the  labours  of  the  humanists  was  to 
direct  the.  sympathy  of  the  public  into  a 
healthier  channel ;  the  result  of  the  endeav- 
ours of  the  anatomical  metal-workers  was 
that  artists  could  think  of  nothing  else  but 
portraying  the  human  body  and  gestures. 
When  the  public  had  acquired  the  right 
feeling  to  enable  it  to  appreciate  great  art, 
and  the  artists  had  acquired  the  science  and 
skill  necessary  to  produce  it,  art  arose  once 
more,  healthy,  human,  and  perfect,  as  it 
had  done  in  Greece  nineteen  hundred  years 
before. 

But  which  of  the  two  arts  representing 
the  human  body  was  to  gain  the  ascen- 
dency,? Which  was  to  be  the  special  art  of 
the  Renaissance  ?  An  examination  into  the 
mental  and  social  condition  of  this  period 
will  answer  the  question.  Between  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  ago  of  Pericles  there  are 
several  points  of  resemblance  and  several 
points  of  difference  :  the  first  explain  why 
in  both  periods  it  was  one  of  the  plastic  arts 
that  attained  to  perfection  ;  the  second  ex- 
plain why  sculpture  •predominated  in  one 
period  and  painting  in  the  other.  Italy, 
like  Greece,  was  a  southern,  yet  temperate 
cpuntry,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  as- 
pects— ^few  of  them  either  rugged  and  ster- 
ile or  over  fertile  and  monotonous,  and 
calculated  for  the  most  part  to  awaken  and 
foster  a  love  of  grand  shapes  and  harmoni- 
ous colours.  The  race  was  handsome,  in- 
telligent, and  frugal,  and,  owing  to  the 
many  seaports,  had  acquired  a  habit  of  great 
commercial  activity.  Both  peoples  lived  in 
a  time  when  self-defence,  travelling,  and 
amusement  required  a  great  amount  of 
bodily  Exercise,  and  when  the  scarcity  of 
books  and  the  rudimentary  condition  of 
science  produced  a  balance  of '  physical  and 
mental  activity.  Both  practised  a  worship 
in  which  ceremonies  held  a  great  place,  and 
concrete  representations  of  supenor  beings 
were  regarded  as  proper  and  desirable.  Fi- 
nally, both  lived  in  independent  cities,  small 
enough  for  all   the   inhabitants  to  be  ac- 


quainted with  each  other,  prosperous  enough 
to  give  large  employment  to  artistic  talent, 
and  separate  enough  -to  permit  of  a  number 
of  distinct  schools.  The  result  of  these  in- 
fluences, common  to  the  Greeks  of  antiquity 
and  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,,  was 
that  both  Greeks  and  Italians  brought  to 
perfection  one  of  the  arts  which  are  founded 
on  an  imitation  of  physical  man.  But  while 
the  Greeks  had  an  intense  subtlety  of  mind 
and  a  sort  of  pacific  frivolity,  the  ;  Italians 
were  eminently  practical,  eminently  serious, 
and  were  moreover  distinguished  from  the 
Greeks  by  a  latent. irascibility  which  could 
flare  up  suddenly  and  terribly.  The  Greeks 
were  in  the  time  of  Pericles  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  national  life  ;  they  had  re- 
pelled Oriental  invasion  and  crushed  inter- 
nal tynmny.  The  Italians  of  the  age  of 
Leo  X.  were,  on  the  contrary,  a  declining 
nation  ;  they  were  threatened  by  foreign 
conquest,  and  either  actually  sufEering  from 
or  in  fear  of  domestic  usurpation.  The 
Greeks  had  brpught  to  perfection  a  system 
of  warfare  for  which  every  man  had  to  be 
trained  most  carefully  ;  the  Italians  fought 
out  their  quairels  by  means  of  mercenaries, 
who  made  war  an  art  and  battle  a  jest. 
The  Greeks  constantly  saw  and  studied  the 
human  body  naked  and  peifected  by  suita- 
ble exercise  ;  the  Italians  rarely  saw  it  ex- 
cept draped  and  busied  in  some  common- 
place occupation.  The  Greeks  lived,  eat, 
and  slept  in  the  streets  ;  the  Italians  lived 
in  very  solid  and  carefully  fitted-up  houses. 
The  Greeks  professed  a  religion  which  de- 
ified the  physical  forces  of  nature  ;  the 
Italians  professed  a  religion  which  taught 
that  physical  nature  was  the  mere  prison  of 
the  soul.  Finally,  the  Greeks  were  a  new 
race  in  the  world's  youth — their  feelings 
were  fresh,  their  aspirations  simple  ;  the 
Italians  were  a  reassemblage  of  old  elements 
formerly  corrupt — they  had  gone  through  a 
period  of  exhaustion  and  fever,  and  their 
feelings  and  aspirations  had  become  soine- 
what  artificial.  The  result  of  this  diver- 
gence was  that  the  Italians  could  not,  like 
Qie  Greeks,  take  an  overpowering  interest 
in  the  mere  lines  and  curves  of  the  human 
body  ;  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
graceful  repose,  but  desired  action  ;  that 
drapery  and  colour  had  become  necessary  to 
them  ;  that  they  attempted  to  show  emo- 
tion in  the  face  and  gesture.  Beauty  of 
form  was  indeed  still  the  aim,  but  it  was 
sought  for  in  a  less  direct  and  exclusive 
manner.  The  Greeks  took  their  types  from 
the  palcestra,  the  Italians  from  the  market- 
place. Early  Greek  statues  show  us  athletes 
with  handsome  limbs  and  simpering,  vacant 
faces,  undraped,  and  standing  alone,  lik^ 
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^e  iE^na  combatants  ;  early  Italian  pMnt- 
ings  show  us  citizens  with  thoughtful  power- 
ful faces  and  mean  bodies,  loaded  with  bro- 
cade robes  or  armour-plates,  grouped  to- 
gether, as  in  the  frescoes  of  Mantegna  at 
Padua.  The  Italians  could  not  have  made 
single  figures  as  perfect  as  the  Venus  of 
Milo  or  the  Ludovisi  Mars,  but  the  Greeks 
could  not  have  made  groups  as  perfect  as 
Raphael's  Heliodorus  or  Titian's  Assump- 
tion. 

As  the  following  observations  on  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Renaissance  are  mainly 
deduced  from  M.  Taine's  '  Philosophic  de 
I'Art  en  Italic'  and  his  '  Voyage  en  Italic,' 
we  wish  to  warn  the  reader  against  an 
opinion  which  might  be  drawn  from  these 
works,  namely,  that  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance owed  its  greatness  to  the  very  vices 
of  the  period.  Tliese  vices  were  merely  the 
abnormal  result  of  the  state  of  civilization 
whose  healthy  fruit  was  the  art  itself,  nor  is 
it  fair  to  judge  of  the  Renaissance  by  such 
men  as  Alexander  VI.  and  Aretioo.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  with 
Burckhardt,  whose  knowledge  of  this  pe- 
riod is  far  deeper  than  that  of  M.  Taine,  that 
the  vices  of  tyrants  and  humanists  did  not 
affect  the  morals  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation.  We  do  not  think  that  M.  Taine  re- 
ally ascribes  the  perfection  of  art  to  lawless- 
ness and  licentiousness,  but  merely  to  that 
independence  and  warmness  of  feeling 
which,  good  in  themselves,  could  yet  be- 
come bad,  unless  kept  within  due  limits. 
Every  stage  of  civilization  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar vices  growing  out  <^  its  own  peculiar 
virtues,  but  while  the  virtues  raise  art  to 
perfection,  the  vices  sap  its  very  founda- 
tions. The  art  of  the  Renaissance  is  pure, 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  pure  art  cannot 
have  arisen  from  corruption.  We  do  not 
dispute  the  profligacy  of  the  Renaissance 
from  the  wish  of  making  the  art  seem  good  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  just  because  the  art  is 
good  that  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Renais- 
sance was  bad.  M.  Taine  has  well  defined 
in  what  lay  the  real  excellence  of  the  Re- 
naissance, considered  in  its  relation  to  art. 

It  is  an  unique  period,  placed  between  the 
middle  ages  and  modern  times,  between  in- 
sufl^cient  and  excessive  mental  cultivation, 
between  the  reign  of  mere  instincts  and  that 
of  mere  ideas.  Man  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
animal,  warlike  and  bloodthirsty,  capable  of 
exercising  only  his  body  ;  he  has  not  yet  be- 
come a  mere  mind,  fit  only  for  the  study  or 
the  drawing-room ;  he  is  not  yet  limited  to 
the  use  of  his  reasoning  faculties  and  his 
tongue  ;  his  nature  partakes  of  that  of  the 
barbarian  and  of  that  df  the  civilized  man. 
Of  the  barbarian  he  has  the  long  and  vivid 
day-dreams,  of  the  civilized  man  the  intense  ' 


desire  to  know  and  understand  :  like  J;he  for- 
mer, his  thoughts  are  images  ;  like  the  latter, 
he  comprehends  abstractions  :  like  the  first, 
he  seeks  material  pleasures  ;  but,  like  the  sec- 
ond, he  aspires  after  refined  ones.  .  .  . 
He  interests  himself  in  the  external  aspect  of 
things,  but  he  is  dissatisfied  unless  it  be  per- 
fect. The  beautiful  shapes  which  he  sees  in 
the  works  of  the  great  artists  of  his  time  em- 
body the  vague  conceptions  with  which  his 
mind  teems,  and  satisfy  the  vague  longings 
with  which  his  heart  is  overflowing. 

The  effect  of  this  just  equilibrium  of  the 
faculties  is  a  robustoess  and  elasticity  of 
mind  which  explaina^the  wonderful  versatil- 
ity of  the  great  men  of  that  time  :  minds  so 
rich  and  so  supple  do  not  bury  themselves 
in  one  occupation  ;  all  their  faculties  must  be 
displayed,  and  each  works  well.  Not  to  men- 
tion such  well-known  examples  as  Leonar- 
do, Albert!,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael, 
we  learn  from  Vasari  that  most  of  the  paint- 
ers of  the  Renaissance  were  also  sculptors, 
architects,  workers  in  bronze,  gold,  and 
wood  ;  singers  and  performers  on  some  in- 
strument ;  besides  being  more  or  less  writ- 
ers of  verse,  from  the  exquisite  sonnets  of 
Michael  Angelo,  down  to  the  rhymed  chron- 
icle of  Giovanni  Santi.  This  versatility 
belongs,  however,  not  only  to  the  artists 
and  art  patrons  alone,  but  likewise  to  the 
public  in  general.  Baldassare  Castiglione, 
the  Chesterfield  of  the  day,  requires  that  a 
gentleman  not  only  ride,  fence,  and  tilt  to 
perfection,  but  that  he  should  paint,  play, 
sing,  and  make  verses.  These  people  are 
never  lazy,  never  weary  :  they  are  either 
engaged  in  some  concern  which  may  in- 
volve their  fortune  and  their  life,  or  ab- 
sorbed in  some  amusement.  Their  soul, 
frequently  upset  by  violent  passions,  regains 
its  level  with  a  rapidity  which  to  us  seems 
like  frivolity.  They  are  so  many-sided 
and  so  impressionable,  that  they  will  ex- 
change Epicureanism  for  asceticism,  and 
that  a  crowd  of  wealthy  and  luxurious  mer- 
chants will  make  a  bonfire  of  their  worldly 
goods  at  the  bidding  of  a  Savonarola. 

Everything  in  the  Renaissance  bespeaks 
the  love  of  form  and  colour,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  fostered  and  strengthened  by  its 
own  productions.  The  houses  of  the  rich 
citizens,  no  less  than'the  public  buildings  of 
the  State,  are  works  of  art  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  masterpieces  of  architec- 
ture without  and  frequently  of  painting 
within  ;  and  not  only  the  absolute  fittings- 
up,  the  chimney-pieces,  the  ceilings,  the 
tapestries,  but  the  smaller  and  commoner 
articles  of  furniture  are  exquisite  in  colour 
and  shape.  Nothing,  perhaps,  gives  so 
strong  an  impression  of  the  artistic  richness 
of  this  period  as  its  domestic  art :  its  oaken 
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chests  carved  with  fruit  and  flowers ;  its 
ebony  cabinets  inlaid  with  ivory  Cupids  and 
leaves  ;  its  spun-glass  vessels,  vying  in  deli- 
cacy of  texture  and  tint  with  the  loveliest 
flowers  ;  its  majolica  vases  of  grandly  rich 
form ;  and  its  enamelled  plates,  on  which 
pictures  by  Raphael  are  repeated  in  deep 
and  harmonious  colours.  Nor  does  the  pas- 
sion for  art  show  itself  less  in  the  outdoor 
sights.  Masquerades  and  mythological  pa- 
geants, arranged  by  great  artists,  throng  the 
streets  and  pass  beneath  triumphal  arches 
arranged  by  Sangallo  and  Pontormo  ;  or  re- 
ligious processions  cross  through  the  squares, 
the  torchlight  illuminating  the  white  and 
scarlet  and  tawny  robes,  the  Church  banners 
painted  by  Perugino  and  Sodoma,  and  the 
crueitixes  carved  by  Donateilo  and  Ghiberti. 
The  rich  merchants,  the  petty  despots,  min- 
gle  equally  with  the  rabble  singing  carnival 
songs  and  with  the  monks  chanting  hymns, 
and  every  one  joins  in  the  free  picturesque 
life  of  the  market-place. 

But  the  great  efllorescence  of  art  came 
just  as  the  civilization  of  the  Renaissance, 
.to  which  it  was  due,  ymA  about  to  break  up. 
The  fruit  Iiad  ripened  and  been  plucked, 
the  tree  had  withered,  the  discoloured  leaves 
were  soon  scattered  about  by  the  storm,  and 
overy  belated  blossom  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  the  frost.  The  Italian  commonwealths 
either  ceased  to  exist  or  were  left  to  crum- 
ble away  unobserved  ;  a  number  of  petty 
tyrannies,  protected  by  foreign  powers,  were 
established  ;  and  the  country  became  for 
years  the  battle-field  of  the  barbarous 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Germans. 

The  schools  of  Raphael,  of  Andrea,  of 
Correggio,  and  of  Leonardo,  deprived  of 
their  hekd,  became  so  many  centres  of  artis- 
tic extravagance  and  incapacity  ;  and  the 
two  tnen  who  had  stood  as  giants  among 
their  contemporaries,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Titian,  survived  them  only  to  look  down 
upon  a  swarm  of  unconscientious  manner- 
ist<i.  And  when  the  Bolognese,  the  only 
Italians  perhaps  who  had  preserved  a  little 
vitality  amid  the  general  decay,  attempted 
to  re-establish  artistic  discipline,  to  reform 
artistic  taste,  and  to  save  art  by  means  of  an 
elaborate  eclecticism,  the  result  was  neither 
good  nor  durable.  The  works  of  even  the 
greatest  masters  of  this  school  are  incongru- 
ous, sentimental,  and  sensational ;  and  im- 
mediately after  the  tumultuous  martyrdoms, 
the  ceremonious  altar-pieces,  and  the  lovesick 
sibyls  of  Guercino,  Domenichino,  and  Gui- 
do,  Italian  plastic  art  sinks  into  mere  mir- 
ror-painting and  ceiHng-staccoing. 

When  M.  Taine  comes  to  treat  of  the  or- 
igin and  development  of  the  most  modern 
of  great  arts — Masio— ^he  falls  for  the  fint 


time  into  error  ;  misapprehending  not  only 
the  nature  of  the  art  itself,  but  also  the 
character  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  per- 
iod to  which  music  specially  belongs,  in  the 
same  way  as  sculpture  belongs  to  antiquity, 
and  painting  to  the  Renaissance. 

This  art  underwent  a  period  of  incubation 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  from  Palestrina  to 
Per»)lese,  as  painting  had  done  from  Giotto 
to  Masaccio.  Then,  suddenly,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  arises  with 
Scarlatti,  Marcello,  and  Hiyidel.  This  mo- 
ment is  a  remarkable  one ;  it  is  just  when 
Italian  painting  comes  to  an  end,  and  when, 
while  political  inertion  is  at  its  highest,  flour- 
ish those  weak  and  voluptuous  manners  which 
furnish  a  company  of  cavalieH  sertentiy  of  Lin- 
doros,  and  of  beautiful  lovesick  ladies,  to  en- 
courage the  sentimen^lity  and  the  roulades  of 
the  opera.  .  .  .  The  appearance  of  this 
new  art  corresponds  with  that  of  a  new  gen- 
ius, of  a  new  tjrpe,  that  of  the  man  mentally 
sick,  full  of  vague  longings  and  uneasy  crav- 
ings. .  .  .  To  his  exaggerated  and  mor- 
bid sensibility,  to  his  vague  and  wild  aspira- 
tions, does  music  address  itself ;  .  .  . 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  music  consists  of  the 
more  or  less  remote  imitation  of  that  cry 
which  is  the  direct,  natural,  and  complete  ex* 
pression  of  passion,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  expresses  better  than  any  other  firt  the 
vague  thoughts,  the  shapeless  dreams,  the 
aimless  and  ooimdless  desires,  the  grand  and 
♦terrible  confusion  of  a  heart  which  aspires  to 
all  and  attaches  itself  to  nothing. 

This  is  an  entirely  erroneous  picture  ;  and, 
in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  suc- 
cessive efflorescence  of  the  fine  arts,  we  are 
obliged  to  substitute  for  it  the  description 
of  a  state  of  things  which  appears  to  be  un- 
known to  the  French  critic,  and  which  yet 
presents  a  striking  analogy  with  hia  own  ac- 
count of  the  gencMS  of  sculpture  and  &( 
painting.  The  eighteenth  century  in  Italy 
is  not  what  M.  Taine  represents  it,  misled, 
doubtless,  by  the  accounts  of  a  few  supeifl- 
cial  travellers  and  disreputable  memoir-writ- 
ers. It  is  almost  a  kind  of  minor  Renais- 
sance, a  very  jog-trot  one  certsdnly,  but 
none  the  less  distinctly  one.  Tho  social 
condition  was  better  than  that  of  France,  for 
there  was  much  less  disparity  of  classes. 
The  nobles,  with  just  enough  to  live  upon, 
and  no  brilliant  courts  to  imitate,  had  rarely 
either  the  moans  or  the  desire  for  luxury. 
With  the  middle  classes  they  freely  asso- 
ciated, and  senators  and  doctors,  princes  and 
advocates,  joined  in  the  easy,  but  not  opu- 
lent, life  of  the  town  and  the  villa,  frequent- 
ing the  same  academies,  taking  part  in  the 
same  literary  and  scientific  feuds.  The  la- 
dies were  mostly  bustling  blue-stockings, 
and  Joined  with  their  husbands  and  broth- 
ers, whether  dukes  or  notaries,  in  the  gpn- 
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eral  intelleetmd  gossip  of  the  provincial 
towns.  In  such  a  society  a  professed  imi- 
tator of  French  fastness  and  rioe,  like  the 
Abate  Parini's  €Hovin  ^ignore,  is  an  excep- 
tion. The  true  Italian  gentry,  domestic, 
saving,  gossiping,  card-playing,  and  sonnet- 
eering, can  be  seen  in  Goldoni's  plays,  but 
nowhere  so  well  perhaps  as  in  the  burlesque 
poem  '  Cicerone*  of  the  jolly  Passeroni. 
That  the  type  of  Werther  or  Ren6,  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  North  till  the  end  of 
the  century,  could  not  possibly  have  influ- 
enced Italian  music  fifty  years  earlier,  is 
self-evident. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  protest  that 
music  answering  to  M.  Taine's  definition 
would  scarcely  be  music  at  all  ;  for  if  music 
be  really  an  art  of  the  same  rank  as  sculp- 
tnre  and  painting,  it  can  have  no  other  ob- 
ject than  that  of  satisfying  our  love  for 
beautiful  forms  by  means  of  free  combina- 
tions of  sounds,  as  architecture  does  by  free 
combinations  of  lines.  At  all  events,  such 
a  definition  might  suit  perhaps  the  noisy 
and  rambling  compositions  of  our  days  ;  but 
a  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Pergolesi  and  of  Marcello  can  scarcely  re- 
press a  smile  at  the  notion  of  their  express- 
ing *  the  aimless  and  boundless  cravings  of 
a  morbidly  excited  mind,'  or  the  ^  grand  and 
terrible  confusion  of  a  heart  which  aspires 
to  all  and  cares  for  nothing. '  On  the  con- 
trary, those  exclusively  accustomed  to  more 
modem  compositions  would  doubtless  com- 
plain that  the  music  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  too  calm,  too  carefully  ornamented, 
too  beautiful  ;  that  Jt  shows  perfect  form 
rather  than  awakens  intense  feeling.  '  For  the 
eighteenth  century  was  to  music  what  antiqui- 
ty was  to  sculpture  and  the  Renaissance  to 
painting.  Art  may  have  extended  its  limits 
since  then,  it  may  have  become  more  bold, 
more  effective,  more  striking,  but  it  has 
ceased  to  be  so  perfect,  and  that  for  a  sim- 
ple reason,  that  its  own  perfection  ia  no  lon- 
ger its  sole  end  and  aim.  The  Italians  who 
were  the  masters  and  the  rivals  of  Handel, 
of  Gluck,  and  of  Mozart,  are  now  unhappily 
well  nigh  f  oi^otten,  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  music  produced  in  their 
country  since  their  time,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  with  which  their  art  declined 
towards  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Yet 
Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  only 
country  which,  with  respect  to  music,  of- 
fers an  artistic  culture  like  that  of  antiquity 
and  the  Renaissance,  and  a  correspondingly 
splendid  efflorescence  of  art  itself. 

And  this  efflorescence  of  music  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was'  due  to  a  cause  very 
similar  to  that  assigned  by  M.'Taine  for  the 
efflorescence   of  Qreek   sculpture  :   if  the 


one  was  due  to  the  worship  of  h  htl  anu 
mal  humaifiy  the  other  can  be  traced  to 
the  idolatrous  lore  for  the  human  voice. 
It  is  only  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  modem  music, 
the  free  art,  capable  of  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, begins  to  exist,  and  it  is  only  then 
that  we  meet  for  the  first  time  the  fig- 
ure on  whom  its  fate  at  that  time  depended, 
the  highest  type  of  the  executive  musician, 
the  singer,  in  our  modem  sense  of  the 
word.  Before  that  period  there  had  been 
no  definite  class  of  singers,  as  there  had 
been  no  absolutely  independent  musical  art. 
There  had  been  men  who  composed  and 
sang  their  compositions,  and  men  who  sang 
their  verses  extempore,  and  all  kinds  of 
players  and  choristers,  whereas  the  Lauret- 
tos  and  Marcantonios  whom  John  Evelyn 
heard  at  Rome,  in  1837,  distinctly  belong 
to  the  modem  class  of  mere  vocal  perform- 
ers. They  are  neither  poets,  nor  compos- 
ers, nor  players  ;  they  are,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, throats.  It  is  only  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  this  part  of  our  bodily 
organization  begins  to  be  esteemed  \  the 
ancients  and  the  men  of  the  Renaissance, 
who  possessed  so  keen  an  appreciation  of 
the  human  form,  seem  not  to  have  under- 
stood the  beauties  of  the  human  voice. 
People  began  only  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  interest  themselves  in  that  beautiful 
thing  whose  existence  they  had  scarcely  sus- 
pected for  three  thousand  years  ;  but  then 
no  other  art  ever  progressed  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  singing.  If  we  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  these  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  can  easily  understand  how, 
satiated  with  representations  of  the  human 
body,  which  their  sedentary  education  no 
longer  permitted  them  fully  to  appreciate, 
they  delighted  in  the  discovery  of  this  won- 
derfully delicate  and  perfect  instrument, 
whose  beauty  seemed  unrivalled,  and  whose 
capacity  was  boundless.  Our  costly  admi- 
ration of  a  Patti  or  a  Nilsson  can  give  no^ 
idea  of  the  worship  professed  by  the  Italians 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
for  their  great  singers.  Our  taste  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Ramans,  who 
squandered  fortunes  on  collecting  statues 
which  they  could  only  half  appreciate,  while 
that  of  our  ancestors  for  vocal  music  was 
like  that  of  the  Greeks  for  bodily  beauty,  a 
feeling  strong  and  quick,  a  subtle,  intense 
appreciation,  a  passionate  admiration.  Al- 
ready, about  1675,  Balvator  Rosa,  though 
himself  a  musician,  complains  loudly  of  Ihe 
passion  of  his  countrymen  for  singers. 
During  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  singer  is  pre-eminently  the   musician^ 
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the  artist  (virttu>9o)f  nay,  the  two  words  be- 
come appropriated  exclusively  to  him : 
comparatively  little-  ia  thought  of  the  com- 
poser,  still  less  of  the  poet ;  the  universali 
engrossing,  crushing  interest,  is  the  singer. 
But  then  what  time,  what  labour  was  not 
spent  in  becoming  a  singer  !  Nowadays  the 
master  merely  teaches  a  few  tricks  to  a  voice 
which  has  been  left  to  take  its  own  bent, 
probably  not  a  good  one  ;  in  the  last  cen* 
tury  it  w.aa  his  duty  to  develop  the  voice 
from  its  smallest  germ,  for  the  pupils  of 
eleven  or  twelve  generally  had  only  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  voice.  It  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  observe  the  scarcely  visible  bud,  to 
study  it  minutely,  to  direct  the  slender  and 
feeble  shoot  now  to  the  rights  now  to  the 
left,  to  give  the  little  plant  more  light  or 
more  moisture,  to  prune  it  here,  to  graft  it 
there,  until  it  burst  out  in  the  full  glory  of 
efflorescence,  and  could  be  triumphimtly 
displayed  to  the  world.  It  is  curious  to 
read  in  the  book  of  the  singer  Mancini  how 
many  requisites,  physical  and  mental,  were 
thought  necessary  for  a  vocalist  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  what  a  course  of  train- 
ing was  required  before  the  pupil  could  ap- 
pear in  public.  '  Years  were  passed  in  per- 
f ectimr  the  intonation,  in  steadyinir  and  sus- 
taini^  the  voice,  in  giving  it  stoingth  uid 
clearness,  in  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  pro- 
duce and  graduate  it. '  And  all  the  while 
the  master  kept  studying  the  character  of 
the  voice  he  was  cultivating.  When  it  had 
been  slowly  and  cautiously  produced,  years 
were  again  spent  in  tciaching  the  swell  and 
the  shsSkC,  and  in  developing  agility  of  vocal- 
ization— a  quality  as  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Italians  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  swift- 
ness of  foot  had  been  by  the  Grreeks.  The 
master  had  under  his  care  five  or  six  pupils, 
of  whom  the  greatest  care  had  to  be  taken. 
Dr.  Bumey  found  that  at  Naples  the  little 
singers  of  the  conservatories  were  much  bet- 
ter lodged  than  their  less  valuable  fellow- 
scholars,  the  composers  :  they  were  f  c^bid- 
den  to  ^ply  themselves  seriously  to  the 
study  of  composition  and  the  harpsichord, 
lest  it  might  injure  their  chest.  The  school 
was  a  kind  of  vocal  palceetrOf  where  they 
were  continually  practising  with  inexhausti- 
ble patience  and  unlimited  emulation.  The 
thought  of  their  voice  was.  uppermost  in  all 
their  occupations,  in  all  their  amusements  ; 
they  went  to  practise  where  there  was  an 
echo  ;  they  listened  wherever  a  singer  was 
to  be  heard,  and  sang  wherever  they  could 
find  an  audience.  The  pupil  remained  under 
his  master's  guidance  long  after  he  had  trod 
the  stage,  and  even  when  once  free,  he 
still  continued  the  same  inexorable  studies, 
the   same  system   of  refining,    of  listen- 


ing, and  appropriating.  The  singers,  mod- 
cm  athletes,  met  each  other  in  tremendous 
contests,  of  which  the  victor  was  home  off 
in  triumph,  whUe  the  vanquished,  having 
dragged  himself  out  of  the  arena  amidst  the 
jeers  of  the  public,  bravely  recommenced  his 
vocal  gymnastics,  and  prepared  for  a  fresh 
encounter.  It  is  curious  to  read  in  tlie 
books  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  Bumey, 
Hawkins,  and  best  of  all  in  Mancini,  how 
the  great  vocalists  are  appreciated  by  their 
contemporaries,  and  how  much  attention 
,  is  paid  to  even  minute  details  of  perform- 
ance. The  singer  is  esteemed  according  to 
the  compass  of  his  voice,  to  its  evenness,  to 
his  skill  in  graduating  the  sound  and  econ- 
omizing the  breath.  '  Two  little  scales  of 
shakes,  well  placed  and  perfectly  .executed, 
will  certainly  gain  the  performer  great  pruse 
and  honour.'  The  shake,  now  regarded  as 
a  trifling  little  ornament,  is  thus  apostro- 
phized in  the  eighteenth  century  :  *  O  shake  1 
the  force,  the  honour,  nay,  the  life  of  sing- 
ing ! '  Not  to  have  it  is  consequently  an 
almost  social  .crime,  as  it  had  been  among 
the  Greeks  to  have  thin  legs  and  a  long 
neck.  Each  of  the  great  singers  is  univer- 
sally known  by  some  special  mechanical 
dexterity,  and  their  excellences  are  recorded 
in  regular  inventory  style. 

This  high  physical  perfection  was  required 
by  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  public, 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  hear  the  best 
singing,  and  appreciating  every  beau|iy  of 
the  voice  or  of  the  style,  just  as  the  Greeks, 
educated  in  the  gymnasium,  f4>preciated 
every  detail  in  a  statue.  The  whole  popu- 
lation met  in  the  theatres  :  the  lazzaroni  at 
Naples  and  the  gondoliers  at  Venice  had 
free  admission  to  them.  There  was  perpet- 
ually music  in  the  churches,  the  greatest 
singers  and  players  performing.  Music  was 
taught  gratuitously  to  a  great  number  of 
boys  at  the  Ne^olitan  schools,  and  of  girls 
in  the  Yenetian  conservatories  ;  and  the  ex- 
cellence to  which,  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  eminent  composers  of  the  day,  they 
attained,  was  necessarily  at  the  service  of 
the  public.  Every  event,  official  or  private, 
was  celebrated  by  musical  performances ; 
every  little  prince  had  his  chapel,  and 
every  senate  had  its  opera  company,  not  to 
speak  of  the  musical  establishments  of  the 
rich  clergy  and  laity.  The  singers  them- 
selves, however  low  their  birth,  were  re- 
ceived in  all  the  best  houses,  were  courted 
by  the  nobility,  and  formed  part  of  fash- 
ionable society.  Thus  the  taste  for  singing 
became  entwined  with  public  and  private 
life.  When,  therefore,  a  dinger  had  swelled 
and  diminished  a  note  by  the  minutest  de- 
grees, '  the  audience  sto{^ed  hiiii  with  ac- 
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clamatkms  lasting  full  five  minutes  ; '  and  a 
young  singer,  Gizziello,  ^  burst  into  tears 
and  fainted  away  from  despondency/  on 
hearing  the  prodigiously  agile  voice  of  his 
rival. 

But  a  people  sd  passionately  fond  of  the 
voice  required  that  it  should  be  worthily 
employed.  It  was  too  precious  a  thing  to 
be  used  by  stupids  or  by  boors.  Thence  it 
is  that  we  find  among  the  singers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  so  many  great  artistic 
minds,  and  so  many  cultivated  gentlemen. 
The  voice,  however  beautiful,  was  con- 
sidered as  wasted  unless  its  possessor  had 
the  greatest  taste  and  feeling,  and  that  won- 
derful power  of  improvising  beautiful  and 
appropriate  ornamentation  whieh-is  so  char- 
acteristic  of  the  performer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

The  result  of  such  a  preponderance  of  the 
singer  was  that  the  composers  had  to  fur- 
nish pieces  calculated  to  display  the  ability 
of  the  performer  ;  and  as  that  lay  mainly 
in  an  exquisite  appreciation  of  musical  form, 
seconded  by  the  most  delicate  execution, 
we  find  no  music  equal  to  that  of  the  last 
century  for  beauty  of  melody, — varying 
from  a  chaste  grandeur,  reminding  us  of  the 
Greeks  and  Raphael,  to  a  cheerful  richness^' 
charming  as  that  of  Titian  and  Correggio. 

The  structure  of  the  old  heroic  opera,  as 
perfected  by'Metastasio,  was  calculated  unto 
the  same  end — ^the  triumph  of  the  voice  and 
of  the  singer.  A  Patti  is  satisfied  with  shin- 
ing in  one  or  two  solos,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  opera  forms  a  mere  part  of 
a  great  vocal  and  instrumental  mass,  in 
which  she  is  always  subordinate,  and  some- 
times lost.  A  Pacchierotti,  on  the  con- 
trary, had (Hily  one  concertedpiece,  namely 
a  duet,  and  seven  or  eight  airs.  Continu- 
ally alone  on  the  stage,  ne  concentrated  the 
whole  attention  of  the  public,  who  appre- 
ciated his  minutest  qualities.  In  the  old 
opera,  the  most  absolute  perfectioA  of  exe- 
cution was  required  ;  whereas,  in  our  pres- 
ent system,  it  almost  sufiices  if  the  per- 
former sing  with  force  and  emphasis,  if  he 
complete  the  great  mass  of  sound.  He 
could  not,  even  if  he  wished,  perfect  every 
subtle  shade  of  feeling,  every  minute  detail 
of  ornamentation,  and  co-ordinat«  all  the 
parts,  as  did  the  singers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Nowadays  the  singer  is  like  a  more  or 
less  important  figure  in  a  tumultuous  pic- 
ture of  the  Bolognesc  school  :  little  is  cared 
for  his  individual  excellence  ;  all  that  is 
asked  of  him  is  that  he  complete  a  vast 
group,  that  he  project  a  deep  shadow  or 
refiect  a  bright  light.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  singer  might  be  compared  to  a 
Greek  statue,  showing  the  most  precious 


materials  and  the  most  perfect  workman- 
ship ;  a  thing  to  be*placed  in  a  noble  hall 
or  a  pleasant  grove,  which  enhanced,  but 
did  not  interfere  with  its  effect ;  a  master- 
piece, to  be  raised  alone  on  a  pedestal, 
where  every  one  could  approach,  appre- 
ciate, and  worship  it. 

We  may  say  that  the  governing  principle 
of  the  music  of  the  last  century  is  the  dei- 
fication of  the  human  voice,  as  that  of 
Greek  sculpture  was  the  deification  of  the 
human  body  ;  and  the  best  definition  of  an 
opera  of  that  period  would  be  a  series  of 
pieces  beautiful  enough  to  display  to  the 
utmost  a  perfectly-trained  voice,  guided  by 
a  cultivated  and  truly  artistic  mind — a  defi- 
nition which  may  at  first  seem  limited,  as 
does  that  of  ancient  sculpture,  but  perhaps, 
like  it,  embraces  in  reality  the  noblest  capa- 
bilities of  art,  since  it  produces  what  is  the 
aim  of  all  true  art,  the  purely  beautiful. 

In  the  above  passages  we  have  substituted 
for  M.  Taine's  account  of  the  progress  of 
music  the  result  of  our  own  studies  on  the 
subject,  and  we  have  been  forced  to  go  into 
more  detail  than  perhaps  suits  such  a  review 
as  this,  because  in  this  case  it  no  longer  suf- 
ficed, as  in  that  of  sculpture  and  of  painting, 
to  recall  the  reader's  own  historical  impres- 
sions, for  musical  archsBology  has  been  hith- 
erto totally  neglected,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  explain  and  describe  what  is  not  generally 
understood.  We  desired  also  to  show  that, 
contrary  to  M.  Taine's  opinion,  music  at- 
tained  to  perfection  from  the  very  same 
cause  as  sculpture  and  painting,  namely,  a 
deep  national  interest  in  its  material  part, 
and  a  consequent  desire  for  perfection  of  the 
mere  form  as  such  ;  a  fact  which  com-, 
pletes  M.  Tainc's  chain  of  evidence  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  development  of  the  fine 
arts. 

The  reader  can  now  judge  whether  M. 
Taine  is,  as  we  think,  correct  in  his  assertion 
that  art  is  the  expression  of  the  artistic  feel- 
ing of  a  whole  people  and  a  whole  period. 
It  now  remains  to  inquire  how  the  accept- 
ance of  this  theory  affects  our  view  of  mod- 
em art,  and  what  hopes  for  the  future  are 
inspired  by  this  glance  at  the  past.  M. 
Taine  has  himself  answered  the  question  ; 
nay,  he  has  done  so  twice,  and  in  a  some- 
what  contradictory  manner.  One  of  his  two 
answers  is  distinct  and  to  the  point,  the  other 
vague  and  merely  suggestive.  The  reader 
shall  choose  between  the  two. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  lectures  united  un- 
der the  title  of  '  Philosophic  de  I'Art'  con- 
cludes with  the  following  remarks,  addressed 
to  the  young  artists  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux 
Arts  : — 

We  have  no  right  to  say  that  art  is  nowa- 
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days  ezhanstod.  The  trath  is  merely  that 
taifi,  »ehooU  are  dead  and  cannot  redely  that  cer- 
tain, €krts  languish^  and  that  the  future  doeg  not 
promise  them  the  necessary  sustenance.  But  art 
itself,  which  is  the  result  of  the  faculties  of 
perceiving  and  reproducing  the  most  marked 
charactenstics  of  things,  is  &9  dttrable  as  the 
civilization  of  which  it  is  the  eldest  and  no- 
blest offspring.  «  .  .  Sf ou  cannot  deny 
that  the  condition,  the  manners,  and  ideas  of 
n^en  are  undergoing  a  transformation,  nor  can 
you  refuse  to  admit  the  consequence  that  this 
renovation  of  things  and  ideas  must  produce 
a  renovation  of  art.  .  .  .  The  long  exam- 
ination we  have  made  has  shown  us  that  to 
create  beautiful  works,  you  need  do  but  one 
thing,  already  indicated  to  you  by  the  great 
(Goethe.*  *  Fill  your  mind  and  your  heart 
brimful  with  the  ideas  and  feelinss  of  your 
century,^  and  the  great  work  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

This  answer  is  entirely  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  when  the  artist  has  created 
a  type  he  has  done  all  tJiat  art  can  do  ;  but 
the  mission  of  art  is  fulfilled  only  when  the 
typo  is  a  bcautifal  one,  and  although  the 
painter,  sculptor,  poet,  or  musician  can  work 
only  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  re- 
quirements of  his  century,  he  will  produce 
noble  works  only  when  that  taste  and  those 
requirements  are  themselves  noble.  *  Fill 
your  mind  and  heart  brimful  with  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  your  century,  and  you  will 
produce  a  great  work. '  Et  V  (xuvre  viendra, 
says  M.  Taine.  But  what  are  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  the  modem  artist  will 
absorb,  and  among  what  physical  and  moral 
surroundings  will  his  work  be  produced  ? 
M.  Taine  answers  this  question  in  his  com- 
parison b^^tween  Greek  civilisation  and  that 
of  onr  own  days. 

Here  in  Paris,  he  says,  there  are  1,600,000 
of  us  :  it  is  a  great  many,  and  a  great  many 
too  many.  The  brain  here  is  not  in  a  normal 
and  healthy  condition  ;  it  is  over-heated,  over- 
worked, over-excited,  and  this  condition  is 
shown  in  its  productions,  literary  and  artistic, 
sometimes  to  their  advantage  (^,  but  gener- 
ally to  their  detriment.  It  was  not  so  in  the 
Renaissance.  There  did  not  exist  a  million  of 
men  heaped  together  in  one  enclosure,  but 
many  towns  of  nfty,  a  hundred,  or  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  There  was  not 
that  crush  of  ambitious  people,  that  fermenta- 
tion of  curiosity,  that  concentration  of  effort, 
that  exaggeration  of  human  activity.  A  city 
meant  a  minority  {une  elite),  and  not,  as  it 
now  does,  a  herd.  •  .  .  In  short,  the  hu- 
man mind  was  better  balanced  than  it  is  now, 
at  least  for  the  purpose  of  the  plastic  arts, 
whose  efflorescence  requires  a  soU  uhich  is  neither 
over  nor  under  eultit>ated.     The  soil  was  too 


♦  We  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
point  where  the  quotation  from  Gk)ethe  ends, 
and  where  M.  Taine  himself  speaks. 


missive  and  hard  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is 
now  top  dusty  and  crumbly. 

In  an  eloquent  page  of  the  *  Philosophic 
de  r  Art  en  Grdce,  M.  Tainp  has  summed  up 
the  effect  of  this  peculiar  /civilization  on  the 
feelings  of  men,  and  consequently  on  their 
artistic  aspirations  : — 

In  our  time  the  overloading  of  the  human 
mind,  the  great  number  of  contradictory  doc- 
trines, the  excess  of  cerebral  activity,  the 
sedentary  habits,  the  artificial  mode  of  life, 
and  the  feverish  excitement  of  great  centres, 
have  exaggerated  the  nervous  activity,  have 
originatea  a  craving  for  new  and  violent  scn- 
•sations,  have  developed  vague  sadness,  wist- 
ful aspirations,  and  boundless  desires.  Man 
is  no  longer  what  he  ought  perhaps  always  to 
have  remained,  the  highest  sort  of  animal,  sat- 
isfied with  acting  and  thinking  on  the  earth, 
which  feeds,  and  beneath  the  sun,  which 
lights,  him.  He  is  a  huge  brain,  a  prodigious 
soul,  to  which  his  limbs  seem  but  burdens 
and  his  senses  but  servants.  His  curiosity  arid 
his  ambition  are  insatiable  ;  he  is  always  bent 
upon  discovery  or  conquest ;  he  is  continually 
receiving  shocks  which  disarrange  his  phys- 
ical structure  and  break  down  his  bodily 
health.  He  wanders  in  all  directions  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  material  world  and  into  the 
depths  of  the  world  of  the  imagination,  some- 
times intoxicated  with  the  vastness  of  his 
powers  and  of  his  works,  sometimes  over- 
whelmed by  it ;  striving  after  impossibilities 
or  imprisoned  in  f  omuilities  ;  lost  in  visions, 
morbid  and  painful,  but  grand,  like  those  of 
Beethoven,  Heine,  or  Gk>ethe's  *  Faust,*  or 
cramped  by  the  narrowness  of  his  social  posi- 
tion, and  distorted  by  a  monomania  like  the 
characters  of  Balzac.  The  plastic  arts  arc  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  such  a  mind.  What  inter- 
ests it  in  a  figure  are  not  the  limbs,  the  whole 
of  the  living  mechanism,  but  the  expresave 
head,  the  mobile  physiognomy,  the  mind 
shown  in  the  gesture,  the  incorporeal  jMWsions 
and  thoughts  boiling  and  tossmg  within  the 
physical  form.  If  a  modem  appreciate  the 
noDle  forms  of  ancient  sculpture,  it  is  only 
after  long  aesthetical  education,  and  from  the 
scholarly  taste  of  a  dilettante.  Many-sided 
and  cosmopolitan,  he  may  take  an  interest  m 
all  forms  of  art,  in  all  epochs  of  history,  in  all 
phases  of  society,  in  all  situations  of  life.  He 
likes  resuscitations  of  foreign  and  ancient 
*  styles,  he  enjoys  scenes  of  rustic,  vagabond, 
or  barbarian  life,  exotic  and  unknown  land- 
scapes, everything  in  short  which  is  food  for 
his  curiosity,  which  is  an  historic  monument, 
a  subject  of  emotion  or  a  means  of  instruction. 
Sated  and  fickle,  he  asks  art  to  give  him  new 
and  strong  impressions,  new  effects  of  colour- 
ing, new  types  of  face  and  of  scene,  accents 
which,  at  any  price,  can  movej  tickle,  or 
amuse  him  ;  in  short,  a  style  tending  towards 
mannerism,  sensationalism,  and  extravagance. 

This  then  is  the  type  for  which  modem 
artists  are  to  work,  and  which  they  are  to 
reproduce  ;  yet  M.  Taine  does  not  despair 
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of  tbe  future  of  art,  but  expects,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  artistic  perfection  may  be  once 
more  attained  by  a  generation  of  men  so 
over-worked,  over-pampered,  and  over-ex* 
cited.  And  while  the  pnblic  have  now  be- 
come incapable  of  appreciation,  intense  and 
almost  instinctive,  like  that  of  the  men  of 
days  of  artistic  progress  and  perfection  ;  the 
artists  on  their  side  have  lost  that  modest, 
patient,  and  laborious  pursuit  of  excellence 
without  which  progress  and  perfection  would 
alike  have  been  impossible.  The  Greek 
sculptors,  like  the  painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance, probably  served  for  years  as  appren- 
tices in  the  shops  of  their  masters,  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  Italian  musicians 
of  the  last  century  were  educated  in  the 
same  manner.  As  the  greatest  painters, 
from  Masaccio  to  Andrea,  kept  a  workshop, 
in  which  boys  of  talent  studied  for  years,  so 
likewise  the  greatest  Italian  composers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Scarlatti,  Porpora, 
and  lieo,  had  constantly  under  their  care 
two  or  three  young  mtisicians.  To  be  a 
teacher  was  the  stamp  of  talent  and  success, 
and  not,  as  is  now  usually  the  case,  a  sign  of 
incapacity  and  failure.  The  pupil,  whether 
painter  or  musician,  was  his  master's  slave, 
grinding  his  colours  or  copying  his  music  ; 
andy  even  when  already  known  to  the  world, 
continued  for  years  to  paint  or  to  sing  only 
under  his  master's  care  and  for  his  master's 
benefit«  This  humility  of  the  pupil  did  not, 
however,  lead  to  mannerism  as  long  as  art 
was  in  its  greatness,  for  then  he  had  always 
a  step  to  make  in  advance  of  his  master,  and 
even  when  of  mediocre  capacity  he  devel- 
oped his  own  special  talent  to  the  utmost,  in« 
stead  of  striving  to  obtain  that  of  another. 
Such  men  as  the  painter  Garofalo  or  the 
composer  Bononcini,  had  they  lived  in  any 
but  a  time  when  art  was  rising  up  towards 
perfection,  would  have  wasted  their  talents 
in  the  most  lamentable  mannerism,  instead 
of  which  they  were  pushed  on  to  excellence 
by  the  mere  force  of  public  feeling.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  that  nowadays  only  the 
higher  branches  of  art  are  cultivated,  the 
more  humble  or  ephemeral  branches  of  art 
being  thrown  aside  by  mediocre  talent,  and 
gi^en  to  mere  artificers,  jewellers,  uphol- 
sterers, or  toy -makers.  In  the  Renaissance, 
on  the  contrary,  only  youths,  of  the  highest 
capacity  took  to  painting  or  sculpture  ;  those 
of  less  genius  became  carvers,  goldsmiths, 
workers  in  porcelain  and  in  ivory.  So  also 
in  the  last  century  only  the  boys  of  creative 
talent  became  composers,  while  the  partially 
gifted  became  singers,  and  from  this  wise 
humility  sprang  the  great  excellence  to  which 
the  secondary  branches  of  art  were  brought. 
But  the  greatest  painters,  sculptors,  and 


musicians,  on  their  part,  showed  a  never 
satisfied  desire  of  perfection.  The  stories 
of  Apelles^  Protogenes,  and  Zeuxis  may  be 
mere  allegories,  the  anecdotes  about  Francia 
and  Correggio  may  be  inventions,  but  they 
serve  to  show  the  indomitable  patience,  the 
severe  self-criticism,  of  the  artists  of  the 
great  epochs  ;  and  the  forgotten  books  of 
the  eighteenth  century  contain  similar  stories 
of  great  composers  and  singers  becoming  the 
fags  of  their  masters  and  the  pupils  of  their 
rivals. 

The  Greeks  (says  the  late  M.  Beule)  knew 
that  the  durability  of  the  works  of  man  de- 
pends on  their  form,  and  that  the  finest 
thought  is  wasted  unless  its  expression  be  yet 
finer.  They  therefore  adopted  a  simple  plan, 
which  they  perpetually  repeated,  because  their 
necessities  were  [always  ,the  same  ;  but  to  the 
execution  of  this  plan  they  applied  all  their 
science  and  all  their  industry.  ...  If 
the  Parthenon  is  a  masterpiece,  it  is  one, 
thanks  to  its  execution,  for  its  general  plan 
is  that  conunon  to  all  Greek  temples. 

The  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Italian  musicians  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  this  same  simplicity  of  plan  and 
this  same  perfection  of  execution.  The 
groups  of  holy  personages  with  singing  and 
playing  angels  were  repeated  unceasingly 
from  Venice  to  Perugia,  and  the  opera  airs 
from  Handel  to  Leo  were  all  constructed 
alike  in  two  unequal  parts.  In  times  such 
as  that  when  Raphael  could  bring  his  Saint 
Cecilia  to  perfection,  or  Pergolesi  place  his 
^  Stabat  Mater'  far  beyond  imitation  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  mere  forms,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  seek  after  new  ideas  or  un- 
known plans. 

The  general  character  of  our  present  civ- 
ilization does  not,  as  M.  Taine  has  remarked, 
permit  of  the  existence  of  such  a  view  of 
art ;  but  there  are  other  reasons  of  yet 
greater  importance  for  concluding  that  such 
art  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  the  first  place, 
too  many  arts  are  at  present  cultivated  for 
any  of  them  to  attain  to  perfection  ;  for  we 
have  seen  that  any  art  requires  for  its  efiSo- 
rescence  the  strong  interest  and  sympathy 
of  a  whole  people,  and  a  feeling  so  deep  and 
so  universal  cannot  successfully  be  divided 
among  several  arts  whose  special  require- 
ments are  different.  Painting  and  sculpture 
could  never  be  equal  rivals,  nor  could  either 
of  them  assert  its  rights  when  the  reign  of 
music  had  come.  In  the  second  place,  the 
(Bsthetical  laws  of  art  must  be  taught  by  ex- 
perience, and  its  mechanical  rules  must  be 
learned  from  practice,  the  experience  and 
the  practice  of  generations  of  artists.  We 
may  indeed  teach  a  boy  in  a  few  months 
what  was  gradually  discovered  in  -the  two 
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hundred  years  which  sepaiate  Giotto  from 
Raphael,  but  such  knowledge  will  be  barren, 
for  it  will  have  been  artificially  produced* 

The  most  enlightened  eesthetical  edncation 
(says  M.  de  Ronchaud  in  his  excellent  work 
on  Phidias)  can  never  produce  the  effect  of 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  movement  which 
tends  to  make  art  the  principal  interest  of  a 
whole  people  and  the  highest  expression  of  its 
national  life. 

The  existence  of  great  models  seems  like* 
wise  to  indicate  that  art  has  changed  its 
course,  and  is  sliding  back  instead  of  going 
forward.  Michael  Angelo  said  to  vasari 
that  as  long  as  a  man  walked  in  another 
man's  footsteps  he  necessarily  remained  be- 
hind  him,  and  Lessing  added  that  every  im- 
itator spoilt  his  work  by  altering  it  in  order 
to  conceal  his  imitation  ;  so  true  is  it  that 
great  models  rarely  produce  anything  more 
than  cold  imitations  and  vain  attempts  at 
originality.  Another  reason,  then,  wny  art 
should  not  attain  to  perfection  in  the  future, 
is  that  it  has  already  done  so  in  the  past. 
If  we  believe  M.  Taine,  art  is  in  fact  a  pro- 
duct of  the  working  of  nature's  laws,  by 
which  favourable  circumstances,  physical 
and  intellectual,  are  combined  at  certain 
moments  ;  and  nature  is  too  economical  to 
do  twice  what  has  been  sufficiently  done 
once.  Art  is  too  generally  regarded  as  an 
agreeable  occupation  for  leisure  moments, 
and  its  works  as  pleasant  playthings,  which, 
like  chessmen,  can  be  turned  and  polished  bv 
dexterous  persons  for  their  amusement.  If 
our  ancestors  painted  and  composed,  why 
should  not  we  ?  Simply  because  the  causes 
productive  of  great  works  of  art  were  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  those  great  works  had  been 
produced.  Such  works  are  a  production  to 
which  nature  has  devoted  a  special  century 
and  country,  a  treasure  which,  once  be- 
stowed, is  intended  to  suffice  for  future 
generations. 

In  teaching  that  truly  valuable  art  is  the 
product  of  a  whole  period  and  of  a  whole 
people,  M.  Taine  has,  we  think,  likewise 
taught  that  our  century  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing it.  Yet  the  impression  received 
from  his  book  is  by  no  means  a  dishearten- 
ing one,  for  he  constantly  makes  us  feel  that 
if  the  work  of  artistic  production  is  no 
longer  in  store  for  us,  that  of  artistic  appre- 
ciation 18  our  special  domain.  Before  our 
century  the  vanons  arta  have  indeed  been 
appreciated  intensely,  but  separately,  and  by 
the  fenerations  devoted  to  their  respective 
production.  There  existed  at  different 
momenta  a  wonderful  instinctive  love  of 
sculpture,  or  of  painting,  or  of  music  ;  but  an 
enlightened,  impartial  love  of  all  the  arta 
at    once  is  becoming  possible  only  now. 


We  are  neither  scnlptors,  nor  painters,  nor 
musicians,  but  the  possessors  of  the  noblest 
works  which  sculptor,  painter,  and  musician 
have  produced,  and  it  depends  only  on  our* 
selves  to  «»preciate  to  the  utmost  what  we 
possess.  The  works  of  the  sesthetician  and 
art-historian,  from  Lessing  and  Winokd- 
mann  down  to  Rnskin  and  Taine,  cannot  in* 
deed  instruct  us  how  to  produce  master- 
pieces, but  they  can  teach  us  how  to  enjoy 
them.  Nature  alone  has  the  power  to  give 
birth  to  really  great  art,  but  man  possesses 
the  means  of  developing  his  artistic  appre- 
ciation. 


Art.  Il.—£thie9  of^Evolutim  :—The  Ma- 
ture of  Evil,  and  the  Genesit  of  Con- 
science. 

Moral  Quality  and  moral  faculty  are  correla- 
tives. The  one  is  Icnown  to  us,  exists  for 
us,  only  in  so  far  as  we  possess  and  exercise 
the  other  ;  and  that  other  can  energize  only 
inasmuch  as  it  finds  relative  and  appropriate 
objects.  Oood  and  evil,  therefore,  as  moral 
distinctions,  cannot  be  vindicated  apart  from 
an  appeal  to  the  faculty  that  perceives  the 
distinction  ;  and  to  make  good  that  appeal 
the  faculty  itself  must  be  vindicated  as  ver- 
itably moral,  and  not  moral  merely  in  a  fic- 
titious or  psendo  sense, — as  no  mere  dis* 
guised,  or  even  transmuted  experience  of 
utility. ^-In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
front the  conception  of  evil,  advocated  by 
the  expounder  of  the  most  advanced  theory 
of  evolution,  with  the  facts  of  conscience, 
and  to  examine  that  view  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  conscience'by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  reduce  these  facts  to  a  significance  com- 
patible with  that  conception. 

Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  evil  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

All  evil  resoHa  from  the  non-adaptation  of 
constitution  to  conditions.  This  is  trae  of 
eveiy  thing  that  lives.  Does  a  shrub  dwindle 
in  poor[soi^  or  become  sickly  when  deprived  of 
lignt,  or  die  outright  if  removed  to  a  cold  cli- 
mate f  I  It  la  because  the  harmony  between  iti 
organization  and  its  circumstances  has  been 
destroyed.  Those  experiences  of  the  farm- 
yard and  the  menagerie  which  sho^  that  pain, 
disease,  and  death  are  entailed  'upon  animals 
by  certain  kinds  of  treatment,  may  all  be  gen- 
eralized under  the  same  law.  Every  suffering 
incident  to  the  human  body,  from  a  headache 
up  to  a  fatal  illness— from  a  bum  or  sprain,  to 
accidental  loss  of  life — is  similarly  traceable 
to  the  having  placed  that  body  in  a  sitnation 
for  which  its  powers  did  not  fit  it.  Nor  is 
the  exprewion  confined  in  ita  applicatSon  le 
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physical  evil ;  it  coznpreheuds  moral  evil  also. 
Is  the  kind-hearted  man  distressed  by  the  sight 
of  misery  ?  is  the  bachelor  unhappy  because 
his  means  will  not  permit  him  to  marry  ?  does 
the  mother  mourn  over  her  lost  child  ?  does 
the  emigrant  lament  leaving  his  fatherland  ? 
are  some  made  imcomfortc^le  by  having  to 
pass  their  lives  in  distasteful  occupations,  and 
others  from  having  no  occupation  at  all  ?  the 
explanation  is  still  the  same.  No  matter  what 
the  special  nature  of  the  evil,  it  is  invariably 
referable  to  the  one  generic  cause — ^want  of 
congruity  between  the  faculties  and  their 
sphere  of  action. 

The  selection  of  illustrative  instances  here 
offered  on  the  moral  side  may  strike  one  as 
odd,  and  seems  the  result  of  a  certain  fixed 
point  of  view  determined  by  a  theoretical 
conception  rather  than  a  free  and  impartial 
selection  from  a  general  survey  of  moral 
facts.  It  suggests  that*  the  thought  of  the 
writer  has  been  less  about  moral  evil,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  than  about  a  variety  of  emo- 
tional  dissatisfactions  or  pains.  That  such 
pains  are  connected  with  certain  aspects  of 
evil,  may  be  true,  but  they  are  not  to  be  iden- 
tified with  it ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  there 
is  a  very  vivid  gratification  in  many  kinds  of 
evil-doing  ;  and  there  are  cases  of  acute 
mental  severing  or  disquietude  that  cannot 
easily  be  referred  to  any  violation  of  moral 
goodness  or  rightness,  as  when  two  bach- 
elors with  sufScient  means  to  permit  them 
to  marry  innocently  fall  in  love  with  the 
same  woman,  who  no  less  innocently  may 
reject  both,  and  cannot  help  giving  pain  to 
one.  At  first  sight,  then,  it  may  appear 
doubtful  whether  it  be  not  certain  frustra- 
tions of  happiness,  certain  painful  experi- 
ences (moral  in  no  other  sense  than  that  they 
are  not  physical  sensations),  that  are  being 
spoken  of,  and  not  moral  evil  at  all. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  author  is  in  the 
not  very  distant  context  discussing  questions 
of  *  pure  ethics, '  and  of  what  is  *  abstract- 
edly  right, '  this  is  hardly  possible  ;  and  what 
follows  seems  to  settle  the  point.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  above-quoted  passage,  he 
goes  on  to  argue  that'  there  is  a  universal  law 
of  modification  at  work,  in  the  mental  sphere 
as  well  as  in  the  physical,  by  which  the  in- 
congruities  between  the  faculties  and  their 
sphere  of  action  are  being  gradually  but  cer- 
tainly eradicated  ;  and  he  concludes  thus  : — 

As  surely  as  the  tree  becomes  bulky  when  it 
stands  alone,  and  slender  if  one  of  a  group  ; 
as  surely  as  the  same  creature  assumes  the 
different  forms  of  cart-horse  or  race-horse, 
according  as  its  habits  demand  strength 
or  speed ;  as  surely  as  a  blacksmith^ s  arm 
grows  large,  and  the  skin  of  a  labourer's 
hand  thick ;  as  surely  as  the  eye  tends  to 
become  long-sighted  in  the  sailor,  and  short- 
sighted in  the  student ;    as  surely   as   the 
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blind  attain  a  more  delicate  sense  of  touch : 
as  surely  as  the  clerk  acquires  rapidity  of  writ- 
ing and  calculation  ;  as  surely  as  the  musician 
learns  to  detect  an  error  of  a  semitone  amidst 
what  seenks  to  others  a  very  babel  of  sounds  ; 
as  surely  as  a  passion  grows  by  indulgence, 
and  diminishes  when  restrained  ;  as  surely  as 
a  disregarded  conscience  becomes  inert,  and 
one  that  is  obeyed,  active  ;  as  surely  as  there 
is  any  efficacy  in  educational  culture,  or  any 
meaning  in  such  terms  as  habit,  custom,  prac- 
tice ; — so  surely  must  the  human  faculties  be 
moulded  into  complete  fitness  for  the  social 
state  ;  so  surely  must  the  things  we  call  evil 
and  Immorality  disappear ;  so  surely  must 
man  become  perfect. 

The  phrase  ^  what  we  call  evil  and  immo- 
rality, '  indeed,  again  raises  the  question  ;  it. 
seems  to  hint  that  the  words  are  something 
of  a  misnomer,  that  what  he  has  in  view  is 
what  is  called  evil  and  immorality,  but  in 
reality,  he  believes,  is  not.  Still,  since  he 
does  not  appear  to  recognize  anything  else 
that  is  more  truly  evil  and  immoral,  this 
mode  of  expression  must  be  taken  just  as 
additional  indication  of  what  his  particular 
conception  of  evil  and  immorality  is. 

Such,  then,  was  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of 
evil  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  has  changed  it.  In  the  same 
work  he  published  an  acconnt  of  his  views 
of  *  the  moral  sense, '  which,  however,  may 
be  considered  in  some  respects  to  be  super- 
seded by  a  much  later  (and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  his  latest)  and  more  important  state- 
ment, in  a  memorable  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  late  Mr.  Mill,  from  which  we 
shall  quote  as  we  proceed. 

In  the  above-cited  notion  of  evil,  as  being 
in  every  case  merely  the  result  of  non-adapta- 
tion of  constitution  to  conditions,  we  see  a 
capital  instance  of  a  proneness  on  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's part — to  which  we  have  adverted  on 
a  former  occasion* — ^to  extend  a  generaliza- 
tion, which  may  be  true  for  the  simpler  and 
lower  spheres  of  phenomena  that  originally 
suggested  it,  into  a  higher  region,  where  its 
application  is  not  carefully  submitted  to 
verification^  and  would  be  found  inept,  if  it 
were.  In  special  illustration  of  this  ten- 
dency, let  us  take  what  he  says  of  the  words - 
*  right'  and  *  rightness' — which  we  select 
because  he  himself  emphasizes  its  impor- 
tance. External  acts  may  be  right  or  wrong 
relatively  to  time  and  circumstance.  In 
fact,  moral  quality  is  not  inherent  in  any 
action  so  far  as  that  is  an  object  of  sense, 
but  arises  out  of  relations.  Mr.  Spencer, 
however,  contends  that  *  rightness  expresses- 
of  actions  what  straightness  does  of  lines, 
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and  there  can  be  no  more  two  kinds  of  right 
action  than  there  can  be  two  kinds  of 
straight  lines.'  Now,  while  the  notion  of 
moral  rectitude  is  absolute  and  unique,  it  is 
so  in  respect .  of  inner  moral  character,  and 
does  not  belong  exclusively  to  any  special 
sensible  phenomena.  Consequently,  a  given 
act  or  institution  may  be  right  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  not  right  under  others  ; 
whereas  a  straight  line,  place  it  how  and 
where  you  please,  will  never  cease  to  be 
straight.  It  is  not  that  rightness  and  wrong- 
ness  can  be  predicated  of  one  and  the  same 
subject :  there  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
right  and  wrong.  But,  as  has  been  said,  in 
morals  the  true  subject  is  not  an  institution 
or  an  act,  but  springs  out  of  the  relations, 
without  which  it  does  not  exist,  and  in  the 
variation  of  which  it  will  vary.  Taking 
money  is  a  mere  outward  action,  and  may 
be  now  right  and  now  wrong  ;  because  in 
the  one  case  it  is  exacting  payment  of  a  just 
debt,  and  in  the  other  extorting  what  we 
have  no  right  to.  We  may  kill  a  man  in 
self-defence  or  by  accident,  or  by  an  unpro- 
voked and  inexcusable  assault.  The  out- 
ward deed — the  straightness  or  crookedness 
of  the  lines — ^is  the  same  ;  but  the  moral  fact 
— the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  actions 
— is  quite  difEerent.  Miss  Cobbe,  in  her 
*"  Darwinism  in  Morals, '  forcibly  draws  the 
distinction  between  what  is  mutable  and 
what  is  not,  in  morals.  No  physical  act  in 
itself  is  immutably  right,  but  only  the 
principles  of  benevolence,  truth,  <fec.  In- 
tuition says  —  Lpve  your  neighbours,  but 
does  not  tell  us  by  what  acts  that  love  is  to 
^e  manifested  :  that  is  the  part  of  experi- 
•ence.  From  this  it  follows  that  under  differ- 
lent  conditions  of  life  many  of  the  existing 
Amman  duties  would  have  been  different.  In 
iSL  world  where  nobody  needs  food,  it  can  be 
tno  duty  to  feed  the  hungry  :  in  a  world  of 
.immortals  there  could  be  no  such  crime  as 
murder. 

The  externality  ascribed  by  Mr.  Spencer 
to  moral  quality  is  not  merely  an  unguarded 
exaggeration  into  which  he  has  'incidentally 
:  slipped  by  pushing  the  parallelism  of  a  figure 
-unduly.     It  is  essential  to  his  fundamental 
•  conceptions  of  good  and  evil,    right  and 
wrong,  as  depending  solely  on  the  corre- 
spondence, or  the  want  of  it,  between  consti- 
tution and  conditions.     A  view  so  one-sided 
:  and  superficial  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
disregard  of  the  full  facts  of  the  case.     The 
higher  ranks  of  data  have  been  overlooked. 
Without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  new 
tsubject,  he  seems  to  transfer  to  morals  ab- 
:8tract  notions  that  have  been  derived  from 
;the  study  of  physics.  It  may  be  that  a  care- 


ful examination  of  the  conditions  of  physical 
well-being,  including  those  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  would  show  them  to  be  capable 
of  being  comprehended  under  the  general 
formula  of  adaptation  of  constitution  to 
circumstances  ;  out  so  soon  as  we  ascend 
into  the  region  of  moral  action,  and  our  re- 
gard embraces  inner  and  personal  experi-  - 
ence,  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  notion  be- 
comes at  once  apparent. 

Unfitness  does  not  exhaust,  if  it  even 
touches,  the  contents  of  moral  evil  and 
wrongness  ;  and  the  proof  is  found  in  an 
appeal  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  man- 
kind. Were  unfitness  all,  whence  could 
come  a  sense  of  guilt  and  sin,  self -accu- 
sation, penitence,  remorse  ?  Were  unfit- 
ness all,  a  man  bred  to  a  certain  occupa- 
tion and  mode  of  life,  if  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances demanding  other  skill  and  re- 
quirements than  he  possesses,  should  be 
conscious  of  the  same  compunctions  as  if, 
in  some  position  of  temptation,  he  bad 
committed  theft  or  murder.  The  man  of 
luxury  and  refinement  set  down  in  a  colony 
still  in  an  unsettled  condition,  where  na- 
ture in  her  ruder  aspects  has  still  to  be 
faced  and  subdued,  and  the  fiercer  passions 
and  lawless  habits  of  men  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered and  withstood  ;  the  girl  of  low  degree 
and  unpolished  manners  chosen  to  be  the 
bride  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  fashion  ;  the 
inexperienced  sailor  called  on  by  the  death 
at  sea  of  his  superior  ofiicers  to  take  charge 
of  a  ship  in  trying  weather  ; — these  may 
feel  mortified  and  miserable  enough  in  their 
inability  to  cope  with  the  conditions  of  their 
new  situations.  But  their  helplessness  is 
embittered  by  no  consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing or  guilt.  In  cases  where  the  change 
of  position  is  made  by  choice  or  deliberate 
consent,  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  having 
done  an  unwise  or  imprudent  thing  in  under- 
taking duties  for  which  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  due  qualification.  But  even  this 
self-reproach  of  folly  gives  place  to  a  self- 
pitying  sense  of  misfortune  and  wretchedness 
in  those  numerous  other  cases  which  cannot 
be  said  to  admit  of  either  election  or  consent. 
The  orphan  of  tender  years  suddenly  bereft 
of  his  natural  protectors,  and  thrown  to 
stru^le  for  existence  amid  the  jarring  ele- 
ments of  a  world  in  which  he  is  far  from 
being  the  fittest  to  survive,  amnot,  even  in 
the  most  conspicuous  failure,  become  the 
object  of  blame  either  to  himself  or  others. 
If  a  man  is  seen  to  be  unfit  for  his  post  wc 
do  not,  at  least  we  should  not,  blame,  but 
pity  him  ;  and  if  irritation  and  annoyance 
betray  us  into  momentary  anger  against  him 
for  his  incompetence,  reflection,  if  we  arc 
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jast,  leads  us  to  censure  ourselves  for  our 
petulance,  and  to  relieve  him  of  an  office 
which  overtasks  his  capabilities. 

The  sense  of  wrong  having  been  done, 
whether  inflamed  with  righteous  indignation 
if  the  deed  be  another's,  or  embittered  with 
self-upbraidings  if  it  be  our  own,  is  a  fact — 
and  a  fact  of  a  specific  kind — ^that  cannot  be 
denied.  It  must  be  either  accounted  for 
consistently  with  any  proposed  theory  of 
human  life,  or  be  admitted  as  a  standing 
protest  against  it.  How,  then,  on  the 
theory  of  evil  being  only  non-adaptation,  or 
exclusively  and  necessarily  its  result,  are  the 
whole*  phenomena  of  conscience  as  a  dis- 
criminating guide,  as  a  spring  of  action,  as 
an  awarding  judge,  to  be  disposed  of  9  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  education  may,  and 
does,  exert  a  large  modifying  influence. 
But  the  native  power  is  ever  and  anon  found 
exerting  itself  independently,  and  even  in 
contradiction  to  inculcated  precept ;  and 
besides,  the  hypothesis  that  would  ascribe 
our  moral  emotions  and  judgments  to  ednca- 
tional  influences,  always  requires  postulating 
the  pre-existence  in  the  educating  agents  of 
the  same  sort  of  facts  as  have  to  be  account- 
ed for.  If  we  are  indebted  to  parental  in- 
struction and  public  opinion  for  our  moral 
judgments  and  sentiments,  who  or  what 
moulded  those  of  our  predecessors,  and 
what  those  of  the  generation  that  taught 
them  ?  The  series,  carry  it  back  as  we 
may,  only  leads  us  to  the  existence  of  a  sim- 
ilar class  of  facts  which  equally  demand  an 
explanation. 

Dr.  Tylor,  in  his  disquisitions  on  Primitive 
Society,  has  endeavoured  to  make  out  that 
the  ordinances  which  moralists  proclaim  in 
the  form  of  universal  laws  do  not  arise  from 
primary  moral  generalizations,  but  are  pro- 
ducts of  advancing  culture — the  prohibition 
or  injunction  applying  originally  only  within 
the  limits  of  the  family,  then  of  the  tribe, 
and  gradually  extending  its  area  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enlarged  conception  of  the  com- 
munity, till  eventually  it  embraced  humanity 
as  an  organized  whole.  There  is  no  doubt 
truth  in  this,  so  far  as  a  developed  code  of 
moral  behaviour  is  concerned  ;  but  it  does 
not  touch  the  question  of  the  foundation 
and  origin  of  moral  conceptions.  It  ac- 
counts for  a  more  perfect  application  of 
these  conceptions  in  proportion  as  civilization 
in  general  advances  ;  but  the  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong  is  implied  as  already  in  the 
mind,  awaiting  this  progressive  application 
through  the  awakening  influence  of  experi- 
ence. It  may  be  tliat  it  is  only  with  advanc- 
ing civilization  that  man  learns  adequately 
to  adjust  and  harmonize  his  apprehension  of 
the  facts  of  life  with  his  notions  of  right  and 


wrong  ;  but  unless  he  brings  the  germ  and 
essence  of  these  notions  with  him  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  experience  can  ever  supply 
the  principle  by  which  it  is  itsel  fmorally 
discriminated.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
cipline and  gradual  acquirement  to  decide 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  which  thus 
appears  as  a  variant  in  the  moral  problem  ; 
but  the  notion,  the  category  itself,  to  which 
all  is  thus  to  be  referred,  is  original  and 
constant  ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  conclude 
from  the  discovery  that  too  large  an  ele- 
ment of  immutability  has  been  sometimes 
claimed,  that  there  is  no  immutable  element 
at  all  in  morals. 

In  harmony  with  the  general  principle  of 
evolution,  such  a  series  of  development 
may,  however,  be  conceived  as  extending 
regressively  in  an  ever- diminishing  ratio,  till 
it  disappears  in  facts  of  a  lower  order.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  certain  actions  have 
been  observed  to  entail  beneficial  conse- 
quences, and  others  the  reverse;  and  that  thus 
the  rudiments  of  the  faculty  of  selection,*  of 
approval  and  disapproval,  have  been  gen- 
erated, which,  transmitted  by  inheritance, 
have  been  strengthened  and  developed  by 
continual  accretions  of  observation.  Thus 
conscience  and  all  the  kindred  moral  emo- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  *  integrations, '  or 
assimilated  and  organized  incorporations  of 
experience.  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  letter  al- 
ready referred  to,  writes  : — 

Corresponding  to  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tions of  a  developed  moral  science,  there  have 
been  and  still  are  developing  in  the  race  cer- 
tain fundamental  and  moral  intuitions  ;  and 
though  these  moral  intuitions  are  the  result  of 
accumulated  experiences  of  utility  gradually 
organized  and  inherited,  they  have  come  to  be 
qmte  independent  of  conscious  experience. 
.  .  .  I  believe  that  the  experiences  of  util- 
ity, organized  and  consolidated  through  all 
past  generations  of  the  race,  have  been  pro- 
ducing nervous  modifications,  which  by  con- 
tinued transmission  and  accumulation  have 
become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral  intui- 
tion— active  emotions  corresponding  to  right 
and  wrong  .conduct,  which  have  no  apparent 
basis  in  the  individual  experiences  of  utility. 

Against  such  a  view,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  stream  can  never  rise  higher  than  its 
source, — no  product  can  be  more  than  its 
combined  factors.  The  resulting  integra- 
tion, even  supposing  there  were  in  the  pro- 
cess no  loss,  no  waste,  no  residual  quantities, 
can  reach  only  to  the  level  of  the  greatest 
integrant,  or,  at  the  most,  to  that  of  the  sum 
of  the  integrants.  Even  on  this  theory, 
therefore,  the  moral  emotions  cannot  be 
more  or  other  than  is  given  in  the  totality 
of  experiences  out  of  which  they  are  elabo- 
rated.    But  the  fact  is,  that  in  their  strength 
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they  surpass  and  override  experience  of  all 
other  sortSy  and  all  the  inherited  froits  of 
other  experience.  They  overwhelm  the 
mind  with  a  power  exceeding  in  degree,  as 
it  is  mastering  in  kind,  all  other  experiences. 
To  maintain  this,  is  to  urge  the  veriest  moral 
commonplace.  The  spirit  that  is  undaunted 
before  every  other  form  or  degree  of  suffer- 
ing quails  under  the  frown  and  stings  of  an 
outracred  conscience.  It  '  makes  cowards 
of  us  all.'  '  Prima  et  maxima  peccantiam 
poena  est  pecc&sse  :  secundsd  vero  poens  sunt 
timere  semper  et  expavescere  :  et  fatendum 
est  mala  facinora  conscientia  flagellari,  et 
pinrimum  illic  tormentorum  esse,  eo  quod 
pcrpctua  illam  solicitudo  urget  ac  verberat, ' 
&c.*    And  so  the  satirist : — 

Poena  autem  vehemens,  ac  multo  seevior  illis, 
Quas  et  Cseditius  gravis  invenit  aut  Rhadaman- 

thus, 
Nocte  dieque  suum  gestare  in  pectore  testem.f 

Wlicreas  the  smile  and  consolation  of  this 
inner  censor  cast  all  other  goods  into  shade, 
and  sustain,  as  nothing  else  possessed  or 
imagined  can,  under  every  description  and 
magnitude  of  calamity, 

A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience. 

A  mere  subjective  reflection,  however 
"well  conserved  and  reinforced  by  innumerable 
repetitions,  of  good  or  ill,  must  surely  ever 
be  feebler  than  the  actual  experience  itself  ; 
just  as  the  strongest  and  best  exercised  mem- 
oiy  must  always  be  less  vivid  in  its  presenta- 
tions than  the  original  perceptions  of  which 
it  is  the  transcript.  Yet  the  power  of  con- 
science, whether  pure  or  guilty — in  the  sat- 
isfaction and  sustainment  of  conscious  integ- 
rity and  uprightness,  or  in  the  horrors  of  re- 
morse— has  proved  itself  superior  to  the  at- 
tractions or  the  terrors  of  any  consequences 
other  than  itself,  of  human  action.  If  ex- 
planation is  sought  in  the  immeasurably  long 
line  of  ancestral  accumulations,  it  must  then 
be  shown  why  the  accumulations  have  been 
80  much  greater  or  more  permanent  in  this 
one  article  of  inheritance  than  in  any  other. 

The  character  of  these  moral  capacities 
cannot,  any  more  than  their  intensity,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  source  to  which  they 
are  referred.  Let  experience  be  integrated 
as  it  may,  so  long  as  the  elements  to  be  in- 
tegrated are  but  consequences  beneficial  or 
injurious,  pleasurable  or  painful,  the  result- 
ing faculty  can  testify  to  no  other  quality 
than  advantageousness  or  the  reverse.  But 
the  whole  reference  of  the  conscience  is 
different.     It  professes  to  be  different,  and 

♦  Seneca,  SMs.  97.  ^ 

t  Juvenal,  Sat,  xiii.  1,  196. 


is  recognized  by  men  in  general  to'  be  so. 
It  speaks  not  of  what  is  agreeable  or  profit- 
able, but  of  what  is  right.  Simply  to  denj 
this  is  to  discard  the  results  of  universal 
observation.  To  maintain  that  satisfaction 
or  violation  of  this  sense  of  right  is  itself  a 
pleasure  or  a  pain — ^that  it  is,  as  we  have  just 
been  seeking  to  make  out,  the  greatest  of 
all  pleasures  or  pains — ^is,  in  this  connection, 
to  beg  the  question,  by  postulating  as 
already  given  among  the  elements  the  thing 
whose  origin  and  constitution  it  is  pro- 
posed to  exphun.  To  urge  that  the  two— 
rightness  and  profitableness — are  really  at 
bottom  one,  seen  in  different  aspects  and 
relations,  evil  being  nothing  else  than  dis- 
cord of  faculty  and  circumstance,  is  to  ad- 
duce as  proof  the  very  point  in  dispute.  It 
is  just  that  difference  of  aspect  and  relation 
that  has  to  be  accounted  for.  To  establish 
a  new  relation  and  aspect,  we  must  have  a 
new  standpoint.  That  the  two  properties 
may  in  our  actual  experience  coalesce  in  the 
same  object, — ^that  an  action  may  be  at  the 
same  time  profitable  and  morally  good,  ben- 
eficial and  right,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
any  more  than  that  the  table  is  at  once  seen 
and  felt,  is  both  tangibly  solid  and  coloured. 
To  perceive  that  these  two  qualities  coexist 
in  the  same  object  does  not  discredit  the 
diversity  of  the  senses  to  which  they  severally 
address  themselves.  As  well  argue  that 
sight  is  but  an  integration  of  manifold  tact- 
ual experience,*  or  the  converse,  as  that 
our  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  evil,  is  only  the  oi^ganized  result  of  ob- 
served benefit  and  disaster. 

But  the  diversity  of  the  senses  in  regard 
to  external  objects  is  no  adequate  parallel ; 
the  difference  is  much  wider  and  deeper. 
The  moral  sense  has  a  note  of  contrast  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Different  as  are  the  reports 
of  our  several  organs  of  perception,  they 
agree  in  this,  that  their  testimony  has  a  pri- 
mary reference  to  something  outside,  f  and 


*  It  has  been  argued  that  sight  Mbut  a  modifi- 
cation of  touch.  But  if  so,  the  case  is  one  in 
which  the  force  and  the  organ  on  which  it  acts 
are  different  from  the  force  and  from  the  kind 
of  oigan  concerned  in  what  is  specifically  called 
the  sense  of  touch.  The  parallel  suggested  in 
the  text  w^ould  require  that  a  sense  of  vision 
could  be  shown  to  arise  from  innumerable  han- 
dlings, and  not  merely  from  a  sensibility  in  the 
optic  organ  to  the  impact  of  light. 

f  It  is  not  meant  to  dispute  the  '  subjective' 
character  of  certain  perceptions — that  in  the 
phenomena  of  light  and  colour,  for  instance,  the 
differences  of  hue  depend,  not  on  specific  varie- 
ties of  objective  stimulus,  as  Sir  D.  Brewster 
maintained,  but,  according  to  Young's  theory, 
on  local  differences  of  susceptibility  in  the 
organ.  All  that  is  intended  is  to  point  out  that 
in  the  action  of  all  our  perceptive  faculties  there 
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to  tke  relation  it  bears  to  u$.  So  also  our 
judgment  or  recognition  of  what  is  advan- 
ti^eous  or  hurtful  tells  us  of  tke  effect  of 
something  on  us.  But  not  such  is  the  wit- 
ness of  conscience.  Its  distinctive  character 
is  self -reference  ;  it  speaks  of  the  relation  we 
assume  towards  another.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  in  all  relations,  considered  ah 
extra,  the  correlatives  are  equally  involved, 
and  that  an  equation  may  be  read  either  for- 
wards or  backwards.  But  it  is  also  true 
that,  viewed  from  within,  that  is,  when  the 
ego  is  itself  one  of  the  correlated  terms,  the 
attitude  of  the  mind  is  different  according 
as  the  nexus  is  one  that  is  conceived  as  car- 
ried/rom  or  towards  it ;  just  as  the  same 
point  may  be  viewed,  .now  as  the  radiating 
centre,  and  again  as  the  focus  of  conver- 
gence. In  all  questions  of  morality  the  pri- 
mary reference  is  to  the  personal  will :  in  all 
cases  of  advantageous  or  injurious  conse- 
quences it  is  to  the  event. 

A  further  objection  is — If  the  proposed 
explanation  were  good  for  so  much,  it  ought 
to  be  good  for  mx)re  ;  the  operation  of  such 
an  organized  and  inherited  experience  should 
have  produced  habits  as  well  as  intuitions 
and  sentiments.  The  mental  result  attrib- 
uted to  such  a  course  of  experience  could 
only  have  taken  place  if  its  impressions  were 
yielded  to  and  its  lessons  obeyed.  Had  the 
indications  of  past  experience  and  their 
meanings  been  disregarded  or  defied,  its 
results  could  never  have  been  transmuted  into 
intuitive  and  unfaltering  judgments  ;  had 
they,  on  the  contrary,  been  acted  on,  their 
observance  in  conduct  ought  to  have  become 
as  deeply  graven  into  our  habits  as  their 
significance  into  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 
If  moral  intuitions  had  such  an  origin,  moral 
habitudes  must  have  grown  up  with  them. 
But  how  great  is  their  disparity  needs  not  to 
be  told.  Tlie  immediacy  and  vividness  of 
our  knowledge  of  right,  and  our  ability  and 
disposition  to  do  it,  have  often  little  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  If  the  one  has  come  to 
be  organized  and  consolidated  into  direct 
and  unintentional  exercise  of  faculty,  how  is 
it  that  the  other  is  still  so  difficult  and 
painful  ? 

Before  the  moral  utterances  of  the  inner 
man,  then,  can  be  regarded  as  mere  reflex 
incorporated  and  metamorphozed  experi- 
ences of  advantage  or  disadvantage,  found 
to  result  from  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  ac- 
tions to  circumstances,  it  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained (1)  how  these  utterances  so  emphat- 
ically witness  to  something  quite  difEerent ; 


is.  an  immediate  suggestion  of  externality  in 
their  objects :  they  appear  to  look  outward, 
while  the  moral  sense  appears  to  look  within. 


(2)  how  they  are  often  heard  when  any  ap- 
parent or  suspected  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage lies  the  other  way  ;  (3)  how  they  are 
silent  in  many  cases  when  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  is  great  and  prominent ;  (4) 
above  all,  how  their  judgment  contemplates 
always  the  actor,  and  not  the  action  from 
which  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  flows  ; 
and  (5)  how  the  nerves  have  become  so 
much  more  responsive  to  moral  stimulus 
in  judging  and  feeling  than  in  habit  and 
acting. 

From  some  at  least  of  these  demands  Mr. 
Spencer  may  claim  to  be  exempted,  since  it 
is  the  very  point  he  insists  on  that  the 
moral  intuitions  '  have  come  to  be  quite  iii- 
.  dependent  of  conscious  experience,  and  have 
no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual  experi- 
ences of  utility.'  But  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  he  will  go  to  the  length  of  main- 
taining that  our  moral  intuitions  not  only 
have  no  apparent  basis  in  what  he  considers 
their  real  basis,  but  may  be  in  both  apparent 
and  actual  opposition  to  it.  Yet  so  much 
would  be  needed  ;  for  unless  the  meaning  of 
utility  be  so  stretched  and  exalted  as  to  in- 
clude the  moral  amelioration  and  dignity 
themselves  which  are  the  result  of  these  in- 
tuitions and  of  their  victorious  sway — which 
would  simply  bp  to  shade  ofE  the  specific 
character  and  sense  of  utility  into  something 
other  and  higher,  and  to  reduce  the  question 
to  one  of  mere  logomachy — it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  our  moral  judgments  in  many 
cases  are  opposed  to  both  apparent  and  real 
advantage  or  utility,  save  such  as  springs 
from  the  very  act  of  obedience  to  them — 
from  the  fact  itself  that  we  are  moral  and 
behave  morally,  even  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  kind  of  advantage. 

If  the  moral  perceptions  and  sentiments 
bear  no  conscious  reference  to  experience, 
mA  no  parental  likeness  testifying  to  such 
an  origin,  but  often,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
press a  repudiation  of  such  a  connection, 
and  a  protest  against  the  promptings  of 
utility,  on  what  ground  are  we  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  its  results?  If  the  rela- 
tionship is  untraceable,  on  what  grounds  is 
it  asserted  ?  On  a  mere  ipse  dixit  ?  Then 
a  counter  dictum,  supported  by  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  and  the  common  belief 
of  men,  is  as  good  or  better.  As  these  in- 
tuitions now  present  themselves  to  us,  they 
come  with  the  apparent  marks  of  necessity 
and  primariness ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  reasons  can  be  assigned  for 
believing  their  character  as  such  to  be  invalid 
and  illusory,  which  would  not  equally  mili- 
tate against  every  other  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, and  prove  suicidal  to  those  who  ad- 
vance them, — which  would  not,  in  fact,  re- 
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dace  us  to  absolute  and  universal  Pyrrhon- 
ism. If  in  all  speculation  and  reasoning  we 
must  accept  something  as  ultimate,  then 
perhaps  these  immediate  and  inevitable  in- 
tuitions are  better  certified  as  facts  than  the 
past  experiences  and  ancestry  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  refer  them. 

Even  if,  by  denying  the  dependence  of 
these  intuitions  on  conscious  experience,  Mr. 
Spencer  could  relieve  himself  of  the  neces- 
sity of  explaining  their  frequent  obtrusive 
incongraity  with  it,  yet  by  the  obliteration 
of  the  connecting  vestiges,  he  at  the  same 
time  increases  the  difficulty  of  making  them 
out  to  be  its  product,  while  the  task  remains 
of  accounting  for  their  peculiar  and  distinc- 
tive character.     Illusory  or  not  in  its  signifi- 
cance, the  fact  of  that  character  cannot  be 
denied.     There  is  no  doubt  that  we  do  make 
the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  what- 
ever these  may  mean  ;  and  while  we  deny, 
Mr.  Spencer  does  not  assert,  that  they  mean 
— even  though,  according  to  him,  they  are 
— ^a  record  or  digest  of  associated  advantages 
and  disadvantages.    He  maintains  that  '  they 
have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual  ex- 
perience of  utility ; '  that  is,  that  they  have  no 
such  purport  for  us.     Yet  they  have  a  signifi- 
cance for  us  ;  and  if  not  that,  it  is  some- 
thing different,   and  has  to  be  explained. 
Any  hypothesis  that  will  meet  the  case  must 
not  only  account  for  the  fact  of  the  distinc- 
tion, but  for  the  meaning  we  now  attach 
to  it.     Even  admitting  that '  the  experiences 
of  utility  organized  and  consolidated  through 
all  past  generations  of  the  race  have  been 
producing  nervons  modifications  which  by 
continual  transmission  and  accumulation  have 
become  in  us  certain  faculties'  of  discrim- 
ination and  choice  corresponding  to  what  is 
called  right  and  wrong,  that  is  not  enough. 
The  fact  of  such  an  obscure  physiological 
process  going  on  for  ages  in  the  human  con- 
stitution, till  all  consciousness  of  its  original 
nature  and  coefficients  is  lost,  so  far  from  ex- 
plaining, only  renders  it  the  more  astonish- 
ing, how  we  have  come  to  ascribe  to  it  a 
positive    nature  of  a  very  different  kind. 
The  proper  and  natural  result  of  such  a  pro- 
cess would  rather  seem  to  be  a  blind  in- 
stinctive selection,  a  mere  inclination  or  aver- 
sion in  practice  to  certain  actions  or  lines  of 
conduct,  without  reason  or  reflection,  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  like  a  mere  acquired 
trick  or  habit.     But  a  reflex  excitement  of 
the  nerves  consequent  on  the  presentation  of 
an  external  stimulus  is  very  different  from 
the  action  of  a  discerning  conscience. 

But  to  say  that  moral  evil  does  not  corre<> 
apond  with  non-adaptation,  and  that  a  sense 
of  unfitness  and  a  consciousness  of  wrong 
and  guilt  are  incommensurate,  is  greatly  to 


understate  the  fact.  For  it  is  only  in  so  far 
as  we  know  igid  feel  that  we  could  have 
done  otherwise,  that  our  conscience  con- 
demns us.  If  we  are  conscious  of  a  real 
unfitness,  an  inability  to  have  done  better, 
though  our  action  may  involve  evil  in  its  out- 
ward bearings — suffering  and  injury — ^both 
to  ourselves  and  others,  and  may  accordingly 
betoken  a  low  moral  standard  of  character 
and  constitution,  both  our  own  conscience 
and  that  of  all  wise  and  righteous  judges  will 
acquit  us  of  the  charge  of  moral  turpitude. 
That  a  choice,  real  and  not  merely  ostensi- 
ble, was  set  before  us,  and  that  we  per- 
versely willed  the  wrong  ;  the  fact  that 

Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor ; 

is  the  very  ground  of  the  judgment,  and 
the  sting  of  the  retributive  consequences. 
To  hold  that  an  evil  deed  is  purely  the  re- 
sult of  non-adaptation,  is  simply  to  empty 
it  of  its  moral  character  altogether  —  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  moral  category.* 
How  dire  and  calamitous,  soever  its  con- 
sequences may  be,'  it  is,  in  that  case,  as  de- 
void of  moral  quality  as  a  cataclysm,  an 
earthquake,  or  an  eruption  of  a  volcano. 
It  may  indeed  argue  a  low  moral  nature  in 
the  agent — low  afraost  to  zero  ;  just  as  in 
the  case  of  an  earthquake,  or  other  natural 
catastrophe,  we  can  predicate  no  moral  na- 
ture at  all — it  has  no  existence — the  nature 
and  constitution  are  merely  physical — me- 
chanical or  chemical.  But  tlie  moral  re- 
sponsibility and  guilt  are  equally  low. 
These,  in  fact,  exist  only  in  proportion  as 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  transaction  can  be 
entertained  and  dealt  with  by  the  agent. 
'  A  man  is  judged  according  to  what  he 
hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
not. '  Evil  considered  in  its  outward  opera- 
tion and  relations  does  not  belong  to  ethics 
at  all,  but  to  physics  {(pvaig). 

It  is  in  truth  one  of  the  peculiar  defects 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  system,  that  it  places  all 
human  history  beyond  the  pale  of  morality. 
We  have  objected  to  him  too  much  confin- 
ing his  regard  to  the  outward  and  material 
aspects  of  actions,  and  overlooking  the 
higher  and  inner  facts  of  consciousness. 
But  that,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  necessary 

♦  *  Die  Moralische  Preiheft  ist  nicht  blosse 
MOglichkeit  sich  einer  gegebenen  Ordnimg  der 
Dinge,  sei  es  einer  metaphysischen  (religidsen) 
Oder  einer  pbysischen  (naturalistischen)  zu  un- 

terwerfen Sie  bezieht  sich  nicht 

auf  eine  dem  Menschen  vorausgesetze  und  jen- 
seitige  Ordnuntr,  weder  den  Wlilen  Gottes  noch 
das  Weltgesetz.'  And  the  theory  based  on  this 
latter  be  calls  appropriately  enough  *  die  natural- 
istische,  das  heisst  unmorallsche  Moral.' — 
Moral  u.  Bdigion  naeh  ihrem  gegenncUigeii  Ver- 
hmnin,  von  Otto  Pfleidcrer.    S.  162. 
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consequence  of  his  system.  Under  such  a 
system  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  do 
otherwise,  if  he  would.  If  morality  consists 
in  adaptation,  there  are  only  two  stages  in 
which  morality  is  possible  for  man — ^those 
of  his  perfectly  anti-social  and  his  perfectly 
social  state,  in  each  of  which  he  is  in  har- 
mony with  his  circumstances.  For  all  the  in- 
evitable millenniums  that  intervene,  embrac- 
ing whatever  there  is  of  deepest  interest,  or 
noble  effort,  or  high  aspiration  for  the 
human  heart,  there  is  and  can  be  no  moral- 
ity. In  an  ethical  point  of  view,  he  virtu- 
ally reduces  the  history  of  the  race  to  two 
termini,  with  a  long  span  of  transition  be- 
tween them,  which  traverses  a  moral  void. 
The  prospect  of  an  ultimately  perfect  and 
moral  humanity  is  a  sorry  compensation  to 
the  generations — 

Cursed  as  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest 
nature's  rule — 

that  must  form  the  stepping-stones  to  that 
shadowy  good.  The  postponement  of  a 
possible  ethical  life  seems  to  sink  the  inter- 
ests of  the  individual  under  those  of  an 
aggregate  humanity,  and  is  surely  at  variance 
with  the  primary  place  Mr.  Spencer  generally 
gives  to  individual  men,  to  whose  welfare 
he  subordinates  all  corporate  forms  of  life, 
which  are,  in  his  view,  to  be  justified  only 
as  they  subsen^e  the  good  of  their  constitu- 
ent units. 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  evidence  of 
the  essentially  non-moral  (not  immoral)  char- 
acter of  the  unfitness  Mr.  Spencer  ascribes 
to  man  for  his  present  conditions,  it  is  the 
account  given  of  its  origin.  The  human 
being,  it  is  assumed,  was  originally  fitted  for 
his  circumstances,  and  in  harmony  with 
these  ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  the  alter- 
ation in  his  conditions  of  life,  he  is  now  ill- 
adapted  t6  them,  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  re- 
mains of  that  primitive  constitution  which 
he  was  blameless — if  not  meritorious  —  in 
having,  and  which  can  be  changed  only  by 
the  gradual  reactive  influence  of  his  new  cir- 
cumstances ;  —  a  process  independent  of 
himself,  and  which  he  can  neither  hasten 
nor  retard.  There  really  is,  there  can  be, 
no  responsibility  in  the  matter.  But  an 
atmospnere  of  freedom  and  responsibility  is 
essential  to  moral  life.  According  to  this 
theory,  nnan  is  the  creature  of  circumstance, 
which  is  remoulding  him  as  fast  as  it  may  ; 
— and  if  the  inveteracy  of  his  old  nature  is 
an  obstacle  now,  that  is  but  the  correlative 
of  the  other  fact  of  its  deep  ingrained 
perfection  at  an  earlier  stage. 

Such  a  morality  (so-cfdled)  is  not  only 
thus  inconsistent  with  conscience  ;  it  is  in 
itself  neither  ultimate  nor  constant.     It  is  a 


needle  without  polarity,  and  may  box  thi 
compass  round  ;  it  points  only  to  the  prow 
(for  .the  sailing  course  is  ever  in  the  line  of 
adaptation),  and  is  therefore  determined  by 
that  which  it  is  required  to  guide.  It  is  a 
judge  whose  decrees  are  various  and  incon- 
stant, because  it  decides  not.  the  case  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  law,  but  constructs  the  law 
in  conformity  with  the  case.  Its  change- 
ableness  we  have  just  seen — and  seen  to 
be  *  the  cause  of  all  our  woe. '  It  veers  so 
nimbly  that  we  can  only  follow,  lagging,  at 
a  distance,  and  hence  all  imperfection  and 
evil.  *  Mani '  we  are  told,  *  needed  one 
moral  constitution  to  fit  him  for  his  original 
state  ;  he  needed  another  to  fit  him  for  his 
present  state. '  *  His  primary  circumstances 
required  that  he  should  sacrifice  the  welfare 
of  other  beings  to  his  own  ;  his  present  cir- 
cumstances require  that  he  should  not  sacri- 
fice the  welfare  of  other  beings  to  his  own. ' 
Right,  then,  varies  with  circumstances, — 
may  vary  even  to  reversal.  This  makes 
short  work  not  only  of  '  Immutable  and 
Eternal  Morality,  *  and  the  *  Categorical  Im- 
perative,' but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  that 
unique  character  of  rightness  which  '  ex- 
presses of  actions  what  straightness  does  of 
lines.'  But  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
change  ?  Increase  of  population  I  If  mere 
increase  of  numbers  is  sufficient  to  turn 
what  was  once  right  into  wrong,  and  what 
was  once  wrong  into  right,  we  may  begin  to 
doubt  whether  Truth  itself  may  not  be  the 
sport  of  some  such  accident,  and  whether  the 
author's  system  of  Social  Ethics,  even  if  it 
be  quite  true  for  a  hypothetical  member  of 
a  hypothetical  society,  be  not  false  for  actual 
men  and  women  amid  the  facts  of  a  real 
world.  Are  we  then  to  conclude  that 
morality  is  but  an  arithmetical  ratio  ?  We 
may  well  turn  back  to  inquire  what  is  the 
real  import  of  the  emphatic  repudiation 
formerly  referred  to  of  the  idea  of  rightness 
being  in  any  sense  or  degree  relative, — ^being 
one  whit  less  absolute  than  the  straightness 
of  a  straight  line.  Straight  lines,  it  is  true, 
may  point  in  different  directions,  and  per- 
haps it  may  be  meant  that  rightness  is  only 
the  directness  with  which  a  goal  is  reached, 
■  irrespective  of  where  or  what  the  goal  may 
be.     . 

So  far  as  any  principle,  indeed,  is  trace- 
able in  the  maUer,  it  would  seem  that  that 
is  held  to  be  right  which  is  best  calculated 
to  subserve  a  certain  end — ^the  end  prescribed 
by  existing  circumstances.  But  what  of  the 
end  ?  Is  it  good  or  bad  ?  liCt  man  be  per- 
fectly fitted  to  his  condition,  the  question 
remains.  Is  that  condition  right  or  wrong, 
-<-iB  it  what  ought  to  be  maintained  and 
conformed  to,  or  what  ought  to  be  assailed 
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and  idtered  f  Assame  either,  and  for  Mr. 
Spencer  the  result  is  a  dilemma.  If  good, 
then  its  opposite  must  have  been  bad,  and 
vrcB  verad.  Yet  apparently  Mr.  Spencer 
must  claim  moral  perfection  for  each  of  two 
contrary  conditions,  the  one  as  having  been 
actually  realized  in  an  indefinitely  remote 
antiquity — ^a  golden  age  beyond  the  poet's 
dream — and  another  as  demonstrably  certain 
in  an  indefinitely  distant  future.  Whichever 
stage  of  human  development  we  turn  to,  the 
approval  of  the  one  involves  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  other.  If  the  asserted  anti-social 
state  was  a  proper  object  of  moral  approba- 
tion, and  presented  an  end  our  adaptation  to 
which  was  right,  the  same  cannot  also  be  said 
of  the  social  condition.  If  the  present  or  the 
future  state,  on  the  other  hand,  and  con- 
formity to  it,  are  good,  we  cannot  consist- 
ently refrain  from  reprobating  the  original 
solitary  state,  and  the  selfish  character  which 
suited  it.  If  we  will  maintain  the  moral  ex- 
cellence of  both,  it  can  only  bo  on  the 
ground  of  their  de  facto  existence, —  that 
each  is  good  in  its  time,  because  it  is  there. 
But  this  would  shift  the  foundation  of  right 
from  adaptation  to  phenomenal  existence, 
and  bring  us  round  to  Pope's  aphorism — 
•Whatever  is  is  right. ' 
^  There  is  but  one  other  alternative  ;  but 
if  by  it  we  escape  this  Scylla  and  that 
Chary bdis,.  it  is  only  to  be  stranded  on  a  no 
less  fatal  shallow.  Whether  the  end  pro- 
posed by  the  conditions  be  supposed  good 
or  bad,  we  have  seen  that  on  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  it  involves  us  in  contradiction.  But 
suppose  we  decline  to  say  it  is  either  ; — and 
this  in  truth  is  what  the  principle  requires 
us  to  do.  Mr.  Spencer  may  justly  a^e 
that  the  contradiction  is  not  of  his  making, 
and  that  the  strict  and  legitimate  application 
of  his  principle  saves  him  from  it.  But  if 
he  is  rescued  from  the  horns  of  the  dilem- 
ma, it  is  only  by  being  poised  in  mid  air 
between  them— on  nothing.  For  if  right- 
ness  be  merely  adaptation  to  c^.nditions, 
fitness  to  an  end,  these  conditions,  that 
end,  cannot  themselves  be  said  to  be  either 
right  or  wrong.  The  difficulty  accordingly 
presents  itself,  supposing  man's  original  con- 
stitution and  character  to  have  been  perfectly 
adapted  to  an  anti-social  state,  how  are  we 
to  determine  whether  that  state  itself  was 
morally  right  or  desirable  ?  That  state, 
as  itsejf  affording  the  grounds  of  moral  char* 
acter,  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  moral 
judgment. 

Such  an  ethical  principle,  then  (even  if 
in  any  true  sense  it  could  be  called  ethical 
at  all),  does  not  go  deep  enough, — is  not 
comprehensive  enough.  The  only  concep- 
tion of  virtue  and  goodness  it  can  yield  is 


adaptation  in  the  abstract,  altogether  iire- 
spective  of  the  term  to  which  the  adaptation 
is  related.  But  this  is  utterly  inadequate* 
It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  imagine  there 
could  be  any  moral  goodness  in  bein^; 
perfectly  adapted  to  what  we  do  not  and 
cannot  know  to  be  good, — ^to  what  may  be 
in  itself  evil,  or  rather  which  can  be  neither. 
The  end  is  a  matter  of  pure  indifference. 
It  is  morally  indifferent  what  we  are^  or 
what  our  conditions,  provided  only  we  and 
they  correspond.  Our  Ascidian  anoeator 
may  be  just  as  good  morally  (in  this  sense  of 
morality)  as  the  noblest  man,  or  more  so,  if 
he  is  in  truer  harmony  with  his  circum- 
stances.  Consequently  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  moral  standard.  Adaptation  to 
any  end  that  circumstances  may  present  is 
all  that  is  required  :  the  end  itself  can  have 
no  place  in  the  moral  sphere.  For  the 
distinction  (of  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil)  arises  out  of  the  end  ;  cannot,  there- 
fore, exist  independently  of  it ;  cannot  have 
that  end  referred  to  it,  being  itself,  of  the 
two,  the  posterior  and  derived  notion. 
Ethical  quality  is  thus,  in  the  language  of 
mathematics,  a  function  of  the  end,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
that  quality,  without  involving  in  our  an- 
swer the  very  question  proposed.  From 
such  a  moral  void  we  appeal  to  the  universal 
conscience  of  men,  which,  however  it  may 
be  at  a  loss  at  times  to  say  whether  a  g^yen 
thing  be  right  or  wroi^,  never  falters  in 
its  declaration  that  such  a  distinction  is  fun- 
damental and  all-embracing,  that  everything 
is  either  right  or  wrong.  Here  then  is  a 
depth  the  principle  of  adaptation  cannot 
sound.  Yet  it  is  a  sounding  that  must  be 
made  before  we  can  gain  a  solid  foundation. 

The  failure  of  this  principle,  of  fitness  for 
existing  conditions,  to  afford  a  ground  of 
moral  distinctions,  is  thus  apparent,  by  its 
exclusion  from  the  moral  category  of  that 
condition  itself,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
of  that  line  of  conduct  which  that  condition 
would  set  before  us  as  an  end.  But  its  in- 
competence, if  not  more  conspicuous,  is  at 
least  shown  to  be  more  hopelessly  irretriev- 
able, and  its  incompatibility  with  other  in- 
terests strikingly  manifested,  by  its  exclu- 
sion from  the  moral  sphere  of  all  that  lies 
behind  and  beyond  that  condition.  Had  its 
defect  been  merely  negative,  had  it  failed 
only  as  an  index  to  us,  instead  of  positively 
constituting,  and  so  restricting,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  moral  mode,  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  thought  possible  to  find  in  some 
other  axiomatic  truths  a  supplement  for  its 
deficiencies. 

To  the  believer  in  a  Divine  government 
there  is  a  certain  profound  and  laige  sense 
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in  which  it  may  be  true  that '  whatever  is  is 
right. '  It  might  have  been  pleaded  that  if 
a  good  and  beneficent  creator  were  postu- 
lated, we  could  have  warrantably  inferred 
that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  would 
place  his  creatures,  and  the  end  he  would 
therein  set  before  them  to  which  to  conform 
their  lives,  would,  whatever  they  were,  be 
nothing  else  than  good.  But,  uiiortunately 
for  this  plea,  the  principle  suggested  in- 
directly debars  us  from  such  a  postulate. 
According  to  that  principle,  God  can  have 
no  moral  character.  He  can  neither  be  good 
nor  evil.  An  attribute  which  is  relative  to 
a  condition  cannot  exist  anterior  to  that 
condition.  A  notion  which  rests  upon 
another  cannot  also  contain  that  other. 
Morality  based  upon  a  created  world  can 
have  no  place  beyond  that  world.  If  good- 
ness expresses  only  a  relation  of  conformity 
with  certain  existing  facts,  it  involves  these 
facts  as  one  of  its  constituents,  and  in  them 
finds  its  bourn,  and  cannot  therefore  be  pre- 
dicated of  any  being  outside  of  or  bcfyond 
them.  Morality  consequently  is  not  a  form 
of  thought  under  which  we  can  know  the 
Deity  at  all.  A  moral  scheme,  whose  pri- 
mary notions  rest  on  and  have  their  root 
and  origin  on  this  side  of  creation,  can  have 
no  application  on  its  further  side  ;  and  thus, 
even  if  it  could  succeed  in  establishing  a 
science  of  ethics,  could  do  so  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  religion. 

The  principle  of  adaptation  is  thus  seen 
to  be  too  proximate  and  superficial.  Before 
we  can  get  beyond  the  empty  and  meaning- 
less conception  of  fitness  in  the  abstract,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  and  justify  the 
standard  to  which  the  fitness  is  to  be  ad- 
justed. But  it,  })er  ae,  cannot  do  this. 
Even  if  so  far  true,  it  falls  short  of  what  the 
problem  demands.  To  eke  out  its  deficien- 
cy, the  ailment  has  proceeded  on  the  tacit 
assumption  that  the  end  is  dictated  by  the 
combination  of  existing  circumstances.  The 
standard  is  found  in  the  external  conditions, 
and  its  justification  is  given  in  the  fact  of 
their  existence.  But  a  matter  of  this  radical 
importance  must  not  be  slid  in  in  so  un- 
aadiorized,  incidental  a  manner.  An  assump- 
tion of  such  magnitude  and  vital  importance 
cannot  be  admitted  without  some  attempt 
at  justification.  That  justification  cannot  be 
wrung  from  the  principle  itself.  For  noth- 
ing can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  naked 
principle  of  non-adaptation,  whatever  truth 
or  merit  may  be  claimed  for  it,  labours  un- 
der the  difficulty  that  it  does  not  show  which 
of  the  two— constitution  or  conditions — is 
wrong  :  it  merely  refers  to  unfitness  be- 
tween them  ;  but  which — if  indeed  either 
the   type  to  which  the  other  should 


conform  or  be  conformed,  is  a  question  be** 
yond  its  range.  That  character — of  present- 
ing the  type — can  be  gratuitously  conceded 
to  neither  ;  and  when  it  is  unhesitatingly 
and  without  examination  assigned  to  the 
conditions,  we  must  pause  to  demand  on 
what  warrant.  Unless  this  step  can  be  vin- 
dicated, the  theory  is  not  only  inadequate  ; 
it  may  be  untrue. 

The  onl^  plea  urged  in  its  support  is 
necessity.  On  the  face  of  it,  this,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  intended, 
would  be  rather  a  physical  than  a  moral  jus- 
tification. That  we  cannot  make  a  thing 
other  than  we  find  it,  does  not  prove  it  to 
be  morally  worthy.  Nor  is  the  plea,  such 
as  it  is,  well  made  out. 

Man  (it  is  declared)  is  a  visible,  tangible 
entity,  having  properties.  In  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  him  there  are  certain 
unchanging  necessities.  .  .  .  At  the  head 
of  the  fundamental  necessities  of  our  position 
stands  the  unalterable  fact — ^the  social  state. 
.  .  .  We  find  this  state  established  ;  are 
henceforth  to  continue  in  it ;  and  must  there- 
fore set  it  down  as  one  of  those  necessities 
which  our  rules  for  the  achievement  of  the 
greatest  happiness  must  recognize  and  conform 
to.  .  .  .  The  social  state  is  a  necessity. 
The  conditions  of  greatest  happiness  under 
that  state  arc  fixed.  Our  characters  are  the 
only  things  not  fixed. 

This  assumes  the  whole  point ;  it  asserts, 
but  does  not  substantiate.  The  petitio  is 
double,  and  on  one  of  its  sides  at  variance 
with  the  hypothesis  that  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  scheme.  How  can  the 
social  state  be  a  necessity  if  men  once  ex- 
isted in  an  anti-social  state  ?  It  and  the 
conditions  that  arise  under  it  must  be  con- 
tingent, if  ever  humanity  not  only  excluded 
but  was  opposed  to  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  human  character  alone  shpuld  be 
counted  a  variant.  We  may  admit  a  law  of 
modification  and  accommodation,  and  yet 
deny  that  its  operation  is  either  wholly  uni- 
lateral or  without  limitations.  The  assertion 
of  fixity  and  necessity  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  indefinite  variation  on  the  other,  is  with- 
out evidence  in  its  favour,  and  even  were  it 
established)  would  refer  to  what  is,  and  not 
to  what  ought  to  be  ;  and  the  moral  ques- 
tion would  still  remain — Do  the  existing 
conditions  now,  or  did  they  ever,  present  a 
standard  of  right  ?  and  if  so,  why  at  one 
time  rather  than  at  another  ? 

On  the  contrary,  instead  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances presenting  a  mould  into  which 
human  character  is  to  be  fitted,  may  they  not 
form  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  a  mass  to 
be  moulded,  an  object  on  which  that  char- 
iftcter  is  to  be  exercised — not  by  coincidence 
and  reconcilement,  but  by  resilience  and 
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conflict  ?  As  mere  assumptions,  the  one 
idea  is  as  good  and  as  probable  as  the  other. 
PrimA  facie,  of  human  faculty  and  condi- 
tionSy  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the 
one  more  fixed  and  necessary  than  the  other. 
Man^s  character  and  constitutton  are  facts 
no  leas  than  his  surroundings,  and,  viewed 
ab  extra,  form  with  them,  not  an  antithetic 
dualism,  but  component  parts  of  one  whole, 
a  congeries  of  existences  and  forces  which 
mutually  influence  and  condition  each  other. 
Man  is  no  more  conditioned  by  the  external 
world  than  it  is  by  him.  Their  position 
and  influence  are  reciprocal,  *and  there  is  no 
reason  M^hy  he  should  become  adapted  to 
his  circumstances  rather  than  they  should  be 
conformed  to  him.  As  a  question  of  phys- 
ical science  (in  the  lai^est  sense  of  the 
word),  the  result  must  be  a  complex  yield- 
ing and  developing  according  to  the  balance 
of  forces  ;  and,  a  priori,  apart  from  ex- 
perience or  further  knowledge  of  their 
natures  and  constitutions,  we  have  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  balance  will  be  uni- 
formly either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Spencer  himself  in  one  place  speaks 
of  '  conventional  feelings  giving  way  before 
necessary  circumstances,  and  conventional 
circumstances  before  necessary  feelings  ; ' 
implying  that  the  interaction  is  reciprocal 
and  the  result  divided.  But  in  this  view, 
what  propriety  is  there  in  saying  that  the 
rule  of  human  conduct  lies  in  adaptation  of 
constitution  to  conditions,  rather  than  in 
the  control  and  subjugation  of  conditions 
to  constitution  ? 

The  problem,  in  this  merely  physical  as- 
pect, is  simply  the  measure  and  adjustment 
of  partly  opposing,  partly  concurrent  forces, 
and  can  yield  no  *  ought, '  no  moral  element 
in  its  solution.  Left  to  work  itself-  out 
in  its  own  terms,  we  should  obtain,  not  Mr. 
Spencer's  solution — full  freedom  to  do  all 
each  wills,  provided  he  infringe  not  the 
equal  freedom  of  any  other,  but  only  the 
first  half  of  it — full  freedom  to  do  All  each 
wills,  and  can — a  sovereign  •  principle  ■  in 
which  if  there  were  any  *  right '  it  would  be 
*  might.*  But,  as  has  been  said,  without 
moral  elements  in  the  data  there  can  be 
none  in  the  result ;  and  it  is  only  when  we 
admit  an  ethical  regulative  quantity  among 
the  factors  that  we  can  obtain  a  formula  of 
life  and  conduct  in  terms  of  duty.  It  is 
then  to  this  new  power  of  ^perior  rank  in 
all  questions  of  morals  that  we  have  to  look 
as  a  determinant,  and  not  to  a  mere  adjust- 
ment of  the  lower  agencies,  inter  se,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  various  physical  moments 
and  conditions  into  a  resultant  of  action. 
When  this  supreme  modifying  and  directing 
influence  is  taken  into  account,  instead  of 


the  resulting  rule  being  adaptation  of  human 
constitution  to  existing  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, may  it  not  be  subjection  of 
these  conditions  to  its  higher  needs,  read* 
justment  of  them  in  some  cases,  its  resist- 
ance and  revolt  from  them  in  others  ? 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  man  was 
originally  placed  in  a  solitary  and  anti-social 
state,  so  far  from  that  state  representing  a 
true  and  right  pattern  of  life  for  him,  may 
it  not  have  been  the  task  and  discipline  ap- 
pointed him,  loyally  to  follow  the  inner  law 
through  all  the  mingled  maze  of  favouring 
and  adverse  influences  that  surrounded  him, 
— may  not  that  state  be  considered  as  a  ma- 
chinery for  the  exercise  and  development, 
through  antagonism,  of  powers  and  forms 
of  activity  recoiling  from  and  contrasting 
with  its  demands  ?  If  not,  if  such  a  condi- 
tion really  did  exhibit  the  plan  on  which  his 
life  should  be  shaped,  how  can  we  account 
for  things  ever  becoming  different  ? 

If  it  should  be  said  that  this  is  arguing  to 
the  same  end  as  Mr.  Spencer  himself  ;  that 
it  is  the  very  aim  he  has  in  view  to  show 
that  men  were  not  intended  to  remain  in  an 
anti-social  condition,  but  to  pass  beyond  it 
to  the  state  of  perfect  association  ;  and  that 
while  under  the  impression  wa  are  opposing 
him,  we  are  in  reality  beating  our  own  shad- 
ow ; — our  reply  is,  that  then  the  principle  of 
adaptation  as  the  foundation  of  morals  must 
be  given  up.  If  suqh  a  deviation  from  ex- 
isting conditions  was  right,  the  ground  of 
that  rightness  cannot  be  found  in  conformi- 
ty to  these  conditions.  If  adaptation  con- 
stitutes right  and  good,  then  it  had  been 
the  duty  of  primitive  man  to  have  comport- 
ed himself  in  accordance  with  his  circum- 
stances, to  have  harmonized  with  them  and 
to  have  perpetuated  them. 

The  fact  that  men  entered  into  and  re- 
mained in  the  associated  state,  Mr.  Spencer 
tells  us  '  implies  that  on  the  whole  they 
found  it  preferable  to  the  isolated  one  ;  that 
they  obtained  a  greater  sum  total  of  gratifi- 
cation under  it ;  that  it  afforded  them  fuller 
exercise  for  their  faculties. '  But  how  pos- 
sibly could  society  be  found  preferable  to 
solitary  habits  by  a  being  of  an  anti-social 
character  ?  So  far  from  him  possessing  any 
inclination  to  social  life,  it  requires  the 
necessities  of  that  life  to  overcome  the  ob- 
duracy of    his  original  disposition.*     The 

*  *  In  the  preordained  course  of  things  men 
have  multiplied  until  they  are  eonttrained  to  lire 
more  or  less  in  presence  of  each  other. '  '  By 
the  increase  of  population  the  social  state  of  ex* 
istence  was  neeemtaisd.  *  '  The  old  predatory 
disposition  is  in  a  certain  sense  self-maintained.' 
*  Beinc^  by  their  constitutions  made  mutual  foes, 
as  well  as  foes  to  the  lower  races,  men  keep 
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l^reatest  sum  total  of  gratification — ^to  adopt 
Mr.  Spencer's  implied  supreme  motive — ^for 
any  creature,  is  to  be  found  under  condi- 
tions  fitted  to  his  constitution ,  and  in  the 
primitive  arrangement  man's  nature  and  cir- 
cumstanced were,  it  is  asserted,  harmoniously 
anti-social.  It  will  not  do  first  to  prove 
A  by  B,  and  then  B  by  A.  If  your  social 
faculties  are  developed  only  under  the  stim- 
ulus and  demands  which  the  forms  and  exi- 
gencies of  social  life  supply,  it  is  preposter- 
ous to  explain  our  willing  submission  to  that 
discipline  by  the  fuller  exercise  it  affords  to 
faculties  which  are  supposed  not  to  exist  till 
it  has  created  them.  If  man's  '  primary 
circumstances  required  that  he  should  sacri- 
fice the  welfare  of  other  beings  to  his  own,' 
and  he  had  a  constitution  to  fit  him  for 
these  circumstances,  he  surely  must  have 
maintained  them  by  fully  exercising  it — by 
sacrificing  without  stint  both  the  welfare  of 
other  beings  and  these  beings  themselves. 
That  he  did  not,  must  have  been  owing 
either  to  some  flaw  in  his  constitution,  some 
humane  but  unrighteous  weakness,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  failed  in  what  was  due 
at  once  to  himself  and  the  world  around 
him,  or  by  virtue  of  some  higher  necessity 
overruling  both. 

And  here,  in  truth,  in  this  all-embracing 
necessity,  seems  to  lie  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  Such  a  scheme  affords  no  place 
for  freedom  and  responsibility,  and  this  is 
its  radical  taint.  It  is  at  the  foundation 
really  a  scheme  of  the  most  absolute  and 
impersonal  fatalism.  All  social  movement  is 
linked  in  an  unbroken  series  of  causal  con- 
nection, originating,  not  in  character,  but 
in  external  facts  and  anterior  impulse  or 
destiny.  It  is  not  that  we  are  encompassed 
with  an  irresistible  necessity  ;  we  are  our- 
selves part  of  the  necessity  ;  it  is  an  all-per- 
vading tendency,  with  nothing  left  to  offer 
resistance  ;  a  system  of  evolution,  of  which 
the  first  posited  arrangement — posited,  with 
what  degree  of  consistency  remains  to  be 
seen,  by  a  Divine  purpose  and  power— con- 
tained in  germ  every  subsequent  detail,  to 
be  unfolded  in  strict  accordance  with  laws, 
similar  to  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  which 
dominate  the  whole.  It  contemplates  only 
a  great  mechanism,  or  at  best  oiganism,  in 
which  the  forces  of  animal  life  and  intelli- 
gence stand  in  the  same  relation  as  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  forces  hold  in  a  machine 
of  human  construction.  All  that  can  be 
recognized  as  constituting  personality  is  ex- 


alive  in  each  other  the  old  propensities^  after  the 
original  need  for  them  has  in  great  measure 
ceased. ' — Social  Statics.    The  italics  are  ours. 


eluded,  and  the  human  factor  is  but  a  devel^ 
opment  of  circumstances. 

No  view  of  life  and  the  universe  was  ever 
t^onceived  more  paralyzing,  more  morally 
eviscerating.  Even  the  highest  supra-lapsa- 
rian  Calvinism,  in  its  most  absolute  tyranny 
over  the  human  soul,  still  admitted  an  atti- 
tude of  self-assertion  and  protest,  by  the 
objectivity  it  assigned  to  the  sovereign 
power,  and — if  at  the  expense  of  the  stem 
and  intolerant  spirit  of  assured  election — 
afforded  under  its  enslaving  decree  an  op- 
portunity for  some  play  and  possibility  of 
doubling,  by  the  very  arbitrariness  of  its 
predestination — of  which  the  line  of  inci- 
dence is  in  every  case  uncertain.  If,  in  one 
view,  it  tended  to  crush  and  deaden  personal 
effort,  and  the  sense  of  responsible  liberty, 
in  another,  it  roused  and  sustained  the  will 
to  a  sublime  daring  and  heroism,  through 
the  belief  in  a  power  in  though  not  of  it,  by 
which  it  was  animated,  and  which  with  evil 
constituted  a  virtual  dualism  in  eternal  war- 
fare, that  yet  somehow,  it  was  believed, 
could  not  but  issue  in  ultimate  triumph  for 
the  good.  The  darkest  shadow  of  a  Fate 
that  ever  brooded  over  the  Greek  spirit  waa 
something  different  from  and  opposed  to 
that  spirit,  which  eyer  rose  against  it  in 
heroic  if  long  bootless  struggle  ;  and  even 
its  mysterious  power  and  presence,  at  first 
awakened  by  wilful  crime,  was  conceived  as 
at  length  to  be  conquered  or  evaded  by  per- 
sistent devotion  and  virtuous  suffering. 
Thus  an  element  of  tragedy  and  grandeur 
supported  the  human  heart  under  its  most 
oppressive  and  appalling  sense  of  At6  and 
Erinnys.  There  is  ever  an  outlet  from  the 
labyrinth  and  terrible  involvement.  By  a 
self-denying  devotion  to  Duty  and  Right, 
through  toil,  and  pain,  and  sorrow,  even 
the  Furies  may  be  converted  into  the 
Eumenides.  And  clear  through  all  and 
boldly  pronounced  is  the  fact  of  human  ac- 
countability. That,  indeed,  is  the  lumin- 
ous back-ground  from  which  the  whole  is 
projected,  and  which  alone  gives  it  signifi- 
cance and  relief.  An  ineradicable  sense  of 
responsibility  was  the  very  light  that  cast 
the  shadow  ;  and  sacrifice,  expiation,  right- 
eous purpose  and  deed  could,  and  alone 
could,  dispel  the  gloom.  Not  inaptly  has 
Greek  poetry  been  gienerically  characterized 
as  *  the  protest  of  Free  Will  against  the 
domination  of  Fate  or  Necessity. '  But 
here,  in  the  theory  we  are  considering,  there 
is  no  otherness,  no  antagoiiism.  We  are 
ourselves  the  embodiment  of  the  fate.  It 
may  be  a  fate  that  leads  on  inevitably  to  pros- 
perity and  harmonious  order  and  beauty  ; 
bat  still  it  is  a  fate,  in  the  accomplishment 
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or  the  character  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. We  move  in  it  and  for  it,  only  as  we 
are  moved.  We  are  not  persons,  but  in- 
struments or  organs  of  an  impersonal  anima 
mundi. 

These  principles  which  we  have  been  ex- 
amining, ostensibly  propounded  as  a  founda- 
tion of  a  system  of  morals,  are  in  reality  a 
twofold  assault  on  morals.  First,  as  a 
scheme  based  on,  or  essentially  involving, 
fatalism,  and  so  leaving  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility in  no  true  sense  predicable  of 
man,  it  virtually  denies  him  to  be  a  moral 
agent.  Secondly,  as  resting  the  distinction 
of  good  and  evil  solely  on  external  condi- 
tions, it  in  effect  abrogates  the  moral  cate- 
gory altogether,  and  reduces  Ethics  to  a 
province  of  Physics.  But  while  this  doc- 
trine is  open  to  special  and  fatal  objections, 
any  doctrine  which  wholly  extemidizes  the 
grounds  of  good  and  evil  is  perilous  and  un- 
true. The  distinction  of  objective  right 
and  subjective  moral  feeling  or  intuition 
may  be  useful  for  analytical  purposes  ;  but 
if  carried  beyond  this,  and  employed  to  ex- 
press a  real  separation  and  moral  difference, 
it  becomes  unethical  and  misleading.  The 
idea  o^  Right  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  conception  of  Personality,  and  there  is 
no  Tightness  of  a  moral  character — though 
there  may  be  right  angles  and  .  right  or 
straight  lines — save  in  the  actions  of  a  per- 
son, performed  under  his  own  moral  sanc- 
tions, as  the  voice  of  Reason.  /Morality  in- 
cludes both  the  objective  and  the  subjective, 
and  results  from  their  relation.  To  maintain 
absolute  moral  ideas  with  only  relative  moral 
sanctions,  is  a  hopeless  task  :  the  one  falls 
back  into  the  sphere  of  Physics,  and  the 
other  becomes  adventitious  and  empirical. 

It  is  equally  erroneous  and  dangerous  to 
place  the  idea  of  good  in  the  inner  disposi- 
tion and  intention,  or  wholly  in  the  outer 
and  visible  deed.  This  question  was  brought 
pretty  fully  into  light  at  the  Reformation, 
in  the  discussions  that  arose  regarding  good 
works.  The  Roman  Catholic  view  made 
the  notion  of  good  works  dependent  on  ex- 
ternal conditions,  and  distinguished  works 
of  satisfaction  from  works  of  supererogation, 
just  as  it  divided  sins  into  venial  and  mortal. 
To  this  the  Protestant  view  at  once  present- 
ed a  sharp  contradiction.  According  to 
Luther,  the  idea  of  good  depended  solely 
on  inner  conditions,  being  the  outcome  of 
faith  ;  and  in  virtue  of  its  common  source 
all  good  was  to  him  equally  good,  and  all 
sin  equally  sin.  In  the  later  phases  of  his 
thought,  this  partial  view  was  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  in  which  the  dogmatical  threatened 
to  overpower  the  ethical.     The  conception 


of  good,  indeed,  which  associates  it  exclu- 
sive! v  with  internal  conditions,  is  liable 
either  to  dissipate  into  an  ideal  subtlety,  or 
to  degenerate  into  a  dogmatic  petrifaction. 
True  as  it  may  be  that  all  good  works,  in 
relation  to  their  common  root  in  faith,  arc 
equal  ;  it  is  also  true  that,  in  their  relation 
to  each  other,  they  are  not  equal,  and  that 
betw^een  a  trivial  right  act  and  a  holy  duty 
there  is  a  difference  even  in  respect  of  the 
power  of  faith  exercised  in  each. 

Zwingle  and  the  Reformed  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  deeply  impressed  with  the  need 
there  was  for  a  thorough  reform  of  exter- 
nal life,  while  avoiding  Luther's  error,  fell 
into  a  position  partial  on  the  other  side,  by 
the  stress  they  laid  on  the  visible  manifesta- 
tion, the  realized  action.  *  While  Luther's 
main  object, '  writes  Ranke,  in  his  '  History 
of  the  Reformation,'  *  *  was  a  reform  of 
doctrine,  which,  he  thought,  would  be  nec- 
essarily followed  by  that  of  life  and  morals, 
Zwingle  aimed  directly  at  the  improvement 
of  life  ;  he  kept  mainly  in  view  the  practi- 
cal significancy  of  Scripture  as  a  whole  ;  his 
original  views  were  of  a  moral  and  political 
nature.  Hence  his  labours  were  tinged 
with  a  wholly  peculiar  colour.'  The  doc- 
trine of  this  party  was  by  Calvin  softened  in 
theory,  but  strained  in  practice.  Theoreti- 
cally he  effected  a  modification  towards  the 
side  of  inner  disposition,  by  conceiving  the 
essence  of  good  to  consist  in  self-abnegation 
and  obedience  to  God.  But  the  honour  and 
obedience  of  God  which  he  held  to  sum  up 
all  good  was  for  him,  in  a  measure,  an  ex- 
ternal notion,  which  had  by  all  possible 
means  to  be  realized  in  outward  life  ;  and 
this  he  urged  with  a  severity  that  carried 
him  practically  beyond  the  Swiss  Reformer. 
Even  theoretically  he  sometimes  appears  to 
incline  to  Zwingle  rather  than  to  Luther. 
*  Sequitur  itaque  ad  regulam  bene  recteque 
Vivendi  prseter  dccem  verba  desiderari  nihil 
posse. '  f 

These  partial  views  of  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  parties  were  pushed  to  extrav- 
agant and  dangerous  extremes  by  Frank^ 


♦  Vol.  iii.  p.  7. 

t  Preface  to  the  commentary  on  Books  of 
Moses. 

t  Reicarding  this  remarkable  man,  of  whom 
no  notice  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  more 
common  English  books  of  reference,  some  par- 
ticulars may  not  be  uninteresting. 

At  first  in  tolerable  accord  with  Luther,  he 
soon  diverged  from  his  thought,  or,  it  may  he. 
only  followed  out  to  its  extreme  but  logically 
legitimate  consequences  *Uie  earlier  stage  of  Lu- 
ther's thought,  from  which  Luther  himself  re- 
coiled ;  and  he  may  be  taken,  along  with  Kas- 
par  Schwenkf  eld,  as  representative  of  those  mys- 
tical enthusiasts  known  as  the  Schwarm-g^uter. 
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and  the  Baptists  re8pectivc4y  ;  and,  held  in 
exclosive  dominance,  they  lead  in  principle 
ultimately  to  Pantheistic  Quietism  on  the 

His  historical  and  theological  writinf^  are  re- 
garded as  almost  models  of  philosophical  style, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  he  shares  with  Lu- 
ther the  merit  of  moulding  and  perfecting  the 
modem  German  language — ^he  on  the  side  oi  soft- 
ness and  pliancy,  as  Luther  on  that  of  vigour  and 
firmness.  Mclancthon  reproached  him  with 
want  of  judgment  snd  knowledge,  and  called 
him  indoctcB  eonditor  hittoricB,  Even  after 
Frank's  death,  Luther's  violence  could  not  re- 
strain itself  from  speaking  of  him  as  'that 
slanderer  who  has  been  the  devil's  own  favourite 
mouthpiece/  They  were  contemporaries,  and 
were  inflamed — perhaps  jaundiced — with  strife. 
A  man  so  extraoniinary,  so  extravagant,  so  dan- 
gerous, could  only  be  fairly  judged  by  later 
generations.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
extravagance  and  his  ability  rendered  him  an 
object  of  deep  dislike  and  resentment  to  his  op- 
ponents ;  and  Luther  in  particular,  whom  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  of  founding  a  new 
l>spAcy,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  deeply 
irritaled,  not  only  at  the  discredit  and  peril  he 
caused  to  the  Reformation  movement  and  party, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  personal  feeling,  by  his  ex- 
posure of  the  inconsistency  of  the  great  Reform- 
er's earlier  and  later  views. 

In  point  of  learning  he  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  Melancthon,  nor  can  he  be  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  being  somewhat  uncritical ;  but  he 
was  certainly  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  faithfulness  to  his  own  convic- 
tions, and,  for  his  age,  of  marvellous  toleration, 
lie  has  the  merit  of  having  been  one  of  the  first 
to  employ  the  vernacular  in  the  treatment  of 
subjects  hitherto  discussed  only  in  the  language 
of  the  learned.  In  certain  lines  of  thought  he 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  Hagen,*  in  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  doctrines, 
calls  him,  not  without  some  show  of  reason, 
*  the  forerunner  of  modem  Gkjrman  philosophy.' 
Wherever  he  went,  wherever  his  writings  pene- 
trated, he  secured  many  both  secret  and  de- 
clared friends,  advocates  and  pupils  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  his  infiuence  was  purely 
literary,  for  personallv  he  possessed  neither  the 
rousing  energy  nor  the  winning  attractiveness 
which  favoured  some  of  his  more  famous  con- 
temporaries. He  never  aimed  at  founding  a 
sect  or  school ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  in- 
terval that  his  leading  principles  were  overtaken 
and  embraced  by  the  main  current  of  the  devel- 
opment of  thought,  for  the  most  part  with  no 
adequate  acknowledgment,  not  unfrequentl^,  it 
may  be,  without  knowledge  of  the  anticipa- 
tion. 

He  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  Donauworth,  in  Bwabia.  His 
earlier  years  are  clouded  in  obscurity.  Our 
earliest  information  presents  him  in  NtLmberg, 
where  in  1528  he  married  Ottilie  Behahn.  The 
same  year  he  published  a  translation,  with  an 
introduction,  of  a  work  by  a  Lutheran  preacher 
of  that  town,  on  the  harmony  of  doubtful  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  a  composition  of  his  own 
on  the  f  rightf  id  vice  of  dninkenness.  In  these 
he  appears  generally  at  one  with  Luther,  who, 
two  years  later,  wrote  a  preface  to  a  translation 

^  '  Qcist  der  Reformation  und  seine  Gegen- 
sat^e.' 


one  hand,  and  to  revolutionary  Socialism 
and  Communism  on  the  other.  It  was 
Melancthon  who,  not  perhaps  with  adequate 

by  Frank  of  a  '  Chronicle  and  Description  of 
iSirkey,'  from  the  pen  of  a  Transylvanian,  who 
had  passed  twenty-two  years  in  a  Turkish 
prison. 

Even  already,  however,  in  these  productions 
are  to  be  found  indications  of  what  is  called  the 
Pantheism  and  thorough  Subjectivism  which  so 
strongly  characterized  his  subsequent  writings. 
He  held  that  matter  is  from  the  beginning  in 
God,  and  is  in  an  etemal  circle  of  becoming  and 
passing  away  ;  and  that  God,  who  produces  the 
essence  of  everything,  is  thus  in  everything,  and 
even  works  sin  in  the  sinner  for  his  punish- 
ment. It  is,  he  maintained,  only  through  dark- 
ness and  vice  that  light  and  virtue  come  to  be 
what  they  are.  The  peculiar  property  of  things 
is  possible  only  through  contrasts,  and  so  evil  Is 
necessary  for  the  emergence  of  good.  In  fine, 
he  asserted  that  it  is  only  through  our  subjectiv- 
ity that  outward  things  appear  as  they  do  to 
lis.  In  this  we  have  a  foretaste  of  Fichte's 
Idealism — ^perhaps  also  a  dim  foreshadowing  of 
later  things — a  matter  which  becomes  still  more 
apparent  In  what  he  says  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  nature,  in  his  additions  to  his  translation  of 
Kmsmus's '  Moriee  Encomium. '  He  maintained 
that  it  is  only  through  men  that  anything  is 
either  good  or  bad :  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure.  The  nature  of  each  thing  is  God's  power 
and  essence  in  it.  He  is  all  in  all.  It  is  merely 
an  accidental,  not  an  essential,  change  which 
the  creature  undei^goes  in  consequence  of  sin. 
So  every  natural  thing  may  be  said  to  be  good 
or  bad,  according  as  it  is  taken  in  its  essence  or 
its  accident.  Man  in  his  essence  is  still  what  he 
was  before  the  Fall ;  only  weaker  in  power, 
more  averse  to  knowledge,  more  inclined  to  evil. 
Regeneration  through  Christ  merely  removes  the 
false  direction,  'to  follow  nature  (which  is 
equivalent  to  God)  is  the  highest  moral  task — as 
was  taught  by  Plato  and  m^y  of  the  wise  and 
God-instructed  among  the  ancients.  In  order  to 
restore  this  Divine  Nature,  the  inner  Word,  to 
purity,  (Jod  has  given  the  outward  Word.  The 
inner  Word,  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  tme 
Bible,  and  only  according  to  that  inner  Word 
and  Light  can  the  external  Scripture  be  under- 
stood. This  inner  Light  of  Nature  or  of  Rea- 
son, which,  in  the  language  of  theology,  is 
called  the  Word,  GUxi's  Seed,  Mind  and  Son  of 
God,  has  been  possessed  by  the  enlightened  hea- 
then :  it  lurks  in  the  bosom  of  all  men.  As  all 
Nature  is  of  Gkxi,  and  God  even  is  Nature,  so 
Gk)d  helps  our  (accidentally)  obscured  Nature 
with  His  Grace,  so  that  Nature  sees  more 
clearly,  turns  back  from  false  Art  to  true  Na 
ture,  and  in  the  inner  voice  (not  in  and  for  itself 
in  the  Scriptures)  recognizes  and  seizes  God's 
Word. 

These  views  drove  Frank*  from  Luther  and 
the  Lutherans  at  NQmberg.  He  went  to  Stras- 
burg,  where  in  1581  he  published  his  '  Zeitbuch 
una  G^chichtsbibel,' a  work  in  which  he  dis- 
played a  power  and  vivacity  in  the  use  of  the 
national  language  that  raised  him  to  the  fore- 
most rank  among  the  prose  writers  of  his  time. 
The  first  part  of  it  treats  of  ancient  times  ;  the 
second  extends  from  Christ  to  Charles  V. ,  and 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  history  of  social  re- 
lations— Monarchy,  Socage,  Tolls,  'Tithes,  Vas- 
salage, Aristocracy,  Towns  ;  the  third  contains 
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consciousness  of  its  importance  on  his  own 
part,  broached  the  true  doctrine  in  placing 
the  idea  of  the  good  in  the  harmony  of  the 


a  history  of  the  Papacy,  of  Councils,  of  Here- 
tics, of  Ecclesiastical  Orders,  of  Ceremonies,  of 
Canonical  Law,  of  Benefices  and  Ecclesiastical 
Revenues,  of  Antichrist,  &c.  The  publication 
could  not  promote  his  establishment  in  Btras- 
burg,  and  he  withdrew  to  EssUnf  en.  There  he 
endeavoured  to  maintain  himself  by  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  an  industry  he  probably 
learned  during  his  stay  in  Ntlmberg ;  but  al- 
though he  boasts  '  that  no  one  in  all  Germany 
could  easily  .excel  him  in  soap-boiling,'  his  trade 
turned  out  a  losing:  concern,  *  because  the  wives 
both  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  nobles  in  Swabia 
were  still  accustomed  to  wash  with  lye  only,  in- 
stead of  with  soap.*  We  next  find  him  at  Geis- 
lingen,  a  little  town  situated  in  a  narrow  ravine 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alp,  near  Ulm,  where  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  present  day  is  turning 
and  carving  articles  in  bone.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1533  he  took  his  wares  to  the  free  weekly 
markets  in  Ulm,  where  they  seem  to  have  met 
with  a  better  sale.  This  success,  combined  with 
his  necessities  and  his  liking  for  Ulm,  induced 
him  to  apply  for  right  of  residence  in  Geis- 
lingen,  and  for  freedom  of  the  Ulm  markets. 
He  said  he  was  willing  to  work,  would  entangle 
himself  in  no  office,  and  hoped  to  be  the  means 
of  reducing  the  price  of  soap  ;  and  cited  in  re- 
ference Cicero  and  *  his  policy.'  The  Council 
of  Ulm,  where  he  found  friends  among  the  pa- 
trician classes,  admitted  him,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  right  of  citizenship. 

He  now  lived  by  his  writings,  which  he  also 
printed  himself.  His  liberal  patrons  in  Ulm 
barely  upheld  him  against  his  opponents,  and 
when  about  a  year  aiterwards  his  '  Paradoxal 
his  greatest  work,  appeared,  the  storm  that  had 
been  gathering  broke  over  his  head.  Without 
examination  he  was  deprived  of  his  burgher 
privileges,  and  received  notice  to  quit.  He  pro- 
tested, and  promised  to  lay  down  his  pen  and  to 
support  himself  by  his  printing  alone,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  any  censorship.  Bucer,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Ulm  theologians,  demanded  a  retractation; 
but  he  manfully  declared  '  that  his  pen  and  his 
hand  and  all  his  members,  except  heart  and  con- 
science, he  was  willing  to  subject  to  the  council, 
even  to  death,  but  that  his  belief  must  be  f  ree,and 
bound  by  no  oath. '  One  favour  only  he  begged 
— that  he  should  not  be  expelled  with  his  wife 
and  child  at  the  very  beginning  of  winter.  The 
council,  in  whose  midst  he  did  not  want  de- 
fenders, contented  itself  with  his  promise 
neither  to  speak,  write,  nor  print,  against  the 
preachers  or  the  constitution  of  Ulm,  nor  any- 
thing without  the  knowledge  of  the  council 
He  was  thus  left  in  peace  till  1538. 

In  tlie  mean  time  Ulm  had  not  escaped  the 
disturbing  influence  of  Schwenkfeld ;  and 
Frank  neither  could  nor  would  avoid  offence 
with  his  free  doctrines.  The  preacher  Frecht 
succeeded  in  getting  Frank  judicially  deprived 
of  his  citizen  rights,  and  no  protestation  was 
now  of  any  avail, — not  even  an  appeal  to  his  re- 
cently-composed Annals  of  Ulm,  by  which,  in 
rescuing  the  history  of  the  city  from  long-con- 
tinued obscurity,  he  might  have  been  held  to 
have  earned  some  consideration. 

Frank  now  led  an  unsettled  life,  and  moved 
hither  and  thither  about  the  south  of  Germany. 
In  1541  he  published  lus  '  Sprichwdrter,'  with 


two — the  harmony  of  the  inner  affection 
and  the  onter  manifestation.  His  view  em- 
braces both  and  equally,  as  true  counter- 
ingenious  commentaries,  at  Frankfort.  The 
b(K>k  has  passed  through  many  editions  :  the 
last  was  in  1831,  also  at  Frankfort.  He  died  in 
1545  (some  authorities  say  1543),  at  Basel,  where 
he  was  carrying  on  business  as  a  printer  and 
bookseller. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Frank's  dental  of 
external  authority  and  exaltation  of  subjective 
faculty,  and  to  his  assertion  of  the  Divine  im- 
manence in  all  things.  These  doctrines,  broached 
in  his  earlier  books,  were  carried  out  to  more 
special  developments  in  his  later  writings.  He 
argued  that  as  the  proper  and  peculiar  Word  of 
God  is  the  inner  Word,  the  Law  of  God,  as 
Gkxl's  '  efflux.  Image,  character,  manifestation, 
in  all  His  creatures,  but  especially  in  the  human 
heart,  so  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  possess  the 
living  Word  of  God,  though  he  does  not  have 
the  Scriptures.'  Since  also  God,  that  is,  the 
Divine  Word,  is  the  efficient  power  in  everj'' 
creature, — ^since  He  is  all  in  all.  He  can  have 
'  no  definition/  can  have  no  name,  being  in  fact 
'  the  substance,  essence,  and  life  of  all  visible 
and  invisible  things. '  He  is  in  himself  nothing, 
— becomes  something  only  in  his  creatures,  and 
attains  to  volition  and  consciousness  of  Himself 
first  in  man.  '  God  is,  or  attains  actuality,  as 
He  is  realized  in  our  being  ;  He  takes  on  human 
nature  in  all  men  ;  in  them  He  becomes  grieved, 
wrathful,  indignant  at  sin.  This  is  the  secret 
suffering  of  Christ,  because  the  mourning  over 
sin  in  every  divine  man  ceases  only  at  his  grave. ' 

For  Frank,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 
exists  only  through  the  absence  of  will  in  Gtod. 
'  He  becomes  in  us  what  we  are,  wills  in  us 
what  we  will,  works  in  us  according  as  we  pre- 
sent ourselves  as  instruments.  If  man  wishes  to 
be  Gk>d,  God  consents,  and  lets  him  have  his 
own  way,  and  OoA  becomes  the  (sinful)  man,  or 
Adam.  But  the  (sinful)  adoption  of  the  private 
will  instead  of  Clod's  is  suspended  by  God  as 
evil,  or  a  rod  of  correction,  over  man,  and 
turns  to  good  because  God  guides  sin  to  His  own 
good  ends.  In!ismuch  as  this  is  so,  sin  properly 
is  notliing,  and  there  is  at  bottom  no  sin  against 
God,  but  only  against  ourselves,  seeing  that  we 
injure  ourselves  most.  The  inner  sin  of  the  will 
is  already  condemned  in  the  outward  deed, — in 
the  external  manifestation  it '  han^'  already  in 
the  noose  of  judgment.  There  is  also,  properly 
speaking,  no  such  thing  as  God's  objective  pun- 
ishment of  sin.  As  thus  €k)d  concurs  with  man, 
and  as  sin  thereby  dissipates  into  nothing,  so 
the  historical  Christ  melts  away  into  the  Divine 
Word, — into  the  Divine  element  of  light  which 
rules  in  all  men.  Christ  according  to  the  flesh 
is  only  the  external  director  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  was  already  written  in  the  heart. 
Through  the  death  of  Christ  forgiveness,  which 
in  itself  is  eternal,  rises  into  consciousness. 
Christ  in  the  flesh  is  in  Himself  of  no  use.  He 
must  become  in  us  the  incarnate  Word.  His 
essence  is  love,  and  if  we  receive  the  love  in  us 
we  receive  both  God  and  Christ  in  us. 

Just  as  the  Bible  and  the  historical  Christ,  so 
are  the  sacraments,  the  Church,  and- all  cere- 
monies, indifferent  to  Frank.  In  opposition  to 
their  objective  reality,  as  well  as  in  opposition  to 
the  outwardly  violent  asceticism  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, he  insists  on  the  inward  piety,  the  feeling, 
the  faith,  which  can  exist  only  through  the  op- 
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|>art8,  the  opera  externa  and  the  intemos 
cwrdis  motus — the  honum  affectum  et  ejiLS 
affectum  fructum,* 

May  we  not  dimly  trace  in  these  three 
movements  something  like  an  historical  ex- 
emplification of  the  Hegelian  notion  of  Ab- 
stract Right  or  Legality,  Morality,  and  Sitt- 
lichkeit  or  Ethicdity  or  Observance,  as  it 
has  been  called  ?  What  appears  as  it  were 
prelusivcly,  unconsciously,  and  imperfectly 
in  the  one  (the  historical  development),  is 
in  the  other  (the  philosophical  development) 
modified' and  expanded,  under  the  dominat- 
ing principle  of  the  Begriffy  by  a  reflective 
and  self-conscious  process. 

Under  the  abstract  right,  the  requisite  is 
only  to  do  the  right,  no  matter  whether  you 
agree  with  it  or  not,  and  no  matter  what  your 
motives,  intentions,  or  general  spirit  may  be. 
But  morality  is  plainly  an  internalization  of 
such  a  standpoint,  of  such  a  material.  While 
the  standard  under  Law  was  without,  it  is 
now  under  Morality  within — ^it  has  become 
conscience.  .  .  .  What  Hegel  means  by 
JSittlichkeit  again,  is  a  still  higher  advance  in 
concretion.  .  .  .  There  is  an  abstract- 
ness,  a  one-sidedness,  observable  in  Will, 
whether  as  manifested  in  Right  or  as  manifest- 
ed in  Morality  ;  whereas  in  Observance  Will 
is  concrete,  and  any  such  defect  disappears. 
In  Right,   for  example,  Will  is  realized  in 

eration  of  love.  He  desires  *  only  that  unsec- 
tarian,  unbiassed  Christianity  which  stands  free 
in  the  Spirit  on  God's  (inner)  Word,  and  whose 
piety  is  bound  neither  to  sect  nor  time,  place, 
law,  person,  nor  element.  The  Church  is  only 
a  spiritual  invisible  body  of  Christ,  the  assembly 
of  all  true,  godly,  pious,  and  right-minded  men 
in  all  the  world,  even  among  the  heathen.  I,' 
he  adds,  *  am  in  that  Church,  wherever  I  may 
be,  and  therefore  I  seek  for  it  and  Christ  neither 
here  nor  there. ' 

Thoroughly  tolerant  towards  others,  Frank 
made  no  claim  for  himself,  but  that  one  should 
bear  with  him,  and  pardon  his  error  if  he  had 
erred.  Only  against  the  worldly-holy,  the  uni- 
versally accredited,the  worldly-wise  and  learned, 
as  against  the  oppression  of  princes,  the  usury 
•and  the  voluptuousness  of  the  rich,  is  he  in- 
exorable. The  more  that  gold,  property,  and 
worldly  honour  became  indmerent  to  him,  and 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life  satisfying  to  him, 
the  more  did  he  like  to  oppose  to  the  historical 
rights,  which  bear  so  unjustly  and  unrighteously 
on  the  poor  people,  the  rights  of  reason  ;  and  to 
the  overgrown  "wealth  and  luxury  of  his  timr, 
the  old  Christian  community  of  goods  based  on 
love  and  indifference  towards  possession.  He 
never  attempted  to  impose  his  principles  in  a 
practical  way  on  others,  or  with  any  violence  to 
enforce  their  application.  In  his  aspirations 
and  efforts  he  was  harmless,  aff  he  was  without 
blame  alike  in  his  private  and  public  relations. 
— His  doctrines,  along  with  Schwenkf eld's,  were 
condemned  at  the  convention  of  Schmalkalden, 
under  the  presidency  of  Melancthon,  in  1540. 

*  *  Loci  Communes, '  Augs.  edit.  pp.  14,  110  ; 
Schenkel's  '  Wcsendes  Protestantismus, '  bd.  ii. 
buck  iii.  abs.  1. 


something  merely  external,  while  in  Morality 
again  it  is  realized  only  Internally  in  the  con- 
tingent individual  subject.  This  is  not  so, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  Sittlichj  the  Ob- 
servational, "where  what  is  inner  is  also  outer, 
and  what  is  outer  is  also  inner.  Take  filial  obe- 
dience, for  example.  There  is  a  Sitte,  a  sacred 
usage,  a  civil  custom,  a  substantial  observance, 
and  we  can  see  it  to  be  no  less  real  as  an  out- 
ward act  than  as  an  inward  sentiment,  and  no 
less  real  as  an  inward  sentiment  than  as  an 
outward  act.  Societary  usage  that  is  as  well 
societary  sentiment,  or  societary  sentiment 
that  is  as  well  societaiy  usage,  —that,  then,  is 
Sittlichkeit,  that,  then,  is  Observance,  In  such 
usage  we  see  society  to  be  in  enjoyment  of 
what  we  may  call  the  second  or  higher  nature. 
Such  usage,  or  the  system  of  such  usages,  we 
can  see  also  to  be  capable  of  being  named  the 
substance  of  free  will,  a  substance  which  each 
individual  free  will,  each  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, knows  to  be  that  individual  member^s 
own  proper  substance. 

He  then  possesses  virtue,  ethical  personality, 
whose  whole  nature  is  permeated  and  pervad- 
ed by  this  substantial  life,  who  regards  ac- 
cordingly his  particular  place  in  the  system  as 
not  negative  to  Mm,  but  peacefully  accepts  it, 
trusting  implicitly  in  the  whole,  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  it ;  and  this  is  so,  not  as 
regards  the  State  only,  but  as  regards  every 
one  of  its  subordinate  particular  institutions.* 

In  reviewing  the  conceptions  of  evil  and 
of  conscience,  by  which  the  one  is  reduced 
to  incongruity  of  character  with  environ- 
ment, and  the  other  resolved  into  an  effect 
on  the  nerves  of  a  manifold  experience  of 
benefit  and  injury,  our  animadversions  have 
for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  been 
directed  against  these  views  considered  gen- 
erally in  themselves.  But  when  account  is 
taken  of  their  special  position  in  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's scheme,  in  relation  to  other  views 
which  also  claim  a  place  in  that  scheme,  the 
case  against  them  becomes  aggravated. 
They  are  not  consistently  maintained. 
While  in  one  sense  this  may  be  a  merit,  as 
implying  a  subjection  of  mere  system-mak- 
ing to  a  recognition  of  truth,  however  it 
may  tell,  it  renders  Mr.  Spencer's  position 
still  more  and  specially  untenable.  So  long 
as  evil  is  primarily  the  object  in  view,  Aid, 
indeed,  generally,  his  conception  is  rigidly  • 
presented  ;  but  when  attention  is  engaged 
with  other  considerations,  and  the  subject 
is  indirectly  encountered,  it  is  not  always 
so  ;  and  under  the  exigencies  of  some  parts 
of  his  teaching  his  scheme  becomes  incohe- 
rent and  self -contradictory.  We  shall  not 
now,  at  the  end  of  a  paper  already  long, 
aim  at  a  full  or  minute  examination  of  these 
irreconcilable  statements,  nor,  criticising  the 


*  '  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law. '    By 
Jas.  Hutchison  Stirling,  LL.D.,  pp.  34,  3d. 
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doctrine  itself,  as  we  have  attempted  to  do, 
is  there  much  need  for  it.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  indicating  one  or  two  in- 
stances. 

In  discussing  the  influences  of  the  preda- 
tory  instinct  on  the  progress  of  civilization, 
Mr.  Spencer  writes  : — 

That  phase  of  civilization  during  which  for- 
cible supplantings  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
and  systems  of  savage  coercion  are  on  the 
whole  advantageous,  is  a  phase  which  spon- 
taneously and  necessarily  gives  birth  to  these 
things.  ...  As  soon,  however,  as  there 
arises  a  perception  that  these  subjugations  and 
tyrannies  arc  not  right — as  soon  as  the  senti- 
ment to  which  they  are  repugnant  becomes 
sufficiently  powerful  to  suppress  them,  it  is 
time  for  them  to  cease.  The  question  alto- 
gether hinges  on  the  amount  of  moral  sense 
possessed  by  men  ;  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
the  degree  of  adaptation  to  the  social  state 
,  they  have  undergone.  Unconsciousness  that 
there  i§  anything  wrong  in  exterminating  in- 
ferior races,  or  in  reducing  them  to  bondage, 
presupposes  an  almost  rudimentary  state  of 
men^s  sympathies,  and  their  sense  of  human 
rights.  The  oppressions  they  then  inflict  and 
submit  to,  are  not,  therefore,  detrimental  to 
their  characters — do  not  retard  in  them  the 
growth  of  the  social  sentiments,  for  these  have 
not  yet  reached  a  development  great  enough 
to  be  oflfended  by  such  doings.  And  hence 
the  aids  given  to  civilization  by  clearing  the 
earth  of  its  least  advanced  inhabitants,  and  by 
forcibly  compelling  the  rest  to  acquire  indus- 
trial habits,  are  given  without  moral  adapta- 
tion receiving  any  corresponding  check. 
Quite  otherwise  is  it,  however,  when  the  fla- 
ffitiousness  of  these  gross  forms  of  injustice 
begins  to  be  recogniz^.  Then  the  times  give 
proof  that  the  old  regiftM  is  no  longer  fit. 
Further  progress  cannot  b9  made  until  the 
newly  felt  wrong  has  been  done  away  or 
diminished.  Were  it  possible  under  sucti  cir- 
cumstances to  uphold  past  institutions  and 
Cracticcs  (which,  happily,  it  is  not),  it  would 
e  at  the  expense  of  a  continued  searing  of 
men*s  consciences.  The  feoKngs  whose  pre- 
dominance gives  possibility  to  an  advanced  so- 
cial state  would  be  constantlv  repressed — kept 
down  on  a  level  with  the  ola  arrangements,  to 
th^stoppings  of  all  further  progress  ;  and  be- 
•  fore  those  who  have  grown  beyond  one  of 
these  probationary  states  could  reinstitute  it, 
tliey  must  resume  that  inferior  character  to 
which  it  was  natural.  .  .  .  Whilst  the 
injustice  of  conquests  and  enslavings  is  not 

Eerceived,  they  are  on  the  whole  beneficial ; 
ut  as  soon  as  they  are  felt  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  moral  law^  the  continuance  of  them 
retards  adaptation  m  one  direction  more  than 
it  advances  it  in  another. 

There  are  statements  here  which  seem  to 
conflict  at  more  than  one  point  with  the 
general  system.  In  the  first  place,  accord- 
ing to  that  system,  tyranny,  violence,  ex- 


termination, are  declared  to  be  the  sort  of 
qualities  fitted  for  man^s  original  state  ; 
that  in  fact  they  are  necessary  for  his  cir- 
cumstances and  position  ;  consequently  that 
they  are  right,  moral — because  adapted  to 
conditions.  But  in  the  above  quotation  ^ 
is  admitted  that  a  time  comes  when  they 
should  cease, — when  they  are  not  right ; 
and  this  time  depends  on  '  the  amount  of 
moral  sense  possessed  by  men.'  In  other 
words,  objective  right  depends  on  subjective 
faculty.  Such  acts,  it  would  appear,  be- 
come wrong  when  their  injustice  begins  to 
be  recognized.  Evil  then  in  this  view  is  no 
longer  the  result  of  non-adaptation  of  con- 
stitution to  conditions,  but  of  conduct  to  a 
faculty,  whose  function  is  to  form  ethical 
judgments,  and  thus  to  erect  a  standard  of 
right.  The  prevalent  doctrine  of  ^Ir.  Spen- 
cer's philosophy  makes  fitness  to  conditions 
right,  and  refers  conscience  to  a  gradual  or- 
ganization of  metamorphosed  experiences  of 
benefit  and  injuiy  ;  places,  therefore,  the 
standard  outside,  and  accounts  for  the  fac- 
ulty as  the  growth  of  the  experienced  qjoal- 
ity  of  actions.  Uere,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  law  finds  voice  from  with- 
in, and  the  quality  of  actions  is  the  result  of 
its  utterance.  Either  the  injustice  must  ex- 
ist independently  of  its  recognition,  or  it 
exists  merely  in  or  by  being  perceived.  In 
the  one  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  main- 
tained that  at  one  stage  men  were  obliged 
to  act,  ought  to  act,  were  morally  right  in 
acting,  in  violation  of  justice  or  abstract 
morality  ;  that  is,  were  morally  right  in  do- 
ing what  was  in  itself  morally  wrong.  In 
the  other,  evil  does  not  consist  in  non-adap- 
tation of  faculty  to  conditions,  but  has  only 
that  subjective  kind  of  existence  called 
Idealism,  which  is  dependent  on  the  per- 
ceiving mind,  and  so  far  from  affording  any 
ground  of  experience  for  the  generation  of 
a  faculty,  to  which  it  has  no  priority,  is  it- 
self the  result  of  that  faculty  *s  operation. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  in  the  above  extract, 
that  could  the  past  institutions  and  prac- 
tices be  upheld  after  they  were  recogniied 
to  be  wrong,  *  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
a  continual  searing  of  men's  consciences.* 
Now,  be  it  observed,  so  long  as  these  insti- 
tutions and  practices  were  truly  fitted  to  the 
circumstances,  they  could  not  be  wrong  : 
on  the  adaptation  theory  they  were  right 
and  beneficial, — ^they  were  neccjisary.  When 
in  coarse  of  time  they  came  to  be  unfit- 
ted to  the  conditions,  either  their  flagitiona 
character  must  have  been  recognized  so 
soon  as  they  became  such,  or  they  must  have 
been  for  a  time  unfit  and  injurious  without 
their  injnstice  being  detected.  The  latter 
alternative  admits  the  existence  of  evil  before 
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it  ^as  s^n  and  known,  and  it  cannot  on 
that  supposition  be  maintained  that  *  whilst 
the  inJQstiee  of  actions  is  not  perceived  they 
are  on  the  whole  beneficial/ — it  cannot  be 
that  *  the  question  [of  their  rightness]  hangs 
altogether  upon  the  amount  of  moral  sense 
possessed  by  men.  *  •  On  the  former  aiter- 
native,  that  so-  soon  as  they  became  detri- 
mental they  were  seen  to  be  eiKl,  it  is  im- 
possible to  account  for  the  faculty  by  which 
they  were  so  recognized,  as  the  result  of 
long  inherited  experiences  of  benefit  and 
injury.  For  the  moral  sense  to  hare  sprung 
from  such  a  source,  time— admittedly  very 
long  time — is  required.  If  it  perceived  the 
wrongness  so  soon  as  it  arose,  so  soon  as  the 
action  ceased  to  be  adapted  and  beneficial, 
and  became' hurtful,  it  must  clearly  have 
had  some  other  origin  than  consolidated  and 
organized  experiences  of  the  changed  rela» 
tion.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  an 
organ  could  become  seared  by  a  continuance 
of  the  same  process  to  which  its  organization 
is  due.  If  the  conscience  could  be  seared 
by  such  a  continuance,  it  must  have  regard 
to  a  different  standard  than  could  be  gen- 
eralized or  organized  from  the  very  course 
of  experience  in  the  past,  which  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  inimical  to  it. 

Again,  when  discussing  the  connection  of 
hero  worship  with  the  aggressive  qif&lities, 
Mr.  Spencer  says  : — 

In  proportion  as  the  members  of  a  commu- 
nity are  barbarous,  that  is,  in  proportion  as 
they  show  a  lack  Of  moral  sense  by  seeking 
gratification  at  each  other's  expense,  in  the 
same  proportion  will  they  show  depth  of  rev- 
erence for  authority.  What;  now,  are  the 
several  indications  of  deficient  moral  sense  ? 
First  on  the  list  stands  disregard  of  human 
life  ;  next,  habitual  violation  of  personal  lib- 
erty ;  next  to  that,  theft,  and  the  dishonesty 
akin  to  it.  .     .     . 

This  seems  to  place  the  moral  sense  in 
positive  antithesis  to  barbarity  and  the 
search  after  gratification  at  each  other's  ex- 
pense. But  on  the  main  principle  of  the 
*  Social  Statics, '  these  are  opposed  only  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  At  one  time,  in 
fact,  anti-social  sentiments  and  conduct 
were  perfectly  right,  and  alone  right.  In 
man's  primitive  condition,  we  have  been 
assured  *'  disregard  of  human  life  and  habit- 
ual violation  of  personal  liberty '  were  at 
once  his  duty  and  his  necessity.  If  the 
moral  sense  means  a  sense  related  to  what  is 
moral, — ^to  what  is  right,  then  the  moral 
sense  could  not  be  lacking,  but  the  reverse, 
when  it  prompted  men  to  do  that  very  thing 
which  was  needful  and  fitted  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Spencer  woutd  seem  to 
have  Ikyrgot  the    shifting    foundation    on 
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which  he  has  pi^posed  to  base  right,  and,'* 
when  convenient,^  to  have  found  the  proper- 
object  of  the  moral  sense  in  something  fixed* 
and  contrary  to  whatever  is  anti-social. 

Once  more,  in  his  *  Derivation  of  a  FirfeU 
Principle,'  there  occurs  the  following  dis-^ 
tinction : — 


'.•; 


The  giving  of  pain  may  have  two  causes. 
Either  the  £U)nonnally  constituted  man  may ' 
do  something  displeasing  to  the  normal  feel- 
ings of  his  neighbours,  in  which  case  he  acti^ 
wrongly ;  or  the  behaviour  (xf  the  normally: 
constituted  man  may  irritate  the  abnormal  feel- 
ings of  his  neighbours,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
his  behaviour  that  is  wrong,  but  their  chara^;^ 
ters  that  are  so. 

But  how  do  we  come  to  know  what  i^ 
normal  and  what  is  abnormal  in  man  ?  The 
true  and  only  norm  must,  on  the  principle 
of  this  system,  be  the  conditions  under 
which  he  finds  himself.  But  so  far  as  each 
man  is  concerned,  other  men  are  external,  to ^ 
him,  and  form  a  part  of  these  conditions ; 
so  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  in**- 
ferred,  when  a  painful  jar  occurs  between 
him  and  his  neighbours,  whether  it  is  his 
behaviour  or  their  character  that  is  wrongs . 
In  so  far  as  they  and  their  characters  go  to 
define  the  noem  for  hhn,  he  is  at  fault ;  bu;|^ 
inasmuch  as  he  is  an  element  in.  those  exw 
temal  oohditions  t^ai  prescribe  law  for 
them,  the  reverse.  In  such  a  complex  ink 
teraction  it  would  seem  impossible  to  deter** 
mine  what  ^  the  normally  constituted  man 
is.'  And  if  it  were  possible,  it  could  at 
least  no  longer  be  said  that  constitution 
should  always  conform  to  conditions,  but 
sometimes  the  'contrary ;  for  whichever 
character  is  abnormal,  and  has  therefore  to 
be  changed,  it  must  be  on  the  side  of  *  coD'» 
stitution  '  for  its  owner,  but  a  factor  in  th^ 
*  conditions '  for  every  one  else.  Here^ 
again,  in  fact,  it  would  seem,  the  alleged- 
ground  of  right  has  slipped  out  of  view^ 
aiid  the  existence  and  possible  knowledge  of 
a  norm  independent  of  recifH-ocal  attritiOH' 
is  acquiesced  in,  if  not  asserted. 
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Art.  III. — Bryan   Waller  Procter, 

(1.)  Bryan  Waller  Procter  {Barry  ComwaUy. 

An  Autobiographical   Fragment  and  i^io- 

graphical  Notes,  with  Personal  Sketches  Of 
.  Contemporaries,  UnpubUahed   Lyrics,  and 

Letters   of    Literary   Friends.      London : 

Georsre  Bell  aQd  Sons.     1877. 
(2.)  OmL  Acquaintance^  Barry  Cornwall   an^ 

Some  0/ his  Friends,    By  James  T.  Fields, 
f  Boston  (U.S.A.)  :  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co! 
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Few  persons,  probably,  who  in  1874  saw  a 
Bath  chair  drawn  slowly  round  the  sheltered 
paths  of  Regent's  Park,  and  noticed  its  oc- 
cupant's face,  worn  by  time  and  suffering 
but  kindly  and  thoughtful,  knew  that  they 
were  looking  at  one  of  the  last  links  be- 
tween themselves  and  a  brilliant  group  of 
writers  become  historical — at  the  school- 
fellow of  Byron  and  Peel,  the  friend  of 
Campbell  and  Coleridge,  the  '  Barry  Corn- 
wall '  whose  songs  forty  years  ago  were  al- 
most the  only  popular  songs  with  any  pre- 
tension  to  poetry. 

Shelley,  versifying  a  remark  of  Byron's, 

wrote  : — 

Most  wretched  men 
Ato  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 
They  learn   in  suflermg  what  they  teach  in 


song. 


But  all  wretched  men  are  not  poets,  nor, 
happily,  are  all  poets  wretched  men.  Few, 
even  of  the  most  commonplace  mortals, 
have  had  a  more  genial  disposition  or  a  more 
prosperous  life  than  Procter  :  and  the  poet 
whose  laurels  have  been  twined  by  broth* 
or  hands,  from  Charles  Lamb  to  Algernon 
Swinburne  ;  to  whom  Leigh  Hunt  demcated 
his  *  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, '  as  one  with 
genius  akin  to  theirs,  '  without  one  particle 
of  what  stained  it ;'  to  w|iom  Thackeray 
'  affectionately '  inscribed '  Vanity  Fair,'  and 
Browning  dedicated  *  Colombe's  Birthday ' 
in  token  of  '  love  and  honour ' — had  no  lack 
of  appreciation  from  those  who  could  make 
it  most  valuable.  In  his  very  pseudonym — 
an  anagram  of  his  name-there  »  a  charac- 
teristic  pleasantness ;  and  his  poems,  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  melancholy  with 
which  a  weak  constitution  and  a  reflective  di»- 
position  combined  to  tinge  them,  have  a  heal- 
thy sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  in  man  and 
brightest  in  nature,  a  pure  and  cheerful  mu- 
sic, like  that  of  the  birds  and  brooks,  to 
which  he  was  always  hi4>pily  responsive. 

Procter's  life  was  too  serene  to  be  event- 
ful, '  unless,'  says  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore, 
in  his  *'  Biographical  Notes,'  *"  his  friend- 
ships may  be  regarded  as  its  events. '  And 
beautiful  events  these  were,  recorded  in  the 
memoirs  and  correspondences  which  make 
up  the  literary  history  of  the  last  lialf  cen- 
tury— and  in  only  one  instance  accompan- 
ied by  a  word  of  disparagement  or  dislike, 
fcom  a  pen  which  never  spared  the  friend 
who  might  become  in  any  degree  also  the 
rival. 

Bryan  Waller  Procter  was  bom  in  1787. 
His  progenitors,  he  says  in  the  ^  Atitobio- 
graphiciJ  Fragment '  whose  only  fault  is  its 
brevity,  had  been  north-country  fanners  for 
many  generations.  His  father,  more  am- 
bitious than  the  rest  of  his  race,  went  to 


London  ^nd  tempted  fortune  as  a  meroh^nt. 
Probably  therefore  (though  Procter  does  not 
say  so)  his  celebrated  son  so  far  desenred 
the  title  of  *  cockney  poet' — ^freely  bestowed 
at  the  time  of  his  d^but  in  literature — as  to 
have  been  bom  within  sound  of  Bow  bellai» : 
Becoming  in  some  way  independent  of 
trade,  Procter's  father  retired,  and  occupied 
himself  with  his  rents,  dividends,  and  chil- 
dren. To  his  father  Procter  appears  to 
have  owed  no  ^intellectual  gifts  or  tastes, 
but  something  more  valuable — the  straight- 
forward integrity  so  manifest  in  his  life  and 
conversation,  that  to  know  him  was  impli- 
citly to  trust  him. 

When  five  years  old,  Procter  was  sent  to 
a  boarding-school ;  and  his  distinct  and 
touching  dsetches  of  his  mastei^,  especially 
that  of  the  gentle  gracious  imiffre,  M.  Mo- 
li^re,  written  after  a  lapse  of  seventy  yean?, 
show  how  early  his  mind  must  have  become 
sympathetic  and  observant.  At  this  early 
age  he  fell  in  love,  and  thus  describes  his 
parting  with  the  pretty  delicate  girl  who, 
when  aware  that  she  was  dying,  desired  to 
bid  her  baby-love  farewell : — 

Late  in  September  I  was  told  that  'Mks  B. 
was  ill,  was  very  ill,  and  that  perhaps  I  might 
not  see  her  again.  Death  I  could  not,  of 
coiurse,  comprehend ;  but  I  imderstood  per- 
fectly what  was  aperpetual  absence  from  my 
Eretty  friend.  Wnetner  I  wept  or  raved,  or 
ow  it  was,  I  know  not,  but  I  was  taken  to 
visit  her.  It  was  a  cold  day,  and  the  red  and 
brown  leaves  were  plentiful  on  the  trees,  and 
it  was  afternoon  wnen  we  arrived  at  an  old- 
fashioned  country  house  at  some  distance  from 
the  high  road.  The  sun  was  near  his  setting, 
but  the  whole  of  the  wide  west  was  illunu- 
nated,  and  threw  crimson  and  scarlet  colours 
on  the  windows,  over  which  hung  a  cloud  of 
vine-stalks  and  changing  leaves,  that  dropped 
by,  scores  on  every  summons  of  the  blasts 
.  '.  .  She  was  sitting,  as  I  entered,  in  a 
laree  Tarm-chair  covered  with  white,  like  a 
faded  Flora,  and  was  looking  at  the  sun ;  but 
she  turned  her  bright  and  gentle  looks  on  me, 
and  the  pink  bloom  dimpled  in  her  cheeks  as 
she  smiled  and  bade  me  welcome. 

Mr.  Patmore  remarks  that  these  infantile 
passions  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  child- 
hood of  poets,  '  who  love  with  the  full  ve- 
hemence of  passion,  in  the  innocence  and 
ignorance  of  early  childhood.'  This  was 
also  AlfierTs  theory,  and  is  supported  by  his 
own  case  ;  by  Dante's  falling  in  love  with 
Beatrice  when  nine  years  old  ;  and  by  By- 
ron's passion  for  Mary  Duff  when  seven — 
a  passion  so  intense  and  lasting,  that  he  waa 
thrown  into  convulsions  by  being  told  of 
her  marriage  nine  years  afterwards. 

Procter's  health  was  delicate  from  in- 
fancy, and  this  constitutional  weakness 
aided  the  quick  ripening  of  his  imagination 
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and  sensibility.  He  describes  a  wall*  paper 
iii  the  bedroom  at  his  uncle's,  in  the  pat- 
tern of  which  he  could  see  many  fearful  and 
terrible  forms  ;  and  Miss  Martineau  says  at 
twelve  years  old  he  was  horribly  convinced 
that  his  father's  raven  haunted  him  as  a 
spy.  This  idea  became  so  unbearable  that 
he  once  tried  to  kill  the  bird,  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  an  agony  of  remorse,  only  re- 
lieved by  finding  his  enemy  hopping  about 
and  croaking  as  ominously  as  ever.  When 
about  thirteen  Procter  was  sent  to  Harrow. 
He  does  not  record  with  any  great  respect 
either  his  course  of  study  under  Dr.  Butler, 
or  the  companions  who  shared  it.  Too 
much  time,  he  justly  remarks,  is  given  in 
our  public  schools  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  exclude  during  school  hours  all  mod- 
em langu^es,  mathematics,  and  history, 
forcing  the  minds  of  the  boys  from  studies 
far  more  likely  to  expand  and  sharpen  the 
general  intellect.  *  Boys,'  he  says,  *  it  is 
not  easy  to  characterize  very  minutely. 
They  are  known  mostly  by  their  appetites, 
by  their  wants  and  desires  and  (^slikes, 
which  rise  up  and  show  themselves  every 
day,  and  are  expressed  in  obvious  lan- 
guage.' He  then  distinguishes  two  only  of 
his  schoolfellows  :  Peel,  *  who  toiled  and 
struggled  upwards  till  he  became  a  minister 
of  state,'  and  inaugurated  his  financial  career 
by  writing  an  imposition  of  verse  for  Proc- 
ter for  half-a-crown  ;  and  Byron,  *  who 
blossomed  into  a  poet. '  There  were  no  in- 
dications of  such  blossoming  in  his  school- 
days. *  He  was  loud,  even  coarse,  and  very 
capable  of  a  boy's  vulgar  enjoyments.  He 
played  at  hockey  and  racquet,  and  was  oc- 
casionally engaged  in  pugilistic  combats. 
He  wore  an  iron  cramp  on  one  of  his  feet, ' 
adds  Procter,  *  and  loose  corduroy  trousers 
plentifully  relieved  by  ink,  and  had  finger- 
nails *^bitten  to  the  quick. '  He  was  *then  a 
rouffh  curly-headed  boy,  and  apparently 
nothing  more. 

Procter  is  not  much  more  complimentary 
to  himself  at  the  same  period  : — 

In  reference  to  my  intellect,  I  may  say, 
with  my  hand  on  my  heart,  I  had  nothing 
superfluous ;  nothing  either  very  bad  or 
very  good ;  nothing  very  stupid  or  very 
bright.  A  little  quickness  once  existed,  as  it 
does  in  most  boys,  but  I  never  should  have 
been  a  senior  wrangler,  nor  a  Smith's  prize- 
man, nor  had  I  any  pretensions  to  trample  on 
mediocre  people.  Then  I  was  without  ambi- 
tion^-a  fatal  defect,  and  one  which  (as  some 
critics  say)  argues  a  corre8jx>nding  defect  of 
intellect.  ...  I  will  not  shrink  from 
boasting  that  when  young  I  attained  some  ex- 
cellence at  football ;  that  in  leaping  and  run- 
ning I  was  diBtinguished  ;  and,  finally,  that  I 


was  considered  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the 
mild  and  modest  game  of  marbles. 

A  humbler  influence  than  that  of  school 
or  schoolfellows  directed  Procter's  studies 
into  the  most  congenial  channel.  His  holi- 
days were  spent  at  the  large  old-fashioned 
house  of  his  mother's  uncle,  about  twelve 
miles  from  London.  One  of  the  servants 
was  a  woman  of  superior  birth  and  educa- 
tion, whose  father  nad  failed,  and  who  in 
early  life  had  cultivated  a  taste  for  reading 
to  such  good  purpose  that  she  could  repeat 
all  Richardson's  and  Fielding's  novels  to  her 
fascinated  young  listener,  with  much  discri- 
mination of  the  characters. 

But  above  all,  high  above  all,  she  wor- 
shipped Shakspere.  She  it  was  who  flrst 
taught  me  to  know  him  and  to  love  him,  and 
led  eventually  to  my  wondering  Admiration 
for  the  greatest  genius  that  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  She  used  to  repeat  to  me  whole 
scenes,  selecting  those  best  adapted  to  a  boy's 
apprehension.  In  particular  I  remember  what 
effect  was  producect  on  me  by  her  recitation  of 
passages  in  *  Hamlet,'  and  of  the  scenes  be- 
tween Hubert  and  Arthur  in  *  Bang  John. ' 
*  I  will  buy  a  Shakspere  with  the  first  money 
I  ^i^^  said  I.  *  Ana  you  cannot  do  better,' 
replied  she.  ...  I  bought  a  Shakspere, 
and  entered  into  a  world  beyond  my  own. 

Accordingly,  though  on  Procter's  leaving 
school  fate  and  his  father  determined  that 
he  should  be  made  a  lawyer,  nature  and  his 
uncle's  old  servant  had  idreadv  made  him  a 
poet.  But 'he  had  to  fulfil  his  destiny  *  in 
both  kinds, '  and  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Atherton,  a  solicitor  at  Calne.  The 
move  into  the  heart  of  the  country  was  train- 
ing for  the  poet  as  well  as  the  lawyer.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  he  first  began  to 
think.  Let  no  one,  he  says,  despise  any 
means  by  which  the  intellect  of  a  boy  may 
be  widened  and  strengthened.  '  We  attach 
too  exclusive  a  value  to  words  and  figures. 
.  .  .  What  teacher  has  ever  endeavoured 
to  instil  into  his  pupils  the  value  of  weeds 
or  grasses,  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature  ; 
.  .  .  the  wonders  of  space,  or  of  the 
seasons,  of  night,  of  silence  f ' 

A  circulating  library,  where  Procter 
found  Sterne  and  Le  Sage,  Inchbald  and 
Radcliffe,  assisted  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion ;  and  as  though  all  influences  converged 
to  strengthen  the  dawning  tendency,  he  at 
this  time  made  his  first  literary  friendship-. 
William  Lisle  Bowles  (best  remembered 
now  for  the  remarkable  influence  of  his  son- 
nets on  Coleridge  and  Southey,  and  by  By- 
ron's satire  in  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,'  where  the  unlucky  poet  is  man- 
gled as  well  as  mocked)  was  rector  of  Brem- 
Sill,  and  Procter,  who  had  read  with  admi- 
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ration  at  Harrow  bis  famous  sonnets,  used 
to  visit  the  rectory ,  and  accompany  the  par- 
son's violoncello  with  his  flute.  *  I  was 
very  ready,  perhaps  not  a  little  proud, '  he 
says,  *  to  join  the  reverend  poet  in  his  har- 
monious interludes.  As  far  as  our  acquaint- 
ance went  he  was  simply  a  player  on  the 
violoncello,  for  I  never  heard  him  speak  of 
his  sonnets,  or  refer  to  poetry  on  any  occa- 
In    another    way  the    minstrel   of 


sion. 


blighted  hopes  disappointed  Procter's  ro- 
mantic preconceptions.  *  I  bad  imagined 
that  I  should  see  a  melancholy  man,  pressed 
down  by  love  disappointed,  and  solemn  with 
internal  trouble.  I  found  a  cheerful  mar- 
ried man,  with  no  symptoms  of  weakness 
or  sentiment  about  him. '  The  *  pair  of 
friends,'  almost  as  ill-matched  in  age  as 
Wordsworth  and  his  Michael,  met  once  in 
later  years  at  the  house  of  Rogers,  when 
Procter  had  become  famous,  and  the  old 
poet  rejoiced  in  his  success. 

London  of  course  was  the  land  of  promise 
to  which  Procter's  steps  were  set.  He 
went  thither  when  nineteen  years  old,  but 
at  this  point  the  autobiographical  fragment 
ends,  and  there  is  scanty  record  of  his  first 
half-dozen  years'  residence  in  town,  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  had  at  that  time  resolved  to 
abandon  law  for  literature.  The  usual  dis- 
enchantment followed  this  resolve.  *  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  two  or  three  writ- 
ers whose  dinners  were  furnished  by  their 
pens.  At  first  I  looked  with  humble  vener- 
ation on  these  imaginary  geniuses,  whose 
foose-quills  served  them  so  efficiently  in  life. 
Cjoveted  their  acquaintance  and  friendship, 
.  .  but  could  not,  after  most  careful 
examiuation,  discover  much  to  admire. 
They  had  some  envy,  and  a  vast  deal  of 
prejudice,  and  a  handsome  stock  of  faults. ' 
Ilis  own  early  efforts,  too,  seem  to  have 
brought  him  disappointment.  *  Do  you 
imagine,  O  youth,'  he  asks,  *  that  your 
merit  will  bring  down  the  ivy  wreath  of 
praise  upon  you  ?  Do  you  imagine  that 
knowledge  of  your  subject  will  deter  adverse 
decision  ?  Collect  yourself,  my  friend ; 
know  that  the  roads  to  fortune  are  always 
uncertain.  The  world  is  not  gazing  at  you 
with  all  its  eyes.  It  has  other  things  to 
contemplate.' 

Fortunately,  Procter  was  at  no  time  ab- 
:Solutely  dependent  on  literary  work  ^though 
for  a  very  short  period,  after  dissolving  A 
brief  partnership  with  a  solicitor,  he  is  said 
to  have  *  lived  by  his  pen'),  and  he  was 
thus  spared  the  sharpest  struggles,  the  bit- 
terest humiliations  of  early  authorship. 
Miss  Martineau,  in  the  memoir  of  Procter 
contributed  by  her  to  the  '  Daily  News,' 
:8ays  he  was  disappointed  of  an  expected  in- 


heritance from  a  rich  uncle  named  Waller, 
who  left  it  to  the  poet's  younger  brother. 
This  story  is  neither  contradicted  nor  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Patmore.  Procter  himself 
merely  says  he  had  *'  a  younger  brother^  who 
succeeded  to  a  small  landed  estate,  and  who 
all  his  life  had  been  an  idle  man. '  On  his 
father's  death,  in  1816,  the  poet  inherited 
some  property  ;  he  kept  a  hunter,  which  he 
used  at  St.  Albans  in  tne  season  ;  improved 
his  early  pugilistic  excellence  by  lessons 
from  Cribb  ;  and  took  a  house  in  Brunswick 
Square,  where  he  entertained  his  guests 
handsomely.  This  liberal  style  of  living  no 
doubt  gave  rise  to  the  gossip  retailed  by 
Moore,  who  writes  in  his  Journal,  under 
date  of  July  9th,  1819  : — 

Went  to  breakfast  with  Rogers,  .  .  . 
and  mentioned  the  poems  lately  published  by 
Barry  Cornwall,  which  had  been  sent  to  me  by 
their  author  ;  and  that  on  my  calling  at  the 
publishers  [C.  and  J.  Oilier],  to  leave  my  card 
for  him,  I  was  told  his  real  name  was  Procter, 
but  that  '  being  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  he 
did  not  like  to  have  his  name  made  free  with 
in  the  reviews. '  *•  I  suppose, '  said  Luttrell, 
^  he  is  of  opinion  qui  nan  n/ibet  in  erumend  luat 
in  ooTpore.'*  These  poems,  by  the  way,  are 
full  of  original  talent. 

Miss  Mitford,  that  wonderful  amasser  of 
lit45rary  <m  dits,  got  hold  of  another  version 
of  this  story,  and  wrote  to  Sir  William  El- 
ford,  in  1820  : — 

Everybody  is  talking  about  ^  Marcian  Co- 
lonna,'  Barry  Cornwall's  new  poem.  Now 
*  Barry  Cornwall '  is  an  cUias,  The  poet's  real 
name  is  Proctor^  a  young  attorney,  who  feared 
it  might  hurt  his  practice  if  he  were  known 
to  follow  this  '  idle  trade. '  It  has,  however, 
become  very  generally  known,  and  poor  Mr. 
Proctor  is  terribly  embarrassed  wdth  his  false 
name.  He  neither  knows  how  to  keep  it  on 
nor  throw  it  up.  By  whatever  appellation 
he  chooses  to  be  called,  he  is  a  great  poet.* 

Procter  had  been  writing  frequently  in 
the  '  Literary  Gazette, '  under  various  *  ini- 
tials. Jerdan  says  in  his  autobiography  that 
some  of  these  contributions  exhibited  great 
satirical  power.  If  it  were  so,  it  was  very 
seldom  exercised.  Ilis  jeu  d^esprity  *  The 
Genealogists,'  has  long  since  passed  into 
deserved  oblivion.  *  Dramatic  Scenes  and 
other  Poems'  appeared  in  1819  ;  *  Marcian 
Colonna '  and  *  The  Sicilian  Story  '  in  1820. 
Byron,  in  1821,  wrote  to  Murray  :— ^ 

I  just  see  by  the  papers  of  Galignani  that 
there  is  a  new  tragedy  of  great  expectation 
by  Barry  Cornwall.  Of  what  I  have  read  of 
his  works,  I  like  the  Dramatic  Sketch^,  but 
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thought  his  *  Sicilian  Story,  ^  and  ^Marcian 
Colonna, '  in  rhyme,  quite  spoilt  by  I  know 
not  what  affectation  of  Wordsworth,  and 
Moore,  and  myself,  all  mixed  up  into  a  kind 
of  chaos.  I  think  him  very  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  good  tragedy  if  he  keep  to  a  natural 
style,  and  not  play  trioks  to  fonn  harlequin- 
ades for  an  audience.  As  he  (Barry  Corn- 
wall is  not  his  true  name)  was  a  schoolfellow 
of  mine,  I  take  more  than  common  interest  in 
his  success,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it 
speedily.  If  I  had  been  aware  that  he  was 
in  that  line,  I  should  have  spoken  of  him  in 
the  preface  to  *  Marino  Faliero. '  He  will  do 
a  world^s  wonder  if  he  produce  a  great  trag- 
edy. 

A  few  months  later  he  wrote  to  the  same 
correspondent : — 

Barry  Cornwall  will  do  better  by-and-by,  I 
dare  say,  if  he  don't  get  spoiled  by  green  tea, 
and  tlie  praises  of  PentonTille  and  Paradise 
Row. 

In  that  year  (1821)  *  Mirandola '  was  acted 
at  Covent  Garden,  by  Macready,  Charles 
Kemble,  and  Miss  Foote.  The  cast  alone 
would  have  commanded  a  certain  success, 
even  without  those  poetic  beauties  in  which 
the  play  abounded.  It  produced  £630  for 
the  author  ;  but  he  speaks  of  it  very  hum- 
bly, as  hurried  and  imperfect,  and  attributes 
its  success  to  the  actors. 

Had  I  taken  pains  (he  says)  I  could  have 
made  a  much  more  sterling  thing,  but  I 
wished  fqr  its  representation,  and  there  were 
so  many  authors  struggling  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, that  I  had  not  firmness  to  resist  the  op- 
portunity opened  to  me  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Macready  to  offer  it  to  the  proprietor 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  I  allowed  the 
play  to  appear,  whilst  I  was  conscious  of  its 
many  shortcomings. 

Either  Procter  did  not  think  quite  so  hum- 
bly of  this  play  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance, or  he  was  misrepresented.  Captain 
Medwin  says  : — 

I  told  Lord  Byron  that  I  had  had  a  letter  from 
Procter,  and  that  he  had  been  jeered  on  ^  Mi- 
randola,' not  having  been  included  in  his 
(Lord  B.'s)  enumeration  of  the  dramatic 
pieces  of  the  day  ;  and  that  he  added  he  had 
been  at  Harrow  with  hinu  *  Ay, '  said  Lord 
Byron,  '  I  remember  the  name  :  he  was  in  the 
Lower  School,  in  such  a  class.  They  stood, 
Farrer,  Procter,  Jocelyn. '  * 

First    of    the    *  Letters    from    Literary 
Friends,'  appended  to  Mr.  Patmore's  book, 
stands  one  from  Byron,  referring  to  this  in-' 
terview.     It  is  dated  Pisa,  1822: — 

Your  friend.  Captain  M^win,  is  at  this 
moment  with  me.  ...  I  always  thought 
highly  of  the  dramatic  specimens,  and  look 

*  '  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron.  *  Second 
edition,  p.  183. 


upon  *  Mirandola '  as  a  work  of  very  great 
promise  and  deserved  success.  It  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Mttfray  has  not  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  mention  (that  is,  if  you  know  him) 
that  I  expressly  wrote  to  him  my  regret  that 
I  had  not  been  aware  of  *  Mirandola '  at  the 
date  of  the  preface  to  the  *  Doge, '  Ac.  .  .  . 
Had  I  been  aware  of  your  tragedy  (although 
it  is  a  matter  of  not  the  least  consequence  to 
you)  I  should  certainly  not  have  omitted  to  in- 
sert your  name  with  those  of  the  other  writers 
who  still  do  honour  to  the  drama. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  (March,  1823) 'Byron 
says  : — 

Why  don't  you  try  the  drama  again  ?  There 
is  your  forte,  and  you  should  set  to  work 
seriously.  You  would  have  the  field  to  your- 
self, and  are  fully  able  to  keep  it.  ...  I 
have  prosed  thus  far  in  answer  to  your  inquiry. 
Patience,  and  shufiie  the  cards.  Leigh  Hunt, 
who  is  resident  in  this  district,  has  carried  off 
your  *  Flood '  (By  the  way,  we  have  had  one 
of  our  own  this  winter,  which  carried  away 
bridges,  cattle,  and  Chnstians)  before  I  had 
time  to  read  it.  What  little  I  glanced  at  I 
liked  extremely. 

All  which  friendliness  and  politeness,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  Byron  from  making 
his  well-known  sarcastic  reference  to  Procter 
in  the  Ninth  Canto  of  *  Don  Juan,'  pub- 
lished in  August,  1829  : — 

Then  there's  my  gentle  Euphues,  who,  they  say 
Sets  up  for  TOing  a  sort  of  moral  me. 

He'll  find  it  rather  difficult,  some  day. 
To  turn  out  both — or  either,  it  may  be. 

The  notion  of  Procter's  *  setting  up  '  to 
be  any  sort  of  Byron  is  simply  ludicrous  ; 
and  at  the  time  the  lines  appeared,  Procter 
was  too  rich  in  friends  to  be  much  distur'bed 
by  Byron's  flippancy.  One,  for  whom 
Procter  had  an  affectionate  admiration,  and 
who  undoubtedly  influenced  his  serious  and 
playful  style  more  than  any  other  contem- 
porary, by  his  conversation  and  writings,  and 
by  directmg  him  to  the  old  dramatists  as 
models,  is  thus  described  by  him  : — * 

Persons  in  the  habit  of  traversing  Covent 
Garden  seven  and  forty  years  ago  might,  by 
extending  their  walk  a  few  yards  into  Russell 
Street,  have  noted  a  small  spare  man  clothed 
in  black,  who  went  out  every  morning  and 
returned  every  afternoon  as  regularly  as  the 
hands  of  the  clock  moved  towards  certain 
hours.  You  could  not  mistake  him.  He  was 
somewhat  stiff  in  his  manner,  and  almost  cleri- 
cal in  dress,  which  indicated  much  wear.  He 
'had  a  long  melancholy  face,  with  keen  pen- 
etrating eyes,  and  he  walked  with  a  short  res- 
olute step  citywards.  He  looked  no  one  in 
the  face  for  more  than  a  moment,  yet  con- 
trived to  see  everything  as  he  went  on.  No 
one  'who  ever  studied  the  human  features 

^'Charles   Lamb,    a  Memoir.'    By   Barry 
Cornwall,  p.  117. 
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could  pass  him  by  without  recollecting  his 
countenance.  It  was  full  of  sensibility,  and 
it  came  upon  you  like  a  new  thought,  which 
YOU  could  not  help  dwelling  upon  aiterwards  : 
it  gAYC  rise  to  meditation,  and  did  you  good. 
This  small,  half-clerical  man  wa» — Charles 
Lamb. 

Procter  had  been  introduced  to  Lamb  in 
1817  at  Leigh  Hunt's  house,  where  he  says 
he  '  enjoyed  Lamb's  company  once  or  twice 
over  agreeable  suppers.'  The  acquaint- 
ance grew  to  an  intimate  friendship,  which 
lasted  seventeen  years.  Both  were  contri- 
butors to  the  ^  London  Magazine  ; '  and  at 
the  monthly  suppers,  where  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, Hood,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  and  poor 
John  Clare  were  frequent  guests,  Lamb  used 
when  able  to  sit  by  Procter,  to  whom  he 
would  whisper,  *  My  boy,  you  will  see  me 
home  to-night,  I  know  ! '  Procter  told  Mr. 
Fields  that  he  had  never  known  Lamb  drink 
immoderately  except  on  one  occasion,  and 
that  he  was  a  small  and  delicate  eater.  Mr. 
Carew  Hazlitt  charges  Procter  with  '  moral 
falsification  '  and  '  distortion  of  biographical 
facts,'  becaase  in  his  memoir  of  Lamb  he 
did  not  represent  his  friend  as  '  t^perwm  who 
quaffed  porter  out  of  a  pewter  pot,  and  in- 
terlarded his  discourse  with  profane  expres- 
sions.' But  it  must1l>e  remembered  that  as 
Procter  knew  Lamb  intimately,  and  Mr,  Ca- 
rew Hazlitt  did  not,  he  was  infinitely  more 
likely  of  the  two  to  be  correct  as  to  Lamb's 
habits.  How  strongly  Lamb  resented  the 
insinuation  that  he  drank  immoderately,  we 
know  from  his  '  Letter  to  Robert  South* 
cy  ; '  and  if  Lamb  did  occasionally  use 
*  strong  expletives, '  we  protest  against  the 
view  that  *'  solicitude  to  exhibit  the  man  in 
9k\  elegant  an  aspect  as  might  be '  induced 
Procter  to  suppress  [the  fact.  Those  who, 
like  the  writer,  knew  Procter  personally, 
know  perfectly  well  that  he  of  all  men  was 
singularly  free  from  the  *  half-heartcdness, 
egotism,  and  effeminate  prudery '  with 
wnich  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt  charges  him.* 

With  faltering  voice  (says  Mr.  Fields), 
Procter  told  me  of  Lamb^s  ^  givings  away  '  to 
impoverished  friends  whose  necessities  were 
greater  than  his  own.  His  secret  charities 
were  constant  and  unfaDing,  and  no  one  ever 
suffered  hunger  when  he  was  by.  He  could 
not  endure  to  see  a  fellow-creature  in  want  if 
he  had  the  means  to  supply  him.  Thinking, 
from  the  depression  of  spirits  which  Procter 
in  his  young  manhood  was  once  labouring 
under,  that  perhaps  he  was  in  want  of  money. 
Lamb  lookea  him  earnestly  in  the  face  as  they 
were  walking  one  day  in  the  country  together, 
and  blurted  out,  in  his  stammering  way,  *  My 
dear  boy,  I  have  a  himdred  pound  note  in  my 

*  '  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb. '  By  W.  0.  Haz- 
litt.   Pp.  11,  12. 


desk,  that  I  don^t  know  what  to  do  with. 
Oblige  me  by  taking  it,  and  getting  the  con- 
founded thing  out  of  my  keepmg. '  *  I  was  in 
nc  need  of  money,  *  said  Procter,  *  and  I  de- 
clined the  gift ;  but  it  was  hard  work  to 
make  Lamb  believe  that  I  was  not  in  an  im- 
pecunioas  condition. ' . 

In  this  *  secret  charity,'  as  in  other  qualities, 
Procter,  according  to  Mr.  Patmore,  mucL 
resembled  his  old  friend.  Some  of  Lamb's 
most  delightful  letters  were  addressed  to 
Procter.  They  are  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  reference,  yet  one  can- 
not resist  dwelling  on  a  quaint  pungent  pas- 
sage or  two,  just  as  we  linger  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned garden  over  the  familiar  aroma  of 
wallflower  and  sweetbriar.  Every  lover  of 
Lamb  has  repeatedly  laughed  over  the  letter 
in  which  he  asks  Procter's  professional  ad- 
vice as  to  an  imaginary  will  under  which 
Lamb  is  executor,  and  then  begs  a  few 
lines  of  verse  for  a  young  friend's  al- 
bum : — 

Bix  lines — ^make  'em  eight — signed  Barry 
C.  They  need  not  be  very  good,  as  I  chiefly 
want  'em  as  a  foil  to  mine.  .  .  .  Martin 
Bumey  will  tell  you  the  sort  of  girl  I  request 
the  ten  lines  for — ^somewhat  of  a  pensive  cast^ 
what  you  admire.  .  .  .*  Tlie  lines  may 
come  before  the  law  question,  as  that  cannot 
be  determined  before  Hilary  Term,  and  I 
want  your  deliberate  judment  on  that.  The 
other  may  be  flimsy  and  superficial. 

The  next  letter  strikes  a  startling  national 
balance.  *  Ain't  you  glad  about  Burke's 
case  ?  We  may  set  off  the  Scotch  murdere 
agiunst  the  Scotch  novels.  Hare,  the  Great 
Unhanged. '  And  in  the  next  Lamb  is  smit- 
ten with  compunction  as  to  his  inroads  upon 
Procter's  purse  : — 

The  comings-in  of  an  incipient  conveyancer 
are  not  adequate  to  the  receipt  of  three  two- 
penny-]jost  non-paids  in  a  week.  Therefore, 
after  this  I  condemn  my  stub  to  long  and  deep 
silence,  or  shall  awaken  it  to  write  to  lords, 
lest  those  raptures  in  this  honejTnoon  of  our 
correspondence,  which  you  avow  for  the  gen- 
tle person  of  my  Nuncio,  after  passing  through 
certain  natural  graces,  as  love,  love  and  wa- 
ter, love  with  the  chill  off,  .  .  .  should 
suddenly  plum  down  to  a  loathing  and  blank 
aversion,  to  the  rendering  probable  such 
counter  expressions  as  this,  *  Hang  that  infer- 
nal twopenny  postman  I  ^ 

Procter's  hitherto  unpublished  sketches 
of  remarkable  people  he  knew  (both  those 
made  at  the  time,  which  unfortunately  arc 
very  few,  and  those  in  which,  when 
seventy-nine  years  old,  memory  struggled 
painfully  to  secure  the  fast-vanishing  forms) 
are  full  of  acute  touches,  which  sometimes 
place  a  man  bodily  before  the  reader  in  ft 
few  apt  words.  *  They  are  little  more  than 
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Imemonuida,  but  of  greater  value  than  many 
laboured  descriptions.  We  have  the  Rev, 
'  George  Croly,  destined,  said  his  sisters,  '  to 
push  Lord  Byron  from  his  throne ' — ^a  huge 
and  vigorous  Tory,  who,  in  the  intervals  of 
energetic  dogmatizing,  played  pleasantly  on 
the  violin.  Wordsworth,  tall  and  ungainly, 
severe  and.  tranquil,  who  in  the  time  of  his 
poverty  was  met  by  a  friend  of  Procter 
gathering  nuts  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  to 
eke  out  his  children's  scanty  dinner. 

Wordsworth  (says  Mr.  Procter)  has  been 
called  a  pantheist,  but  this  was  surely  an 
error.  He  looked  indeed  so  constantly  and 
intently  on  the  outer  world,  that  he  saw  its 
minutest  differences  and  inmost  secrets,  and 
these  he  elevated  by  his  imagination,  and 
showed  how  they  make  their  impress  on  the 
human  mind  until  they  become  akin  to  the 
mind  itself.  ...  As  you  read  the  verse 
of  Wordsworth,  you  see  the  bare  moor  round 
which  the  winds  sweep — ^the  hills  over  which 
the  sheep  move  like  a  cloud — the  sheaves  and 
sheets  of  snow — ^the  poor  cottager  and  wan- 
dering pedlar,  and  all  that  comes  to  peasant 
life — ^its  loves  and  hopes  broken  down  by 
sickness  and  old  age. 

Coleridge,  with  weighty  head,  dreaming 
eyes,  thick  slow  utterance,  and  sensual  lips  ; 
who  went  to  London  one  day  to  consult  a 
friend  about '  our  dear  Hartley, '  then  caus- 
ing his  father  much  anxiety  ;  arrived  at  one 
o'clock,  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation 
which  interested  him  ;  joined  in,  or  rather 
absorbed,  that  conversation  through  dinner 
and  through  tea  without  cessation,  till  at 
eight  o'clock  the  Highgate  stage  waited  for 
him.  *  My  dear  Z-— — ,'  he  cried,  starting 
up,  *  I  will  come  to  you  some  other  day  and 
talk  of  our  dear  Hartley. '  Rogers,  *  a  lit- 
tle, old,  pleasant  man,  with  formal  manner 
and  sub-acid  words,  that  gave  pungency  to 
general  talk. '  It  has  been  rumoured,  adds 
Procter,  *  that  Rogers  was  a  sayer  of  bitter 
things.  I  know  that  he  was  a  giver  of 
good  things — ^always  a  friend  in  need.' 
Moore — '  a  very  little  round-faced  man,  with 
an  easily  worn  but  not  unpleasant  assurance ' 
— ^was  not  liked  by  Procter,  who  indeed 
does  but  scant  justice  to  the  Irish  melodies. 
This  coolness  to  Moore's  songs,  like  the 
denial  of  all  dramatic  faculty  to  Lord  Byron 
and  Leigh  Hunt  Cm  spite  of  the  success  of 
the  *  Legend  of  Florence '  on  the  stage),  are 
curious  anomalies  in  one  usually  so  generous 
to  contemporaries — the  sole  faint  traces  to 
be  met  with  in  Procter's  writings  or  conver- 
sation of  that  literar^  jealousy  from  which 
it  is  said  no  literary  man  can  possibly  be 
wholly  exempt.  Applied  to  Moore's  longer 
poems,  his  criticism  is  quite  fair  : — 

His  *  Twopenny  Post-bag,'  and  other  works 
of  a  similar  class  are,  however,  very  piquant 


and  clever.  The  subjects  accorded  with  his 
tastes.  As  to  the  songs  and  other  poems,  one 
can  seldom  imagine  t£it  they  were  written  in' 
the  open  air,  in  the  woods  or  fields,  or  in  the 
face  of  nature.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  always 
a  boudoir  or  indoor  air  about  them  :  the  very 
flowers  seem  to  be  artificial.  Mr.  3foore'B 
verses  are  also  too  saccharine  :  they  want  sub- 
stance and  relief.  One  may  be  smothered 
even  with  roses ;  and  if  the  roses  want  their 
natural  dew  and  freshness,  the  suffocation  be^ 
comes  impleasant. 

To  Walter  Scott,  *  tall,  stalwart,  bluff, 
and  courteous  '  (whom  Procter,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  somewhat  resembled  in  fea- 
ture), warmer  tribute  is  given  : — 

I  do  not  think  any  one  envied  him  more 
than  one  envies  kings.  He  was  placed  high 
beyond  competition.  ...  I  see  in  no 
other  author  such  a  combination  of  truth  and 
ease  and  dramatic  power.  .  .  .  What 
great  geniality  he  has,  what^picturesqueness, 
from  the  castle  to  the  cottage,  from  the  relig- 
ious zealot  and  the  soldier  of  fortune  to  the 
very  hounds  sniffing  the  odour  of  supper  in 
'Redgauntlet.' 

Procter's  defence  of  Hazlitt  is  full,  warm, 
and  generous.  No  man,  he  says,  was  com- 
petent to  write  of  Hazlitt  who  did  not  know 
him  personally. 

Some  things  of  which  he  has  been  accused 
were  referable  merely  to  temporaiy  humour 
or  irritability,  which  was  not  frequent,  and 
which  was  laid  aside  in  an  hour.  At  other 
times  (by  far  the  greater  portion  of  his  life) 
he  was  a  candid  and  reasonable  man.  He  felt 
the  injuries  and  slander,  however,  which 
were  spit  forth  upon  him,  acutely,  and  resent- 
ed them.  He  was  not  one  of  those  easy,  com- 
fortable, and  so-called  *  good-natured  '  men 
who  are  simply  inaccessible  to  strong  emo- 
tions, and  from  whom  the  mixed  ills  of  life 
fall  off  without  disturbing  them,  like  rain 
from  a  pent-house  top. 

Procter[adds  a  curious  sketch  of  Sarah  Walkr 
er,  the  object,  as  he  says,  of  Hazlitt's  in^ 
sane  infatuation  : — 

I  used  to  see  this  girl  at  his  lodgings  in 
Southampton  Buildings,  and  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  extravagant  passion  of  her  ad- 
mirer. She  was  the  daughter  of  the  lodging- 
house  keeper.  Her  face  was  round  and  small, 
and  her  eyes  were  motionless,  glassy,  and 
without  any  speculation  in  them.  Her  move- 
ments in  walking  were  very  remarkable,  for  I 
never  observed  her  make  a  step#  She  went 
onwards  in  a  sort  of  wavy,  sinuous  manner, 
like  the  movement  of  a  snake.  She  was 
silent,  or  uttered  monosyllables.only,  and  was 
very  demure.  Her  steady  unmoving  gaze 
upon  the  person  she  was  addressing  was  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant.  The  Germans  would 
have  extracted  a  romance  from  her,  endowing 
her  perhaps  with  some  diabolic  attribute.  1^ 
this  girl  he  gave  all  his  valuable  time,  all  his 
wealthy  thoughts,  and  al^the  loviiig  frenzy  of 
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his  heart.  For  a  time^  I  think,  on  this  point 
he  was  eubstaatiidly  insane,  certainly  beyond 
^aelf -control.  To  hun  she  was  a  being  full  of 
iritchery,  full  of  grace,  with  all  the  capacity 
of  tenderness.  The  retiring  coquetry  which 
had  also  brought  others  to  her,  inTcsted  her  in 
his  si^ht  with  the  attractions  of  a  divinity—^ 
diyinity,  indeed,  like  those  of  old,  when  the 
goddesses  lowered  themselves  for  a  while  only 
to.  the  entreaties  of  mortals,  butroserred  their 
•permanent  affection  for  the  gods  themselves. 

Edward  Irving,  whom  ]?rocter  knew  soon 
idFter  his  arrival  in  London,  he  calh 


The  most  pure  and  hopeful  spirit,  surely,  that 
Scotland  ever  produced.  If  his  manner  had 
not  been  so  unassuming  I  might  have  felt 
humbled  before  him.  -But  he  was  so  amiable 
and  simple,  that  we  all.  forgot  we  stood  in  the 
frresence  of  a  giant  in  stature,  with  mental 
courage  to  do  battle  with  any  adversary.  His 
words  were  at  once  gentle  and  heroic  ;  .  .  • 
he  was  more  like  one  of  the  old  apostles  than 
any  one  that  has  lived  since. 

,  The  whole  picture  of  Irving — ^the  most 
elaborate  (next  to  that  of  Hazlitt)  in  Proc- 
ter's biographical  gallery — is  an  earnest  eu- 
logium.  Tne  advocacy  springs  from  the 
heart.  After  speaking  of  the  strange  delu- 
sions and  bitter  calumnies  under  which  Ir- 
ving's  fine  intellect  broke  down,  he  con- 
cludes : — 

It  was  said  that  neglect,  or  rather  the  ces- 
sation of  general  admiration,  had  killed  him. 
This  was  not  the  case*  He  oared  little  for 
the  incense  whidi  the  rabble  poured  out  be- 
fore him  so  profusely.  But  it  was  to  him  a 
deep  and  abvlin^  sorrow  that  men  whom  he 
thought  to  be  ius  friends — ^men  in  whom  he 
\^  believed,  and  on  whom  he  had  lavished 
l^s  affection — should  have  stood  out  wrayed 
against  him.  What  had  he  been  doing,  be- 
ji^evingt  Was  the  world  then,  after  all,  a 
mere  mirage  ?  It  seemed  of  little  use  to 
travel  farther.  The  Delectable  Moimtains 
had  ^vanished.  His  work  was  over  or  of  no 
value.  After  toil,  to  the  weary  traveller 
comes  at  least — rest.  There  was  nothing  left 
but  to  go  back  to  the  home  of  his  youth,  and 
die.  His  last  words  are  the  words  of  a  true 
believer ;  *  In  life  and  death  I  am  the  Lord's.' 

*  The  verse  of  Joshua,'  ftocter  adds,  *  ap- 
pears to  have  been  often  in  his  mind.'  He 
'gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Procter,  on  their  mar- 
riage, a  large  Bible,  with  a  kind  inscription 
imd  the  te^t,  '  But  as  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord.' 

•  For  Carlyle,  to  whom  Irving  mtroduced 
Procter,  he  had  high  and  Affectionate  regard. 

*  He  is  a  great  master  of  pathos,  and  he  im- 
presses upon  certain  words  and  phrases  a 
weight  of  meaning  that  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  writer.  .  .  .  Tlie  world  (our  home) 
«nd  man  (our  likeness  and  our  brother)  are 
justly  upheld  by  him  as  undeveloped  mira- 


cles, about  which  we  arc  apt  to  chatter  and 
argue  as  on  a  common  rule  in  arithmetic, 
but  to  which  our  boasted  scientific  discover- 
ies are  poor  and  trivial.'  But  Procter's 
mind  was  too  independent  and  discrimina- 
ting to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Carlyle's  hero- 
worship— -or  rather  bmte-f  orce  worship — at 
which  he  laughs  gently. 

Procter  tells  forcibly  the  tragic  story  of 
Thomas  Griffiths  Wainwright  (Janus  Weath- 
ercock of  the  ^  London  Magaane'),  '  a  fop, 
finikin  in  dress,  with  mincing  steps  and  trem- 
ulous words,  with  curled  hair  full  of  un- 
guents, and  cheeks  painted  like  those  of  a 
frivolous  demirep  ; '  who  had  a  short-lived 
notoriety  as  an  author  and  man  about  town, 
but  from  whom  *  fiamed  out  ultimately  the 
depravity  of  a  forger  and  a  murderer, '  and 
who,  after  cheating  the  gallows,  was  trans- 
ported for  life  and  died  raving  mad.  These 
last  half-dozen  reminiscences  are  wonder- 
fully clear,  vivid,  and  forcible,  to  be  written 
at  the  age  of  sevefity-nine. 

The  Keats  of  whom  Procter  gives  ns  a 
glimpse  is  very  different  from  the  morbid, 
egotistic,  and  supersensitive  genius — ^posing 
as  poet— described  by  others,  and  not  al- 
together disproved  by  his  published  let- 
ters. 

I  was  introduced  to  Keats  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  found  him  very  pleasant,  and  free  from 
all  affectation  in  manner  and  opinion.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  man 
with  a  more  bright  and  open  coimtenance. 
He  was  always  ready  to  hear  and  to  reply  ;  to 
discuss,  to  reason,  to  admit ;  and  to  join  in 
serious  talk  or  common  gossip.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  poetry  was  affected  and  effem- 
inate. I  can  only  say  that  I  never  encoun- 
tered a  more  manly  and  simple  young  man. 
In  person  he  was  short,  aq4  had  eyes  large 
and  wonderfully  luminous,  and  a  resolute 
bearing  ;  not  defiant,  but  well-sustained. 

Of  Godwin,  Procter  has  written  the  bit- 
terest of  the  few  bitter  phrases  he  ever 
penned.  '  I  have  always  thought  him  like 
one  of  those  cold  intellectual  demons^  of 
whom  we  read  in  French  and  German  sto- 
ries, who  come  upon  earth  to  do  good  to  no 
one  and  hann  to  many. ' 

Fenimore  Cooper — ^who  seems  to  have 
brought  the  manners  of  his  own  noble  sav- 
age into  London  society  ;  and  Stothard — 
whose  conversation  is  marvellously  repro- 
duced— ^also  figure  in  the  *  Recollections,' 
but  we  have  space  only  for  a  story  of  Lamb's 
learned  and  absent-minded  friend  George 
Dyer,  less  generally  known  than  his  amus- 
ing tumble  into  the  New  River.  Dyer  once 
invited  Llanos,  the  author  of  ^  Esteban'  and 
^  Sandoval/  to  breakfast  with  him  in  Clif- 
ford's Inn^  and  straightway  forgot  aU  about 
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the  invitation.  When  Uanoft  kept-  this  ap- 
pointment, he  found  nothing  but  Uttle  Dyer, 
hiB  books,  and  his  dust — the  accamulation 
of  years.  Dyer,  ;  hospitable  so  far  as  his 
means  and  ideas  went,,  when  told  that  Llanos 
had  come  to  breakfast,  produced  from  a 
cupboard  the  remains  of  a  threepenny  loaf, 
a  little  glazed  teapot,  and  a  spoonful  of 
milk.  Llanos  attacked  the  stale  crust  and 
waited  good-humouredly.  Dyer,  who  was 
half  blind,  complacently  poured  out — noth- 
ing but  hpt  water.  Llanos,  thinking  a  man 
might  be  guilty  of  too  much  abstinence,  in- 
quired if  his  host  had  not  forgotten  to  put 
in  the  tea,  '  God  bless  me,'  said  Dyer, 
'  and  so  I  hare. '  He  immediately  reme- 
died his  error  by  emptying  the  contents  of 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  into  the  teapot, 
deluging  it  with  water,  and  pouring  out 
again.  Llanos  thought  the  liquid  had  rather 
a  strange  colour,  but  filled  his  spoon  and 
tasted.  It  was  ginger  !  Llanos  soon  after 
departed,  and  was  just  finishing  a  capital 
breakfast  in  a  neighbouring  coffee-house, 
when  Dyer  came  in  to  read  the  paper.  He 
greeted  Llanos,  but  expressed  no  surprise  at 
seeing  his  late  guest  engaged  on  a  second 
breakfast.  He  had  quite  forgotten  that 
they  had  met  before  that  day. 

Take,  as  a  pendant,  a  story  of  Procter's 
dining  with  Hazlitt.  Some  friend  had 
sent  him  a  couple  of  Dorkings,  of  which  he 
immediately  invited  Procter  to  partake. 
He  went,  expecting  the  usual  sort  of  dinner, 
but  it  was  limited  strictly  to  the  fowls  and 
bread,  with  water  to  wash  them  down. 

Do  I  mention  this  spare  entertainment  as  a 
charge  against  Hazlitt  (asks  the  narrator)  ? 
Oh,  no,  I  do  not.  I  am  sure  the  matter  never 
entered  into  h^'mind.  He  drank  water  only, 
and  lived  plainly,  and  not  unreasonably  as- 
sumed that  what  was  suflicient  for  himself 
sufficed  for  others.  He  had  nothing  parsimo- 
nious in  his  character. 

The  *  Flood  of  Thessaly,'  published  in 
1823,  and  referred  to  in  Byron's  letter,  was 
dedicated  to  Miss  Skepper,  the  step-daughter 
of  Basil  Montagu,  to  whom  Procter  was 
married  in  the  following  year.  Mr.  Pat- 
more  says  : — 

That  a  poet  could  hardly  have  aspired  to  a 
greater  temporal  reward  than  the  friendship 
of  the  Basil  Montagus  and  the  hand  of  their 
daughter  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  of  the 
many  living  persons  who  have  haa  the  happi- 
ness of  knowing  that  family.  Ko  young  man 
who  understood  what  honour  meant — and 
none  understood  it  better  than  the  hi^h- 
minded  and  sensitive  young  poet — could  think 
that  fame  had  in  store  for  him  any  favour 
which  could  suipass  or  equal  those  which  she 
was  now  conf emag  on  him.  .  Henoe,  perhaps, 
the  sudden  and  final  extinction  of  his  literary 


ambition,  which  seemed  to  occur  about  this 
time,  notwithstanding  an  amount  of  popular 
encouragement  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, was  calculated  to  fire  him  to  redoub- 
led exertion. 

Two  at  least  of  Procter's  friends  seem  to 
have  anticipated  his  secession  from  litera- 
ture at  this  period.  Lamb  wrote  to  Leigh 
Hunt — *'  Barry  Cornwall  has  at  last  carried 
the  pretty  A.  S.  They  are  just  in  the  trea- 
cle-moon. Hope  it  won't  clog  his  wings — 
gauMy  we  used  to  say  at  school.'  And 
Jeffrey,  writing  to  congratulate  the  bride- 
groom, adds  : — 

I  do  wish  you  joy,  with  all  my  heart,  and  I 
feel  assured  that  you  will  be  a  very  happy 
man.  We  shall  hear  no  more,  I  take  it,  of 
your  nerves  and  your  regimen,  your  weak 
spirits  or  your  weak  stomach.  I  am  half 
afraid  that,  seeing  the  numerous  things  you 
will  now  bid  adieu  to,  poetry  may  be  includ- 
ed, but  I  hope  not. 

Probably  Procter's  real  motive  in  deserting 
poetry  for  conveyancing  was  a  modest  and 
acute  perception  that  his  muse,  however 
graceful,  was  not  strong  of  wing,  and  had 
already  taken  her  longest  and  loftiest 
"flights. 

What  he  wrote  (says  Mr.  Patmore)  had  a 
style  of  its  own,  an  elegant,  tender,  and 
somewhat  consciously  child-like  or  maiden- 
like simplicity,  which  is  not  quite  like  any- 
thing else  in  poetry.  A  very  pure  taste  and 
an  excellent  ear  preserved  him  invariably 
from  harshness  and  coarseness,  and  frequent- 
ly enabled  him  to  pour  forth  strains  which 
surpass,  in  all  essential  qualities,  much  that 
fashion — ^as  variable  and  as  inscrutable  in  art 
as  in  dress — now  pronounces  to  be  high-class 
poetry. 

These  qualities  are  beautiful,  are  admira- 
ble, but  are  not  calculated  for  wide  popu- 
larity with  the  multitade,  who  prefer  poetry, 
like  pictures,  painted  in  stronger  colours 
and  depicting  more  startling  subjects. 
Procter  has  always  been  the  poet  of  poets — 
the  beloved  of  his  brethren,  who  alone  can 
enter  into  his  refined  and  subtle  fancies. 
He  deserved  to  be  held  in  this  favour,  for 
when  he  stepped  aside  from  the  race  for 
fame  he  still  watched  other  competitors  with 
unfailing  interest,  with  quiet,  sometimes 
pensive  humour,  ready  alike  to  hail  the  vic- 
tor and  console  the  vanquished.  For  his 
own  part,  Procter  was  of  Walter  Scott's 
opinion,  that  literature  should  be  a  staff, 
not  a  crutch. 

I  am  not  sure  (he  says,  in  the  *  Recollec- 
tions, *  already  so  largely  quoted)  whether  a 
profession,  unaccompanied  by  hard  labour, 
may  not  act  as  a  relief  from  the  strain  and 
,  tension  of  the  mind  which  the  composition 
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of  books  alone  (as  the  sole  occupation  of  life, 
I  mean)  would  assuredly  produce. 

Procter  and  his  wife  began  their  married 
life  in  Southampton  Row.  He  liad  an  in- 
come of  £500  a  year  from  property  left  him 
by  his  father,  and  applied  himself  energet- 
ically to  conveyancing,  working  two  entire 
nights  a  week,  and  taking  between  forty 
and  fifty  pupils,  of  whom  Eliot  Warburton 
and  Kinglake  wore  the  most  distinguished. 
In  1825  the  Procters  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Basil  Montagu  in  Bedford  Square,  where 
their  eldest  child  *  the  golden-tressed  Ade- 
Iwde,' — herself  destined  to  become  so  sweet 
a  singer, — was  bom.  In  1831  Procter  was 
called  to  the  bar.  In  1832  he  published 
*  English  Songs,'  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions,  and  to  which  he  added 
twenty  new  lyrics  in  1856.  In  1882  he  lost 
his  second  son,  Edward,  of  whom  he  was 
passionately  fond.  In  the  same  year  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  which  Landor  al- 
ludes in  a  letter  beginning  with  a  fierce  de- 
nunciation of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  all  that 
was  named  after  her.  '  All  things  are  now 
Elizabethan,  from  poets  that  no  man  can 
read  to  windows  that  nobody  can  look  out 
of .  .  .  .  You  are  a  busy  man,  which 
is  very  bad.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  a  rich 
one  ;  wo«e  and  worse.  So  you  are  a  Com- 
missioner  of  Lunacy.  I  must 'put  on  my 
best  behaviour  when  you  visit  me,  and  I  re- 
quest you  not  to  bring  forward  this  letter 
against  me. '  Procter  had  intimate  friends 
in  the  theatrical  as  well  as  the  literary  world 
*— notably  the  Kembles  and  Mrs.  Siddons, 
of'  whom  he  says  :  ^  Her  '^  I  will  take  a 
slice  of  mutton,  if  you  please,"  would  have 
become  Lady  Macbeth.  It  was  listened  to 
with  awe.  Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing 
affected  in  her  tone  or  manner,  which  was 
merely  serious  from  habit.'  He  was  also 
acqaainted  with  Edmund  Kean,  of  whom,  in 
1832,  he  pubHshed  an  unsatisfactory  life, 
which  he  never  ought  to  have  been  per- 
suaded to  undertake.  The  Kembles  intro- 
duced Procter  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who 
wrote  him  a  congratulatory  epistle  on  his 
marriage,  which  for  stiff  rand  ceremonious 
courtesy  would  have  done  honour  to  Sir 
Charles  Grandison. 

After  living  for  some  years  in  a  little 
Qothic  cottage  in  Grove  End  Road,  St. 
John's  Wood,  the  Procters  removed  to 
Upper  Harley  Street,  where  his  hospitable 
receptions,  aided  by  the  brilliant  aociid  qual* 
ities  of  his  wife,  gathered  as  distinguished  a 
circle  as  any  in  London.  Mr.  Patmore  says 
that  Procter  *  closed  his  career  as  a  poet  in 
1832.'  This  is  incorrect,  for  in  January, 
1857,  Procter  issued  '  Dramatic  Scenes, 
with  other  Poems. '  (Chapman  and  Hall),  iU  | 


lustrated  by  Tenniel,  Birket  Foster,  Cor- 
bonld,  and  others,  saying  in  the  preface : 
'  In  all  probability,  this  book  is  the  last 
with  which  I  shall  try  the  patience  of  the 
public. '  His  last  poetical  work  it  certainly 
was  :  ten  years  subsequently,  however,  he 
astonished  and  delighted  the  public  with 
one  more  work.  A  heavy  anxiety  fell  on 
Procter's  family  in  1857,  his  only  surviving 
son  being  in  India  throughout  the  mutiny. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fieldb  he  says  :  '  Onr 
son  escaped  from  Delhi  lately,  with  four  or 
five  other  officers,  four  women,  and  a  child. 
They  dropped  a  fearful  height  from  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  amidst  showers  of  bullets. 
.  They  were  seven  days  and  nights 
in  the  jungle,  without  money  or  meat. 
.  .  .  They  forded  rivers,  lay  on  the 
wet  ground  at  night,  lapped  water  from  the 
puddles,  and  finally  reached  Meerut.'  In 
1861  Procter  left  Upper  Harley  Street  for 
one  of  his  own  houses  in  Weymouth  Street 
Here  the  chief  events  in  their  domestic 
history  were  the  sudden  poetic  fame  of  their 
eldest  daughter,  and  her  death,  which  too 
speedily  followed.  In  1861  Procter  resign- 
ed his  commissionership.  Painful  though 
its  duties  must  have  been  to  one  so  sym- 
pathetic, his  natural  benevolence  alleviated 
them,  and  influenced  even  the  unhi^py 
patients  themselves.  Mr.  Procter's  retiring 
pension,  assisted  by  the  legacy  from  Mrs. 
J^rowning's  munificent  cousin,  John  Ken- 
yon,  enabled  the  Procters  to  continue  to 
live  in  the  style  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed. 

Procter's  *  Memoir  of  Charles  Lamb,' 
published  in  May,  1866,  will  be  best  de- 
scribed  by  the  following  passage  from  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  him  by  Carlyle  : — 

I  have  found  in  your  work  something  so 
touching,  brave,  serene,  and  pious,  that  I 
cannot  but  write  you  one  brief  word  of  recog- 
nition, which  I  know  you  will  seceive  with 
welcome.  .  .  .  Brevity,  perspicuity,  grace- 
ful clearness  :  then  also  perfect  veracity,  gen- 
tleness, lovingness,  justness,  peaceable  can- 
dour throughout,  a  fine  kindly  sincerity  to  all 
comers,  with  sharp  enough  insight  too,  quick 
reco^ition  graphically  rendered — all  the 
qualities,  in  short,  which  such  a  book  could 
have,  I  find  visible  in  this,  now  dating,  it  ap- 
pears, in  your  seventy-seventh  yeai*.  Every 
page  of  it  recalls  the  old  Procter  whom  I  used 
to  talk  with  forty-two  years  ago,  unaltered 
except  OS  the  finest  wines  and  suchlike  alter 
by  ripening  to  the  full ;  a  man  as  if  tramfig- 
ured  by  his  heavy  laden  years,  and  to  whom 
the  hoary  head  is  as  a  crown.  Upon  all 
which  another  old  man  congratulates  him, 
and  says,  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  joy,  his 
Ewgey  Euge! 

Those  who  saw  the  old  poet  in  his  little 
study  at  Weymouth  Street,  surrounded  by 
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his  books,  his  '  silent  servants,  .  .  . 
friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  dim  ;' 
who  have  watched  as  he  groped  in  the  dark 
comers  of  his  memory  for  recollections  of 
his  long  dead  and  gone  friends,  must  have 
been  forcibly  reminded  '  that  the  days  of 
our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten;  and 
if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore 
years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sor- 
row. '  Although  he  loved  to  dwell  upon, 
and  lived  to  a  great  extent  in  the  past,  he, 
a  true  vates,  had  much  thought  for  the 
future  and  his  memory  in  the  minds  of  those 
he  loved.  To  the  last  he  occasionally  added 
to  his  poems  a  lyric  as  purely  musical  as 
ever — one  especially  of  those  included  in 
Mr.  Patmore's  book  equals  in  harmonious 
tenderness  any  of  its  predecessors  : — 

EXHUMO. 

Should  you  dream  ever  of  the  days  departed — 
Of  youth  and  morning  no  more  to  return, — 
Forget  not  me,  so  fond  and  passionate-hearted, 
<^uiet  at  last,  reposing 
Lnder  the  moss  and  t&pn. 

There  where  the  fretful  lake  in  stormy  weather 
Comes  circling  round  the  reddening  churchyard 

pines. 
Rest,  and  call  back  the  hours  we  lost  together, 
Talkinc;  of  hope,  and  soaring 
Beyona  poor  earth's  confines. 

If,  for  those  heavenly  dreams  too  dimly  sighted, 
You  became  false, — ^why,  'tis  a  story  old  ; 
/,  overcome  by  pain  and  unrequited. 
Faded  at  last,  and  slumber 
Under  the  autumn  mould. 

Farewell,  farewell  1    No  longer  plighted  lovers, 
Doom'd  for  a  day  to  sigh  for  sweet  return  ; 
One  lives,  inde^ ;  one  heart  the  green  earth 
covers — 

Quiet  at  last,  reposing 
Under  the  moss  and  fern. 

As  time  went  on,  Procter,  from  increas- 
ing infirmity,  and  a  distressing  indistinct- 
ness of  speech  caused  by  partial  paralysis, 
mixed  less  and  less  in  general  society.  But 
few  men  of  letters,  of  any  country,  visited 
London  without  seeking  an  introduction  to 
the  oldest  living  English  poet,  and  none 
obtained  it  without  increased  love  and  ven- 
eration for  him.  Hawthorne  gave  a  charm- 
ing description  of  Procter  and  Leigh  Hunt 
together  in  their  cheerful  old  age.  But  the 
fullest  and  best  account  of  Procter  and  his 
circle  is  Mr.  Fields'  brochure.  *  Who  that 
ever  came  habitually  into  his  presence, '  asks 
the  writer,  *  can  forget  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  the  tenderness  in  his  grey  retrospec- 
tive eyes,  the  touch  of  his  sympathetic  hand 
laid  on  the  shoulder  of  a  friend  ? '  Such 
memories  were  soon  all  that  remained  to 
those  who  loved  him.  On  Sunday,  October 
4th,  1874,  he  died.     To  him,  undoubtedly. 


dealh's  sunmions  came  as  a  release.  The 
sadness  expressed  in  his  poem  on  Age  had 
deepened  in  thejast  few  years  : — 

Not  only  the  seasons,  failing, 

Forsake  their  natural  tone, 
But  age  droops  onward,  sailing. 

And  is  lost  m  the  seas  unknown. 
No  wisdom  redeemeth  his  sorrow. 

For  thought  and  strength  are  fled— 
No  hope  enlightens  to-morrow. 

And  the  past,  so  loved,  is  dead. 

Dead— dead  I 

Procter  was  buried  in  Finchley  Cemetery. 
Among  all  the  tributes  to  his  memory  none 
were  finer  than  Swinburne's  verses,  some 
stanzas  from  which  may  be  fitly  quoted  in 
this  notice  of  a  poet's  life  : — 

w 

No  soul  shall  pass  of  a  singer  than  this  more 

blest. 
Blest  for  the  years*  sweet  sake  that  were  fill'd 

and  brightened, 
As  a  forest  with  birds,  with  the  flowers  and 

fruits  of  his  song. 
For  the  souls'  sake  blest  that  heard,  and  their 

cares  were  lightened, 
For  the  hearts*  sake  blest  that  have  foster'd  his 

name  so  long. 
By  the  living  and  dead  lips  blest  that  have  loved 

his  name, 
And  clothed  with  their  praise,  and  crowned  with 

their  love  for  fame. 
«««««« 

Time  takes  them  home  that  we  loved,  fair  names 

and  famous. 
To  the  soft  long  sleep,  to  the  broad  sweet  bosom 

of  death : 
But  the  flower  of  their  souls  he  shall  not  take 

away  to  blame  us. 
Nor  the  lips  lack  song  for  ever  that  now  lack 

breath. 
For  with  us  shall  the  music  and  perfume  that 

die  not  dwell, 
Though  the  dead  to  our  dead  bid  welcome,  and 

we  farewell  I 

Those  who  had  been  led  to  anticipate  a 
literary  life  of  Procter,  abounding  in  anec- 
dotes of  him  and  his  friends,  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  had  shared  with  the  poet  their 
admiration  and  regard,  will  be  disappointed 
by  the  published  memoir,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  materials  for  bio- 
graphy, and  adds  scarcely  anything  to  our 
knowledge  of  him,  except  the  fragments 
written  by  himself.  The  editor,  indeed, 
clidms  credit  for  nothing  more,  and  his 
share  of  the  work  is  modest  and  thorough- 
ly appreciative.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  selection  from  Procter's  correspondence 
may  be  made.  The  very  few  letters  append- 
ed  to  the  present  volume  serve  but  to  indi- 
cate the  value  of  those  he  received,  and  not 
a  single  complete  specimen  is  given  of  those 
he  wrote.  The  one  note  from  Charles 
Lamb  is  unintelligible,  and  should  not  have 
been  published  without  some  explanation  of 
its   meaning.      Remembering    the    distin^ 
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gaisbed  men  with  whom  Procter  was  in' fre- 
quent correspondence,  and  that  his  own  let- 
ters entered  more  fully  into  literary  and  so- 
cial topics  than  is  customary  in  these  days, 

When  men  make  love  by  telegraph, 

there  could  be  small  difficulty  in  selecting  a 
volume  of  great  interest  without  touching  on 
private  matters. 


Art.  IV. — The  Ruman  and  Turkish  War, 

*The  Times'  and  the  *  Daily  News,»  1877-8. 

Our  last  article  on  the  yar  of  1877-8  car- 
ried the  narrative  down  to  the  important 
time  when  the  general  movement  of  the 
Turkish  forces  against  the  Russians  after  the 
first  battle  of  Plevna  had,  from  different 
causes,  altogether  failed.  We  saw  how  Su- 
leiman, avoiding  the  junction  with  Mehe- 
met  Ali  which  might  have  given  the  Porte  a 
not  improbable  chance  of  success,  had 
wasted  an  army  in  the  Shipka  Pass  ;  and 
how,  accordingly,  his  colleague,  although 
victorious  in  a  few  minor  combats,  had  been 
paralyzed  and  almost  inactive,  his  lieuten- 
ants, too,  being  hostile  to  him.  We  saw  how 
the  Russians,  although  holding  positions  !ar 
from  strategically  safe,  and  manoeuvring 
with  little  military  skill,  had,  nevertheless, 
maintained  their  ground,  or  at  least  had 
baffled  the  attacks  of  their  foes  ;  and  how, 
though  they  had  fallen  back  from  the  river 
Lorn  to  the  Jantra,  they  really  had  escaped 
or  averted  danger. 

We  resume  at  this  point  the  course  of 
events,  and  shall  follow  it  to  its  momentous 
close.  One  great  disaster  was  yet  to  teach 
the  Russian  commanders  not  to  be  over  con- 
fident, nor  to  underrate  the  powers  of  the 
Turk  ;  and  it  was  to  exhibit  to  Europe  the 
defects  of  generalship,  of  system,  and  of 
military  judgment,  unquestionably  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  Russian  leaders.  But 
with  this  one,  and  that  a  passing  exception, 
the  tide  of  fortune  begins  from  this  time 
decidedly  to  incHne  to  the  side  of  Russia, 
and  visibly  to  run  against  the  Turks  ;  until 
at  last,  carrying  the  victors  onward,  from 
Bulgaria  across  the  Balkan  range,  it  led 
them  beyond  Adhanople  to  tlie  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  submei^ng  in  its  waves  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  From  this  period,  in 
fact,  though  it  received  a  shock,  the  im- 
mensely superior  strength  of  Russia,  em- 
ployed with  stem  and  persistent  energy,  and 
the  comparative  superiority  of  their  leaders 
and  armies,  begins  to  tell  with  decisive 
effect ;  the  resistance  of  the  Turks,  though 


here  and  there  successful,  and  not  without 
a  kind  of  savage  grandeur,  by  degrees  slack- 
ens and  becomes  futile.;  and  then  defeats 
follow  in  rapid  succession,  until  a  sudden  and 
rapid  coU^so  marks  the  consummation  of 
what,  in  the  eyes  of  liistory,  was  the  tri- 
umph of  civilization,  however  immature, 
over  unprc^;Tessive  if  courageous  barbarism. 
Our  story  will  comprise  the  second  great 
defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Plevna  on  the  lltfa 
of  September  ;  it  will  then  pass  to  the  cam- 
paign in  Asia,  and  embrace  the  battles  of  > 
Alajagh  Dagh,  the  fall  of  Kars,  and  the  ad* 
vance  to  Erzeroum.  Turning  back  to  Gu- 
rope,  it  will  refer  to  the  investment  of  Plev- 
na, and  the  last  struggle  of  Osman  Pasha 
and  his  well-proved  troops  ;  and  it  will  ter- 
minate with  the  triumphant  march  of  the 
Russian  armies  across  the  Balkans,  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Turks  in  the  Shipka  Pass, 
and  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  invasion 
from  Sophia  over  the  plains  of  Iloumelia, 
until  it  reached  Constantinople  itself. 

W^e  must  briefly  glance  at  the  position  of 
affairs  on  the  theatre  of  war,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, 1877.  On  the  Turkish  side  Suleiman, 
completely  isolated,  was  endeavouring  to  re- 
store his  shattered  forces  in  the  valleys  at 
the  foot  of  the  Shipka  Pass.  Mehemet  Ali, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  act  vigorously  with- 
out the  aid  of  his  colleague,  and  at  feud,  it 
is  said,  with  his  own  lieutenants,  was  hesitat- 
ing on  the  Lom,  afraid  to  cross  it,  although 
the  enemy  in  his  front  had  lately  retreated. 
As  for  Osman,  he  had  returned  to  Plevna, 
his  late  sortie  having  proved  a  failure,  and 
he  was  employed  in  strengthening  the  de- 
fences of  his  camp,  and  in  training  rein- 
forcements come  m  from  the  west.  The 
Turkish  armies  had  thus  never  united  ;  they 
were  disseminated  on  a  large  arc,  of  which 
the  Russians  held  the  interior  lines  ;  they 
had  lost  their  chance  of  real  success  ;  and 
the  numerical  superiority  they  had  possessed 
for  a  time  had  lately  passed  to  the  ranks  of 
their  foes.  On  the  Russian  side,  the  ex- 
treme left  wing  of  the  invaders  was  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant  from  the  most  impor- 
tant scene  of  the  contest.  It  had,  no 
doubt,  been  designed  to  co-operate  with  the 
main  army  that  had  crossed  at  Simnitsa, 
and  was  in  occupation  of  a  part  of  Bul- 
garia ;  but  though  it  had  passed  out  of  the 
Dobrudscha  plains,  it  had  not  advanced  as 
far  as  Bazardjik,  and  it  was  held  in  check 
by  the  two  great  fortresses  of  Varna  and 
Silistria  and  their  powerful  garrisons.  The 
main  Russian  army  still  for  the  most  part  held 
the  positions  it  had  held  since  the  end  of 
July  ;  its  left  wing  had  fallen  back  from  the 
Lom  and  had  taken  up  a  new  line  ^on  the 
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Jantm  ;  bat  it  had  generallj  maintained  it- 
self in  the  triangle  formed  at  the  point  by 
the  Shipka  Pass,  on  either  side  by  the 
Jantra  and  Osma,  and  along  the  base  by 
the  course  of  the  Danube.  It  had,  more- 
over, baffled  the  offensive  movement  which 
the  Turkish  leaders  had  attempted  to  make  ; 
and,  being  in  the  centre  of  divided  enemies, 
unlikely  to  unite,  and  disheartened  by  de- 
feat, its  situation  had  become  promising. 
It  had  besides  ju»t  gained  some  brilliant 
success  ;  the  position  of  Lovatz,  not  far 
from  Plevna,  had  been  carried  by  Skobeloff 
after  a  skilful  attack  ;  and  some  reinforce- 
ments had  crossed  the  Danube,  though  the 
great  levies,  which  had  been  ordered  to  ar- 
rive, and  the  Imperial  Guard  were  still  far 
distant.  A  large  addition  had,  however, 
been  made  within  the  last  few  days  to  the 
Muscovite  host.  Roumania  had  welcomed 
the  Russian  invasion,  but  until  after  the  bat- 
tle of  the  31st  of  July  she  had  been  a  some- 
what passive  ally.  At  the  request,  how- 
ever, of  the  Czar  in  person,  Prince  Charles 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  her  forces  ; 
two  Roumanian  detachments  had  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  taken  a  position  in  front 
of  Plevna,  and  other  divisions  were  being 
assembled. 

By  this  time,  therefore,  the  mUitary  po- 
sition  of  the  Russians  w&s  better  than  that 
of  the  Turks,  and,  as  we  have  said,  they 
surpassed  their  foes  in  numbers.  The  Rus- 
sian army  in  Bulgaria  now  exceeded  prob- 
ably, with  the  Roumanians,  160,000  men  ; 
those  of  the  Turks  could  have  been  scarcely 
more  than  from  120,000  to  160,000,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  antagonists  could  not  be 
compared.  Such  being  the  case,  extreme 
confidence  seems  to  have  revived  in  the  Rus- 
sian leaders,  and  the  purpose  was  farmed  to 
storm  Plevna  and  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
into  of  Osman  Pasha  before  the  great  rein- 
forcements had  come.  It  is  undeniable 
that  plausible  reasons  were  not  wanting  for 
this  resolve,  nor  was  it,  as  has  been  said, 
mere  reckless  folly.  While  Osman  held 
Plevna  the  invasion  was  stopped  ;  autumn, 
nay  winter  itself  was  approaching  ;  was  it 
not  advisable  then  to  make  a  great  effort, 
which,  if  successful,  would  permit  the  Rus- 
sians to  master  the  Balkans  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  to  finish  the  war  before  the  in- 
clement season  ?  Was  not  victory,  too,  to 
be  expected  if  the  attack  was  m'ade  in  supe- 
rior force,  bearing  in  mind  what  had  just  oc- 
curred at  Lovatz  ?  These  reasons,  we  re- 
peat, were  not  without  weight,  but  the  pro- 
ject, we  think,  was  bad  strategy.  After 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  3l8t  of  July,  it 
had  been  acknowledged  that  150,000  men 
were  needed  to  take  the  offensive  again. 


and  to  make  a  second  attack  on  Plevna  ; 
and  though  the  Russians  had  been  rein- 
forced, they  had  received  nothing  like  this 
addition  of  strength.  Then  again  Osman 
had  been  reinforced,  too  ;  a  study  of  Plev- 
na and  his  entrenched  camp  showed  that 
his  position  had  become  much  stronger  ; 
what  right,  therefore,  was  there  to  feel  any 
certainty  that,  even  with  a  superiority  of 
force,  an  attack  would  succeed  ?  These 
reasons  assuredly  should  have  prevailed  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Plevna  had  by  this  time  be^ 
come  almost  impregnable  by  a  mere  assault. 
Osman  had  improved  its  defences  with  great 
skill,  and  they  were  indisputably  more 
formidable  than  they  had  been  on  the  3 1st 
of  July.  New  redoubts  covered  the  Gravit- 
za  and  Radichevo  front ;  the  southern  and 
south-western  fronts,  relatively  weak  before, 
were  protected  by  works :  and  the  whole 
face  of  the  circle  of  defence  from  Oponetz 
to  Kirshine,  and  thence  to  the  Vede,  was 
lined  with  trenches  skilfully  prepared. 
Plevna,  in  truth,  had  become  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  most  fortresses,  the  works 
of  which  are  known  to  a  besieger  before- 
hand :  it  has  been  described  as  a  second  Se- 
bastopol,  a  vast  entrenched  position,  most 
difficult  to  force,  the  formidable  and  well- 
protected  defences  of  which,  concealing  an 
army  within  their  recesses,  formed,  so  to 
speskk,  a  dread  riddle  for  a  foe. 

The  7th  of  September  was  the  day  se- 
lected for  the  second  great  attack  on  Os- 
man's  lines.  The  defenders  of  Plevna,  it  is 
believed,  were  now  from  40,000  to  50,000 
strong  ;  the  assailing  force,  composed  of  a 
Roumanian  contingent  and  of  two  corps  of 
the  Russian  army,  ought  to  have  numbered 
more  than  100,000  men,  but  did  not  exceed 
80,000  or  85,000.  The  attack  began  with 
a  fierce  cannonade  from  field  pieces  and 
heavy  siege  guns,  which  had  been  brought 
up  after  great  efforts,  and  it  continued  for 
four  consecutive  days,  until,  as  was  said, 
*  the  tempest  of  shot  must  have  strewn  the 
position  like  a  shower  of  hailstones. '  The 
bombardment,  however,  was  not  well  con- 
ducted ;  the  fire  of  the  batteries  was  not 
effective,  for  the  ground  had  not  been  well 
reconnoitred  ;  and  eye-witnesses  declared 
that  the  Russian  leaders,  orer-confident  of 
success,  were  remiss  and  careless.  The  re- 
sult certainly  did  not  shake  the  courage  of 
Osman's  soldiery  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and,  in  fact,  hidden  as  they  were  in  their 
works,  the  Turks  suffered  very  little  injury. 
The  assault  began  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  again  direct- 
ed against  the  best  defended  point  of  the 
eneniy's  lines,  the  space  between  Gmvitza 
and  Kadichevo,  with  its  formidable  tiers  of 
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redoubts  and  entrenchments.  The  first 
effort  was  made  with  a  mixed  body  of 
about  10,000  Russian  and  Roumanian 
troops,  and  these  advanced  with  extreme 
ardour  to  carry  the  great  redoubt  near  Gra- 
vitza.  The  tremendous  fire  of  the  works, 
however,  and  the  scathing  volleys  of  the 
Turks  from  their  trenches,  swept  away  the 
assailants  and  made  them  recoil ;  and,  after 
a  stru^le  of  brief  duration,  the  attacking 
columns  fell  back  defeated.  About  the 
same  time  another  great  effort  was  made 
against  the  Radichevo  front  by  a  body  of 
the  choicest  troops  of  the  Czar,  but  the  re- 
sult was  a  like  kind  of  failure,  and  under  the 
cross  fire  of  the  redoubts  on  the  spot  the 
stormers  were  literally  scattered  to  frag- 
ments. Yet  these  bloody  repulses  were  not 
sufficient,  and  again  and  again  the  allied 
masses  returned  with  fury  to  the  unequal 
contest,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  blood- 
stained defences.  *  Nothing,  however,'  a 
spectator  of  the  scene  observed,  '  could  exist 
under  the  destructive  fire  ; '  and  after  em- 
ploying nearly  all  their  reserves,  the  Russian 
leaders  withdrew  the  remainder  of  their 
men.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  the  front 
which  had  been  attacked  was  still  in  the 
power  of  the  exulting  Turks  :  from  Gravitza 
to  the  Radichevo  works  thousands  of  allied 
corpses  strewed  the  fatal  ground ;  and 
never,  perhaps,  has  the  additional  strength 
given  to  the  defence  by  modem  weapons 
been  illustrated  with  more  striking  clearness. 
The  Czar,  who,  expecting  an  easy  triumph, 
had  watched  the  murderous  strife  from  a 
raised  platform,  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  at 
the  appalling  spectacle. ' 

Such,  hitherto,  had  been  the  result  of  the 
day  on  the  centre  and  right  of  the  allied 
line,  and  along  the  front  of  the  main  attack. 
On  the  southern  and  south-western  front  of 
Plevna,  however,  the  Russians  had  gained 
success  so  marked  that  energy  and  skill 
might  have  made  it  decisive.  Skobeloff, 
the  commander,  who,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  had  distinguished  himself  on  the  8 1st 
of  July,  and  had  gained  fresh  laurels  by  the 
capture  of  Lovatz,  was  on  the  spot  with  a 
Russian  detachment ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  Osman  had  done,  the  defences 
were,  it  has  been  generally  said,  less  formi- 
dable than  those  which  covered  the '  space 
between  Gravitza  and  Radichevo.  Perceiv- 
ing this  clearly,  the  Russian  chief  converted 
what  had  been  meant  to  be  a  diversion  only 
into  a  serious  attack,  and  handling  his  troops 
with  remarkable  skill,  he  at  last,  after  re- 
peated efforts,  succeeded  in  taking  two  of 
the  redoubts  which  guarded  this  part  of  the 
Turkish  position.  Had  reinforcements  been 
sent  up  at  once,  Plevna  itself  might  have 


been  reached  and  stormed  ;  and  probably 
the  fate  of  the  town  would  have  caused  the 
evacuation  of  the  whole  entrenched  camp, 
and  the  speedy  retreat  of  the  Ottoman  army. 
Skobeloff,  however,  received  no  support, 
and  he  was  only  able  to  hold  his  own 
ground)  which  he  manfully  did  under  a 
crushing  fire.  Meanwhile  an  unexpected 
turn  of  fortune  had  occmred  on  the  scene  of 
the  morning's  conflict,  and  had  given  the 
allies  a  hope  of  victory.  As  evening  fell  a 
few  hundred  Roumanian  troops,  aided  by 
about  an  equal  body  of  Russians,  had  crept 
up  to  the  great  redoubt  of  Gravitza,  and  in 
the  growing  darkness  had  carried  the  work 
and  put  to  the  sword  the  surprised  garrison. 
This  seemed  a  grand  and  decisive  exploit ; 
but  the  redoubt,  thanks  to  the  forethought 
of  Osman,  had  been  supported  by  another 
in  the  rear,  and  the  devastating  fire  from 
this  second  work  confined  the  assailants  to 
the  point  [they  had  won.  On  the  morning 
of  the  12th  the  Turkish  comxander,  alarm- 
ed at  the  proximity  of  the  foe  to  Plevna, 
made  a  furious  assault  on  Skobeloff's  troops 
and  on  the  redoubts  they  had  lately  captured. 
The  Russians  maintained  their  ground  for 
hours,  but  Skobeloff  again  received  no  sup- 
port, and  ultimately  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  works,  having  lost  nearly  tw^o-thirds  of 
his  force.  By  the  Idth  the  grand  aUied  at- 
tack had,  it  may  be  said,  altogether  failed. 
The  main  Gravitza  redoubt  had  indeed  been 
taken,  but  its  possession  was  of  no  real  use  ; 
and  from  Oponetz  to  Kirshine,  and  round 
to  the  Yede,  the  defenders  of  Plevna  still 
held  the  lines  they  had  maintained  with  the 
most  devoted  valour. 

The  losses  of  the  Russians  alone  in  this 
battle  were  certainly  more  than  15,000  men, 
a  proportion  almost  without  a  parallel.  We 
have  seen  no  estimate  of  the  Roumanian  loss, 
but  probably  it  was  not  less  severe.  What 
the  Turks  suffered  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  it  is  believed  their  loss  was 
comparatively  small.  The  defeat  of  the  al- 
lies was,  in  fact,  complete,  and  from  this 
time  forward  no  attempt  was  made  to  storm 
a  position  which  appeared  impregnable. 
The  causes  of  the  disaster  deserve  to  be 
noted,  and  are  evident  to  an  attentive  reader. 
In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  carli;ying  the 
defences  by  assault  was  no  doubt  a  ddstake  ; 
the  effort  was  very  likely  to  fail,  taia^  few 
weeks'  delay'  would  have  made  succe 
tain.  In  the  second  place,  the  attack 
was  badly  conceived  and  ill  executed  ;  We 
position  was  not  sufficiently  studied  in 
der  to  find  out  its  vulnerable  points  ;  an 
accordingly,  the  principal  attack  waa  madff 
not  against  the  southern  and  south-westerly 
front,  which  certainly  was  the  most  MsaHa-' 
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ble,  but  against  the  prodigiously  strong  angle 
between  Gravitza  and  Radichevo.  In  fact, 
what  should  have  ^becn  done  was  exactly 
reversed  ;  the  great  effort  should  have  been 
made  on  the  point  where  Skobeloff  was  or- 
dered to  make  a  diversion,  and  nothing  but 
a  feint  ought  to  have  been  essayed  against 
the  part  of  the  defences  which  was  most 
powerful.  The  attacks,  moreover,  were 
badly  carried  out ;  the  results  of  the  four 
days'  cannonade  were,  it  is  asserted,  extreme- 
ly trifling,  for  the  batteries  were  too  dis- 
tant and  were  not  well  placed.  Apart,  be- 
sides, from  defects  in  the  plan,  the  assault 
of  the  11th  was  mismanaged  ;  the  assailants 
were  not  covered  by  artillery  fire,  they  were 
not  supported  by  well-handled  reserves, 
and  their  attacks  were  disjointed  and  not 
well  combined.  The  worst  miscarriage  of 
all,  however,  was  the  failure  to  second  the 
effort  of  Skobeloff — ^an  instance  of  neglect 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  unworthy,  nay, 
to  criminal  jealousy.  With  reinforcements 
sent  to  the  captured  redoubts,  the  centre  of 
Osman's  position  would  have  been  imper- 
illed, and  Plevna  itself  might  have  been  en- 
tered ;  yet  it  was  even  more  unpardonable 
not  to  have  aided  Skobeloff  in  his  desperate 
and  unsuccessful  struggle  on  the  12th.  The 
defeat  of  the  Russians  was  thus  largely  due 
to  a  series  of  palpable  military  errors,  yet  in 
justice  to  a  great  soldier  ,and  his  troops  a 
third  and  important  course  must  be  noted. 
The  defence  of  Plevna  was  marked  by  skill 
and  heroism,  and  it  would  have  probably 
failed  but  for  this  coincidence  of  high  quali- 
ties not  very  often  combined.  The  ability 
with  which  Osman  improved  his  position  is 
worthy  of  extraordinary  praise,  and  the 
enormous  value  of  a  strong  entrenched  camp 
has  never  perhaps  been  made  so  evident. 
He  handled  his  troops,  too,  admirably 
upon  the  11th,  and  he  persisted  in  renewing 
his  attack  on  Skobeloff  with  equal  tenacity, 
vigour,  and  insight.  As  for  his  army,  it 
showed  remarkable  courage  ;  and  we  would 
point  this  out,  for  we  would  do  justice  to 
what  is  great  and  noble  in  the  Ottoman 
caste.  To  be  just,  however,  let  us  add  that 
the  allies  were  not  unequal  to  their  valiant 
foes. 

The  success  of  Osman  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember seems  to  have  given  new  life  to  the 
Turkish  leaders,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  their  generalship  improved.  Suleiman 
Pasha  was  the  first  to  make  a  move,  and  on 
the  I7th  of  September  he  began  a  desperate 
effort  to  expel  the  Russians  from  the  Shipka 
Pass.  The  attack,  however,  was  in  front 
only,  and  was  not  characterized  by  military 
skill :  at  was  directed  against  the  hill  of  St. 
Nicholas,  an  eminence  which  crowned  the 


Russian  ^positions,  and  it  ultimately  failed,  - 
though  for  some  time  the  defenders  seem 
to  have  been  taken  by  surprise.  After  this , 
the  Pasha  remained  in  sullen  inaction  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pass ;  and,  indeed,  the  Turks . 
from  this  time  abandoned  their  attempt  to 
carry  the  fatal  barrier  against  which  their 
attacks  had  failed.  Meanwhile  another 
of  the  demonstrations,  of  which  we  have 
only  noted  the  passing  incidents,  took 
place  in  the  theatre  of  war  beyond  the  Bal- 
kans, and  between  the  Lom  and  the  Jantra. 
Mehemet  Ali,  after  long  hesitation,  crossed 
the  Lom  to  menace  the  Czaro witch,  his  only 
purpose,  he  has  himself  declared,  being  to 
prevent  hostile  detachments  from  attain- 
ing Plevna,  not  to  hazard  a  general  and  de- 
cisive attack.  After  some  manoeuvring  the 
Turkish  leader  assailed  a  small  Russian  force 
at  Cerkovna,  but  though  he  had  good  rea- 
son to  expect  success,  he  was  not  sustained 
by  one  of  his  wings,  owing,  it  is  believed, 
to  the  intrigues  of  a  colleague,  and  after  a 
brief  contest  he  withdrew  from  the  field. 
Having  met  this  reverse,  and  l>eing  assured 
that  Osman  was,  for  the  time,  safe  at  Plev- 
na, Mehemet  in  a  few  days  had  recrossed 
the  Lom  ;  and,  in  fact,  treason  being  at 
work  in  his  camp,  he  really  had  no  other 
alternative.  His  offensive  movement  had 
thus  ended.  If  our  view  is  correct,  his  fail- 
ure was  due  to  causes  mainly  external  to 
himself,  and  not  to  want  of  military  skill ; 
and,  indeed,  he  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  the  most  capable,  or  at  least  the  most 
prudent,  of  the  Ottoman  chiefs.  A  pause 
of  some  weeks  ensued  from  this  time  in  the 
operations  of  the.  contending  armies,  and  the 
interval  is  remarkable  only  for  changes  made 
in  the  commands  on  both  sides.  These 
chaiiges  were,  in  a  high  degree,  significant 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  belligerent 
Powers,  and  of  the  capacity  of  each  to  com- 
prehend events.  The  Ru^iaus  were  able  to 
endure  defeat,  and  to  profit  from  the  uses  of 
adverse  fortune  ;  and  even  Russian  opinion 
had  real  weight,  and  insisted  on  merit  being 
rewarded.  Accordingly  the  chiefs  of  the 
Russian  staff  were  quieUy  replaced  by  better 
men  ;  the  Czarowitch  was  given  a  sound  ad- 
viser, and  Skobeloff  and  Gourko  obtained 
deserved  promotion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  councils  of  the  Porte  ¥^re  merely  a 
scene  of  intrigue  and  corruption,  of  fanati- 
cism and  of  undisceming  passion  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Mehemet  Ali  was  dismissed,  and 
Suleiman  Pasha  placed  in  his  stead,  an  ab- 
solute contradiction  of  right  and  justice. 
The  writing  on  the  wall  could  be  scarcely 
more  indicative  of  the  future  than  this  sin- 
gle circumstance. 

During  this  temporary  lull  in  the  war  in 
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Bulgaria,  hostilities  had  been  resumed  in 
Anncnia,  •  and  memorable  events  were 
about  to  happen.  After  the  defeat  of  Me- 
likoff  on  the  25th  of  June,  the  Russian 
army,  as  we  have  seen,  had  raised  the  siege 
of  Kars  and  fallen  back  to  the  frontier,  thus 
almost  abandoning  Turkish  territory.  A 
long  period  of  inaction  followed,  spent  by 
the  Russians  in  calling  up  reserves  from  be- 
yond the  Caucasus  to  recruit  their  forces,  in 
fruitlessly  continuing  the  siege  of  Batoum, 
and  in  putting  down  a  rising  in  Georgia  ;  and 
by  Mukhtar  in  strengthening  and  training 
his  levies.  Toward  the  close  of  September 
the  Russian  commanders  were  still  strictly 
upon  the  defensive.  Their  front  extended 
from  the  river  of  Kars  tx>  Ani  upon  the  Arpa 
Tchai,  Turgakassoff  being  at  a  distance  on 
their  left ;  while  Mukhtar  had  assumed  an 
offensive  attitude,  had  advanced,  uncover- 
ing Kars  on  his  left,  "and  '^held  a  position 
along  a  range  of  hills,  Known  as  the  Yagni 
and  Kizil  Tepes,  and  confronting  Karajai, 
the  Russian  head-quarters.  Just  at  this 
time,  however,  the  long-expected  succours 
had  at  last  drawn  near  after  protracted 
marches  ;  and  the  army  of  the  invaders  being 
strengthened  to  65,000  or  70,000  men,  a 
general  movement  forward  began.  The  first 
operations  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael — he 
had  replaced  Melikoff  and  was  in  supreme 
command — were  not  marked  by  much  skill 
or  judgment,  and  aimed  at  too  much  to 
ensure  success.  Perceiving  that  his  adver- 
sary was  thrown  far  forward,  and  was  actu- 
ally not  in  front  of  Kars,  the  Russian  com- 
mander endeavoured  to  gurround  the  Turkish 
army  on  the  right  and  on -the  left,  and  so 
to  separate  it  from  Kars  and  effect  its  ruin. 
The  attack,  however,  for  the  most  part 
failed  ;  one  of  the  Yagni  hills  was  indeed 
captured,  but  the  Turkish  left  repelled 
every  assault,  and  ultimately  the  Russians 
were  compelled  to  retreat.  The  next  effort 
was  better  designed,  was  executed  with  un- 
deniable skill,  and  was  attended  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  After  the  late  engage- 
ment Mukhtar  had  withdrawn  his  army 
from  the  Yagni  positions,  and  had  concen- 
trated his  troops  on  a  narrow  front  along 
the  Awlyur,  and  the  Alajagh  Dagh  hills, 
still,  however,  leaving  Kars  far  on  his  left. 
The  Grand  Diike,  inspired,  it  is  said,  by  a 
young  general  versed  in  German  strategy, 
now  decided  on  turning  the  Turkish  right, 
and  even  on  getting  round  to  the  en- 
emy's rear,  while  he  assaOed  Mukhtar  in 
force  in  front,  thus  imitating  on  the  Arme- 
nian hills  the  decisive  manoeuvres  that  had 
won  Sedan.  The  movement — interesting, 
among  other  things,  as  exhibiting  the  uses 
of  the  field  telegraph — ^began  on  the  12th 


and  13th  of  October,  and  by  the  14th  the 
Russian  chief  Lazarof!  had  from  Ani  turned 
the  threatened  wing,  and  had  closed  upon 
Mukhtar's  line  of  retreat.  This  intelligence 
being  flashed  to  head-quarters — ^the  com- 
munications had  never  ceased,  widely  as  the 
columns  had  been  divided — ^the  Grand  Duke 
attacked,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and 
after  a  terrible  but  brief  conflict,  the  Awl- 
vnr  was  stormed  by  the  Russians,  and  the 
main  position  of  the  Turks  carried.  A 
frightful  scene  of  disaster  followed  ;  the 
defeated  army  was  suddenly  assailed  in  flank 
and  rear  by  Lazaroff's  troops,  whilo  the 
Grand  Duke  overwhelmed  its  front,  and 
the  result  was  almost  complete  ruin.  It 
is  doubtful  indeed  if  20,000  men  of  the 
40,000  of  Mukhtar' s  army  were  ever  rallied 
under  their  colours  again. 

After  this  catastrophe  the  Ottoman  leader 
— he  had  contrived  to  escape  from  the  fatal 
field — threw  hastily  a  few  thousand  men  into 
Kars,  and  with  a  mere  handful  of  disheart- 
ened fugitives  once  more  made  for  the  Sogan- 
look  Passes,  the  positions  where  he  had 
plucked  safety  from  danger.  He  probably 
calculated  that  Kars  would  delay  the  victori- 
ous Russians  for  some  days  at  least,  and  that 
he  would  find  time  to  prepare  for  defence  in 
the  intricate  defiles  that  lead  to  Erzeronm. 
But  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  uncovering 
Kars  exhibited  its  injurious  results  ;  the 
fortress  had  not  a  sufl^cient  garrison  ;  a 
large  part  of  the  routed  army  which  sought 
to  retreat  to  it  was  cut  off  by  the  foe  ;  and 
the  Grand  Duke,  having  sat  down  before 
the  place,  detached  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
siderable force  to  pursue  Mukhtar,  and  com- 
plete his  overthrow.  The  Russian  columns 
pressed  forward  rapidly,  following  generally 
the  lines  of  their  march  in  the  spring  ;  and 
Turgakassoff,  having  been  apprized  of  the  is- 
sue of  the  great  battle  of  the  15th — ^the 
Russians  have  called  it  Alajagh  D^h-— co- 
operated, from  the  left,  in  this  movement. 
The  Turkish  commander,  threatened  in  front 
and  on  both  flanks  by  a  triumphant  enemy, 
could  effect  nothing  with  his  few  beaten 
troops,  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  from 
the  Soganlook  defiles  without  attempting 
even  a  show  of  resistance.  He  now  fell 
back  upon  Koprikoi ;  and  having  fortunate- 
ly made  good  his  junction  with  a  division 
which,  on  his  extreme  right,  had  been 
lately  in  Tui^kassoff's  front,  and  had  not 
been  engaged  at  Alajagh  Dagh,  the  unit- 
ed force  retired  to  Erzeroum.  Meanwhile 
the  Russians,  still  advancing  boldly,  had 
emerged  from  the  Soganlook  defiles,  and  by 
the  1st  day  of  November  they  had  entered 
the  plains  which  extend  near  the  edge  of  the 
Armenian  capital.     By  this  time  Mukhtar 
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and  the  governor  of  Erzeroum  had  con- 
tiiyed  to  assemble  something  like  an  anny 
— ^reinforcements,  indeed,  had  been  sent  by 
sea — and  about  20,000  Turks  held  the  pass 
of  Dereboyun,  the  last  natural  defence  that 
protects  the  city.  The  Russians,  perhaps 
•25,000  strong,  assailed  the  defenders  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  and  the  battle  raged  for 
some  hours  variously,  the  advantages  of  the 
ground  enabling  the  Turks  to  make  a  stem 
and  prolonged  resistance.  At  last,  however, 
either  the  vigour  of  the  attack,  or,  as  some 
report  alleges,  a  well-designed  stratagem, 
placed  the  key  of  the  position  in  the  assail- 
ant's power,  and  their  routed  enemy  was 
driven  into  Erzeroum. 

After  this  defeat  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  capital  of  Armenia  would  soon  fall. 
From  reasons,  however,  that  have  not  been 
explained — ^the  state  of  the  weather  is  the 
most  plausible — ^the  Russians  paused  after 
the  battle  of  the  4th,  and  it  was  more  than  a 
week  before  they  appeared  on  the  eminences 
that  overlook  the  city.  Meanwhile  Mukhtar 
had  exerted  himself  in  organizing  his  troops 
and  strengthening  the  place,  and  fresh  suc- 
cours having  arrived  from  Trebizonde,  he 
succeeded  in  repelling  a  partial  assault.  The 
Russians  thenceforward  had  recourse  to  a 
blockade  ;  they  gradually  invested  the  cov- 
eted prize  ;  and  during  the  destructive  rig- 
our of  an  Armenian  winter  they  maintained 
their  position  around  the  walls.  The  gar- 
rison, however,  and  the  population,  though 
suffering  the  extreme  of  want  and  disease, 
continued  to  hold  out  with  rare  fortitude  ; 
the  Crescent  still  floated  above  the  citadel 
when  the  war  came  to  an  end  in  January, 
and  Erzerodm,  owing,  we  may  well  believe, 
to  the  heroism  of  its  protracted  defence,  has 
been  left  in  Ottoman  nands.  This  gleam  of 
success  was  the  only  interlude  in  tiie  long 
series  of  Turkish  disasters  that  followed  the 
battle  of  Alajah  Dagh  ;  and  just  as  Erzeroum 
was  besieged,  Europe  heard  with  amaze- 
ment that  the  great  bulwark  and  strong- 
hold of  Armenia  had  fallen.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  Grand  Duke  had  approached  Kars  a 
few  days  after  the  15th  of  October,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  to  the  Russian  chiefs 
that  the  place  could  not  offer  a  serious  re- 
sistance. The  events  that  followed  have 
boen  attributed  to  Turkish  corruption  and  to 
Russian  intrigue  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
indulge  in  conjectures,  and  they  are  explica- 
ble from  the  posit^ion  of  affairs.  Ears, 
doubtlesa,  is  a  very  great  fortress,  but  its 
garrison  after  Alajah  Dagh  was  a  mere  chaos 
of  fugitive  troops ;  its  defences,  too,  had 
been  much  neglected,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  sui^>rising  that  it  succumbed 
to  a  determined  effort.     The  Grand  Duke 
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having  bombarded  the  forts  on  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  fronts,  resolved  to  run  the 
hazard  of  an  attack  by  night,  and  to  carry 
the  place  by  a  daring  assault.  Five  Russian 
columns,  perhaps  25,000  ^strong,  were  as- 
sembled for  the  audacious  enterprise  ;  and, 
as  evening  closed  on  the  I7th  of  Novem- 
ber, they  advanced  .in  silence  against  the 
forts  and  ramparts.  The  garrison,  negli- 
gent, cowed,  and  feeble,  appears  to  have 
been  completely  surprised  ;  and;  after  a 
brief  and  poor  resistance,  three  forts  on  the 
south-eastern  front  were  captured,  and  a 
lodgment  effected  within  the  fortress.  This 
brilliant  success  soon  proved  decisive  ;  the 
assailants,  forming  within  the  walls,  took 
the  main  defences  of  the  places  in  the  rear, 
and  quickly  expelled  the  Turks  from  them  ; 
and  though  an  attack  on  the  western  front 
failed,  this  had  no  influence  on  the  final  re- 
sult. On  the  1 8th  of  November  the  historic 
stronghold,  which  had  stood  so  many  sieges 
and  attacks,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  nor  were  the  losses  of  the  Rus- 
sians great. 

The  results  of  the  second  campaign  in  Ar- 
menia were  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
first.  The  conduct  of  the  belligerents  was, 
in  fact,  reversed  in  these  two  trials  of  hostile 
strength,  and  great  militaiy  errors  in  both 
instances  were  visited  with  deserved  penal- 
ties. In  May  and  June  the  Russian  com- 
manders were  over-confident,  and  at  the 
same  time  weak.  Melikoff  pushed  forward 
without  sufficient  strength,  and  then  hesi- 
tated at  the  decisive  moment,  and  the  con- 
sequences were  the  defeat  of  Zewin,  and  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  Russian  army.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mukhtar  acted  with  pru- 
dence and  strategic  insight  at  this  period  ; 
his  movements  show  a  just  estimate  of  his 
strength,  and  were  in  accordance  with  sound 
principles,  and  he  deservedly  gained  impor- 
tant success.  But  in  the  autumn  military 
skill  appears  to  have  passed  to  the  Russian 
side,  while  the  Turkish  operations  show  un- 
wise rashness.  The  [first  [attack  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  indeed,  was  not  judicious  or 
well  directed ;  but  the  manoeuvres  that 
ended  in  Alajah  Dagh  were  admirably  con- 
ceived and  carried  out,  and  they  annihilated 
the  power  of  the  Turks  in  Armenia.  Then,, 
again,  Mukhtar,  in  this  part  of  the  contest,, 
was  as  imprudent  as  he  had  been  cautious  be- 
fore. Elated,  no  doubt,  by  unexpected  suc- 
cess, he  advanced,  as  it  were,  to  beard  his-  * 
enemies.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  hos- 
tile line,  leaving  Ears,  his  true  place  of  re- 
treat, open  ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as 
the  'Russian  leaders  were  able  to  act  with 
adequate  force,  the  Pasha's  ariny  was  at- 
tacked and  destroyed.     As  for  the  opera- 
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tipua  after  Alajah  Da^,  the  Bossians  ad- 
vanced with  extreme  boldness  as  far  as  the 
ramparts  of  Erzeronm.  The  capture  of 
Kars,  too,  was  a  striking  exploit,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  what  was  onlj  the 
taking  advantage  of  splendid  success.  It 
is  but  fair  to  say  that,  after  Alajah  Dagh, 
Mukhtar's  qualities  as  a  good  soldier  re- 
vived ;  he  seems  to  have  rallied  hi^  men 
with  vigour  ;  he  agaiir  displayed  his  power 
of  organization  ;  and  his  stubborn  and  pro- 
tracted defence  of  Erzeroum  is  wc^rthy  of 
very  high  eulogy.  Independently,  bow- 
ever,  of  mere  strategy,  the  straggle  ,in  Ar- 
menia really  shows,  what  was  never  doubt- 
ful to  sound  observers,  that  however  the 
Turks  might  succeed  for  a  time,  the  force 
of  Russia  would  in  the  end  prevail.  Ba- 
touro,  indeed,  held  out  to  the  last ;  and  the 
Turks,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  their 
fleet,  were  able  in  Armenia,  as  they  were  in 
Europe,  more  than  once  to  prolong  the  une- 
qual contest  by  despatching  reinforcements 
quickly  by  sea.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  shortcomings  of  her  chiefs,  the 
military  strength  of  Russia  at  last  told  ;  and 
it  is  but  just  to  add  that,  in  the  second  part 
of  the  campaign,  that  military  strei^h  was 
ably  wielded. 

Before  the  collapse  of  the  Turks  in  Ar- 
menia had  become  manifest  by  the  fall  of 
Ears,  success  had  evidently  passed  to  the 
side  of  the  Russians  on  the  European  thea- 
tre of  war.  The  reinfoTcemente,  which  had 
in  part  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  second  at- 
tack on  Plevna,  had  come  up  afterwards  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
Todleben  had  reached  the  lines  of  Osman 
by  the  second  week  of  October.  There  is 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  new  succours 
amounted  to  150,000  men,  as  had  been  in- 
tended in  the  first  instance,  but  they  proba- 
bly exceeded  100,000  ;  and  the  Guards,  the 
flower  of  the  Imperial  forces,  were  certainly 
40, 000  strong.  On  the  whole,  including  the 
Roumanian  troops  and  the  left  wing  of  the 
Russian  army,  the  invading  host  south  of 
the  Danube  alone  was  probably  now  200,- 
000  soldiers,  inured  to  war  and  of  peculiar 
excellence  ;  whereas  the  whole  of  the  Turk- 
ish forces  in  Bulgaria,  and  north  and  south 
of  the  Balkans,  could  not  have  exceeded 
150,000  men,  in  part  demoralized,  and  in 
part  rude  levies.  The  preponderance,  there- 
fore, of  military  strength  was  now  ^to- 
:gether  in  the  scale  of  Russia,  and  in  addi- 
tion she  had  found  able  leaders,  and  a  great 
military  engineer  had  i^)peared  to  aid  them  ; 
while  the  councils  of  the  Turks  were  marred 
and  paralyzed  by  the  imbecility  of  a  falling 
State,  and  the  Turkish  commands  had  been 
•changed  for  the  worse.     This  state  of  a&urs 


could  have  but  one  result,  and  this  gradually 
became  more  and  mpre  apparent.  We  do 
not  yet  know  the  exact  shiure  which  Todle- 
ben had  in  directing  the  campaign,  soon  to 
end  in  a  decisive  manner,  but  the  gmtefnl 
expressions  of  Alexander  II.,  and  all  the 
evidence  that  is  yet  forthcoming,  tend  to, 
demonstrate  that  his  was  the  master  mind 
which  at  this  juncture  proved  the  guide  to 
victory.  When  he  reached  head-quarters, 
notwithstanding  the  change  which  had  lately 
occurred  in  the  Russian  commands,  the  in- 
vader's prospecte  were  not  very  brilliant: 
there  was  a  want,  at  least,  of  fixed  general 
purpose,  and  a  slovenliness  in  the  opera- 
tions, as  a  whole,  by  no  means  of  fdicitoos 
augury.  To  !the  far  left  the  Dobrudsefaa 
corps  was  still,  in  military 'phrase,  *  in  the 
air  ;'  it  had  not  yet  passed  Yama  and  Silis- 
tria  ;  it  had  there  been  held  in  check  by  a 
force  disembarked  by  the  Turks  on  the 
coast  from  their  fleet,  and  it  was  still  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  arm  v.  On  the 
Lom, .  the  Czarowiteh  and  his  new  adviser 
covered  the  left  flank  of  the  line  of  inva- 
sion, and  held  Suleiman  Pasha  completely  at 
bay  ;  but  he  had  not  dared  to  assume  the 
offensive,  as  he  was  not  wholly  safe  from  a 
sudden  attack.  Along  the  extreme  front  of 
the  Russian  advance  the  Shipka  Pass  was 
still  firmly  held,  and  there  was  little  chance 
that  it  would  be  again  assailed  ;  but  dong 
the  Danube,  the  Russian  base,  things  were 
by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  state,  the  com- 
munications being  tardy  and  bad,  from  want 
of  good  roads  and  well-laid  bridges.  To 
the  right,  where  at  Plevna  the  TnrUsh  army 
successfully  hung  on  the  Muscovite  flank, 
the  defence  had  certainly  increased  in 
strength,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Porte  were 
still  promising.  Since  his  great  victory  of 
the  11th  of  September,  Osman  had  still 
further  improved  his  lines,  until  his  en- 
trenched camp  had  perhaps  become  as  for- 
midable a  position  as  has  ever  been  seen. 
He  had  done,  however,  much  more  than 
this  :  he  had  induced  the  Port«  to  form  a 
relieving  army,  in  communication  with  him 
by  the  great  road  to  Sophia,  and  part  of 
this  force  had  entered  his  lines,  and  had 
even  defeated  a  body  of  Russians  which 
had  endeavoured  to  arrest  its  progress. 
The  Pasha,  besides,  had  seized  and  fortified 
a  number  of  points  leading  from  Plevna  to- 
wards the  Balkans,  Orchanie,  and  Sophia— 
Telis  and  the  Dubnik  villages  were  the  most 
imp<»tent— -and  from  these  he  stretehed 
hands  to  Mehemet's '  army.  His  evident 
purpose  in  this  was  to  defend  Plevna  as  long 
as  possible,  and  when  the  place  fhad  become 
untenable,  to  fall  back  on  his  succours  and 
to  hold  Sophia. 
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This  state  of  affairs  seems  to  have  been 
better  understood  by  Todleben  than  the 
other  Russian  chiefs  ;  at  all  events,  when  he 
arrived  on  the  scene  a  new  turn  was  given 
to  the  invasion  as  a  whole.     No  doubt  the 
great  reinforcements  were  the  instruments 
which  worked  out  the  result ;  but  the  di- 
recting genius. wasy  we  believe,  the  officer 
whose  skill  France  and  England  felt  at  Se- 
bastopol.     Before    Todleben    reached   the 
Grand  Duke's  camp,  he  appears  to  have  ad- 
vised the  sending  of  large  reinforcements  to 
the  Dobrudscha.     In  any  event,  by  the  first 
days  of  November  the  Russian  left  wing  was 
much  strengthened,  and  it  now  began  to 
menace  the  main  Turkish  army,  under  Su- 
leiman, on  the  line  from  Rasgrad  to  Shum- 
la.  By  these  means  the  Dobrudscha  corps  ef- 
fectually aided  the  Russian  operations,  for  it 
gave  support  to  the  Czarowitch  on  the'Lom 
by  holding  Suleiman's  division  in  check,  and 
this  isolated  detachment  for  the  first  time 
began  to  make  itself  really  felt  in  the  con- 
test.    In  addition .  to  this,  fresh  bodies  of 
men  were  despatehed  to  the  Russian  corps 
on  the  Lorn,  and  the  line  of  the  river  was 
well  fortified  ;  and,  besides,  reinforcements 
were  sent  to  aid  the  well-tried  defenders  of 
the  Shipka    Pass,   and    to  connect  them 
closely  with  the  army  on  the  liom.     In  this 
way  the  whole  left  flank  of  the  invasion  was 
rendered  perfectly  secure  ;  and,  this  being 
done,  the  next  step  was  to  provide,  espe- 
cially as  winter  was  near,  for  strengthening 
and  protecting   the  base  on  the  Danube. 
With  this  object  in  view,  directions  were 
given  for  making  new  bridges  and  opening 
new  roads  ;  but  these  orders,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  were  not  carried  out  as  they 
might  have  been,  and  certainly  the  subordi- 
nates of  the  Russian  engineers  did  not  gain 
much  distinction   throughout   the  contest. 
Having  thus  provided  for  what  was  remote, 
though  essential  ^upon  the  [theatre  of  war, 
Todleben  turned  to  his  immediate  object, 
Plevna,  and  the  right  flank  of  the  Russian 
line  ;  and  l^ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
operations  here  were  almost  wholly  due  to 
his  inspiration  and  skill.     By  the  first  days 
of  November,  fully  100,000  men  had  been 
assembled  round  Osman's  camp  ;  and  as  the 
defenders  were  probably  not  60,000,  te- 
merity might  have  counselled  a  third  as- 
sault.    The  methodical  and  scientific  chief, 
however,  quietly  set  aside  counsels  such  as 
these.     He  perfectly  understood  the  im- 
mense strength  of  the  place,  and  he  wished 
to  reduce  it  by  the. only  means  by  which  its 
reduction  could  be  rendered  certain.     As 
the  German  army  had  done  before  Paris, 
he  gradually  drew  offensive  lines  «x>und  the 
defences  ^of  the  besieged  ;   redoubts  and 


trenches  were  made  to  confront  the  redoubts 
and  trenches  of  Osman's  line  ;  and  thus  a 
ring,  ever-increasing  in  strength,  by  degrees 
encompassed  the  Turkish  positions.  Mean- 
while detachments  were  sent  to  attack  the 
positions  along  the  Sophia  road,  which  cov- 
ered the  approach  of  tlie  army  of  relief  and 
facilitated  Osman's  means  of  retreat ;  and 
masses  of  cavalry  were  launched  on  all  sides, 
to  scour  and  overrun  the  adjoining  country, 
so  as  by  degrees  to  bring  it  inte  the  invad- 
er's grasp. 

Professional  critics  have  noted  many 
errors  of  detail  in  this  scheme  of  operations, 
and  doubtless  it  was  not  carried  out  as  well 
as  it  would  have  been  by  Von  Moltke  and 
his  staff.  But  it  bears  the  mark  of  a  su- 
perior mind  ;  it  revealed  a  steady  and  fixed 
purpose  ;  it  was  scientific  and  skilful  war, 
unlike  the  reckless  daring  of  July.  During 
six  or  seven  weeks  the  Russians  continued 
to  work  systematically  on  this  well-laid 
plan,  and  before  long  their  success  became 
certain.  Let  us  first  glance  at  the  scene  of 
Plevna,  the  centre  and  chief  point  of  Todle- 
ben's  efforts,  though  his  intelligence  was 
felt  over  the  whole  theatre  of  war.  Day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  the  iron 
girdle  of  tiie  Russian  works  grew  more  rigid 
and  closed  round  the  place,  until  at  last  tho 
whole  of  Osman's  army  was  cooped  up,  aa 
it  were,  in  a  trap,  unable  to  escape  and 
abandoned  to  itself.     Meanwhile  the  alliesr 

■ 

around  Plevna  had,  after  a  succession  of 
fierce  attacks,  stormed  the  positions  on  the 
Sophia  road  which  were  to  be  stages  in  Os-^ 
man's  retreat,  and  they  had  hurled  back  andf 
crushed  the  reinforcements  which  had  been 
despatehed  from  the  army  of  relief.     One  by| 
one,  Telis  and  the  two  Dubnik  villages  had 
been  seized  by  the  victorious  enemy,  and  by 
the  last  week  of  December  a  large  allied 
force  was  in  full   possession  of  the  main 
road  to  Sophia,  and  barred  the  avenues  to; 
Osman's  supports.      More  than  this,  too, 
was  done  by  the  Russians.     Gourko,  ener- 
getic and  daring  as  ever,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and  he 
gradually  forced  back  tlie   army  of  relief 
upon  Sophia  and  the    adjoining  districtj^ 
carrying    his    men    to    the    verge  of  the 
£tropol  Balkans,  the  western  prolongation 
of  the  great  mountain  range.     Simultane-. 
ously  with  this  the  Muscovite  cavalry  swept 
over  the  whole  tract  from  the  Ogus  to  the^ 
Isker  ;  Ia  fact,  mastered  the  country  froni| 
the  Upper  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
that  lead  down  to  Sophia.      Thus  by  the. 
end  of  the  first  week  of  December  Osman 
at  Plevna  was  isolated  and  cut  off  ;  the  re* 
lieving  force  he  had  expected  was  gone,  his 
chances  of  retreat  had  become  all  but  hope- 
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less,  and  the  triumphant  foe  was  on  all  sides 
aronnd  him,  spreading  beyond  Plevna  to- 
wards Sophia  itself.  The  Czarowitch  at  the 
same  time  was  safe,  and  held  back  his  irA" 
mediate  enemy ;  the  corps  in  the  Shipka 
Pass  was  secure  ;  and  the  base  of  the  inva- 
sion along  the  Danube  was  firmly  established 
and  could  defy  attack.  The  Turkish  com- 
manders could  effect  little  against  this  im- 
posing collection  of  force,  and  their  efforts 
were  gradually  becoming  useless.  Sulei- 
man, indeed,  made  two  or  three  attacks,  and 
even  gained  a  point  on  the  line  of  the  Lorn  ; 
but  he  was  paralyzed  by  the  Dobrudscha 
corps,  and  he  slowly  abandoned  a  hopeless 
offensive.  At  the  same  time  the  Sophia 
army  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  steadily 
forced  back,  and  Mehemet  All,  who  by  a 
change  of  fortune  had  been  replaced  in  this 
ill-starred  command,  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire behind  the  Balkans.  All  around  the 
scene  of  the  war  in  Bulgaria  the  advance  of 
the  Russians  was  decisive  ;  and  from  Ras- 
grad  to  Shumla,  and  the  Lom  to  Sophia,  the 
resistance  of  the  Turks  was  rapidly  waning. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  belligerent 
forces  in  Bulgaria  in  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember. In  this  desperate  strait  Osman  and 
his  army  resembled  the  wayfarer  who,  on  a 
lonely  shore,  feels  himself  cut  off  from  the 
friendly  land,  and  sees  the  waves  advancing 
on  all  sides  around  him.  To  the  last  he 
bad  held  an  imposing  attitude,  and  had  con- 
tinued to  stren^hen  his  lines  ;  but,  relying 
on  the  approach  of  the  army  of  relief,  he 
had  made  no  real  effort  to  break  out,  and 
he  was  now  in  the  grasp  of  his  exulting  en- 
emies. By  this  time  the  Russian  redoubts 
had  begun  to  ravage  his  entrenchments  with 
a  repeated  fire  ;  and,  what  was  infinitely 
worse,  disease,  famine,  and  the  depression 
that  follows  the  loss  of  hope,  were  doing  their 
work  on  his  imprisoned  army.  Osman, 
however,  was  no  treacherous  JBazaine  ;  he 
rejected  with  disdain  every  summons  to 
yield  ;   and  when  ail  hope  of  ud  seemed 

?;one,  he  resolved  to  make  a  determined  ef- 
ort  to  force  the  allied  lines  and  to  effect  his 
escape.  The  design  was  worthy  of  a  great 
soldier,  and  the  Pasha's  dispositions  were 
able  in  the  extreme.  West  of  Plevna,  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yede,  there  is  a  wide 
■pace  that  can  hold  an  army  ;  and  Osman 
decided  on  sallying  out  from  this,  and  mak- 
ing cither  for  Sophia  or  Widdin.  The 
night  of  the  9th  of  December  wast  chosen 
for  the  sortie,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  re« 
markable  episodes  in  the  war.  The  Turks 
were  withdrawn  from  their  works  and  en- 
trenchments on  every  side  of  the  positions 
they  held,  and  the  precautions  that  were 
taken  were  so  skilful  that  the  enemy's  out- 


posts did  not  perceive  the  movement.  By 
daybreak  upon  the  morning  of  the  10th  0»- 
man's  army  was  ranged  in  the  above-named 
space,  and  directing  two  columns  towards 
the  north,  and  south,  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  besiegers,  the  Pasha  led  the 
great  body  of  his  men  to  storm  the  hostile 
works  on  the  western  point.  *  The  firat  rush 
of  the  Turks  was  tremendous  ;  the  soldiers, 
fired  by  the  gestures  of  their  chief,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  fury  of  despair,  rushed  sav- 
agely into  an  allied  redouot,  cut  to  pieces 
all  who  tried  to  oppose  them,  and  victori- 
ously reached  the  main  investing  line,  hav- 
ing destroyed  2,000  or  3,000  men.  Once, 
however,  they  were  within  the  hostile  works, 
they  were  crushed  on  all  sides  by  a  convei^- 
ing  fire  ;  vast  reinforcements  came  np  to 
assist  the  Russians  at  the  point  where  the 
battle  raged  ;  and,  at  last,  after  a  struggle 
of  some  hours,  Osman  was  compelledto 
give  up  the  attack.  He  now  endeavoured  to 
return  to  Plevna  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
allies  had  entered  his  deserted  lines  and 
seized  the  'position,  and  the  Pasha  and  his 
army  found  themselves  cut  off  from  their 
place  of  refuge,  and  in  dire  extremity. 
After  a  last  and  almost  convulsive  struggle, 
the  Turkish  commander,  seeing  his  troops 
destroyed  without  having  even  a  chance  of 
surrender,  raised  the  whito  fiag  as  a  sign  of 
submission,  and  the  memorable  defence  of 
Plevna  was  closed  by  the  surrender  of  the 
remains  of  the  Turkish  army  and  of  its 
great  and  eneivetic  chief. 

The  fall  of  Plevna  made  the  allies  masters 
of  from  30,000  to  40,000  prisoners,  Vesides 
innumerable  trophies  of  war.  The  imme- 
diate fruits  of  the  triumph,  however,  were 
as  nothing  compared  to  its  indirect  results. 
As  long  aa  Osman  stood  firm  at  Plevna  the 
invasion  was  in  a  great  measure  checked  : 
it  was  now  liberated  from  this  restraint,  and 
set  free,  like  a  vast  spreading  tide  that  bursts 
the  only  dyke  that  keeps  back  its  progress. 
Thenceforward  the  allies  could  advance  as 
they  pleased  from  the  Danube,  between  the 
Lom  and  the  Osma,  with  no  enemy  to  men- 
ace their  flank  ;  they  could  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Balkan  range  ;  they  could 
march  on  Sophia  and  Adrianople.  Of  the 
Russian  leaders  whose  combined  efforts  con- 
tributed to  achieve  this  splendid  success, 
Todleben,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  highest  praise.  Hb 
was  the  presiding  and  master  mind  that 
made  effective  use  of  the  great  material 
forces  which,  but  for  him,  might  agun  have 
been  squandered.  Gonrko  irad  Skobeloff, 
however,  with  other  generals,  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  the  allied 
troops  showed  heroic  constancy,  though  they 
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seem  occasionally  to  have  been  remifis  and 
negligent  during  the  not  long  investment. 
Nevertheless,  in  contemplating  the  drama  of 
which  Plevna  was  the  centre  for  several 
months,  an  impartial  observer  will  place  Os- 
man  on  a  higher  pinnacle  than  any  other 
chief,  and  will  pronounce  him  to  be  a  great 
soldier.  The  services,  in  fact,  of  the  Pasha 
to  the  Porte  were  such  as  few  commanders 
have  ever  equalled.  He  twice  defeated  a  far 
more  trained  enemy,  who  once  was  largely 
superior  in  numbers  ;  he  probably  deprived 
the  allies  of  more  men  than  were  to  be  -found 
in  his  own  army.  More  than  this,  too,  and 
of  greater  importance,  he  secured  for  the 
Turks  a  chance  of  success  which  they  might 
have  turned  to  real  account ;  and,  in  any 
event,  he  completely  baffled  the  invaders 
for  more  than  nve  months,  and  forced  them 
to  make  gigantic  efforts  beyond  any  thins  on 
which  they  had  at  first  reckoned.  All  mese 
re<uilte,  too,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind,  were 
accomplished  by  an  army  relatively  small, 
never  probably  60,000  strong,  and  without 
the  possession  of  a  single  fortress,  or  even, 
it  would  appear,  of  much  heavy  artillery. 
These  achievements  assuredly  were  great  and 
splendid ;  nor  are  we  disposed,  with  some 
critics,  to  visit  Osman  with  serious  blame  for 
not  having  sooner  abandoned  Plevna.  He 
evidently  calculated  on  the  support  of  the 
army  of  relief  :  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that,  almost  to  the  last,  he  was  led  to  expect 
that  [army  would  join  him  ;  and  if  this  is 
true,  his  delay  at  Plevna  is  justified  in  a 
military  sense.  As  for  his  troops,  they  dis- 
played the  very  highest  qualities  ;  and  as 
we  read  what  was  done  by  them,  we  can 
understand  how,  at  one  period,  the  Turkish  \ 
warrior  was  dreaded  by  Europe.  We  wish 
we  could  add  that  the  Pasha  ynd  his  men 
were  innocent  of  the  frightful  deeds  of 
outrage  which  unhappily  have  been  laid  to 
their  charge,  but  the  evidence  against  them 
is  certainly  grave. 

After  the  fall  of  Plevna  we  have  little  to 
record  but  the  energetic  advance  of  the 
allies,  and  the  sudden  collapse  of  Turkish 
resistance.  The  surrender  of  Osman,  and 
the  evident  decline  of  the  military  power  of 
the  Porte  everywhere,  caused,  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  daring  strategy  of  July  to  be  once 
more  in  favour  among  the  commanders  of  the 
invading  host,  and  on  this  occasion  it  proved 
the  wisest  course.  Todleben  probably  con- 
sented to  this,  but  he  was  relegated  to  his 
position  as  an  engineer,  and  given  the  task 
of  investing  Rustchuk,  and  a  bold  offensive 
was  undertaken  at  once  by  spirits  of  the 
Qlass  of  Gourko  and  Skobeloff.  The  mili- 
tary situation  encouraged  this  effort,  though 
the  obstacles  to  success  seemed  still  serious, 


and  constancy  and  skill  were  required  to 
surmount  them.  When  Plevna  surrendered 
the  allies  probably  were  fully  200,000 
strong  ;  they  were  at  liberty  to  march  for- 
ward freely ;  they  had  already  overrun 
nearly  the  whole  re^on  from  the  banube  to 
the  verge  of  the  Balkans  ;  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  Sldpka  Pass  ;  and  they 
were  inured  to  war  and  exulting  in  victory. 
An  ally,  too,  not  without  value,  came  sud- 
denly to  their  aid  at  this  moment.  Servia, 
half  ruined  by  the  struggle  of  1876,  and 
long  hesitating  between  doubts  and  fears, 
declared  «var  against  the  Turks  in  the  middle 
of  December,  and  before  a  week  had  passed, 
three  large  Servian  columns  were  in  full 
march  for  the  Turkish  frontier.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  the  fall  of  Plevna,  the 
Turkish  forces  north  of  Adrianople  were 
probably  not  more  than  100,000  men ; 
these,  too,  were  beaten  and  disheartened 
troops,  or  rude  levies  of  no  great  value  ; 
and  though  the  Bulgarian  fortresses  were 
still  intact,  though  the  line  of  the  Balkans 
in  the  depth  of  winter  was,  no  doubt,  a  bar- 
rier of  the  most  formidable  kind,  advantages 
like  these  could  not  compensate  for  an  im- 
mense deficiency  of  military  power.  Act- 
ing on  knowledge  of  this  fact,  a  general  ad- 
vance was  directed  by  the  Russian  command- 
ers, and  no  respite  was  given  to  their  hard- 
pressed  enemy.  On  the  left  flank  the  Czar- 
owitch's  force  was  moved  from  beyond  the 
line  of  the  Lom,  while  Todleben  held  in  his 
grasp  Rustchuk,  the  Dobrudscha  corps  hav- 
ing also  advanced ;  the  object  of  these 
movements  being  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  an  attack  from  that  side.  In  the  centre, 
lai^e  reinforcements  were  sent  to  join  the 
de^nders  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  while  Skobe- 
loff was  detached  with  a  division  to  the 
right ;  the  intention  being,  at  the  appointed 
moment,  to  debouch  from  this  course  across 
the  Balkans,  and  to  pour  into  the  plains  of 
Roumelia.  Meanwhile  Gourko,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  Etro- 
pol  Balkans,  was  ordered,  on  the  right,  to 
cross  the  range,  to  remove  opposition  in  his 
front,  and,  joining  hands  with  the  Servian  di- 
visions, to  seize  Sophia,  and  to  march  into 
Roumelia  along  the  Tundja  valley.        * 

The  general  purpose  of  these  movements, 
as  a  study  of  the  theatre  of  war  will  show, 
was  to  coop  up  in  the  Bulgarian  fortresses 
any  Turkish  forces  that  might  remain  in 
them,  to  neutralize  any  army  outside,  and  to 
roll  an  irresistible  tide  of  invasion  across  the 
Balkans  on  Adrianople,  where  the  eneitly,  it 
was  thought,  would  make  a  final  stand.  At 
all  points  the  allies  were  successful,  and 
though  their  operations  have  not  been  cleared 
up,  we  may  generally  indicate  their  progress 
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and  results.  The  pressure  of  the  Czaro- 
witch  and  of  the  Dobrudscha  corps  caused 
Suleiman  Pasha  at  once  to  draw  off  his  still 
numerous  army  from  the  line  he  had  held, 
and  having  thrown  garrisons  into  the  Bulga- 
rian strongholds,  to  recross  the  Balkans  with 
the  mass  of  his  troops,  and  to  concentrate  in 
and  round  Adrianople.  This  completely 
cleared  the  left  flank  of  the  allies,  and  the 
main  Russian  army  approached  the  Balkans, 
ready  to  make  its  way  through  the  passes  in 
its  front.  Meanwhile  Gourko  and  tl\,e  di- 
visions on  the  right  had  found  it  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  force  the  banler  of  the 
Etropol  range ;  they  were  detained  for 
weeks  at  one  well-known  pass,  and  at  this 
point  a  tenacious  resistance  was  made  by  the 
Turks  for  the  last  time  in  the  war.  At  last, 
however,  the  Russian  chief,  after  a  march  of 
extraordinary  daring  and  hardship,  turned 
the  defenders'  positions  and  crossed  the 
mountains,  and,  descending  the  slope,  was 
itoon  at  Sophia,  and  in  communication  with 
the  Servian  outposts,  many  miles  in  advance 
of  their  main  army.  This  was  the  signal 
for  the  movement  of  the  chief  Russian 
force,  and  the  Grand  Duke  pressed  forward 
through  the  Shipka  Pass,  while  SkobelofE 
marched  through  the  Trajan  on  the  ri^ht, 
thus  threatening  the  enemy  in  the  plains  be- 
yond with  a  combined  attack  in  front,  flank, 
and' rear.  Those  operations  were  completely 
successful,  the  Turkish  army  was  taken  by 
surprise  when  assailed  by  the  Russians  on 
the  10th  of  January  :  it  surrendered  after  a 
not  long  resistance,  and  25,000  prisoners 
were  captured.  On  hearing  of  this  misfor- 
tune, Suleiman  Pasha,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  at  Adrianople,  advanced  in  the 
hope  of  arresting  the  enemy,  and  reached,  it 
is  believed,  Bazardjik — a  movement  very 
characteristic  of  him,  yet  which  may  be 
perhaps  explained  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs.  As  he  approached  the 
Balkans  the  isolated  Turk  found  himself 
menaced  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  Grand 
Duke,  marching  from  the  Shipka  Pass,  and 
by  Gourko,  who  had  pushed  on  from  Sophia, 
and  he  was  compelled  precipitately  to  effect 
his  retreat.  Gourko  pressed  hardly  on  the 
retiring  masses,  giving  them  no  rest,  and  tak- 
ing thousands  of  prisoners  ;  and  ultimately 
he  drove  them  across  the  Rhodope  hills,  a 
dissolving  wreck  of  a  ruined  army. 

After  the  annihilation  of  Suleiman's  force 
the  resistance  of  the  Turks,  it  may  be  said, 
ceased.  Adrianople  had  been  in  part  forti- 
fied, and  a  mass  of  new  levies  was  encamped 
around  it ;  but  it  was  now  deprived  of  its 
test  defenders,  and  it  was  soon  entered  by 
the  victorious  Russians.  So,  too,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Tchekmedge,  pronounced  by 


Von  Moltke  to  be  impregnable,  and  Con- 
stantinople, in  itself  a  place  that  could  be 
made  a  stronghold  of  the  first  order,  had 
been  occupied  by  Turkish  troops  ;  but  dread 
of  the  conquerors  was  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment in  the  councils  of  the  Porte,  and  it  suc- 
cumbed in  an  instant.  Negotiations  began 
soon  after  the  decisive  success  obtained  by 
Gourko,  and  an  armistice,  after  long  delays, 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a^peace  with  Russia 
which  has  virtually  blotted  out  the  Turk  in 
Europe.  This  memorable  compact  was 
signed  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  of  &t.  Sophia,  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  the  victorious  army  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  jealousies  of  Europe  alone  have 
kept  the  Russians  out  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
make  comments  on  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
eventful  contest.  The  allies  were  certainly 
in  immense  strength,  but  had  the  Turkish 
forces  been  even  tolerably  led,  and  had  the 
Porte  retained  the  vigour  of  old  times,  the 
campaign  might  have  been'  protracted  for 
months.  But  the  inexplicable  surprise  of 
the  Ottoman  army,  which  caused  its  dcstnic- 
tion  near  the  Shipka  Pass,  and,  above  all, 
the  extraordinary  advance  of  Suleiman  into 
the  jaws  of  the  enemy,  deprived  the  Turks 
of  their  best  resources,  and  the  struggle 
thenceforward  became  hopeless.  Independ- 
ently of  this,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Turk, 
at  least  of  the  corrupt  Turkish  government, 
to  collapse  suddenly  when  danger  is  immi- 
nent ;  the  character  of  the  Moslem  accepts 
disaster  as  the  irresistible  decree  of  fate  ;  a 
state  torn  by  intrigue  and  faction  yields 
when  it  feels  the  enemy  is  at  its  gates  ;  and 
a  set  of  corrupt  pashas,  when  themsekes 
threatened,  think  only  of  saving  the  relics 
of  their  power,  and  of  prolqnging  their 
regime  of  selfishness.  Brave,  therefore,  as 
were  the  Turkish  soldiery,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Porte  gave  in  as  soon  as  Adri- 
anople fell,  and  it  was  idle  to  expect  from 
Ottoman  rulers  the  constancy  of  a  European 
nation.  As  for  the  operations  of  the  allies 
in  this  war,  they  were  well  conceived  and 
very  ably  carried  out ;  and  though  they  had 
the  advantage  of  preponderating  force,  and 
they  were  advancing  on  the  flood- tide  of 
success,  large  praise  is  due  to  their  daring 
leaders  and  to  their  patient,  devoted,  and 
tenacious  troops.  The  march  of  Gourko 
across  the  Balkans,  indeed,  was  a  military 
exploit  of  real  grandeur. 

What  general  remarks  shall  we  make  on 
the  conflict,  the  course  of  which  we  have 
briefly  traced !  Looking  at  the  subject  from 
its  mere  militarv  side,  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  spite  of  their  weakness,  of  their  in- 
capacity, and  of  their  want  of  system,  the 
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natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  Tarks 
were  necessarily  of  great  valae  to  them. 
There  could  never  be  a  doubt  of  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  forces  of  the  bellig- 
erent powers  ;  and,  even  in  the  hour  when 
they  were  in  danger,  we  felt  certain  the 
Russians  would  at  last  conquer.  But  the 
mountain  barriers,  the  intricate  defiles,  the 
water  lines,  and  the  ill-opened  tracts  which, 
whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia  Minor,  formed 
the  approaches  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  were 
obstacles  of  a  truly  formidable  '^kind  ;  and 
the  immense  distances  which  the  Russians 
were  compelled  to  cross  before  they  could 
reach  their  enemy,  threw  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties in  their  way.  The  command  of  the 
sea  possessed  by  the  Turks,  which  enabled 
them  to  place  with  comparative  ease  a  force 
upon  any  endangered  point,  proved,'  more- 
over, of  the  ^eatest  use  to  them,  and  more 
than  once  it  had  a  direct  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  eventful  struggle.  Unques- 
tionably the  chiefs  of  the  Porte  were  unable 
to  turn  to*  account  their  vast  advantages  ; 
they  knew  not  how  to  defend  the  Danube, 
the  Balkans,  or  the  Armenian  frontier  ; 
their  dominant  fleets  served  as  transports 
only  ;  but  still  the  characteristics  or  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  some  of  the  conditions 
of  the  strife,  were  all  in  their  favour.  The 
superiority,  too,  of  the  Turkish  weapons 
showed  itself  conspicuously  in  defensive 
warfare  ;  and  the  victories  of  Zewin  and  of 
Plevna  were  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
Turkish  breechloader.  These  advantages, 
conjoined  to  Russian  errors,  enabled  the 
Turks  to  prolong  the  contest  for  a  longer 
period  than  had  been  thought  possible,  and 
for  some  months  they  held  out  against  an  en- 
emy immeasurably  stronger  and  better  pre- 
pared. It  is,  however,  a  complete  mistake 
to  imagine,  as  some  have  argued,  that  the 
campaign  indicates  that  offensive  strategy  is 
less  efficacious  than  it  was,  or  that  defensive 
strategy  is  now  the  best.  The  conditions  of 
a  rapid  and  bold  offensive  were  not  existing 
in  the  late  contest ;  the  Russian  force  was  at 
first  too  weak,  and  natural  obstacles  check- 
ed its  progress  ;  and  in  these  circumstances 
we  cannot  wonder  that  their  efforts  were  long 
without  success.  But  this  does  not  show 
that  offensive  war  is  productive  of  less  re- 
salts  than  of  old  ;  the  contrary,  we  think, 
is  the  real  truth  ;  and  as  armies  increase  and 
roads  multiply,  the  offensive,  as  a  rule,  ad- 
vances in  power.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
defensive  tactics  on  the  field  of  battle  have 
more  effect  than  they  had  in  the  time  of  the 
old  weapons,  defensive  strategy,  we  believe, 
has  declined  in  importance  ias  respects  great 
contests.     Of  what  avail,  in  the  long  run, 


was  the  defence  of  the  Soganlook  and 
Plevna  ?  and  what  is  the  use  of  merely  re- 
sisting an  enemy,  if  you  do  not  attempt  to 
attack  him  in  turn  ? 

The  operations  of  the  war,  considered  as 
a  whole,  are  not  remarkable  for  a  display  of 
genius  or  of  military  skill  of  the  highest 
order.  They  show  no  conceptions  of  ex- 
treme brilliancy  like  those  which  marked 
the  career  of  Napoleon  ;  they  are  not  char- 
acterized by  the  mature  forethought,  the 
admirable  method,  the  sagacious  judgment, 
which  distinguish  Yon  Moltke  as  a  com- 
mander. The  strategy  on  both  sides  was, 
to  a  great  extent  indeed,  a  series  of  errors 
and  shortcomings  ;  it  was  repeatedly  an 
instance  of  what  ought  not  to  have  been 
done.  The  Russians  at  the  outset  fell  into 
the  mistake  of  underrating  the  resources  of 
the  Turks  ;  and,  whether  in  Europe  or  in 
Armenia,  this  over-confidence  frustrated 
their  plans  and  for  a  time  exposed  them  to 
real  danger.  It  is  true  that  in  this  they 
shared  the  opinions  of  military  critics 
throughout  Europe,  but  it  was  their  peculiar 
business  to  have  ascertained  the  facts,  zind 
their  fals^  estimate  cannot  be  lightly  ex- 
cused. The  movements,  too,  of  the  invaders 
in  the  campaign  often  disclosed  a  want  of 
insight  and  purpose.  Much  time  was  lost 
in  reaching  the  Danube  ;  the  first  advance 
across  the  Balkans  was  rash  ;  it  was  unpar- 
donable not  to  have  secured  Plevna  ;  the 
generalship  on  the  Lom  and  in  the  Shipka 
Pass  was  neither  judicious,  cautious^  nor 
able  ;  and  the  attacks  on  Zewin  on  the  2dth 
of  June,  and  on  Osman's  forces  in  July  and 
September,  deserved  to  be,  as  they  were, 
defeats.  Yet  when  all  this  is  said,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  assert  that  great  ability  and  re-* 
markable  power  were  not  occasionally  shown 
by  the  Russian  chiefs,  though  it  was  shown, 
as  it  were,  by  fits  and  starts.  The  passage  of 
the  Danube  was  a  very  skilful  exploit ;  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Imperial  staff,  in- 
spired, no  doubt,  by  Todlcben's  mind,  was 
characterized  after  the  middle  of  October  by 
patience,  method,  and  knowledge  of  war ; 
the  generalship  of  Skobeloff  was  brilliant 
in  the  extreme,  and  Gourko  has  proved  him- 
self a  leader  of  consummate  vigour  and  re- 
markable power.  The  same  observations 
generally  apply  to  the  |performances  of  the 
Rnssian  armies  and  to  the  qualities  of  the 
Russian  soldiery.  These  armies,  no  doubt, 
were  far  from  perfect ;  their  organization 
was  not  very  good  ;  in  the  special  arms  there 
were  many  defects ;  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  the  armies  'of  the  West. 
But  they  gave  proof  of  excellent  inherent 
qualities  ;  on  several  oocasions  they  achieved 
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great  things  ;  and  they  were  pitted  against 
troops  not  easy  to  rival  in  constancy,  en- 
durance, and  stubborn  valour. 

Turning  from  the  "Russian  to  the  Turkish 
side,  we  see,  also,  great  strategic  mistakes 
and  a  whole  series  of  military  errors.  The 
frontiers  of  the  Empire  were  not  defended  ; 
the  immense  advantages  the  defenders  pos- 
sessed were! nowhere  turned  to  the  oest 
uses  ;  the  hesitations,  the  delays,  the  negli- 
gence of  the  first  weeks  of  the  struggle,  as- 
tounded Europe  ;  and  the  conduct  of  several 
of  the  Turkish  leaders,  more  especially  of 
Suleiman  Pasha,  seems  scarcely  consistent 
with  sense  or  good  faith.  What,  however, 
most  distinctively  marks  the  operations  of 
the  Ottoman  troops,  and  what  made  their 
fortunes,  as  it  were,  hopeless,  was  that  they 
never  seemed  to  have  been  taught  by  de- 
feat ;  that  they  evidently  distrusted  and  dis-, 
liked  each  other ;  that  they  scarcely  ever 
acted  in  concert.  Osman  Pasha,  no  doubt, 
is  a  great  soldier,  a  grand  military  figure 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Porte  ;  Mukbtar 
Pasha  has  shown  considerable  resource  ;  and 
Mehemet  Ali  probably  is  a  general  of  real 
insight  and  prudence.  But  th^  Turkish 
commanders,  taken  as  a  whole,  refiected  the 
ignorance,  the  unprogressive  torpor,  the 
ruinous  jealousy,  intrigues,  and  hatreds, 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  the  government 
of  the  Turk  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  they 
were  so  far  behind  antagonists  who  could 
learn  from  disaster,  who  generally  seem  to 
have  been  true  to  each  other,  who,  ultimately 
at  least,  were  chosen  for  merit  by  a  nation 
controlled  by  public  opinion.  As  for  the 
Turkish  soldiery,  we  should  be  the  last  to 
detract  from  Uieir  admirable  qualities  as 
i>om  warriors,  and  the  best  excellences  of 
the  Ottoman  race  were  unquestionably  nobly 
displayed  by  them.  But  the  Turkish 
armies,  as  instruments  of  war,  were,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  very  Uttle  value  ;  they 
could  ait  down  and  defend  positions,  but 
they  could  not  move  with  effect  in  the  field  ; 
ih  offensive  warfare  they  could  not  accom-' 
plish  much,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
they  resembled  the  backwardness  of  the 
State  they  served.  The  truth  is,  that  if  we 
regard  it  as  a  whole,  the  contest  brought 
out  and  threw  into  relief,  as  frequently  has 
occurred  in  like  instances,  the  essential  qua^ 
lities  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  it  is  this 
perhaps  which  gives  it  its  highest  interest. 
It  shows  that  Russia  has  yet  much  to  learn, 
that  she  is  far  behind  the  civilization  of  the 
West,  but,  nevertheless,  that  she  is  a  rising 
state,  full  of  young  eneigy  and  of  real 
promise.  It  showed  that  the  Turk,  though 
still  a  fighting  man,  has  no  place  in  the 
march  of  the  progress  of  Europe,   that  his 


rulers  are  mere  imbecile  tyrants,  that  he  has 
probably  played  his  part  in  the  world's 
nistory. 
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In  this  age  of  free  inquiry  and  discussion, 
no  subject  seems  likely  to  undergo  more 
eager  examination  on  all  sides  than  the  pro- 
foundly solemn  question  of  man's  eternal 
hereafter.  What  scenes  of  retribution,  or 
of  manifold  discipline,  soon  to  be  entered 
on  by  each  one  of  us,  lie  behind  the  veil 
which  no  human  hand  has  lifted  \  What  is 
the  true  import  of  those  glimpses  of  this 
mysterious  region  which  revelation  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  afford  ?  Are  they  lit  up 
with  the  sweet  radiance  of  ^  a  morning  wiUi- 
out  clouds, '  at  least  in  the  far-off  future — 
with  that  unmingled  triumph  of  love  and 
truth  and  goodi^ess  which  the  poet's  soal 
longs  to  see,  and  sings  its  gladdest  notes 
in  anticipation  of  its  coming  ?  Or  is  the 
prophetic  vision — ^though  full  of  heavenly 
splendour — ^fringed  with  a  dark  border  of 
lamentation  and  sadness  that  will  never  fade 
away  ?  Many  an  earnest  mind,  many  a  de- 
vout soul,  many  a  loving  heart,  is  now 
anxiously,  painfully  exercised  with  question- 
ings of  this  order.  That  good  will  finally 
conquer  the  forces  of  evil,  is  doubted  by  no 
one,  least  of  all  by  believers  in  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  Nor  can  such  believers  be 
troubled  with  any  hesitancy  as  to  the  «ure 
and  certain  hope  possessed  by  all  who,  on 
the  arena  of  time,  nonestly  and  courageously 
combat  on  the  side  of  right  agunst  wrong, 
of  truth  and  mercy  against  falsehood  and 
hatred.  But  when  the  great  trumpet  peals 
forth  the  note  of  final  victory,  what  of  those 
who  are  defeated  \  What  shall  be  their  fate 
who — during  this  brief  period  of  their  life- 
trial — ^have  criminally  chosen  the  worse  side, 
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or  bave  fatally  drifted  along  witii  tke  dark 
current  of  evil,  through  sheer  indifference 
and  indecision  ?  The  prevalent  view,  until 
recently,  has  been  that  their  doom  is  sealed 
beyond  reversal  by  the  moral  attitude  in 
which  death  finds  them.  It  is  an  appalling 
thought — ^this  determination  of  our  eternal 
state  by  the  choice  made  during  our  earth- 
ly existence ;  appalling,  yet  unspeakably 
sublime.  It  assigns  to  this  poor  fleeting 
life,  with  its  opportunities  'and  decisions,  a 
significance  and  a  value  inestimable.  It  con- 
fers a  dignity  on  our  nature  that  is  infinite 
for  good  or  evil.  It  has  a  stern  grandeur 
that  fascinates  and  thrills  the  soul  with  un- 
utterable emotions.  It  seems  accordant  with 
the  calm,  majestic,  immutable  movements  of 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  as  we  know  them. 
To  say  the  least,  there  is  nothing  petty  and 
weak,  nothing  passionate  or  malignant,  in 
the  idea  of  such  a  decree  of  righteous  eternal 
retribution.  Yet  the  mind  cannot  contem- 
plate that  issue  without  inexpressible  dread 
and  revulsion.  So  indeed  it  ought  to  be. 
Admitting  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  the  feel- 
ing excited  is  a  perfectly  just  one,  and  if 
rightly  guided  will  have  a  salutary  effect. 

But  feeling — strong  emotional  sentiment 
— is  notoriously  difiScult  to  guide  ;  it  often 
refuses  restraint,  and  cleaves  a  channel  of  ex- 
pression for  itself,  which  it  afterwards  seeks 
to  defend  by  assumed  principles  of  judg- 
ment. Whether  from  tnis  cause  alone,  or 
from  other  influences  combined,  the  opinions 
of  the  Christian  community,  as  is  well 
known,  are  now  passing  through  a  process 
of  marked  change  on  this  subject.  The 
question  has  become,  for  the  time,  the  most 
engrossing  question  of  the  day.  Those 
who  have  abandoned  the  once  accepted  be- 
lief (which,  sin^ply  for  convenience,  we  may 
call  the  orthodox  view)  are  divided  mainly 
into  two  parties  ;  the  one  of  which  affirms 
the  destiny  of  the  wicked  to  be  that  of  final 
annihilation  after  punitive  sufferings,  while 
the  other  would  anticipate,  with  a  more  or 
less  confident  hope,  their  restoration  to 
purity  and  blessedness  at  last,  so  that  the 
very  existence  of  that  hateful  anomaly,  Sin, 
shall  be  expunged  from  the  universe.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  which  of  the  three  conclu- 
sions we  should  adopt,  if  we  were  at  liberty 
to  pay  exclusive  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
natural  benevolence,  and  to  indulge  the 
pleasing  dreams  of  mystical  ^culation  and 
poetic  enthusiasm.  But  the  question  is  so 
far  from  being  capable  of  settlement  on  such 
terms,  that  we  must  admit — if  we  have  seri- 
ously pondered  it  at  all — ^that  these  are  the 
very  influences  against  which  we  must 
specially  be  on  our  gaardy  unless  we  wish 
to  invite  delusion.     The  tremulous  hand  of 


tender  sentiment  must  not  be  allowed  so 
much  as  to  touch  the  scale,  lest  it  disturb 
the  balance  of  the  judgment.  In  the  ears  of 
the  present  generation  it  may  sound  harsh 
to  say  so,  when  mere  sentiment  is  often 
allowed  to  run  riot,  softening  and  relaxing 
the  fibre  of  principle.  But  surely  we  should 
adhere  to  the  resolve,  when  we  consider  that 
the  inquiry  relates,  not  to  what*8eems  to  us 
desirable  or  agreeable — fit  to  adorn  a  poem  or 
round  off  an  optimist  system — ^but  to  the 
settled  principles  and  course  of  the  Divine 
government*  That  government  in  the  pres- 
ent state,  as  men  often  find  to  their  cost, 
does  not  consult  their  feelings  or  likings  in 
the  least  degree  ;  it  is  supremely  indifferent 
to  popular  approval ;  it  does  not  even  dei^n 
to  court  the  suffrages  of  '  advanced  think- 
ers. '  It  goes  calmly  on  its  course,  regard- 
less of  their  theories,  cutting  across  them, 
not  infrequently,  with  remorseless  severity. 
And  as  the  inquiry  relates  to  the  issues  of 
Divine  Justice — ^under  a  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion— it  is  one  belonging  properly  to  the 
doctrines  of  Hevelatum  ;  it  does  not  admit 
of  any  fair  and  full  discussion,  except  on 
grounds  supplied  by  the  statements  of  the 
Christian  record. 

We  must  then,  first  of  all,  investigate  the 
basis  of  the  problem  and  the  primary  princi- 
ples that  should  guide  us  in  handling  it,  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  that  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  which  is  reflected  and 
outlined  in  man's  moral  nature,  and  which 
it  is  the  business  of  natural  theology  to  bring 
clearly  into  view.  The  work  of  the  Rev. 
William  Jackson,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Retri- 
bution, forming  the  Bampton  Lecture  for 
1 875,  takes  up  this  introductory  department, 
and  treats  it  with  masterly  ability.  We  re- 
gret that  the  speciality  of  the  question  to 
which  ^we  must  at  present  confine  ourselves 
puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  attempt  doing 
justice  to  the  profound  and  searching  argu- 
mentation by  which  he  maintains,  against 
modem  scepticism  and  materialism,  *"  the 
absolute  antagonism  between  right  and 
wrong,  together  with  the  belief  by  which 
such  a  conviction  is  inevitably  accompanied. ' 
With  equal  success  he  shows  that  ^  we  be- 
lieve, and  cannot  but  believe,  that  the 
objective  truth  of  the. moral  contradictory 
becomes  imperative  at  all  costs,  because  its 
''  must  be"  necessitates  infinite  consequen- 
ces. In  other  words,  because  its  empire  over 
us  is  ended  neither  by  death  nor  by  a  life  of 
isolation'  (p.  262).  These  positions^  and 
others  cognate  with  them,  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  that  natural  doctrine  of  Divine  re- 
tributive justice — exercising  sovereign  sway 
over  human  futurities — which  is  presup- 
posed along  with  the  recognition  of  it  by 
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man's  conscience^  in  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  subject.  This  Bampton  Lec- 
ture is,  indeed,  a  noble  addition  to  the  pre- 
vious volumes  of  that  series  ;  and  we  would 
wannly  congratulate  Mr.  Jackson  on  his  hav- 
ing thus  fulfilled  the  desire  expressed  in  the 
preface  to  his  valuable  '  Essay  on  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Natural  Theology, '  to  add  to  it  the 
appropriate  conclusion  which  should  be  the 
crown  and  completion  of  all  his  foregone 
work.  In  dealing  with  the  particular  ques- 
tion we  have  in  hand,  we  shall  keep  in  view 
and  strictly  adhere  to  those  principles  of 
man's  moral  constitution  and  responsibility 
which  he  has  so  well  analyzed  and  estab- 
lished, illumining  the  theme  with  a  strength 
of  reason,  an  afMu^nce  of  learning  and  illus- 
tration, and  a  manly  eloquence,  rarely 
equalled. 

Our  work  then  is  properly  confined  to 
the  determination  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  disclosures  made  in  Scripture  respecting 
the  future  destiny  of  the  finally  impenitent. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  interpreta- 
tion;  not,  however,  of  interpretation  in  a 
narrow  sense,  as  if  we  had  only  to  discuss 
the  import  and  bearing  of  certun  texts  ad- 
duced as  proof  passages  on  one  side  or  an- 
other. The  interpretation  of  Scripture,  if  it 
is  to  be  intelligent  and  fruitful,  must  have  a 
far  higher  and  more  comprehensive  charac- 
ter than  that.  It  must  take  account  of  the 
entire  system  of  revealed  truth,  and  of  all 
the  light  that  is  thrown  on  God's  character 
and  administration,  as  well  as  on  man's  na- 
ture, by  the  general  tenonr  of  Scripture. 
Without  this  wo  cannot  appreciate  the  vary- 
ing shades  of  meaning  belonging  to  particu- 
lar terms  and  phrases  ;  we  cannot  determine 
with  confidence  which  of  these  significa- 
tions should  be  assigned  to  the  words  in  the 
connection  in  which  they  stand,  nor  what 
degree  of  probability  attaches  to  one  ren- 
dering or  another,  according  to  its  consis- 
tency or  inconsistency  with  the  spirit  of  rev- 
elation. All  will  acknowledge  that  we  can- 
not rightly  interpret  passages  in  the  writings 
of  Plato  or  Aristotle  without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  systems  of  thought  and 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  their  methods  of 
philosophizing.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
as  to  Scripture,  save  that  it  is  written  in 
a  freer  and  more  popular  style,  and  must 
therefore  be  understood  with  that  allowance 
for  occasional  laxity  of  expression  which 
candour  dictates.  In  any  case  we  must 
seek  to  ascertain  the  most  probable  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writers,  not  to  find  out  some 
possible  meaning  which  our  ingenuity  may 
succeed  in  imposing  on  their  words.  Those 
words  must  neither  be  squeezed  in  a  vice, 
nor  stretched  upon  a  rack,  to  extort  from 


them  an  admission  agreeing  with  the  mind 
of  the  interrogator  ;  but  must  be  aUowed  to 
speak  out  freely  and  naturally,  as  unbiassed 
witnesses,  exempt  from  torture.  We  must 
try  our  construction  of  individual  terms  and 
passages,  first  by  the  usage  of  the  writers 
and  their  age,  then  by  the  immediate  and 
more  remote  context,  and  lastly  by  their  co- 
herence with  that  circle  of  religious  ideas 
which  was  evidently  common  to  both  proph- 
ets and  apostles,  using  special  caution  not 
to  intrude  any  modem  notions  of  our  own 
which  would  throw  the  circle  awry  froBi  its 
true  centre.  It  is  only  when  a  rendering 
has  successfully  passed  these  various  tests 
that  we  can  really  rest  satisfied  with  it.  All 
will  unite  in  the  general  confession  that  the 
chief  mischief  wrought  in  Scripture  exe- 
gesis, and  the  perils  we  have  most  to  guard 
against,  arise  from  the  latent,  often  uncon- 
scious determination  to  draw  Scripture  over 
to  the  side  of  our  preconceived  views,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  speak  impartially  its 
own  sense.  The  temptation  is  strong  to 
show  that  truth  is  on  our  side,  instead  of 
contenting  ourselves  with  being  on  the  side 
of  truth.  And  so  the  old  epigram  of  Tho- 
masius  on  the  misuse  of  the  Bible  recoils  on 
some  of  those  who  are  readiest  to  launch  it 
as  a  taunt  against  others  : — 

Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quierit  sua  dogmata  qulsque ; 
Invenit  ac  pariter  dogmata  qulsque  sua. 

On  the  doctrine  now  undex'  discusdion,  we 
encounter  in  the  present  day,  among  pro- 
fessed believers  in  revelation,  t^  more  widely 
spread  diversity  of  opinion  than  has  ever 
existed  in  former  periods,  at  least  in  this 
country.  Not  that  any  of  the  views  pro- 
pounded as  substitutes  for  the  old  are  really 
novel,  or  that  arguments  previously  undis- 
covered are  alleged  in  support  of  them. 
But  that  which  does  form  a  new  and  almost 
startling  featare  in  the  case,  is  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  held,  and  the  emphasis  with 
which  they  are  stated,  by  men  whose  eccle- 
siastical connection  and  general  type  of  doc- 
trine would  lead  us  to  include  them  among 
the  advocates  of  a  spiritual  and  evangelical 
f^th,  but  who  on  this  head  diverge  rather 
widely  from  the  old  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
In  the  last  century,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present,  opposition  to  the  common  doctrine 
was  confined  to  some  heterodox  sects,  or  to 
a  few  scattered  individuals  who  exerted  no 
perceptible  influence.  The  denial  of  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment  was  then  gen- 
erally noted  as  the  first  step  which  led  by  a 
rapid  descent  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
cardinal  -  mysteries  of  the  gospel.  '^^  There 
was  thus  a  ^broad  and  well-defined  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  opponents  and  the 
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maintainers  of  the  doctrine.  Now  it  is  far  i 
otherwise.  The  separating  boundary  has 
vanished.  There  are  many  pulpits  still 
deemed  evangelical  where  the  old  doctrine  is 
heard  no  longer  ;  it  is  either  quietiy  ignor- 
ed, or  openly  and  zealously  denounced.  To 
how  great  an  extent  the  negation  of  it  ex- 
tends among  the  occupants  of  the  pews  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  No  doubt  it  may 
be  disbelieved,  where  it  is  not  actually  de- 
nied ;  but  that  is  no  more  than  happens 
with  respect  to  some  other  Christian  doc- 
trines. We  are  frequently  assured  that  it 
has  ceased  to  be  held  by  the  thoughtful 
members  of  our  Churches — a  statement 
which  does  not  help  one  very  much,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  defining  that  particular 
class  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  rejection  of  this 
and  of  some  other  old-fashioned  tenets  be 
the  infallible  sign  of  recognition.  Mr.  Cox 
supplies  us  with  similar  information  as  to 
the  ministry.  He  says  in  his  preface,  '  Few 
of  the  more  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
preachers  of  the  gospel  now  hold  the  dogma 
of  everlasting  torment ;  in  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintance  I  hardly  know  one.'  It  may 
be  so  ;  we  do  not  care  to  contest  the  truth 
of  the  assertion.  We  only  note  in  passing 
what  an  agreeable  self -flattery  is  couched  in 
this  style  of  talk,  which  is  the  cant  of  the 
day  in  certain  circles. 

But  to  those  of  us  who  can  look  back 
over  thirty  years  or  so,  this  does  appear  a 
most  singular  and  significant  revolution,  so 
that  we  must  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  a 
moment  longer  upon  it.  At  the  date  re- 
ferred to,  the  old  doctrine  seemed  to  stand 
firm.  It  was  sounded  forth  in  clear,  stem, 
penetrating  tones,  from  almost  every  evan- 
gelical pulpit.  It  broke  the  slumbers  of  in- 
difference in  many  minds  :  it  roused  many 
a  careless  soul  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  It  deepened  the  piety  and  inflamed 
the  ardour  of  many  a  saint,  who  sought  all 
the  more  earnestly  to  Vuard  ;his  own  steps, 
and  to  pluck  those  who  were  in  peril  as 
brands  from  the  burning.  It  supplied  a  fa- 
vourite argument  for  increased  zeal  in  the 
work  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  which  the 
sensational  oratory  of  the  day  was  prompt 
to  wield,  and  which  commanded  the  sympa- 
thy and  full  assent  of  crowded  assemblies. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  over- 
straining of  the  dread  appeal  did  not  give 
rise  to  the  first  recoil  from  its  application, 
which  speedily  led  to  doubts  respecting  the 
doctrine  itself.  The  letters  on  that  topic 
published  in  the  *  Correspondence  of  John 
Foster  '  were  among  the  hrst  indications  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  produced  naturally  a 
powerful  impression,  from  the  intense  spirit- 
ual earnestness  of  that  remarkable  thinker. 


About  the  same  time  Mr.  Edward  White 
published  his  views — ^then  shared  by  very 
few — and  was  content  to  bear  for  years  the 
penalty  of  isolation  and  suspicion  ^hich  his 
com«gedus  honesty  entailed.  An  impetus 
was  also  given  to  a  reconsideration  of  the 
subject  by  the  remarkable  *  Epilogue '  ap- 
pended by  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen  to 
the  collected  edition  of  his  *  Essays  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Biography.  *  In  these  and  other 
cases,  the  serious  piety  and  general  ortho- 
doxy of  the  writers  were  so  fully  acknowl- 
edged, that  their  objections  to  the  receiired 
doctrine  could  not  be  set  aside  by  the  easy 
imputation  of  rationalistic  heresy.  Still  they 
were  marked  exceptions  :  but  now  what  a 
change  appears  !  We  honour  the  men,  even 
while  dissenting  from  their  views,  who  had 
the  boldness  and  the  firmnessr— (it  needed 
both  those  qualities  then) — ^to  maintain  and 
urge  their  convictions  unflinchingly,  when 
the  whole  of  Christian  society  seemed  ar- 
rayed against  them.  Mr.  White  must  have 
enviable  feelings  of  satisfaction  to  see  how 
many  of  his  brethren  have  now  come  round 
to  his  side,  and  among  them  some  whose 
advocacy  is  worth  a  host.  His  pleasure, 
however,  must  [be  considerably  qusQified  by 
hearing  the  shouts  of  another  army  of  theo- 
logical reformer*,  advancing  from  a  differ- 
ent quarter,'  who  proclaim  irreconcilable  war 
against '  the  miserable  doctrine  of  Annihila- 
tion, '  and  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  *.  Larger 
Hope.'  Nor  does  that  army  lack  supply 
either  of  learned  critics  or  of  eloquent  advo- 
cates. Passing  over  for  the  moment  the  la- 
bours of  the  editor  of  *  The  Expositor,' 
what  echoes  reach  us  of  scathing  denunci- 
ations, fulminated  from  the  pulpit  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  agunst  those  who  *  speak 
readily  of  fire  and  brimstone,*  and  who 
\feel  the  consolatory  glow;  of  a  personal  se- 
curity as  they  dilate  on  the  awfulness  and  the 
finality  of  the  sufferings  of  the  damned  ;' — 
echoes,  too,  of  rather  over-confident,  vaunt- 
ing protest  against  the  retention  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bibles  of  the  three  words,  damnation, 
hell,  everlasting.  One  who  claims  *  the  full- 
est right  to  speak  with  the  authority  of 
knowledge,'  assures  us,  *  with  the  calmest 
and  most  unflinching  sense  of  responsibility, 
.  .  .  that  not  one  of  those  words  ought 
to  stand  any  longer  in  our  English  Bibles  ; 
and  that  being,  in  our  present  acceptation 
of  them,  simply  mistrfmslations,  they  most 
unquestionably  will  wot  stand  in  the  revis- 
ed version  of  the  Bible,  if  the  revisers  have 
understood   their   duty.'*     The    Revising 

♦  Quoted  from  the  report  given  in  the  *  Chris- 
tian world  Pulpit/  which  Dears  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  being  accurate.    In  the  volume,  *  Eter- 
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Committee^  then,  are  pretty  plainly  wanted 
what  judgment  they  may  expect,  should  the 
views  they  hold  of  their  duty  ha|>pen  not  to 
coincide  with  those  that  are  proclaimed  by 
the  Broad-Church  orator.  How  strange  it 
seems  to  compare  this  utterance  with  the  re- 
ception given  to  Mr.  Maurice's  essay,  little 
more  than,  twenty  years  ago  I  Notwith- 
standing his  great  ability  and  influence,  and 
the  high  esteem  he  enjoyed  with  men  of  all 
parties,  his  publication  of  views  adverse  to 
the  old  doctrine  compelled  him  to  resign 
his,  professorial  chair  in  King's  College, 
London.  Canon  Farnur  can  now  denounce 
the  doctrine  in  language  the  most  unquali- 
fied, and  need  not  fear  any  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. Many  an  ardent  young  theolo- 
gian will  no  doubt  rejoice  in  these  facts,  as 
evidences  that  the  world  is  marching  on,  in 
spite  of  the  checks  and  rebuffs  of  a  superan- 
nuated dogmatism  entrenching  itself  within 
the  crumbling  walls  of  the  letter  and  tradi- 
tion. Still  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  the 
question.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  this  march  of 
opinion  is  really  in  an  onward  direction,  and 
that  it  is  not  rather  a  circular  movement, 
retreading  once  more  the  oft-beaten  round 
of  exploded  errors  ?  It  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider whether  after  all  the  old  positions  have 
been  carried  by  assault  and  fairly  disman- 
tled, so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  occupied 
by  the  defenders  of  the  truth  ;  or  whether 
our  modem  divines  have  not  simply  moved 
away  from  them^  choosing  other  ground 
more  agreeable  to  their  altered  tastes,  and 
better  suited  to  those  structures  of  pleasing 
speculation  which  they  love  to  rear.  If  the 
latter  supposition  be  correct,  it  will  be  need- 
ful to  inquire  how  the  new  positions  accord' 
with  the  main  principles  of  the  gospel,  how 
far  the  change  affects  the  coherence  and  con- 
sistency of  the  accepted  evangelical  faith. 
This  consideration  and  inquiry  we  now  de- 
sign to  pursue. 

First  of  all,  however,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  enter  a  respectful  but  emphatic  protest 
against  certain  faults  of  style  and  spirit 
painfully  conspicuous  in  several  prominent 
representatives  of  the  modem  views  now 
coming  into  fashion.  They  alike  display  a 
remarkable  assurance  of  the  unquestionable 
certainty  of  their  conclusions,  and  of  the 
utter  unreasonableness  and  inadmissibility 
of  the  doctrine  which  they  assail.  Their 
favourite  assumptions  are  all  '  beyond  a 
doubt.'  While  differing  toto  ccelo  among 
themselves,  and  building  on  principles  that 

nalHope'  (p.  78),  the  word  *  unexplwned  *  is 
inserted  after  *  will  not  stand/  reducing  the  rhe- 
toric of  the  denunciation  to  the  we:3cness  of 
mere  bathos.  I 


are  directly  contradictory,  they  are  quite 
agreed  in  treating  any  fragment  of  the  old 
view  as  wholly  untenable  by  any  one  who 
can  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Its 
main  position  is  '  blankly  incredible. '  The 
assumptions  in  which  Mr.  Cox  deals  rather 
largely,  that  '  reason  and  conscience,'  if 
suffered  to  speak,  must  be  wholly  on  his 
side,  are  very  much  of  the  same  order. 
Surely  no  party  in  this  controversy  can  claim 
a  monopoly  of  reasonableness  and  moral  in- 
sight.  We  should  admit  that,  whatever  view 
we  take,  there  are  grave  difficulties  to  be 
encountered ;  there  are  dark  and  insoluble 
problems  that  arise,  with  which  we  feel  our 
minds  incompetent  to  grapple.  The  torch  of 
revelation,  which  is  all  that  we  have  to 
guide  US)  should  be  held  up  with  a  steady 
and  reverent  hand  :  the  blustering  airs  of 
dogmatism  are  apt  to  make  it  flicker.  The 
hysterical  passion  that  rants  and  screams 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  Canon 
Farrar's  sermons  must  be  pronounced  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  subject,  the  place  and  the 
speaker.  Neither  should  the  spirit  of  flip- 
pancy be  suffered  to  disturb  the  solemnity 
with  which  this  subject,  more  than  most,  is 
invested.  Thwe  are  several  instances  of 
this  fault,  we  regret  to  say,  scattered  through 
Mr.  Cox's  volume,  which  we  would  gladly 
have  seen  absent  from  it.*  Still  more  have 
we  a  right  to  complain  of  the  offensive  charges 
against  temper  and  character  which  are  re- 
peatedly and  recklessly  hurled  by  Restora- 
tionists  generally,  and  by  Canon  Farrar  in 
particular,  against  the  supporters  of  the  doc- 
trine which  they  think  it  right  to  condemn. 

*  Pharisaic  bigotry '  and  *  cruelty '  are  the 
lightest  of  the  terms  employed.  Mr.  Cox 
throws  out  insinuations  of  a  similar  kind, 
implying  that  adherence  to  the  orthodox 
view  must  proceed  from  a  want  of  all  gener- 
ous sympathies,  from  uncharitable  bitterness, 
and  a  selfish  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the 
lost.  The  hitherto  current  interpretation  of 
the  texts  in  dispute  is  traced  to  the  medias- 
val  theology  of   the  Roman  Church,  and 

*  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  ancient  heathen 
beliefs  showing  through  the  thin  Christian 
varnish  with  which  papal  theologians  have 
sought  to  disguise  it. '  f  Those  divines  and 
inquisitors,  wha  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
sign the  bodies  of  men  to  the  torments  of  a 
slow  fire,  are  *  the  bold  cruel  men  who 
adopted  and  formulated,  and  to  whom  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  current  libel  on 
God  '  (pp.  131,  132).  What,  then,  if  these 
representations  be  ^e,  is  to  be  thought  of 
our  own  divines  and  religious  teachers  who 

♦  See  pp.  40,  181.  187.  188. 
t  '  @alvator  Mundi/  p.  84. 
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have  heedlessly  and  without  misgiving,  as  it 
appears,  handed  down  to  us  this  doctrine, 
which  is  such  an  outrage  on  the  best  feelings 
of  man  and  an  insult  to  the  Divine  Majesty  ? 
To  conduct  the  discussion  of  so  solemn  a 
question  in  this  style  of  denunciation  and 
innuendo,  with  declamatory  appeals  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  thoughtless  crowd,  is  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  sensible  Christian  men. 
It  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the 
worst  assaults  of  Tory  mob-orators  on  the 
principles  and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite 
party.  For  them,  however,  there  is  this  ex- 
cuse, that  the  contention  is  for  place  and 
power,  for  thfe  right  to  initiate  a  practical 
policy.  But  here,  our  preferences,  how- 
ever impassioned,  our  convictions,  however 
strong,  cannot  affect  the  awful  decision. 
That  is  not  in  the  hands  of  man,  but  of  the 
Judge  of  all.  And  surely  it  becomes  us  to 
inquire  with  trembling  humility  into  the 
principles  which  will  regulate  His  final 
award,  and  into  the  import  of  the  disclos- 
ures which  He  has  vouchsafed  to  us.  Let 
us  deal  fairly  with  one  another  in  this  con- 
troversy, and  not  exasperate  it  by  direct  or 
oblique  accusations.  The  maintainers  of 
Conditional  Immortality,  and  the  favourers 
of  Universal  Restoration,  no  doubt,  are  as 
sincerely  zealous  for  the  truth  and  honour  of 
God  as  any  of  their  antagonists  ;  and  those 
who  feel  themselves  constrained  to  adhere  to 
the  painful  belief  in  the  endless  sufferings 
of  the  wicked,  may  possess — ^nay,  have  they 
not  often  shown! — ^hearts  as  tender,  and 
hands  as  open  and  active  as  any,  in  feeling 
for  and  relieving  thd  distresses,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  of  their  fellow-men.  It  is  no 
hardheartedness  or  cruel  indifference  that  is 
the  root  of  their  persuasion — a  persuasion 
they  would  at  once  abandon  if  they  saw  the 
way  really  open  to  do  so.  The  great  evan- 
gelists of  the  last  century,  with  their  associ- 
ates and  disciples,  preached  the  maligned 
doctrine  with  resistless  force,  as  the  daric 
background  of  their  bright  message  of  grace  ; 
so  did  our  fathers  also,  the  founders  of  our 
Missionary  Societies  and  the  inaugurators  of 
the  schemes  of  benevolence  we  now  sustain. 
They  did  not  accept  their  beliefs  from  the 
Romish  Church,  or  from  mediieval  inquisi- 
tors :  they  drew  them  directly  from  God's 
Word,  not  without  careful  inquiry  for  them- 
selves ;  nor  were  they  ignorant  of  what 
could  be  advanced  on  the  other  side.  Mild- 
er theories  were  rife  enoi^h  then,  and  had 
their  zealous  champions.  Yet  they  did  not 
flinch  from  their  stem  convictions,  but 
^  ceased  not  to  warn  men  night  and  day  with 
tears. '  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  they  had 
less  warmth  and  tenderness  of  heart,  less 
generous  and  comprehensive  charity,   less 


s^-f oTgetf ulness  and  anxiety  for  the  salva- 
tion  of  all,  than  thjD  advocates  of  liberal  doc- 
trines in  the  present  day  f 

We  certainly  do  not  consider  ourselves 
justified  in  holding  any  doctrine  simply  be- 
cause it  has  been  held  by  good  men  before 
us.  Their  belief,  though  well  founded, 
cannot  be  a  warrant  for  ours.  No  man  can 
live  and  act  on  borrowed  convictions,  least 
of  all  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Each  gen- 
eration and  each  individual  must  use  the 
-light  God  gives  to  investigate  anew,  with 
the  aid  of  the  lessons  of  experience,  the 
grounds  and  the  true  contents  of  scriptural 
doctrine.  In  doing  so  we  may  expect  to 
find  that  the  limits  of  the  doctrine  admit  of 
more  exaet  definition — that  we  must  restrict 
it  more  carefully  in  one  direction,  and  leave 
it  more  open  and  free  in  another,  our  rule 
of  procedure  being  found  in  a  more  accurate 
and  cautious  interpretation  of  the  inspired 
Word.  Our  doctrinal  systems  generally,  and 
each  particular  doctrine,  must  be  held  liable 
to  constant  reviuon  and  correction  by  the 
results  of  sound  exegesis^  In  carrying  out 
this  process  wo  shul  commonly  find  that 
there  are  certain  crudities  and  excrescences 
attaching  to  the  old  form  of  the  dogma  that 
require  to  be  purged  away  and  removed  in 
the  exegetical  crucible.  Only  we  insist  that 
the  process  be  carried  out  legitimately  and 
faithfully  ;  that  the  exegete  do  not  play  the 
part  of  the  old  alchemist,  and  secretly  infuse 
some  foreign  element  (which  he  may  es* 
teem  equal  ^to  gold)  to  modify  and  deter- 
mine the  result.  It  matters  not  what  he 
caUs  this  element,  borrowed  from  his  fa- 
vourite system  ;  it  may  be  some  precious 
grains  of  '  the  Christian  consciousness, '  or 
the  so-called  controlling  claims  of  reason 
and  conscience,  which  come  to  the  same 
thing.  Its  introduction  vitiates  the  process 
of  fair  and  faithful  exegesis,  which  ought 
to  keep  itself  clear  from  any  such  bias. 
And  when  this  precaution  is  observed,  it 
will  generally  be  found  in  the  result  that  the 
mbBiance  of  the  old  doctrine — its  metallie 
care — ^remains  untouched,  'and  stands  out 
with  more  distinctness  when  it  has  been 
cleared  from  doubtful  accretions. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  has,  dur* 
ing  the  last  eighty  years,  undergone  a  puri- 
fication and  restatement  of  the  kind  describ- 
ed. The  effect  has  been  to  present  it  in  a 
much  clearer  and  more  scriptural  form,  di- 
vested of  those  offensive  features  which  pe- 
culiariy  exposed  it  to  the  attach  of  objec- 
tors. It  is  no  longer  conceived  as  a  com- 
mercial' transaction,  in  which  the  compas- 
sionate Son  pays  down  to  the  angry  Father 
a  debt  of  suffering  and  anguish  exactly  equi- 
valent to  the  penal  liabilities  of  the  elect, 
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and  thos  quenches  the  flames  of  Divine  an- 
ger in  His  own  blood.  All  notions  of  that 
kind  are  now  disoarded,  as  well  as  all  limi- 
tations in  the  reference  of  the  Atonement ; 
but  the  truth  of  its  expiatory  power  has 
been  vindicated  more  fully  than  ever  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  claims  of  law,  and  it  is 
seen  to  be  nnimpeachable  as  a  real  substitu- 
tionary sacrifice.  In  like  manner  the  doc- 
trine of  Satanic  influence  has  been  stripped 
of  superstitious  adjuncts  which  made  it  the 
subject  of  mockery. 

The  doctrine  which  we  have  now  to  dis- 
cuss has  been  passing  through  a  similar  pro- 
cess. In  the  precise  form  in  which  it  was 
held  two  centuries  ago— and  even  much 
later — we  have  no  thought  of  maintaining  it. 
From  the  principle  which  was  then  assumed 
by  all  Chnstians,  save  the  Friends,  that  an 
intellectual  knowledge  of  Christ-— or  a  dis- 
tinct acquaintance  with  the  main  propositions 
of  the  gospel — ^was  necessary  as  a  basis  for 
the  faith  which  appropriates  salvation,  the 
consequence  followed  that  all  the  heathen 
who  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  along  with 
their  infant  children,  must  be  regarded  as 
consigned  to  hopeless  perdition.  A  tenet  like 
this  we  have  no  wish  to  resquo  from  the  in- 
dignant condemnation  of  our  Broad  Church 
divines,  though  we  should  still  hold  their 
excited  language  to  be  a  cheap  [and  super- 
fluous display  of  rhetorical  fireworks,  did  it 
not  look  like  a  kind  of  stratagem  to  cover 
their  attack  on  substantial  truth.  But  we 
agree  to  a  large  extent  with  what  Mr.  Ed- 
ward White  has  written,  not  less  beautifully 
than  truly,*  to  the  e£Eect  that '  many  are 
saved   under  imperfect  knowledge ' — ^that 

*  divine  mercy  is  faith's  ultimate  object, ' 
and  that  God  s  meroy  may  be  apprehended 
so  as  to  quicken  and  nourish  the  soul 
amidst  much  ignorance  as  to  the  revealed 
way  of  salvation.  No  doubt  under  the 
shadows  of  the  old  dispensation  there  were 
many  righteous  men,  heirs  of  eternal  life, 
who  had  but  the  faintest  perception  of  the 
great  verities  of  redemption,  now  so  palpa- 
ble to  us. 

But  the  establishment  of  this  principle  in  re- 
lation to  Israel  will  carry  us  a  great  acal  fur- 
ther. What  was  true  of  Israel  and  of  the 
Patriarchs,  before  the  Advent,  was  true,  and 
is  true,  of  men  of  all  utes  and  of  all  nations. 
Wherever  there  have  been  men  whose  souls 
moved  towards  the  all-pervading  light  of  God, 

*  feeling  after  and  finding  Ilim,  ^  under  what- 
ever shades  of  heathenish  darknemi,  there,  wo 
mustbcliew,  has  been  the  action  of  the  re- 
generating spirit,  and  then  has  been  salva- 
tion. Men  may  have  described  the  Great 
Reality  in  erroneous  phrases,  and  may  have 


•  *  Life  in  Christ/  pp.  S14-ai». 


called  themselves  by  erroneous  names ;  but 
wherever  the  principle  of  true  goodness  has 
existed  it  has  been  because  *  God  has  been  in 
them  of  a  truth: '  and  good  men  are  wonder- 
fully alike  tmder  all  dispensations.* 

We  heartily  endorse  these  sentiments. 
We  believe  with  Peter  that '  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness is  accepted  of  him  ;'  and  further,  that 
the  number  of  such  persons  among  Pagan 
and  Mohammedan  peoples  is  in  general 
greatly  under-estimated,  to  say  the  least,  t 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  in  former  ages 
these  were  much  more  numerous  than  they 
are  now — that  the  light  of  nature  and  of 
tradition  once  shone  far  more  brightly 
in  heathendom  than  in  the  present  day. 
Many  proofs  of  this  might  be  adduced,  were 
it  our  immediate  object  to  prove  it.  But 
just  as  Christianity  has  shown  a  constant 
tendency  to  degeneration  and  corruption 
through  the  weakness  and  the  follies  of 
men,  so,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  with  the 
fragmentary  elements  of  true  religion  and 
morality  existing  among  the  heathen. 
These  have  become  more  and  more  ob- 
scured and  overlaid,  until  at  the  present  time 
they  are  well  nigh  stifled  and  extinguished. 
And  here  lies  Uie  great  aignment  for  the 
more  zealous  prosecution  of  Christian  mis- 
sions, that  the  door  of  entrance  into  those 
lands  has  been  thrown  wide  open  just  when 
their  moral  condition  was  becoming  desper- 
ate, when  their  hapless  millions  were  sink- 
ing into  spiritual  asphyxia  under  the  fetid 
and  exhausted  air  of  their  dungeon — ^a  dun- 
geon worse  than  any  BUick-hole  of  Calcutta 
— barred  by  the  triple  bolts  of  ignorance, 
priestcraft,  and  oppression*  We  are  just  in 
time,  and  no  more,  to  revive  and  save  them, 
bringing  them  light  and  Ufe  from  heaven. 
Ilow  great  is  our  responsibility  in  this  point 
of  view  ! 

The  salvability  of  the  heatlien,  then,  being 
admitted  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  St. 
Paul  in  Rom.  ii.  6-16,  that  they  shall  be 
judged  by  tlie  hiw  written  on  their  hearts — 
by  the  use  of  a  light  they  had,  and  not  by 
the  demands  of  a  revelation  which  they 
never  enjoyed — a  large  deduction  is  made 
from  the  difficulty  and  the  offence  associated 
with  the  unguarded  statement  of  the  dor- 
trine.  We  cannot  deny  that  obscurity  still 
rasta  to  some  extent  on  their  future  doom  ; 
but  we  must  consider  that  the  Bible  was  not 
given  to  us  to  clear  up  all  the  diflicultiea  of 

•  '  Ule  in  Christ/ p.  816. 

t  Consider  the  cbarscters  and  writings  of 
some  of  the  Pemian  Soofees  in  particular,  also 
the  case  of  the  North-American  Indian  describ- 
ed by  Brainerd  in  his  Journal,  and  approprialely 
dlea  by  Dr.  Korman  Macleod. 
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God's  administratioB,  but  for  a  very  differ- 
cnt  purpose — ^to  enlighten  and  direct  us  as 
to  our  own  personal  duty.  The  object  of 
revelation,  both  in  ancient  times  and  subse- 

Siently,  was  wholly  practical — to  reveal 
early  to  men  just  so  much  of  God's  char- 
acter and  will  as  related  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare and  prospects  of  those  to  whom  it  came 
and  for  whose  use  it  was  intended  ;  while  it 
touches  on  accessory  points  with  less  dis* 
tinetnessy  giv^i^g  °s  ^^^Y  partial  glimpses  of 
the  Divine  method  and  procedure  in  other 
departments.  It  was  certainly  never  meant 
to  supply  the  elements  out  of  which  any 
school  of  theologians  should  construct  a 
Theodicie,  and  it  is  far  wiser  tha  twe  should 
abandon  the  attempt,  contenting  ourselves 
with  a  filial  confidence  in  the  Divine  wis- 
dom and  equity,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
made  fully  apparent  in  the  day  of  final  reve- 
lation. The  condition  of  many  ignorant 
and  uncared-for  persons  in  nominally  Chris- 
tian countries  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
coming  under  the  same  rule  as  that  which 
applies  to  the  heathen  ;  but  here  again  light 
fails  us,  and  we  must  leave  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  a  merciful  Judge,  refraining  from 
the  utterance  of  any  positive  judgment  on 
our  part  which  we  are  not  authorized  to 
form.  Orthodox  divines  have  erred  seri- 
ously in  venturing  to  formulate  decisions 
where  revelation  is  silent,  in  order  to  round 
o£E  their  systems  and  leave  no  case  unac- 
counted for  ;  and  liberal  divines  have  fol- 
lowed the  bad  example,  though  to  a  differ- 
ent purpose,  inventing  hypotheses  respect- 
ing the  unseen  world,  and  drawing  out 
schemes  of  ministries  there  which  have  no 
existence  but  in  their  own  imaginations. 
Surely  it  is  time  that  this  waste  water  of  the 
brain  were  stopped,  running  (as  it  does)  into 
morasses  of  theologic  speculation,  where 
there  is  no  sure  footing  for  any  human  soul. 
Now,  then,  when  we  have  set  aside  the 
case  of  the  heathen  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  that  of  infants  generally,  whose  salva- 
tion through  Christ  all  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit ;*  when  we  have  also  purified  the  doc- 
trine from  the  gross  material  images  with 
which  a  coarse-minded  ago  encmsted  it,  but 
which  we  now  see  to  be  quite  unwarranted 
by  the  evidently  figurative  language  of 
Scripture,  what  is  the  substantial  truth  that 
remains  f  It  is  this  dread  fact — -which 
^continues  stamped  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible 
after  ingenious  criticism  and  subtilizing  the- 
ories have  done  their  utmost — that  the  law 


*  This  admission  is  not  mode  on  the  ground 
of  mere  sentiment,  but  for  those  solid  scriptural 
reasons  which  may  be  found  ably  stated  m  Dr. 
Russell's  work  on  Infant  Balvation. 


of  Divine  retribution  in  the  development  of 
moral  character  must  work  itself  out  hereaf- 
ter without  check  or  nvitigation  ;  that  those 
who  persist  in  sinning  against  light,  and 
who  reject  tiie  gospel  when  it  is  offered, 
must  endure  the  irreversible  consequences  of 
their  acts  recoiling  on  themselves — ^f  or  there 
is  no  known  power  that  can  prevent  this, 
except  that  redeeming  grace  whose  inter- 
vention appears  restricted  to  this  life.  The 
passages  which  are  believed  to  announce  this 
doctrine  are  familiar  to  all :  the  opposition 
that  has  been  raised  against  the  once  current 
interpretation  has  made  them  still  better 
known.  We  would  only  call  attention  now 
to  two  characteristics  distinguishing  them, 
which  should'  not  be  overlooked. 

The  one  is  this,  that  these  statements  do 
not  properly  form  a  part  of  the  direct  reve- 
lation of  the  gospel,  that  is,  of  the  princi- 
ples and  facts  to  which  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion has  given  birth  :  they  relate  to  a  dan- 
ger and  a  doom  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
universal  law  and  justice  which  existed  be- 
fore the  gospel,  and  is  independent  of  it. 
There  are  persons  who  rail  at  Christianity 
and  reject  it  because  of  the  pitiless  cruelty 
they  profess  -to  find  in  these  representa- 
tions ;  but  Christianity  is  responsible  for 
them  no  further  than  this,  that  it  must  more 
plainly  disclose  the  gulf  of  ruin  as  it  brings 
into  full  light  the  power  and  mode  of  deliv- 
erance. The  gospel  accordingly  never  al- 
ludes to  this  subject  except  in  the  way  of 
solemn  and  gracious  warning,  and  the  ref- 
erences of  the  apostles  have  a  similar  bear- 
ing. They  touch  upon  it  usually  in  depict- 
ing the  issue  of  that  sore  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  evil,  ^  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world,'  in  which  Christians  were  en- 
gaged, and  in  which  they  needed  such  dis- 
closures of  God's  righteous  judgment  to  con- 
firm their  faith  and  arm  them  against  tempta- 
tion. It  is  very  well  for  Christians  in  this 
easy  and  luxurious  age  to  deprecate  appeals 
to  terror,  and  to  demand  that  the  gospel  of 
the  day  should  speak  of  nothing  but  love: 
if  they  once  felt  the  real  stress  of  the  con- 
flict between  Christ  and  Satan  they  would 
think  differently.  They  would  then  see 
that  these  stem  passages,  which  they  would 
now  be  willing  to  have  expunged  from  their 
Bibles  as  a  disturbing  element,  have  a  most 
important  use  of  admonition  and  invigora- 
tion  to  themselves.  They  would  no  longer 
charge  on  those  who  give  them  prominent 
exhiUtion  the  indulgence  of  a  bitter,  exclu- 
sive, unlovely  spirit.  The  other  character- 
istic of  the  passages  in  question  is  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  they  treat  of  the  judg- 
ment that  shall' fall  upon  those  who  have 
taken  up  a  marked  position  of  indifference 
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or  hostility  to  the  gospel.  They  are  such 
as  '  trouble '  and  persecute  the  lovers  of  the 
truth  ;  they  are  '  despisers '  and  rejecters  of 
offered  grace  ;  they  pin  the  ranks  of  *  the 
enemies  of  Christ.'  Of  such  it  is  said  that 
their  ^  end  is  destruction  ;'  they  shall  ^  pay 
the  penalty  of  everlasting  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power. '  When  we  reflect  on  all  that 
is  involved,  of  moral  obliauity  and  malig- 
nant perversity  of  will,  in  this  caoseless  Im- 
tred  to  Divine  excellence  and  love,  we  must 
surely  be  yielding  to  some  strangely  enervat- 
ing influence  if  we  think  the  threatened 
doom  too  harsh  and  pitiless  to  be  admitted 
in  its  natural  sense.  The  doom  itself  is 
most  commonly  connected  with  the  coming 
of  Christ  to  judgment ;  it  is  of  the  condi- 
tion which  will  then  be  assigned  to  His  en- 
emies that  the  strongest  terms,  denoting  its 
everlasting  character,  are  employed.  Here 
then  arises  a  question.  May  we  restrict  our 
belief  of  the  finality  of  the  doom  and  the  ir- 
reversible nature  of  the  punishment  to  the 
eternity  succeeding  the  day  of  judgment,  so 
as  to  reserve  some  possibilities  of  restoration 
for  the  period  intervening  between  death 
and  that  epoch  f  Or  must  we  abide  by  the 
conviction  that  death  closes  all  opportuni- 
ties ;  that  repentance  and  salvation  are  un- 
known beyond  the  grave  ;  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  character  which  held  dominion  over 
the  man  when  he  left  this  world  can  only  go 
on  developing  and  ripening  like  seeds  in  the 
interval,  till  they  are  gathered  in  the  awful 
harvest  of  corruption  f 

This  is  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part 
of  the  whole  inquiry.  Several  of  the  most 
learned  and  profound  divines  of  the  present 
day,  who  follow  the  guidance  of  Scripture 
very  carefully,  have  pronouneed  in  favour  of 
the  possibility— or  even  probability— -of  a 
continued  dispensation  of  mercy  in  the  sep- 
arate state  for  those  who  have  died  impeni- 
tent ;  if  not  for  all,  at  least  for  many  of 
them.  This  is  the  view  of  Martensen,  De- 
litssch,  and  Oostercee,  as  it  was  of  I^i4>p 
and  others  before  them.  It  is  also  very 
ably  advocated  by  llr.  White,  and  f oims  of 
course  an  important  part  of  the  theory  of 
the  Restorationists.  Now  it  is  with  great 
reluctance  that  we  feel  ourselves  eonstnined 
to  dissent  on  this  point  from  the  fint-men- 
tioned  theologians.  Let  us  define  precisely 
the  extent  of  our  difference  of  opinion.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  so  little  explicit  infor- 
mation given  us  respecting  the  condition  of 
disemb<^ed  spirits  that  it  might  almost 
seem  as  if  we  were  left  at  liberty  to  indulge 
in  some  pleasing  conjectures  as  to  the  con- 
tinued intervention  of  Divine  mercy  on  be- 
half of  such  as  have  previously  rejected  its  I 


offers.  But  on  studying  the  references  to 
that  state  of  existence  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  well  as  in  the  Old,  one  principle 
ruling  them  stands  out  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness, expressed  or  implied,  namely,  that  the 
relations  to  €k>d  and  to  His  people  in  which 
departed  souls  are  found  on  entering  it,  un- 
dergo no  change  during  its  continuance ; 
there  is  a  suspension  of  activity,  though  not 
of  consciousness  ;  and  hence  it  is  generally 
described  'as  a  state  of  repose,  waiting,  and 
expectation.  This  in  the  very  definition 
that  is  given  by  Martensen  himself,*  who 
says,  '  The  departed  find  themselves  in  a 
condition  of  rest,  a  state  of  passivity  ;  they 
are  in  ^'  the  night,  when  no  man  can 
work. '  *  Their  kingdom  is  not  one  of  works 
and  deeds,  for  they  no  longer  possess  the 
conditions  on  which  works  and  deeds  are 
possible. '  Now  this  view  of  itself  excludes 
the  idea  of  such  a  spiritual  change  as  con- 
version ;  for  surely,  though  the  change  be 
wrought  by  Divine  power,  there  is  no  crisis 
of  a  man's  being  in  which  he  is  more  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  a  self-moving  energy 
than  when  he  passes  from  darkness  into 
light,  when  he  oreaks  from  the  imprison- 
ment of  his  old  nature,  and  enters  the  free- 
dom and  life  of  the  new.  And  this  energy 
is  continued  in  the  development  of  the 
change  ;  the  man  goes  on  working  out  his 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  bring- 
ing forth  spiritual  fruit  as  the  evidence  of 
it.  But  how  can  we  associate  these  things 
with  the  unbroken  quietude  and  stillness  of 
the  unseen  worid,  where  the  departed  *  rest 
from  their  labours, '  and  where  we  hear  of 
no  service  save  that  of  adoration  and 
praise  f  Believers,  no  doubt,  are  con- 
sciously '  present  with  the  Lord,'  beholding 
his  glory,  and  experiencing  its  transforming 
power,  which  will  be  manifest  at  His  com- 
ing, when  they  are  each  presented  *'  perfect 
in  Christ.'  And  it  may  be  allowed  us  to 
anticipate  that  those  who  possessed  but  the 
ffemu  of  spiritual  life — ^whether  among  the 
heathen  or  the  ignorant  multitudes  around 
us,  in  whom  there  was  a  movement  and  ten- 
dency upwards  to  the  light,  some  good  thing 
being  found  in  them  towal^ds  the  Lord — ^wifi 
have  those  germs  ripened  and  matured  under 
the  cloudless  beams  of  the  heavenly  vision, 
drawing  them  ever  nearer  to  itself.  But, 
regarding  this,  Scripture  says  nothings  and 
where  Qod  is  silent  it  hardly  becomes  uan^ 
to  speak.  As  to  those  who  enter  the  other 
wond  alienated  from  God  and  goodness; 
whatever  clear  intimations  the  Bible  affords 
us  respecting  them  are  uncheercd  by  any 
ray  of  hope.     They  go  to  their  own  place  ; 

*  '  Christian  Dognalics,'  f  SW. 
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they  are  in  custody  {iv  g>v\axff),  re- 
served unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  pun- 
ished ;  between  them  and  the  righteous 
a  great  gulf  is  fixed^  which  is  impassable. 
Now  this  absence  of  activity  and  moral 
change,  investing  the  separate  state  with 
a  kind  of  blank  uniformity — though  as 
bright  on  the  one  side  as  it  is  dark  on 
the  other — fully  accounts  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  New  Testament  writers  treat 
it,  which  otherwise  would  be  inexplicable. 
They  do  not  seem  to  dwell  upon  it  at  all ; 
they  recognize  its  existence,  and  the  general 
features  mentioned,  but  nothing  more ; 
their  minds  constantly  spring  forward, 
often  without  any  hint  of  an  intervening 
period,  to  the  great  day  of  their  Lord's 
^pearing,  with  its  eternal  glory  and  joy. 
Tlus  does  not  arise  from  any  mistaken  no- 
tion (which  has  been  most  needlessly  attri- 
Lutea  to  them)  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was 
close  at  [hand  :  the  statements  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  and  the  long  roll  of  visions  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse ought  to  be  a  suiSicicnt  refutation  of 
that  charge.  But  it  is  because  the  grand 
event  of  Christ's  second  coming,  conjoined 
with  the  resurrection,  is  the  one  clear  fact 
in  the  future  which  had  a  personal  interest 
for  them:  in  that  they  saw  the  consummation 
of  their  hopes  and  the  crown  of  their  tri- 
umph.* But  the  interval  between  death 
and  the  resurrection  was  evidently,  in  their 
view,  of  no  practical  account ;  it  would  in 
no  way  afPect  the  final  determination  of  any 
man's  state,  and,  therefore,  they  barely 
touch  upon  it.  Now,  how  would  this  have 
been  possible,  if  they  had  had  grounds  for 
believing  that,  during  that  interval,  the 
ministry  of  converting  grace  would  still  be 
carried  on  in  Hades  ?  What  a  vast  influ- 
ence that  would  have  on  the  development  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  manifestation  of 
His  saving  power  !  They  could  not  have 
avoided  frequent,  clear,  and  joyous  refer- 
ences to  it,  if  the  view  we  are  now  controvert- 
ing had  been  true  ;  but  instead  of  that,  they 
have  left  not  a  single  statement  that  wears  a 
plain,  unquestionable  aspect  in  its  favour. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  passages  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  Peter,  of  which  much  use 
has  been  made  of  late  in  support  of  the  as- 
sumption. Both  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Cox 
cnlatge  fupon  them  in  the  sense  which  re- 
spectively suits  each  of  their  theories,  and 

*  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  this 
apostolic  view  and  the  pictures  modem  Chris- 
tians are  fond  of  painting,  where  a  very  active, 
pleasant,  sociable  heaven  fills  up  idl  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  second  coming  with  the  resur- 
rection is  a  dim  point  in  the  biudcfround.  This 
pious  sort  of  dreaming  needs  revision  ;  and  with 
its  abolition  not  a  few  of  the  fanciful  reveries  of 
the  RestorationiBts  would  vanish. 
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they  have  no  doubt  on  their  side  many  emi- 
nent expositors,  ancient  and  modem  (along 
with  the  three  continental  divines  alreacly 
mentioned),  as  may  be  seen  in  Dean  Al- 
f  ord's  commentary.  But  did  it  never  occur 
to  Mr.  Cox,  or  to  others  of  his  school  (who 
can  wax  so  fervid  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  '  tyranny  of  isolated  texts, '  and  who 
often  Ireat  the  citation  of  texts  with  sublime 
contempt,  as  being  capable  of  proving  any- 
thing, while  they  insist  that  the  general 
strain  and  'spirit  of  Scripture  should  guide 
our  decisions),  that  they  are  lapsing  here 
into  a  glaring  inconsistency  ?  For,  suppos- 
ing we  grant  their  favourite  interpretation  of 
these  verses  to  be  the  trae  one,  is  it  not 
rather  hazardous  to  buUd  up  so  vast  a  the- 
ory, with  consequences  so  far-reaching,  on 
two  disputed  texts  ?  What  would  they  say 
of  any  defender  of  the  old  doctrine,  or  of 
any  portion  of  it,  who  rested  his  case  on  a 
couple  of  doubtful  passages  ?  They  insist 
that  the  plain  unperverted  sense  of  these 
places — viz.,  1  Peter  iii.  18-20,  and  iv. 
6 — is  this  :  that  Christ,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween His  death  and  resurrection,  went  in 
His  disembodied  human  spirit  into  Hades, 
and  there  preached  the  gospel  to  the  impris- 
oned spirits  of  the  men  that  perished  in  the 
Deluge,  who  in  this  way,  after  their  diso- 
bedience in  the  days  of  Noah,  had  another 
chance  of  repentance,  and  obtained  deliv- 
erance from  their  prison.  This  sense  is 
said  to  be  confirmed  by  what  follows  in  the 
next  chapter  :  ^^  For  for  this  cause  was  the  gos- 
pel preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead,  that 
they  might  he  judged  according  to  men  in  the 
Jleshj  hut  live  according  to  Ood  in  the  spirit.^ 
Let  us  deal  first  with  the  latter  passage.  It 
is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  intended 
result — ^being  ^judged  according  to  men  in 
the  flesh  ' — must  be  closely  subsequent  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore  these 
persons  (whoever  they  may  have  been)  were 
*m  the  flesh'' — i.e.,  were  living  upon  the 
earth* — when  the  gospel  was  preached  to* 
them  ;  consequently  they  were  not  spirits 
of  any  sort,  ^cesides,  how  utterly  incoherent 
with  the  Apostle's  argument  would  be  any 
allusion  here  to  the  generation  of  the  Deluge,, 
and  what  parallel  can  be  imagined  between 
their  case,  as  having  the  gospel  preached  to 
them  in  Hades,  and  the  Christian  disciples* 
whom  Peter  is  encouraging  to  disregard  the 
'  evil  speaking '  of  the  Gentiles,  their  perse- 
cutors f  There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  pas- 
sage, no  doubt,  but  it  becomes  tenfold  dark- 
er by  introducing  a  reference  to  any  sup- 
posed evangelization  of  that  kind.     It  is 

*  The  phrase  always  denotes  the  ordinary  eon- 
dlti<»iB  and  principles  of  the  present  life. 
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every  way  most  natural  to  anderstand,  by 
*  them  that  are  dead^ '  either  Christian  believ- 
ers who  had  suffered  in   the  persecutions 
then  prevailing,  or  servants  of  God  in  for- 
mer times  who  had  been  exposed  to  similar 
trials  of  abuse  and  false  judgment.     The 
train  of  thought  is  then  clear  and  unembar- 
rassed.    Now  as  to  the  famous  verse  YChap. 
iii.  19) — *  in  which  '  (to  wit,  in  the  Spint) 
'  aho  he  went  and  preajched  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  who  formerltf  were  disobedient  when 
the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days 
of  Noah/  dz^c. — is  ^t  a  fair  and  consistent 
interpretation  to  understand  these  words  of 
Christ  preaching   to  imprisoned  spirits  in 
Hades  ?     Here    again   we   ask,    Supposing 
such  preaching  to  be  a  fact,  what  conceiva- 
ble connection  had  it  with  the  theme  and  ob- 
ject of  the   writer  ?     If  interpretation  be 
something  better  than  merely  extorting  out 
of  separate  words  and  clauses  any  possible 
notion  they  can  be  construed  to  yield  ;  if  its 
chief  um  should  be  to  point  out  the  natural 
links  of  association  which  bind  together  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  the  various  thoughts 
and  allusions  introduced,  so  as  to  make  of 
them  a  coherent  whole,  bearing  on  the  main 
point  he  is  enforcing,  then  we  say  this  no- 
tion of  Christ  preaching  to  departed  spirits 
stands  self -condemned.     In  what  way  can  it 
illustrate  or  enforce  the  main  topic  of  the 
paragraph,  that '  it  is  better  to  suffer  for 
well  doing  than  for  evil  doing  '  ?     It  repre- 
sents the  Apostle  as  a  most  rambling  ana  in- 
coherent writer,  which  he  is  not.     In  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  other  authors,  we  can  best 
interpret  his  allusions  by  observing  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  writings  the  associative  links 
that  governed  his  thoughts.     Of  these  we 
Und   one   in  Chap.  i.  11,  where  he  speaks 
-of  *  the  Spirit  of  Christ '  testifying  in  the 
jprophets  ;  showing  that  Peter  regarded  the 
ministry  carried  on  in  ancient  times  by  the 
prophets  ^including  the  patriarchs)  as  a  min- 
istry conciucted   by  the  Spirit  of   Christ. 
We  find  another,  which  is  in  fact  the  key  to 
this  passage,  in  his  Second  Epistle  (chap.  ii. 
.6,  9),  where  he  adduces  the  Divine  preser- 
-vation  of  Noah,  *  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness,' amidst  the  destruction  of  *  the  world 
•of  the  ungodly,'  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  that 
*  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly 
^ut  of  temptations,  and  to  resefve  the  unjust 
unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  same  thought  is  in  the 
writer's  mind  here.     He  is  mentally  com- 
jparing  the  state  of  the  world  in  his  own 
.time,  and  the  experience  of  Christians  in  it, 
vwitli  the  course  of  things  during  the  minis- 
vtry  of  Noah,  in  whom  Christ  preached  6y 
Jfis  Spirit  to  a  disobedient  genemtion,  now 
»known  m  *Hhe  spirits  in  prison,'  according 


to  the  Divine  declaration  in  Genesis  vi.  3, 
*  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.' 
Here,  too,  the  ruling  idea  is  the  deliverance 
of  the  persecuted — ^the  sufferers  for  well-do- 
ing— whose  fewness  did  not  render  them 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  care.  This  explana- 
tion, given  on  the  margin  of  the  old  Geneva 
Testament,  is  no  Protestant  invention.  It 
was  first  proposed  by  Augustine,  accepted 
by  Bede  and  Aquinas,  and  through  the  au- 
thority of  Beza  acquired  extensive  currency 
among  the  Protestant  Churches.  (Bishop 
Pearson  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  and 
Archbishop  Leighton,  have  given  it  their 
support.)  It  is  more  accordant  with  the 
strain  of  the  entire  context,  which  is  the 
chief  test  in  exegesis,  nor  is  there  aily  good 
reason  why  it  should  be  abandoned  for  the 
strange  and  fanciful  crotchet  of  a  ministry  in 
Hades  which  has  recently  been  revived.  It 
matters  not  what  names  may  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  latter  ;  all  the  arguments 
brought  forward  do  not  make  it  fit  into  the 
connection .  Grammatical  principles  also  are 
more  in  favour  of  the  other  view.  It  would 
indeed  be  extraordinary,  almost  inexplicable, 
if  Christ  discharged  such  a  ministry  in  the 
world  of  the  departed  to  the  spirits  of  men 
who  perished  in  their  disobedience,  and  if 
this  were  intended  to  afford  a  ray  of  hope  as 
to  possibilities  of  repentance  hereafter,  that 
the  mention  of  it  should  be  so  casual,  abrupt, 
and  obscure,  only  tantalizing  the  mind  and 
straining  the  fancy,  without-  answering  any 
of  the  questions  which  it  must  naturally 
raise.  And  we  are  asked  to  accept  this  en- 
igmatic obiter  dictum — as  it  then  would  he 
— in  opposition  to  the  general  current  of 
Scripture  teaching  to  a  contrary  effect !  Is 
this  reasonable  ?  Could  there  be  a  greater 
abuse  of  the  method  of  proof  by  mere  texts, 
cited  without  regard  to  their  connection! 
It  is  really  nothing  more  than  the  sound  of 
the  words  that  is  in  favour  of  the  notion.* 
Mr.  Cox  thinks  proper  to  quote  the  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus — a  wild  apocryphal  romance — 

♦  For  a  full  and  able  discussion  of  the  exegesis 
of  the  passage,  the  essay  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  N. 
West,  of  ancinnati  (published  m  Dickenson's 
*  Theological  Quarterly,*  October,  1875),  may  be 
consulted.  He  directs  attention  to  the  point 
that  has  often  been  overlooked,  that  kv  ^,.  refer- 
ring to  irvevfiari  in  the  previous  verse,  must  be 
understood  of  Christ's  Divine  nature,  not  of  His 
disembodied  human  spirit,  of  whose  occupation 
during  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection we  know  nothing,  save  that  it  must  have 
been  with  the  Father,  into  whose  hands  He  com- 
mended it  (Luke  xxiii.  46),  and  in  Paradise  witli 
the  pardoned  thief.  He  also  makes  the  import- 
ant grammatical  observation  that  the  use  of  the 
aorist  participle  direiO^aamv  in  close  conjunction 
with  kavpv^tv,  indicates  that  the  disobedience  ms 
contemporaneous  with  the  preaching— a  rei»- 
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in  support  of  Us  interpretation  ;  but  he 
shoald  have  observed  that  the  persons  there 
described  as  released  by  Christ  from  the  pri- 
son of  Hades  are  not  the  sinners  who  per- 
ished in  the  Deluge,  but  Adam,  with  the 
patriarchs  and  other  Old  Testament  saints  ! 
No  allosion  is  made  to  the  former  class  : 
even  the  worst  of  the  apocryphal  writers  did 
not  permit  their  fancy  to  indulge  such  vag- 
aries as  some  of  our  modem  divines. 

The  conclusion,  therdFore,  to  which  we 
are  naturally  led  by  the  strain  of  Scripture 
teaching  is  this,  that  the  present  life  is  the 
only  period  within  whose  limits  repentance 
is  available,  and  that,  when  its  opportunities 
are  criminallv  wasted,  it  is  vain  to  hold  out 
the  hope  of  another  intervention  of  saving 
mercy  in  the  world  beyond.  The  most  sol- 
emn warnings  and  exhortations  of  the  gospel 
proceed  on  this  principle,  and  would  lose  all 
their  point  and  propriety  were  it  set  aside. 
Nothing  but  the  most  ingenious  misinter- 
pretation of  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus  will  exclude  from  it  the  same 
truth.  Such  appeals  as  we  find  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  (ii.  8,  iii.  7-13,  iv.  11), 
with  the  representations  it  gives  of  the  con- 
suming vengeance  which  will  overtake  apos- 
tates (vi.  4-8,  X.  26-31),  aU  convey  a  like 
impression,  and  forbid  us  to  look  for  a  min- 
istry of  grace  to  be  interposed  between  two 
events  so  closely  conjoined  in  their  moral 
determinations  as  death  and  the  judgment. 
The  judgment  [itself  will  take  account  of  a 
man's  character  simply  as  determined  by  his 
earthly  history  ;  for  *  every  one  shall  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  hody^^  which  evi- 
dently excludes  any  reference  to  such  pro- 
cesses of  remedial  discipline  as  the  Restora- 
tionists  would  assign  to  the  disembodied 
state.  And  why  should  it  be  said  that  rea- 
son and  our  natural  sense  of  right  condemn 
the  tenet  l^at  a  man's  eternal  condition  is 
fixed 'by  the  choice  formed  on  this  narrow 
stage  of  existence,  when  we  see  how  even 
here  the  fate  of  individuals  and  of  nations 
is  often  irrevocably  determined  by  single 
acts  and  critical  momenta  of  decision  9 
Moral  principles  cannot  be  estimated  by  any 
measurement  of  time.  They  bear  within 
them  the  seeds  of  eternal  consequences, 
whose  germination  no  power  can  arrest  save 
that  gracious  Power  which  the  unbeliever  so 
recklessly  rejects  ;  and  shall  we  say  that  it  is 

tion  that  is  obscured  by  the  division  of  the  verses ; 
so  that  a  correct  rendering  of  ver.  19  along  with 
the  beginning  of  ver.  SO  would  be—'  in  which 
(Spirit)  also  he  went  and  preached  to  the  impris* 
oned  spirits  when  they  were  disobedient  afore* 
time  (or  during  their  disobedience  formerly), 
when  the  long-suffering  of  God  was  waiting  in 
the  days  of  iHoah,' &c. 


nnri^teous  or  inequitable  to  leave  him  to 
bear  the  cost  of  that  tejeotion  ? 
.  Let  us .  now  direct  our  attention  to  the 
great  event  which  both  our  Lord  and  Hii| 
aposdes  constantly  hold  up  to  our  view  aa 
involving  the  consummation  of  all  things— r 
His  second  coming  in  glory  to  judgment^ 
when  He  shall  reward  every  man  according 
to  liis  works.  Various  questions  may  h$ 
stirred  concerning  this  transaction  on  which 
we  have  no  intention  of  entering.  The  in^ 
pression  naturally  conveyed  by  the  general 
strain  of  New  Testament  teaching  respecting 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  accurately  represented 
by  the  common  view  that  this  will  be  the 
summing  up  and  final  dose  of  all  God's  dia« 
pensations  towards  mankind.  AU  genen^ 
tions  of  human  beings,  having  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  will  then  be  found  severed  into 
two  opposite  chuses,  whieh  will  have  their 
respective  conditions'-^f  eternal  blesaednesa 
in  God's  presence,  or  of  hopeless  i&isery  in 
separation  from  Him-^assigned  to  them  by 
the  righteous  decision  of  the  Judge.  Thi% 
is  the  closing  acene  :  everything  in  it  and 
about  it  has  the  character  of  absolute  finality 
plainly  stamped  upon  it.  Revelation  has  no 
further  word  to. say.  Must  we  then  resign 
ourselves  to  the  dread  condusion — which  at 
times  seems  overwhelming— that  throughr 
out  the  eternity  that  follows,  human  beings, 
having  all  our  capacity  of  thought  and  f  edt: 
ing,  having  that  capacity  probably  quicl(r 
ened  and  intensified,  will  be  compelled  tQ 
endure  the  unendii^  'consequences  of  ^their 
fatal  choice— ^f  their  loving  the  darkness 
rather  than  the  light  ?  There  is  no  need  to 
introduce  pictures  of  physical  horrors  md 
material  tormenta  ;  this  is  to  abuse  the  figu- 
sative  tesn^  of  Scripture,  for  it  gives  a  grim 
repulsive  grotesqueness  which  is  wholly  out 
of  place,  marring  the  impression  of  the  terri- 
ble infinite  gloom.  Is  there  then  no  escape 
from,  this  condusion  ? 

Unqnestionably  there  is,  say  the  respec- 
tive^ advocates  of  the  two  opinions,  already 
mentioned,  opinions  that  are  directiy  op- 
posed to  each  oUiery  and  which  seem 
likely  to  carry  on  a  protracted  warfare. 
Both  parties  appear  tto  be  influenced  by  a 
common  revulsion  of  ieeling  from  two  start- 
ling features  of  the  (hitherto)  prevailiag 
view.  These  arc,  the  endless  duration 
which  it  asMgns  to  moral  evil,  and  the  ap- 
parent contrariety  to  all  we  know  of  the  Di- 
vine mercy  that  is  involved  in  the  eternal 
suffering  of  the  wicked,  a  suffering  which 
can  aerve  no  other  purpose  (apparenUy)  than 
to  display  God's  anger  against  sin.  Most 
that  anger  bum  on  for  ever  ?  Would  not.  a 
termiawAlB  punishment  suffioientiy  vindicate 
itt    And  would  it  not  seem  a  more  fitting 
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clbse  of  the  long  contest  between  eood  and 
evil  in  the  univene  tluit  evil  shoold  be  finally 
extirpated,  and  sbonld  disappear  altogether 
in  the  annihilation  of  those  who  cleave  to 
it  ?  Let  us  briefly  discuss  this  view  in  the 
first  place.  Many,  like  Mr.  Clemance, 
would  be  content  to  admit  the  posnbilil^ 
of  punitive  sufferings  having  a  termination. 
It  is  pleaded  that  the  language  of  the  Bible 
does  not  oblige  us  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  protracted  to  infinity,  though  it  does 
not  positively  speak  of  their  having  a  close. 
Hardly  any  one  now  would  aigue,  either 
that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil  as  being  commit- 
ted against  an  infinite  Being,  or  that,  sup* 
posing  it  to  be  infinite  in  its  nattural  conse- 
quences, these  consequences  may  not  admit 
of  arrest  and  suppression. 

What  idea  (it  may  be  said)  can  we  form 
of  the  never-ending  continuance  of  sin  and 
suffering  that  does  not  revolt  the  understand- 
ing as  well  as  the  heart  ?  That  good  should 
be  eternal,  is  a  necessary  consequence  from 
fiaith  in  God  ;  but  to  believe  that  evil  shall 
be  eternal  also,  seems  a  perilous  u>proaoh 
to  Maniohieism.  True,  it  may  exist  in  a 
defeated  and  captive  condition  ;  but  for 
What  sufficient  end  f  If  the  settlement  of 
the  point  depended  only  on  the  interpreta- 
^on  of  such  general  words  as  airoAAv/iz,  and 
oXedpoif  the  concession  might  easily  be 
made  to  Mr.  White  that  these  terms  are 
not  inappropriate  expressionB  for  a  doom 
involving  the  extinction  of  being,  while  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  they  necessarily  con- 
vey that  idea.  But  the  suggestion  readily 
occurs  that  evil  natures  when  placed  under 
invincible  restraint,  and  beat  upon  by  the 
storm  of  retributive  vengeance,  may  have  a 
tendency  to  wear  themselves  out,  and  sink 
— if  not  into  nonentity— into  insensibility 
and  permanent  unconaciouaness.  So  much 
might  perhaps  be  granted  as  allowable  con- 
jecture ;  and  if  the  conjeoturo  afford  relief 
to  any  minds,  we  are  not  disposed  to  chal- 
lenge it.  It  involves  certain  difficulties  on 
which  we  will  not  now  touch  ;  but  it  most 
be  admitted  that  the  ultimate  condition  of 
evil  beings,  when  made  the  subject  of  steady 
reflection,  appears  to  gather  round  itsw 
an  increasing  obscurity  that  seems  insepar- 
able from  the  region  of  outer  darkness. 

Mr.  White,  however,  will  regard  auoh 
halting  admissions  as  these  as  unworthy  of 
regard,  lie  has  far  too  aoonrate  and  sys- 
tematic a  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  them. 
He  has  made  it  his  life's  work  to  establish 
bis  theory  of  conditional  immoitali^  by 
ample  and  wide-iaaging  proofs.  He  is 
resolved  that  it  shall  stand  forth  as  the  sole 
admissible  account  of  man*s  nature  and  des* 
tiny.    «Men  have  hitherto  just  made  a  shift 


to  live,  and  to  steer  their  frail  barks  across 
the  sea  of  time,  by  the  blundering  and  com- 
plicated Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  the  soul's 
natural  immortality  :  he  will  unfold  to  men 
the  true  Newtonian  theory  of  the  spiritual 
system — ^how  the  evanescent  creature  who 
was  made  to  be  *  crushed  before  the  moth  ' 
— ^body  and  soul  alike — ^is  transfonned  into 
the  heir  of  immortality.     He  only  demands 
a  fresh  definition  of  terms  and  a  new  psy- 
chology.    In  this  way  he  hopes  to  make  it 
clear  that  his  belief  is  not  merely  allowable 
as  a  relief  to  the  mind  ;  but  that,  as  a  cohe- 
rent reconstruction  of  the  whole  case  regard- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  soul,  it  is  the  only 
just  reading  of  Scripture.     It  is  a  courage- 
ous attempt,  and  carried  out  with  great 
ability  and  thoroughness.     The  ceutr^  po- 
sition of  the  scheme  is  that  '  the  Scripture 
teaches  that  the  very  object  of  redemption 
is  to  change  our  nature,  not  only  from  sin 
to  holiness,  but  from  mortality  to  immor- 
tality ;  from  a   consHtution  whose  prnent 
structure  i$  pxeibhablb  ik  all  its  parts,  to 
one  which  is  eternal ;  so  that  those  who  are 
partakers  of  the  blessing  *'  pass  from  death 
unto  life,"  from  a  corruptible  nature  into 
one  which  is  incorruptible  in  all  its  parts, 
physical  and  spiritual.'  *    The  natural  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  is  therefore  emf^iat- 
ically  denied  ;  that  has  been  the  np^rov 
f/fivSoi  of  Christian  antliropolo|nr  from  the 
third  century  or  thereabouts  to  uie  present 
age.     By  the  original  constitution  of  man's 
tlunking  and  conscious  principle,  though 
indudi^  the  attribute  of  moral  account- 
ability, the  soul  was  nothing  more  than  a 
perishable  entity,  capable  indeed  of  being 
endowed  with  the  privilege  of  immortality, 
but  destined  to  obtain  this  only  by  that 
connection  with  Christ  in  which  God  *  unites 
the  divine  essence  with  man's  mortal  nature 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  individual,   by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  life."    His  gracious  in- 
habitation applies  the  remedy  of  redemp- 
tion by  conunonicating  to  good  men  of 
every  age  and  generation  the  element  of  im- 
mortality—to the  soul  bv  moral  regenera- 
tion, and  to  the  body  by  resufreclaon.' f 
Consequently,  prior  to  this  gracious  change 
there  is  nothing  in  man's  nature  that  tends  of 
itself,  by  the  law  of  its  constitution,  to  sur- 
vive the  stroke  of  death.    An  unbeliever  or 
irreligious  man  has  no  native  element  of  per- 
manency in  any  part  of  his  being  ;  his  soul, 
left  to  itself,  would  vanish  into  nothing  at 
death,  just  as  his  body  then  dissolvea  and 
crumbles  into  dost :  it  is  only  when  the  man 
believes  in  Christ  that  the  physical  coaslttu- 
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tion  of  his  thinking  part  receives  a  new  and 
foreign  .element  of  indestructibility  —  of 
permanent  duration.  So  that  wheii  we 
speak  of  the  new  creation,  we  use  the 
phrase,  not  figuratively  at  all,  nor  only  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  but  physically  as  well.  The 
product  is  not  simply  a  holy  being,  but  a 
different  species  of  being  in  its  essential 
constituents.  For  the  man  himself,  the 
ultimate  destiny  that  awaited  him  before 
his  conversion  was  blank  annihilation  ;  his 
only  prospect  in  the  far  off  future  was  zero  : 
now,  existence  for  the  first  time  expands 
before  him  in  a  never-ending  career.  Phys- 
ical miracles  therefore  have  not  ceased  ;  the 
creative  energy  of  Omnipotence  is  at  work 
every  day  around  us,  wherever  the  truth 
takes  effect  on  the  heart.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinary discovery,  if  it  only  be  true. 

This  is  affirmed  to  be  the  doctrine  taught 
with  especial  clearness  by  the  language  of 
our  Lo^i  in  John  vi. ,  and  similar  passages 
that  treat  of  the  gift  of  eternal-life.  ' 

What  then,  if  we  may  follow  the  natural 
and  proper  sense  of  these  declarations  of 
Christ,  is  the  result  to  which  they  lead  us  ? 

Is  it  not  THAT  THE  VERT  OBJECT  OF  THE  In- 
CARKATtOir  IS  TO  IMMORTAUZB  XAKKIND  ;  that 

man  can  live  for  eoer  only  by  spiritual  union 
with  the  Incarnate  Deity ;  that  apart  from 
such  union  man  will  die,  perish,  and  be  de- 
stroyed [in  the  sense  qf  being  annihilated]  ?  * 

This  conclusion  is  made  out  by  a  special 
definition  of  the  terms,  life,  everlasting  life^ 
with  their  cognsites  and  opposites,  which 
Mr.  White  says  must  be  taken  in  their 
literal  sense,  according  to  a  canon  of  inter- 
pretation which  he  quotes  from  Hooker,  a 
canon  which  has  no  application  to  any  case 
of  this  kind.  There  is  no  phrase  more 
vague  and  ambiguous  than  that  of  '  literal 
sense, '  when  you  pass  beyond  the  circle  of 
sensible  objects  into  the  region  of  absteact, 
and  especially  moral,  terms.  Such  terms 
have  a  wonderful  propensity  to  take  on 
varied  shades  of  meaning  from  the  associar 
tions  tiiat  gather  around  them,  and  the  re- 
lations they  may  be  placed  in.  Their  sense 
then  must  be  settled,  as  of  narrower  or  ful- 
Jer  extent,  according  to  the  class  of  ideas 
with  which  they  are  associated  and  the  sys- 
tem of  thought  known  to  be  held  by  the 
writers.  This  common-sense  rule  leads  to 
the  nnh^itating  rejection  of  Mr.  White's 
construction  of  the  words  as  they  are  used 
in  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  With  the  exception  of 
himself  and  his  school,,  all  interpreters, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  as  well 
as  all  plain  ordinary  Christians,  have  had  no 
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hesitation  in  taking  the  terms  in  question, 
when  used  in  doctrinal  paragraphs,  in  an 
ethico-spiritnal  sense.  They  understand 
them  of  the  divine  principle  and  power  of  a 
new  spiritual  life  in  the  soul,  by  which  the 
believer  lives  to  Grod  and  enjoys  His  favour. 
Mr.  White  does  not  reject  that  idea ;  he 
wonld  attach  it  as  a  secondary  noMon  to  the 
primary  and  literal  one  of  eternal  existence. 
But  as  soon  as  he  makes  this  attempt,  the 
texts  he  quotes  slip  from  his  grasp,  and  are 
no  longer  available  as  proofs.  He  must 
not,  like  a  circus  rider,  vault  from  the  one 
notion  to  the  other,  as  may  serve  his  pur- 
pose :  he  must  make  his  election  and  adhcfe 
to  it.  If  the  spiritual  sense  be  accepted,  it 
of  course  involves  as  its  basis  the  simple  no- 
tion of  existence  ;  but  if  the  literal  notion 
of  existence  be  urged,  as  the  truth  of  the 
passage,  it  cannot  draw  along  with  it,  as 
included  under  the  selfsame  term,  the 
higher  conception  of  spiritual  life  and 
blessedness.  The  greater  notion  includes 
the  less,  but  to  make  the  less  include  the 
greater  is  a  mere  arbitrary  assumption.  No 
doubt  Mr.  White's  mind  shrinks  from  the 
nakedness  and  poverty  of  his  literal  ex^esia, 
but  he  must  not  be  suffered  to  disguise  it 
by  *  clothing  it  upon '  with  the  spiritual 
sense  that  belongs  to  another  mode  of  in- 
terpretation altogether.  Mr.  Wliite's  lite- 
ral meaninge  are  marvellous  things,  and  re- 
mind us  of  the  genie  in  the  Arabian  Tales 
that  was  at  first  compressed  into  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  a  copper  vessel,  and  forth- 
with, wl^en  set  free,  towered  up  into  the 
clouds. 

By  the  same  method  of  putting  words 
into  a  philol(^cal  vice,  and  squeezing  their 
sense  into  as  contracted  a  compass  as  possi- 
ble, the  terms  perishing  and  destruction  arc 
interpreted  to  notean  the  absolute  loss  of  ex- 
istence or  annihilation.  Those  who  shrink 
from  this  rending  are  scornfully  asked 
whether  to  destroy  {acTfoXXwat)  can  pos- 
sibly mean  to  preserve  alive  in  unceasing 
tomuntSj  with  similar  crushing  interroga- 
tions^ How  futile  to  talk  in  that  fashion  ! 
No  one  supposes  that  the  words  in  ques- 
tion mean  anything  of  the  sort ;  but  when 
applied  to  a  subject  the  law  of  whose  con- 
stitution is  believed  to  be  one -of  con- 
tinued existence,  they  cannot  meaxi — with- 
out further  explanation  —  th^  abolition  of 
that  law.  There  is  nothing  proved  by  such 
verbal  quackery.  But  this  is  done  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
thought  that  any  beings,  however  wicked, 
are  consigned  to  an  endless  endurance  of 
misery.  Then  we  ask.  How  is  it  that  the 
wicked  do  not  sink  into  nothingness  when 
they  die,  if  perishing  really  involves  the  pri- 
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vation  of  the  deatiileas  element — an  element 
imparted  only  by  union  with  the  Logoe  ? 
If  the  soul  of  man  be  naturally  mortal,  ac- 
cording to  its  constitution  receiyed  from  its 
Creator,  how  is  it  that  there  is  any  separate 
cotistence  for  it  after  death  ?  and  how  can 
the  wicked  be  raised  again  to  receire  the 
sentence  «f  the  Judge^  which  dooms  them 
to  ultimate  annihilation  f  an  issue,  be  it 
observed,  that  requires  no  doom  to  be  pro«> 
Bounced,  since  it  is  simply  the  natural  and 
inevitable  destiny  of  all  the  unregenerate. 
Here  comes  in  the  most  curious  and  incomr 
prehensible  part  of  Mr.  White's  scheme. 
He  is  too  faithful  to  Bcripture  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  a  future  divine  retribution  ;  but 
then  how  are  creatures  with  a  merely  evanes* 
cent  being  to  be  subjected  to  that  ?  It  is 
brought  about,  we  are  told,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  that  plan  of  redeeming  mercy  which 
puts  the  acquirement  of  immortality  within 
man's  reach. 

We 'suppose,  further,  that  the  entrance  of 
redemption  with  new  privileges  has  brought 
in  also  new  responsibilities  upon  mankind,  in- 
volving fredi  penalties  on  those  who  have 
done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.  [In  this 
general  statement  alt  parties  are  agreed,  of 
course.]  Hence  there  will  be  a  *  resurrection 
of  the  unjust,'  to  ffive  '  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body  ;'  and  in  order  to  permit  of 
the  reeonttitution  of  the  individual  transffressar, 
we  hold  that  his  spirit  is  preserved  in  its  indi- 
viduality from  dissipation  in  the  death  of  the 
man,  to  be  conjoined  again  to  the  body  at  the 
day  of  judgment*  This  survival  of  ths  smd  we 
attribute  exclusive^  to  the  operation  ofred^smp^ 
tiony  with  its  graces  and  corresponding  judg- 
ments.* 

It  appears  then  that  we  are  to  hold  the 
belief  that,  but  for  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Word,  all  men  after  the  Fall — ^if  allowed  to 
come  into  the  world — would  have  passed  a 
transitory  life  here  of  very  limited  respons- 
ibility, and  then  have  passed  away  into 
nothingness  ;  but  that  now,  in  consequence 
of  Christ's  appearing  for  our  salvation,  this 
easy  escape  from  future  retribution  is  with- 
held, since,  by  a  special  exercise  of  Divine 
power,  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  made  to 
survive  death — a  mtrvival  not  natural  to  them 
— and  to  be  conjoined  with  their  bodies 
hereafter,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
being  tormented  during  an  indefinite  period 
with  unspeakable  agonies,  after  which  they 
are  allowed  to  perish,  that  is  (in  Mr.  White's 
sense  of  the  word),  to  cease  to  be.  Tliey 
are  actually  subjected  to  this  frightful  doom 
— ^a  doom  of  which  originally  they  were  not 
eapable,  and  for  which  they  were  not  intend- 
ed— through  Christ's  undertaking  to  did  for 
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man's  redemption.  Here,  then,  Christ  is 
made  directly  the  author  of  the  misery  of  the 
lost ;  and  though  their  misery  be  termin- 
able, does  that  relieve  the  notion  of  its  re- 
pellent absurdity  f  We  need  not  spend 
time  in  attempting  further  to  refute  a  scheme 
which  has  identified  itself  with  such  a  pecu- 
liarity as  this.  Instead  of  solving  any  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  orthodox  view,  it  cre- 
ates new  difficulties  of  its  own  which  are  far 
grreater.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  creature 
such  as  it  describes  man  to  be — amoral  and 
responsible,  yet  inherently  perishable.  We 
cannot  construe  to  our  minds  the  way  in 
which  the  conditions  of  his  being  are  not 
simply  altered  by  Christianity,  but  positively 
transformed  and  reversed.  We  cannot 
render  the  belief  reasonable  to  our  minds 
that  for  such  a  creature  as  this,  naturally 
mortal  in  all  parts  of  his  being,  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  saould  have  become  man  and 
died,  accomplishing  the  Divine  sacrifice  ol 
Calvary.  We  fail,  in  truth,  any  longer  to 
discern  a  proper  relation  between  that  aton- 
ing death  and  the  end  to  be  effected  ;  for 
what  was  required,  it  appears,  was  not  re- 
demption from  the  wrath  to  come  (a  merely 
perishable  being  has  no  such  calamity  to 
dread),  but  the  reconstitntion  of  the  nature 
by  impikuting  to  it  the  foreign  element  of 
immortality.  To  this  reconstruction  of 
anthropology  and  soteriology  —  this  new 
reading  of  the  Creation,  the  Law,  and  the 
Gospel — ^we  are  unable  to  subscribe. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  theotr 
like  this  will  meet  with  general  acceptance, 
or  be  able  to  hold  its  ground  veiy  long. 
The 'relief  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  a 
termination  to  the  sufferings  of  the  lost  is 
welcomed  doubtless  at  first,  very  natnndly  ; 
bnt  this  relief  is  seriously  connterbakncwd 
by  the  thought  of  souls  being  kept  in  ex- 
istence for  no  other  end  than  to  be  first  tor- 
mented and  then  annihilated.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure gives  the  impression  of  neeoless 
cruelty  ;  because,  if  these  souls  are  so  in- 
corrigible that  they  must  at  last  be  put  out 
of  exi9tence-^4aid  this  issue  is  of  conrso 
foreseen— why  should  they  not  be  con- 
signed to  nothingness  at  once  f  Other  fea- 
tures of  inoongniity  also  come  into  yiew  aa 
the  mind  dwells  on  the  scheme,  but  we  pass 
them  over.  The  instinctive  belief  wnich 
arises  in  every  one  accustomed  to  lefieetion, 
that  he  is  naturally  made  and  constituted  for 
a  life  after  this,  is  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  this  theory.  That  belief  has  nothin^r  to 
do  with'  metaphysical  q|>eculattons  or  11a- 
tonic  ideas  of  a  necessary  and  independent 
immortality.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  con- 
science which  tells  us  that  the  comiequenccs 
of  our  actions,  the   development    of   our 
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character,  and  the  ranse  of  our  responsi- 
bility, must  reach  far  heyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  time.     This  elementary  truth  is 
presupposed  in  the  Bible  as  much  as  the 
correlative  truth  of  the  being  of  God  ;  there 
was  no  need  to  formulate  it ;  while  the  tef m 
immortality  is  doubtless  used  there  only  in 
its  highest  sense,  in  which  it  is  the  attribute 
of  God  and  the  inheritance  of  His  children. 
But  there  is  one  result^that  is  almost  sure  to 
follow  from  the  promulgation  of  these  novel 
sentiments.     They  set  the  minds  of  many 
adrift    on  a  sea  of  doubt  and  conjecture. 
The  old  anchorage  is  abandoned  ;  the  old 
guiding  stars,  the  revealed  principles  of  the 
Divine  government,  are  obscured  and  lost 
sight  of.     The  question  no  longer  is,  What 
has   God   declared   as  the   dictate   of  His 
righteousness  ?   but,  What  may  we  accept 
as  more  accordant  with  the  longings  of  our 
own  minds  on  these  subjects  ?     Several  who 
have  reposed  for  a  time  on  the  theory  of 
Conditional  Immortality  and  the  Annihila- 
tion of  the  Wicked,  have  found  it  to  be  no 
iirm  ground,   only  a    floating  island,   and 
have  set  sail  in  search  of  the  more  attractive 
coast  of  Universal  Restoration,  a  cloudland 
looming  with  rose-tinted  peaks  in  the  far 
'  SBonian  '  future.      Mr.    White  may  utter 
an  earnest  Warning  voice  against  this  fatal 
course  :  he  indicates  with  truth  and  power 
both  its  origin  and  the  havoc  it  will  make 
in  evangelical  religion.     But,  like  Ulysses, 
he  pleads  in  vain  with  men  who  have  visited 
the  land  of  the  Lotophagi,  and  tasted  of  its 
soothing  fruit.     There  are  dreams  hovering 
in  its  languid  air  that  are  especially  seduc- 
tive to  the  mind  of  the  age,  whose  favourite 
ideal  of  goodness  is  to  make  things  pleasant 
and  comfortable  all  round.     That  the  very 
worst  should  be  at  last  recovered  from  the 
wreck,  the  pollution,  and  the  misery  of  sin, 
and  be  gathered  by  the  reconciling  power 
of    Infinite    Love    into  God's  family   and 
home,    seems   so  beautiful,  so  inspiring  a 
prospect,  so  worthy  {xar  avOpcoTtoy)  of 
Omnipotent  Goodness,  that  it  surely  roust 
be  true.     If  we  may  not  afiOurm  it  aa,  certain, 
we  may  at  least  hope  for  it  as  most  prob- 
able.    To  this  effect  Canon  Farrar  pleads 
with  fervid  eloquence,  and  Mr,  Cox  plies  all 
the  instruments  of  his  critical  laboratory  ; 
while  Mr.   Jukes,  in  a  fine  devout,  spirit, 
weaves  together  pleasing  analogies  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  deep  mystic  meanings 
in  the  New,  to  command  the  same  conclu- 
sion .     Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  feels  too  strongly 
the  diflSculty  lying  in  man's  free  agency  and 
self-determination  to  commit  himself  to  it 
wholly,  but  he  enlarges  with  much  beauty 
and  declamatory  power  in  favour  of  the  con- 
ceptions that  naturally  lead  to  it.     It  is  but 


a  rapid  survey  that  can  now  be  taken  of 
their  methods  and  principles.  And  unfort- 
unately,  before  discussing  these  on  broad 
geueral  grounds,  there  is  a  preliminary 
skirmish  that  cannot  be  avoided  around  a 
philological  ckevaux-de-frise  which  has  trou- 
bled many  an  assailant. 

The  theory  cannot  fully  develop  itself 
on  Scripture  ground,  imtil  several  words, 
phrases,  and  texts,  of  an  obstinate  and 
threatening  character,  have  first  been  cleared 
out  of  the  way.  The  simple  words  hell, 
instead  of  Hades,  or  the  unseen  world,  and 
dam.7hati(m^  for  condemnation  or  judgment, 
are  easily  disposed  of  :  no  one  defends 
them  ;  but  they  do  not  touch  the  main  point 
of  the  controversy.  Gehenna  is  the  first 
real  outwork  that  has  to  be  stormed,  and  an 
imposing  array  of  Talmudic  artillery  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  But  the  guns 
make  far  more  noise  than  they  do  execu- 
tion. All  are  aware  that  Gehenna  ^the  val- 
ley of  Hinnom)  is  a  figurative  Jewisn  appel- 
lation for. the  place  of  future  torment,  seve- 
ral times  used  by  Christ  ;*  nor  need  we 
dwell  here  on  the  origin  of  its  repulsive  as- 
sociations, further  than  to  say  that  we  are 
disposed  to  trace  them  exclusively  to  the 
times  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah — Ahaz, 
Manasseh,  and  Josiah.  We  question  if 
there  be  any  historical  evidence  to  show  that 
fires  were  kept  burning  in  that  valley  to  con- 
sume the  refuse  of  the  city  in  Christ's  day  : 
in  our  view,  He  simply  used  the  term  as 
the  accepted  designation  of  the  state  of  pun- 
ishment, without  reference  to  any  known 
locality  or  visible  scenes.  The  quotations 
heaped  together  by  Mr.  Cox  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Rabbis  prove  nothing  as  to 
the  main  point  for  which  they  are  adduced  ; 
namely,  that  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  JeW' 
iah  people  in  our  Lord's  time  held  the, 
sufferings  of  Gehenna  to  be  only  temporary. 
Still  less  do  they  show  that  Christ  gave  His 
sanction  to  such  a  belief.  His  own  express 
language  proves  the  exact  contrary.  If  the 
Jews  had  the  idea  that  release  from  Gehenna 
was  possible,  at  least  for  them,  as  sons  of 
Abraham,  our  Lord's  warning  words,  so 
clear  and  emphatic,  must  .have  quelled  the 
vain  notion.  Yet  because  R.  Akiba  (second 
century  after  Christ)  and  some  others  chose 
to  drop  opinions  in  f  avt)ur  of  the  short  dura- 
tion of  the  torments  of  Gehenna,  Mr.  Cox. 
goes  on  jauntily  repeating  (pp.  75-78^  that 
Christ's  hearers  would  accept  the  wora  in  a 
like  sense,  and  that  Christ,  knowing  this, 
could  intend  no  more  by  it  than  merely 

♦  Twelve  times  In  all;  and  suitably  rendered 
HELL,  as-  in  the  following  passages  : — ^Matt.  v. 
22,  29,  X.  28 ;  Mark  ix.  48,  45 ;  Luke  xii.  5, 
xvii.  8,  9. 
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'  a  punUhment  or  discipline  not  extending  be- 
yond a  definiUy  and  probably  a  very  shorty 
period  of  time  ! '  *  Now  as  to  the  general 
belief  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  oar  era,  we  have  an  unexceptionable 
witness  in  Josephus,  who  tells  us  that  it  was 
influenced  mainly  by  the  Pharisaic  party, 
and  that  the  Pharisees  taught  that  for  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  after  death  there  was 
appointed  under  the  earth  '  an  eternal  pris- 
on/ f  which  is  elsewhere  expressed  by  the 
words,  *  to  be  punished  with  eternal  ven- 
geance. '  J 

This  last  quotation  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Cox's  most  unscholarly  manipulation  of  the 
word  xoXaffi?,  which  our  translators  have 
correctly  rendered  ^  punishment '  in  Matt. 
XXV.  46.  Its  original  signification  vfa&prun- 
ing,  and  in  the  age  of  Aristotle  it  was  gen- 
erally confined  to  such  punishment  as  had 
in  view  the  correction  and  bettering  of  the 
offender.  Therefore  Mr.  Cox  insists  that  it 
must  bear  that  sense  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  no  other*  rendering  is  "allowable 
there  ;  though  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  Hellenistic  usage  was  all  the  other  way, 
applying  the  word  to  punitive  inflictions  that 
had  no  notion  in  them  of  bettering.  Be- 
cause Archbishop  Trench  gives  this  true 
account  of  the  case,  in  which  he  is  sustained 
by  the  best  authorities,  Mr.  Cox  actually 
reflects  upon  him  in  this  style  :  '  I  do  not 
know  where  we  shall  find  a  sadder  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  good  men  suffer  their 
theories  and  traditions  to  warp  their  judg- 
ment, '  kc.  §     Yet  the  Archbishop  supplies 

*  If  statements  in  the  Talmud  (dating  from 
A.D.  900  to  A.D.  500)  were  more  trustworthy  au- 
thorities than  they  are  for  Jewish  doctrine  m  the 
time  of  Christ,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  only  give  the  opinions  of  the  Rabbinical 
schools,  which  were  varying  and  inconsistent, 
often  propounded  for  the  sake  of  discussion, 
and  were  generally  confined  to  the  members  of 
these  schools,  not  promulgated  among  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  The  Babbis  despised  the  com- 
mon people  (am  Itaarett)  too  much  to  care  for 
moulding  their  beliefs.  Full  information  may 
be  found  in  a  lonff  note  in  Surenhusius's  edition 
of  the  Mishna  (Tom.  I.  pars  li.  p.  314),  where 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  schools  of  Sham- 
mai  and  Hillel  are  quoted  from  the  Qemara. 
The  former  taught  that  the  tcnments  of  the  un- 
piaue  in  Gtehenna  are  eternal ;  the  latter,  that 
they  are  limited  to  twelve  months,  and  followed 
b3'  annihilation.  But  both  schools  agreed  in  the 
opinion  which  assigned  the  temporary  correction 
of  Buffering  in  (Gehenna  only  to  the  tntermediate 
daMlof  ItradUes,  who  were  neither  decidedly 
righteous  nor  decidedly  wicked.  Now  that  is  a 
class  whose  existence  is  not  acknowledged  by 
Christ  and  His  Apostles :  the  principles  on 
which  they  proceed  in  judgiuj^  men's  charac- 
ters ignore  such  superficial  distinctions. 

*Eipyfii6»  utAtov^  '  Antiq.'  zviii.  c.  2. 

'A'td<V  Tiftupl^  Ko^CeaBaif  *  BelL  Jud.*  ii.  c.  7. 
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references  to  the  usage  of  the  noun  in  the 
Septuagint  (especially  the  Apocrypha),  in 
Josephus,  in  Philo,  and  even  in  Plato,  that 
fully  vindicate  his  view,  which  is  confirmed 
by^WahPs  articles  on  the  noun,  and  also  the 
verb,  in  his  *  Clavis  Vet.  Test.  Apocrypho- 
rum.'  (See  the  passages  cited  there.)  Of 
all  this,  however,  not  a  word  from  Mr. 
Cox,  who  goes  on  complacently  harpfng  on 
his  pet  phrase,  '  sonian  pruning,'  as  if  its 
accuracy  were  beyond  dispute. 

There  is  only  one  more  verbal  criticism 
requiring  notice,  before  we  pass  on  to  wider 
ground.  It  concerns,  of  course,  the  adjec- 
tive aiooyio^,  rendered  in  our  version  fterwa/ 
or  everlasting,  which  forms  necessarily  the 
stronghold  of  the  common  view.  (There 
are  also  cognate  and  equivalent  phrases  to  be 
taken  into  account,  in  which  the  noun  aia^v 
occurs  in  the  singular  and  plural.)  There  is 
no  word,  we  may  say,  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  less  dubious  or  sus- 
ceptible of  clearer  identification,  especially  as 
respects  its  use  in  the  New  Testament* 
Yet  every  conceivable  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  unsettle,  obscure,  or  distort  its 
signification.  If  ever  a  word  had  reason  to 
complain  of  beinff  racked  and  tortured,  of 
being  dragged  hither  and  thither  by  contend- 
ing parties,  like  the  body  of  Patroclus,  this 
plain  honest  vocable  has  reason  to  remon- 
strate. We  will  not  dwell  on  all  that  it  has 
been  made  to  suffer.  Mr.  Maurice  pro- 
pounded the  notion  that  in  Christian  phrase- 
ology it  denotes  a  spiritual  quality  (appeal- 
ing to  John  xvii.  3),  and  not  endless  dura- 
tion, conveying  an  idea  that  is  above  and 
beyond  time  altogether.  But  now  Mr.  Cox 
decides  that  it  is  '  saturated  through  and 
through  with  the  sense  of  time  ' — of  time 
protracted  but  limited :  it  must  be  limited  to 
suit  his  theory,  though  the  word  itself  never 
conveys  this  notion  of  limitation,  even  when 
applied  to  things  not  properly  eternal.  H<* 
renders  it*  age-long,'  f  or  *  belonging  to  the 
ages,'  J  and  supports  this  by  a  new  *  Doc- 

»  *  In  the  unequalled  Lexicon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  the  second  edition 
of  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  he  de- 
fines the  adjective  thus  :— 1.  InitU  et  finis  expert, 
qui  sem-perj^tit  et  semper  erit;  e«65,  Bom.  x^J- 
26  ;  irvevfia,  Heb.  ix.  14.  8.  InUUexpers;  xf»^oii 
diQvioi^,  Rom.  xvi.  25  (aiuL  2  Tim:  i.  9 ;  Tit.  i.  2). 
3.  Finis  expers,  nunquam  desUurus,  sempiternus; 
2  Cor.  iv.  18  ;  Matt.  xxv.  46,'  &c.  In  the  third 
sense,  *  never-ending,'  it  occurs  at  least  sixty- 
five  times  as  applied  to  facts  and  elements  of 
the  future  state.  A  conccndance  is  the  best 
commentaiy  upon  it.  .  , 

t  Because  ui6v  often  signifies  an  age  or  penod 
of  tinie.  Never,  however,  in  phrases  like  e«> 
rdv  atuifa,  &c, 

t  He  cites  a  letter  of  Mr.  Klngsley's  as  hay- 
ing given  hun  the  suggestion,  and  rejoices  to 
find  It  supported  by  Dr.  Abbott. 
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trine  of  the  Ages '  (borrowed  from  Mr. 
Jukes^  ;  which  ages  with  him  are  successive 
periocU  of  Divine  training,  of  which  some 
preceded  Christ's  coming,  while  those  in  the 
fature  stretch  away  beyond  all  kn^wn 
epochs,  providing  ample  space  to  carry  out 
those  imagined  processes  of  corrective  dis- 
cipline and  suffering  which  will  qualify  the 
wicked  at  last  to  become  inmates  of  heaven. 
(This  is  just  a  revival  of  Origen's  dream  of 
an  infinite  succession  of  worlds,  through  a 
number  of  which  sinful  souls  would  have  to 
pass  in  order  to  be  purified.)  Such  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  above-named  writers.  As  the 
idea  now  discovered  in  the  word  is  so  pe- 
culiar, it  is  thought  desirable  to  transfer  it 
bodily  into  our  English  tongue  ;  so  that,  after 
undergoing  ceonsoi  torture,  as  we  have  said, 
this  poor  word  is  now  carried  away  captij^e 
from  its  n&tive  soil,  and  no  effort  is  omitted 
to  put  out  its  eyes  and  make  it  grind  in  the 
prison-house  of  its  oppressors.  We  must 
now  submit  to  hear,  not  of  e/ema/ life  prom- 
ised, but  of  cBonian  life — the  life  proper 
and  peculiar  to  the  Christian  age  ;  not  of 
God's  eternal  purpose,  but  of  the  seonian 
purpose — the  purpose  relating  to  the  ages  ; 
and,  most  revolting  of  all,  the  *  Eternal 
Spirit '  is  changed  into  *  the  great  Zeit- 
geist,' or  Time-Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Christian  age  or  ages  ;  while  for  *  the  ever- 
lasting God '  we  have  *  the  seonial  God, ' 
who  is  working  in  and  through  aU  the  ages 
of  time.* 

We  can  readily  imagine  what  an  intelli- 
gent student  of  the  original,  possessed  of 
any  philological  skill,  would  say  to  thi^. 
*  Enough,'  he  w;ould  reply,  *  of  such  egregi- 
ous trifling,  which  amounts  to  a  mere  play 
upon  words,  not  worth  refuting,  and  which 
no  true  scholar  would  tolerate  for  a  moment. 
Are  the  laws  of  usage  which  determine  the 
senses  of  words  to  go  for  nothing  ?'  For 
the  sake  of  those,  however,  who  are  liable 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  specious  and  confi- 
dent assertions,  or  who  are  tempted  to  think 
that  a  word,  so  much  the  subject  of  dispute, 
must  be  ambiguous,  we  will  add  a  few  ob- 
servations. The  noun  aicov,  whatever  its 
derivation  may  be,  is  evidently  cognate  with 
the  adverb  aei  or  aiei  {ever,  altoays),  and 
means  a  period  of  indefinite  or  unlimited 
duration.  It  is  contrasted  with  definite 
spaces  of  time.  The  notion  essential  to  it 
is  the  absence  of  limit.  Now  that  is  the 
only  conception  our  minds  can  form  of 
eternity.  Accordingly  aicov  was  used,  in 
its  full  and  emphatic  sense,  to  signify  eternal 
and  unchanging  duration  ;  and  that  is  the 
first  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Wahl  in  his 

*  '  Salvator  Mundi/  pp.  111-113. 


*  Clavis  Apocryphorum,  *  which  he  illustrates 
amply  by  citations,  some  of  which  taken 
from  Siracides  are  peculiarly  striking  (see 
chap.  i.  2,  xviii.  10,  &c.).  The  adjective 
atuivioS,  then,  must  properly  mean  everlast- 
ing, a  meaning  whicli  is  obviously  the  only 
one  admissible  when  it  is  applied  to  God,  to 
salvation,  and  similar  subjects  ;  or  when  it 
is  contrasted  with  TtpoffxaipoS,  as  in  2 
Cor.  iv.  18,  or  introduced  in  an  antithetic 
clause,  like  that  in  Matt.  xxv.  46.  In  this 
last  passage,  around  which  the  debate  I'ages 
hottest,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  ad- 
jective must  have  the  same  meaning  in  both 
clauses.  No  one  would  ever  have  dreamed 
of  proposing  another  word  than  *  eternal ' 
in  the  second  clause,  were  it  not  felt  that 
this  demands  the  same  idea  in  the  first. 
Yet  to  avoid  this  doctrinal  consequence, 
violence  must  be  -done  to  the  clear  testimony 
both  of  derivation  and  of  usage,  and  a  ficti- 
tious *  Doctrine  of  the  Ages '  must  be 
brought  forward,  which  has  no  more  foun- 
dation in  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture  than 
the  imaginations  of  a  '  pruning '  after 
death,  and  a  purgatorial  fire  that  is  to  burn 
out  sin.  All  such  words,  however,  in  every 
language  are  occasionally  employed  in  an 
improper  and  narrower  sense,  or  may  be 
used  hyperbolically.  Aicov,  then,  some- 
times denotes  a  man's  lifetime,  or  an  age, 
in  the  common  sense  of  that  word  ;  and 
aiGOvioi  may  be  applied  to  subjects  that  are 
not  absolutely  everlasting,  though  of  this  no 
instance  occurs  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  context  will  always  show  whether  the 
words  are  used  in  their  full  and  proper 
sense,  or  improperly.  And  can  any  one  who 
is  free  from  prepossessions — who  has  not  a 
pet  theory  to  support  like  Mr.  Jukes  and 
Mr.  Cox  —  consider  the  context  and  the 
parallels  of  all  those  passages  where  aiGOVio? 
and  its  equivalents  are  applied  to  future 
retribution  without  receiving  the  conviction 
that  the  sacred  writers  did  mean  and  could 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  it  is  everlast- 
ing ?  (Compare  Matt,  xviii.  8,  9,  with 
Mark  ix.  43,  48  ;  Matt.  xxv.  41  ;  2  Thess. 
i.  9  ;  Heb.  vi.  2,  6,  8.  Compare  also  the 
use  of  it^  rovS  aicdvaS  rcbv  ^fciaavGav  in 
Revelation,  applied  in  several  passages  to 
God  and  the  Lamb  ;  in  others  to  the  reign 
of  the  saints  ;  and  again,  to  the  torments 
inflicted  on  their  enemies.)  There  is 
another  point  that  will  strike  every  candid 
student  in  connection  with  these  passages, 
that  the  conditioa  described  is  2^  final  one  : 
there  is  no  hint  of  anything  beyond  it. 
The  judgment  which  determines  it  is  the 
summing  up  of  all  the  Divine  dealings  with 
mankind  ;  it  is  the  conclusive  settlement  of 
God's  claims  and  of  each  man's  de8cr\'ihgs, 
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and  no  chai^^e  in  the  award  is  conceivable. 
That  certainly  is  the  impression  conveyed  to 
every  unbiassed  mind,  and  it  is  therefore 
really  surprising  to  meet  with  Mr.  Cox's 
cool  assertion  that '  this  large  and  important 
class  of  passages  does  not  carry  us  beyond 
the  bounds  of  time,  and  reveals  nothing 
concerning  the  final  and  everlasting  condi- 
tions of  men  '  (p.  116).  Again,  he  affirms 
that  the  New  Testament  '  has  nothing,  or 
nothing  definite,  to  say  of  our  final  state. 
,  .  .  And  indeed  there  can  hardly  be  a  final 
state  for  finite  creatures  such  as  we  are  '  (p. 
199).  One  is  constrained  to  mar\'el 
whether  the  New  Testament  of  which  he 
speaks  be  the  same  volume  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  appeal. 

Let  us  now  briefly  advert  to  some  of  the 
positive  grounds  on  which  the  advocates  of 
'  the  larger  hope  '  rest  their  belief,  and  en- 
deavour to  estimate  the  degree  of  validity 
that  may  be  assigned  to  these.  Reliance  is 
mainly  placed  on  the  following  p&ssages  : 
John  xii.  32,  where  Jesus  declares  He  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Him  ;  Acts  iii.  21, 
where  *'  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things '  are  spoken  of ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22, 
where  the  words,  *  As  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,' 
are  said  to  make  the  restoration  commensu- 
rate with  the  ruin  ;  Ephes.  i.  10,  where  we 
are  told  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  ful- 
ness of  times  all  things  shall  be  summed  up 
together  (ayaKeq)aXaia}<ya(sdai)  in  Christ 
to  which  Col.  i.  20  and  Phil,  ii.  10  present 
parallels  ;  and  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  where  God  is 
designated  *"  the  Saviour  of  all  men, '  It  is 
asked  why  the  universal  terms  in  these  places 
should  be  weakened  and  limited  from  re-  [ 
gard  to  those  less  generous  statements  which 
make  exceptions  of  certain  classes,  and 
why  not  rather  allow  the  bright  and  cheering 
ligbt  of  the  former  to  dispel  the  gloom  that 
broods  over  the  latter  ?  Common-sense  at 
once  suggests  the  answer.  In  perusing  the 
works  of  writers  whom  we  know  to  be  self- 
consistent,  wo  invariably  qualify  large  and 
general  phrases  by  those  relating  to  the  same 
subject  w^ich  are  more  precise  and  particu- 
lar. Again,  if  certain  conditions  be  speci- 
fied as  essential  to  secure  certain  results, 
then,  where  the  conditions  are  notoriously 
wanting,  we  do  not  assume  that  the  results 
will  follow  from  the  mere  occurrence  of  the 
word  all  in  a  general  proposition. .  The  all 
must  there  be  qualified  by  the  understood 
condition.  Apply  this  to  the  first  passage 
mentioned  above,  and  it  cannot  be  made  to 
include  such  as  persist  in  unbelief.  They 
certainly  cannot  be  drawn  to  Christ,  for  f aitn 
is  essential  to  any  connection  with  Him. 
The  same  remark  applies  elsewhere.     In  1 


Cor.  XV.  it  is  clear  that  the  entire  aigument 
refers  to  the  hope  and  destiny  of  believers^ 
not  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  gospel  ; 
and  in  V.  22  the  all  who  shall  be  made  alive 
are  defined  in  the  very  next  verse  as  *  they 
that  are  ChrisVs, '  As  to  the  other  texts, 
*  the  restitution  of  all  things  '  and  the  uni- 
versal sway  of  Christ's  authority  may  surely 
be  held  to  be  established,  though  His  ob- 
stinate enemies  are  '  put  under  his  feet '  or 
destroyed  from  His  presence.  The  Apos- 
tle Paul  is  a  coherent  writer,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  summing  up  and  reconciliation 
of  all  things  in  Christ  can  never  have  in- 
tended to  retract  and  falsify  what  he  has 
stated  elsewhere  of  the  *  everlasting  de- 
struction,' the*  indignation  and  wrath,  that 
shall  overtake  the  ungodly. 

It  is  pleaded,  however,  that  the  general 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  is  marked  by 
boundless  mercy,  and  the  character  of  God 
as  essential  love,  encourage  the  hope  tbat 
none  will  be  finally  abandoned  to  perdition, 
and  warrant  us  in  putting  such  interpreta- 
tions on  the  severest  and  most  terrible  an- 
nouncements as  will  relieve  them  of  the 
stony  aspect  that  threatens  despair.  But  it 
seems  to  be  overlooked  that  the  element 
which  imports  despair  into  the  case  of  the 
finally  impenitent  is  just  this,  that  they  have 
slighted  and  rejected  all  that  mercy  and 
love,  and  have  placed  themselves  in  such 
antagonism  to  God's  gracious  designs  for 
their  good,  that  no  further  approaches  on 
His  part  will  avail,  consistently  with  allow- 
ing them  the  retention  of  their  freedom. 
The  fiercest  assaults  that  have  been  made  on 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  it  involves  the  arbitrary 
infliction  of  pain  on  God's  part,  and  that 
the  doom  of  the  wicked  may  at  any  time  be 
changed  by  the  exercise  of  His  power  ;  hut 
this  implies  a  misconception  of  that  dread 
prerogative  of  our  nature  which  constitutes 
at  once  its  dignity  and  its  peril,  and  would 
demand  of  God  methods  of  action  with 
moral  beings^which  His  wisdom  has  delib- 
erately renounced.  Indeed,  all  these 
schemes  of  restitution  grievously  underrate 
the  portentous  strength  of  man's  evil  will, 
when  confirmed  by  long  indulgence,  and 
would  introduce  a  dispensation  of  miraculous 
interference  with  its  liberty  which  would  be 
essentially  immoral,  destroying  the  very  root 
from  which  the  happiness  of  a  free  agent 
must  spring.  Mr.  Cox  insists  on  the  un- 
changeableness  of  God  as  a  ground  of  as- 
surance that  He  will  never  cease  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  every  individual  ;  that  He  will 
through  all  ages,  even  as  now,  show  Him- 
self forbearing  towards  the  worst,  and 
ready  to  foigive.     This  of  course  involves 
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the  denial  of  any  final  process  of  judgment, 
on  Trhich  vre  have  remarked  before.  But 
surely  we  have  no  warrant  for  concluding 
that  God's  present  treatment  of  sinners 
mast  be  an  unalterable  rule  for  His  dealing 
with  them  hereafter  ;  that  because  He  is  so 
long-suSering  here,  granting  them  renewed 
opportunities  of  repentance  and  escape, 
therefore  He  will  continue  to  do  so  through 
the  ages  to  come.  This  is  the  treacherous 
illusion  with  which  so  many  careless  men 
blind  their  own  minds  and  hi^rden  their 
hearts,  while  resisting  God's  mercy  till  they 
become  unimpressible.  Besides,  on  the 
very  ground  assumed,  we  challenge  the  con- 
clusion. Does  not  God  give  us  now  many 
premonitions  that  His  forbearance  has  its 
limits  ?  He  does  not  always  follow  obstinate 
sinners  with  entreaties  to  return  ;  He  does 
not  continue  to  ply  them  with  the  resources 
of  His  grace,  which  they  despise.  He 
leaves  tlkm  alone  :  He  often  gives  them 
up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts  to  work  out 
their  destruction  :  when  they  will  not  be- 
lieve the  truth,  but  have  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness, He  even  sends  them  strong 
delusion  that  they  may  believe  a  lie  to  their 
utter  condemnation ,  In  truth  these  ami- 
able dreams  are  sadly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  facts  of  our  present  experience  as  well 
as  with  the  principles  of  revelation. 

We  have  no  thought  of  impugning  the 
purity  of  motive,  the  fidelity  and  the  Chris- 
tian worth  of  the  men  who  now  take  the 
lead  in  commending  these  so-called  liberal 
news  that  either  set  forth  Universalism  or 
look  favorably  towards  it.  But  of  that 
scheme  itself,  both  in  its  tendencies  and  in 
its  full  development,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  giving  a  decided  judgment.  It  has  been 
•tried  once  and  again,  though  not  on  so  laige 
a  field  as  it  now  seems  likely  to  find,  and 
its  influence  on  the  generality  of  minds  is 
notorious.  To  a  devout  and  loving  spirit  it 
may  do  no  perceptible  harm  ;  but  in  most 
men,  who  have  just  that  tincture  of  religion 
which  is  so  self-deceptive,  it  weakens  the 
fear  of  God,  destroys  the  dread  of  sin,  and 
supersedes  all  anxiety  for  salvation.  It 
lays  vigilance  asleep,  nourishes  presumption, 
and  supplants  zeal  by  a  lukewarm  complac- 
ency. For  the  active  virtues  and  self-deny- 
ing love  of  the  gospel  it  substitutes  an 
easy-going  sentimentalism,  effusive  in  words 
but  barren  in  deeds.  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  For  it  undermines  and  rends 
asunder  the  entire  fabric  of  the  evangelic 
faith.  It  rests  on  a  conception  of  God's 
character  and  His  relations  to  man  so  partial 
and  one-sided  as  to  be  virtually  false,'  while 
it  obscures  or  explains  away  His  justice.  His 
truth,  and  His  retributive  anger  against  sin. 


It  strips  -Him  of  His  augiilt  authority  as 
Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world,  and  thus 
leaves  the  paternal  relation  so  mutilated 
that  He  no  longer  inspires  reverence  as  '  a 
righteous  Father.'  His  wrath  becomes 
something  utterly  «inmeaning  when  it  is 
termed  '  loving  wrath,'  and  changed  into  a 
form  of  His  mercy  ;  and  when  the  curse 
pronounced  on  the  wicked  from  the  judg- 
ment seat,  with  '  the  second  death  '  and  the 
torments  awaiting  them,  are  represented  as 
only  painful  parts  of  a  process  that  will 
issue  in  l^essedness.  Punishment— in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word — is  deliberately  can- 
celled from  the  method  of  God's  adminis- 
tration, and  nothing  .but  fatherly  chastise- 
ment is  left  for  all.  Sin  is  spoken  of 
throughout  in  very  tender  and  palliating 
language,  showing  that  the  true  biblical  con- 
ception of  it  lias  vanished.*  £ven  moral 
distinctions  in  human  character  are  blurred 
and  made  to  melt  into  each  other  ;  so  that 
while  Scripture  sets  before  us  at  last  only 
two  classes — ^the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the 
evil  one,  the  friends  of  Christ  and  His  ene- 
mies— this  scheme  represents  the  majority 
of  men  as  of  mixed  and  indifferent  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  requiring  to  undergo  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  the  purgatorial 
suffering  of  *  the  seonian  fire. '  f  We  have 
yet  to  learn  that  suffering — ^especially  such 
intense  suffering  as  must  absorb  the  mind — 
can  be  in  itself,  and  necessarily,  remedial ; 
but  everything  is  remedial  in  the  Gehenna 
of  the  Restorationists.  The  fire  is  even 
described  by  Mr.  Cox  as  redemptive  ;  and 
Canon  Farrar's  volume  reads  far  more  like 
an  eloquent  plea  for  a  Protestant  doctrine 
of  purgatory  than  for  aught  that  deserves  to 
be  called  *  eternal  hope. '  How  completely 
does  all  this  rob  the  cross  of  Christ  of  its 
glory,  its  grandeur,  it«  true  moral  efiicacy  ! 
His  blood  cannot  redeem,  his  Spirit  cannot 
sanctify,  His  gracious  word  cannot  save,  in 
the  case  of  multitudes,  except  as  supple- 
mented by  the  action  of  purgatorial  pains. 
Yea,  this  discipline  of  suffering  is  actually 
to  accomplish  infinitely  more  in  men  when 
they  are  banished  from  Christ^  s  presence  (for 
that  fact  is  admitted)  than  all  the  means  of 
grace  could  effect  on  earth  while  they  still 
had  access  to  Him. 

And  isl^he  gospel  that  gave  life  to  the 
Reformationv  that  armed  the  Puritans  with 
spiritual  energy,  that  kindled  and  fed  the 
zeal  of  Whiteneld  and  Wesley,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  a  miserable  substitute  like  this  ? 


♦  *  Salvator  Mundi.'  p.  147. 
f  '  Salvator  Mundi/  pp.  146,  151. 
Hope/  p.  108. 
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How  can  aucK  an  emasculated  theology 
fttand  its  gronnd  in  the  present  day,  amidst 
the  sednctive  inflaen(;es  of  modern  refine- 
ment, when  faith  in  a  God  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, when  unbending  firmness  and  a  clear- 
eyed  recognition  of  th#  facts  and  laws  of 
the  universe,  are  especially  demanded  f  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not  look  like  one  of  those 
facts — it  cannot  be  shown  to  accord  with 
those  laws — that  all  men  indiscriminately 
shall  be  made  happy  at  last,  in  spite  of  thent' 
selves;  that  there  shall  bo  no  final,  irre- 
versible separation  between  the  precious  and 
the  vile,  the  chaff  and  the  wheat ;  or  that 
wicbedness  can  be  burnt  out  of  any  man  hy 
a  process  of  suffeiing.  No  fact  of  experi- 
ence, no  principle  in  ethics,  favours  such  a 
conclusion.  The  inference  is  just  and  cred- 
ible :  there  is  no  alchemy  known  in  the 
dread  hereafter  that  will  turn  the  dross  into 
gold. 


Art.  VI.  = — Recent  HiMory  of  the  Burials 

Question. 

(1.)  The  present  position  of  the  Burials  Ques- 
tion. By  J.  CARTBI.L  Williams.  Lon- 
don :  Elliot  Stock.     1878. 

(2.)  Speech  if  Q.  Osborne  Morgan,  Esq.,  Jf.P., 
on  the  Burials  motion.  London :  Elliot 
Stock.     1878. 

(8.)  TJie  opening  of  the  National  Graxieyards  to 
i^oneonformists.  By  H.  W.  Holland. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.     1878. 

*  Fast  enough,  if  well  enough ! '  the 
favourite  maxim  of  the  tardy  Lord  Eldon, 
would  appear  to  be  also  the  favourite  maxim 
of  the  British  people  in  regard  to  all  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  have  in 
them  any  element  of  difficulty,  or  encounter 
any  considerable  opposition.  It  took  a 
whole  generation  to  abolish  compulsory 
Church  Rates,  to  abolish  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment, and  to  throw  the  Universities 
altogether  open  to  Dissenters ;  and  ap- 
parently it  will  take  nearly  as  long  to  place 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  on  a  footing  of 
equality  in  the  parish  graveyards.  Tet  in 
neither  case  can  it  be  said  that  long  delay 
was  necessary  because  of  the  intrinsic  difil- 
culties  of  the  questions  to  be  d^alt  with  ; 
for  when  a  question  could  be  put  off  no 
longer,  statesmanship  readily  found  a  means 
of  effecting  it.  Nor  did  experience  of  the 
working  of  one  measure  act  prejudicially 
on  thode  measures  which  followed  :  on  the 
contrary,  each  change  proved  so  salutary 
as  to  encourage,  rather  than  otherwise,  the 
idea  of  yet  further  changes  in  the  same 


direction.  The  time  was  needed  to  awaken 
interest,  to  diffuse  knowledge,  to  remove 
prejudice,  to  bear  down  opposition,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  to  convince  the  leaders  of 
Liberalism  that  it  was  the  interest,  as  well  * 
as  the  duty,  of  the  Liberal  party  to  give 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  advanced  section 
of  their  followers. 

The  protracted  character  of  these  strag- 
gles to  remove  disabilities,  and  to  pat  an 
end  to  injustice,  makes  them  fitful  and  spas- 
modic ;  for  even  the  reformer  of  one  idea, 
if  he  never  grows  weary,  has  to  bend  to  na- 
tional exigencies,  which  set  aside  for  a  time 
his  most  cherished  projects.  Another  and 
more  important  result  is  that  those  who  fin- 
ish an  a^tation  are  seldom  animated  by 
precisely  the  same  hopes  and  purposes  as 
those  who  commenced  it.  As  the  stream 
flows  on,  it  becomes  wider,  deeper,  and 
stronger ;  and  when  the  time  of  conquest 
and  of  defeat  at  last  comes,  the  victors  de- 
mand and  obtain  more,  and  the  vanquished 
have  to  surrender'  and  to  suffer  more,  than 
ever  was  contemplated  in  the  days  of  their 
fathers. 

Both  these  facts  have  been,  or  are  likely 
to  be,  illustrated  in  the  history  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Burials  Question.      It  was 
started  more  than  twenty  years  ago  ;  was 
then  left  in  abeyance  for  four  years,  and, 
after  being  discussed  in  three  successive  ses- 
sions, again  slept  for  six  years.     In  1869 
Mr.  Hadfield  brought  in  a  bill  resembling 
that  of  Sir  Morton  Petoinl861,  and  in 
1870  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  first  introduced 
the  measure  with  which  he  has  since  been 
honourably  associated,  and  which  has  never 
been  allowed  to  escape  the  notice  of  either 
Parliament  or  the  public.     These  facts,  and 
others  of  a  like  kind,  are  important,   be-* 
cause  they  disprove  the  allegation  that  the 
burials  grievance  is  quite  a  recent  discovery, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  usd  it  simply  as 
one  of  many  means  of  bringing  about  dis- 
establishment.     The    trutli    is    that    the 
grievance  was  complained  of  many  years  be- 
fore the  Liberation  Society  was  *  bom  or 
thought  of,'  and  is  at  least  a  centuiy  old  ; 
whereas  we  believe  that  the  subject  was  not 
included  in  the  parliamentary  programme  of 
that  organization  until   so  lately  as  aboat 
seven  years  ago.     Hence  there  was  a  time 
when  it  might  have  been  dealt  with  on  its 
own  merits,  without  reference  to  its  bear- 
ing on  another  and  larger  question.     Nay, 
there  were  sessions  within  the  last  seven 
years  when  even  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  the 
representative  of  the  supposed  ^  irreconcil- 
ables '  of  Dissent,  showed  a  disposition  to 
accept  much  less  than  he  now  demands, 
and  when  Churchmen  could  have  imposed 
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conditioBB  ^*hich  they  now  inaist  upon  in 
vain.     It  is  the  old  atory  over  again  : — 

The  longer  wisdom  yon  delay, 
The  haraer  is  she  to  be  won. 

The  longer  the  inevitable  change  is  de« 
ferredy  the  more  certain  is  it  that,  when  it 
comes,  it  will  be  larger  than  waa  at  first 
hoped  for,  or  dreaded,  and  the  more  bitter 
will  be  the  humiliation  endured  by  those 
who  have  occaaioned  Ibe  dearly-purchased 
delay. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  which  the 
historian  will  have  to  record  in  connection 
with  the  Buriala  controveray  ia  this,  that 
practically  no  progreaa  waa  made  during 
the  existence  of  the  Parliament  which  dia- 
eatabliahed  the  Irish  Church,  and  of  a  Lib- 
end  government  which  had  a  commanding 
majority  ;  but  that  when  Libendbm  was  at 
a  discount,  and  a  Tory  government,  with  an 
equally  strong  majority,  was  in  o£Sce,  the 
question  leaped  forward  at  a  bound  to  a  po* 
sition  which  it  aeemed  unlikely  to  attain 
for  yeara  to  come.  The  excuse  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Gladatone  government  for  ita 
ahortcominga  in  thia  matter  would  probably 
be  that  they  had  in  hand  other  and  greater 
reforma  ;  and,  further,  that  if  a  Buriala  Bill 
had  been,  as  it  might  have  been,  carried 
through  the  Commons,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Lords.  They 
mav  plead  that  that  was  a  time  of  aowing, 
and  that  the  reaping  time  ia  now  approach- 
ing. Fortunately  the  friends  of  religioua 
equality  did  not  lose  heart  when  the  politi- 
cal party  to  which  they  belonged  aufEered  a 
crushing  defeat  at  the  election  of  1874. 
They  took  but  a  single  seaaion  to  recover 
breath,  and  then  in  1875  again  brought  in 
a  Buriala  Bill,  of  a  very  decided  character, 
regardlesa  of  the  fact  that  it  might  now  be 
lost  by  a  majority  of  80,  inatead  of  being 
carried,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  previous  Parliament,  by  a  majority  of 
111. 

*  All  thinga  come  to  him  who  waita,' 
eapecially  if  he  laboura  while  waiting  ;  and 
the  diviaion  on  the  aecond  reading  in  that 
session  unmistakably  showed  that,  while 
time  had  seemingly  been  loat,  the  public 
conviction  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  law 
had  been  growing.  On  thia  occasion  the 
vote  in  favour  of  the  bill  waa  actually  larger 
by  one  than  in  the  year  1870,  when  ^e 
Liberal  majority  was  90  ;  while  the  Conser- 
vative normal  majority  of  between  80  and  00 
dwindled  to  1 4.  The  explanation  waa  aimple. 
Some  77  Conservative  members  were  abaent, 
unpaired,  and  it  waa  known  that  aome  of  thoae 
who  voted  against  the  bill  did  so  most  reluc- 
tantly, and  declared  that  they  would  not 


repeat  their  vote.*     Everybody  was   sur- 

Eriaed,  and  not  least  the  promoters  of  the 
ill ;  but  the]?e  was  not  a  grain  of  mystery 
in  regard  to  ita  cause.  Even  strong  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  frankly  admitted  tnat 
the  true  explanation  of  the  vote  waa  '  that 
there  was  a  general  disposition  in  the  coun- 
try to  take  a  large  and  generoua  view  of  the 
aituation,'  f  and  that  it  afforded  a  freah 
proof  of  the  necessity  for  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation. X  ^^e  conviction  at  once  became 
general  tluit  the  government  muat  now  en- 
deavour to  settle  the  question,  and  all 
through  the  following  session  Churchmen 
eagerly  discuased  the  conceasions  which  it 
would  be  politic  to  make,  to  diminish  the 
dangers  of  a  now  too  probable  defeat. 

The  diacussions  were  no  doubt  sincere,  but 
they  proved  fruitless.  *  Everybody  agreed 
that  the  law  must  be  altered,  but  agreement 
went  no  further.  A  few  clerical  and  lay 
members  of  diocesan  conferences  courage- 
ously advocated  a  frank  and  generous  pol- 
icy ;  but  the  majority  suggested  nothing 
remedial,  but  only  what  was  certain  to  be 
no  remedy  at  all.  Even  Archbishop  Tait 
was  obliged  to  confess  that,  after  months 
of  consideration,  he  could  not  ^  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  exact  course  it  would  be  wise 
to  pursue  ;'  though  he  ahowed  the  inde- 
fenaibleneaa  of  the  avstem  he  waa  called 
upon  to  defend,  by  admitting  that  ^  it  will 
never  do  for  England  to  appear  more  big- 
oted than  the  Austrian  and  Russian  em- 
pires.' A  friendly  government  was,  no 
doubt,  willing  to  debits  best  for  thoae  who 
had  done  so  much  to  bring  it  into  exist- 
ence ;  but  it  received  no  help  from  the  per- 
plexed and  alarmed  ecclesiastics  to  whom, 
it  waa  underatood,  it  looked  for  guidance 
and  co-operation.  It  had  therefore  to  take 
ita  own  courae,  and  if  that  course  proved  to 
be  a  thoroughly  mistaken  one,  it  at  least 
deserved  some  compassion,  in  the  cruelly 
embarrassing  position  in  which  it  had  been 
phiced  by  ita  own  anj^rters. 

In  the  following  aeaaion  (1876)  the  gov- 
ernment did  nothing  but  promiae  to  bring 
in  a  bill  in  the  aeaaion  following,  and  on  the 
strength  of  thia  promise,  and  as  the  result 
of  a  great  effort,  Mr.  Morgan's  motion  was 
now  defeated  by  a  majority  of  33,  though 
an  increased  number  of  Conservatives  (11) 
voted    with    Mr.    Morgan.       The    debate 

♦  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Carvell  Williams, 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  from  which 
we  take  these  facta,  contains  a  succinct  parlia- 
mentary history  of  the  question  from  1857  to  the 
present  time,  with  a  full  narrative  of  the  remark- 
able events  which  have  occurred  in  connection 
with  it  duringthe  last  two  sessions. 
'Church  Review.' 
'Record.' 
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shoived  clearly  the  embamwfimeiit  of  the 
ministerial  position.  The  Prifne  Minister 
and  the  Home  Secretary,  "while  obliged 
to  satisfy  their  clerical  supporters  by  oppos* 
ing  the  motion,  almost  eontemptuonsly  re* 
pudiated  the  clerical  objections  ;  declaring 
that  the  difficulty  was  '  sanitary,  and  not 
sectarian, '  and  that '  these  miserable  ecdesi* 
astical  disputes  were  about  churchyards 
which  were  full,  and  ought  to  be  dosed  ;- 
and  that  the  question  should  be  treated  in 
'  an  intelligent  and  statesmanlike  spirit,' 
and  hinting  that  the  proper  remedy  was  to 
close  the  present  graveyards  and  provide 
others  in  their  place.  If  the  matter  could 
have  been  left  there  for  the  session,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  results  of  the 
year's  action  had  been  somewhat  indecisive. 
But  the  quick  eye  of  Barl  Granville  de- 
tected an  opportunity  for  helping  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty  and  the  cause  of  Liberal- 
ism at  the  same  time,  and  his  lordship  there- 
fore, unasked,  resolved  to  raise  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
it  had  not  been  debated  for  a  considerable 
period. 

The  idea  was  as  bold  in  execution  as  in 
conception  ;  for  Lord  Granville's  motion 
affirmed  that  burials  in  churchyards  should 
be  either  without  any  service  or  with  *  such 
Christian  and  orderly  reHgious  observances ' 
as  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  might  de- 
sire. For  this  motion  the  whole  Liberal 
party  in  the  Upper  House  voted,  the  votes 
being  92  and  the  pairs  23,  or  a  total  of  114. 
It  is  true  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  ma« 
jority  of  56  ;  but,  though  lost  in  the  divi- 
sion, it  was  triumphantly  sustained  in  the 
debate.  The  speeches  of  Lords  Granville, 
Coleridge,  and  Selbpme  in  its  support,  de- 
serve to  be,  and  will  be,  long  remembered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  government  and  the 
bishops'  were  evidently  perplexed,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  Primate  almost  apologized 
for  the  clerical  resistance,  which,  it  seemed 
clear  from  their  speeches,  had  frightened  the 
government  out  of  a  policy  of  intended 
concession..  The  impression  produced  on 
the  public  mind  by  the  debate  wiu  that  a 
bad  system,  assailed  with  so  much  vigour  and 
defended  with  so  litUe  heart,  must  soon 
fall,  and  that  the  time  for  dealing  with  it  in 
a  spirit  of  timid  compromise  was  now  past. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  last  session 
the  government  fulfilled  its  pledge  by  the 
tardy  introduction  of  a  Burial  Acts  Consol- 
idation Bill ;  how  the  bill  shirked  the  re- 
ligious difficulty,  by  professing  to  be  only 
sanitary,  and  yet  recognized  the  existence 
of  the  difficulty,  by  legalizing  silent  burials 
and  providing  for  new  and  unconsecrated 
burial-places.     It  will  be  remembered  how 


instantly,  and  how  strenuously,  the  bill  was 
resisted  by  the  Nonconformists  ;  how  Lib* 
eral  Churchmen,  both  Conservatives  and 
Liberals,  acknowledged  both  the  inadequacy 
and  the  offensiveness  of  the  measure  ;  and 
how  the  public  generally  murmured  at  the 
idea  of  dosing  churchyards  which  they 
valued,  and  providing,  at  a  heavy  cost,  cem- 
eteries which  they  did  not  want.  The  bill 
was  seen  to  be  a  doomed  bill  soon  after  its 
birth.  On  the  second  readmg  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  vainly  urged  that  it  should  be 
treated  only  as  a  Consolidation  Bill,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  had  to  defend  the  ministry 
by  practically  admitting  that  it  shrank  from 
encountering  the  antagonism  of  the  Estab- 
lished dergy,  which  might  even  '  be  pushed 
to  the  extent  of  tumult.'  Lord  Granville's 
dedsive  amendment,  that  no  alteration  of 
the  law  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not 
allow  of  a  right  of  intennent  with  such 
Christian  and  orderly  religious  observances  as 
the  relatives  might  pr^er,  was  lost  by  39 
only,  instead  of  by  56,  as  was  his  motion 
of  1876.  Including  pairs,  his  lordship  had 
gained  9  votes  and  the  other  side  had  lost 
8  ;  while  the  number  of  peers  who  sup- 
ported the  principle  contended  for  by  Lord 
Granville  had  now  reached  1B7. 
.  What  followed  at  subsequent  stages  of 
the  measure  was  of  yet  greater  interest  and 
importance.  The  Primate  had,  on  the  sec- 
ond reading,  stated  that  he  should  vote  for 
the  bill  only  that  it  might  be  amended  in 
committee,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
admitted  that  Lord  Granville's  resolution 
embodied  ^  the  only  principle  upon  which 
they  could  proceed  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion.' The  c<Mnmittee  was,  therefore,  the 
crucial  stage  of  the  bill.  Then  Archbishop 
Tait  expressed  the  opinion  that  /  the  time 
had  come  when  this  matter,  for  the  sake 
and  interest  of  the  Church  of  England, 
should  undoubtedly  be  settled.'  A  large 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  opposed  to  any 
compromise,  but  a  large  and  influential 
minority  '  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  matter  to  delay  the  settlement 
of  this  question. '  And,  '  as  this  concession 
must  sooner  or  later  be  made,  it  ought  to  be 
made  with  a  good  grace. '  The  Archbishop 
of  York  spoke  with  equal  emphasis  in  the 
same  sense,  and  implored  the  government 
to  do  their  utmost  to  settle  the  question. 
Lord  Harrowby  had,  at  first,  proposed  to 
move  a  clause  allowing  a  Nonconformist 
service,  consisting  of  Scripture,  prayer,  and 
hymns  ;  but  having  ascertained  that  Non- 
conformists were  of  one  mind  in  objecting 
to  such  limitations,  he  resolved  to  adopt,  in 
substance,  the  clause  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  by  Lord  Granville  ;  the  Liberal 
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leader  graccftdly,  as  well aspmdently,  mak- 
ing way  for  the  purpose.  He  also  snggested 
to  the  government  that,  in  the  altered  state 
of  affairs,  it  might  dow  reasonably  alter  its 
own  course — a  proposal  which  the  Duke  ol 
Richmond  met  with  the  reply,  that  they 
knew  their  own  business  best,  and  meant  to 
oppose  the  clauses  of  the  archbishops,  as 
well  as  that  of  Lord  Harrowby.  It  had 
already  been  announced  that  the  '  silent 
burial  clause  '  (the  74th)  would  be  dropped  ; 
but  that  was  the  only  ministerial  alteration 
proposed. 

The  Duke,  however,  did  assent  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Primate's  clause,  which  provided 
that  where  the  present  service  could  not  be 
lawfully  used,  t.c,  for  the  unbaptized,  if 
the  relatives  wished,  the  clergyman  might 
use  any  service  authorized  by  the  bishop, 
such  service  to  be  limited  to  hymns  and  ex- 
tracts from  the  Scriptures  and  Prayer-Book. 
This  was  carried  without  opposition.  The 
second  part  of  the  clause  provided  that 
where  the  present  service  might  be  lawfully 
used,  the  aforesaid  authorized  service  might 
be  substituted  at  the  request  of  the  relatives. 
As  the  Liberals  voted  with  the  Primate,  this 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  6  (65  to  60), 
and  so  the  government,  which,  the  Ho^se 
had  just  been  told^  knew  its  own  business 
best,  was  defeated,  and  its  sanitary  and  Con- 
solidation Bill  had  become  one  dealing, 
however  inadequately,  with  the  religious 
grievance  which  had  been  so  resolutely 
evaded  ! 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. 

Lord  Harrowby  now  proposed  his  clanse, 
Which^  as  it  has  an  historic  interest,  deserves 
to  be  given  entire  :-^ 

When  the  relative  or  other  person  having 
^charge  of  the  funeral  of  a  person  dying  in  any 
pari^,  or  having  had  a  right  of  interment  in 
any  parish,  shall  signify  in  writing  to  the  in- 
cimibent  of  such  parish,  or  to  the  curate  in 
charge  of  the  same,  that  it  is  his  desire  that 
the  burial  of  the  said  person  shall  take  place 
without  the  burial  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  said  relative  or  person  shall 
thereupon  be  at  liberty  to  inter  the  deceased 
with  such  Christian  and  orderly  religious  ser- 
vices at  the  grave  as  he  may  think  fit,  or 
without  any  religious  service  ;  provided,  that 
all  regulations  as  to  the  position  and  making 
of  the  grave  which  would  be  in  force  in  the 
case  of  a  person  interred  with  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  shall  be  in  force  as  to 
such  interment :  provided,  further,  that  no 
tice  of  the  time  when  it  is  the  wish  of  the  re- 
latives or  other  persons  as  af  oresidd  to  conduct 
the  said  interment  shall  be  given  to  the  in- 
cumbent or  curate  in  charge  at  latest  some 
time  fthe  day  before  :  provided  further,  that 
the  said  interment  shau  not  take  place  at  the 


time  of  or  within  half  an  hour  before  or  after 
any  service  in  the  church,  or  of  any  funeral 
already  apjyinted  in  the  churchyard. 

If  any  person  shall  in  any  churchyard  use 
any  observance  or  ceremony,  or  deliver  any 
address  not  permitted  by  this  Act,  or  other- 
wise, or  by  any  lawful  authority,  or  be  guilty 
of  any  disorderly  conduct,  or  conduct  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
shall  under  colour  of  any  religious  observance 
or  otherwise  in  any  churchyard  wilfully  en- 
deavour to  brinff  into  contempt  or  obloquy 
the  Christian  religion,  or  the  belief  or  wor- 
ship of  any  Church  or  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, or  the  ministers  or  any  minister  of  any 
such  Church  or  denomination,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

In  moving  the  clause,  his  lordship  insisted 
that  *'  something:  must  be  done  :  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time.'  Considering  the  stat^ 
of  opinion,  both  in  and  outside  that  House, 
he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle 
the  question  otherwise  than  by  allowing 
ministers  of  different  religious  denomina- 
tions  to  officiate  in  churchyards.  He 
wished  to  use  his  infiuence  to  secure  such  a 
settlement ;  and,  though  he  had  no  expec- 
tation of  being  able  to  do  so,  ^  it  would  help 
to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many,  if  a  large  portion  of  their 
lordfihipS)  known  to  be  attached  to  the 
Church,  not  only  felt  the  grievance  which 
existed,  but  were  prepared  to  show  that 
brotherly  feeling  towards  their  Nonconf orm* 
ist  bretlu*en  whioh  he  knew  they  entertained 
in  their  own  hearts. '  A  brief  debate  was 
followed  by  a '  tie-vote  ;'  the  *  contents '  and 
the  *  non-contents '  being  each  102,  and 
the  clause  was  therefore  lost.^ 

The. effect  on  the  public  of  this  remark- 
able division  was  equalled  only  by  that  pro- 
duced by  the  still  more  remarkable  one 
which  followed  shortly  after.  The  govern- 
ment, it  was  said,  ^  deliberately  chose  to 
sacrifice  the  best  opportunity  they  ever  had 
for  settling  a  long  controversy,  but  the  good 
sense  of  their  own  supporters  was  too  strong 
for  them.  •  •  •  A  more  Conservative  vote 
has  never  been  given  by  the  House  of  Lords 
than  that  which  yesterday  rendered  the  re- 
peal of  the  existing  burial  laws  inevitable. '  f 

The  government  let  nearly  six  weeks 
elapse  before  oarrying  the  bill  a  stage  fur- 
ther, and  as  it  was  urged,  in  both  friendly 
and  hostile  quarters,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
evident  feeling  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
of  the  country,  the  Church  Defence  Institu- 

*  In  this  division  ten  Conservative  peers  voted 
with  Lord  Harrowby,  and  twenty-one  other 
peers  who  had  not  previously  voted  with  Lord 
Granville  ;  making  the  total  number  of  peers  in 
favour  of  admitting  the  Nonconformist  claim, 
158. 
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tion  appealed  to  the  clergy  to  sustain  it  at 
such  a  crisis.  It  was  then  that  the  first  of 
the  two  declarations,  of  which  ^  good  deal 
has  been  heard  since,  was  Original.  Lord 
Salisbury  had  confessed  that  the  govemment 
was  afraid  of  the  clergy,  and  now  the  clergy 
were  called  upon  to  frighten  it  afresh,  lest  it 
should  falter,  and  abandon  the  clerical 
cause.  Within  ten  days,  we  are  told,  12,- 
500  of  them  signed  the  following  declaration 
— the  number  being  afterwards  made  up  to 
about  15,000  : — 

Wcy  the  undersigned  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  being  averse  to  the  introduction 
of  such  services  into  the  churchyards  as  would 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Earl  of  Herrowby's  pro- 
nosed  amendment  to  the  Burial  Acts  Consoli- 
aation  Bill,  hereby  declare — (1)  That  we  con- 
sider the  churchyards  (subject  to  the  legal 
rights  of  the  parishioners  to  interment)  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Church  of  England ;  (2) 
That  we  are  opposed  to  any  legislation  which 
shall  permit  petson^  not  ministers  of  that 
Church  to  claim  as  ot  right  to  ofKciate  in  our 
churchyards,  and  to  iise  forms  and  ceremonies 
therein  which  ate  tdt  sanctioned  by  the  Eng- 
lish Church. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  de- 
claration *  was  signed  he/ore^  and  not  after, 
the  second  and  decisive  vote  on  Lord  Har- 
rowby's  clause,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
pretence  for  the  assertion  that  the  majority 
in  the  Lords  would  not  have  voted  as  they 
did  had  they  known  the  strength  of  clerical 
feeling  on  the  subject.  They  voted  with 
this  declaration  in  thoir  hands,  and  delib-. 
erately  decided  that  it  was  best  for  the 
Church,  and  best  for  the  country,  that  other 
views  than  those  of  the  protesting  clergy 
should  be  adopted  by  the  legisbiture.  For, 
on  the  Report,  on  Lord  Harrowby's  clause 
being  once  more  moved,  it  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  sixteen  ^127  to  111)  ;  the 
number  of  peers  supporting  the  principle  of 
the  clause  having  been  brought  up  to  192, 
or  nearly  half  of  the  entire  House.  This 
was  the  resolute  attitude  towards  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  established.clergy,  assumed 
by  that  branch  of  the  legislature  in  which  the 
former  has  habitually  a  commanding  major- 
ity, and  in  which,  if  anywhere,  the  intereste 

*  The  lay  declaration  was  not  signed  till  the 
heginning  of  the  present  year,  and  was  intended 
to  Keep  the  government  firm  in  opposing  Mr. 
Morgan's  motion.  If  the  Church  Defence  Insti- 
tution blundered  in  calling  for  a  clerical  declara- 
tion, it  committed  a  greater  tactical  blunder  in 
afterwards  calling  upon  the  laity  to  Join  in  the 
declaration,  and  mereby  running  the  risk  of  an 
ignominious  failure.  That  it  did  f aU  is  evident. 
Out  of  nearly  80,000,000  of  people,  90,000  only 
signed— that  is,  each  of  the  15,000  clerical  pro- 
testers was  able  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  two 
lay  protesters  also ! 


of  the  Established  Church  may  be  expected 
to  be  guarded  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
Had  there  been  a  reaction,  as  the  result  of 
clerical  and  ofBcial  pressure,  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising  ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
there  was  an  increased  determination  to  deal 
with  the  question  with  firmness  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  bill  followed  ;  the 
government  refusing  to  carry  it  in  its  altered 
form,  and  preferring  to  run  the  risk  of  fur- 
ther difficulty  and  defeat  to  incurriiu;  the 
anger  of  their  clerical  supporters.  U  did 
indeed  promise  a  reconsideration  of  the  aab- 
ject,  with  a  view  to  fresh  action  in  the  fol- 
lowing session  ;  but  the  session  has  come 
and  is  nearly  gone,  and  another  measure  has 
not  been  forthcoming,  and  according  to 
present  appearances  there  will  be  no  further 
ministerial  meddling  with  the  matter  durinj( 
the  existence  of  the  present  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons,  in  the  session 
of  1877,  could  only  look  on  while  these 
significant  proceedings  were  taking  place  in 
the  Lords ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
present  session  Mr.  Osborne  Moigan  once 
more  submitted  a  resolution  on  the  subject. 
It  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  long-pending  contro- 
versy as  to  [interments  in  parish  churchyards 
ought  to  be  closed,  by  permitting  such  inter- 
ments either  without  any  burial  service  or 
with  the  services  preferred  by  the  relatives  or 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  conducted  by 
persons  chosen  by  them. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  as  decided  in 
its  purpose  as  it  is  clear  and  simple  in  itn 
terms,  and  goes  beyond  what  may  oe  called 
the  Harrowby-cum-Granville  clause,  in  that 
it  omits  the  limitation  *  Christian  '  prefixed 
to  services,  and  affirms  the  principle  that  the 
services  shall  be  those  *  preferred  by  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased.'  The 
time  was  unfavourable  for  the  disenssion  of 
the  subject,  or,  indeed,  of  any  subject  not 
connected  with  the  Eastern  Question  ;  for 
the  debate  on  the  vote  of  six  millions  luul 
just  taken  place,  and  every  day  produced 
events,  or  rumours,  which  had  a  demoraliz- 
ing effect  on  the  House  of  Commons,  in  in- 
disposing it  to  give  attention  to  purely  do- 
mestic topics.  Nevertheless,  the  motion 
was  discussed  with  a  sustained  interest  which 
made  it  superior  to  some  of  those  on  the 
same  subject  which  had  taken  place  in  pre- 
vious sessions.  Mr.  Moigan,  naturally 
elated  at  the  improved,position  of  the  quea- 
tion  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  spoke  with 
a  degree  of  freshness  and  of  force  hardly  to 
have  been  looked  for  under  such  circum- 
stances^ and  set  in  skilful  array  the  legal  and 
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stetiiiieal  faets,  aad  l^e  cogent  argaments, 
which  he  employed  to  secare  the  acceptance 
of  his  motion  by  the  House.  He  was  well 
supported  on  his  own  side^  and  to  some  ex- 
t^it  On  the  other  side  also  ;  iunce  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour,  Sip  J.  Kennaway, 
and  Mr.  Grantham  were  distinctly  in  favour 
of  large  concessions.  As  for  the  attitude  of 
the  goveramenty  if  we  were  not  now  familiar 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  Tory  gov^nment 
which  shows  itself  most  sldlfui  in  the  art  of 
*  how  not  to  do  it/  it  would  have  excited 
mingled  wonder  and  scom.  Its  spokesman. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  overcame  tne  formid- 
able difficulty  presented  by  the  ministerial 
failure  of  last  session  amply  by  ignoring  it, 
and  met  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  in  the  old 
way,  by  assuming  that  the  remedy  must  be 
found  in  new  graveyards^— a  remedy  which 
the  House  of  Lords  had  pronounced  to  be 
both  inadequate  an#  inappropriato,  and  so, 
in  fact,  showed  that  the  government  has 
been  in  this  matter  brought  into  a  po»tion> 
of  helplessness  which  amounts  almost  to  im- 
becility. It  has  denied  the  existence  of  a 
real  grievance  on  the  part  of  Nonconfonn- 
ists,  and  yet  not  only  do  its  own  followers, 
in  both  Houses,  refuse  to  endorse  such  a 
view,  but  it  has  itself  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don it,  by  bringing  in  a  measure  based  vipon 
a  different  theory.  That  measure  has  been 
dedsively  rejected  by  those  whose  support 
might  have  been,  under  other  circumstances, 
most  surely  counted  upon.  Nothing  else  is 
promised  in  its  place,  and  the  utmost  that 
can  be  effected  by  the  government  is  to  avert, 
with  great  risk  and  difficulty,  a  defeat  in 
the  lower,  corresponding  to  that  in  the  upper 
house. 

The  majority  of  fifteen,*  by  which  Mr. 
Morgan's  motion  was  rejected,  which  the 
Church.  Defence  Institution  called  'sub- 
stantial,' was  by  everybody  else  considered 
narrow,  and,  as  '  The  Guardian  '  admitted, 
was,  in  conjunction  with  ihe  tone  of  the  de- 
bate, calculated  to  '  greatly  strengthen  the 
impression  made  by  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords.'  The  division,  though  less  de- 
cisive than  those  in  that  House,  was  very 
suggestive.  It  showed  that,  after  clericalism 
had  done  its  utmost  in  the  way  of  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Moigan's  supporters  had  regained 
the  position  which  they  occupied  in  1875, 
before  the  clerical  opposition  began.  It 
showed  that  a  larger  number  of  Liberals 
could  be  got  together  to  give  a  religious 

*  510  members  voted»  or  paired,  in  this  divi- 
sion. It  was  supported  bv  14  Ckmservatives,  ai^ 
65  Conservatives  were  absent,  unpaired.  Only 
one  Scotch  member  {out  of  (M))  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, and  of  108  Irish  members,  only  0  voted 
against  H. 
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equality  vote  than  for  any  political  or  partv 
pu^ose  ;  and  it  also  showed  that  at  each 
division  Conservative  support  increased,  and 
Conservative  opposition  lost  heart  and  hope. 

Few  laymen  we  apprehend,  especially  if- 
they  be  politically  experienced,  will  concur 
in  ^e  view  of  Canon  Trevor,*  that  ^  the 
majority  in  the  Commons  cancels  the  rash 
majority  in  the  Lords.  Further  discussion,* 
and  a  more  vigorous  use  of  the  electoral 
privilege,  will  increase  our  majority. '  Even 
Dr.  Hort,  who  thinks  that  '  the  organized 
cry  of  ^'  No  surrender"  has  undeniably  en- 
forced a  halt,  and  thereby  afforded  one 
more  opportunity  for  a  compromise,'  also 
thinks  that  ^  only  persons  of  very  sanguine 
temperiunents  can  discern  that  it  has  cowed, 
or  converted,  those  with  whom  the  decision 
ultimately  lies,  those  friends  of  the  Church 
as  established  who  insist'  on  concessions'to 
Nonconformists  in  this  particular  matter.' 
That  the  temporarily  victorious  party  feel 
that  tjlieir  victory  has  brought  with  it  no 
solid  advantage,  is  shown  both  by  the 
frantic  outcries  f  of  some  and  the  new  and 
almost  desperate  expedients  proposed  by 
others. 

These  last  deserve  notice  less)  from  their 
intrinsic  importance  than  as  illustrations  of 
the  utter  hopelesshess  of  any  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty  except  by  admitting  the 
principle  contended  for  by  Mr.  Morgan^ 
and  now  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  also.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  three  other 
Conservative  members  have  brought  in  a  bill 
which  would  enable  parochial  clerg3rmen  to 
permit  interments  in  churchyards  with  other 
services  than  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  conducted  by  other  persons  than 
the  cleigy  of  that  Church.  Naturally 
enough,  this  is  vehemently  objected  to  by 
many  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  own  friends,  as  being 
'  dangerous  and  mischievous,'  and  as  doing 
by  a  side-wind  Lord  Harrowby 's  and  Mr.  Os- 
borne Morgan's  work,  |  It  is  indeed  a 
piece  of  proposed  permissive  legislation 
which  would  be  objectionable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  as  being  certain  to  lead  to 
strife  between  the  cleigy  and  their  parishion- 
ers, and  to  lead  to  inequalities  and  changes 
as  irritating  as  they  would  be  izrational* 
But  the  proposal  becomes  preposterous 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  recent 


*  See  letters  in  '  The  Guardian.' 

t  Mr.  Eitson,  of  Torquay,  representing  a  So- 
ciety for  the  Rejection  of  the  Burials  Wl,  has- 
been  conspicuous  by  his  protests  and  appeals, 
and  has  displayed  a  zeal  so  little  tempered  by 
discretion,  as  to  have  brought  upon  himself 
some  unpleasant  snubs  from  M.P.s  and  even, 
bishops. 

t  m.  Eitson,  in  '  The  Guardian/ 
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declantion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Estab- 
lished clergy,  that  they  *  are  opposed  to  any 
legislation  which  ahali  pennit  pertons  not 
ministen  of  the  Church  of  Bngland  to  claim 
as  of  right  to  officiate  in  our  churchyards, 
and  to  use  forms  and  ceremonies  therein 
which  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  English 
Church.!  To  pUce  the  lights  of  village 
!Nonconf  ormiats  at  the.  disposal  of  men  thus 
distinctly  committed  to  a  policy  of  injustice 
would)  faappilyi  be  a  mockery  CFcn  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Episcopalian  laity,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  wiser  heads  of  the  bishops  and 
clei^. 

Mr.  Balfour^s  bill*— backed  by  two  other 
Conservative  members,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Cowper-Temple  —  goes  further  than  Mn 
Ritchie's  in  one  direction,  but  less  far  in 
another.  It  allows  of  other  burial  services 
than  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
they  must  be  such  as  are  agreeable  with  the 
usages  of  the  religious  society  of  which  th4 
deceased  toas  a  member.  So  f ar^  theref  ore» 
as  concerns  persons  connected  with  any 
Nonconformist  body,  the  bill  would  give 
pretty  neaily  all  that  is  desired ;  but  it 
would  prevent  any  Nonconformist  service  in 
the  case  of  others,  over  whose  remains  the 
Established  clergy  must  read  the  prescribed 
service.  An  important  limit  is^  however^ 
imposed  by  the  bill,  inasmuch  as  all  church* 
yards,  or  parts  thereof,  which  have  been 
acquired  by  gifts,  or  voluntary  contributions 
within  the  1^  fifty  years,  are  excluded  from 
its  operation,  unieaa  the  donor  or  his  r^pre* 
sentative  desires  otherwise*  So,  too,  are 
churchyards  of  earlier  date,  if  the  instru- 
ment of  conveyance  provides  that  burials 
shall  be  with  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Enghmd  ;  and  also  churchyards  where  there 
is  unconseciated  ground  within  ihree  miles. 
The  weakness  of  the  measure .  lies  in  this, 
that  it  adopts  a  right  principlct,  but  applies 
it  timidly,  and  so  as  to  maintain  a  residunn^ 
of  injustice  and  discontent.  As  urged  in 
the  pamphlet  already  quoted  :— - 


the  grace  of  the  unquestionably  large  oonoes- 
sions  they  have  made  by  higgling  attempts  to 
save,  for  a  time,  a  few  shieds  of  a  condemnctd 
system.* 

A  third  bill  of  this  abortive  series  of 
measures  is  the  Consecration  of  Chnrchyards 
Act  (1867)  Amendment  Bill,  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Monk  (Liberal)  and  Mr.  Forsyth  (Con- 
servative). It  merely  provides  that,  wher- 
ever ground  is  added  to  a  chmt;hyard,  a 
portion  may  remain  miconsecmted.  To  be 
consistent,  it  should  apply  the  same  principle 
to  new  churchyards  ;  but  the  principle  is  a 
vicious  one,  and  ought  not  to  receive  further 
l^islative  sanction.  It  would  on  many 
grounds  be  a  mistake  to  introduce  in  chureh- 
yards  the  invidious  distinction  between  the 
consecrated  and  the  unconseorated  portions 
which  exists  in  cemeteries.  What  is  wanted 
is,  not  only  one  burial-nlaoe  for  the  inhabi- 
tants oi  a  parish,  but  ffeedom  for  serviees 
of  various  kinds  at  the  side  of  the  same 
gmve,-^which  may  receive  the  body  of  an 
Episcopalian  this  year  and  of  a  Noncon- 
formist next. 

Dr.  Hoit,  of  Cambridge  —  who  thinks 
that '  if  the  present  rights  of  the  Church  in 
churchyards  are  to  be  taken  away  by  vio- 
lence, the  injury  wiH  be  incalculably  lessened 
if  the  Church  has  previously  made  a  serious 
and  honest  effort  to  do  justice  to  all ' — has 
added  to  the  number  of  well-meant  bat 
impracticable  proposals  in  which  this  con- 

*  '  Hie  Present  Position  of  the  Burials  Ques- 
tion ;'  which  also  contains  the  following  state- 
ment of  objections  to  the  exception  of  modem 
churchyaros  which  have  been  tne  gift  of  private 
donors.     '  Even  in  the  case  of  churchyards 

given  by  Churchmen  it  is  assumed  that  the 
onors  would,  if  living,  object  to  their  being 
used  in  the  same  wav  as  the  older  churchyaitls, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  altered  f  eeUns^  of  the 
country.  But  the  mahi  fallacy  involved  in  this 
proposition  is  that  these  partlcmlar  churchyards 
belong  to  *'  the  Church  of  England/'  as  distin- 
guished from  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish-^an 
assumption  which  denationalizes  tho  Church, 
and  places'  it  in  the  position  of  a  sect.  What- 
ever the  donors  intended,  and  whatever  deeds  of 


The  practical  objections  to  the  proposed  Um-  consecration  may  have  been  signed,these  fdiurch- 
itation  are  as  strong  as  the  leffX  objections,  jards  were  given  to  a  natk>nal  institutionr  for 
For  is  it  likely  that  the  public  would  long 


tolerate  the  coexistence  of  two  descriptions  of 
parish  churchyards,  viz.,  those  in  which  the 

:  ancient  restrictions  were  abolished,  and  others 
in  which  they  existed  in  full  force  t  Would 
not  a  second  agitation,  to  secure  what  the  first 
had  failed  to  accomplish,  be  inevitable  ?  and, 
would  it  not  be  certain  to  succeed?    The 

;  maxim  of  Talleyrand,  that  'notlfing  is  ever 
got  by  a  i)olicy  which  yo\i  merely  carry  out 
by  halves,'  is  here  pre-eminently  applicable. 

'  They  who  have  maae  progress  so  far  in  the 
right  road  as  to  be  wilbn^  to  cx>ncede  all  thisit 
Mr.  Morgan,  Lord  Granville,  and  Lord  Har- 

.rowby  haveaskcd  lor^  will  do  well  not  to  spoQ 


national  uses,  and  subject  to  regulations  to  be, 
from  time  to  time,  imposed  and  varied  by  Far- 
liamcDt.  The  donors  could,  If  they  pleased, 
have  provided  private  burial-grounds  for  the  use 
of  Episcopalians  only-— which  grounds  oould 
have  beenh^ld,  and  managed  in  the  same  way 
as  dissenting  burial-grounds  are,  and  over  which 
Parliament  could  not  have  claimed  to  exercise 
control,  save  for  sanitary  purposes.  BtU  they 
did  not  do  thie,  but  made  the  burial-plaoes  pariA 
ekurehifeirdi,  in  which  all  parishioners  have  com- 
mon law  rights,  and  which  are  governed  by 
public  law  m  the  public  interest.  Fnm.  this 
certain  consequences  inevitably  follow,  and  one 
is  that  they  must  be  dealt  with  la  Just  the  same 
way  as  all  other  churchyards  are  dealt  with.' 
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troTeny  has  been  so  fniitfol.  He  saggeftis 
tlMKt  when  the  present  senrice  is  not  nsed 
there  shotild  be  a  *  Bible  burial  service,'  the 
vords  of  whieh  would  be  drawn  whoUj  from. 
Scriptiire-^a  provision  which,  he  says,  wonld 
eonnne  silent  funerals  to  the  cases  ci  those 
who  could  not  cmiscientiously  use  a  Bible 
s^rice.  That  privation,  however,  he  con- 
stders  inappi«ciable,  and>he  adds,  with  a 
touch  of  Charles  Lamb,  *  moreover,  silence 
has  a  reverence  of  its  own.'  *  We  may  let 
Canon  Trevor  crittdae  this  '  EireBecon '  of 
Dr.  Hoit's.  The  objection  to  the  scheme 
is,  he  says,  that  ^  nobody  wants  it*  Sil^it 
burial  and  other  alternative  proposals  are 
suggested,  not  for  their  own  authors,  but 
for  other  people  who  do  not  ask  for  them. 
Unless  that  fatal  vote  (on  Lord  Harrowby 's 
clause)  can  be  cancelled, '  the  Canon  sees  no 
solution  but  separate  bariaKgronnds.  But 
then  he  candidly  owns  that  ^  this  again  is 
what  nobody  wants  ;  but  it  is  the  oidy  way 
left— certunly  a  most  clumsy  one-— of  dem- 
onstrafcing  the  truth  that  nobody  feels  the 
grievance.'  f  The  first  of  ^ese  statements 
is  true  enough,  but  the  second  is  a  non 
sequitur  ;  since  the  reality  of  a  grievance  is 
not  disproved  by  the  rejection  of  that  which 
is  no  real  remedy.  But  so  great  is  the  re- 
pugnance of  some  Episcopalians  to  the 
{dlowance  of  any  other  service  than  their 
own,  that  they  have  proposed  the  adoption 
of  a  self-denyii^  ordinance,  in  the  shape  of 
a  prohibition  of  all  services  by  the  grave-side ; 
Churchmen  being  confined  to  a  service  in 
the  church,  and  others  being  left  to  shift 
for  themselves.  This  again  is  a  proposal 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  for  Dissen- 
ters to  condemn,  as  Churchmen  have  ob- 
jected to  it  as  '  lamentable  and  suicidal. ' 
Odiers  have  also  had  the  practical  wisdom 
to  object  to  the  unnecessary  closing  of 
churchyards  as  *'  the  destruction  of  our 
ehnrchyards  by  the  hands  of  Churchmen. ' 
^  By  needlessly  banishing  the  dead  who 
have  been  estranged  from  her  during  life,' 
says  Dr.  Hort,  the  Church  '  not  only  does 
violence  to  Christian  peace,  but  abdicates 
her  place  as  the  true  mother  of  us  all. ' 

Dr. '  Yanghan,  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  share  between  them 
the  paternity  of  an  idea  which  unquestion- 
ably puts  quite  a  new  face  upon  an  old  ques- 
tion, and  which,  if  it  could  be  adequately 
sustained,  would  alter  the  entire  position  of 
that  question.  The  former,  it  appears,  -  was 
the  autiior  <^  the  letter  signed  ^  A  London 
Clergyman,'  which  appeared  in  '  The 
Times  '  in  September  last,  and  attracted  at- 

*  Letter  to  *  The  Times.' 
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tentioin.  Dean  Stanley  >  has  restated  and 
supported  Dn  Vaughaa's  averments,  in  a 
paper  pubhshed  in  *  MacmiUan's  Magazine  ' 
for  lilhrch  last.*  His  thesis  is  :  *  The  Eng- 
lish law  of  burial  permits  the  performance 
of  other  than  the  rites  of  the  Churdi  of  Eng-^ 
land,  in  the  ehurehgards  and  temeteries  of 
the  national  Church ;'  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, not  only  is  silent  burial  already  le- 
gal, but '  there  is  no  law  forbidding  the  use 
of  prayers,  hymns,  or  addresses,  to  be  8pok«- 
en  or  read  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased. ' 
Hence  it  follows  that  Nonooaf onnists,  in 
making  their  present  demand,  are  *  within 
the  law — it  is  the  protesting  clergy  who  are 
against  the  law.'  This  most '  important,  if 
true,'  announcement  is  based  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  express  legal  prohibitions  ;  and  it 
is  added  that  the  ^  besmnrchraent  'of  our 
ehurchyards,  to  use  Canon  Curteis's  phrase 
at  the  Croydon  Congress,  has  ^n  fact  '*"  al- 
ready taken  place  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
is  too  late  to  protest  against  it  as  a  novelty. ' 
All  this  is  gravely  stated,,  and  when  the 
Dean  anticipates  being  asked  with  a  smile 
of  incredulity,  '  Is  it  possible  that  such  a 
secret  can  have  been  so  long  unknown  f ' 
that  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  has  been  kicking 
against  an  open  door,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  deprecating  a  sacrilege  which  has 
bieen  permitted  for  years,  his  reply  is  that 
-  English  law,  and  especially  ecclesiastical 
law,  is  constanliy  liable  to  these  surprises,' 
and  that  ^  the  fact  of  a  liberty  not  having 
been  discovered  is  no  proof  against  its  ex- 
istence.' Having  accomplished  the  most 
difficult  part  of  his  task,  the  Dean  points 
out  the  advantages  flowing  from  the  recog- 
nition of  the  facts  which  he  has  disclosed, 
and  does  bo  with  a  grave  humour  highly  re- 
hsbing  to  himself,  no  doubt,  but  likely  to 
be  less  so  to  others.  Of  course,  '  to  those 
eager  partkans  to  whom  nothii^  is  so  dear 
as  a  grievctnce,'  he  has  nothing  to  9ay,  ex- 
cept this,  that '  he  pities  those  members  of 
the  Liberation  Society  to  whom  this  agitar 
tion  has  been  the  very  meat  and  drink  of 
the  last  five  years  ' — as*  we  should  do^too, 
if  we  knew  such  persons.  He  hopes  that 
there  will  be  hundreds  and  thousands  of  his 
brethren  who  will  *  rise  to  the  elevation  of 
their  newly-found  liberty/  and  assures  Non- 
conformists that '  half  the  bitterness  of  the 
contest  on  the  side  of  Churchmen  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  belief  that  they  are  asked  to 
surrender  a  right  which  they  have  had  for 
centuries,'  and  *  half  th^  bitterness  of  Non- 
conformists by  the  belief  that  they  have  a 
right  from  which  they  are  excluded.'  If 
both  find  they  are  mistaken,  ,*  surely  _the 
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winds  and  waves  will  cease,  and  perchance 
there  will  be  a  great  calm ' — ^with  other 
optimist  anticipations  of  the  like  kind. 

At  present  the  success  of  the  Dean  is  not 
apparent.  Nonconformists  are  amused  at  a 
performance  so  characteristic,  and  are  cer- 
tainly not  likely  to  run  legal  risks,  by  ac- 
cepting the  view  of  the  law  which  he  so 
confidently  and  so  complacently  propounds. 
The  Dean's  own  ecclesiastical  friends  are  so 
busy  in  finding  out  the  weak  places  of  his 
argument,  that  Nonconformists  are  spared 
the  task.  This  theory,  says  Canon  Trevor, 
is  ^  ingenious,  and  that  is  all. '  It  is  unsup- 
ported by  legal  decisions  ;  it  leave^  out  of 
view  the  effect  of  consecration,  and  it  prac- 
tically relieves  the  cleigy  f  h>m  all  legal  ob- 
ligations, and  gives  to  them  unbounded  lib- 
erty. Canon  Curteis,  in  his  article  in  the 
following  number  of  *  Macmillan,'  *  expres- 
ses iinnoyan<^  at  what  he  calls  the  *  brilliant 
paradox  '  of  the  Dean,  who  has  treated  the 
opinions  of  almost  the  whole  profession  as 
a  practical  joke.  He  also  exposes  the  fal- 
lacy that  whatever  is  not  expressly  forbid- 
den is  lawful,  and  insists  that  custom  oper- 
ates as  law  ;  whUe  he  ridicules — ^and  with 
reason — ^the  attempt  to  prove  that  breaches 
have  been  made  in  the  long-established  cus- 
tom. 

Canon  Curteis  has  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  combining  exaggerated  language  with 
generous  f eeung,  and  therefore  we  are  not 
surprised  that  he  should  deprecate  the 
'  recklessness  ^  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  ^  men  like  Lord  Harrowby,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  and  the  Master  of  the  Temple, 
which  may  bring  about  the  catastrophe  which 
they  are  foremost  to  deprecate  ;'  nor  that 
he  should  conceive  it  possible  that  *  the  15,- 
000  clergy  should,  in  indignant  despair  at 
their  abtmdonment  and  betrayal,  be  conver- 
ted into  an  irresistible  band  of  liberation- 
ists. '  But  when  he  exclaims,  *  Surely  it 
cannot  be  beyond  the  wisdom  of  our  states* 
men,  in  Convocation  and  in  Parliament,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  preisent  favourable  turn 
of  public  feeling, '  ahd  by  some  bold  meas- 
ure '  to  divert  the  danger  that  is  now  threat- 
ening their  Church,'  we,  too,  are  ready  to 
repeat  his  exclamation,  though  in  a  some- 
what altered  form. 

Granted  that  all  the  suggested  compromises 
and  concessions  yet  made  public  are  un- 
sound, or  unacceptable,  or  impracticable-— 
granting,  too,  that  even  Mr.  Osborne's  bill 
and  Lord  Harrowby's  danse  are  crude  and 
incomplete  ;  surely  it  cannot  be  beyond  the 
wisdom  of   libend-minded   politicians,  on 

**An  "Anglican"  View  of  the  Burial 
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botti  aides  of  both  Houses,  to  devise  and  to 
carry  a  measure  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  true 
statetoianship  ;  meting  many  of  the  objec- 
tiona  taken  to  past  proposals^  and  contaimog 
elements  of  vitality  which  would  make  the 
chaise  effected  as  lasting  as  the  necesfiities 
of  the  case  require.  We  think  it  possible 
to  do  this.  Such  a  measure  has  in  fact  been 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Bright,  in 
recent  debates,  and  even  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  himself  ;  and  we  cannot  more  fitly  close 
this  artide  than  by  trying  to  work  out  a  lit- 
tle in  detail  some  such  scheme  as  that  which, 
we  MMgine,  1».  prewnted  itwlf  to  their 
minda. 

•Th««  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Burials 
Difficulty  cnght  to  be  treated  as  being  aani- 
tary,  and  not  sectarian.  So  far  as  public 
anUiority  is  concerned,  the  burial  of  the 
dead  should  be  a  sanitary,' and  not  an  ecde- 
siastical,  matter.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
State  to  see  that  places  of  sepulture  are  pro- 
vided, and  to  enforce  such  burial  regok- 
tions  as  will  secure  health,  order,  deoencj, 
and  a  reasonable  regard  for  public  feeling. 
IVith  the  religious  wants  and  feelings  of  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  it  has  no  concern,  and 
it  may  as  fitly  leave  them  to  choose  their 
own  services  and  ministesft,  as  to  decide  on 
the  make  of  a  coffin,  the  colour  of  a  pall,  or 
the  use  or  non-use  of  feathers,  or  of  scarves. 
It  should  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
funeral  services  :  but  neither  should  it  pro- 
vide or  regulate  them.  The  management 
of  all  public  graveyards  should  be  in  the 
hands,  not  of  ecclesiastical,  but  of  civil  func- 
tionaries or  bodies,  whose  aim  should  be  the 
public  good,  without  reference  to  relip^ous 
distinctions. 

It  would  follow  firom  the  adoption  of 
these  primary  principles  that  churchyards 
would  be  churchyards  no  longer,  but  simply 
parochial  burial-places.  BoIa  the<freehold» 
and  the  managem^it  would  be  transferred 
from  the  incumbents  and  churchwardens  to 
&.  parochial  burial-board,  chosen  under  the 
existing,  or  amended,  Burial  Acts.  They 
would  be  maintained  in  order  at  the  public 
expense,  and  the  burial  fees  would  be  csr- 
ried  to  the  burial-board  account.  Conse- 
cration would  cease  to  have  any  legal  effect 
of  a  disqualifying,  or  prohibitory  charac- 
ter. A  burial-ground  could  be  consecrsted, 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  Churchmen  might  de- 
sire ;  but  consecration  would  not  miuce  one 
yard  of  earth  differ  from  another,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  right  of  Nonconformists  to 
have  their  own  services  and  their  own  min- 
isters. 

The  same  principles  applied  to  parochial 
cemeteries  would  put  an  end  to  the  incon- 
venient, as  well  as  invidious,  distinctions  be- 
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tween  consecrated  and  unconBecrated  ground 
which  are  now  insisted  upon,  and  one  mor- 
tuary chapel — ^whether  consecrated  or  not — 
would  suffice  for  the  use  of  all  parties. 
Scores  of  difficulties  which  now  embarrass 
incumbents,  parishioners,  and  burial-boards, 
would  either  vanish  or  be  readily  overcome. 
The  clerffy,  who  now  declare  themselves  to 
be  bouna  by  a  sense  of  their  responsibility, 
as  trustees  of  the  parochial  churchyards,  to 
object  to  '  alien  services, '  would  be  relieved 
from  responsibility,  as  well  as  from  duties 
the  discharge  of  which  often  exposes  them 
to  obloquy  and  misconception.  The  con- 
solidation and  amendment  of  the  Burial 
Laws  would  then  be  a  comparativ^y  easy 
process,  and  need  not  occasion  the  slightest 
irritation.  The  whole  matter  of  burial, 
passing  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  into  the  sec- 
ular region,  would  be  dealt  with  with  the 
same-  facility  as  other  matters  which  enter 
into  the  private  and  public  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  what  is  now  known  as  '  the 
Burials  Question/  which  has  excited  and 
divided  successive  generations,  will  exist  in 
the  pages  of  history  alone. 

But  this,  it  may  be  said,  will,  so  far  as 
the  churchyards  are  concerned,  be  disestab- 
lishment. No  doubt,  and  that  fat^  shows 
how  moderate,  after  all,  is  the  *  violent ' 
and  ^  ruthless '  proposal  of  the  Liberation 
Society,  as  embodied  in  Mr.  Morgan's  bill. 
It  would  be  disestablishment  in  the  same 
sense  as  a  long  series  of  measures  affecting 
the  rights  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  privileges  of  its  clergy,  have  during  the 
last  fifty  years  been  measures  of  gr^ual 
disestablishment.  It  would  merely  antici- 
pate by  a  few  years  what  wQl  inevitably 
nappen  when  the  process  is  finally  complet- 
ed. That,  however,  is  not  the  ground  on 
which  we  Sliest  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  bold  measure,  framed  on  the 
lines  now  indicated ;  but  on  the  strictly 
practical  ground,  that  it  would  solve  the 
problem  which  has  so  long  perplexed  public 
men  who  simply  wish  to  do  justice,  and  to 
terminate  what  they  rightly  regard  as  a 
scandal  which  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  Chris- 
tian land — the  conversion  of  the  resting- 
places  of  the  peaceful  dead  into  battle- 
grounds between  political  parties  and  con- 
tending sects. 
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(1.)  A  Hktary  of  Greece^  from  Us  Ckmqueet  hy 
the  Mamane  to  the  Present  Time,  By 
QaoBOB  PiMLAT,  LL.D.  A  New  Edition. 


Revised  throughout,  and  in  ^art  Rewrit- 
ten, with  considerable  Additions,  by  the 
Author,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  F. 
TozBB,  M.A.  Seven  Volumes.  Oxford. 
At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1877. 
(2.)  Griechenland  geographiteh,  geeehiehtlieh^ 
und  euUurhUtoriieh,  van  den  dUeeten  eeiten 
M$  auf  die  gegenieart  in  Monagraphien  darge- 
stdtt,  Herausgegeben  von  HxRicAim 
BnocxHAus.  In  scht  Bftnden.  Sechster 
und  Siebenter  Bftnde.  Von  Professor  Dr. 
C.  HopF.  Leipzig.  F.  A.  Brockhaus. 
1870. 

We  incidentallv  touched  on  the  origin  and 
historical  position  of  the  modem  Greek  peo- 
ple while  dealing  in  a  former  article  with 
their  rivals  and  neighbours,  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Slavonic  race.*  And  we  end- 
ed that  article  with  the  practical  lesson  to  be 
drawn  at  the  present  moment  from  the  past 
history  of  the  two  nations.  We  pointed 
out  the  need  for  Greek  and  Slave  to  for- 
get all  jealousies,  all  differences,  all  mutual 
wrongs,  in  the  common  struggle  with  the 
barbarian  enemy  who  has  so  long  lorded  it 
over  both. of  them.  Since  that  article  was 
written,  no  small  part  of  the  history  of  the 
modem  world  has  been  wrought ;  it  is  in 
tmth  working  so  fast  while  we  write,  that 
we  will  not  at  this  stage  write  one  word 
about  present  affairs,  lest  what  we  write  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article  should  be  proved  to 
be  false  before  we  come  to  the  end  of  it. 
But  besides  the  immediate  political  or  his- 
torical interest,  a  fresh  literary  interest  at- 
taches at  this  moment  to  the  later  fates  of 
the  Greek  people  through  the  publication  of 
a  complete  and  revised  edition  of  the  histori- 
cal works  of  Mr.  Finlay.  Finlay  is  a  writer 
whose  value  has,  slowly  but  surely,  come 
to  be  generally  acknowledged*  In  the  face 
of  many  disadvantages,  internal  and  exter- 
nal, his  writings  have  made  their  way  into 
the  ranks  of  those  books  which  are  altogether 
indispensable  for  the  study  of  their  own 
subjects.  Their  subject  was  one  against 
which  both  scholars  and  what  is  called  the 
'  general  reader  '  had,  on  differient  grounds, 
somewhat  of  a  prejudice.  The  author  lived 
at  the  other  end  of  Europe,  apart  from  the 
political,  the  literary^  or  the  social  circles  of 
any  westem  country.  And,  with  all  their 
sterling  merit,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
books  themselves  were  specially  attractive  in 
style  or  arrangement.  Tne  opening  volume, 
'  Greece  under  the  Romans,'  is  one  of  those 
which  is  fullest  in  materials  for  thought,  but 
it  is  hardly  a  narrative  at  all ;  neither  it  nor 
the  volumes  which  follow,  it  are  books  for 
the  lounger  at  an  idle  moment.     The  '  By- 
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zantiD'e  Empire/  which  followed,  wm  per- 
haps even  less  attractive  to  ordinanr  readers 
of  any  kind.  The  general  public  had  fully 
made  up  its  mind  that  Byzantine  history 
was  of  no  valae  whatever.  It  was  ruled 
that  a  power  which  bore  up  for  a  thousand 
years  against  greater  diflSculties  and  fiercer 
assaults  than  any  other  power  ever  had  to 
strive  against,  must  necessarily  have  been 
weak,  contemptible — ^in  the  favourite  slang, 
*  effete  * — ^from  the  very  beginning.  It  was 
ruled  that  the  men  who  preserved  the  fabric 
of  Roman  administration  through  so  many 
ages,  who  beat  back  the  attacks  of  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  through  so  many  ages, 
who,  after  each  period  of  decay,  brought 
back  a  fresh  period  of  renewed  power  and 
glory,  must  have  been  all  of  them  fools  and 
cowards,  given  up  only  to  luxury  and  sloth. 
It  was  weu  to  get  rid  of  the  very  men  who 
chronicled  such  a  history,  and  a  patriotic 
writer,  in  the  full  frenzy  of  the  Crimean 
TVar,  rejoiced  over  the  supposed  moment 
when  '  the  last  Byzantine  historian  was 
blown  into  the  ur  by  our  brave  allies  the 
Turks.'  ♦  Then  the  subject  of  *  Medisoval 
and  Modem  Greece '  was  hardly  more  at- 
tractive. Most  people  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  any  meaiieval  Greece,  and  modem 
Greece  was  under  a  kind  of  cloud.  Schol- 
ars disliked  it  because  it  was  not  ancient 
Greece  ;  others  disliked  it  because  scholars 
were  supposed  to  fancy  that  it  was  ancient 
Greece.  Before  Unlay  came  Gibbon,  and, 
while  Gibbon's  treatment  of  Byzantine  affairs 
is  a  model  of  nuisterly  compression,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  way  of  treating  the 
subject  Was  likely  to  draw  many  to  its  more 
minute  study.  His  mocldtig  way  of  dealing 
with  Ids  story  never  comes  out  more  strongly 
than  in  the  Byzantine  part  of  it,  often,  it 
must  be  allowed,  under  strong  temptations. 
But  we  may  further  doubt  whether  Gibbon 
really  had  so  clear  a  sense  as  Finlay  had  of 
the  trae  place  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in 
the  general  history  of  the  world.  Gibbon 
started  from  the  West,  Finlay  started  from 
the  East.  Finlay 's  fault  is  rather  the  other 
way  ;  he  seems  sometimes  to  undervalue  the 
early  stages  of  Western  histoiy.  And  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Finlay's  way  of  writ- 
ing is  not  likely  to  become  popular  with  the 
piiblic  at  large  ;  it  sometimes  becomes  weari- 
some even  to  the  ^>ecial  student.  lie  can 
on  occasion  describe  and  narrate  with  clear- 
ness and  vigour,  but,  as  a  rale,  his  narrative 
docs  not  carry  one  on.  And  in  a  great  part 
of  the  story  there  is  unavoidably  much  less 
of  narrative  than  of  general  comment  and 

^  This  noMseoM  appeared  ia  '  Blackwood*s 
Magazine '  in  the  year  18S4  or  thereabouts. 


reflexion.  The  volnmea  again,  though  their 
subjects  are  closely  oonnected  with  one  an- 
other, do  not  form  an  abaolntely  continuoiis 
story.  We  feel  this  more  strongly  now 
that  the  books  which  M>peated  separately, 
under  distinct  titles,  are  Drought  tocetiier  as 
volumes  of  an  unbroken  series.  The  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  volumea  of  the  present  edi- 
tion dame  out  separately  as  *'  The  Byiantine 
and  Greek  Empires,'  ^  Mediisval  Greece  and 
Trebizond, '  and  ^  Greeoe  under  Othoman  and 
Venetian  Domination/  The  story  thus 
parted  off  into  several  aireaas  at  the  time  of 
the  Latin  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1804. 
The  first  volume  of  the  three  formed  a  con* 
tinnous  atory,  aa  the  Empire  of  Nikaia  mnal 
be  looked  on  as  the  continuation  of  the  old 


Bysaatine  Empire,  at  aU  events  as  the 
est  approach  to  a  continuation,  aa  a  link  be^ 
tween  the  old  empire  and  the  restored  em- 
pire  oi  the  Palaiologoi.  But  the  volume 
on  mei&Dval  Greece  and  Trefaiaond  contains 
the  history  of  several  stales  contempbraiy 
witii  the  I^ikaian  and  revived  Byaanttne 
Empires,  including  that  Latin  Empire  of 
Romania  which  f<»m8  the  geographim  link, 
as  the  Empire  6f  Nikaia  forms  toe  national 
link,  between  the  older  and  the  newer  By- 
aantine  powers.  The  last  vohnne  of  theee 
three,  ^  Greece  under  Othoman  and  Vene- 
tian Domination,'  forms  a  continuous  his- 
tory, aa  far  as  a  continuous  history  can  be 
written  of  Ghreece  in  the  nanower  sense, 
from  the  Turkish  conouest  of  Peloponndsoe 
to  the  h^einning  of  tne  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Inis  of  course  takes  in  the  sliort  hat 
very  important  episode  of  Venetian  rule  in 
Peloponndsoe  in  the  enrly  years  of  the  last 
century*  When  these  volumes  q>peared  as 
distinot,  though  closely  related,  wotka^  ve 
were  less  suiprised  if,  as  could  not  fafl,  some 
things  were  told  several  times,  and  some 
things  were  left  out  altogether*  But  it  cer- 
tainly seelns  strange,  now  that  the  volomes 
are  put  together  and  nombeied  aa  h  contin- 
uoua  history  of  Greece  from  the  Roman  con* 
quest  onward,  to  find  only  ocoaaional  and 
inoidental  accounts  of  the  history  of  anch 
important  parts  of  the  Greek  nation  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Crete,  Cyprua,  and  the  so- 
called  Ionian  Islands,  Nay,  in  ii  general 
history  of  the  Greek  nation  we  might  idmoet 
have  looked  for  some  account  of  the  mys- 
terious dying  out  of  the  Greek  tongue  and 
all  else  that  is  Greek  in  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy.  Fmlay  had  a  full  right  to  chooee  hia 
own  subjects,  and,  considenng  the  way  from 
which  he  approached  the  study  of  Greek 
historVf  these  last  were  points  which  were 
not  likely  to  come  very  strongly  home  to 
Um.  But  his  history  of  Greece  under  Ve- 
netian dominiott  is  ooafined  to  Peloponn^sos 
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and  the  islands  of*  the  JEgfB&n.  This  im- 
perfect dealing  with  the  Venetian  power 
does  seem  strange  even  from  Finlay's  own 
point  of  view.  In  fact,  as  the  volumes  first 
appeared,  they  were  a  set  of  independent 
works,  forming  a  nearly  continuoas  nistory. 
Now  that  they  stand  before  us  as  coutina- 
oua  volumes  of  one  work,  we  feel  nu>xe 
strongly  tliat,  though  nearly  complete  and 
nearly  continuous,  uiey  are  not  wholly  so. 

These  difficnlties  are  folly  admitted  in 
Mr.  .Tozer's  preface.  Mr.  Tozer  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  an  editor  in  a  way 
which  cannot  be  surpassed.  No  one  could 
be  better  fitted  for  such  a  work  than  ona  who 
had  long  made  the  geography  of  Greece  and 
all  that  belongs  to  Greece  a  matter  of  spe- 
cial study,  and  who  supplies  some  elements 
in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  which  were 
lacking  in  the  original  author.  Finlay  had 
the  great  fault,  a  fault  inherent  in  lus  na- 
ture, of  writing  without  real  sympathy  for 
his  subject.  The  history  of  the  book  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  history  of  the 
man.  Of  that  history  he  has  himself  given 
us  a  short  sketch,  which  we  wish  had  been 
longer.  But  we  really  learn  more  of  the 
man,  his  character,  and  his  life,  from  a 
crowd  of  incidental  things  which  come  out 
in  the  course  of  his  writings,  than  we  can 
from  his  short  formal  autobiography,  Finlay 
waa  a  philhelldn,  who  played  his  part  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  who,  after 
the  establishment  of  Greece  as  an  independ- 
ent state,  made  Greece  his  home  for  the  rest 
oi  his  days.  We  think  that  we  can  see 
throughout  the  book  a  tendency  to  ^ee  the 
worst  in  everything,  a  certain  pleasure  in 
finding  fault,  and  in  making  use  of  a  sarcastic 
tongue.  If  Finlay  does  not  spare  the 
Greeks,  neither  does  he  ^are  other  people, 
certainly  not  his  own  countrymen.  ]But 
having  most  to  do  with  the  Greeks  both  in 
his  studies  and  in  real  life — and  in  Finlay  *s 
case  study,  and  real  life  were  the  same  thing 
— ^he  naturally  has  more  fault  to  find  with  the 
Greeks  than  with  anybody  else.  Moreover, 
like  other  philhell^nes,  he  hacl  doubtless 
formed  impossible  expectations  of  what  re- 
generate Greece  was  to  do  ;  and  he  was  not 
only  disappointed  but  embittered  at  finding 
that  regenerate  Greece  not  only  did  not  do 
all  that  was  unreasonably  looked  for,  but 
failed  to  do  some  thinfl|8  which  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  looked  for.  And  besides 
these  general  grounds  of  disappoinUnent,  he 
had  personal  grounds  of  quarrel  as  well*  It 
is  at  once  a  general  and  a  personal  ground 
that  he  tried  the  experiment  of  cultivating 
the  Greek  soil  as  a  Greek  landowner,  and 
found;  as  he  tells  us,  that,  through  the  vi- 
cious system  of  taxation  which  free  Greece 


inherited  from  her  Turkish  masters,  to  tilt 
the  soil  of  Greece  was  even  less  profitable 
than  to  write  her  history.  But  Finlay  had 
also  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  government 
of  King  Otho,  which  made  his  name  known 
at  the  time  to  many  who  had  no  notion  who 
it  was  whose  name  they  knew.  We  have 
seen  the  form  of  words,  '  Mr.  Finlay,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Scotch  extraction, '  much  as  if  one 
should  hear  of  '  Mr.  Grote,  a  London 
banker,'  or  '  Mr.  Gibbon,  an  officer  in  the 
Hampshire  militia. '  Now  all  these  personal 
matters  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  leading 
Finlay  to  write  his  history  at  all,  and  they 
also  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  particu- 
lar way  in  which  he  wrote  it.  Finlay  was  a 
student  in  very  early  life  ;  but  his  studies 
lay  rather  in  the  way  of  law  and  political 
economy  than  in  that  of  history  strictly  so 
called.  It  was  the  state  of  things  which  he 
saw  around  him  which  led  him  to  try  to 
trace  that  state  of  things  to  its  causes,  and 
he  found  that  the  investigation  of  those 
causes  carried  him  a  very  long  way  indeed. 
For  the  European  Greek  continent,  it  led 
him  back  to  the  days  of  the  Macedonian  Al- 
exander. In  some  lands  inhabited  by  the 
Greek  nation  it  would  have  carried  him 
back  further  still.  Those  who  knew  some- 
thing of  Finlay  besides  his  published  works, 
knew  that  his  general  view  of  Grecian  his- 
tory was  a  very  wide  one.  In  his  view,  a 
view  from  which  Greek  history  will  some 
day  have  to  be  written,  the  days  of  Perikl^s 
were,  for  the  Greek  race  as  a  .whole,  days 
of  decline  ;  the  work  which  waa  finished 
by  the  Ottoman  Mahomet  had  been  already 
begem  by  the  Lydian  Crcesus.  But  though 
Finlay  quite  grasped  the  place  of  the  Greek 
people  in  the  general  history  of  the  world, 
though  his  first  volume  shows,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other,  how  well  he  d^d  grasp  it  for 
the  ages  with  which  he  waft  immediately 
concerned,  this  view  of  oecumenical  cause 
and  effect  was  not  the  side  of  things  on 
which  he  speeially  loved  to  dwell.  I^d  to 
his  subject  from  its  social  and  economical 
side,  it  is  on  social,  economical,  and  legal 
progress  and  decay  that  he  always  enlarges 
oy  preference.  To  readers  less  versed  in 
such  matters  than  himself  he  sometimes 
seems  to  make  large  inference  from  rather 
scanty  evidence  ;  but  some  allowance  must 
always  be  mado  for  the  insight  of  a  thor- 
oughly able  man  working  at  his  own  special 
sabjects.  We  can  see  for  ourselves  that 
Leo  the  Isaurian  saved  the  Empire  in  a  mo- 
ment of  the  utmost  peril,  and  gave  it  a  new 
lease  of  life,  power,  and  glory.  We  can 
siso  see  that  he  was  aided  in  that  work  by 
the  loss  of  distant  provinces,  which  made 
the  Empire  more  compact,  and  gave  it  for 
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the  fint  time  'some  slight  and  miickiiowl^ 
edged  approach  to  a  natioDal  chaisacter. 
That  besides  all  thisy  he  regenecafted  society 
throughout  his  dominioDs  we  do  not  lor  « 
momeiit  dispute  ;  it  is  made  extremely  Uke- 
ly  by  what  he  certainly  did  j^but  we  have 
to  take  Finlay's  word  for  the  positive  fact. 
But  the  constant  dwelling  on  these  poiBts, 
the  constant  recurrence  to  them  in  the  way 
of  repetition  and  recapitulation,  whUe  the 
great  external  events  are  often  told  with  but 
little  enthusiasm,  certainly  makes  the  book| 
as  a  narrative,  less  attractive  than  it  might 
be.  Yet  Finlay  not  uncommonly  warms^ 
and  brings  out  a  striking  scene  in  vivid  lan- 
guage. We  really  believe  that  it  was  less 
from  lack  of  power  than  from  some  princi* 
pie  of  self-restraint  that  he  has  given  us  less 
of  gn^>hic  narrative  and  description  than 
we  might  have  looked  for. 

But  a  far  greater  fault,  one  which  is  more 
than  a  literary  fault,  one  which  is  likely  to 
do  positive  practical  mischief,  is  his  habit  of 
constant  carping  «nd  sneering — above  all, 
of  carping  and  sneering  at  the  actual  living 
Greece  with  which  he  had  to  do.  Now  we 
fully  believe  that  Finlay  was  in  no  sense  an 
enemy  of  Greece ;  bis  real  position  was 
rather  that  of  a  friend  who  NMired  not  the 
rod.  But  it  was  a  position  which  was  very 
likely  to  be  mistaken  both  by  those  who  felt 
the  rod  and  by  those  who  saw  it  laid  on.  We 
believe  both,  that  all  that  he  .says  ia  liteuUy 
true  and  that  it  was  written  with  the  fullest 
purpose  of  speaking  the  truth*  But  jt  ia 
often  so  put  that  it  might  be  very  con- 
veniently used  for  purposes  of  falsehood. 
The  needful  qpalification  or  explanation  of 
many  a  harah  saying,  the  statement  ol  the 
unavoidable  cause  of  a  fault,  the  clear  asser- 
tion of  the  counterbalancing  merit,  may 
often  be  found  in  some  other  part  of  the 
book,  but  it  is  seldom  foand  in  the  place 
where  it  is  immediately  needed.  It  fol- 
lows that  Finlay'a  geneial  judgement  of  the 
Greeks,  as  inferred  from  particuhir  pasaiges» 
seems  harsher  than  it  really  was.  And 
when  we  light  on  a  passage  written  in  one 
spirit,  on  some  little  passionate  or  sarcastic 
outburst  of  [^leen,  and  when  we  come  pages 
on  to  a  passage  written  in  a  more  kindly 
and  generous  spirit,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
the  author  has  contradicted  himself.  In 
most  cases  there  is  no  real  contradiction  ; 
only  the  two  judgomenta  should  not  have 
been  separated  ;  they,  should  have  been 
brought  together  to  qualify  one  another. 
Sometimes  he  does  bring  the  two  together. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  passage  in  the  author's 
preface,  where  he  speaks  of  Greece  nnder 
Ottoman  and  Venetian  rule. 

Nations  have,  perhaps,  perpetuated  their 


existence  in  an  eq[uaUy  degraded*  fK)sition ; 

but  histonr  offers  no  other  example  of  a.nation 
which  had  sunk  to  such  a  state  of  debasement 
making  a  successful  effort  to  recover  its  inde- 
pendence. 

The  first  clause,  taken  by  itself,  is  a  bit- 
ter sarcasm,  not  literally  untrue,  but  sare  to 
convey  a  very  untrue  impression.  The  sec- 
ond restores  the  balance.  The  debasement 
and  degradation  of  a  nation  which  could  do 
what  the  Greeks  did  may  have  been  very 
low,  as  far  as  all  external  relations  and  ap- 
pearances went ;  but  the  result  shows  that 
the  debasement  and  degradation  were  mere- 
ly sQpet^ial. 

We  believe  indeed  that  Finlay  never,  says  a 
hard  saying  against  Greece  to  which  the  anti- 
dote might  not  be  found  in  his  own  writings. 
The  hard  sayings  too  come  for  the  most  part 
casually  ana  often  iirelevantly,  while  the 
passages  which  tell  the  other  way  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  deliberate  judgement,  and  often 
read  as  if  they  were  purposely  meant  as 
an  atonement  for  any  passing  fits  of  pettish 
humour.    The  volume  on  Othoman  and  Ve- 
netian domination  winds  up  with  a  weighty 
justification  of  the  Greek  Revolution  as  ne- 
cessary and  well-timed,  such  as  might 'satisfy 
the  most  zealous  of  Hellenes  or  philhell^es. 
It  is  plain  by  passages  like  this  that  the 
man's  higher  and  truer  nature  speaks.     Yet 
we  fear  that  there  is  a  class  of  readers  with 
whom  the  transient  bit  of  spiteful  sarcasm 
will  go  for  more  than  the  solemn  judge- 
ment.    There  is  another  class  of  passages 
which  arte  liable  to  be  misapplied  in  the 
some  way,  passages  where  Rnlay  contrasts 
Tnrks  and  Greeks  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Turks.     He  is  fond  of  talldng  of  the  *  moral 
superiority,'  sometimes  even  the  '  superior 
morality '  of  the  Ottomans  at  the  time  of 
their  conquest,  sometimes  as  specially  con- 
trasted with   the  Greeks,  sometimes  with 
the  whole  body  of  Christian  nations  whom 
they  subdued.     Now,  whatever  we  say  of 
the  •  superior  morality*  of  the  Turk  — an 
odd  phrase^  and  specially  liable  to  be  mis- 
undentood — ^there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
*'  moral  superiority  '  of  the  Ottomans  under 
their  great  Sultans  must  be  fully  acknowl- 
edged.    It  was  not  by  sheer  brute  force  that 
the  Ottomans  subdued  all  the  nations,  Chris- 
tian and  Mussiifanan,  which  they  did  sub- 
due.    It  was  by  virtue  of  qualities  which 
may  in  themselves  be  fairly  called  moral, 
though   whether  they  deserve  moral  ap- 
probation or   not  depends  wholly  on  the 
use  to  which  they  are  put*     Order,  disci- 
pline, steadiness  of  purpose,  a  rule  which  in 
its  eariv  days  was  oetter  than  that  of  any 
other  Mussulman  power  and  of  not  a  few 
Christian  powen,  were  the  means  whereby 
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the  small  following  of  Ertoffiul  grew  into 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  When  the  only 
choice  is  between  one  despotism  and  an* 
other,  the  strong  despotism  is  better  than 
the  weak  one.  And  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Ottoman  power  is  that,  under  the  wonder- 
ful Buceesaion  of  its  great  Sultans^  it  re- 
mained pre-eminently  a  strong  power  longer 
than  any  other  Eastern  despotism  ever  did. 
We  can  qnite  believe  that  in  many  cases 
submission  to  the  Ottoman  was«f  elt  as  a  re- 
lief.  But  it  should  be  remembered  why  it 
was  felt  to  be  a  relief.  A  land  which  passed 
under  the  regular  dominion  of  the  buHan 
was  at  least  better  off  than  a  land  which  was 
nominally  free,  but  into  which  the  Sultan 
ever  and  anon  made  a  raid  to  carry  oiff 
slaves.  One  cannot  help  feeling  a  kind  of 
turn  when  Mr.  Finlay  teUs  ^b»  tale  of  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  with  hardly  any  show 
of  sympathy,  when  he  makes  a  kind  of 
panc^ric  on  Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  when 
he  says  that  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Empire  was  felt  as  a  relief.  This  last 
saying  is  unpleasant,  but  we  can  fuUy 
believe  it.  When  the  Empire  had-^save 
its  outlying  possessions  in  Peloponndsoe 
— -dirunk  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  imperial  city,  it  had  become  a  mere 
survival,  which  offered  no  protection,  no 
hope,  to  the  lands  which  were  already 
under  the  Turk.  Yet  as  long  as  Constan- 
tinople remained  unconquered,- the  dominion 
of  the  Turk  could  not  be  looked  on  as  fully 
established  ;  he  would  always  feel  that  there 
was  still,  in  the  midst  of  his  dominions  a 
power  which  a  large  pait  of  his  subjects 
looked  to  as  the  only  lawful  authority,  and 
which  might  ever  be  the  centre  of  disaffec- 
tion to  his  own  rule.  The  Empire  of  Trebi- 
zond,  contemptible  as  were  its  rulers,  paltry 
as  its  end  seema  bende  the  heroic  tragedy  of 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  was  a  more  real 
thing,  and  its  conquest  was  a  greater  loss  to 
Christendom  and  the  Greek  nation*,  than  the 
Empire  of  New  Rome.  Finlay,  at  the  last 
staee  of  his  Byzantine  histoiy,  speaks  of 
Mimomet  in  terms  of  honour  which  draw 
forth  a  protest  from  Mr.  Toxer  ;  but  if  we 
separate  greatness  from  goodness,  no  pane- 
gyric can  be  too  high  for  the  conqueror  of 
the  two  empires ;  and,  as  usual,  Finlay  sup«> 
plies  the  antidote  in  other  parts  of  thework, 
though  not  in  the  place  where  it  is  wanted. 
The  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  Mahomet  stand 
out  in  strong  colours  in  varioua  parts  of  the 
volume  on  Othoman  Domination.  So  Fin- 
lay tells  us,  what  we  have  often  heard  from 
smaller  people  than  Finlay,  that  ibr  a  long 
time  the  rule  of  the  Turk  was  more  tolerant 
than  any  rule  in  Western  Europe,  and  lihnt 
the  particular  crimes  of  this  or  that  Sultan 


can  be  pandleied  in  the  crimes  of  this  or 
that  Christian  monarch.  Hie  literal  truth 
of  these  statements  cannot  be  denied,  but 
we  can  accept  them  only  with  the  qualifica- 
tions which  have  lately  been  made  over  and 
over  again.  The  contemptuous  toleration 
which  the  Turk  extends  to  all  Christian 
sects  is  undoubtedly  better  than  the  direct 
persecution  which  one  Christian  sect  has 
often  infiicted  on  anotiier.  But  the  Turk, 
unless  he  forsakes  the  Mahometan  law,  can 
never,  even  in  theory,  give  anything  better 
than  contemptuous  toleration,  while  in  prac- 
tice he  commonly  gives  something  much 
worse.  Those  Christian  governments  wMoh 
once  persecuted  have  now  given  up  direct 
persecution,  and  have  advanced,  some  faster, 
some  more  slowly,  towards  that  perfect  re- 
ligious equality  which  the  Turk  can  never 
give.  In  short,  the  answer  must  be  made 
which  has  been  made  a  hundred  times  al- 
ready, that  while  the  Christian  powers,  how- 
ever nmch  they  may  still  have  to  mend,  have 
actually  mended  a  great  deal,  the  Turk  has 
mended  in  noting,  but  has  got  worse  and 
worse.  It  is  only  in  appearance  that  any 
statement  of  Finlay's  needs  such  an  answer, 
but  in  appearance  some  statements  of  his  do 
need  it.  Again  he  himself  supplies  the  an* 
tidote.  No  one  brings  out  more  clearly 
than  he  does  the  horrible  state  into  which 
Ottoman  rule  fell  when  it  began  to  be  weak 
as  well  as  wicked.  Especially  he  shows  in 
many  places  with  extraordinary  force  that, 
while  a  pure  administration  of  justice  was 
one  of  the  virtues  which  the  Byzantine  Em- 
piiB  clat^e  to  longest,  even  when  it  had 
greatiy  decayed  in  many  ways,  a  corrupt 
administration  of  justice — if  the  name  jus- 
tice be  not  misapplied— was  one  of  the  first 
vices  whidi  affected  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
even  while  much  of  its  early  greatness  still 
hung  i^out  it. 

In  peaking,  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  of 
MediiBval  and  Modem  Greece,  it  could  not 
be  out  of  plaee  to  speak  at  some  length  of 
so  great  a  work  on  the  subject,  one  whose 
reappearance  at  the  present  moment  is  in  it- 
self so  opportune,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
likely  to  be  mischievous  in  the  hands  of  the 
unlearned  and  unstable.  Those  who  care 
to  go  more  into  detail,  especially  about  the 
Frankish  times* '  of  Greece,  must  go  to 
Hopf 's  history  of  the  period,  which  forms 
one  of  the  monographies  in  Broekhaus's 
*  Griechenland.'  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  told  us 
in  the  *  Contemporary  Review  '  that  few  of 
us  are  likely  to  read  Hopf  through.  It 
may  be  bo  :  Hopf  is  certainly  not  so  jaunty 
a  writer  as  Mr.  Mahaffy  ;  but  we  feel  sum 
tiiat  theie  waa  no  tinae  in  Hopf 's  life  when 
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he  thought  that  Fiancaeco  MoroAini  built 
th^  doeai  tower  at.  Athena.  We  referred 
caflually  to  Hopf  a  book  while  speaking  of 
the  Slarea  and  their  Bettlements  in  Qveecon 
Hui  aigument  against  FaUmerayer  is  oertain-^ 
ly  a  triumphant  piece  of  reasoning.  And, 
since  we  had  ta  deld  with  that  questioa,  we 
have  got  some  stages  nearer  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  feat  which  Mr.  MahaSy 
looks  on  so  nearly  impoasible.  Hopf 's  book 
is  one  of  those  books  which,  if  they  do  not 
tell  you  all  that  can  be  said  about  the 
matter  in  hand,  at  least  set  all  the  facts 
about  the  matter  before  us.  We  see  that 
Mn  Toaer  has  made  good  use  of  Hopf  ia 
his  few  and  well-placed  notes,  sometimes 
to  cohfirm,  sometimes  to  coirect,  his  au- 
thor. 

The  history  of  the  Bysautine  Empire  and 
the  history  of  the  modem  Greek  nation  we 
in  idea  two  quite  distinct  subjects.  In 
practice  neither  history  ean.be  told  without 
uingiaig  in  a  good  deal  of  the  other,  and  at 
some  stages  the  two  become  almost  the 
same  thing.  -  In  none  of  the  transfers  of  the 
Roman  capital,  down  to  that  greatest  traas- 
fer  which  planted  a  New.  Rome  by  the  Bos* 
porofr^ia  ncHie  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ro* 
man  £mpire,  down  to  that  which  finally 
severed  Uie  Empire  of  Charles  and  the 
Empite  of  £ir6ne — did  any  one  east  of 
the  Hadriatic  eonoeive  that  a  Greek  state 
was  being  called  into  being.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  process  the  idea  would  not 
have  occurred  to  any  one  west  of  the  Had- 
rialic.  When  Oonstaatine  decreed  that  the 
M^gariaa  Byzantium  should  become  the 
chief  aeatr  of  his  empire,  he  deemed  that  he 
was,  as  ii^am  one  side  he  truly  waa^  found* 
ii^^  a  New  Rome.  He  never  dreamed  that 
he  was  creating  a  Greek  city,  which  should, 
as  the  abiding  homo  of  Greek  literature  and 
culture,  more  than  supplant  Pergamos  and 
Ajitioch  and  Alexandria^  No  writer,  Greek 
or  Latin,  would  have  distinguished  the  do* 
minions  of  Valens  from  those  of  V alentinian 
as  a  Greek  power.  The  domiBions  of  Eir^nd 
weie  freely  spokea  of  as  a  Greek  power  by 
enemies  and  rivals,  but  the  name  was  in- 
dignantly rejected  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
applied.  The  modem  Gheeek  nation,  the 
artificial  Greek  nation,  the  Greek  nation 
formed  by  adoption  and  assimilation,  is  iU 
tniih  far  older  than  the  Bysantine  Empire  ; 
but  it  was  the  existence  of  the  Bytantine 
Empire  which  helped  it  to  take  its  special 
hist^cal  position.  By  the  modern  or  arti- 
ficial Greek  nation  we  understand .  some- 
thing of  which  the  original  Hellenic  nation  is 
the  kemely  but  which  has  spread  far  beyond 
the  original  Hellenic  nation.   We  understand 


all  those  who,  whether  of  true  Hellenic  de* 
scent  or  not,  have  adapted  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  Greek  national  feelings.  To  this 
we  must  for  many  ages  past  add  an  adhesion 
to  the  Greek  form  of  Christianity,  that  form 
which  specially  insists  on  being  Orthodox,  aa 
the  Latin  form  specially  insists  on  being 
Catholic.  Such  a  definition  of  course  could 
not  arise  till  Christianity  had  first  arisen  and 
then  had  split  asunder.  For  several  ages 
we  must  denne  the  Greeks  as  those  who  at 
once  spoke  the  Greek  tongue  and  professed 
the  Orthodox  r^igion.  I^ins  and  Mossul* 
mans,  thou^  of  the  purest  Hellenic  de- 
scent, must,  during  those  ages,  be  held  to 
have  forfeited  the  name.  Our  definition  is 
in  tratii  veiy  like  all  defifkitions  of  nations  and 
races  :  it  starts  from  natural  descent,  bat  it 
admits  adoption  as  the  equivalent  of  natural 
descent.  A&  we  said  whto  dealing  with  Fidl- 
meiayer's  theory,  the  fact  that  Uie  Hellenic 
nation. absorbed  many  Slavonic,  Albanian, 
and  Bouman  elements,  implies  that  there  was 
an  original  Hellenic  nation  to  absorb  them. 
In  short,  when  we  speak  of  the  later  Greek 
nation  as  an  artificial  nation,  we  must  re- 
member that  most  other  nations  are  artificial 
in  the  same  sense,  some  in  the  same  degree, 
though  the  history  of  the  later  Greek  na- 
tion causes  its  artificial  character  to  appear 
more  prominently  than  in  most  other  cases. 
One  singular  feature  of  our  present  atory 
is  that  while  we  speak,  as  w^  have  thus  be^n 
doing,  of  a  Greek  name  and  a  Greek  nation, 
the  name  and  the  nationality  were  for  many 
ages  unkniown  or  unacknowledged  by  those 
who  belonged  to  it.  This  is  the  special 
Phenomenon  of  our  ease  ;  it  arises  from  the 
nistorioal  connexion  between  the  later  or  arti- 
ficial Greek  nation  and  that  eastern  diviaion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  which  it  is  often  oon- 
venient  to  speak  of  as  Byiantine.  The 
Greek  for  a  long  time  knew  himself  by  no 
name  but  that  <^  Mamam.  The  modem  use 
of  the  ntfme  HeUtn^  thoujich  both  justified 
by  oircumstancea  and  now  fixed  by  usage^ 
is,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  a  purely 
lit^»ry  revival  of  very  late  times<  The 
name  which  we  comifcionly  apply  to  the  na- 
tion, its  Latin  name  Gr€Beu$  or  bhrmky  what- 
ever its  origin,  has  this  advantage,  that 
though  it  has  never  been  more  than  faintly 
acknowledged  by  the  nation  itself,  it  haa 
been,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  4imes» 
iontinuously  apphed  to  the  nation  by  other 
nations.  Throi4hotit  a  long  part  of  f  inlay 's 
story  the  power  which  sat  at  Constantasiaple 
called  itself  Roman  and  w»s  by  others  called 
Oreeh.  ^Ajid  both  names  were  true  from 
different  points  of  view.  But  Mellmic  it 
was  not  called  by  itself  nor  by  anybody  else, 
nor  could  the  name  faa^e  been  tme  from  any 
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point  of  View  except  the  Bingie  one  of  Un- 
goflge,  which  was  eqnaHy  expressed  hy  the 
name  Greek,  Hellas  was  the  country  of  a 
▼ery  small  part  indeed  of  the  artificial  Greek 
nation,  and  every  Christian  shrank  from  the 
name  of  Hellin,  which,  from  the  New  Testa* 
ment  onwards,  implied  adherence  to  the  <M. 
pagan  faith.  While  the  nations  of  West- 
ern £nrope  grew  by  a  process  which  cut 
^tem  off  from  the  Western  Bmpire,  the 
later  Greek  nation  grew  by  a  process  which 
bomid  it  up  more  and  more  with  the  East^ 
em  Empire,  and  which  for  a  whfle  made  it 
tile  same  thing  as  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
Roman  name  therefore  lived  on  » the  namie 
df  the  power  which,  if  it  was  Greek  by 
speech,  was  Roman  by  unbroken  political 
inheritance.  And  when  that  power  was 
^lit  asunder,  Roman  still,  even  under  Turk* 
ish  bondage,  remained  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion on  the  lips  of  its  own  people,  till  the 
eireumstainces  of  the  War  of  Independence 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  it  brought  back 
the  Hellenic  name  tA  a  conscious  revival. 

Bat  if  it  was  through  its  union  with  the 
Eastern  Empire  of  Rome  that  the  later  Greek 
nation  finally  took  its  definite  place  in -his- 
tory, the  beginnings  of  that  nation  are  to  be 
sought  for  ages  before  there  was  on  EastetH 
Roman  Empire  or  a  Roman  Empire  at  all. 
As  Finlay's  subject^  if  we  count  it  to  be  the 
iMjstory  of  Greeks  under  foreign  rule,  begins 
with  the  Lydian  conquest  of  the  Greel»  of 
Asia,  so  his  subject,  if  we  connt  it  to  be  the 
history  of  the  later  Greek  nation,  begins 
with  the  settlements  which  flAt  planted 
Gi^ks  in  Asia.  For  the  beginnings  of 
those  settlements  we  haive  to  go  back  very 
far  indeed.  As  the  first  glimpse»  of  the 
process  which  changed  ancient  Greek  into 
modem  may  bo  seen  in  the  language  of  Ho- 
mer, sd  the  first  glimpses  of  the  process  out 
of  which  the  modem  Greek  nation  grew 
Inay  be  seen  in  the  tale  of  Homer.  The 
CaiEilogue  in  the  Iliad  distinctly  shows  us 
the  work  of  colonization  at  a  stage  when  it 
was  at  work  iil  the  islands,  but  when  it  hitd 
not  yet  reached  the  Asiatic  continent.  With 
Greek  colonization  the  modem  Greek  nation 
began,  the  nation  formed  by  an  HeUenic 
centre  gathering  airound  It  elements  which 
were  merely  Hellenized.  Grote  often  points 
out  that  in  the  colonies  wci  are  nowhere 
deling  with  Greeks  of  absolutely  pure  blood. 
We  are  dealing  with  Greeks  who  have  been 
modified  by  intermarriage  with  barbarian 
neighbours  and  subjects^  and  by  the  admis- 
sion' into  their  potttital  communities  of  bar- 
barian neighbours  and  subjects  who  had 
adopted  the  Greek  language  and  culture. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  process  which 
may  be  fated  to  go  on  further  still,  but  the 


last  greUt  development  of  which  was  when 
the  Albanians  and  Wallachs*  of  Greece 
threw  in  their  lot  wi^  the  time  Greeks  in 
the  W^ar  of  Ind^endence.  No  doubt,  as  in 
later  thnes,  the  process  was  eaMer  and  faster 
in  some  countries  and  harder  mid  slower  in 
Others  ;  bntthe  resdlt  in  the  end  was  that  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  the  lands 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean  became  Greek 
by  adoption,  in  addition  to  that  large  part 
which  .was  Greek  by  descent.  The  Greek 
nation,  in  the  later  sense,  Greek  by  speech, 
culture,  and  fueling,  whether  Greek  by 
bldod  or  not,  had  begun  to  be  formed.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  nation  thus 
formed  was  ist  scattered  nation.  It  had  no 
continuous  territory.  Nowhere,  save  in  old 
Greece  and  in  Sicily,  did  a  Hellenic  or  Hel- 
lenized poptilation  occupy  any  considerable 
unbroken  extent  of  country.  Elsewhere  the 
Greek  settlements  were  made  up  of  islands, 
peninsulas,  and  detached  pieces  of  coast. 
It  was  only  where  two  seas  came  very  near 
toge^er  that  they  anywhere  stretched  from 
sea  to  sea. 

While  the  Greek  colonies  led  to  this  pro* 
cess  of  Hellenization,  of  adoption  of  stran- 
ffers  wit^n  the  Greek  pale,  at  a  vast  num- 
ber of  points  from'  the  roots  of  Caucasus  to 
the  pillars  of  H^cald^s,  another  series  of 
events  opened  a  wider  field  for  the  cartying 
out  of  the  same  process  in  another  shape. 
The  distinction  between  Greek  and  baroa- 
rian,  so  shaiply  drawn  in  most  ports,  was 
le^  sharply  dmwn  than  elsewhere  on  the 
northern  h^ntier  of  Greece  itsetf.  The 
Epeirot  and  Mkeedonian  lands  were  thor- 
owhly  Bellemsed  long  before  they  passed 
under  the  Romltn  domimon.  Mncedonia 
was  '  acknowledged  as  a  Greek  kingdom  ; 
Bpeitos  WHS  still  more  fully  admitted  into 
the  Hellenic  world'  fas  a  Greek  federal  com- 
monwealth. Here  we  are  brought  on 
ffround  which  is  tdudied  by  controversies, 
not  omly  of  the  present  time,  but  of  the 
present  hour.  That  Greece^— as  yet  enriaved 
Greece,  rf  SovKtf  '£XA;tf5'-i-stretches  far 
beyond  the  older  boundaries  of  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia,  no  man  donbts,  though  there  is 
a  great  and  most  formidable  practical  doubt 
how  far  it  now  stretches.  No  man  doubts 
that  the  frontier  of  the  lund  which  was 
Greek  at  least  by  adoption  once  stretched  as 
far  to  the  north  as  thd  Macedonianldn^dom 
stretchedw     The  Question  is,  How  far  has  it 

^'*  It  must  he  remembered  that  those  whom 
the  Greeks  call  WaHachs  (B^;t^)  call  t^iemsi^Ives 
Romans  or  BmumM^'-wiX  tJie  baifianms  *  Rou- 
manian' of  the  newspapers,  whleh  is  like 
*  Lombordian/  which  we  nave  seen,  and  '  Nor- 
mandian '  and  '  Germanlan,'  which  we  etpect 
to  see. 
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fallen  back  from  that  pointf  No  man 
doubts  that  whatever  remains  Macedonian^ 
or  has  become  Macedonian,  has  remained  or 
has  become  Ghreek ;  the  question  is,  How 
much  has  ceased  to  be  Macedonian  and  has 
become  Slave  f  * 

We  are  now  bronght  to  the  starting-point 
of  Finlay's  work.  His  history  of  the  tnod- 
em  Greek  nation  begins  with  the  Macedo* 
nian  conquests.  The  elfect  of  those  con- 
quests was  to  carry  yet  further  the  process 
which  the  Greek  colonies  had  begun.  The 
Greek  tongue,  Greek  literature,  Greek  cul- 
ture, were  carried  over  a  laige  pari  of  the 
earth  where  the  original  inhabitants  were 
no  way  Greek  by  descent.  Here  comes  in 
the  main  point  of  difference  between  the 
point  of  view  of  Grote  and  that  of  Finlay, 
— ^the  difference  between  the  historian  of  in- 
dependent Greece  and  the  historian  of  en- 
slaved Greece.  Grote  cannot  bring  himself 
to  bdieve  that  anything  worthy  to  boar  the 
Greek  name  was  planted  anywhere  by  Alex- 
ander or  his  successors.  His  subject  was  a 
political  history  of  the  Greek  common- 
wealths, and  he  can  see  nothing  worthy  to 
be  called  Hellenization  where  the  old  politi- 
cal freedom  did  not  exist.  It  would  be  a 
poor  answer  to  say  that,  in  some  exceptional 
cases  something  very  like  the  old  Greek  po- 
litical freedom  did  arise  in  lands  far  away 
from  Old  Greece.  Seleukeia,  for  instance, 
long  remained  a  Greek  commonwealth  on 
the  borders  of  the  Roman  and  the  barbarian 
worid,  almost  as'  Cherson  remained  for  a  far 
longer  lime  a  Greek  commonwealth,  living 
on  by  the  furthest  border  of  European  dv* 
Diaataon.  But  in  a  wider  view  of  oscumeni- 
cal  history,  which  laments  the  fall  of  politi- 
cal freedom  but  which  cannot  admit  that  the 
fall  of  political  freedom  brings  national  exist* 
enceto  an  end,  thepoint  where  Grote'e  sub- 
ject stops  becomes  the  beginning  of  the|wider, 
if  less  brilliant,  subject  of  Finlay .  From  the 
time  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  Greek 
immigrants  from  Old  Greece,  and  Macedo- 
nians who  had  thoroughly  adopted  Greek 
culture,  formed  a  considerable  part^  and  the 
dominant  part,  of  the  inhabitants  ci  a  large 
part  of  the  East.  Where  there  was.  the 
groundwork  of  Greek  colonization  to  go 
upon»  the  work  seems  to  have  been  thor-* 
oughly  dmie.  A  large  part  of  Asia  Minor 
was  really  Helleniaed :  new  Greek  cities 
arose  alongside  with  the  old  ones  ;  the  king- 
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*  We  have  spoken  on  tills  point  In  the  srticle 
on  the  Southern  Slaves,  p.  89.  It  most  be 
remembered  that  in  Byasntine  use  the  name 
MacedMuan  came  to  mean  Slavonia  Basil  the 
Macedonian  and  his  sncoesaon  knew  how  to 
turn. their  ambiguous  name  to -their  own  advas* 
tage. 


'  dom  of  Fergamos  became  part  of  the  imme- 
diate Greek  world,  just  like  Macedonia  and 
Epeiros.  In  the  more  distant  lands,  where 
there  was  no  groundwork  of  Greek  colonisa- 
tion to  build  upon,  and  where  there  were 
ancient  systems  of  religion  and  civUisstion 
which  no  foreign  influence  could  sweep  away, 
the  work  of  Hellenization  to<^  place,  just  as 
in  the  days  of  the  <^d  colonial  settlements, 
only  at  particular  points.  Macedonian-^ 
that  is  for  our  purposes  Greek — ^kings 
reigned  over  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  their 
capitals,  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  became 
the  greatest  of  Greek  cities.  But  they  were 
Greek  colonies  in  foreign  lands,  in  Isndi  too 
where  the  condiDion  of  the  native  races  did 
not  allow  them  to  submit  to  Hellenic  adop- 
tion. In  these  lands  Greek  culture  remained 
an  exotic  :  it  lay  on  the  surface,  and  did  not 
penetrate  the  mass.  And  the  fact  that  it 
did  so,  that  it  prevailed  to  the  extent  which 
it  did  and  not  beyond  that  extent,  are  im- 
portant facts  in  the  later  history  both  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  ofUhe  Greek  nation. 
And  again,  besides  the  Macedonian  king- 
doms, we  muflt  not  forget  those  native  pow- 
ers which  put  on  a  greater  or  less  show  of 
Greek  culture.  Such  was  Bithynia ;  snch 
was  the  mightier  Pontos.  Mithridstds  wss 
an  OrientsI,  a  true  Sultan,  a  man  of  the 
same  type  as  the  greatest  of  the  Ottomsn 
Sultans.  Like  them,  he  knew  how  to  em- 
ploy Greeks,  Greek  culture,  and  Greek  skul, 
for  his  own  purposes.  His  birthplace  and 
capital  was  the  Greek  SindpS  ;  his  generilB 
generally  bear  Gre^  names ;  Greek  citieB 
accepted  hia  alliance.  Asiatic  as  he  was, 
short-lived  aa  was  his  power,  his  career  also, 
as  well  as  those  of  Alexander,  Seleukos,  snd 
Ptolemy,  must  have  done  something  for  the 
Helleniaation  of  the  Eastern  worM.  He, 
like  them,  helped  to  build  up  that  firm  bar" 
rier  of  European  power  in  Asia  before 
which  the  might  of  the  Saracen  failed,  snd 
which  it  needed  the  Turk  to  overthrow.* 

The  next  stage  is  that  at  which  Fin- 
lay  begins  his  more  detailed  examination. 
By  very  gradual  steps  the  whole  Greek 
world,  in  Greeee  and  out  of  it,  wss  swsl- 
lowed  up  in  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The 
gradual  nature  of  the  process  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind.  No  error  can  be  greater 
than  that  of  thinking  that  Greece  was  con- 
quered at  a  blow  in  b.c.  146,  or  any  other 
year«    To  say  nothing  of  Sicily  and  South- 
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*  In  what  degree  the  Plnrthlan  kings  hadje- 
ceived  anv  tincture  of  Qxeek  culture  ham 
concerns  the  history  of  the  Greek  nsHoo.  wU 
less  does  the  far-oii  Greek  dynasty  in  Bactns, 
known  to  us  only  from  its  coins.  These  thmga 
form  part  of  the  genera!  history  of  the  IW*^- 
imnu,  but  they  hardly  bear  on  our  subject. 
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em  Italy,  which  ought  not  to  he  forgotten, 
a  considerahie  part  of  Greece  itaelf  had  he^i 
^redneedto  practical  sabjection*  long  before,  a 
oonaiderahk  part  kepton  a  nominid  freedom 
k>ng  after.  A  nnmber  of  Greek  states^  Byzan^ 
tinm  among  them,  were  first  formally  incor- 
porated with  the  Empire  by  Yeapasian. 
Cherson,  far  away  on  its  peninsula,  kept  on 
the  old  relation,  an  ally  rattier  than  a  subject, 
till  the  reign  of  Theophilos  in  the  ninth  cen^ 
tnry.  And  we  may  believe  that  many  a 
Greek  city,  nominally  as  free  as  Cherson,  but 
w^ose  geographical  position  did  not  allow  it 
to  maintain  the  same  practical  freedom  as 
Cherson,  sank  insensibly  from  the  rank  of 
an  independent  ally  to  the  condition  of  a 
subject  municipality,  and  fingered  on,  with^ 
ont  any  formal  act  of  annexation,  till  even 
municipal  freedom  perished  among  the  oen* 
tndinng  dianges  of  Justinian.  Snch^  we 
may  be  tempted  to  suspect;  was  the  case 
wiUi  Athens  herself,  the  city  which  num< 
bered  Hadrian  among  her  archons  and  Con- 
stantine  among  her  generals.  But,  step  by 
step,  whether  with  or  without  formal  an- 
nexation, all  the  lands  which  were  originally 
Greek,  which  had  become  Greek  by  adop- 
tion, or  which  had  been  brought  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  under  Greek  influences,  be- 
came, under  whatever  form,  parts  of  the 
Roman  dominion.  And  here  we  must  no- 
tice that,  in  the  lands  with  which  we  have 
now  most  to  do,  the  lands  east  of  the  Had« 
riatic,  the  Roman  dominion  itself  became  a 
most  powerful  means  of  extendii^  Greek 
inffaiences^  It  is  no  uncommon  result  of  a 
second  conquest  to  confirm  in  some  sort  the 
effects  of  an  earlier  one.  Whatever  the  fiist 
conquest  leaves  of  the  yet  eariier  state  of 
things  is  often  trodden  out  by  the  second* 
The  Roman  conquest  would  of  itself  help 
fnither  to  tread  out  such  traces  of .  earlier 
i^eech  or  earlier  national  life  as-had  lived 
ondn  Asia  Minor  through  Greek  colonisa- 
tion and  Macedonian  conquest.  But  the 
Roman  conquest  acted  in  another  and  more 
direct  way.  Wherever  the  later  Roman 
went,  if  he  carried  with  him  the  dominion 
and  the  law  of  Rome,  he  also  carried  with 
him  the  art  and  the  ctdttvation  of  Greece. 
If  he  took  with  him  Latin  as  the  tongne  of 
government  and  warfare,  he  also  took  with 
him  Greek  as  the  language  of  philosophy 
and  general  culture.  The  double  ehatae- 
ter,  lMvl  and  Greek,  of  the  emperors  of 
tiie  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  had  its  fore- 
shadowing in  the  days  of  Hadrian  and  Mar- 
cus. At  an  earli^  time  the  New  Testament 
itself,  and  our  other  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  Idumnan  rule  in  Palestine,  show  how 
much  that  was  Greek  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Roman  conquerors  and  their  vassal  kings. 


In  the  west  of  Europe  the  case  was  differ- 
ent ;  there  Rome  pknted  her  own  tongue 
and 'all  that  belonged- to  her;  Greek  -life 
and  Greek  '^eech  in  the  end>  died .  oat, 
though  slowly  indeed^  in  the  lands  of  the 
West,  in  the  lands  east  of  the  Hadrtatic 
Roman  influences  in  no  way  rooted  up  or 
counterworked  Greek  influences,  bnt  rather 
gave  them '  a  further  hold.  The  Gaul 
learned  to  call  himself  a  Roman  and  to 
prove  his  Roman  character  by  his  use  of  the 
Roman  q>eech.  The  Greek  too  learned  to 
caU  himself  a  Roman,  but  he  continued  the 
Qse  of  his  own  speech  till  a  time  came  when 
the  Greek  tongue  itsdf  was  known  as  Ro- 
man.* 

The  darkest  days  of  Greece  before  the 
movements  of  nations  began  which  gave  rise 
to  modem  Europe  was  the  time  from  the 
destrtmtion  of  Corinth  to  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial  power  at  Rome.f  Bendes 
the  state  of  utter  decay  and  exhaustion  into 
whfch  the  land  fell,  Greece  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  were,  fint  the  soene  of  the 
war  with  Mithridat^,  then  t^e  chosen  bat- 
tle-fldd  of  the  Roman  civil  wars.  The  old 
Athenian  stock  seems  to  have  pretty  well 
perished  beneath  the  hand  of  Sulla ;  yet 
Athens  remained  a  free  city,  and  she  pres- 
ently began  to  live  a  new  life,  a  life  of 
many  centuries,  in  her  chaiacter  of  the  chief 
university  of  the .  Roman  Empire.  And 
Greece  in.  general  under  the  imperial  domin- 
ion seems  to  have  begun  a  new  era  of  com- 
parotire  prosperity. .  The  next  great  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  Hellas  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  is  the  invasion  of  Alarid  in  a.d. 
895,  the  point  with  which  the  history  of 
Hopf  begins.  But  we  must  here  stop  to 
draw  the  ^needful  distinction,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  point  out  the  points  of  close 
comiexion,  between  the  Greek  nation,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  there  can  now  be  said 
to  be  a^reek  nation,  and  the  Eastern  Ro- 
man Empire.  Afl<  we. have  already  said, 
those  who  transferred  the  seat  of  Roman 
dominion  to  Constantinople,  those  who 
divided  the  Roman  Empire  into  East  and 
West,  had  not  the  slightest  purpose  of 
founding  a  Greek  state,  nor  did  they  in  ftKst 
in  any  sense  found  one.  But  they  took 
steps  which  ooald  not  fail  to  lead  in  the  end 
to  the  formation  of  a  Greek  state.  The 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  power  in  all  its 

*  SonuUe  used  to  be  a  familiar  name  for  mod- 
em Greek,  bnt  H  is  now  neariy  fox^tten.  A 
▼ast  mass  of  scattered  inforaration  about  the 
modem  Greek  language,  will  be  found  in  the 
lately  published  letters  of  Yisconnt  StiaagfoTd4 
.  f  On  this  see  Herzberg's  '  Geschichte  Griech- 
enJands  unter  der  Herrschaft  der  ROmer.' 
Halle.    1888. 
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pfaaaes  was  otter  lack  of  nafcioiiaUtyf  and  of 
no  phase  of  the  Bomaa  power  is  thia  more 
tnie  than  of  ito  Eaateni  or3y£&iitiiie  phase. 
Jh^  name  ^Soman,  in  the  use  of  ProcopiUB, 
when  it  does  not  refe^  geograpbieallyito  the 
elder  Rome,  means  any  man,  of  whatever 
race,  who  is  a  subject  of  the  Ronun  Empire 
or  serves  in  Uie  Roman  armies.  His  na- 
tionality may  be,  not  only  Greek,  Macedo- 
nian, or  Thracian,  but  Gothic,  Persian,  or 
Hunniah  :  he  is  still  Roman  so  far  as,  in  his 
political  or  militaiy  character,  he  lonns  an 
unit  in  the  motley  fabric  of  Roman  power. 
Yet  Proo(^ius  also  lets  us  see  that  even 
then,  when  the  Cesar  at  Bysantium  was  the 
only  representative  of  Roman  power,  the 
armies  of  the  East  were  by  the  Gkiths  spo- 
ken of  as  Greeks.  And  we  see  from  other 
sources,  our  own  Travellers  Song  among 
them,  tliat  other  Teutonic  nations  did  the 
same  even  earlier.  By  the  Goths  at  least  the 
name  was  doubtless  given  in  contempt,  and, 
on  any  showing  of  roal  natioiiality,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Yet  the 
nrate  was  given  with  a  true  isstinet.  A  Ro^ 
man  power  seated  at  Byaanlinra,  and  confined 
to  the  lands  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  on  the 
hiffb  road  to  become  a  Greek  power  ;  or, 
rather,  it  was  on  the -faidi  road  to  remain  a 
Roman  power,  aRoman  body,  a  Roman  fab* 
ric  o£  dominion,  but  to  become  a  body  whose 
soul  BO  far  aa  it  had  any,  was  Greek,  whose 
whole  intellectual  life  was  Greek,  a  power 
with  which  Greek  ahould  be  the  speech  of 
literature  and  leligion,  though  Latin  long 
remained  the  epeech  of  ffovemment  and  war- 
fare. The  conquests  of  Joatinian,  by  win- 
ning back  to  the  Empire  so  large  a  part  of 
the  Western  lands,  along  with  the  old  Rome 
itself,  no  doubt  cheeked  the  naturid  process. 
Under  eofieron  who  were  from  the  begin- 
ning content  to  reign  only  east  of  the  ILmI- 
riatic,  the  R<mian  ]&npiffe  at  Constantinople 
would  doubtless  have  become  Greek  much 
sooner  than  it  did.  And  as  it  was,  those 
parte  of  Justinian's  conqueats  which  were 
longest  kept  were  just  tibose  parte  of  the 
We4  which  still  weva  laigely  Greek,  Sicily 
and  Southern  Italy.  As  the  Baslera  £m> 
pife  stood  before  the  conquests  of  Jus- 
tinian, it  was  a  power  mUng  over  men  of  all 
manner  of  tongues  and  nationalities,  among 
which  those  whose  natural  speech  ifraa  Latin 
must  have  been  among  the  fewiast.  Old 
Greece  was  only  one  part,  and  not  a  very  con- 
siderable part.  But  the  Empire  did  not 
extend  in  any  direction  very  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Greek  coloniiation  and  Macedo- 
nian conquest.  It  answered  roughly  to  the 
landa  which  the  successors  of  Alexander,  in- 
cluding the  native  princes  who  affected  Hel- 
lenic culture,  found  that  they  could  keep. 


■Such  an  extent  carried  it  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  arUficial  Greek  nation,  and  any 
feelings  of  nationality,  apart  from  th^  tmdi- 
tions  of  Roman  power^  were  wholly  forsign 
to  it.  But  the  dominant  civilization  was 
Gteek,  the  dominant  speech  was  Greek, 
wherever  Roman  tradition  did  not  proscribe 
the  use  of  Latin. 

The  establishment  of  the  seat  of  emfMre 
at  Constantinople  had  another  effect,  whose 
importance,  so  immeasurably  great  in  other 
ways,  was  specially  great  on  the  hiatcMy  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Greek  nation. 
New  Rome,  from  the  moment  when  it  be- 
came New  Rome,  waspro-eminently  a  Chris- 
tian city.  The  new  ci^ital  was  Christian 
from  its  birth.  There  was  no  such  struggle 
to  be  waged  with  the  old  paganiam  as  there 
was  in  the  Old  Rome,  as  there  was  also  in 
Old  Greece.  In  Greece  and  Rome  alike,  it 
was  Alaric  and  hia  Arian  Goths  who  gave 
the  last  blow  to  paganism.  In  the  Ba^rn 
lands,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Gk>th8 
appear  in  another  character  from  that  whieh 
they  bear  in  the  West.  In  the  East  they 
founded  nothing ;  they  destroyed  maeh. 
The  inroad  of  Alaric  into  Greece  was  sn 
errand  of  destruction,  which  put  an  end  to 
that  renewed  prosperity  of  the  land  which 
had  grown  up  again  under  the  Roman 
peace.  But  it  was  apecially  towards  pagan- 
ism, its  rites  and  ita  temples,  that  his  errand 
took  its  destructive  shape.  We  see  his 
work  at  Eleusia.  Here  the  Roman  philoso- 
pher and  the  Christian  barbarian  stand  be- 
fore us  as  founder  and  as  destroyer.  The 
temple  which  rose  again  at  the  bidding  of 
Marcus  fell  before  t^e  coming  of  Ahurie. 
Athena  was  spared  by  the  appearanee,  as 
zealous  pagans  deemed,  of  the  patron  god« 
dess  herseS.  And  ahe  waa  spared  to  reuuds 
for  more  than  a  century  the  last  resting- 
place  of  cultivated  and  philosophie  pagan- 
ism in  the  now  Christian  land  of  HeUss* 
Justinian,  who  sw^t*  away  the'  munioipsl 
independence  of  the  cities  in  Greece  and 
elsewhere,  may  well,  as  we  have  hinted, 
have  been  really  the  man  who  destroyed  the 
Athenian  commonwealth.  Certain  it  is 
that  ke  destroyed  the  Athenian  school  of 
pagan  philosophy^  and  left  Athens  a  Cluris^ 
tian  city,'  with  her  temples  changed  into  the 
churches  of  appropriate  saints.  But  as  a 
popular  faith,  the  worship  of  the  old  gods 
lived  on,  as  we  have  shown  on  a  former  oc- 
eaaion,*  three  hundred  years  after  Justin^ 
ian's  day,  on  the  wild  heights  of  Tainaros. 
There  lived  the  only  men  in  the  world  who, 
as  still  worshipping  Hellenic  gods,  still  bore 
the  name  of  Hellenes.     Otherwise,  while 

*  See  '  The  Southern  Slaves/  p.  88. ' 
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Greek  was  fast  beeoming.  the  dominatit 
speech  of  the  Empire,  -while  Jtistiiiian  found 
it  needful  to  put  forth  his  later  laws  in  the 
tongue  which  the  mass  of  hia  subjects  un- 
derstoody  as  well  aa  in  that  which,  accord* 
ing  to  Imperial  theories,  they  ought  to  haive 
understood,  the  name  of  Hellas  became  a 
geographical  expression,  the  name  of  a  sin« 
gle  theme  of  the  Empire,  while  the  name  of 
Hellenes  meant  only  the  professors  of  the 
fallen  faith,  whose  temples  supplied  materia 
als  for  building  the  temples  of  the  new.* 
When  the  people  of  the  theme  of  Hellas, 
perhaps  of  a  region  a  little  wider  than  the 
theme  of  Hellas,  needed  a  geographical 
name,  the  new  name  of  HelladiaiM  (EXXa- 
6ixo{)  was  coined  to  express  them. 

The  conquests  of  Justinian  were  beyond 
all  doubt  an  anachronism  in  themselves  and 
a  deadly  blow  to  the  Empire.  That  Justin- 
ian might  reign  in  Africa,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  were  left 
for  Slaves,  Avars,  and  Bulgarians  to  harry 
at  pleasure.  Yet  the  Roman  Emperor  who 
declined  the  opportunity  oi  winning  back 
Old  Rome,  who  saw  that  his  calling  lay  only 
in  the  lands  east  of  Hadria,  must  have  had 
foresight  such  as  no  statesman  on  earth  ever 
had.  Of  Justinian's  Italian  conquests  a  large 
part  was  lopped  away  aknost  at  once.  The 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
was  to  lop  away  yet  more  oi  the  outlying 
provinces,  and  to  make  the  Empire  far  more 
nearly  coextensive  than  before  with  the 
lands  where  the  Greek  tongue  and  Greek 
civilisation  had  really  established  themselves. 
The  first  possession  to  be  lost  was  the  Im- 
perial province  in  Spain.  The  wonder  is, 
not  tliat  it  was  lost,  but  that  princes  reigmng 
at  Constantinople,  struggling  with  bariMurian 
invaders  at  ^eir  gates,  could  win  it  and 
keep  it  for  seventy  years  or  so.  Nothing 
but  the  abiding  majesty,  the  abiding  might, 
of  the  Roman  name  could  have  kept  so  dis* 
taut  a  dominion  for  a  moment.  The  trans- 
fer of  Southern  Spain  to  the  West-Gothie 
kings  was  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  yet  the 
great  loss  of  the  Empire  in  the  far  West  did 
not  happen  till  the  Empire  was  held  fast*  in 
the.  tremendous  struggle  with  the  Persian  in 
the  far  East.  Neither  Goth  nor  Roman 
dreamed  that  Spain  would  presently  pass 
away  from  both  to  conquerors  of  another 
race  and  of  a  new-bom  creed.  The  Sara- 
cens came,  and  their  coming  showed  where 
the  Imperial  system,  the  combined  Roman 
and  Greek  system,  the  dominion  whose  body 
■■■I     ^i»i     »i  I       I     I     11-. I. »   ■■-■«.  II      i» 

*  This  oomes  out  strongly  in  the  inaciiption 
on  a  church  near  the  town  of  Corfu,  where  the 
founder,  Jovianus, — hardlv  the  en^)eror  of  that 
name,— boasts  that  he  built  it — ^EXX^vuv  re/iivv 


was  Roman  and  whose  soul  was  Greek,  had 
really  taken  firm  root,  and  where  it  was  a 
mere  veneer  on  the  surface.  The  combined 
work  of  Greek  colonists,  Macedonian  oon- 
quecors,  and  Roman  lawgivers  was  now  put 
to  the  test.  Syria  and  Egypt  had  not  be- 
come-Greek  lands,  although  Antioeh  and 
Alexandria  were  for  ages  ^e  greatest  of 
Greek  cities.  They  had  their  own  lan- 
guages, their  own  systems  of  civiliiation  ; 
they  had  now  their  own  forms  of  Ohristmn- 
ity.  The  Arab  was  not  more  foreign  to 
them  than  the  Roman  ;  in  Syria  he  was  in- 
finitely lees  foreign.  Contemptuous  tolera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  a  Mahometan  Caliph 
seemed  to  be  a  no  heavier  lot  than  persecu- 
tion at  the  hands  of  an  Orthodox  Emperor. 
Syria  and  Egypt  then,  when  the  native  pop- 
ulation deemed  that  they  had  nothing  to 
lose  by  a  change  of  masters,  fell  away  at  the 
first  touch  of  the  invader.  The  case  was 
very  different  where  men  had  something  to 
lose.  Asia  Minor  and  Africa  doubtless  had 
their  grievances  under  Roman  rule,  but 
there  was  no  temptation  to  exchange  those 
grievances  for  incomparably  greater  griev- 
ances under  Saracen  rule.  The  Saracen 
therefore  won  Africa  only  by  hard  fighting, 
spread  over  a  time  of  sixty  years.  Asia 
Minor  he  never  won  at  all.  The  Caiiphs, 
Haroun  and  the  rest,  plundered,  but  they 
never  conquered  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  ears  used  only  to  conventional  talk 
about  the  '  Lower  Empire, '  the  Saracens, 
when  their  first  enthusiasm  was  over,  had  no 
special  fondness  for  meeting  the  disciplined 
Roman  armies  in  open  battle.  The  losses 
of  th^  seventh  centuiy,  the  subjugation  of 
Syrian  and  Egypt,  the  utter  devastation  of 
Africa,  scourges  fearful  as  they  were  to 
Christendom  and  to  humanity,  were  distinct 
gains  to  the  Empire  as  a  power.  They 
changed  the  unwieldy  Empire  of  Justinian 
into  the  Empire  of  Leo  Uie  Isaurian,  still 
vast,  still  scattered,  still  without  conscious 
national  being,  but  comparatively  compact, 
incomparably  stronger,  and  gradually  be- 
eoming identified  with  the  l^uiing  nationality 
within  its  borders. 

Leo  is  Finlay's  chosen  hero.  And,  with- 
out professing  to  follow  him  into  all  the 
details  of  the  reforms  which  Finlay  h<rids 
him  to  have  wrought,  we  can  see  that  the 
hero  is  not  unworthily  chosen.  With  him, 
according  to  Finlay,  the  Roman  Empire 
ends  and  the  Byzantine  Empire  begins. 
The  formula  expresses  the  fact  that,  from 
Leo's^  day,  the  Empire  received  a  new 
life  and  ■  fiourished  in  a  new  character ; 
but  the  formula  is  liable  to  mislead.  Any 
one  who  did  not  know  the  stoir  would 
understand  that  the  accession  of  Leo  was 
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marked  by  some  violent  breaks  bj  some  oat* 
ward  change  of  title,  perhaps  even  that  Leo 
was  a  foreign  conqueror  who  destroyed  one 
dominion  and  set  up  another.  All  that 
really  happened  waa  that  one  of  the  reyolu-' 
tiona  which  were  ab  common  in  the  Empire 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  centory  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  gave  the  crown  of  the 
as  yet  undivided  Roman  Empire  to  a  man 
of  great  ability,  who  saved  his  dominions 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  gave  them  a  new 
strength  at  home  and  abroad.  There  is  no 
kind  of  visible  break,  soch  as  is  suggested 
by  the  change  of  name,  between  the  Empire 
before  Leo  and  the  Empire  after  him.  So, 
more  than  three  hundred  years  Uter,  when 
Finlay  comes  to  the  revolution  which  gave 
the  crown  to  Isaac  Komntoos,  he  does  not 
indeed  draw  the  same  kind  of  wide  line  in 
the  titles  ^f  the  divisions  of  his  book,  but  he 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  time  as  marking  an 
era  in  a  way  which  one  hardly  sees  that  his 
facts  bear  out^  It  may  well  be,  as  Finlay 
says,  that  at  this  point  the  influence  of  the 
great  aristocratic  families  supplanted  the  in- 
inence  of  the  trained  officials  of  an  earliw 
time  ;  but  this  is  hardly  marked  enouffh  on 
the  snrftice  of  the  history  to  mark  tais  as 
the  time  when  the  Empire  definitely  became 
Greek.  But  there  are  two  points  where' 
there  is  a  manifest  break,  two  points  at 
which  some  change  of  nomenclatare  must 
be  made,  because  at  each  there  is  a  distinct 
change  in  the  outward  position  of  tlie  Em* 
pire.  Of  these  the  Liter  is  recognised  bv 
Finlay,  the  earlier  is  not*  Down  to  the  ivl 
of  Constantinople  in  the  East,  down  to  the 
abdieation  of  Francis  the  Second  in  the 
West,  there  was  no  change  of  title  ;  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  remained  Emperor 
of  die  Romans,  however  shifting  mignt  be 
the  extent  of  his  dominions.  But  from  800 
to  1403  there  were  commonly  two,  some- 
times more,  claimants  of  the  title.  The  two 
Empires  must  be  distinguished  in  some  way, 
and  from  800  to  1204  'Eastern'  and 
*  Western  '  seem  the  simplest  forms  of  dis- 
tinction. But  for  *  Eastern '  it.  is  just  as 
easy,  and  sometimes  more  expressive,  to 
say  *  Bysantine  ; '  only  it  is  well  not  to  be- 
nn  the  use  of  either  name  as  long  as  the 
Ampire  keeps  even  its  ncmiinal  unity.  With 
the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great,  that 
nominal  unity  comes  to  an  end.  The  Old 
Rome  passes  away  f  r<»n  even  the  nominal 
dominion  of  the  prince  who  reigns  in  the 
New.  The  other  great  break  is  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Constantinople  by  the  Cmaaders  in 
1904.  Then  the  Eastern  Empire  was  utter- 
ly broken  up,  and  the  poor  shadow  of  the 
Latin  Empire  of  Romania  took  its  place  at 
Constantinople.    Two,  for   awhile   three, 


Empires,  which  we  can  call  nothing  but 
Greek,  arose  at  Nikaia,'at  Trebizond,  and  in 
Epeiros.  Among  these,  the  Emperors  of 
Mikaia  overthrew  the  last  fragments  of  die 
Latin  Empird  ;  therv  won  back  Constantino^ 
pie,  and  reigned  there  again  till  their  own 
overthrow  by  the  Turk.  In  this  period—* 
instead,  first,  of  one  undivided  Enqme, 
then  of  two  rival  Empirea— we  have  a  crowd 
of  contending  powers,  which  we  most  dis- 
tinguish how  we  can.  Only  now  the  fact  of 
national  rivalry  between  Greeks  and  Latins 
stares  us  fully  in  the  face.  The  fragments  of 
the  Empire  which  fell  to  pieces  in  li04  are 
all  of  them  nnmistakably  Greek,  though  the 
events  of  ld04  placed  some  of  them  under 
Latin  rulers.  The  Empire  of  Leo,  even  the 
Empire  of  the  Macedonians,  is  not  Greek ; 
it  is  only  in  the  way  to  become  Greek* 
The  Empire  of  the  Komn^noi  is  un- 
mistakably Greek.  Soon  after  their  fall, 
just  before  the  crusading  conquest,  the 
kmpire  became,  by  the  loss  of  Bulgaria, 
absolutely  coextensive  with  the  arliftciai 
Greek  nation,  as  we  have  defined  it.  Leav- 
ing out  sttch  survivals  as  were  still  left 
in  Sicily  and  Southern  ItalT»  the  Empire 
consisted  of  those  lands  whidi  were  at  once 
Greek  in  speech  and  Orthodox  in  creed* 

The  JImpire  of  Leo  the  Isanrian  was  less 
dian  the  Empire  of  Justinian,  by  the  loss  of 
Spain,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  those  parte 
of  Italy  which  passed  under  the  rule  of  the 
Lombards.  It  still  contained  Old  Rome, 
with  central  and  southern  Italy,  Sardinia, 
and  Sicily.  The  Ic<mocla8t  controversy  led 
to  the  sepaiadon  of  Rome  and  all  Italy,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  south,  a  separadon  which 
was  formally  consummated  by  the  corona- 
don  of  Charies  the  Great.  There  were  now 
two  Roman  Empires,  and  of  them  that 
wluch  we  must  now  distinguish  as  *  Eastern ' 
or  ^  Bysandne  '  was,  by  the  fact  of  its  sep- 
aradon, driven  another  step  in  a  purely 
Greek  direction.  On  the  separadon  of  the 
Empires  presently  followed  the  separa* 
don  of  the  Chnrehes.  Not  fully  ana  for- 
mally  conaommated  tall  the  eleventh  cen- 
tory. It  may  be  looked  on  as  pracdcaliy  ac* 
complished  before  the  end  of  the  ninth,  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Ph6dos.  We  now  get 
the  religioas  as  well  as  the  nadonal  diadno- 
don.  The  Eastern,  Greek,  or  Orthodox 
Church,  is  distingniriied  from  the  Western, 
Latin,  or  Catholic  Church.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment,  during  the  same  reign  of  the 
Macedonian  Basil,  die  great  island  which 
lay  between  the  East  and  the  West  was 
inaKy  lopped  away  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. Notwithstanding  vigorous  attempts, 
m  the  ffreat  days  which  were  to  come,  to 
win  back  the  greatest  of  Greek  islands,  the 
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Greek  inhabitants  of  Sicily  passed  under  the 
rule  of  the  Saracen  till  th^  day  of  compara- 
tive deliverance,  when  Greek  and  Saracen 
together  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Nor- 
man. .  But  the  Byzantine  power  west  of  the 
Hadriatic  did  not  yet  wholly  pass  away. 
The  very  moment  of  the  loss  of  Sicily  was 
attended  by  a  large  extension  of  the  Byzan- 
tine province  in  Southern  Italy.  That 
province  held  out  against  all  attacks  of  Lom- 
bard Dukes  and  Western  Emperors,  till 
Byzantine  Italy  passed  under  Norman  rule. 
The  Byzantine  power  in  Italy  may  be  looked 
on  as,  for  all  practical  purposes,  coining  to 
an  end  with  the  fall  of  Ban  in  1071.  Tech- 
nically, but  very  unpractically,  it  might  be 
looked  on  as  lasting  till  the  time  when  King 
Roger  of  Sicily  added  Naples  to  his  domin- 
ions on  the  mainland. 

Thus,  between  the  accession  of  the  Isau. 
rian  dynasty  in  716  and  the  accession  of  the 
lasting  Komnenian  dynasty  in  1081,  the 
Eastern  Empire  Jpst  all  its  possessions  west 
of  the  Hadriatic.  It  was  now*  confined  to 
the  great  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Europe, 
to  the  peninsula  of  lesser  Asia,  and  to  the 
islands  which  surround  and  connect  them. 
Within  these  limits  it  went  through  several 
of  those  vicissitudes  of  decay  and  recovery 
of  power  which  are  the  characteristic  feature 
of  its  history.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  period  the  Empire  still  had  no  national 
character  :  its  emperors  and  generals  were 
of  all  nations,  Isaurians,  Slaves,  Armenians. 
But,  whatever  they  were  by  birth,  they  had 
to  come  under  the  law  of  adoption,  they 
had  to  become  Boman  on  one  side  and 
Greek  on  another.  In  Europe  the  great 
strife  is  with  the  Slaves,  above  all  with  that 
great  .section  of  them  which  had  taken  the 
i^^e  of  their  Bulgarian  conquerors.  Of 
this  long  strife,  both  in  Old  Greece,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  we  have  said 
somewhat  in  our  former  article.*  The  Em- 
pire, as  we  there  showed,  won  the  day  in 
that  great  struggle.  Not  only  were  the  Sla- 
vonic settlements  in  Greece  subdued  and 
Ilellenized  afresh,  but  Bulgaria  itself,  in  its 
widest  extent  from  Eistoria  to  the  Danube, 
again  became  a  province  of  the  Eastern 
Bome.  And  now  for  the  first  time  the  fact 
stood  out  that  the  Eastern  liome  had  put  on 
a  national  character.  It  waa  not  now  as 
when  Greeks  and  Slaves  and  endless  other 
nations  had  obeyed  a  single  central  Roman 
power.  The  conquest  of  Bulgaria  now 
meant  the  national  subordination  of  the 
Slave  to  the  Greek.  A  series  of  distinctly 
national  revolts  followed,  which  ended  in 
the  final  foundation  of  the  second,  perhaps 
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more  strictly  the  third,  Bulgarian  kingdom, 
the  kingdom  as  much  Rouniau  or  Wallachian 
as  Bulgarian,  which  began  in  1186.  Be- 
tween this  kingdom  and  the  Empire  the 
boundary  constantly  fluctuated,  but  neither 
the  Latin  nor  the  Greek  lords  of  Constanti,. 
nople  could  again  bring  Bulgaria  under  their 
power.  This  parting  off  of  a  great  province 
by  a  national  revolt,  a  process  wholly  differ- 
ent from  conquest  from  without,  left  the 
Empire  in  Europe  almost  wholly  Greek.  It 
was  Greek,  except , so  far  as  the  Albanian 
name  was  beginning  to  be  heard  ;  excepting 
too  the  small  Slavonic  survival  in  Pelopon- 
n^sos  and  the  small  Rouman  survival  on 
Pindos.  It  was  by  a  true  instinct  that, 
though  the  Crusaders  gave  their  dominion 
at  Constantinople  the  formal  title  of  the 
Empire  of  Romania,  West^jrn  writers  com- 
monly spoke  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  later 
Empire  as  Greece, 

In  Asia  meanwhile  came  the  splendid 
period  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  the  days 
of  Nikephoros  Phokas,  John  Tzimiskes,  and 
Basil  the  Bulgarian-slayer.  The  Byzantine 
arms  were  carried  to  the  Euphrates  ;  Tarsos, 
Edessa,  and  Antioch  itself  were  won  back  to 
Christendom  ;  Roman  provinces  of  Cil;cia 
and  Syria  again  arose  ;  Armenia  was  again 
a  dependent  land  of  Ca?sar.  Less  than  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Basil,  the  power  of 
the  Saracen  had  passed  away,  and  the  Seljuk 
Turk  stood  in  his  place.  The  overthrow  of 
Romanes  Diogenes  at  Manzikert  led  to  the 
loss  of  the  mass  of  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
The  Turk  reigned  at  Nikaia,'^to  be  beaten 
back  to  Iconium  by  the  arms  of  the  Cni- 
ftaders  and  the  Komnenoi.  But  for  the  la»t 
half  of  the  eleventh  century  the  dominion 
of  the  Empire  never  again  stretched  from 
sea  to  sea  across  tlic  massive  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  inland  regions  passed 
away  for  ever  to  the  Turk,  first  to  the  Sel- 
juk and  then  to  the  Ottoman. 

We  must  here  make  our  confession.  The 
sad  fatality  of  article- writing  has  come  upon 
us  ;  we  cannot  finish  our  tale  on  the  same 
scale  on  which  we  began  it.  We  have  no 
space  left  to  follow  out  in  such  detail  as  we 
should  have  been  well  pleased  to  do,  either 
the  various  notices  which  are  preserved  to 
us  of  the  state  of  Old  Greece  during  the 
strictly  Byzantine  time  before  the  Empire 
was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  Crusaders,  or 
to  follow  out  the  fates  of  the  Grreek  nation 
in  the  wider  sense  after  that  greatest  of  all 
blows  to  the  Byzantine  power.  On  the  for- 
mer head  Hopf  has  brought  together  a  num- 
ber of  notices  from  a  source  from  which 
Finlay  has  not  drawn  at  all,  namely,  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  which,  sometimes  his- 
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toricali  somethnes  legendary,  sometimes 
purely  mythical^  in  all  three  sUtfes  never 
fail  to  throw  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
times  in  which  the  stories  are  laid.  With 
regard  to  the  second  head,  wc  can  now  do 
but  little  beyond  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  which  HopI  has  brought  out  at  length, 
that  the  Latin  conquest  only  confirmed  ten- 
dencies which  were  at  work  already.  The 
work  of  feudalism  and  separation  had 
already  begun.  Some  lands  had  already 
split  off  from  the  Empire.  Greek  rulers 
were  growing  into  independent  princes  ; 
some  lands,  like  Cyprus*  and  for  a  while 
Corfu,  had  already  passed  under  Latin 
rule.  After  1 204  the  Greek  nation,  which 
had  just  begun  to  show  itself  as  a  nation, 
was  divided  among  a  crowd  of  rulers, 
Greek  and  Latin,  till  all  wore  united,  step 
by  step,  in  common  bondage  to  the  Otto- 
man. Corfu  alone,  though  it  has  changed 
masters  several  times,  has  at  all  times  es- 
caped the  rule  of  the  Turk.  But  separation 
and  bondage  only  brought  out  the  national 
being  more  strongly.  The  Greeks — ^that  is 
those  who  were  Greek  in  speech  and  Greek 
in  faith — could  everywhere  be  marked  as 
on»  people,  different  as  might  be  their  po- 
litical case.  We  might  enlarge  on  the  won- 
derful improvement  which  adversity  wrought 
in  both  rulers  and  people.  The  emperors 
of  Nikaia,  wise  and  valiant  rulers,  with  their 
throne  defended  by  native  infantry,  the 
brave  archers  of  the  Bithynian  hills,  are  a 
contrast  indeed  to  the  emperors  who  reigned 
in  Constantinople  before  and  after  them. 
We  might  enlarge  too  on  other  points,  as 
the  singular  relations  which  were  entered 
into  between  the  Ottoman  Sultans  and  the 
Greek  Church  and  nation,  which  caused  cer- 
tain classes  among  the  Greeks,  while  none 
the  less  bondslaves  of  the  Turk,  to  become 
in  some  sort  a  ruling  body  among  the  subject 
nations.  But  there  is  one  point  of  view  in 
wliich  the  leap  from  1204  to  our  own  time  is 
not  unnatural.  It  is  sin^lar  how  little  the 
geographical  position  of  the  Greek  nation 
has  changed  from  what  it  was  then.  The 
Latin  and  the  Ottoman  thrust  themselves  in, 
but  only  as  ruling  races,  nowhere  forming 
the  people  of  the  land.  But  those  races 
whicn  are  anywhere  entitled  to  rank  as  the 
people  of  the  land,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  the 
older  Turkish  races  in  the  inland  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  have  shifted  their  places  much 
less  than  one  would  have  expected  during 
the  course  of  more  than  six  hundred  years. 
The  chief  change  has  been  the  Albanian  set- 
tlement in  several  parts  of  Old  Greece,  con- 
spicuously in  Attica  itself.  But,  as  far  as 
the  practical  questions  of  the  day  are  con- 
corned,  this  does  not  affect  the  boundaries 


of  the  Greek  nation.  The  Albanian's  of 
Greece  are  Greeks  by  adoption.  They  threw 
in  their  lot  heart  and  soul  with  the  Greeks  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  some  of  its 
noblest  heroes  were  of  Albanian  blood.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  smaller  Ronman  or 
Wallachian  element  in  northern  Greece,  the 
remnant  of  the  days  when  Thessaly  was 
known  as  Great  Wallachia  (17  /leydXry  BXa^ 
Xi^)'  Of  all  the  crimes  and  follies  that  diplo- 
macy ever  committed,  none  ever  was  greater 
than  the  absurdly  narrow  frontier  which  was 
given  to  the  modem  Greek  kingdom.  It  is 
absolutely  indefensible  on  any  ground.  No 
reason  could  be  given  for  setting  free  one 
part  of  the  nation  and  leaving  another  in 
bondage.  If  Turkish  rule  was  the  blessing 
which  diplomatists  seem  to  deem  it,  if  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Cktoman 
Empire  was  that  precious  thing  which  treat- 
ies affirm  it  to  be,  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  Attica  or  Peloponndsos,  Eaboia  or 
Naxos,  shoyld  have  Dcen  cut  off  from  ita 
beneficent  sway.  If  it  was  that  accursed 
thing  which  those  deem  it  who^  know  best 
what  it  is,  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
Epeiros  and  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  Crete 
and  Chios  and  Rhodes,  and  Psara  the  birth- 
place of  Kanares,  should  have  been  con- 
demned to  abide  in  barbarian  bondage,  while 
kindred  lands  were  set  free.  The  whole 
Greek  nation  had  risen  wherever  it  was 
phytically  possible  that  they  should  rise  ;  all 
nad  suffered  the  same  wrongs  ;  all  had  the 
same  claims,  the  same  hopes,  the  same  feel- 
ings of  newly-born  nationality.  The  die- 
tate  of  common  sense  was  :  ^  As  you  have 
suffered  together  and  striven  together,  the 
chains  of  all  of  you  shall  be  broken  to- 
gether ;  you  shall  together  enter  into  the 
joys  of  freedom. '  The  answer  of  diplomaof 
was  :  '  No  ;  I  will  set  part  of  you  free  and 
leave  the  rest  in  chains.  I  will  draw  an  ar- 
bitrary line  ;  those  on  one  side  shall  have  all 
that  yon  have  striven  for  ;  those  on  the  other 
side  of  it  shall  be  left  for  the  Turk  to  deal 
with  as  he  will.  Crete  has  fonght  so 
valiantly  for  freedom  that  its  freedom  miriit 
lead  to  some  new  danger.  If  Crete  is  add* 
ed  to  the  new  kingdom,  the  wisest  prineo  in 
Europe  will  not  refuse  its  crown.  Crete 
therefore  shall  not  be  part  of  the  new  king- 
dom. The  Sultan  has  so  fully  exercised  his 
sovereign  rights,  especially  the  divine  right 
of  massacre,  in  Chios  and  in  Cypnis,  that 
we  cannot  think  of  interfering  with  hia 
rights  in  those  parts  of  his  empire.*  Com* 
mon  sense  said  :  Mf  a  new  state  is  to  bo 
formed,  it  should  be  large  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  act  as  an  independent  power- 
strong  enou^  to  feel  ita  resources  and  to 
exercise  them  —  strong    enough    to    walk 
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alone,  and  not  tio  be  cut  oft  from  that  first 
instinct  of  newborn  powers,  which  bids 
them  grow  if  they  can. '  Diplomacy  raled 
that  the  new  state  should  be  small,  weak, 
forbidd^  to  act,  forbidden  to  grow — con- 
demned, as  far  as  the  bidding  of  diplomacy 
can  condemn  an  energetic  race,  to  remain 
for  ever  in  tutelage,  to  remain  for  ever  a 
swaddled  child,  instead  of  going  forth  in 
the  free  •vigour  of  renewed  youth.  The 
professed  object  of  diplomacy  is  to  avoid 
^  difficulties  '  and  !'  complications  ; '  the 
common  work  of  diplomacy  is  to  create 
them.  Never  was  a  more  fertile  crop  of 
them  sown  than  when  Epeiros,  Thessaly, 
and  Crete  were  forbidden  to  form  parts  of 
free  Greece.  Nothing  leads  to  difficulties 
and  complications  so  surely  as  reasonable 
discontent.  And  to  draw  such  a  frontier  as 
was  drawn  was  to  plant  the  most  reasona- 
ble, the  most  righteous,  the  most  lasting, 
discontent  on  both  sides  of  the  unnatnial 
line. 

There  can  be  only  one  excuse  for  doing 
things  by  halves,  for  beginning  a  good  work 
and  leaving  it  unfinished.  That  is,  when 
physical  strength  fails  to  finish  it  now,  and 
when  a  fair  hope  is  left  of  finishing  it  an- 
other time.  There  was  no  such  excuse  for 
those  who  invented  the  Greece  of  the  pres- 
ent map.  The  Turkish  power  was  broken  ; 
Mahmond  was  on  his  knees  ;  it  was  as  easy 
to  wrest  twenty  provinces  from  him  as  one. 
Crete  could  have  been  declared  free  as  easily 
as  Euboia];  Thessaly  could  have  been  de- 
clared free  as  easily  as  Attica.  But  to  fol- 
low wisdom  and  to  do  righteousness  was  not 
in  the  hearts  of  diplomatists.  They  better 
loved  to  follow  their  own  narrow  vision, 
their  own  crooked  instincts.  They  decreed 
that  Greece  should  be  '  petty, '  and  ever 
since  every  lounger  and  chatterer  has  thought 
it  clever  to  sneer  at  her  for  being  *  petty.  * 

The  time  has  come  again.  The  Turkish 
power  is  again  broken  ;  Abd-ul-Hamid  is 
on  his  knees  yet  more  hopelessly  than  Mah< 
mond  was.  No  diplomacy  can  again  set 
up  an  independent  Turkish  power  in  En- 
rope.  The  talk  about  the  Turk  as  a  barrier 
against  Russia  or  against  anything  else  has 
passed  away.  Those  who  seemed  lately  to 
love  the  Turk  are  turning  against  him.  *  The 
clamour  of  those  who  delight  in  war  seems 
now  to  be,  not  for  war  against  the  Russian 
on  behalf  of  the  Turk,  but  rather  for  war 
against  Turk  and  Russian  together  on  behalf 
of  it  is  not  very  clear  what.  And  even  in 
this  frenzy  there  is  a  certain  tme  instinct 
which  feels  that,  if  the  Turk  exists  any 
longer  as  a  power  in  Europe,  he  is  more 
likely  to  exist  as  a  tool  of  Russia  than  as  a 
barrier  against  Russia.     One  reason  more  is 


thus  added  to  the  many  reasons  which! 
were  before  for  getting  rid  of  him 
gether  from  Europe  and  European  Asia,"^  ^ 
sending  him  back,  at  the  very  nearest,^©^ 
the  old  Seljuk  quarters  at  Iconium.  No 
reason,  except  sheer  delight  in  the  horrors 
of  his  rule,  can  be  given  for  prolonging  his 
rule  for  another  moment  over  any  spot  of 
European  ground.  Every  reason  that  can 
be  pleaded  for  free  Servia,  for  free  Bulgaria, 
pleads  no  less  for  free  Crete  and  free  Thes- 
saly. We  claim  for  the  Greek  nation  that 
whole  extent  of  land  in  Europe^  and  Asia 
wherever  their  race  and  speech  is  the  race 
and  speech  of  the  Christian  population  ; 
and  with  that  we  claim  for  them  their  own 
ancient  capital,  the  city  of  the  Constantines, 
the  Leos,  and  the  Basils.  We  claim  all  this 
on  the  score  of  simple  justice,  on  the  score 
of  that  general  philanthropy  which,  when 
Greeks  are  concerned,  is  not  ashamed  of  the 
name  of  philhellenism.  But  the  same  cause 
may  be  supported  on  quite  other  grounds, 
on  grounds  of  oolicy  and  expediency,  per- 
haps  even  of  *  British  interests. '  It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  those  who  a  little  time  back  were 
frenzied  against  the  cause  of  either  the 
Greek  or  the  Slave,  now  taking  up  the  cause, 
if  not  of  the  Slave,  at  least  of  the  Greek. 
And  in  very  truth,  if  pe9ple  are  afraid  about 
the  Straits,  the  Straits  cannot  be  in  such  safe 
hands  as  those  of  a  people  who  would  re- 
ceive from  the  beginning,  as  part  of  the  con- 
ditions of  their  position,  whatever  regulations 
with  regard  to  these  Straits  the  wisdom  of 
Europe  might  light  upon.  The  Straits  would 
be  far  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  independent 
Greek  than  they  can  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
vassal  Turk.  If  a  barrier  is  needed  against 
Russia,  no  barrier  will  be  so  sure  as  an  inde- 
pendent people  who  will  owe  nothing  to  Rus- 
sia.  Far  better  indeed  would  it  have  been 
to  have  worked  out  some  scheme  which 
might  have  kept  the  South-Eastem  nations 
together  by  some  kind  of  federal  or  imperial 
tie.  But  that  hope  was  taken  away  when 
the  other  powers  left  South-Eastem  Europe 
to  its  fate,  and  left  Russia  to  do  the  work 
in  her  own  way.  Russia  has  done  the  work 
in  her  own  way,  a  way,  naturally  enough, 
good  for  the  Bulgarian  and  bad  for  the 
Greek.  Russia  was  not  likely  to  do  any- 
thing for  Greece,  when  Greece  was,  by  the 
lowest  backstairs  intrigues  of  a  court,  kept 
back  from  taking  any  part  in  the  work  which 
Russia  was  left  to  do  alone.  When  her 
army  was  standing  ready  to  go  to  the  help 
of  her  enslaved  brethren,  as  the  armies  of 
the  free  Slavonic  lands  had  gone  to  the  help 
of  their  enslaved  brethren,  her  hands  were 
mysteriously  tied.  Her  people  had  to  stand-, 
by  and  keep  themselves   how  they  could* 
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from  the  work  for  whicli  they  were  ready 
and  to  which  the  highest  duty  called  them. 
And  later  again,  when  the  strain  could  be 
borne  no  longer,  when  the  liberating  army 
had  actually  passed  the  frontier,  diplomatic 
pressure   again   stepped   in   and  bade   the 
liberators  stand  by,  while  their  brethren  were 
left  to  do  what  they  could  single-handed 
against  their  tyrants.     All  this  is  the  more 
reason  why    the  Greek  cause   should    be 
warmly  pressed  in  the  Congress  which  is 
now  sitting.     Greece,   so  cruelly  hindered 
.from  acting  for  herself,  has  the  more  right 
*  to  look  for  favourable  help    from   others. 
Free  Greece  must  be  extended  far  beyond 
the  present  absurd ,  boundary.      Wherever 
Hellenes  form  the  mass  of  the  Christian 
people,  that  land  should  be  Ucllas.    .  It  mat- 
ters not  that  Hellas,  so  defined,  will  be  any- 
thing but  a  continuous  territory.     Greece  is 
now,  and  must  ever  be,  a  scattered  land,  a 
land  of  coasts  and  islands  and  peninsulas, 
where  the  commimication  between  one  part 
and  another  is  mainly  by  sea.     Such  a  scat- 
tered land  could  afford  to  allow  her  inland 
neighbours  to  come  down  at  this  or  that 
point  to  the  great  highway  of  commerce. 
She  need  not  imitate  Austrian  jealousy  to- 
wards Montenegro.     A  Greek  state  might 
well    stretch  from  Durazzo  to  Trebizond. 
But  it  need  not  sti^tch  continuously  now, 
any  more  than  it  did  of  old.     The  Slave 
may  have  his  outlets  to  the  sea  in  Europe  ; 
the  Turk — ^the  old  Seljuk  Turk,  not  the 
robber-gang  of  the  Ottoman — may  well  liave 
liis  outlets  to  the  sea  in  Asia.     It  is  won- 
derful how  nearly  the  map  of  such  a  Greek 
state    as  we    have    sketched    out  answers 
to  the  map  of  many  periods  of  past  his- 
tory.    It  does  80,  because  the  same  causes 
have  worked  in  past  times  and  ^in  present. 
'The    massive     inland     region    of    South- 
Eastem  Europe  has  become  the  home  of 
-.the  Slave.     The  massive  inland  region  of 
•the  Western  Asiatic  peninsula  has  become 
;the  home  of  the  Turk.     But  the  coasts,  the 
.islands,  the  long  and  slender  peninsulas,  all 
that  caused  South-Eastem  Europe  first  to 
become  Europe,  belong  to  the  people  who 
led  the  way  in  European  'civilization,  and 
who  now,  refreshed  by  adoption,  taught  by 
adversity,  are  far  from  being  left  furthest 
behind  in  the  race  which  they  began.    Greece 
claims  her  own.     It  is  for  Europe,  if  any 
-sense  either  of  righteousness  or  of  policy  be 
left,  to  give  her  back  her  own.     No  state 
>lias  sinned  more  deeply  against  Greece  than 
England  has  sinned  in  later  days.     In  old 
'  Greek  fable  it  was  the  hand   which  dealt 
the  blow  which  alone  could  cure  it.     It  is 
for  England,    at  this   great   crisis  of  the 
Nworld's  history,  to  undo  her  own  wrong,  to 


wipe  out  her  own  shame,  and  to  let  the  year 
in  which  we  are  living  be  an  era  from  wnich 
future  history  may  date  the  restoration  of 
the  Greek  nation  to  the  place  in  Europe 
which  belongs  to  it  of  right.        E.  ^.  F. 


Art.  YIII. — The  Congregational    View  of 
Religious  Communion. 

*  English  Independent,*  May  10th  and  17th. 

It  is  with  some  a  question  whether  the  Con- 
gregational Union  acted   with    wisdom  or 
dignity,  or  in  harmony  with  its  own  best 
traditions,  in  devoting  so  much  thought  and 
attention  to  the  vague   proposals  as  to  a 
new  basis  for  religious  communion,  which 
were  put  forward  by  the  Leicester  Confer- 
ence.    The   movement,   it  is   argued,  has 
been  lifted  into  an  importance  it  would  'not 
otherwise  have  possessed  by  the  action  of 
its  opponents,  and  that  action  has  betrayed 
English  Congregationalists  into  a  position 
inconsistent  alike  with  their  cherished  prin- 
ciples and  the  noblest  precedents  of  their 
history.     The  division  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Union  showed  that  the  opinion  does  not 
prevail  widely    among    Congregationalists, 
and  it  is  not  shared  by  any  lai^  number 
outside    their    ranks.      We     believe    that 
the  broader    and  more  catholic  the  spirit 
in  which  the  whole  subject  is  looked  at,  the 
less  disposition  will  there  be  to  treat  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Conference  in  this  nonchalant 
style.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  views 
of  some  of  its  promoters,  those  who  so  far 
minimize  the  significance  of  so  bold  a  pro- 
cedure as  to  insist  that  the  objects  of  its 
leaders  were  limited  to  a  simple  manifesta* 
tion  of  Christian  [charity,  must  have  given 
little  heed  to  the  facts.     The  fundamental 
principle  is,  as  is  clearly  seen  by  all  oppo- 
nents of  the  gospel,  a  direct  blow  at  its  Di- 
vine authority  ;    and  when  that  blow  was 
delivered  by  Congregational  ministers,  the 
only  ground  on  which  the  Union  could  de- 
cline to  notice  it  was  that  the  men  were 
themselves  so  insignificant  that  their  action 
might  be  treated  with  contemptuous  silence. 
We  have  little  patience,  indeed,  with  the 
persistent  endeavours  which  have  since  been 
made  to  represent  this  as  a  very  trivial  mat- 
ter.    It  was  not  so,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  religious  parties  in  this  country  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  it  should  be  so.  But 
if  this  representation   were  admitted,  the 
chief  conveners  of  the  Conference  arc  only 
open  to  the  more  severe  censure,  since,  on 
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their  own  showing,  they  cannot  even  urge 
the  plea  that  the  greatness  of  the  work  they 
had  in  hand  excused  them  for  the  disquie- 
tnde  and  pain  they  have  unwillingly  given 
to  those  with  whom  they  were  still  on 
terms  of  Christian  brotherhood.  They  must 
have  been  shortsighted  indeed  if  they  did 
not  foresee  the  agitation  and  turmoil  which 
have  resulted  from  their  action.  If  they 
risked  all  without  having  in  view  any  object 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  evil  which  was 
sure  to  accrue,  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  how 
they  are  to  be  defended.  Too  zealous 
friends  have  injured  them  by  injudicious  ad- 
vocacy. In  their  anxiety  to  convict  the 
Union  of  having  yielded  to  unreasoning — 
one  of  them  has  been  kind  enough  to  talk 
of  *  artificially  stimulated  ' — panic,  they 
have  not  seen  that  they  were  exposing  their 
fiank  to  a  new,  and,  if  possible,  more  fa- 
tal attack. 

But  whatever  view  be  taken  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  all  true  friends  of  Congrega- 
tionalism must  rejoice  not  less  in  the  tone 
of  the  discussion  than  in  the  decisive  issue 
which  was  reached.      Theological  contro- 
versies are  apt  to  become  unduly  heated,  for 
where  men  feel  deeply  they  speak  strongly  ; 
and  earnest  utterances,  which  really  show 
nothing  more  than  strong  convictions,  are 
easily  mistaken  for  outbursts  of  passion. 
Happily  there  was  little  if  anything  of  this 
kind  to  explain  in  the  lengthened  discussion 
in  the  Union,  which  was  as  creditable  for 
the  moderation  and  dignity  which  were  pre- 
served throughout  as  for  its  sustained  ability. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  were  not 
lacking  elements  of  a  provocative  character. 
When  the  Chairman  of  an   assembly  en- 
gaged in  such  a  controversy  abandons  his 
position  as  a  moderator,  and  himself  enters 
the  lists  as  an  eager  and  able  partizan,  it  is 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  situation 
necessarily  becomes  one  of   extreme  ten- 
sion.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  power- 
ful argument — indeed,  the  only  argument 
which  was  worth  the  name — ^against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  was  that  contained 
in  the  opening  address  of  the  Chairman, 
who,  in  disregard  of  the  understood  law  of 
public  meetings,  assailed  resolutions  which 
were  not  actually  before  the  meeting.     The 
additional  strength  which  was  thus  given  to 
the  opposition  w^as  of  less  importance  than 
the  loss  of  power  to  the  Chair  itself.  When 
Mr.  Brown  on  the  second  morning  of  de- 
bate asked  whether  he  was  the  only  person 
to  be  muzzled  in  the  assembly,  he  remly  in- 
dicated the  position  which  he  ouf^ht  to  have 
occupied,  and  the  peril  to  which  the  meeting 
was  exposed  by  his  abandonment  of  it.     It 
was  meant  that  he  should  be  *  muzzled  '  just 


as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  '  muzzled. '  The  restraint  imposed  upon 
the  latter  is  indeed  far  more  serious  than 
any  to  wluch  the  Chairman  of  the  Union  is 
required  to  submit,  and  the  Speaker  has 
the  additional  disadvantage  that  he  is  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  constituency,  which  may 
desire  to  have  its  views  set  before  the 
House.  Very  occasionally,  not  more  per- 
haps than  once  in  a  generation,  a  Speaker 
may  feel  himself  bound  to  engage  in  de- 
bate, but  when  the  rare  necessity  arises  he 
leaves  the  chair  for  the  time,  and  speaks 
from  the  floor  as  an  ordinary  member. 
The  House  of  Commons  only  requires  what 
is  necessary  in  the  president  of  every  delib- 
erative assembly,  and  though  any  honour 
which  the  Congregational  Union  may  ha^e 
to  confer  is  very  slight  as  compared  with 
that  which  the  Speaker  enjoys,  it  must  be 
trivial  indeed  if  silence  on  the  *  burning 
questions  '  of  the  assembly  during  the  ses- 
sion over  which  he  presides  is  too  heavy 
a  price  for  its  Chairman  to  pay. 

The  interposition  of  Mr.  Brown  had  not 
even  the  excuse  which  might  have  existed 
if  his  opposition  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  had  proceeded  from  any  vital 
difference  of  principle.      The  prominence 
which  he  gave  to  the  subject,  the  ability 
with  which  he  supported  his  view,  the  ring 
of  passionate  earnestness    which  sounded 
through  his  appeals,  might  easily  produce  the 
impression  that  the  points  at  issue  were  very 
serious.      But  when,  on  careful  analysis  of 
the  speech,  we  find  that  the  Chairman  was 
at  one  with  the  Committee  as  to  the  the- 
ology of  the  Resolutions,  and  agreed  with 
them  a%  to  the  necessity  of  such  an  Evan- 
gelicd  basis  to  the  strength  and  prosperity 
of  a  Christian  Church,  the  difference  which 
remains  seems  too  small  to  evoke  such  in- 
tense feeling.     The  opposition,  it  may  be 
well  to  say,  consisted  of  at  least  three  sec- 
tions.    The  first  was  composed  of  the  few 
who  were  not  in  accord  with  the  matter  of 
the  Resolutions.     There  was  a  second  class, 
consisting  of  men  who,  though  themselves 
believing  in  the  doctrines  enunciated,  were 
not  prepared  to  regard  them  as  a  basis  of 
fellowship  in   the    Congregational  Union, 
which  they  think  might  include  a  Rational- 
ist as  well  as  an  Evangelical  party.     This, 
teo,  was  a  small  section,  and  those  who  be- 
longed to  it  must  have  evolved  their  ideas 
of  Congregationalism  out  of  their  own  con- 
sciousness rather  than  out  of  its  history. 
The  two  parties  combined  would  have  made 
a  miserably  poor  show  even  as  compared 
with  the  small  minority  that  actually  voted 
if  they  had  not  been  joined  by  a  third  sec- 
tion, which  regarded  any  declaration  as  in- 
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opportune  and  undignified.  This  was  tbe 
party  whose  views  found  expression  in  Mr. 
Brown's  address.  He  ur^ed  that  the  dec- 
laration was  not  denumded  by  the  circum- 
stances ;  that  it  bore  a  dangerous  resem- 
blance to  a  creed  ;  that  it  revealed  an  undig- 
nified apprehension  as  to  a  movement  which 
might  safely  be  left  to  run  its  own  course. 
Now  all  these  are  points  of  policy  which 
might  very  fairly  liave  been  uiged  in  com- 
mittee, and  which,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, were  carefully  considered  there,  but 
unfortunately  without  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Brown's  presence  or  advice.  We  cannot 
regard  any  of  the  objections  as  involving 
any  principle  so  grave  as  to  justify  a  course 
so  unusual  and  inconvenient  as  that  which 
he  adopted,  especially  if  he  had  not  at  some 
previous  stage  of  the  proceedings  sought 
by  means  of  protest  and  private  conference 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  taking  a  position 
of  antagonism,  which  must  have  been  as 
painful  to  himself  as  it  was  embarrassing  to 
the  assembly. 

There  must  have  been  a  very  deep  and 
wide-spread  feeling  that  action  was  impera- 
tive, or  the  plea  for  forbearance  which  the 
Chairman  so  powerfully  ui^ed  must  have 
met  with  more  extensive  support  in  the 
assembly.  His  personal  influence  and  his 
official  position  aUke  gave  additional  weight 
to  an  argument  which  could  hardly  have 
been  presented  in  a  manner  more  fitted  to 
captivate  the  imagination  or  move  the 
hearts  of  Congregationalists.  It  appealed  to 
them  alike  on  fiieir  strongest  and  their 
weakest  side,  on  that  dislike  of  creeds  which 
has  been  their  glory,  and  on  that  individual- 
ism which  is  one  of  their  great^t  perils^ 
and]which,  if  pushed  to  an  extreme,  renders 
all  common  action  impossible.  Nevertheless 
it  failed  to  secure  its  end.  It  was  heard 
with  admiration  and  respect,  but  it  did  not 

.  satisfy  the  hearers  that  any  confederation 
of  Churches,  even  one  so  loose  and  informal 
in  its  organization  as  the  Congregational 
Union,  could  exist  without  a  clear  under- 
standing as  to  its  own  fundamental  princi- 
ple. The  continuance  in  it  of  men  admitted 
to  be  of  high  character  and  unsullied  honour, 
who  nevertheless  repudiated  the  doctrines 
asserted  alike  in  the  Chairman's  own  utter- 
ances and  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  was  the  most  conclusive  an- 
swer to  those  who  asserted  that  as  to  the 

.  £vangelical  character  of  the  .Union  mistake 
was  impossible. 

That  Mr.  Picton,  at  all  events,  was  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  Union  must  be 
an  exclusively  Evangelical  body,  was  appa- 
rent throughout  his  speech — a  speech  which 
was  touchuig  in  its  pathos,  though  nothing 


could  be  more  unsatisfactory  in  argument. 
It  was  a  frank  admission  that  the  doctrine 
by  which  his  own  spiritual  life  had  been 
quickened  and  his  character  formed  had 
ceased  to  command  his  intellectual  assent. 
But  so  far  from  admitting  that  this  change 
of  view  must  ^enforce  his  retirement,  he 
pleaded  with  all  earnestness  that  the  Union, 
should  not  only  still  retain  him  as  one  of  its 
members,  but  should  allow,  him  and  his  as- 
sociates to  carry  on  a  movement  for  under- 
mining its  fundamental  truths  without  pro- 
test or  remonstrance  ;  and  in  support  of 
his  argument  he  adduced  the  counsel  of 
Gamaliel,  and  advised  the  Union  to  imitate 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  counsel  of  this 
'  worldly-wise  '  Pharisee  which  under  any 
circumstances  should  commend  it  to  a  Chris- 
tian assembly,  except  as  a  warning  against 
the  employment  of  coercion  to  repress  new 
opinions.  It  was  meant  to  dissuade  the 
Sanhedrim  from  using  force  against  the 
apostles,  and  the  objection  to  it  is  that  it 
rests  upon  the  ground  of  the  merest  expe- 
diency what  ought  to  have  been  based  upon 
an  eternal  principle  of  right.  But  defective 
as  it  is,  even  as  an  exhortation  to  magis- 
trates, it  assumes  a  far  worse  character 
when  addressed  to  a  Christian  assembly  as 
an  argument  against  its  maintaining  a  defi- 
nite ground  of  principle.  If  an  act  of  ex- 
conomunication  had  been  contemplated,  the 
reference  would  have  had  more  show  of  ap- 
propriateness. As  an  o'bjection  to  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Union  should,  in  reply  to  a 
challenge  which  was  really  as  distinct  in  Mr. 
Pieton's  own  speech  as  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Wilks  at  the  Conference,  reform  its 
own  principles,  it  .was  absolutely  beside  the 
mark.  Gamaliel  was  so  far  from  counsel- 
ling that  the  Sanhedrim  i^ould  conceal*  its 
own  attachment  to  the  old  faith,  that  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  objected  to  its  ac- 
tion in  enforcing  silence  upon  the  apostles. 
The  parallel,  indeed,  utterly  fails  when  it 
comes  to  be  examined.  The  Union  was 
perfectly  prepared  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  old  Babbi  in  relation  to  the  Leicester 
Conference.  The  idea  of  preventing  its 
members  ^from  doing  their  own  work  in 
their  own  methods  is  too  absurd  to  have 
suggested  itself  to  the  wildest  imagination 
of  the  most  excited  'partisan.  It  was  not 
the  liberty  of  Mr.  Picton  which  had  to  be 
maintained,  but  that  of  the  Congr^ation- 
al  Union.  The  right  of  the  Conference 
to  group  men  on  the  principle  of  *  se- 
lective spiritual  affinities '  was  not  ques- 
tioned, and  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  right  of  &e  Congregational  Union 
to  adhere  to  another  principle  of  association 
— ^that  on  which  it  was  originally  constituted 
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— ^would  have  been  eooally  reco^zed.  But 
though  the  right  -inight  not  aoituBllj  be  de- 
nied, Mr.  Picton's  argument  aflsnmed  that 
it  could  not  be  exercised  without  aome 
grievance  to  him  and  those  who  think  with 
him.  For  it  was  this  and  nothing  more 
which  he  so  ^earnestly  deprecated,  and  in 
opposition  to  which  he  appealed  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Gamaliel.  Practically  he  asked 
that  a  small  minority  should  be  allowed  to 
work  a  complete  revolution  in  the  basis  of 
the  Union,  and  by  his  argument  implied 
that  if  this  modest  request  were  refused  its 
members  would  be  ungenerously,  if  not  un- 
fairly, dealt  with.  Had  his  wish  been 
granted,  the  Union  would  in  fact  have  been 
transformed  into  another  Conference^  where 
all  points  of  belief  were  held  to  be  matters 
of  indifference.  To  suggest  that  if  his  old 
associates  did  not  comply  with  his  desire 
they  would  show  themselves  narrower  than 
Gamaliel  himself,  was  more  ingeni^u8  than 
fair. 

The  laiasez-faire  policy  would,  as  Mr. 
Picton's  speech  abundantly  proves,  have 
been  the  surrender  of  the  whole  position. 
Mr.  Brown  argued  in  favour  of  the  same 
course  as  Mr.  Picton,  but  the  latter  un- 
questionably took  the  true  view  of  its  sig- 
niiicance,  and  his  ai^uments  might  well 
have  led  Mr.  Brown  to  distrust  his  own  con- 
clusions. The  difference  between  them  was 
very  marked.  The  one  evidently  thought 
the  time  was  come  when  so  much  stress 
should  not  be  laid  upon  doctrine  at  all. 
The  other  contended  Jhat  the  theological 
character  of  the  Union  was  so  firmly  estab- 
lished, that  not  even  its  enemies  could  sus- 
pect it  of  such  latitudinarianism.  They 
were  allies  as  against  the  Resolutions,  but 
they  were  in  just  as  decided,  though  prob- 
ably unrecognized,  antagonism  to  each 
other.  The  appeal  of  Mr.  Picton  was,  in 
truth,  an  answer  to  that  of  Mr.  Brown.  The 
one  asked  to  have  his  position  tolerated,  if 
not  sanctioned,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
still  in  spiritual  sympathy  with  the  Union, 
though  he  had  abandoned  some  of  its  doc- 
trines ;  and  had  his  wishes  been  complied 
with,  it  must  have  been  inferred  that  those 
doctrines  were  no  longer  esteemed  of  vital 
importance.  The  oUier,  on  the  contrary, 
insisted  that  it  was  so  notorious  that  the 
contrary  was  true,  that  the  Union  might 
with  perfect  safety  keep  silence,  and  leave 
both  its  own  members  and  the  outside  world 
to  interpret  that  silence  as  they  pleased. 

The  principle  on  which  this  advice  pro- 
ceeds is  doubtful  under  any  circumstances. 
A  society  as  well  as  an  individual  is  bound 
to  take  care  of  its  character,  and  it  is  not 
always  wise  or  right  for  either  to  stand  upon 


dignity,  and  disdain  all  explanation  of  ^- 
pearances  that  may  appear  suspicious.  £ven 
if  a  denomination  feels  itself  able  to  brave 
the  taunts  of  enemies,  and  leave  events  to 
vindicate  it  against  their  assaults,  there  are 
occasions  when  its  members  owe  it  to  its 
friends  in  other  Christian  communities  not 
to  allow  needless  misunderstandings  to  arise 
as  to  its  position.  Congregationalism  is  a 
branch  of  catholic  ChriBtendom,  and  there 
are  numbers  who  are  attached  to  other  eys- 
terns  who  nevertheless  feel  that  any  weak- 
ness or  faltering  loyalty  to  its  well-known 
principles  on  the  part  of  its  members  would 
be  an  injury  not  only  to  it,  but  to  the 
Chuich  of  Christ  as  a  whole.  Is  it  expe- 
dient, is  it  in  accordance  with  the  true 
catholic  idea  of  the  Church,  is  it  courteous 
or  right  for  Congregationalista  to  affect  a 
lofty  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  such 
men,  and  to  insist  that  the  history  of  their 
Churches  ought  to  save  them  from  the  un- 
favourable judgment  which  some  unfortu- 
nate appearances  might  seem  to  warrant  ? 

But  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in  Mr. 
Brown's  reasonings  on  this  point.  *  We 
are, '  he  said,  *  too  fearful  of  our  reputation. 
We  have  but  to  work  for  God  and  preach 
the  gospel  and  God  will  take  care  of  it.  ^ 
The  fallacy  here  lurks  in  the  word  ^  we. ' 
Doubtless  God  will  care  for  those  who  do 
His  work  and  preach  His  gospel,  but  the 
question  raised  was  whether  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  as  such  was  to  fulfil  this  mis- 
sion. The  Resolutions  were  a  simple  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  nothing  more,  and  if 
the  Union  for  some  reason  or  other  was  to 
be  prohibited  from  a  declaration  of  the  truth, 
it  could  not  appropriate  the  consolation 
given  by  its  Chairman.  In  that  case  each 
individual  would  stand  alone,  and  the  Union, 
composed  of  men  uttering  separate  and  con- 
tradictory voices,  and  giving  no  distinct  tes- 
timony of  its  own,  would  be  simply  power- 
less. '  I  have  no  faith,'  says  Mr.  Brown » 
'  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  any  commu- 
nion which  regards  as  secondary  conditions 
the  Incarnation  and  the  redemptive  work 
of  Chrifit  Jesus  my  Lord.'  But  his  argu- 
ment means  that  the  Union  should  lay  down 
no  conditions  at  all,  and  that  even  on  points 
admitted  by  himself  to  be  vital  it  should 
be  silent,  because  '  we  '  (that  is,  many  of 
its  members)  *  are  speaking  in  a  hundred 
nobler  and  more  ^ectual  ways.'  He 
overlooked  the  fact  that  there  might  be,  and 
indeed  that  there  are  some  (be  uae  number 
more  or  less)  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
overthrow  the  authority  of  the  truths  which 
he  holds  most  precious,  and  who  in  public 
conference  have  asserted  that  the  spiritual 
life  is  independent  of  belief  in  them.  When 
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Uie  world  bears  such  opposite  views  from 
men  who  have  an  equally  legitimate  status 
in  the  Union,  it  is  a  little  too  much  for  its 
representatives  to  put  on  airs  of  injured  in- 
nocence or  sublime  superiority  to  criticism, 
and  insist  that  its  character  protects  it  from 
any  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  Evangelical 
truth.  The  large  majority  of  Congregation- 
al ministers  can  afford  to  take  thb  position 
if  they  will ;  but  so  long  as  there  are  in  the 
Union  those  who  avowedly  regard  the  car- 
dinal facts  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as 
unverified  speculations,  and  scoff  at  the  very 
idea  of  a  supernatural  religion,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  it  to  remain  silent  on  the  plea  that 
*  the  world  knows  all  about  us. '  While  it 
maintains  such  an  attitude,  all  that  the  world 
can  know  is  that  the  Union  contains  two 
classes  of  men — ^the  one  preaching  that  Jesus 
Christ  '  died  for  our  sms,  and  rose  again 
the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures,' 
and  the  other  asserting  that  there  is  no  resur- 
rection ;  that  both  find  a  home  within  its 
borders,  and  that  the  Union,  in  its  great 
comprehensiveness  and  liberality,  w^ill  not 
even  venture  to  declare  itself  on  either  side. 
What  can  be  the  conclusion,  except  that  in 
a  community  regarded  as  distinctively  Evan- 
gelical, all  the  truths  which  have  hitherto 
been  held  as  most  certain  and  most  precious 
liave  now  become  open  questions  ?  Better 
a  thousand  times  that  the  Congregational 
Union  should  at  once  be  dissolved  than 
that  it  should  exhibit  such  a  miserable  spec- 
tacle of  impotence,  so  falsify  all  the  proudest 
traditions  of  Congregationalism,  and  show 
itself  so  utterly  unable  to  keep  its  place  in 
the  great  works  and  conflicts  of  the  time. 

We  do  not  care  to  discuss  whether  the 
possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things  being 
tolerated  had  created  any  extensive  uneasi- 
ness in  Congregational  circles.  A  large  rep- 
resentative Committee,  carefullv  selected  so 
as  to  include  men  of  different  schools  of 
thought  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
arrived  at  the  conviction,  as  expressed  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Resolutions,  that  it  had, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union, 
after  careful  deliberation,  endorsed  the  opin- 
ion. We  defer  to  such  authoritv.  A  mem- 
ber  of  both  these  bodies  has  since  the  de- 
bate asserted  that  there  has  been  an  '  artifi- 
cially sthnulated  '  panic,  but  he  adduces  no 
evidence  to  establish  it,  and  it  is  clear  he 
failed  to  convince  his  colleagues  on  either 
of  them.  What  possible  bias  can  have  in- 
duced these  representative  men  to  accept  in- 
conclusive proof  as  to  the  existence  of  an 
unrest  and  distrust  which  had  no  reality,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see.  They  could  not  but 
foresee  the  kind  of  attack  to  which  they 
were  sure  to  expose  themselves,  should  they 


resolve  boldly  to  confront  that  pseudo-lib- 
eralism whi«h  has  tolerance  for  everything 
but  loyalty  to  the  old  faith.  They  must 
have  known  that  they  would  be  branded 
as  narrow  and  reactionary ;  that  their 
orthodoxy  would  be  r^arded  as  decisive 
proof  of  their  want  of  learning  ;  and  that 
the  assertion  of  their  own  liberty  would  be 
resented  as  an  invasion  of  the  liberties  of 
others.  If  they  resolved  to  brave  this,  what 
was  more,  to  place  themselves  in  antago- 
nism to  brethren  for  whom  they  had  a  high 
personal  respect,  and,  worst  of  all,  to  create 
such  excitement  in  the  Churches,  it  must 
have  ;  been  from  a  ''strong  conviction  that 
there  was  a  serious  evil  about  which  it  was 
necessary  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech. 

It  might  have  been  said,  with  some  show 
of  plausibility,  that  their  conclusions  re- 
vealed only  the  weakness  of  panic-struck  or- 
thodoxy, were  it  not  that  the  organ  of  Uni- 
tarian opinion  expresses  the  same  view. 
Their  hopefulness  as  to  the  movement  was 
the  counterpart  of  the  uneasinete  which 
was  excited  in  Congregational  circles.  *  The 
Inquirer  *  frankly  says  : — 

The  central  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  we  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out,  are  either  true 
or  false.  If  they  are  true  they  are  tremen- 
dous historical  realities,  in  respect  to  which  no 
indifference  can  be  tolerated.  .  .  .  When  the 
promoters  of  the  Leicester  Conference,  there- 
fore, proclaimed  their  new  discovery — so  old 
and  familiar  to  us — that  'religious  commu- 
nion is  independent  of  doctrinal  agreement, ' 
they  affirm  that  dogmas  are  of  subordinate 
value  ;  they  practically  reject  the  very  basis 
of  orthodoxy  ;  and  if  they  continue  to  use  the 
old  traditional  phrases — ^Incarnation,  Atone- 
ment, Regeneration,  and  the  like— they  use 
them  in  a  non-natural  sense,  wholly  alien  to 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  popular 
theology  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
identified. 

This  is  simply  a  repetition,  in  different 
phraseology,  of  what  Dr.  Mellor  said  with 
so  much  point  and  force  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Union.  He  was  reproached  for  being 
severely  dogmatic.  What  will  be  said  of 
the  Unitarian  journal  which  lays  down  the 
same  principle  with  the  same  hardness  and 
precision  ?  We  are  willing  to  believe  that 
there  were  not  a  few  at  Leicester  whose 
only  fault  was  that  they  were  carried  away 
by  a  charity  which,  if  somewhat  too  effusive, 
was  very  amiable  and  sincere  ;  but  when 
the  exhibition  of  that  charity  compromises 
the  interests  of  truth,  they  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  their  words  and  deeds  are  jealously 
scrutinized.  There  are  many  whose  or- 
thodoxy none  would  dispute  who  w^ould  join 
them  in  doing  honour  to  the  personal  ex- 
cellence of  men  whose  creed  they  regard  as 
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full  of  error  ;  but  it  is  a  long  step  from 
this  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  *  relig- 
ious communion  is  independent  of  doctrinal 
agreement. '  That  Congregationalists  should 
become  anxious  when  they  found  even  a 
small  section  of  their  ministers' subscribing 
to  a  principle  like  this,  is  certainly  not  won- 
derful. It  would  have  been  not  only  a  marvel, 
but  a  cause  of  sorrow  and  distress,  if  it  had 
been  otherwise.  We  go  further,  and  say 
that  if  the  apparent  catholicity  of  the  move- 
ment had  cast  such  a  glamour  over  the 
Churches  generally  that  they  failed  to  per- 
ceive its  real  character,  it  would  have  been 
the  solemn  duty  of  all  who  felt  the  gravity 
of  the  circumstances  to  arouse  them  from 
so  strange  an  indifference.  But  there  has 
been  no  occasion  for  such  appeals.  The 
appreciation  of  the  tendencies  of  the  Leices- 
ter Conference  has  been  much  more  general 
and  intelligent  than  is  supposed  by  those 
who  so  glibly  assert  that  Congregationalists 
have  taken  little  heed  of  it.  The  persistent 
efforts  of  its  advocates  have  had  the  very 
opposite  effect  to  that  which  was  intended, 
and  have  only  served  to  extend  and  deepen 
the  feeling  oi  distrust.  The  great  danger 
was  that  the  spirit  of  reaction  might  be- 
come too  powerful,  and  if  this  has  been 
prevented  it  is  due  to  the  firm  and  yet  mod- 
erate action  of  the  Union  and  its  Commit- 
tee. Had  their  proposals  been  rejected,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there 
would  have  been  an  outburst  of  feeling 
*vhich  would  have  astonished  those  who 
have  given  such  confident  assurances  that 
there  was  no  feeling  of  uneasiness  abroad. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  is  far  too  much  vi- 
tality and  earnestness  in  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  to-day  for  them  to  drift  quietly 
into  practical  Unitarianism,  or  rather  into  a 
desert  region  of  Agnosticism,  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  Unitarianism. 

The  real  intent  of  the  Resolutions, 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  Union  so  over- 
whelming that  '  The  Inquirer  '  may  well 
doubt  *  if  the  small  minority  on  the  hetero- 
dox or  open  communion  side  can  be  called 
a  party,  *  has  been  variously  represented,  or 
we  may  rather  say,  after  the  clear  and  re- 
iterated explanations  which  were  given  by 
their  advocates,  misrepresented.  The  most 
common  suggestion  is  that  the  object  of 
the  Committee  was  to  formulate  a  creed. 
We  can  hardly  understand  how  any  one 
who  has  carefully  studied  them  can  have  ar- 
rived at  such  a  conclusion.  There  is  hardly 
a  single  feature  in  them  which  resembles  a 
creed.  They  do  not  profess  to  be  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  they 
do  not  give  even  in  bare  outline  a  summary 
of  the  principles  on  which  Congregation- 


alists are  agreed  ;  they  do  not  mark  out  the 
points  which  differentiate  their  system  from 
those  of  other  Christian  communities  ;  they 
do  not  even  suggest  that  assent  to  the  truths 
laid  down  should  be  enforced  on  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  They  are  an  historic 
testimony  as  to  what  Congregationalist 
Churches  have  taught  in  the  past  on  the 
points  named,  and  a  declaration  that  they 
hold  the  same  position  to-day.  Yet  even 
the  Chairman  speaks  of  them  as  a  creed, 
and  acting  upon  this  view  of  his  own  char- 
acterizes them  in  the  following  not  very  re- 
spectful terms  :  *  I  am  but  a  poor  dogmatic 
tneologian,  and  my  opinion  may  not  be 
worth  much,  but  it  strikes  me  that  I  have 
rarely  read  such  a  helpless  theological  docu- 
ment as  these  resolutions.  *  This  was  not 
very  complimentary  to  those  by  whom  the 
document  was  drawn  up,  men  whom  Mr, 
Brown  recognizes  as  friends,  and  whom  he 
knows  to  be  not  so  absolutely  destitute  of 
acuteness  and  intelligence  that  they  could 
not  measure  the  real  value  of  resolutions 
which  they  were  throwing  down  for  the 
criticism  not  of  the  assembly  only,  but  of 
the  world  at  large.  Mr.  Brown  could 
hardly  suppose  that  they  needed  him  to  re- 
mind them  that  their  document  *  would  be 
scanned  keenly  by  practised  eyes,  and 
scanned  quite  as  closely  for  what  it  does 
not  say  as  well  as  for  what  it  does  say.  * 
They  may  possibly  have  calcuLited,  how- 
ever, that  any  critic  who  really  wished  to 
deal  fairly  with  it  would  have  been  careful, 
before  pronouncing  on  its  merits,  to  con- 
sider what  it  actually  professed  to  be,  and 
to  judge  it  accordingly.  In  this  they  may 
have  been  mistaken.  It  may  be  that  the 
second  resolution  will  be  regarded  every- 
where as  a  creed,  and  consequently  that  it  will 
provoke  a  verdict  very  unfavourable  to  the 
theological  reputation  of  Congregationalism. 
Be  it  so.  If  there  are  critics  who  deter- 
mine to  assert  that  a  document  is  what  its 
authors  say  it  is  not,  and  what  on  the  face 
of  it  it  was  clearly  never  intended  to  be, 
and  then  proceed  to  condemn  its  authors 
for  doing  so  helplessly  what  they  never 
intended  to  do  at  all,  there  is  no  remedy  for 
it.  The  only  appeal  lies  to  the  dispassion- 
ate common  sense  of  those  who  can  be  fair 
enough  to  juc^e  these  Resolutions  for  what 
they  are,  and  not  for  what  their  critics  in- 
sist they  were  meant  to  be. 

No  doubt  the  silences  are  '  significant,'  as 
was  more  than  once  asserted  in  the  coarse 
of  the  debate,  but  their  significance  consists 
in  the  proof  which  they  famish  that  the 
document  was  not  meant  to  be  (adopting 
once  more  the  Chairman's  words)  '  a  popu- 
lar compendium  of  Evangelical  doctrine  for 
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a  pulpit  or  a  platfonn,  whdro  slipshod  ut- 
terances are  kindly  excused. '  Great  as  is 
the  excitement  which  they  seem  to  have  cre- 
ated in  a  certain  class  of  minds,  they 
amount  simply  to  an  affirmation 

that  CongregationalifltB  2iave  ahragrs  resided 
the  aooeptaace  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
the  Evangelical  faith,  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
as  an  essential  condition  of  religious  commu- 
nion in  Congregational  Churches;  and  that 
among  these  have  always  leen  included  the  In- 
carnation, 'the  Atoning  Sacrifice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  His  Resurrection,  His  Ascension 
and  Mediatorial  Reign,  and  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  renewal  of  men  ; 

and  a  declaration  that  these  facts  and  doc- 
trines are  held  in  their  integrity  by  Con- 
gregational Churches  to-day.  Does  this 
historical  statement  admit  of  question  ? 
*  The  Inquirer '  may,  at  all  events,  be  a 
witness  on  this  point,  when  it  describes  the 
denomination  as  one  *  which  has  hitherto 
prided  itself  upon  the  strict  purity  of  its 
faith,  and  preserved  an'  attitude  of  jealous 
suspicion  towards  all  restless  innovators/ 
But  if  it  be  true,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  there 
could  be  any  danger  to  liberty  in  stating  it, 
or  in  expressing  a  belief  that  on  these  points 
the  Congregationalists  of  to-day  are  at  one 
with  their  fathers. 

It  is  very  useful  for  controversial  pur- 
poses to  represent  this  as  a  creed,  and  to 
say,  as  the  '  Unitarian  Herald '  does,  in  a 
fierce  diatribe  which  evidently  expresses  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment,  and  shows 
that  rancour  is  not  monopolized  by  ortho- 
dox theologians,  that  Congregationalists — 

in  their  terror  lest  this  movement  should  lead 
to  the  enormity  of  bringing  into  their  Churches 
a  James  Martineau,  a  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  an  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  a  Benjamin 
Jowett,  a  Stopford  Brooke,  a  John  Tulloch, 
an  Edwin  Abbott — ^have  been  led  away  by 
the  spirit  of  panic  into  doing  their  best  to  set 
up  a  law  imbued  with  radically  the  same 
spirit  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

But  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
^  high-falutin,'  which  hardly  needs  to  be 
met  by  serious  ai^i^uroent.  If  it  means  any- 
thing, it  implies  that  a  number  of  men  can- 
not associate  themselves  for  Christian  work 
and  fellowship  on  the  basis  of  a  common 
belief  in  Christ  without  manifesting  the  per* 
secuting  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Pressed  to  its  ultimate  issue,  this  means 
that  the  religions  liberty  of  a  man  is  curtailed 
if  any  Christian  association  lays  down  prin- 
ciples with  which  he  cannot  agree.  The 
Congregational  Union  does  not  claim  to  be 
the  Church  of  the  nation,  does  not  venture 
to  say  that  its  boundaries  are  those  of  catho- 


lic Christendom,  does  not  even  profess  to  in* 
elude  all  Congregationalists.  It  is  a  v<oliin- 
tary  confederation  of  Pgdobaptist  Churches 
of  the  rnngD^gitimiiil  order.  We  have 
jMver'lieard  it  suggested  that  it  is  intoler- 
ant to  Presbyterians  because  it  includes  only 
Congregationalists.  Why  should  it  be  con- 
demned because  it  proclaims  its  adherence 
to  that  Evangelical  faith  which  to  it  is  more 

?recious  than  any  form  of  Church  polity  f 
'hat  in  doing  so  it  deprives  its  fellowship 
of  the  presence  of  some  men  whom  it  holds 
in  high  honour,  may  be  a  subject  of  regmt, 
but  it  is  inevitable.  Among  the  men 
named,  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  would  not 
sacrifice  his  Erastianism  in  order  to  join  the 
Congregational  Union,  and  the  Union  woold 
not  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Slate  in 
order  to  comprehend  him  ;  yet  no  one  com- 
plains of  either  one  or  the  other  for  holding 
fast  by  a  position  which  has  been  conscien- 
tiously taken  up.  Why  should  the  Union 
be  censured  for  being  as  firm  and  outspoken 
in  its  avowal  of  Evangelical,  as  in  its  main- 
tenance of  Free  Church,  principles  ?  It 
fulminates  no  censures  and  utters  no  ana- 
themas. It  simply  asserts  that  it  has  dis- 
tinct convictions,  and  means  neither  to  con- 
ceal nor  compromise  them. 

But  the  '  Unitarian  Herald  '  understands 
the  views  of  the  supporters  of  the  resolu- 
tions better  than  they  do  themselves. 

It  may  be  replied  that  these  Resolutions  are 
not  to  be  used  as  a  test  of  the  fitness  of  minis- 
ters for  membership  in  the  Union,  or  of  the 
admissibility  of  Churches  to  filiation  with  the 
Union,  but  to  be  taken  simply  as  a  declaration 
of  what  is  held  by  Congregationalists  as  an 
essential  condition  of  religious  communion 
with  them.  We  shall  see.  We  entertain  Mr. 
Wood's  grave  suspicion  that  these  Resolutions 
win  shortly  be  put  in  operation  as  engines  of 
repression,  and  perhaps  of  exclusion  from  the 
Union  in  the  case  of  certain  ministers.  It 
may  be  that  the  leaders  are  too  worldly-wise 
to  go  so  far,  but  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  rash  counsels  prevail,  and  that  Mr. 
Mark  Wilks,  Mr.  Picton,  and  Mr.  Wood  arc 
dropped  out  of  the  Union. 

As  an  illustration  of  Christian  charity  this 
is  perfect,  especially  as  coming  from  the 
organ  of  a  school  which  prides  itself  spe- 
cially on  its  goodness.  The  authors  of  the 
document  which  has  provoked  the  '  Uni- 
tarian Herald  '  hold  doctrines  from  which 
it  dissents,  and  maintain  that  the  voluntary 
confederation  into  which  they  have  entered 
was  intended  to  consist  only  of  Churches 
agreeing  in  those  opinions.  The  very  head 
and  front  of  their  offending  hath  this  ex- 
tent, no  more.  Yet  for  this,  suspicions  are 
cast  upon  their  motives  and  purposes,  and 
the  world  is  told  that  if  they  do  not  justify 
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theae  scub^ckhm  by  their  action  it  is  because 
the  ^^leaders  are  toe  worldly-wise  to  go  so 
far.'  We  will  not  stoop  to  Mtsver  such 
criticism,  which  can  damage  those  obIj 
who  have  recourse  to  it.  I^at  we  must 
enter  our  emphatic  protest  agiunst  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Union  would  be  guilty  of 
any  injustice,  or  would  be  using  any '  engine 
of  repression, '  if  it  should  exclude  from  its 
fellowship  men  who  have  renounced  its  fun- 
damental principle.  There  has  not  been 
even  a  hint  of  such  an  intention,  and  as 
the  parties  concerned  are  honourable  men, 
the  necessity  for  action  of  the  kind  ought 
not  even  to  be  contemplated.  But  should 
circumstances  render  it  imperative  for  the 
Congregational  Union  to  exercise  the  ex- 
treme right  which  must  belong  to  it,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  bodies,  of  withdrawing 
the  privileges  of  membership  from  some 
who  have  distinctly  violated  the  conditions 
of  membership,  there  would  be  nothing  in 
this  which  could  fairly  expose  it*  to  a  charge 
of  persecution.  If,  indeed,  it  invented 
some  novel  and  severe  conditions  which  it 
sought  to  impose  upon  its  members,  or  if  it 
was  too  subtle  io  its  definitions,  or  too  se- 
vere in  its  application  of  those  already  exist-* 
ing,  it  might  be  open  to  the  imputation  of 
harshness  and  narrowness,  but  in  the  present 
instance  there  can  be  no  room  even  for 
such  a  suggestion  as  this.  There  is  no  his- 
torical fact  more  certain  than  that  the  Con- 
gregational Union  has  always  h^ld  the  doc- 
trines which  the  Besolutions  contain  ;  and 
they  are  so  far  from  being  set  forth  in  ex- 
act si^entific  phraseology,  which  might  have 
seemed  to  be  a  net  for  tender  consciences, 
that  the  allegations  against  the  Resolutions 
are  that  they  are  *  raw  and  ill-chosen, '  and 
that  they  leave  out  much  that  ought  to  have 
been  included. 

We  have  said  this,  not  because  we  have 
the  most  remote  expectation  that  the  occa- 
sion for  such  proceedings — ^which  indeed  the 
best  friends  of  Congregationalism  would  most 
earnestly  deprecate — is  at  all  likely  to  arise, 
but  because  we  feel  it  desirable  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  much  loose  talk  that  is  preva- 
lent on  the  subject,  and  which  seems  to  us 
to  arise  from  a  confusion  between  a  volun- 
tary society,  which  has  a  perfect  right  to  lay 
down  its  own  lines  and  adhere  to  them,^and 
a  national  institution,  in  which,  all  citizens 
should  have  equal  rights.  The  Women's 
Suffrage  Association  would  not  be  guilty  of 
persecution  if  it  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Smol- 
lett, with  his  present  views,  as  one  of  its 
members,  were  it  possible  to  fancy  him 
seeking  admission  into  its  fellowship.  The 
Liberation  Society  would  not  tolerate  in  its 
ranks  a  determined  supporter  of  the  Estab- 


lished Church,  and  if  such  an  individual  was 
on  its  roll  of  membership,  could  not  be  ac- 
cused of  persecution  if  it  expunged  his 
name.  It  was  felt  by  all  unprejudiced  men 
ihiit  tbe  Bef  orm  Club  did  right  when  it  sepa- 
rated itself  from  Mr.  lUpley,  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Ripley  had  separated  kimtntf  from 
the  Liberal  party.  Why  should  not  the 
same  law  apply  to  a  great  religious  society  ? 
Our  '  liberal  '  friends  ask  too  much  when 
they  demand  not  only  liberty  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  own  opinions,  but  the 
right  to  remain  in  a  private  and  voluntary 
association,  constituted  for  the  distinct  pur- 
pose of  advancing  views  to  which  they  are 
in  deadly  antagonism,  and  to  use  the  posi- 
tion which  they  thus  secure  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  so- 
ciety itself.  Such  an  idea  of  liberty  would 
be  scouted  in  relation  to  any  body  except  a 
religious  one,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  more  favourably  regarded  there. 

If,  however,  the  Resolutions  were  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  way  for  the  expulsion 
of  any  members  of  the  Union,  they  are 
singularly  ill-«;onstructed.  What  facilities 
they  give  which  did  not  previously  exist, 
we  are  absolutely  unable  to  perceive.  They 
may  be  called  a  '  test,' but  they  are  only 
such  a  *  test '  as  every  society  applies  when 
it  defines  its  constitution  or  its  aim,  or  even 
assumes  a  name  which  is  fairly  descriptive 
of  its  object.  They  are  an  appeal  to  the 
honour  of  the  members,  and  that  appeal 
ought  to  be  sufficient.  They  have,  in  fact, 
distinctly  afiirmed  the  entire  relation  of  the 
Union  to  certain  of  its  members.  Before, 
the  Union  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  responsibility  for  these  indi- 
viduals. Now,  if  they  continue  in  its  fel- 
lowship, they  have  to  take  their  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  these  Resolutions  of  the 
Union,  and  all  outsiders  have  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  they  do,  in  a  true  sense,  accept 
the  doctrines,  faith  in  which  has  been  de- 
clared by  so  laige  a  majority  of  the  Union 
to  be  an  essential  condition  of  its  fellowship. 
We  have  no  desire  to  abate  that  signifi- 
cance, or  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  assert  that  the  Congregational 
Union  is  not  meant  to  be  the  home  of  a 
Rationalism  which  sets  aside  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  supernatural  religion.  But  so 
far  from  pointing  in  the  direction  of  penal 
proceedings,  they  seem  to  us  designed 
rather  to  save  the  Union  from  the  painful 
necessity  of  having  to  undertake  such  un- 
welcome action. 

There  is  one  other  assertion  of  the  Uni- 
tarian critic  which  demands  an  emphatic 
denial.  It  is  not  true  in  any  sense  that 
Congregationalists  *  still  cling  to    the  old 
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notion  that  belief  and  not  goodness  is  the 
central  door  of  admission  to  the  Church.  *  It 
is  trne  that  they  regard  belief,  which  shows 
its  vitality  in  goodness,  as  the*  central  door 
of  admission  to  the  Church.  The  two 
things  are  widely  diverse,  but  *  The  Her- 
ald '  confounds  them.  *  The  Inquirer  '  is 
more  just  when  it  says  : — 

There  can  be  no  real  and  permanent  relig- 
ious union  between  two  parties  which  are  ac- 
tuated by  fundamentally  opposite  purposes, 
and  have  different  ends  in  view.  The  aim  of 
the  one  is  dogmatic  purity  as  essential  to  the 
religious  life  ;  the  proclamation  of  the  other 
is  that  the  religious  life  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  dogmas  of  any  kind. 

We  know  not  that  the  action  of  the  Union 
needs  more  justification  than  is  supplied  in 
this  statement  of  a  decided  but  fair  and  hon- 
ourable adversary.  There  is  something  at- 
tractive in  the  idea  of  good  men  of  differing 
opinions,  uniting  in  a  common  religious 
fellowship,  but  if  -  that  fellowship  is  to  nave 
any  reality,  those  differences  must  not  touch 
the  points  which  both  regard  as  vital.  There 
can  be  no  true  communion  between  men  one 
section  of  whom  regards  the  things  which 
the  other  holds  as  precious  truths  as  old- 
world  fables  and  superstitions — a  belief  in 
which  dishonours  God  and  degrades  man. 

If  this,  the  crucial  point  of  the  contro- 
versy, had  not  been  so  systematically  over- 
looked or  misrepresented,  the  discussion 
would  not  have  become  so  embittered,  and 
we  should  have  been  saved  from  a  host  of 
fallacies  by  which  the  real  issue  has  been 
concealed.  For  example,  we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  a  ^  new  departure  '  for  Con- 
gregationalism ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  been  told,  and  sometimes  by  the 
same  people,  that  the  Resolutions  mark  a 
policy  of  reaction.  A  *  new  departure  * 
which  should  also  be  a  *  reaction '  would 
be  rather  curious,  for  the  one  suggests  that 
w^e  are  leaving  the  old  lines,  while  the  other 
implies  that  we  are  going  back  upon  them. 
After  all,  the  merits  of  important  proposals 
are  not  to  be  summarily  decided  by  a  cant 
phrase.  A  movement  is  not  necessarily 
wrong  because  it  is  a  *  new  departure,'  nor 
even  because  it  is  a  *  reaction.'  We  are 
unable,  however,  to  see  that  the  action  of 
the  Union  is  correctly  described  either  by  the 
one  term  or  the  other. 

A  declaration  of  faith  is  no  new  thing  in 
the  Union,  as  the  document  adopted  in  1883 
sufficiently  proves.  If  the  resolutions  were 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  *"  declaration, '  it 
is  impossible  to  compare  their  few  simple 
statements  of  fundamental  truths  with  the 
elaborate  definitions  of  the  long  schedule  of 
doctrine  in  the  earlier  document,  and  say 


tliat  they  show  a  narrow  and  reactionary 
tendency.  So  far  from  assuming  tq  have 
any  more  authority  than  the  ^  declaration,' 
the  '  resolutions  '  are  far  less  formal,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  purpose  they  were 
intended  to  serve.  What  novelty  is  to  be 
found  in  them,  it  puzzles  us  to  perceive. 
Not  in  their  substance,  for  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  truths  they  enunciate  are  those 
which  it  has  been  the  glory  of  Oongrega- 
tionalists  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
history  to  maintain.  Not  in  their  form,  for, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  they  are,  though  less 
precise  and  definite  in  character,  a  docu- 
ment the  same  in  kind  as  that .  which  the 
founders  of  the  Union  thought  it  necessary 
to  adopt.  The  only  novelty  about  them  is 
the  extent  to  which  they  stretch  the  bounds 
of  comprehension.'  They  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  a  delimitation  of  the  Union,  and 
so  regarded  they  are  the  broadest  statement 
of  fundamental  Evangelical  doctrine  which 
any  Christian  Church  has  ever  adopted.  If 
this  be  reaction  we  need  a  new  vocabalary. 
The  resolutions  have  indeed  been  repre- 
sented as  a  feeble  bulwark  of  the  truth, 
hastily  and  loosely  erected  in  a  moment  of 
'  panic.  It  would  be  much  more  correct  to 
speak  of  them  as  a  defence  of  liberty  against 
the  excesses  of  professed  friends,  whose 
zeal  outruns  their  wisdom.  They  guard  it 
even  by  insisting  that  these  are  essential 
truths,  about  which  there  must  be  unity, 
thus  meeting  the  anxieties  of  many  who 
fear  that  liberalism  means  unbelief. 

In  nothii^,  perhaps,  has  the  unwisdom 
of  pseudo-liberals  been  more  apparent  than 
in  the  resolution  to  drag  the  doctrine  of 
Conditional  Immortality  and  its  supporters 
into  the  controversy.  The  opportunity  for 
a  retort  upon  advocates  of  that  view,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  defenders  of  the  policy 
of  the  Union  Committee,  was  tempting,  but  a 
true  friend  of  liberty  would  have  resisted  it. 
The  allusion  was  in  miserable  taste,  but  it 
was  even  worse  in  point  of  tactics  than  of 
feeling.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  Ultra- 
montanes  to  teach  the  worid  that  tliere  is 
no  resting*place  between  Agnosticism  and 
an  absolute  submission  to  authority,  bnt  the 
friends  of  rational  freedom  could  commit  no 
inore  fatal  mistake  than  to  imitate  such  an 
example.  If  the  principle  underlying  this 
reference  to  the  tolerance  granted  to  the 
proponnders  of  the  new  theory  about  im- 
mortality be  accepted,  the  result  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  enforcement  of  a  rigid  uni- 
formity everywhere.  For  let  it  be  once  un- 
derstood that  if  liberty  be  granted  at  ail,  it 
must  in  consistency  be  so  extended  as  to  in- 
clude those  who  regard  the  gospel  itself  as  an 
effete  superstition,  and  it  is  not  diflicalt  to 
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foresee  that  liberty  will  be  sacrificed.  We 
shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  forced  into  a 
desertion  of  the  position  which  we  have  al- 
ways maintained,  at  once  Evangelical  and 
liberal,  by  these  attempts  to  impale  us  on 
the  horns  of  a  theological  dilemma.  Still, 
we  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Raleigh  in  his 
touching  remarks,  not  the  least  striking 
part  of  his  wise  and  eloquent  speech: — 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  cruelties  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  have  been  placed  is  this, 
that  some  of  us  may  have  to  stand  with  those 
who  are  really  reactionary,  and  narrow,  and 
bigoted,  and  would  stand  for  liberty  as  stiffly 
as  anybody  else  ;  but  if  I  am  to  choose 
whether  I  shall  stand  with  such  persons  who 
need  more  light,  it  may  be,  in  the  defence  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  old  truth,  or  whether 
I  shall  forsake  that  old  ^tnith  and  go  into  an- 
other camp,  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
say  what  I  should  do. 

We  are  not  reduced  to  this  miserable  alter- 
native, though  everything  possible  has  been 
done  to  force  it  upon  us  by  men  so  blind  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  so  unable  to  gauge 
the  strongest  instincts  of  Christian  hearts, 
as  to  fancy  that,  if  they  were  driven  to 
choose  between  loyalty  to  Christ  and  lib- 
erty, they  would  sacrifice  their  Master. 

But,  in  truth,  a  suggestion  which  prac* 
tically  means  that  we  must  either  treat  all 
truths  as  vital,  or  regard  all  as  open  ques- 
tions in  Christian  Churches,  is  simply  pre- 
posterous. It  may  be  that  we,  ourselves, 
could  not  retain  our  faith  in  the  gospel  if 
we.  accepted  the  dogma  of  Conditional  Im- 
mortality ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  its  teach- 
ers do,  and  believe  that  their  view  enhances 
the  glory  of  Christ.  They  are  surely  not 
to  be  excluded  from  religious  fellowship  be- 
cause of  some  real  or  supposed  vagaries  of 
their  logic  ;  nor  do  we,  in  recognizing  their 
liberty,  bind  ourselves  to  be  equally  indul- 
gent to  those  who'  would  deprive  us  of 
Christ  ^Himself.  In  short,  the  position 
which  the  Congregational  Union  has  taken 
is  one  that  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  as 
liberal  as  it  is  possible  to  be  if  it  is  to  pre- 
serve its  fidelity  to  Christ.  The  comments 
which  have  been  made  upon  it  in  the  press, 
whether  friendly  or  hostile,  show  that  there 
was  a  real  danger  of  mistake  as  to  its  prin- 
ciples and  character.  One  party  feared,  the 
other  hoped,  that  it  was  lending  itself  to  a 
latitudinarianism  which  (as  a  thoughtful 
Unitarian  minister  has  lately  said)  leads  on 
to  an  Agnosticism  which  is  but  another  way 
of  spellmg  Atheism.  The  Union  has  satis- 
fied its  anxious  friends,  who  have  heartily 
welcomed  its  explanation.  But  perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  the  value  of  its  testimony  is 
to  be  found  in  the  shrieks  of  some  of  the 
bitter  foes  of  Christianity,  among  the  loud- 


est of  which  is  the  *  Jewish  World.  \  When 
the  excit^nent  of  the  time  has  passed  away, 
and  it  is  found  that  liberty  is  as  secure  as 
ever,  while  some  dangerous  tendencies  which 
were  abroad  have  received  a  much-needed 
check,  we  have  Httle  fear  that  the  few  who 
have  doubted  the  policy,  while  agreeing  in 
'the  substance  of  the  liesolutions,  will  feel 
that  Congregationalism  has  been  strength- 
ened by  a  bold  resolve  to  encounter,  even 
at  the  risk  of  much  misrepresentation,  an 
evil  which  was  more  serious  and  significant 
than  was  indicated  by  the  Leicester  Con- 
ference, and  of  which  that  Conference  in- 
deed was  only  a  symptom. 
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Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,     By  R.  Bos- 
worth  Smith.    Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  masteriy  outline  of 
perhaps  the  most  romantic  chapter  in  the 
whole  story  of  the  ancient  world  deserves 
most  thoroughly  to  become  widely  popular. 
It  is  not  a  volume  simply  for  the  Sixth  Form, 
though  they  could  hardly  find  one  better  suit- 
ed to  their  wants.  Still  less  is  it  a  repertoire 
of  minute  discussions  on  disputed  points  in 
Carthaginian  lustory,  though  all  its  state- 
ments are  the  result  of  the  widest  reading  and 
the  most  careful  estimate  of  conflicting  views. 
It  is  rather  written  with  the  hope  of  interest- 
ing as  many  as  possible,  whether  scholars  or 
not,  in  the  fortunes  of  a  state  whose  influence 
over  the  history  of  the  world  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  all 
traces  of  her  power  were  ultimately  and  ruth- 
lessly blptted  out.  Kirjath  Hadeshah,  the 
new  town  of  the  Phoenicians,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Charchedon  and  the  Romans  Carthage, 
is  to  the  full  in  truth  as  interesting  a  study  as 
even  the  Venice  of  medieeval  annals.  Twice 
did  her  rulers  all  but  nip  in  the  bud  the  infant 
Aryan  civilization  of  the  West :  once  when 
the  victory  of  Himera  delivered  the  cities  of 
the  Western  Greeks  from  the  son  of  Mago,  on 
the  same  day  that  Salanus  brought  to  a  stand- 
still the  forward  march  of  the  Persian  in  the 
East ;  and  once  again  when  the  iron  endur- 
ance of  the  Roman  Commonwealth  proved 
victorious  in  the  long  run  against  the  genius 
of  the  House  of  Barca.  The  stem  sentence  of 
Dr.  Arnold  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages 
of  his  history,  that  *  it  was  for  the  good  of 
mankind  that  Carthage  should  have  been  con- 
quered,'weighs  evidently  on  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Smith,  though  he  dare  not  absolutely  impugn 
its  truthfulness.  He  is  fain  to  content  himself 
with  bringing  into  strongest  relief  the  cruelty 
of  the  conquerors,  the  despairing  heroism  of 
the  vanquished,  and  with  mourning  justly 
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over  the  barbaric  ignorance  which  has  left  us 
no, record  of  Carthaginian  greatness  beyond 
what  we  can  cull  from  the  fragmentary  notices 
of  her  enemies  and  her  rivals.  Passing  some- 
what lightly  over  the  earlier  struggles  with  the 
Greek  towns  of  Sicily  for  the  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  fertile  island,  from  wnich  neither 
Greek  nor  Carthaginian  could  ever  quite  expel 
the  other,  Mr.  Smith  brings  all  his  strength 
to  bear  on  the  picturesque  story  of  the  tluee 
wars  with  Rome,  and  of  the  frightful  episode 
between  the  first  and  second  of  the  three,  the 
*  truceless  war '  with  the  revolted  mercenaries 
— for  Carthage,  like  many  more  commercial 
states  before  and  after,  waged  all  her  wars 
with  hired  soldiers  under  Punic  generals.  We 
must  not  say  that  even  here  we  should  not 
turn  by  preference,  for  passages  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Hannibal  or  even  in  the  first  Punic 
War,  to  the  stately  narrative  of  Arnold.  As 
a  general  history  of  Carthage,  we  know,  how- 
ever, no  book  equal  to  Mr.  Smithes  in  brillian- 
cy or  completeness.  The  concluding  chapter 
in  particular,  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  site 
of  the  lost  dty,  to  the  island  in  the  port 
whence  long  ago  her  lord  high  admirals  trans- 
mitted their  orders  to  every  comer  of  the  har- 
bour, or  watched  to  see  what  stranger  ship 
would  dare  to  sail  within  the  limits  of  the 
Fair  Head,  to  the  sand-bar  which  still  marks 
the  spot  of  the  decisive  operations  in  the  last 
great  siege,  brings  Carthage  even  now  before 
our  eyes  with  a  vividness  for  which  many, 
even  among  scholars,  can  hardly  have  been 
prepared. 

Congregational  EUtory,  Continuation  to  1850  : 
with  special  reference  to  the  Rise,  Growth, 
and  Influence  of  Institutions,  Hepresen- 
fative  Men,  and  the  Inner  Life  of  the 
Churches.  By  J.  Waddisoton,  D.D. 
Longmans. 

With  this  volume  Dr.  Waddingfton  brings 
his  very  valuable  labours  to  a  close.  In  the 
collection  of  his  materials  he  has  ^travelled 
thousands  of  miles  in  England,  America,  and 
Holland.  When  discovered,  they  were  some- 
times almost  illegible,  the  prison  papers  in 
particular :  written  in  dark  and  filthy  cells, 
the  sentences  were  often  broken,  imperfect, 
and  incomplete.'  But  he  has  reduced  them 
into  form,  and  so  far  arranged  them  in  admir- 
able order,  that  much  wliich  at  first  sight 
would  appear  to  have  been  worthless  is  found 
to  be  a  unk  in  a  connected  chain  of  narrative, 
which  the  historical  student  will  know  how  to 
appreciate.  Had  he  done  nothing  more  than 
this,  had  he,  indeed,  done  nothing  more  than 
indicate  the  sources  from  which  trustworthy 
information  may  be  derived — ^search  for  which 
was  until  recently  regarded  as  hopeless — he 
would  have  deserved  our  heartiest  congratu- 
lations. But  he  [has  done  much  more  than 
tlds.  He  has  greatly  helped  to,  at  least,  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  intelligible  and  authentio 
history  of  struggles  for  freedom  and  for  con- 
science, which  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  make  the  British  dominion  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  what,  happilv,  it  is. 

This  volume  has  the  additional  attraction 


for  the  general  reader  that  it  largely  deals 
with  men  and  things  with  which  they  are 
already  more  or  less  familiar.  The  rise  and 
early  history  of  our  great  denominational  in- 
stitutions, our  colleges,  and  our  missionary 
and  other  public  societies,  are  touched  upon 
with  great  interest,  and  much  that  will  one 
day  have  a  value,  which  it  is  as  yet  too  early 
for  it  to  have  acquired,  has  found  appropriate 
record.  Some  of  the  personal  sketches  will 
be  hailed  by  many  with  great  thankfulness 
as  relating  to  men  *  whose  praise  is  *  still  *  in 
all  the  Churches, '  and  whose  names  will  long 
continue  to  be  household  words  among  us. 

^  Our  aim,^  says  Dr.  Waddington,  *has 
been,  in  recording  the  facts  of  this  history,  to 
make  the  members  of  the  great  Congrega- 
tional family  (with  its  branches  widely  spread 
throughout  the  earth)  better  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Christian  virtues^  the 
noble  testimony,  the  heroic  struggles,  the 
abundant  labours,  and  the  willing  sacrifices 
of  their  common  ancestry  ;  not  for  the  infla- 
tion of  vanity,  but  to  strengthen  their  faith, 
to  inspire  their  courage,  and  to  quicken  their 
zeal  in  the  conflicts  yet  before  them,  and  in 
the  glorious  work  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
Without  a  living  faith  Congregational  union 
is  impossible  ;  without  the  unity  of  spirit 
there  must  be  isolation,  estrangement,  and 
consequent  dissolution.  In  the  days  of  the 
Pentecost,  ^the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved were  of  (me  heart  and  of  cne  muV  In 
the  memorable  declaration  of  faith  made  in 
the  last  assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
a  thrill  of  common  sympathy  and  affection 
was  felt  as,  with  uplifted  hands,  the  brethren 
said,  ^  we  stand  where  our  fathtn  itoodj  on  the 
one  foundation.^  That  sublime  act  of  Chris- 
tian confession  will  bind  all  who  joined  in  it 
more  closely  in  love  to  each  other  and  to  their 
common  Lord.  Our  strength  as  Congrega- 
tionalists  is  not  in  a  mechanical  organisation, 
but  in  the  new  affection  that  can  exist  only 
in  those  who  from  the  heart  have  obeyed  the 
GK)Bpel.'  This  last  sentiment  we  heartily  en- 
dorse. 

Should  a  second  edition  be  called  for — ^and 
we  hope  it  will  be — Dr.  Waddington  will 
probably  see  his  way  to  enhance  the  value  of 
this  volume  by  omitting  some  thinn  which 
hardly  belong  to  the  domain  of  'nistory.* 
With  his  ample  stores  of  fact,  he  will  easily 
be  able  to  All  the  space  thus  occupied  at  pres- 
ent, with  great  advantacfe  to  his  readers  and 
not  less  honour  to  himself. 

Mitory  of  Congregatumaliem^  and  Memarialt 
of  the  ^Churehee  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  By 
ZoKS  Browiib,  B.A.,  Congregational  Min- 
ister at  Wrentham.    Jarrold  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Browne  has  amply  fulfilled  the  expec- 
tations that  were  formed  by  his  many  friends 
when  they  heard  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
accept  the  generous  offer  made  by  Mr.  God- 
dard,  now  of  Chestcr-lc-Street,  Durham,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  held 
in  Ipswich  in  1873,  of  £100  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  a  *  History  of  Congregationalism  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk.*     He  has  produced  a 
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volume  of  great  interest  and  permanent  value, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  realize  his  hope  ^  that 
it  may  prove  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
deservedly  honoured  men  long  since  gone  to 
their  rest  and  their  reward  ;  a  faithful  record 
of  effort,  toil,  and  suffering  in  a  great  and 
good  cause ;  a  stimulus  to  the  present  gen- 
eration of  Congregationalists,  urging  them  to 
conduct  worthy  of  their  forefathers ;  a  wit- 
ness to  the  world  that  Congregationalism  is 
not  an  impracticable  theory,  but  a  form  of 
Christian  life  and  effort,  rich  in  blessing  to 
any  neighbourhood  which  entertains  it,  be- 
cause it  is  the  embodiment  of  Christian  liber- 
ty in  its  largest  possible  corporate  manifesta- 
tion.' 

Ko  one  that  has  not  personally  undertaken 
a  similar  task  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
amount  of  labour  which  Mr.  Browne  must 
have  undergone  in  the  mere  collection,  not  to 
say  the  arrangement,  of  his  materials.  But 
he  has  his  reward.  While  the  rich  variety  of 
personal  incident  which  he  has  so  happily  in- 
terwoven with  his  narrative  will  renaer  his 
volume  exceptionally  attractive  to  the  general 
reader,  the  contributions  which  he  has  been 
able  to  make  to  our  national  biography,  and 
the  copious  extracts  which  he  has  given  from 
contemporary  documents,  will  also  render  it 
of  great  value  to  the  historical  student.  Mr. 
Goddard  also  has  his  reward.  May  we  hope 
that  this  will  have  the  j^ffect  of  provoking 
others  to  follow  his  noble  example  f  Several 
counties  still  especially  need  such  *  Histories,' 
and  notably  that  of  Middlesex,  including  the 
metropolis. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  somewhat  un- 
gracious, we  cannot  forbear  the  expression  of 
our  regret  that  Mr.  Browne  should  have  coun- 
tenanced a  too  common  mistake  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  writ  De  haretico  comburendo.  On 
his  first  page,  he  tells  us  that  WilUam  Santre^ 
who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield,  Fox  says,  in 
1400,  was  one  of  its  first  victims,  and  adds  in 
a  note  :  ^  It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of 
Wycliffe  that  our  history  was  stained  with 
the  record  of  any  violence  offered  to  a  man  in 
bis  civil  interests  for  the  freedom  of  his  judg- 
ment in  matters  relating  to  faith  and  worship, 
for  there  was  yet  no  burning  statute  yet  in 
being.'  This  last  is  auite  true,  but  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  ouming  for  heresy  had 
been  the  common  law  of  this  country  for  cen- 
turies before  the  date  of  the  first  of  such  stat- 
utes ;  ample  evidence  also  that  numbers  had 
thus  suffered  for  conscience'  sake  certainly 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  John,  1190  to 
1216. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  Mr.  Browne  will 
be  soon  called  upon  for  a  second  edition,  and 
that  he  will  then  see  his  way  clear  to  anno- 
tate the  very  valuable  *  lists '  which  he  has 
given  towards  the  close  of  his  volume,  as  he 
well  knows  how  to  do  with  interest  and  with 
advantage.  We  congratulate  him  upon  his 
admirable  indexes. 

History  of  the  Eeformation  in  the  Time  of 
Calvin,  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle 
D'AuBiGHfi,  D.D.    Translated  by  W.  L.  R. 


Cates.     Vol.  Vm. — Spain,  England,  Ger- 
many.   Longmans. 

D'Aubign^'s  *  History  of  the  Reformation  ' 
was  the  work  of  a  Uf  e,  but,  like  so  many  other 
great  literary  undertakings,  it  is  incomplete. 
Two  years  more  of  life  were  needed  to  finish 
it,  as  its  author  intended,  but  were  denied 
him.  When  a  youn^  man  just  ordained,  as 
we  learn  from  the  editor's  preface  to  this  vol- 
ume, he  visited  Germany,  and  being  at  Wart- 
burg  on  the  occasion  of  the  tercentenary  of 
Luther's  first  great  attack  on  the  Papacy,  was 
then  moved  to  form  a  purpose  to  do  this 
work.  He  laboured  at  it  assiduously,  making 
everything  else  subservient  to  it.  The  first 
volume,  however,  did  not  appear  till  1885  ; 
others  then  succeeded  at  long  intervals,  and 
the  last  three  of  the  thirteen  volumes  have 
been  published  since  the  author's  death. 
D'Aubign^'s  great  power  lay  in  his  faculty  of 
imaginative  restoration  and  his  picturesque 
style.  He  was  sometimes  inclined  to  exag- 
fi^erate  a  point,  and  to  present  it  in  the  most 
favourable  aspect  for  his  own  side,  but  his 
general  spirit  was  faithful.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  his  habit  of  composition 
was  most  laborious.  His  great  concern  was, 
first,  to  realize  vividly  the  period  or  the  scene 
for  himself,  then  to  jot  down  a  general  im- 
pression or  picture  of  it,  proceed  to  further 
research  in  connection  with  it,  still  adding 
facts  and  touches  to  his  MS.  as  he  proceede£ 
Sometimes  his  chapters  were  in  this  process 
four  times  re- written.  He  knew  the  secret  of 
the  labour  of  the  file,  and  practised  it,  as  we 
could  almost  guess  from  tnc  result.  He  is 
not  a  Dryasdust,  though  a  ceaseless  investiga- 
tor, but  an  artist,  intent  on  ^ouping  effec- 
tively the  main  personages  in  liis  record.  His 
study  of  the  Reformation  movement  in  Spain, 
so  unhappily  quenched,  is  told  with  great  vig- 
our ;  ana  we  must  say  that  no  little  subtlety 
and  decision  of  grasp  at  the  same  time  are 
shown  in  the  masterly  analyses  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Henry  the  Great.  The  death-scene  of 
Luther  is  instinct  with  power.  The  transla- 
tion has  been  executed  with  faithfulness,  and 
here  and  there  a  difficult  sentence  is  turned 
with  marked  sjkill. 

The  Hiitory  of  Civilisation  in  Scotland,  By 
John  Mackintosh.  Vol.  I.  London  and 
Edinburgh :  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  what  is  intended 
to  be  a  large  work  on  a  lar^e  subject.  We 
find  that  the  author  means  by  a  '  History  of 
Civilization  in  Scotland  '  a  history  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  circumstances  and 
development  of  the  Scottish  people.  In  the 
volume  before  us  he  brings  his  readers  down 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  he 
says,  the  modem  history  of  the  nation  may 
be  considered  to  begin.  In  this  he  sets  forth 
the  early  and  middle  history  of  Scotland,  and 
shows  the  circumstances  and  causes  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  state  of  the  people  down  to  the 
period  named.  A  second  volume  will  contain 
the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  a  third 
will  be  devoted  to  the  period  subsequent  to 
that  up  till  the  rebellion  in  1746  ;  in  a  fourth 
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we  are  promised  a  history  of  the  literature 
and  philosophy  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  the  fifth  and  last  is  to  continue 
the  history  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  down  to  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Education  Act  in  1873.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  plan  of  the  work  is  comprehen- 
sive, and  that  there  is  room  for  thoughtful 
treatment.  We  cannot  however  say  that  the 
instalment  before  us  impresses  us  favourably. 
The  style  of  the  author  is  not  attractive.  He 
is  dilffuse,  and  he  is  pretentious  as  well  as 
diffuse.  He  indicates  a  taste  for  generaliza- 
tion, but  he  draws  no  generalizations  of  his 
own  ;  and  unless  there  are  great  improve- 
ments in  future  volumes  we  cannot  think  that 
Mr.  Mackintosh  will  produce  a  work  which  is 
either  likely  to  live  or  to  prove  of  any  particu- 
lar value,  even  to  contempvrary  readers. 

The  HUtcry  of  the  Chrittitm  Church  during  the 
Jirst  Ten  Centuriee,  By  Philip  Smith,  B.A« 
John  Murray. 

This  is  one  of  the  useful  Historical  Stu- 
dents* Series  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Mr.  Murray,  and  is  uniform  in  style  and  get- 
up  with  the  other  works  of  the  same  class. 
Tne  volume  before  us  is  *  The  Student's  Ec- 
clesiastical History,'  and  contains  a  sketch  of 
the  Christian  Church  from  its  foimdation 
down  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
*  Holy  Roman  Empire  '  and  the  Papal  power. 
It  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose,  not  only 
through  the  clear  and  distinct  way  in  which 
its  subject-matter  is  set  forth,  but  from  its 
succinct  arrangement  in  chapters  and  num- 
bered paragraphs,  by  the  excellent  index  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  and  an  ample  chrono- 
logical table  at  the  beginning.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  author  has  striven  to  discharge  liis 
task  may  be  estimated  from  his  statement  that 
he  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  impartiality  ; 
but  he  lias  not  attempted  to  write  a  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  a  tone  of  unconcern 
either  for  Christianity  or  the  Church.  The 
worthy  historian  will  sympathize  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  not  only  of  the  great 
teachers  and  leaders  of  the  whole  body  of 
Christians,  but  even  of  the  several  parties  in 
all  ages  of  the  Church.  The  work  oefore  us 
embraces,  during  the  period  of  a  thousand 
years  with  which  it  deals,  all  that  relates  in 
particular  to  the  Christian  Church  in  contrast 
with  its  national  divisions,  and  is  thus  com- 
plete in  itself.  The  author  promises,  if  the 
work  is  successful,  to  follow  with  another, 
giving  the  History  of  the  Mediaeval  Church 
and  the  History  of  the  Reformation. 

A  History  of  the  English  Church.  By  G.  G. 
Perry,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln.  John 
Murray. 

Another  of  the  excellent  series  of  Students' 
Handbooks  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Murray,  and  it  supplies  a  want  which  has  been 
often  felt.  There  are  many  histories  giving 
more  or  less  detailed  accounts  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  innumer- 
able other  works  devoted  to  special  sections 
of  it.     Among  the  latter  there  is  certainly  no 


want  of  histories  of  the  Church  of  Snffland, 
both  during  and  subsequent  to  the  Remrms- 
tion.  What  is  attempted  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  volume  before  us,  however,  is  a  concise 
and  compendious,  and  yet  a  not  merely  gen- 
eral, history  of  the  Enfflish  Church  since  the 
Reformation,  continued  past  the  Stuart  peri- 
od, where  such  histories  generally  stop,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  silencing  of  Convocation  at 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To 
complete  the  work  a  sketch  of  reli^on  in 
England  during  that  century  is  appended.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  volume  is 
well  supplied  with  tables  of  contents  and 
chronology,  and  with  a  very  ample  and  de- 
tailed index,  and  it  will  be  found  excellently 
adapted  for  the  objects  it  is  designed  to  serve. 
It  IS  clearly  a^d  neatly  printed,  and  pains 
have  obviously  been  taken  to  secure  its  accu- 
racy. 

The  Origin  of  Nations.  In  Two  Parts.  On 
Early  Civilization.  On  Ethnic  Affinities. 
By  Georqe  liAWUKSON,  M.A.  Religi9us 
Tract  Society. 

We  do  not  think  Canon  Rawlinson  has  been 
particularly  happy  in  the  selection  of  a  title 
for  his  essays.  They  were  originally  contrib- 
uted to  a  periodical  publication,  and  have 
now  been  collected  and  recast,  and  they  con- 
tain, in  the  more  permanent  form  which  they 
now  bear,  much  ml ormatioa  as  materials  for 
the  illustration  of  the  early  history  of  the  hu- 
ms n  race,  and  for  lucid  argument  in  support 
of  the  great  outlines  of  that  as  given  us  in  Holy 
Scripture.  But  this  is  a  different  field  from 
that  which  is  usually  understood  by  the  term 
*  Origin  of  Nations.'  In  the  first  part  of  his 
work  Canon  Rawlinson  marshals  facts  and 
arguments  in  disproof  of  the  theory  of  a  set- 
tled monarchy  m  Egypt  5,000  years  B.C., 
which,  he  says,  if  it  were  a  fact  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  truth  of  the  chronologi- 
cal notices  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  performs 
the  same  office  in  reference  to  the  more  vague 
theory  that  starts  man  from  a  stage  of  abso- 
lute savagery,  and  develops  him  up  to  civiliza- 
tion, requiring  for  the  process  not  only  thou- 
sands but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  In 
opposition  to  the  first  of  these  two  hypotheses, 
it  is  held  by  the  author  of  these  essays  that 
we  have  no  evidence  of  a  settled  monarchy  in 
Eg3rpt  at  a  date  anterior  to  3,500  years  n.c. ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  second,  he  not  only  sets 
forth  its  j>urely  hypothetical  character,  but 
arrays  positive  evidence  in  support  of  the 
view  that  many  of  the  elements  of  civilization 
existed  among  men  in  their  primitive  condi- 
tion. The  groimd  which  is  gone  over  is  pure- 
ly historical.  In  the  second  part,  the  ground 
traversed  is  purely  critical.  The  writer  finds 
that  the  ethnology  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is 
in  harmony  with  the  latest  results  of  modem 
ethnographical  science,  and  he  sets  forth  a 
theory  of  the  Scripture  genealogies  which 
places  them  in.  new  and  important  ughts,  and, 
as  he  claims,  bears  out  the  text  that  *ai.l 
ScRiPTtTRB  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.* 
In  illustrating  *  Early  Civilization,'  the  author 
deals  with  Egypt,  Babylon,  the  Pheenician 
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civilization,  and  the  Civilizations  of  Asia 
Minor,  Central  Asia,  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
Celts.  The  result  is  to  show  that  a  very  mod- 
erate chronology  is  alone  required,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  case  of  Egypt,  where, 
however,  the  antiquity  that  must  be  assumed 
is  much  within  the  dates  claimed  by  the  other 
side.  But  in  tracing  both  the  various  inter- 
esting lines  of  inquiry  here,  and  in  dealmg 
subsequently  with  *  Ethnic  Affinities  in  the 
Ancient  World, '  which  sets  forth  an  extreme- 
ly ingenious  theory,  it  seems  to  us  that  Canon 
Hawlinson  does  not  succeed  in  throwing 
much  light  upon  ^  The  Origin  of  Nations.^ 
That  is  an  inquiry  which  may  be  illustrated 
by,  and  may  sometimes  run  into,  the  other 
lines  which  are  followed  in  the  volume  before 
us,  but  which  is  separate  from  them.  Having 
proved  that  there  is  no  historical  warrant 
for  the  extravagant  antiquity  attributed  by 
some  to  the  himian  family,  the  question  how 
that  family  became  divided  into  nations  still 
remains  to  be  dealt  with. 

Memofnea  of  our  Great  Towns.     By  Dr.  John 
DoRAK,  F.S.A.   Chatto  and  Wind  us. 

These  *  Memories,'  reprints  (with  only  two 
exceptions)  of  the  articles  which  the  late  Dr. 
Doran  contributed  (or  the  last  fourteen  years 
to  the  *  Athenaeum, '  on  the  curiosities  an4  tra- 
ditions of  the  town  which  the  British  Associ- 
ation had  chosen  in  each  year  for  its  place  of 
meeting,  are  among  the  pleasantest,  though 
not  the  most  ambitious,  of  the  genial  anti- 
quary's many  pleasant  writings.  Limitations 
of  space  precluded  at  the  outset  even  the 
temptation  to  indulge  in  the  anecdote-collec- 
tor's besetting  sin  of  book-making.  The  rich 
store  of  local  gossip  and  of  legend  which  Dr. 
Doran,  wherever  placed,  had  always  at  his 
conunand,  prevents  the  least  noteworthy  of 
these  papers  from  proving  dull,  however  some 
among  tnem  may  fall  beu)w  others  in  general 
attractiveness.  We  must  not  turn  to  them  of 
course  for  set  descriptions  of  topographically 
important  sites  or  architectural  beauties. 
They  do  not  in  the  least  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  local  guide-book  or  the  county 
history.  But  they  people  the  (juaint  streets 
and  mansions  of  old  provincial  cities,  and  the 
bustling  exchanges  of  modem  manuifacturing 
towns,  with  forms  resuscitated  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  |)er8onages  and  scenes  that 
take  us  back  to  the  Stuarts,  the  First  Georges, 
or  times  earlier  still  than  these.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  they  present  all  that  variety  of  group- 
ing which  forms  the  charm  of  English  provin- 
cial life,  as  of  English  landscajie.  Centres  of 
manufacture,  whose  traditions  like  those  of 
Birmingham  go  back  to  days  when  the  paint- 
ed savage  forged  javelin-heads  for  Cassivelau- 
nus,  9M  clenched  with  a  blow  of  his  hard 
knuckles  the  nails  which  he  had  fashioned  * 
with  his  fingers ;  or  whose  prosperity,  like  that 
of  Bradford — ^a  place  of  note  even  in  Defoe's 
time  only  as  the  birthplace  of  Archbishop 
Sharp — ^is  quite  a  plant  of  yesterday  ;  towns 
like  Bath,  tnat  were  favoured  haunts  of  f ash* 
ion  when  beaux  wore  powdered  wigs  and 
belles  adorned   their  cheeks  with  patches, 
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with  its  faded  memories  of  more  or  less  witty 
*  Bath  Guides  '  in  prose  and  verse  ;  or  towrs 
where,  as  in  Brighton,  fashion  still  holds  oc- 
casional court,  though  her  modes  are  altered 
for  the  better  since  the  time  of  the  Hegent  and 
of  Lady  Lade  ;  old  capitals  like  Norwich  or 
Exeter,  fast  dwindling,  or  already  dwindled, 
into  mere  county  towns  ;  ancient  seaports  of 
bold  adventurers  and  merchant  princes  like 
Bristol  and  Plj^outh  ;  or  wealthier  creations 
of  a  newer  age,  like  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or 
Belfast — ^Dr.  Doran  can  equally  depict  them 
all.  At  times  we  find  some  curious  omissions, 
as  when  at  Norwich  we  hear  not  a  word  of 
the  old  Huguenot  colony  commemorated  by 
Miss  Martineau  ;  at  times  a  legend  or  an  an- 
ecdote which  keepers  of  Record  Offices  would 
scarcely  allow  to  pass,  for  a  good  story  or 
characteristic  tradition  must  not  be  shut  out 
because  forsooth  the  critidll  historian  may 
cast  a  doubt  upon  its  perfect  accuracy.  As  a 
rule,  however.  Dr.  Doran' s  memories  are  as 
exact  and  full  as  they  are  imdeniabiy  Bmus- 
ing.  The  only  people  who  could  grumble  at 
his  book  would  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
towns  whose  names  had  passed  from  the  Brit- 
ish Association's  list  before  the  lamented  an- 
tiquary took  it  in  hand  to  collect  nmterials  for 
these  papers. 

T7ir^  Years  of  the  Eastern  Question,  By  the 
Rev.  Malcolm  McColl,  M.A.  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

If  political  passions  were  only  amenable  to 
the  force  of  evidence,  the  method  which  3Ir. 
McCoU  adopts  would  rapidly  disabuse  the 
public  mind  of  many  delusions.  He  is  doubt- 
less a  warm  partizan.  No  man  has  avowed 
himself  more  passionately  against  the  abomi- 
nations of  Turkish  rule,  but  his  method*  in 
this  book  enables  his  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves.  It  consists  mainly  of  evidence 
respecting  both  Turkey  and  Russia,  derived 
from  official  documents  and  other  authentic 
sources,  strung  together  with  a  connecting 
narrative.  The  evidence  of  the  Jwna  fides  of 
Russia  in  wishing  the  co-operation  of  Europe, 
and  in  seeking  to  avoid  war,  is  simply  unan- 
swerable. 

His  points  are,  first,  the  intolerable  charac- 
ter of  Turkish  rule  up  to  the  insurrection  in 
the  Herzegovina ;  next,  the  policy  of  the 
European  powers,  and  especially  of  England 

(1)  up  to  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  massacres, 

(2)  up  to  the  Conference  at  Constantinople, 
(8)  up  to  the  present  time.  On  the  first  point 
Mr.  Layard  is  adduced  as  a  chief  witness. 
His  own  descriptions  of  Armenia  before  the 
Crimean  War  rival  in  atrocities  the  state  of 
Bulgaria. 

IM&.  McColl  quietly,  step  by  step,  traces  the 
progress  of  things  and  the  conduct  of  the  dif- 
ferent governments,  and  adduces  unexcep- 
tional evidence  for  all  that  he  says.  Scarcely 
can  any  Russophobist  candidly  read  his  book 
without  discovering,  to  his  surprise,  that  in 
the  quietest  but  most  effective  way  he  has 
undergone  an  entire  conversion.  Convinced 
against  his  will  he  may  possibly  be,  but  the 
conviction  cannot  be  resisted.     There  is  no 
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gainsaying  Blue  Books,  and  they  alone  sufiBce 
to  ex]f08e  almost  all  that  has  been  said  against 
the  smister  purposes  and  machinations  of 
Russia  in  this  matter.  Many  persons  will  be 
slow  to  believe  that  Russia  never  did  annex 
Khiva  ;  that  even  when  pressed  by  the  ^lan 
of  Khiva  she  refused  to  leave  a  garrison  for 
the  maintenance  of  order ;  that  the  territory 
which  Russia  did  acquire  was  ceded  to  Bok* 
hara  ;  and  that,  Captain  Bumaby  being  wit- 
ness, there  is  not  a  single  Russian  within  the 
Khanate  of  Khiva,  mil  not  somebody  reply 
to  some  of  the  multitudinous  cases  which  Mr. 
McGoll  thus  adduces  f 

The  Rumam  of  Tthday.    By  the  Author  of 

*  The  Member  for  Fans,  *  &c.    Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co. 
Sketches  of  Jhmian  Life  and   OuetonMj  made 

during  a   Vitii  in  1876-77.     By  Selwth 

£tbe.     Remington  and  Co. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  reputation  acquired 
by  the  author  of  *  The  Member  for  Paris  '  is 
not  likely  to  be  efkhanced  by  the  publication 
of  this  work.  Tliat  the  writer  can  wield  a 
trenchant  pen  has  been  already  demonstrated, 
but  there  is  little  sign  of  this  in  the  present 
volume.  If  Russia  and  the  Russian  people 
are  to  be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  English- 
men,  it  must  be  by  some  other  means  than  are 
here  employed.  The  volume  is  interesting 
enough  in  certain  aspects,  but  its  general  con- 
clusions are  opposed  to  those  arrived  at  by  per- 
sons who  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  empire  than  the  author  of  *  The 
Member  for  Pans.'  He  inscribes  his  book  to 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  '  as  a  token  of  high 
esteem  and  admiration  for  his  courage  and 
patriotism, '  and  this  dedication  may  be  taken 
OS  a  key-note  to  the  spirit  of  the  work.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland  has  broken  away  com- 
pletely from  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  on 
the  Eastern  Question,  and  has  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  proclaiming  himself  the  friena  of 
the  Turk.  The  author  of  *  The  Member  for 
Paris '  is  quite  as  pronoimced  an  enemy  of  the 
Muscovite.  He  can  find  nothing  good  in  Rus- 
sian institutions,  hints  that  the  Emperor  is 
fast  becoming  an  imbecile,  and  that  great 
troubles,  internal  and  external,  are  in  store 
for  the  empire.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  his 
volume  is  the  introduction,  which  presents  us 
(within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages)  with  a 
brief  epitome  of  the  history  of  Russia  up  to 
the  death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas.  The  sketch 
of  Prince  Wiskoff,  given  as  a  typical  Russian 
magnate,  is  an  exaggeration.  He  is  described 
as  having  *  looked  to  the  conquest  of  Turkey 
as  certain  to  secure  him  a  lucrative  berth,  and 
has  for  some  months  pictured  himself  as  in- 
stalled in  Bulgaria,  and  initiating  that  misused 
province  into  the  benefits  of  the  government 
system  under  which  he  has  himself  thriven. ' 
There  may  be  nobles  of  this  character,  but  to 
describe  Prince  Wiskoff  as  a  t^e  of  Russian 
nobles  generally,  is  a  distinct  injustice.  No 
doubt  there  are  incipient  symptoms  of  discon- 
tent amongst  a  portion  of  the  population,  but 
whether  .this  discontent  is  as  wide-spread  as 
the  author  would  have  us  believe,  is  another 


matter.  The  peasant,  he  observes,  worships 
the  Czar  as  the  fountain  of  all  good ;  *■  but 
let  the  signal  of  revolt  be  given,  and  he  will 
rise  up,  in  the  Czar's  name,  against  the  no- 
bles and  tax-collectors,  and  woe  to  those  who 
will  try  to  make  him  hear  reason  in  those 
ways  when  he  will  have  taken  up  arms  for 
one  of  those  wild,  unrealizable  drauns,  such 
as  can  only  dawn  in  the  skulls  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  wretched.'  The  writer  believes  that 
ultimately  '  Russia  must  be  overtaken  by  the 
fate  that  comes  upon  all  barbarous  states  that 
grow  too  big.  It  must  fall  to  pieces.'  Oth- 
ers indulge  the  view  that  her  power  will  be- 
come consolidated  as  she  advancea  in  the  path 
of  civilization  which  she  has  entered.  The 
author  of  *  Th6  Member  for  Paris '  is  one  of 
those  who  cling  to  the  idea  that  Russia  is 
England's  sworn  enemy,  and  that  we  must  be 
sleepless  and  vigilant,  preparing  for  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  the  Northern  Power. 
This  view,  which  is  the  unreasonable  outcome 
of  recent  events,  will  become  weaker  as  the 
prospects  of  a  European  peace  daily  become 
stronger. 

Mr.  Eyre's  book  is  a  direct  contrast.  He 
writes,  not  as  a  political  partizan,  but  as  a 
traveller,  and  he  simply  .records  his  experi- 
ences and  impressions.  Both  are  very  fsTour 
able  to  the  Russians,  and  attest  considerable 
ignorance  and  backwardness  in  civilization. 
but  much  kindliness  and  gentleness,  and  rapid 
progress.  Mr.  Eyre  hea^  notes  of  the  war, 
and  saw  somewhat  of  the  enthusiasm  which  it 
occasioned.  The  book  is  of  course  superfi- 
cial, the  mere  record  of  a  genial  traveller's 
observations.  It  does  not  deal  with  underly- 
ing social  or  political  problems,  but  it  is  re- 
freshing amid  so  much  ignorant  abuse  of  Rus- 
sia to  have  so  favourable  a  testimony  to  her 
inhabitants. 

The  War  Correspondenee  of  the  *  Daily  Neva,'' 
1877-78,  eorUtnuedfrom  the  ^bU  of  Kan  to 
the  Signature  of  the  Prdiminariee  of  Peace. 
With  a  Connecting  Narrative,  forming  '  a 
Continuous  History  of  the  War  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  volume  brings  vividly  before  us  the 
remarkable  perfection  with  which  war  oonre- 
spondenee  is  now  organized.  Here,  by  a 
very  simple  mode  of  connection — a  few  Unes 
here,  a  few  lines  there — ^a  series  of  letters, 
written  by  different  correspondent^  from  dif- 
ferent points,  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  an 
elaborate  history.  And  they  are  as  singularly 
efiicient  here  as  they  were  in  their  original 
place  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
It  is  indeed  worthy  of  note  that,  though  not 
seldom  penned  under  the  greatest  disaavan- 
ta^es — amid  the  hurry  and  noise  of  the  battle- 
field, in  the  saddle,  or  by  the  wayside— they 
are  not  only  forcible,  but  finished  in  style, 
clear,  graphic,  decisive,  worthy  of  the  very 
hi^^hest  reputation.  The  present  volume  is 
fimy  equal  to  its  predecessors,  and  abounds 
in  powerful  and  in  touching  pa88a£[es  :  nota- 
ble among  the  latt^  is  the  description  of  the 
wounded  Osman  Pa^a  at  p.  158.  Certain 
of  the  letters  which  suggest  the  name  of  Hr. 
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MacCkdiaa  will  stir  feelings  of  the  most  mel- 
ancholy  nature  in  recollection  of  the  early 
death  of  that  singularly  gifted  and  daring 
man.  He  was  a  keen  ohserrer,  and  had  a 
quick  perception  of  essential  points,  a  dash  of 
quiet  self-simdency,  and  a  httle  delicate  hu- 
mour. Clearly  he  was  a  lovable  and  attrac* 
tiye  companion,  And  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes's 
tribute  to  his  character  is  only  such  as  one 
would  expect.  We  should  not  omit  to  remark 
that  Messrs.  Macmillan  have.boimd  up  the 
two  volumes  of  'Daily  News'  War  €k>rre- 
spondence  in  a  most  handy  shape. 

Oeorge  Moore^  Merchant  and  FhiUmthropiU. 
By  Samuel  Smilbs,  LL.D.  With  a  Por- 
trait.    George  Boutledge  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Moore's  biography  follows  closely  upon 
that  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  is  the  record  of 
a  man  equally  remarkable  for  power,  suc- 
cess, philanthropy,  and  religious  goodness. 
English  commerce  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
sons.  Mr.  Smiles  has  chroniclca  the  roman- 
tic achievements  of  many  of  them.  Mr. 
Moore,  in  his  own  distinctive  characteristics 
and  achievements,  is  not  a  whit  behind  the 
chiefest — if,  that  is,  the  moral  greatness  of  a 
philanthropist,  combined  with  practical  busi- 
ness qualities  of  the  highest  order,  may  be 
compared  with  the  intellectual  genius  of  an  in- 
ventor. Many  men  have  amassed  as  much 
money  ;  many  have  evinced  commercial  quali- 
ties of  as  high  an  order.  The  distinctive 
quality  in  George  Moore,  additional  to  emi- 
nent business  faculty,  was  his  high  moral  use 
of  wealth.  The  power  to  acquire  is  not  un- 
common, but  the  power  to  use  wisely  and 
philantluropically  is  a  comparatively  rare  gift, 
Mr.  Moore  had  as  distinctively  a  genius  for 
philanthropy  as  the  stisitesman  has  a  genius 
for  politics.  He  realized  almost  the  very 
ideal  of  the  '  enthusiasm  for  humanity '  which 
is  the  perfection  of  practical  Chnsttianity ; 
and  that  this  was  a  natural  characteristic,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  practical 
philanthropist  before  he  was  distinctively  a 
religious  man.  His  business  qualities  were  of 
a  very  high  order — simplicity,  energy,  exact- 
ness, integrity,  sagacity,  and  determinatipn, 
characterized  him  in  a  very  unusual  degree. 
His  judgment  was  never  at  fault,  his  deter- 
mination was  never  baffled,  his  integrity  was 
an  essential  part  of  his  being.  His  success  as 
a  commercial  traveller  appears  to  have  been 
almost  unique.  In  the  commercial  room  he 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Cssar — ^he  came, 
he  saw,  he  conquered  ;  and  although  distanc- 
ing and  often  baffling  every  competitor,  he 
not  only  never  made  an  enemy,  but  often  the 
whole  commercial  brotherhood  would  be  seen 
helping  him  to  pack  his  parcels.  The  son  of 
a  comparatively  poor  yeoman,  bom  at  Meals- 
g^ate,  Cumberland,  he  had  but  scant  educa- 
tion, was  bound  apprentice  to  a  drunken  dra- 
per at  Wigton,  and  went  to  London  to  seek 
an  opening.  A  rough,  provincial-tongued 
youth,  he  was  almost  laughed  at  for  aspmng 
to  the  honours  of  the  counter.  At  length  a 
countryman,  Mr.  Ray,  of  Messrs.  Flint*  Rav, 
and  Co.,  Soho  Square,  gave  him  a  place  m 


.their  retail  shop^  and  George  began  his  career. 
While  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  shopmen,  he 
saw  his  master's  daughter,  then  far  above 
even  his  aspirations,  and  declared,  amid  the 
ridicule  of  his  shopmates,  that  if  ever  he 
married  she  should  be  his  wife ;  and  many 
years  afterwards,  during  which  ih»  influence 
of  his  hope  was  potent,  he  realized  hia  pur- 
pose. Tinng-  of  the  retail  trade,  he  entered 
the  wholesale  establishment  of  Messrs.  Fisher 
and  Co.,  of  WatUng  Street,  and  provoked  Mr. 
Fisher's  imnatience  and  ridicule  by  his  stu- 
pidity, whi(m  had  a  wholesome  influence  upon 
his  self-conceit.  He  set  himself  to  r«nedy 
the  delects  of  his  education  by  diligent  at- 
tendance at  a  night-school,  and  very  soon  re- 
versed Mr.  Fisher's  estimate,  and  became  one 
of  the  cleverest  and  most  successful  commer- 
cial travellers  that  ever  went  out  of  London. 
After  a  few  years  he  began  business  on  his 
own  account  as  partner  of  Messrs.  Groucock 
and  Copestake,  the  former  one  of  his  most 
formidaDle  rivals  on  the  road.  They  began 
in  a  small  way,  but  all  three  partners  were 
men  of  great  commercial  ability,  and  uniform 
success  attended  them,  until  the  firm  became 
what  it  now  is  ;  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
of  Nanny  Greaves  to  John  Moore,  *  Depend 
upon't,  yer  son  '11  either  be  a  great  nowt  or  a 
great  soomat. '  George  Moore  was  no  believer 
m  luck,  and  his  great  success  is  fully  account- 
ed for  by  the  qualities  that  his  history  so 
strikingly  discloses.  It  is  a  romance  of  com- 
mercial success  never  perhaps  surpassed,  and 
yet  very  easily  accounted  for.  What  he 
achieved  is  fully  explained  by  what  he  was. 

His  philanthropy  took  large  and  manifold 
forms.  Scarcely  any  deserving  institution 
appealed  to  him  in  vain,  and  his  gifts  were 
pnncely.  But  this  was  the  least  of  his  phi- 
lanthropic qualities.  Money  may  be  easily 
contributed.  Mr.  Moore  was  his  own  almoner. 
He  investigated  every  case  that  he  helped, 
and  for  the  most  part  administered  his  own 
beneficence.  He  was  a  beggar  in  the  coim- 
try-houses  of  his  fellow-merchants;  he  took  an 
active  part  in  innumerable  forms  of  good- 
doing  ;  he  personally  solicited  situations  for 
young  men.  It  was  enough  that  a  charitv 
was  m  difflculties,  or  a  young  man  necessi- 
tous. He  was  full  of  the  divine  gift  of  sym- 
pathy, and  it  wrought  marvels,  especially 
Gombiaed  with  an  indefatigable  power  of 
work  and  an  unconquerable  determination. 
His  administration  of  the  relief  fimd  for  Paris 
is  a  striking  illustration.  Ko  wonder  that 
Frenclunen  took  off  their  hats  when  they 
parsed  his  house,  (that  flowers  were  anony- 
mously sent,  with  pathetic  acknowledgments 
even  of  indebtedness  for  life,  and  that  even 
the  mad  passions  of  the  Commune  spared  his. 
Paris  d6pot. 

Nothing  strikes  one  more  than  the  entire- 
f orgetfulness  of  self  which  marked  all  that  he 
did.  The  guest  of  nobles,  or  their  host,  he 
was  as  likely  as  not  to  put  down  to  table  with 
them  an  overworked  clerk  from  Bow  Church- 
yard. He  spake  of  his  origin  and  belongings- 
as  simply  as  if  he  had  been  a  Plantagenet. 
He  was  one  of  the  simplest,  truest,  and  no- 
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blest  of  men— doing  jnst  what  he  thoogbt 
right,  and  what  the  noblest  inspirations 
prompted,  without  the  faintest  trace  of  self- 
consciousness.  He  refused  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment five  or  six  times — for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, for  his  native  county,  and  for  other 
places — simply  because  he  was  George  Moore, 
the  half -educated  Cumberland  lad,  not,  as  he 
thought,  fitted  for  a  sphere  which  any  wealthy 
fool  thinks  he  can  adorn. 

Altogether  the  life  is  as  true  and  noble  a 
life  as  has  ever  been  lived,  and  the  lessons  for 
young  men,  and,  indeed,  for  all  men,  are  as 
pertinent  and  weighty  as  have  ever  been 
taught.  No  greater,  godlier,  more  human  a 
life  than  George  Moore's  has  been  lived  in 
this  generation. 

The  Life  of  George  Combe.    By  Charles  Gib- 
bon.    Two  Vols.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Out  of  the  vast  amount  of  materials  availa- 
ble for  a  biography  of  the  late  George  Combe, 
]^Ir.  Charles  Gibbon  has  constructed  a  memoir 
which  is  ample  without  being  cumbrous. 
The  name  of  Combe,  he  gently  complains,  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  philosophic  or  scientific 
circles  now.  Is  not  ttie  reason  that  in  scien- 
tific, as  in  social  spheres,  there  are  many  men 
both  widely  known  and  influential  in  their 
day,  who  never,  so  to  speak,  acquire  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship  ?  The  world  forgets 
such  men  very  soon.  And  this  we  take  it 
was  the  position  of  George  Combe.  His 
work  in  the  cause  of  education  survives  in 
practical  results,  his  own  personal  share  in 
which  has  been  forgotten.  His  philosophic 
system  has  been  weighed,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure been  found  wanting.  But  in  his  day 
there  was  perhaps  no  author  more  widely  read 
by  the  very  numerous  class  of  the  partially 
self-educated,  or  whose  books  passed  through 
more  numerous  editions.  There  was,  indeed, 
something  very  taking  in  the  man  and  in  his 
doctrines.  Brought  up  after  the  straitest  sect 
of  Calvinism,  he  had  cast  behind  him  the 
grim  doctrine  of  election,  to  find  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  a  key  to  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  moral  world.  The  complete- 
ness of  his  system,  granting  .the  premisses, 
was  irresistible.  Witb.  the  list  of  phrenologi- 
cal or^ns  at  his  fingers'  ends,  he  could  read 
•off  with  an  ea&y  confidence  that  found  its 
justification  in  the  frequent  felicity  of  his 
conclusions  the  character  of  an  individual,  a 
:township,  or  a  nation,  or  passing  through  a 
prison,  measure  to  a  grain  the  proportionate 
criminality  of  the  culprits  unaer  sentence. 
The  moral  element  in  Combe's  character  was 
jbls  estimable  as  the  intellectual  was  enviably 
cself -sufficient.  He  was  the  type  of  the  hard- 
'headed,  hard-working  Scot,  wnose  business  is 
.always  thoroughly  done,  and  whose  recreation 
IS  hard  thinking.  However  much  his  theo- 
ries might  offend  the  orthodox,  he  never  lost 
Ihe  confidence  of  a  client.  His  belief  in  him- 
:self  and  in  his  cause  induced  him,  simply  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  phrenology  (for  with 
his  large  practice  as  a  lawyer  he  could  not 
!have  held  the  professorship,  even  if  elected), 
tto  contest  the  chair  of  logic  with  Sir  W.  Ham- 


ilton.   Ridioule  and  o^^XMsition  went  past  him 
with  *  the  ineffectual   forces  of    a  summer 
gale.'    But  the  oversight  which  led  him  on  a 
Irst  inspection  to  mark  conscientiousness  as 
'  ralh^  full '  in  the  murderer,  David  Haggart, 
caused  him  many  sleepless  nights.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  confirmation  of  his  original 
diagnosis  ahnoat -consoled  him  fortheloases 
he  sustained  from  the  defalcations  of  a  clerk 
whom  he  had  regarded  all  along  on  phreno- 
logrical  groimd^  with  distrust,  but  had  kept 
on  because  he  was-  a  consistent  church-goer. 
Of  all  the  materials  that  have  been  placed  at 
Mr.  Gibbon's  disposal,  none  are  so  interest- 
ing as  the  fragments  of  autobiography  in 
w&ch  Combe  narrates  his  school  and  college 
days  in  £dinb«rgh  during  the  ^at  war,  when 
middle*class  households  like  his  father's  were 
often  sorely  put  to  it  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
when  sanitary  laws  were  utterly  unknown, 
when  school  education  chiefiy  consisted  in 
making  children  learn  a  great  deal  by  heart, 
and  delicacy,  and  sensitiveness  of  tempera- 
ment or  constitution,  were  looked  upon  as 
fanciful  naughtinesses  to  be  sternly  checked. 
The  hard   nnd,   however,   of   the   Scottish 
household  concealed  a  kindly  and  a  mellow 
fruit.     No  family  was  ever  more  loving  and 
united,  nor  was  there  one  of  which  each  mem- 
ber was  more  eager  to  help  his  kinsfolk,  or  do 
with  all  his  might  his  own  particular  share  of 
the  world's  work.     '  George  gave  the  first 
three  guineas  he  could  call  his  own  towards 
the  purchase  of  a  piano  for  his  sisters.    When 
William  failed  in  business  the  family  agreed 
to  pay  his  debts,  to  spare  him  the  scandal  of 
a  public  bankruptcy.'    Between  the  phrenol- 
ogist in  particular  and  his  brother  Andrew, 
the  almost  equally  well-known  physician— the 
two   who  in  their  boyhood  were  playfully 
designated  *  the  blockheads ' — ^there  reigned 
through  life  the  most  *  singular  unity  of  inter- 
est and  aspirations.'     The  childish  days  of 
bodily  ill-health  and  mental  wrestling  with 
the  stem  doctrines  of  Calvinism  at  an  end, 
George  Combe's  later  career  was  calm  and 
prosperous,   though    almost   to  the  last  he 
worked  like  any  three  men.     Success  in  busi- 
ness, coupled  with  a  prosperous  marriage  to 
thS  daughter  of  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons,  ena- 
bled him,  yhile  still  in  middle  age,  to  fulfil 
his  cherished  dream  of  abandoning  the  law, 
and  devoting   himself  solely  to  self-culture 
and  the  instruction  of  mankind.    The  second 
volume  is  wholly  taken  up  with  this  latter 
period,  with  his  visits  as  a  lecturer  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Germany,  where  he  per- 
formed the  by  no  means  every-day  feat  of  de- 
livering a  course  of  addresses  to  the  Heidel- 
berg students  in  their  o^n  languag;e ;  "witl* 
his  able  letter  to  Baron   Stockmar  on  the 
*  Education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;'  and  his 
opinion — not  quite  without  point  at  the  pres- 
ent hour — on  the  policy  of  the  Crimean  VTar. 
We  part  from  the  biography  with  regret,  and 
with  an  enhanced  respect  for  Combe's  charac- 
ter and  abilities. 

Modem  Frenchmen,    Five    Biographies.    By 
Philip   Gilbert   Hamkrton,  Author  of 
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'Bound  my  House, ^  &c.     Beeley,  Jackson, 
and  Halliday. 

The  title  does  not  (juite  express  the  charac- 
ter of  this  book.  It  is  true  that  the  five  men 
treated  of  are  Frenchmen,  but  in  some  points 
they  are  hardly  typical  *  modem  Frenchmen. ' 
Mr.  Hamerton^B  lofty  purpose,  however,  of 
reproving  us  for  .our  insularity  and  British 
ideeijbs^y  and  of  relieving  our  minds  from 
hardly  worthy  notions  of  our  Galilean  neigh- 
bours, suffices  to  justify  him  in  his  intention. 
If  people  can  only  be  drawn  to  read  this 
book,  they  will  scarcely  fail  to  receive  some- 
thing of  the  influence  Sir.  Hamerton  means  it 
to  carry.  Fineness  of  dbcernment,  delicacy 
of  presentation,  limpid  and  grateful  simplicity 
of  style,  mark  the  book  throughout,  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hamerton  for  the 
fine  contrasts  of  character  he  has  chosen  here. 
Victor  Jacquemont,  the  son  of  a  scholar,  in- 
tent on  literature  and  science,  injured  by  the 
explosion  of  a  vessel  containing  a  deadly  gas, 
is  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  outdoor 
studies,  and  by-and-by  becomes  a  great  trav- 
eller, roaming  over  the  distant  regions  of  the 
East,  commissioned  by  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  unconsciously  transf (Mining  the  common- 
places of  Indian  travel  and  court  life  into  a 
romance.  For  Jacquemont  had  a  knack  of 
conciliatin||p  others  without  sacrificing  his 
own  individuality,  and  can  present  us  with 
most  exquisite  pictures — ^not  without  proper 
light  and  shade — of  Runjeet  Singh,  ana  such 
as  he.  Altogether .  a '  difiTerent  type  is  the 
sainted  Perreyve,  the  friend  of  Lacordaire, 
who,  not  so  much  through  intellect  as  through 
character,  furnished  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble instances  of  personal  attraction,  causing 
the  very  schoolboys  who  had  been  robbed  of 
part  of  their  holiday  to  listen  to  his  sermon, 
to  petition,  after  hearing  the  first  one,  that 
they  should  have  a  double  dose  of  this  *  pun- 
ishment. '  And  then  Rude,  the  great  sculptor, 
the  simple  delightful  genius  and  child  of  na- 
ture, who  was  mistaken  for  a  ^  river-eod, '  and 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Academy,  be- 
cause in  the  days  of  shaved  cheeks  he  went 
up  to  Paris  '  with  a  beard,  ^  and  who,  better 
still,  declined  to  become  a  member  because  he 
could  not  sit  in  the  chair  that  his  friend  and 
fellow-sculptor  Roman  had  sat  in.  Ampbre 
and  Regnault  are  not  so  distinctive  and  origi- 
nal as  the  other  three,  but  their  stories  are 
exquisitely  told  in  short  space  ;  and  Mr.  Ham- 
erton, by  single  touches,  brings  out  their  sali- 
ent traits.  The  book  is  choice,  elevating, 
full  of  S3rmpathy  ;  and  to  readers  who  are  not 
the  decl£U-ed  slaves  of  British  prejudices,  will 
be  a  pleasure  from  first  tala^. 

Beeards  of  SheUey^  Byron,  and  the  Author.  By 
Edward  John  Thelawney.  Two  Vols. 
Pickering. 

Mr.  Trelawney^s  l6ng  life  has  given  him  a 
unique  position  in  literature.  He  not  only 
enjoyed  the  familiar  society  of  Byron  and 
Shelley,  and  lived  to  record  his  relations  with 
them,  but  he  has  been  spared  to  revise  his 
impressions  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  and  in  some  respects  comes  before  us 


seated  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  confessing 
that  the  harsher  views  first  adopted  are  not 
those  which  ou^ht  to  prevail.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  had  originally  proceeded  on  the  idea 
of  bnnging  out  the  beauty  of.  Shelley's  nature 
by  exaggerating  the  blackness  of  Byron's. 
PV>or  Byron — ^who  by  his  vanity,  his  fickle- 
ness, and  his  general  affectation,  was  no 
doubt  occasionally  a  very  exacting  and  tire- 
some companion — ^was  shown  to  be  not  only 
selfish  and  greedy,  but  incapable  of  generous 
impulses  and  self-denial,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  threw  away  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  patriotism,  and,  however  disappoint- 
ing to  Mr.  Trelawney,  could  at  all  events 
spontaneously  rise  to  the  occasion  when  it 
was  great.  Mr.  Trelawney*s  picture  of  Byron 
has  now  undergone  some  modification  in  its 
most  repugnant  features  and  suggestions,  not 
seldom,  in  our  idea,  to  the  exhibition  of  an 
approved  taste.  Considering  the  peculiarly 
cool  inquisitiveneas  which  Mr.  Trelawney  dis- 
played on  the  first  opportunity  he  had  after 
Byron's  death,  a  cynical  person  might  almost 
be  inclined  to  say  that  Byron  had  avenged 
himself  on  a  too  inquisitorial  curiosity  and 
shown  his  worst  side  to  Mr.  Trelawney.  The 
special  instance  to  which  we  refer  recalls  to 
us  an  item  of  literary  gossip  which  was  surely 
without  any  foundation.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Trelawney  when  he  went  to 
get  his  last  look  at  Byron  said  to  Fletcher 
that  he  needed  water  to  drink,  and  on  that 
worthy  leaving  the  room  he  turned  up  the 
clotii  covering  the  dead  poet,  and  saw  that 
his  legs  from  the  knees  to  the  feet  were  with- 
ered and  contracted,  like  those  of  a  sylvan 
satyr:  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  it  has  been 
said,  drew  from  Mr.  Trelawney's  picture  a  hint 
for  his  Donatello,  whicb  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment credit.  Mr.  Trelawney's  lack  of  awe 
and  unrestrained  curiosity  was  the  most  likely 
thing  to  strike  Hawdiome's  sensitively  psy- 
chological, if  slightly  '  eerie '  and  morbid 
mind,  and  ^that  element  does  not  appear  in 
that  story. '  Any  way,  Mr.  Trelawney  now 
confesses  that  he  was  too  unreserved,  and  has 
greatly  modified  that  passage  amongst  others. 
We  think  he  has  done  right  in  deleting  what 
should  hardly  have  been  written,  and  that  on 
^rotmds  of  good  taste ;  but  we  have  to  add 
that  these  two  volumes  are  really  readable, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  find  a  large  • 
public,  for  they  are  full  of  lively  incident,  and 
on  the  whole  reveal  efficiently  two  of  the 
greatest  spirits  in  our  later  literature. 

Life  of  John  Sadie,  D,D.y  LL,D.    By  Jam£s 
Bbowk,  D.D.   Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  interest  of  Dr.  Eadie^s  life  is  of  that 
quiet  satisfying  kind  which  a  true,  strong, 
and  noble  man  mspires  who  does  simple  literary 
and  spiritual  work.  Of  outward  incident  there 
is  none  to  relate.  A  poor  lad,  Eadie,  by  dint 
of  intellectual  and  moral  strength,  worked  his 
way  to  the  foremost  rank  of  ministerial  influ- 
ence and  biblitfal  scholarship.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  he  was  one  of 
the  New  Testament  Compasiy  of  Revisers. 
The  story  of  his  early  struggles — which  how- 
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ever  were  ended  in  an  assured  position  when 
he  was  twenty-five — engages  our  sympathy 
with  the  stalwart  and  noble  nature  of  the 
man.    His  g^iuine  simplicity,  his  dogged  de* 
tcraiination,  his  marveUous  memory,  and  his 
robust  strength  of  grasp,  secured  his  success 
and  made  lum  a  scholar.     Of  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  the  ima^ation  which  make  the  orator 
or  the  descriptive  writer,  he  had  none.     He 
laid  a  strong  hold  upon  knowledge,  and  used 
it  in  a  strong  way.    He  cared  nothing  for 
mathematics,  and  but  little  for  metaphysics. 
He  had  a  strong  instinct  for  language,  al- 
though his  trainmg  did  not  conduce  to  the 
exactness  of  really  high  scholarship.    He  had 
a  wonderful  memory,  and  could  recite  the 
*"  Paradise  Lost '  from  end  to  end,  also  as  most 
of  the  great  Latin  poets.     He  was  an  omnivo- 
rous reader  and  a  strong,  honest  thinker.     His 
chief  contributions  to  biblical  literature  were 
exegetical.     His  commentaries  on  the  £phe- 
sians,  Coloedans,  Philippians,  and  Thessalo- 
nians,  although  not  to  be  compared  in  gram 
matical  nicety  to  the  woiks  of  Ellicott,  l^ht- 
foot,  and  Jowett,  have  attained  a  high  place 
as  exegetical  authorities    His  magnum  ajntt  is 
his  *  History  of  the  English  Bible,*  the  result 
of  a  lifetime  of  accumulation  of  materials,  sift- 
ed with  scholarly  care  and  skill.    Dr.  Brown, 
the  aoomplished  author  of  *  The  Life  of  a 
Scottish  F^bationist, '  has  narrated  with  quiet 
intelligence  and  lucidity,  and  with  commend- 
able conciseness,  the  h^tory  of  Dr.  Eadie^s 
intellectual  development.    It  is  interspersed 
with  racy  anecdotes,  and  includes  graphic 
accounts  of  his  boyhood^  student  and  home 
life,  of  his  ministry  and  prof essorship^  and  of 
journeys  to  the  East  and  to  America.    It  is  a 
life  which  will  have  a  great  charm  for  a 
thoughtful  and  appreciative  reader.    As  illus- 
trating the  quiet  power  of  perseverance  and 
goodness,  we  can  scarcely  suggest  a  more 
piquant  contrast  than  the  simultaneous  peru- 
sal of  Dr.  Eadie's  life  and  that  of  George 
Moore. 

Thrfntgh  the  Dark  Continent ;  or,  th^  Sottreea  of 
the  NUe  around  the  Chreat  Lakes  of  Uquatori- 
al  Africa^  and  down  the  Livingstone  Miver  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  Hknbt  M.  Staio^et, 
Author  of  ^  How  I  Found  Livingstone,' 
&c.,  &c.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

To  not  a  few,  the  chief  results  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's intrepid  journeys  in  1874-1877  through 
equatorial  Africa  were  already  known  from 
his  letters  in  a  daily  newspaper,  but  they  will 
have  none  the  less  pleasure  in  following  him 
through  the  more  detailed  account  that  he 
gives  in  these  two  volumes.  And  they  will 
no  doubt  be  particularly  pleased  to  find  that 
his  testimony  against  himself,  written  whilst 
he  was  yet  in  the  thick  of  the  turmoil  arising 
from  the  onset  at  Bumbireh,  was  susceptible 
of  such  qualification  as  now  sets  the  matter 
in  a  light  far  more  favourable  to  the  humanity 
of  the  explorer  than  was  believed  by  many  of 
those  who  particularly  interested  themselves 
in  the  matter.  So  much  has  been  said  on  tlus 
episode  that  we  feel  no  call  to  dwell  upon  it 


further  than  to  remark  that,  though  Dr.  liv- 
ingstone  is  quoted  in  supjiort  of  a  general  pol- 
icy of  making  the  natives  realize  that  when  a 
European  traveller  needs  to  appeal  to  force 
that  appeal  will  be  thorough  and  unwavering, 
we  are  oy  no  means  sure  that  Dr.  Livingstone 
would  have  signified  approval  of  every  step 
taken  by  Mr.  S^nley  in  this  crisis.  But,  gen- 
erally, it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Mr.  Stanley 
becomes  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  very  strong  sentiment  among  us  in 
favour  of  the  greatest  consideration,  at  all 
compatible  witn  safety,  towards  these  igno- 
rant and  degraded  African  tribes,  and  seems 
more  and  more  disposed  to  act  and  to  write 
in  conformity  with  it.  The  volume  'is  vigor- 
ously written,  and  is  intensely  interesting  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last. 

On  the  results  of  the  expedition  themselves 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  They  are  the 
fitting  crown  to  the  labours  of  Livingstone 
and  Cameron.  Mr.  Stanley — ^though  he  has 
been  often  sneered  at,  and  by  Royal  Geogra- 
phers amongst  others,  as  a  mere  ^  newspaper 
correspondent ' — has  achieved  far  more  than 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  some  expeditions  that 
were  fitted  out  by  national  means.  And  to 
some  minds  this  circumstance  may  cany  a 
special  significance  in  view  of  certain  tenden- 
cies of  the  present  time.  Notvrithsta^iding 
some  faults  of  impatience  and  hastiness  of 
temper,  he  has  great  courage,  decision,  and 
foresight,  and  a  sj^cial  power  of  mana^g 
his  men  and  inspiring  and  maintaining  in 
them  an  esprit  de  corps.  For  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  his  *  following  '  amounted  to 
over  350  souls,  a  motley  crowd,  among  whom 
were  only  three  white  men.  And  each  of 
them  had  about  60  lbs.  to  carry.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  great  tact  with  his  men,  Mr. 
Stanley  had  certainly  been  exposed  to  such 
perils  as  would  have  rendered  impossible  his 
later  and  most  valuable  achievements  on  this 
great  journey.  After  his  two  right-hand  men 
— the  Pococks — ^had  been  taken  away,  the 
one  by  fever  and  the  other  carried  off  by  acci- 
dent, such  responsibilities  and  cares  as  were 
heaped  on  him  would  have  overwhelmed  a 
man  of  less  *•  pluck  *  and  indomitable  will.  In 
spite  of  desertion  and  tendencies  to  mutiny- 
inevitable  on  long  marches  through  dreary 
swamps — he  pushed  his  way  on  till  he  had 
done  nis  work  and  solved  some  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  of  African  geography, 
rendering  the  solution  of  those  that  remain 
unspeakably  easier  for  those  that  may  come 
after  in  his  wake. 

The  main  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Africa  are  three,  and  in  mentioning  them  we 
indicate,  as  far  as  \)ur  space  will  admit  here, 
the  course  of  the  more  important  portion  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  journey,  the  earlier  part  being 
in  some  sort  a  repetition  of  what  others  have 
told.  First :  the  extended  exploration  of  the 
Victoria  Lake.  At  Kagehyi  Mr.  Stanley  left 
a  portion  of  his  troop  encamped,  and  proceed- 
ed in  the  little  vessel,  the  Lady  Alice  (so  well 
built  for  the  purpose  that  she  seemed  as  good 
and  water-worthy  at  the  last  as  at  the  nrst), 
to  circumnavigate  the  lake.    He    found   a 
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great  support  in  King  Mtesa,  whom  he  had 
persuaded  of  the  superiority  of  Christiaiuty 
to  Mohanunedanism,  and  had  thus  been  ena- 
bled to  gain  extensive  knowledge  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  Uganda  and  of  its  customs,  find- 
ing in  several  mstances  a  protection  inMtesa's 
name  from  adventurous  tribes.  Up  till  this 
time  the  great  Victoria  Lake  (jxice  the  partial 
explorations  of  Long  and  others)  had  been 
traced  in  the  merest  outline,  and  a  doubt  still 
remained  whether  it  were  really  one  lake  or 
five.  Mr.  Stanley^  s  map  sets  that  question 
completely  at  rest,  and  definitely  marks  out 
the  territories  that  surround  this  vast  tract  of 
water,  whose  superficial  area  is  21,500  miles 
with  a  mean  level  above  the  sea  of  4,168  feet, 
being  thus  the  highest  of  the  African  lakes, 
some  fifteen  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Al- 
bert Nyanza. 

Second  :  though  it  must  be  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that,  in  spite  of  Mtesa^s  willingness  to 
send  forth  an  army  to  compel  the  tribes  on 
the  shores  of  the  Muta  Nzige  to  allow  Mr. 
Stanley  to  prosecute  his  plans  there,  this  dis- 
trict was  abandoned,  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  not  else  have  had  the  complete  exam- 
ination of  the  Tanganyka,  to  which  Mr.  Stan- 
ley now  turned.  This  lake  he  ex{)lored  as 
completely  as  he  had  done  the  Victoria,  estab- 
lishing one  much-debated  point,  that  it  has 
no  regular  outlet,  and  also  the  very  peculiar 
fact  that,  while  at  no  very  remote  time  it 
must  have  sunk  considerably — to  the  extent 
even  of  one  hundred  feet — ^it  is  now  actually 
rising  again,  and  that  this  uprisal  may  very 
soon  change  the  irregular  into  a  regular  out- 
let, and  transform  the  whole  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  country. 

Thirdly :  from  Lake  Tanganyka  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, with  his  now  greatly  reduced  ^  follow- 
ing,' directed  his  steps  towards  what  is 
known  as  the  Lualaba  of  Livingstone,  and  it 
is  in  the  thorough  exploration  of  its  course 
that  the  great  glory  of  Mr.  Stanley^s  expedi- 
tion may  be  said  to  consist.  The  Lualaba 
had  been,  traced  from  Lake  Bemba,  through 
Lake  Mwera,  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
in  a  direction  generally  northwestward,  which 
circumstance  had  led  to  the  idea  that  it  might 
be  a  tributary  of  the  Nile,  a  very  mistaken 
notion,  as  events  have  proved.  Starting  from 
the  point  where  former  explorers  had  left 
off,  Mr.  Stanley  began  his  work.  But  dif- 
ficulties now  came  upon  him,  causing  great 
delays.  The  lady  Alice  was  unequal  to  carry 
the  whole  force,  and  it  was  needful  that  he 
should  stop  and  hew  down  some  trees  and 
form  canoes.  This  work  accomplished,  the 
navigation  of  the  river  itself  was  a  series  of 
gigantic  enterprizes.  The  necessity  of  camp- 
ing on  land  at  night,  brought  about  by  sev- 
eral causes,  and  the  hard  work  of  conveying 
canoes — ^which  could  not  be  taken  to  bits 
like  the  Lady  Alice — ^by  porters,  round  fall 
after  fall  rendered  progress  very  slow ;  and 
rapids,  which  could  not  be  passed  by  such 
canoes  even  in  the  most  skilful  hands,  and  cat- 
aracts, which  were  very  danserous  if  too  near- 
ly approached,  severely  tried  the  patience  of 
the  sailing-masters.      But  day  by  day  the 


step-by-step  principle  was  carried  on,  and  at 
last,  after  such  endurance  and  persistence  as 
have  hardly  been  surpassed,  Mr.  Stanley  was 
enabled  to  demonstrate  that  the  Lualaba  is  no 
tributary,  but  describes  an  independent  course, 
becoming  no  other  than  the  Congo' of  the 
Portuguese.  His  complete  tracing  of  the 
'  Livingstone,'  as  he  has  perhaps  appropriate- 
ly, yet  somewhat  inconveniently,  named  it, 
gives  a  new  appearance  altogether  to  the  map 
of  Africa. 

By  this  time  the  expedition  was  so  greatly 
reduced  that  its  fighting  strength  was  only 
forty^  rifles,  a  very  poor  complement  with 
which  to  face  the  wild  tribes  of  these  regions, 
more  especially  those  on  the  Lower  Congo, 
who  were  inclined  to  be  very  savage,  and  to 
resent  in  the  most  deadly  manner  the  inva- 
sion of  their  territories  by  white  men.  Small 
hope  of  commerce  or  friendly  intercourse  with 
these  savages  can  be  entertained  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come.  It  is  little  wonder  that  at 
last,  exhausted  and  reduced  by  illness,  Mr. 
Stanley  had  to  send  forth  Uledi,  his  trusty 
coxswain,  and  two  others,  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing Boma  and  sending  help.  Their  native 
guides  deserted  them,  but  faint  and  footsore 
they  pushed  on,  and  at  last,  as  a  blessed  re- 
ward to  their  brave  endeavours,  they  returned 
with  the  needed  succour  from  Boma ;  and 
the  reUcs  of  the  expedition,  as, we  find  it 
faithfully  photographed  here,  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  pleasanter  quarters,  where  comfort 
and  friendly- countenance  awaited  them. 

A  Voyo/ge  in  the  '  Sunbeam : '  our  Home  on  the 
Ocean  for  Eleven  Months.  By  Mrs.  Brasset. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

'  A  ship  is  a  prison,  with  the  chance  of  be- 
ing drowned  ; '  but,  notwithstanding,  few 
experiences  are  more  delightful,  even  to  those 
who,  like  Mrs.  Brassey,  cannot  wholly  over- 
come sea-sickness,  than  a  voyage  round  the 
world  in  a  luxuriously-appointed  yacht,  in 
which  every  arrangement  and  every  movement 
is  subordinated  to  enjoyment;  and,  when 
parents,  children,  and  nurses  complete  the 
family  circle,  and  doctor  and  friends  are 
addea,  and  unrestricted  means  are  available 
for  sight-seeing  and  purchases,  it  may  well 
excite  the  desire  of  the  least  adventurous,  de- 
spite the  gales  and  accidents  from  water  and 
fire  of  which  Mrs.  Brassey  makes  so  little. 
The  designation  *  yacht'  is  applied  to  the 
Sunbeam  with  somewhat  of  license.  She  is  a 
smart  three-masted  screw  vessel  of  581  tons, 
with  steam  of  850  indicated  horse-power,  do- 
ing ten  knots  an  hour,  and  fitted  up  like  a 
luxurious  villa,  entirely  for  residence,  a  library 
of  700  volumes  for  instruction  and  literary 
amusement  included.  We  can  scarcely  imag- 
ine the  forethought  necessary  to  provide  for 
all  the  necessities  and  contingencies  of  family 
IJbFe  on  ship-board  for  eleven  months.  Of 
this,  however,  we  are  told  scarcely  anything, 
nor  does  Mrs.  Brassey  trouble  us  with  guide- 
book information.  In  a  bright,  clever  way, 
full  of  tact  and  intelligence,  she  makes  the 
interest  centre  not  merely  upon  the  places  vis- 
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ited,  but  upon  the  personal  relations  to  them 
of  the  tinvellera.  While  her  ^Mctures  are 
gra]>hic  and  fuU,  the  oharm  of  personal  inter- 
est is  always  present.  Mrs«  Brassey,  on  pure 
literary  grounds,  nuij  claim  from  the  most 
churlish  critic  a  fayourable'  verdict  for  much 
information  skilfully  disposed,  and  for  a 
bright  and  captivating  narrative  simply  and 
charmingly  told.  The  interest  of  the  reader 
never  flags ;  nothing  is  over-done,  neither 
sailing  nor  sojourn,  log-book  nor  description. 
The  book  is  full  of  vivacious  enjoyment,  quiet 
observation,  and  varied  experience.  The 
route  was  from  the  Thames  to  Madeira,  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  Bio  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  Magellan  Straits,  up  the  American 
coast  of  the  Paoiilo,  Valparaiso,  thence  to  Ta- 
hiti, the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  Aden,  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  home.  Anything  like  a  review 
of  such  a  series  of  experiences  is  impossible. 
The  interest  of  the  book  does  not  depend 
upon  descriptions  of  imknown  places,  al- 
though Mrs.  Brassey  has  much  to  say  about 
Southern  America  and  Japan  which  to  gen- 
eral readers  will  be  fresn  ;  but  the  ^K>k 
channs  us  by  the  spirit  which  inspires  it, 
the  business-like  practical  good  sense,  in- 
quisirive  search,  and  untiring  industry  of  its 
author.  A  thorough  woman  all  through,  in 
her  tastes,  pursuits,  and  enjoyments,  her  apti- 
tudes and  resources  make  hw  a  well-mgh 
X)erfect  traveller,  full  of  every  activity  and 
optimism.  Mr.  Brassey,  too,  is  an  accom- 
plished seaman,  and  was  his  own  pilot,  some- 
times, as  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  under  ad- 
verse and  trying  circumstances.  The  book  is 
full  of  charming  word-picturei^ — ^the  descrip- 
tions of  the  derelict  at  sea,  for  instance,  of 
Bi-azil  and  the  Patagonians,  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  of  the  market  at  Tahiti,  of  the 
volcano  of  Kilauea,  of  Japan  and  Hong  Kong, 
will  bear  even  severe  literary  tests.  The 
enterprize  itself  excited  interest  everywhere, 
and  mtroductions  gave  the  travellers  access 
to  the  best  society.  We  must  forbear  picking 
out  plums — ^the  pudding,  indeed,  is  all  plums 
— ^and  content  ourselves  with  commendmg  to 
our  readers  a  panorama  of  scenes  of  travel^ 
making  up  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books 
of  recent  years,  which  in  many  respects  is 
unique.  We  should  add  that  no  expense  has 
been  spared  by  the  publishers  in  the  get-up 
of  the  volume.  It  is  profusely  and  admira- 
bly iUustrated,  and  beautifully  printed. 

The  InU  Dr,  Charles  Beke'$  Di9COt>erie8  of  Sinai 
in  Arabia  and  of  Midian.  Edited  by  his 
Widow.    TrCbner  and  Co. 

Some  forty  years  ago  Dr.  Beke,  the  author 
of  *  Origines  Blblic«, '  conceived  a  new  and  en- 
tirely original  idea  concerning  Israel's  House 
of  Bondage.  It  was  not,  he  maintained,  the 
Egypt  of  profane  history,  but  a  separate  and 
distinct  kingdom  Iving  to  the  east  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Sues,  and  thence  extending  to  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  ;  a  kingdom  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  lost  its  independent  existence 
and  was  merged  in  its  more  powerful  neigh- 
bour Egypt,  while  itself  became  utterly  waste 


and  desolate*  Like  most  advancers  of  new 
and  startling  theories  he  relied  entisely  on  Uie 
simple  statement  of  the  Holy  Scripture  as 
'the  sole,  absolute,  and  exclusive  guide,' 
and,  of  course,  on  his  own  common  sense.  In 
the  same  way  those  who  maintain  that  the 
earth  is  flat  proclaim  their  relianee  on  common 
sense  alone.  Without  such  common  sense, 
indeed,  the  new  theories  which  vexed  the 
soul  of  Be  Moigan,  as  well  as  the  new  views 
which  trouble  students  of  biblical  archeology, 
would  never  be  advanced  at  all. 

When  Mr.  Ferffusson  satisfied  himself  that 
the  Eubbet-es-Sakkra  of  Jerusalem  could  be 
of  no  other  date  than  that  of  Constantine,  and 
no  other  building  than  one  which  he  sup- 
posed, contrary  to  the  statement  in  Eusebius, 
to  have  been  erected  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
he  probably  did  not  at  once  understand  what 
consequences  would  follow — ^how  the  Temple 
would  have  to  be  pushed  into  a  comer ;  how 
the  course  of  the  ancient  walls  would  have  to 
be  reconstructed  ;  how  every  tradition,  Jew- 
ish, Moslem,  and  Christian,  would  have  to  be 
set  aside  ;  and  how  every  topographioid  fact 
in  history  would  have  to  be  explained  away, 
in  order  to  meet  his  views.  Dr.  Beke  was  m 
an  exactly  similar  position.  Given  his  new 
*'  kingdom,'  he  would  have  to  shift  everything 
eastward,  to  find  a  Sinai  east  of  tiie  Qulf  of 
Akaba,  and  to  transfer  the  stations  and  wan- 
derings to  the  unknown  region  which  stretchea 
beyond  the  shores  of  that  little-visited  place. 
Quite  naturally,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  procedure  of  all  theorists,  he  perfect- 
ly succeeded  in  overcoming  these  preliminary 
difficulties  to  his  own  satisfaction  before  set- 
ting forth  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  for  surprise  when  we  learn 
that,  beyond  all  his  expectations,  he  found 
the  long  lost  Sinai,  with  sacrificial  remains  on 
the  summit,  in  the  veir  place  where  he  always 
said  it  would  be  founa,  that  very  place  being 
singularly  mountainous ;  that  almost  immedi- 
ately beneath  it  he  discovered  the  place  where 
the  Israelites  crossed,  close  to  which  is  *  Pha- 
raoh^s  Island ; '  and  that  native  tnditiona 
still  preserve  the  memory  of  the  Lawgiver. 
There  was  but  one  drawback  to  the  discovery. 
Dr.  Beke  had  always  stoutly  maintained  that 
Sinai  must  be  a  volcano ;  his  mountain  was 
not,  and  never  had  been,  one ;  but  he  was 
ready  to  abandon  his  volcanic  theory,  satisfied 
with  the  really  solid  nature  of  his  discovery* 
and  looking  for  its  acceptance  by  all  men  oC 
reason. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  and  may  be 
pointed  out  again  that  the  discovery  of 
legends  and  traditions  of  Moses  and  Pharaoh 
means  nothing,  because  the  country  on  either 
side  of  Akaba  absolutely  teems  with  classic 
traditions,  legends,  and  names ;  that  sacrifi- 
cial remains  are  discovered  on  every  *  hi^ 
place  ; '  that  as  regards  the  so-called  Sinaitic 
inscriptions  also  found  by  Dr.  Beke,  they  are 
Kabathsan,  or  Greek  of  the  first  Christian 
centuries,  and  are  also  scattered  everywhere 
over  the  desert ;  and  that  to  questioo  the 
identification  of  the  Mitxraim  of  the  Bible 
with  Egypt,  is  to  fiy  in  the  face  of  history. 
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tradition,  and  hieroglyphic  monuments.  To 
these  objections,  advanced  four  years  ago, 
this  new  book  brings  forward  not  one  single 
argument  in  reply. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  that  the  work  has 
been  published.  Externally  it  is  produced 
with  the  most  lavLsh  expenditure  in  paper, 
print,  binding,  and  illustrations  :  its  magnifi- 
cent appearance  challenges  criticism.  With- 
in, all  it  has  to  say  might  have  been  contained 
in  a  single  page.  The  pith  of  the  book  is  the 
discovery  of  a  mountam  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  called  Jebel  Baghir,  or  Jebel- 
en-Nur — the  Mountain  of  Light.  That  is  aU. 
And  60  much  ^as  communicated  to  the  papers 
four  years  ago.  We  should  have  been  pleased 
if  this  latest  unsuccessful  attempt  of  a  labori- 
ous, active,  and  independent  student  had 
been  allowed  to  drop  into  quiet  oblivion.  By 
the  publication  of  the  book,  unfortunately 
posthumous,  a  wrong-headed  theory  has  been 
again  brought  before  the  world,  and  the 
memory  of  a  brave  old  traveller  needlessly 
associated  with  a  mistake.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  book  is  well  edited.  It  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  letters,  reproduced  in  their 
original  copiousness  and  aetails — the  affec- 
tionate letters  of  husband  to  wife,,  in  which 
everything  is  set  down  as  it  occurs,-  with  aU 
the  littfle  things  which  interest  nobody  but 
the  writer  and  the  recipient.  Ninety  pages, 
for  instance,  are  devoted  to  so  commonplace 
a  business  as  the  voyage  from  London  to 
Cairo,  and  the  traveller's  difficulties  at  the  lat- 
ter place.  The  publication  of  the  book  is,  in 
fact,  a  mistake.  Mrs,  Beke  might  have  been 
assured  that,  should  time  ever  prove  her  hus- 
band's theory  correct,  a  thing  which  we  are 
not  disposed  to  believe  possible,  the  original 
discoverer  would  be  remembered  quite  as 
well  as  if  this  great  volume  were  not  reposing 
on  the  shelves. 

Burma,  Past  and  Present,  With  Personal  Re- 
miniscences of  the  Country.  By  Lieut.  -Gen. 
Albkbt  Fytche,  C.8.I.  Two  Vols.  C. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

A  special  value  attaches  to  General  Fjrtche's 
work  from  the  fact  that  long  residence  and 
the  experience  of  personal  administration  as 
Governor  of  British  Burma  have  given  intelli* 
gence  to  his  historical  researches  and  esti- 
mates. Two  of  General  Pytche's  ancestors 
were  distinguished  Indian  travellers  and  ad< 
ministrators — Ralph  Fytche  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  William 
Fytche  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth.  The 
narrative  of  the  former  is  the  Hakluyt  Collec- 
tion, the  latter  was  President  of  the  Council 
at  Fort  William  in  1753. 

General  Fytche  went  to  India  in  1839  as  an 
officer  of  a  native  regiment.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Burmese  frontier,  and  took  part  in  the 
Burmese  war  of  1852,  from  which  time  his 
service  has  always  been  connected  with  Bur- 
ma, although  he  served  in  the  Punjaub  cam- 
paign. On  the  annexation  of  Pegu  he  took 
charge  of  the  Bassein  province  under  Sir  Ar- 
thur Fhayre,  and  won  his  brevet  as  major  by 
his  services.    In  1857,  the  year  of  the  Mutiny, 


he  became  commissioner  of  the  southern  prov- 
ince of  British  Burma.     No  disturbance,  how- 
ever, took  place  in  the  territory.    In  1867  he 
succeeded  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  as  chief  com- 
missioner of  British  Burma,  and  went  as  envoy 
to  the  King  of  Burma  at  Mandalay,  on  a  mis- 
sion which  was  completely  successful,  and  of 
which  he  gives  us  some  graphic  descriptions. 
He  persuaded  the    king  to  abolish  certain 
monopolies  and  to  reduce  frontier  dues.     His 
reception  was  very  distinguished,   and  was 
enhanced  by  the  novel  presence  of  European 
ladies.     For  four  years  Colonel  Fytche  very 
ably  and  successfully  administered  the  prov- 
ince, and  then  he  retired  from  official  life. 
These  volumes  record   his  own  experiences 
and  the  result  of  his  own  observations,,  and 
are  so  far  autobiographical ;   but  they  also 
contain  historical,  ethnological,  philological, 
mythological,    antiquarian,    statistical,    and 
other  information    of    a  multifarious  kind, 
which  make  up  a  compilation  of  information 
concerning    Burma    and    its   history  which 
leaves  nothing  to   desire.     General  Fytche 
needlessly  apologises  for  seehiing  egotism  in 
the  personal  references.     Not  only  was  it  im- 
possible to  avoid  this,  but  it  constitutes  the 
chief  element  of  interest  to  the  work.    It  is 
not  the  author^s  fault  if  the  literary  skill  be 
not  equal  to  the  valuable  Information  collect- 
ed, and  if  sometimes  minutice  and  disquisition 
are  a  little  in  excess.    Geheral  Fytche  has 
fallen  into  the  very  natural  error  of  trying  to 
say  everything,  which  tempts  the  reader  oc- 
casionally to  skip.     But  this  is  a  fault  that, 
concerning  a  country  so  little  known,  leans  to 
virtue^s  side.     Throughout,  the  book  is  man- 
ly and  modest  and  conscientious.     It  brings 
together  all  about  Burma  that  anybody  needs 
to  know — ^its    history,   physical   geography, 
fauna   and  flora,  agriculture,   manuSictures 
and  commerce,  its  ethnography,  language  and 
literature,  habits  and  customs  of  the  people, 
religion  and  education,  and  finance.    It  is  a 
worthy  record  of  a  long  and  able  career.    We 
hope  with  General  Fytche  that  the  establish- 
ment of  our  influence  at  the  Court  of  Burma 
will  facilitate  the   long  desired  commercial 
north-east  route,  via  Burma,  to  China. 

Alpine  Ascents  and  Adventures;  or,  Bock  and 
Snow  Sketches.  By  H.  ScHiiTZ  Wilson. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  and  Riving- 
ton. 

No  familiarity  lessens  the  charm  of  the  high 
Alps  to  the  genuine  mountaineer.  Peak  after 
peak  may  be  subdued,  till  those  who  thirst 
after  new  conquests  must  seek  them  in  the 
Caucasus  or  the  Himalayas.  Fainter  and 
fadnter  may  become  the  awe  with  which  the 
low-level  tourist  regards  the  strange  equip- 
ment, the  sun-peeled  face,  and  the  bloodshot 
eyes,  that  tell  a  tale  of  bivouacking  in  the 
snow.  The  true  ierg-steiger  heeds  it  not ;  and 
even  they  who.  never  stray  far  from  the  easy 
mule-track,  as  they  stroll  up  from  Zermatt  to 
the  Riffel,  or  from  Martigny  to  the  Pierrc-a- 
Voie,  sighting  at  every  turn  upon  the  path 
some  new  summit,  *  phantom-  fair,'  appearing 
above  the  horizon,  must  often  feel  a  secret 
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misgiving  that  in  those  crags  and  *  snow-  \ 
slopes  overhead  are  beauties  which  none  but 
the  daring  climber  can  really  enjoy.  But 
there  are  mountaineers  and  mountaineers ; 
high  natures  whose  spiritual  ears  are  open  to 
catch  the  whispered  secret  of  the  hills  ;  oth- 
ers of  coarser  fibre,  to  whom  a  snow-peak  is 
but  a  steep  place,  to  be  climbed  qtiickty,  and 
whose  delight  is  simply  in  the  strength  of 
their  legs.  Mr.  SchUtz  Wilson,  like  most  of 
the  older  school  of  Alpine  men,  is  a  moun- 
taineer of  the  former  and  the  higher  order, 
and  writes  of  his  adventures  with  a  frankly 
expansive  enthusiasm,  somewhat  rare  amon^ 
undemonstrative  Englishmen.  The  style,  it 
is  true,  is  not  always  faultless.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  much  too  fond  of  warming  up  again  the 
little  pleasantries  that  may  have  passed  mus- 
ter  on^  in  the  wild  exul^nmce  of  high  an- 
imal  spirits.  Third  parties  scarcely  see  the 
fun  of  calling  one  man  the  G.  C.  P.,  or  ^  great 
and  clement  prince  ;*  and  another  the  G.  L. 
P.,  or  'great  liberal  'psxty,^  and  get  in  the 
end  a  little  irritated  over  these  troublesome 
initials.  3Iore  Ihan  once  again  in  an  other- 
wise interesting  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  he  con- 
desqends  to  the  detestable  slans  of  *  doing 
Blank.'  Btill,  these  are  only  slight  blemishes 
after  all.  To  enjoy  Mr.  Wilson  thoroughly 
we  must  read  him  when  he  has  warmed  fairly 
to  his  work,  when  he  is  comparing  the  view 
from  the  Iklischabel  Horn  with  that  from 
Mont  Blanc,  or  picturing  tbe  rush  of  cloud 
and  mist  around  the  precipice  of  the  Matter- 
horn.  Among  the  ascents  described,  two  at 
least,  those  of  the  Schreckhom  and  the  Mat- 
terhom,  are  of  the  very  highest  class  in  point 
of  difficulty  and  excitement.  Twice,  too, 
among  the  adventures  do  we  get  glimpses  of 
a  danger  from  which  we  have  always  thought 
the  climbers  of  the  Alps  have  hitherto  been 
wonderfully  exempt — ^we  mean  the  danger  of 
being  caught  in  such  mists  as  surround^  Mr. 
Wil^n  on  the  Matterhom,  and  again  on  the 
M5nch  Joch,  when  advance  or  retreat  were 
almost  equally  impossible.  But  the  peaks 
which  reward  the  lover  of  nature  best--and 
this  is  the  true  moral  of  Mr.  Wilson's  book — 
are  not  always  the  highest  or  the  most  diffi- 
cult. *'  Is  not  such  a  day,  with  such  a  view, 
better  than  scrambling  up  the  face  of  the 
Dent  Blanche? — a  thmg  merely  difficult  to 
do,  which  yields  very  little  good  even  when 
done.'  So  spake  Melchior  Anderegg  on  the 
Fletschom,  and  Melchior  Anderegg's  skill  and 
damg  are  proverbi*!  even  among  Bwias 
guides. 

The  Gold  Jiinei  of  J^dian  and  the  Suined  Mid- 
ianite  Cities,  By  Richabd  F.  Bubton.  C. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  glowing  accounts  of  Captain  Burton's 
more  recent  explorations  among  the  ruined 
mining  cities  of  JNorth- Western  Arabia  cannot 
fail  to  greatly  increase  the  general  interest  in 
the  prelimmary  researches  of  April,  1877,  of 
whicn  the  present  volume  contains  the  recitaL 
(Test  une  andenne  Californie  que  nous  avons 
fait  revivre,  is  his  re^rt,  April  20,  1877,  to 
the  Khedive,  or  Ehediv,  as  the  word,  we  are 


told,  should  properly  be  spelt ;  and  though  a 
pert  Frenchman  murmurea  something  about 
de  la  UaguA,  later  investigations  seem  to  show 
that  the  assertion  was  not  quite  unwarranted. 
A  California,  whether  old  or  new,  is  not  to  be 
despised  by  any  one,  least  of  all  by  an  embar- 
rassed Viceroy  with  heavily  mortgaged  lands. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  when  it  was  whispered 
through  a  common  friend  that  Captain  Bur- 
ton knew  of  gold  in  Egypt,  if  the  Khediv  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  a  report.  The  discoveiy 
was  not  the  explorer's  own.  Years  ago,  when 
preparing  for  his  Meccan  pilgrimage,  a  certain 
Haii  Wall,  of  Cairo,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  had 
tola  him  how,  returning  from  Mecca,  he  had 
found  auriferous  sand  in  a  water-course  that 
drained  towards  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  had 
vainly  tried  to  interest  the  steward  of  the 
then  reigninff  Viceroy,  Abbas  Pasha,  in  the 
find.  *  Gold  was  becoming  too  common,' 
was  the  opinion  in  Egypt  at  that  time,  and 
Haji  Wall  could  persi^ide  none  to  go  to  £1 
Akabah,  except  the  assayer  who  had  tested 
the  sand,  and  he,  it  is  believed,  was  murdered 
there  by  the  Bedawin.  In  ^1877  things  had 
changed.  A  corvette  was  placed  at  Captain 
Burton's  disposal,  escort  and  engineers  pro- 
vided, and  orders  issued  to  the  governors  of 
Suez  and  El  Muwaylah'to  supply  guides  and 
camels,  and  whatever  else  might  be  wanted 
for  the  road.  The  Huwaytat,  a  wild  and 
quarrelsome  tribe,  Egyptians,  not  Bedawins, 
by  descent,  are  the  chief  lords  and  masters  oif 
the  lands,  where  the  warm  moist  winds,  con- 
densed by  the  bleak  Shifah  range,  descend  in 
fertilizing  rain-courses  to  the  coast,  and  from 
these  Captain  Burton  chose  his  guides  on  his 
short  excursions  inland.  Aynunah,  or  the 
fountain  of  Unah  (the  oiv^  of  Ptolemy)— a 
place  where  are  remains  of  *  Christian  houses,' 
«.«.,  of  an  old  mining  town,  a  dam,  and  an 
aqueduct — ^was  the  chief  centre  of  these  ex- 
plorations, ^hou^h  there  was  also  a  cruise 
north  to  Makna,  identified  by  Captain  Burton 
with  the  ancient  capital  of  Midian,  and  south 
in  search  of  a  turquoise  mine,  which  could 
not  be  found,  says  the  Report,  through  the 
mauvaia  wmMr  des  habitants.  It  is  not  quite 
easy  to  make  out)  the  precise  value  of  the  ac- 
tual discoveries  of  precious  metal,  beyond  a 
statement  that  in  one  place  near  Makna  there 
were  ^  streaks  which  proved  on  analysis  to  be 
pure  gold  in  almost  every  stone  we  broke  ;^ 
and  the  entire  fortnight's  excursion  is  rather 
too  slight  to  spread  over  an  octavo  volume 
without  a  very  great  amount  of  padding. 
Still  it  is  a  work  possessing  many  excellences, 
antiquarian  and  aescriptive,  though  not  with- 
out some  counterbalancing  defects  in  the  way 
of  hasty  writing  and  unskilful  arrangement. 

Life  in  the  MofussU  ;  or^  the  Cioilian  in  Jjnter 
Bengal,  By  an  Ex-Civilia27.  Two  Vols. 
C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

We  have  not  often  met  with  a  more  genuine 
and  a  more  valuable  book  of  its  class  than 
this  is.  It  is  the  record  of  an  anonymous 
civilian,  who,  passing  the  usual  examinations 
with  fair  average  success,  became  assistant- 
magistrate,   judge,   collector,   commissioner, 
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and  ultimately  joint  magistrate  of  the  first 
grade,  ^hen  failure  of  health  compelled  his 
return  to  England  and  ultimately  his  retire- 
ment from  the  service.  The  book  is  a  quiet, 
earnest,  and  some^rhat  minute  account  of  an 
Englishman's  experiences  and  observations. 
Altogether  ft^e  from  rollick  or  chaff,  it  is  pic- 
turesque through  keen  observation,  and  viva- 
cious through  genial  sympathies.  Pertinent 
and  illustrative  anecdote  is  freely  introduced, 
but  always  with  purpose.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  we  have  derived  from  it  a  better 
impression  of  the  forms  and  colours  of  Eng- 
lish life  in  India  than  from  any  book  that  we 
have  read.  It  is  a  series  of  photographic 
sketches  of  the  hard  work,  the  disagreeable 
privations,  and  of  the  many  advantages  and 
enjoyments,  and  especially  the  opportunities 
for  exercizing  benencial  influence,  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  upright  magistrate.  Four  or  five 
diierent  districts  are  thus  described.  We 
have  simple  but  impartial  and  faithful  photo- 
graphs of  the  author's  colleagues  and  superiors 
— always  genial,  but  none  the  less  unrestrained 
in  necessary  censure.  The  quiet  observation, 
the  practical  common  sense,  and  the  genial 
humanity  of  the  writer,  are  felt  on  every  page. 
The  book  teems  with  information  and  anec- 
dote. It  is  very  difilcult  to  refrain  from  cita- 
tion. We  must  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring our  readers,  and  especially  all  who  con- 
template life  in  India,  to  one  of  the  most  min- 
ute and  faithful  delineations  of  Indian  life  we 
have  ever  met  with. 

Bound  abottt  the  Carpathians,  By  Ain>iiBW  F. 
^  Cbobse.     William  Blackwood  and  Sons^ 

The  record  of  a  journey,  apparently  for 
pleasure,  taken  by  Mr.  Crosse,  cniefiy  through 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Transylva- 
nia and  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Car- 
pathians. Mr.  Crosse  was  well  qualified  as  a 
traveller.  Possessing  considerable  knowledge 
of  mineralogy,  he  gives  us  interesting  infor- 
mation concerning  the  mines.  A  keen  sports- 
man, he  describes  mountain  excursions  in 
search  of  game.  Adequately  read  in  history, 
and  with  a  love  for,  archsBology,  he  visits 
places  of  historic  fame,  examines  Roman 
ruins,  and  lights  up  his  pages  with  historic 
reminiscence.  J^  keen  observer,  he  describes 
well  the  people,  their  dress,  manners,  and 
character.  He  gives  us  a  good  impression  of 
the  fine  scenery  of  the  Carpathians,  and  tells 
us  a  good  deal  about  the  etnnology,  the  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  political  and  social 
conditions  of  the  people.  Written  as  a  jour- 
nal of  travel,  it  is  impossible  to  sum  up  the 
author's  conclusions.  He  makes  us  his  com- 
panions by  his.  graphic  power  and  his  easy 
genial  style.  His  pages  teem  with  informa- 
tion, and  their  interest  never  fiags.  We  very 
strongly  commend  this  very  able  and  graphic 
description  of  a  country  and  people  just  now 
full  of  special  interest — from  their  rapid  prog- 
ress since  1840  and  from  the  future  that  is 
before  them. 

The  Great  Frozen  Sea  :  a  Personal  Narrative  of 
the  Voyage  of  the  '  Alert '  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1 875-76.     By  Captain  Albert 


Hastinos  Mabkham,  R.N.,  Author  of  *  A 
Whaling  Cruise  in  Baflin's  Bay,'  &c. 
Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

If  Sir  George  Nares,  in  his  '  Voyage  to  the 
Polar  Sea, '  has  erred  somewhat  by  reason  of 
ofiiciality  and  stiffness.  Captain  Markham  al- 
most passes  to  the  other  extreme  of  easy  col- 
loquiality.  He  now  and  then  even  allows  him- 
self the  free  use  of  common  or  slang  phrases, 
and  apparently  would  rather  injure  the  con- 
struction of  a  sentence  than  miss  a  joke  when 
he  fancies  a  good  chance  presents  itself.  For 
popular  purposes  this  will  be  in  his  favour, 
we  think.  He  is  indeed  a  delightful  com- 
panion, never  obtruding  his  own  personal 
concerns  or  sufferings  or  responsibilities,  but 
is  only  concerned  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  clear  general  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Expe- 
dition and  its  results.  What  will  be  found 
most  attractive  by  the  general  reader  is  the 
account  given  of  the  sledging  expeditions, 
crowned  by  that  great  and  memorable  effort 
by  which  Captain  .  Markham  reached  the 
high  latitude  of  88°  20'  26"  N.,  and  made 
himself,  in  a  very  literal  sense  at  least,  and 
'without  prejudice,'  the  foremost  of  Polar 
explorers.  At  the  various  other  sledging  ex- 
peditions undertaken  by  other  oflicers  he  can 
merely  glance,  but  he  presents  indications 
enough  to  enable  us  to  conceive  the  plan  and 
scope  of  the  Expedition  as  a  whole.  He  is 
sometimes  touching,  in  a  simple  and  graphic 
way,  as  well  as  funny.  His  picture  of  the 
mischances  and  tumblings  about  of  the  sledges 
and  drivers  on  their  fi^  unpractisecL  efforts 
is  an  instance  of  the  one,  and  his  sketches  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  poof  dogs,  alike  from  a 
new  and  peculiar  species  of  rabies,  and  from 
exposure  m  the  snow,  are  an  instance  of  the 
other.  His  characterization  of  the  Esqui- 
maux dog,  and  its  good  and  bad  points,  in 
contrast  to  the  European,  shows  real  discern- 
ment. Not  the  least  humorous  jMirt  of  the 
book  is  the  record  of  the  plans  adopted  for 
amusement ;  and  if  we  would  discover  how 
reticent  Captain  Markham  is  as  to  his  own 
varied  ments,  we  must  turn  to  the  severer 
pages  of  Sir  George  Kares  to  behold  him  ftdly 
m  the  r6le  of  the  '  Wizard  of  the  North '  and 
Master  of  the  Stage.  On  the  whole  this  book, 
which  should  be  read  alongside  that  of  Sir 
George  Nares,  not  only  supplements  it,  but 
adds  the  cheerful  glow  of  fancy,  fun,  and 
groteequeris — ^the  effect  of  whieh  is  deepened 
by  the  skilful  way  in  which,  without  becom- 
ing too  minute  or  scientific,  the  general  re- 
sults of  the  Expedition  are  set  forth.  The 
book,  in  a  word,  is  precisely  such  as  we  should 
have  expected  of  the  man  who  not  only 
wrote  the  '  Whaling  Cruise  in  Bafiin's  Bay,' 
but  engaged  himself  in  a  Dundee  wlialer  as 
one  of  the  crew,  at  the  sublime  pay  of  a  half- 
penny a  month,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
life  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of '  a 
whaler,  add  to  his  Polar  experience,  and  pre- 
pare himself  the  better  for  the  kind  of  work 
of  which  he  here  makes  record. 

The  Countries  of  the  World:  leing  a  Popular 
Description  of  the  various  Continents^  Islands^ 
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Bkers,  Seas,  and  PeopUi  of  the  Olobe.  By 
Robert  Brown,  M.A.  YoL  n.  Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Brown  devotes*  the  second  volume  of 
this  very  attractive  miscellany  to  the  two 
Americas  and  the  West  Indies.  He  skilfully 
combines  description  and  information,  and 
in  the  aborigines,  the  various  conquests,  the 
modem  colonization,  and  manifold  develop- 
ments of  national  life,  mineral  wealth,  and 
commercial  enterprize,  of  the  United  States 
especially,  he  finds  a  wealth  of  information 
and  romance,  which  he  presents  in  a  very  at- 
tractive way.  The  work  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  is  most  admirable  for  both  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  young  and  less- 
educated  readers. 

An  Inland  V<Afam.    By  Robbrt  Louis  Stst- 
BNBON.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

A  pleasant  chatty  account  of  canoeing 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France — on  the 
Scheldt,  the  Sombre,  and  the  Oise — marred 
somewhat  by  over- consciousness  and  manner- 
ism, but  commended  by  keen  perception, 
artistic  touch,  and  genial  sympathy,  almost 
incessant  rain  notwithstanding. 


FOLITICB,  8CIEKCE,  AND  ART. 

ConverMtions  tcith  M,  ThierSy  M,  Ouiaat,  and 
other  DuftinguUIied  Per$on$^  during  the  Skond 
Empire,  By  the  lato  Nassau  William 
Senior.  Edited  by  his  Dauohteb,  M.  C. 
M.  Simpson.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

It  is  the  function  of  history  to  record  that 
which  transpires  publicly  upon  the  world's 
stage,  but  in  such  works  as  the  present  we 
get  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and  listen 
to  men  discoursing  without  the  sense  of  offi- 
cial responsibility  upon  them.  While  the 
former  record  may  be  the  more  important,  the 
latter  is  frequently  the  more  interesting. 
Hence  the  reaaer  who  peruses  this  work  will 
find  much  profitable  entertainment  in  master- 
ing the  views  of  the  most  prominent  French 
statesmen  upon  topics  all-important  during 
the  period  extending  from  1853  until  1860. 
The  present  publication  is  supplementary  to 
Mr.  Senior's  Conversations  in  Paris  from  1848 
to  1859  (which  have  already  appeared  in 
print),  and  ends  with  a  visit  which  the  au- 
thor paid  to  Yal  Richer  in  1880.  Conversa- 
tions with  personages  still  living  have  in  al- 
most all  cases  been  suppressed.  In  1852, 
when  M.  Thiers  was  in  office,  that  distin- 
guished statesman  thus  expressed  himself 
with  regard  to  an  English  alliance  : — *  The 
corner-stone  of  my  policy  has  always  been  the 
English  alliance.^  I  believe  that  against  a 
coalition  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Eng- 
land, France  is  powerless.  I  believe  that 
with  the  assistance  of  Austria,  or  of  Russia  or 
of  Prussia,  she  could  resist  all  the  others,  but 
that  the  struggle  would  be  severe,  perhaps 
dangerous.    But  I  know  that,  united  to  Eng- 


land, she  may  defy  them  all.  Allied  to  Eng- 
land, we  might  in  a  month  be  in  Berlin  or 
Vienna. '  But  eighteen  short  years  after  these 
words  were  uttered,  and  the  prestige  of 
France  was  shattered  by  only  one  of  the  Pow- 
ers above  whom  she  thus  proudly  ranked  her- 
self. Being  questioned  as  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  M.  Thiers  replied  that 
he  was  of  opinion  no  European  Power  should 
be  permitted  to  seize  upon  any  part  of  it. 
The  great  French  politician  was  a  man  of  very 
strong  prejudices,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
said  to  Mr.  Senior,  *'  The  English  are  the  only 
people  that  I  respect,  the  Italians  the  only 
people  that  I  love ;  all  the  rest — ^the  Russians, 
the  Grermahs,  the  Spaniards,  the  Americans— 
excite  my  detestation  or  contempt,  or  more 
frequently  both.  But  among  your  institu- 
tions there  are  some  so  opposed  to  my  sympa- 
thies and  judgment  that  I  would  not  submit 
to  them  to  obtain  all  your  wealth  and  all  your 
civilization.  That  which  had  primarily  moved 
his  wrath  was  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
which  M.  Thiers  credited  with  half  the  erils 
from  which  we  are  suffering  as  a  nation.  In 
literature  also  the  same  prejudice  came  out^ 
M.  Thiers  placing  Racine  above  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  every  other  writer  whom  he  knew.  In 
1852,  M.  Thiers,  whose  prescience  on  political 
matters  was  imdoubted,  predicted  war  in  less 
than  three  years.  His  fears  were  excited 
partly  by  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
partly  by  that  of  his  subjects  ;  ana  he  struck 
the  keynote  of  the  French  character  when  he 
remarked  that  France,  insatiably  and  always, 
demands  food  for  her  activity  and  her  vanity. 
One  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, delivered  by  M.  Thiers  in  1858,  has 
strangely  enough  been  revived  in  certain  quar- 
ters in  England  during  the  present  year.  *  My 
prophecy  now  is,'  he  remarked  to  his  ques- 
tioner, ^that  Turkey  will  be  gradually  pre- 
pared by  Russia  for  dismemberment.  That 
during  even  our  lives  the  time  will  come 
when  the  great  Christian  Powers  will  hold  a 
Congress  of  partition.  Russia,  of  course,  will 
take  Constantinople.  You  will  be  offered 
Egypt.  It  will  be  a  mischievous  present  to 
you. '  In  1860,  Montalembert  predicted  that 
Turkey  must  fall  to  pieces,  and  urged  that 
English  statesmen  should  be  prepared  with  a 
pobcy  in  that  event.  He  w1^  of  opinion  that 
if  we  continued  to  strive  to  support  Tiukey 
we  should  fail,  and  be  injured  oy  her  fall 
When  we  come  to  the  oonversationB  with  M. 
Guizot  we  find  matters  of  general  interest 
touched  upon — art,  music,  literature,  ^* 
^  My  delight,'  saidM.  Guizot  on  one  occaskm, 
'  is  to  read  English  novels,  particularly  those 
written  by  women.  C^ut  t&uU  tme  M$  de 
morale.  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Ferrier,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  many 
others  almost  as  remarkable,  form  a  school 
which  in  the  excellence,  the  prof  urion,  and 
the  contemporaneousness  of-  its  productions, 
resembles  the  cloud  of  dramatic  poets  of  the 
great  Athenian  age.  It  is  remarkable  that 
while  you  are  great  in  some  of  the  imitative 
arts,  you  fail  in  others  which  are  closely  con- 
nected with  those  in  which  you  excel. ,  Your 
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painters  are  good ;  your  architects,  with  a 
few  great  exceptions,  are  detestable. '    Of  our 
actors  M.  Guizot  had  a  very  poor  opinion. 
Young  Kean  was  very  bad,  and  Macready 
was  worse.     Turning  to  politics,  being  asked 
as  to  the  future  of  Constantinople,  M.  Ouizot 
replied,  *  It  cannot  remain  Turkish.    The  at- 
tempt to  preserre  the  integrity  of  the  rotten 
Turkish  Empire  is  an  attempt  to  resist  nature. 
Such  an  attempt,  when  made  by  two  such 
nations  as  France  and  England,  may  be  per- 
severed in  for  years.     The  longer  it  latts  ths 
greater  wiU.be  the^  watte  of  money  and  men  and 
diftomacyj  Jmt  it  mutt  etentuaUy  fail.     The 
Twrl»  muet  Ite  driven  aero$e  the  Bosphortu,     We 
cannot  occupy  Constantinople,  nor  can  you ; 
we  are  both  resolved  not  to  let  Russia  have  it, 
and  all  Europe  would  refuse  to  put  it  under 
Austria,  even  if  Austria  were  mad  enough  to 
wish  for  it.     It  cannot  be  independent ;  it 
must  therefore  be  Greek,  the  capital  of  a 
Greek  Empire.^    The  italics  in  this  passage 
are  our  own,  and  we  commend  the  woras 
thus  emphasized  to  the  attention  of  thepro- 
Turkish  sympathizers  in  this  oountiy.     They, 
at  any  rate,  prove  that  other  great  men  have 
held  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the  fu- 
tility of  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  at  all  hazards.    We  have  given 
but  few  extracts  from  these  volumes,  yet  our 
space  is  exhausted.    The  reader  must  turn  for 
himself  to  the  conversations  with  General  La- 
morici^re,  King  Leopold,  Count  Arrivabmie, 
M.  Qu^telet,  Leon  Faucher,  the  Due  de  Bro- 
glie,  iJQgnet,  Cousin,  Dumon,  Madame  Comu, 
Manin,   M^.rim^,   Remusat,   Lamai1:ine,  and 
others.     Wherever  these  volumes  are  opened, 
points  of  great  interest  will  be  discovered,  and 
Mr.  Senior* 8  daughter  deserves  our  grateful 
thanks  for  their  publication.    The  reader  will 
find  himself  assisted  by  a  list  of  contents, 
which,  from  its  exhaustiveness,  is  simply  in- 
valuable. 

Free  Trade  and  Protection,     By  IIknby  Faw- 
CETT,  M.P.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  no  little  expectancy, 
as  it  promised  to  discuss  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  lately  excited  much  interest 
in  commercial  circles.  Professor  Fawcett  is 
well  known  as  a  political  economist,  and  the 
inquiry  he  has  here  instituted  seeks  to  set  at 
rest  various  matters  as  to  which  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  have  prevailed,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  prevail.  He  investigates  the 
causes  which  have  retarded  the  general  adop- 
tion of  free  trade  since  its  introduction  into 
England.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  he 
has  found  them.  His  work  is  for  the  most 
part  negative  rather  than  positive.  It  shows 
what  protection  cannot  and  will  not  do,  and 
that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  attrib- 
uting to  free  trade  any  part  of  the  commercial 
depression  through  which  this  country  has 
been  passing  ;  but  little  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  influences  that  have  checked  and  prevent- 
ed the  spread  of  free  trade  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  brought  about  that  general  recru- 
descence of  protection  which  is  to  be  found  in 


so  many  places,  and  is  making  itself  power- 
fully felt  on  the  Continent.     That  inquiry,  as 
we  conceive,  is  a  somewhat  difficult  and  com- 
plex one,  and  is  not  satisfied  by  general  ob- 
servations upon  the  effects  produced  by  pro- 
tectionist fallacies,  or  by  pointing  out  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  arguments  usually  urged  on 
behalf    of    protection.     Professor    Fawcett 
takes  the  latter  course,  and  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  he  displays  his  accustomed  acuteness 
in  dealing  with  the  subject.     At  the  same 
time  he  is  conciliatory  in  tone,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  sets  forth  his  argument  will 
probably  win  for  it  a  hearing  in  quarters 
which  have  of  late  been  rather  deaf  to  the 
teaching  of  free  trade  principles.     He  points 
out  in  his  introductory  remarks    that   free 
traders  have  greatly  injured  their  cause  by 
their  exaggerations.     Accustomed  to  claim 
the  whole  edifice  of  British  commercial  pros- 
perity during  the  last  thirty  years  as  the  re- 
sult of  free  trade,  they  leave  wholly  out  of  view 
the  influence  of  other  causes,  such  as  our  rail- 
way and  steamboat  system,  the  gold  discov- 
eries in  California  and  Australia,  and  fiscal 
reforms.    These  and  other  causes  co-operated 
in  developing  trade  and  accumulating  wealth 
with  giant  strides,  and  the  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  latter  as  wholly  due  to  free  trade, 
not  merely  excites  opposition  through  its  ob- 
vious exaggeration,  but  has  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  idea  that  as  bad  times,  commercial 
depression,  crisis  or  panic,  have  not  been  pre- 
vented by  free  traae,  there  is  room  for  de- 
nouncing that  policy  as  a  failure.     Professor 
Fawcett  in  his  second  chapter  passes  on  to 
deal  with  protection,  and  aiscusses  first  the 
important  and  somewhat  difficult  question  of 
Bounties  on  Exports,  and  then  Restraints  on 
Imports.     He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  consumers  in  all  cases  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  protective  duties,  whether  imposed 
on  exports  or  imports.     Consequently,  in  dis- 
cussing Free  Trade  and  Reciprocity  in  the 
third  cliapter,  he  entirely  opposes  the  advo^ 
<»tes  of  the  latter,  who  urge  retaliatory  duties 
in  order  to  bring  about  reciprocity.     Profes- 
sor Fawcett  very  clearly  proves  that  though 
we  have  a  perfect  right  to  retaliate,  and  have 
the  power  by  doing  so  of  inflicting  considera- 
ble mjuries  on  other  countries,  it  would  always 
be  at  the  cost  of  far  ^eater  injuries  inflicted 
upon  ourselves.    Passmg  on  to  the  arguments 
by  which  protection  is  usually   supported, 
these  are  reviewed  §eriatim^  and  their  inade- 
quacy is  demonstrated.     It  is  only  when,  in 
his  fifth  chapter,  Mr.  Fawcett  comes  to  deal 
with  Commercial  Depression  that  he  touches 
upon  the  causes  that  have  impeded  the  spread 
of  free  trade.     He  shows  that  it  cannot  possi- 
bly have  brought  about  the  prevalent  depres- 
sion, seeing  that  it  has  been  greatest  in  those 
countries  which  are  most  given  to  protection 
(such  as  the  United  States  and  Germany),  and 
that  it  is  mainly  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  re- 
bound from  the  excessive  buoyancy  of  the 
prosperous  years  1872,   1878,  and  1874.     A 
final  chapter  is  written  on  Commercial  Trea- 
ties, which  will  be  found  interesting.    Yet  the 
impression  we  carry  away  from  the  book^  as 
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a  whole,  is  one  of  disappointment.  We 
looked  for  a  more  original  treatise  from  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett.  His  arguments  and  state- 
ments are  mostly  familiar  as  having  been  ex- 
pounded by  others,  and  there  is  uttle  fresh 
tight  cast  upon  any  of  the  subjects  handled. 
Yet  the  legitimate  arguments  on  behalf  of 
free  trade  are  explained  with  such  admirable 
clearness,  and  the  fallacies  of  protection  are  so 
well  exposed,  while  the  bearing  of  such  con- 
siderations as  are  here  set  forth  on  important 
Eractic^  problems  of  the  day  is  so  clearly  ex- 
ibited,  that  much  good  ou^ht  to  result  from 
the  publication  of  this  treatise. 

Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Eeononvy,    By 
BoNAHY  Pbice.    C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Another  book  on  Political  Economy.  Pro- 
fessor Price  has  a  right  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
lect,  however ;  and  in  giving  to  the  world  in 
book  form  the  substaDce  of  his  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  he  has  made  a  specific 
contribution  to  its  literature.  His  work  is 
justiBed  by  the  originality  of  his  views,  though 
we  cannot  help  doubting  whether  the  origin- 
ality is  not  sometimes  that  of  caprice  rather 
than  of  insight.  The  discussion  with  which 
the  volume  opens,  for  instance,  lands  us  in 
the  refusal  to  political  economy  of  any  dis- 
tinctive place  as  a  science.  Is  Political  Econ- 
omy a  Science  ?  is  'answered  in  the  negative, 
for  its  fundamental  positions  are  shown  to  be 
common-places  and  its  so-called  principles 
truisms.  There  is  effective  and  sometimes 
even  amusing  writing  in  all  this,  but  one  is 
not  convinced  by  it.  It  may  be  that  the  pas- 
sion for  logical  refinements  has  carried  writers 
on  political  economy  too  far  in  hair-splitting. 
There  is  certainly  advantage  in  getting  back 
to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the 
ground  of  everyday  life,  such  as  is  so  admira- 
bly Ulustrated  by  Adam  Smith's  '  Wealth  of 
Nations.'  With  Ricardo,  the  tendency  to- 
wards scientific  generalization  and  needless 
refinement  became  prominent,  and  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  an  attempt  to  take  back  to 

Sractical  ground  the  whole  range  of  questions 
ealt  with  by  political  economy.  Therefore 
we  give  hearty  welcome  to  Professor  Price's 
lucid  discussions  of  such  questions  as  value, 
exchange,  capital,  profit,  wages,  free  trade, 
and  so  forth.  We  nave  found  much  in  them 
that  is  helpful  to  clear  ideas,  and  they  may 
safely  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  student  of 
poUtical  economy.  But  the  very  fact  of  hav- 
ing set  forth  the  results  of  his  *  practical '  re- 
flections on  the  topics  usually  classified  under 
Solitioal  economy,  and  of  having  bad  to  vin- 
icaie  bis  position  by  elaborate  arguments,  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  refusing  to  allow  po- 
litical economy  a  place  among  the  sciences. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  political  economy  is 
not  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  seeing  that  it 
deals  with  tendencies  which,  though  perma- 
nent elements  of  human  nature^  are  liable  to 
mat  vuiations  and  fluctuations  m  their  mani- 
festation. But  though  not  an  exact  science 
like  mathematks,  it  is  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  sciences  equally  with  psychology  or  eth- 
ics, which  have  in  oommon  with  poUtical 


economy  that  they  deal  with  the  varying  i^ 
plications  of  permanent  forces. 

OvT  Common  Landg ;  and  other  Short  EaayM. 
By  OcTAViA  Hill.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

3Iis8  Hill,  in  this  little  volume,  supplements 
her  former  one.  Her  relations  with  the  poor 
in  the  j^ition  of  landlady  to  a  consideiable 
population  have  naturally  led  her  to  take  an 
mterest  in  all  agencies  that  may  refine  ;  aad 
here  she  speaks  of  the  immense  value  of 
*•  open  spaces '  in  the  towns  and  of  common 
lands  throughout  the  country,  as  being  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  these  influences. 
She  acknowledges  the  great  value  of  the 
Act  of  1876,  but  regaras  it  as  cumbered 
with  conditions  which  may  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  some  cases  by  those  interested,  and 
desires  to  show  how  in  most  cases  *  enclosure  * 
would  be  to  the  public  loss,  and  that '  regu- 
lation '  might  be  made  easy.  Something,^  of 
course,  may  be  ai|;ued  in  favour  of  increasing 
the  grain-producing  area  of  the  country,  but 
the  arguments  are  transparently  *  interested  ' 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  most  inclined 
to  use  them  ;  and  certainly  Miss  Hill  is  right 
in  trying  to  awaken  a  wider  concern  and  a 
keener  watchfulness.  What  she  says  about 
open  spaces  in  London  is  full  of  practical 
sense,  and  we  do  hope  that  not  a  few  who 
have  large  gardens  may  be  moved  by  her 
sagacious  suggestions  to  open  them  for  gar- 
den parties  for  the  poor  in  the  summer  time. 
The  other  articles  on  *  District  Visiting,'  and 
the  *  Best  Way  of  Charity, '  are  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  wide  benevolence  toned  by  a  long 
and  true  experience.  Few  of  those  who  have 
had  much  to  do  wiUi  the  poor  would  express 
other  than  deep  regret  at  the  stu]Md  way  in 
which  well-meaning  people  too  often  yield  to 
their  first  impulses  in  dealing  with  the  poor. 
On  this  and  kindred  points  Hiss  Hill  has 
much  to  say,  and  we  trust  .that  not  a  few  may 
read  and  profit  by  this  admirable  little  vol- 
ume. 

Church  and  Stats  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Scot* 
land.  *"  By  Principal  RAnnr  and  Others. 
Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 

This  volume  contains  three  lectures  de- 
livered in  St.  George's  Free  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, by  Principal  Rainy,  of  the  New  Col- 
lege, Lord  Moncreiff,  and  Mr.  A.  Taylor 
Innes,  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
The  first  is  an  able  sketch  of  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  these  relations  from  the 
days  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  the  Ref* 
onnation.  In  the  second,  we  have  a  looiin* 
otts  and  coinprehensive  exposition  of  their  re- 
lations in  Scotland  from  the  Reformation 
down  to  the  secession  of  the  Free  Clrarch,  in 
1848 ;  and  the  third  is  devoted  to  Uie  more 
controversial  subject  of  Church  and  Stale  in 
the  present  day,  to  which  are  appended  val- 
uable notes  on  ^  Ultramontanism  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland,'  'The  Italian  Answer  to 
the  European  Question,'  and  *  The  Oanstitu- 
tional  Law  of  1848.'  Each  of  the  three  lec^ 
turers  is  not  only  accomplished  and  able, 
but  all  of  them  have  long  ago  *won  thair 
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spars '  in  the  special  line  of  inquiir  here 
^alt  with,  and  are  entitled  to  be  looked 
upon  as  authorities  on  such  questions.  What 
will  strike  the  thoughtful  southern  reader  of 
the  lectures,  nevertheless,  is  the  almost  ner- 
vous susceptibility  they  display, — ^more  par- 
ticularly Lord  MoncreifE, — lest  they  should  be 
supposed  to  write  in  furtherance  of  the  plans 
of  those  who  advocate  the  separation  and 
mutual  independence  of  Church  and  State  in 
their  own  country.  Lord  MoncreifE  depre- 
cates any  such  conclusion  as  unwarrantea,  in 
a  prefatory  note.  He  does  so  on  the  ground 
that  disestablishment  may  endanger  the  pub- 
lic guarantees  for  the  Protestant  faith,  Pres- 
byterian Church  government,  and  Evangeli- 
cal doctrine,  by  the  civil  government.  He 
stands,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  precise  ground 
that  was  taken  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  1843* 
Principal  Rainy  is  to  some,  though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent,  under  the  same  influence, 
holdmg,  as  he  does,  that  the  real  worth  of  an 
Established  Church  consists  in  its  being  an 
emboditneut  of  the  value  and  respect  for 
Christianity  cherished  by  the  community. 
He  contends,  however,  that  when  that  senti- 
ment takes  other  embodiments,  when  the 
Established  Church  can  be  no  longer  identi- 
fied with  the  Christianity  of  the  country,  and 
its  relation  to  the  sentiment  in  question  is  a 
matter  of  debate,  it  is  deceptive  to  attribute 
to  it  the  importance  that  it  might  legitimately 
claim  in  other  circmnstances.  Mr.  Taylor 
Innes  is  further  advanced  towards  clear  and 
self-consistent  views  than  either  of  his  fel- 
low lecturers.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Establishment  in  Scotland. 
But  even  he  says  that  when  that '  change 
takes  place  *  Scotland  will  insist  upon  retain- 
ing the  statutory  and  parliamentary  guaran- 
tees which  at  present  secure  us  on  this  side 
of  the  Border  against  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  Episcopal.'  Scotland,  we  are 
told,  will  *•  resolutely  demand  *  this  ;  which, 
though  it  may  not  be  '  negative  establish- 
ment, *  is  a  positive  reco^ition  of  the  estab- 
lishment pnnciple.  Civil  government  would 
be  the  guarantee  of  the  faith  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal poUty  of  Scotland  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past.  The  fact  that  this  position  is  evidentlv 
upheld  by  all  three  lecturers,  shows  the  dif- 
ference there  still  is  between  the  positions 
maintained  by  Scotch  Free  Churchmen  and 
English  and  Scotch  Voluntaries. 

Ths   Conflict  of    Capital   and  Lalottr,     By 
Geokoe  Howkll.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  is  well  qualified 
for  the  work  he  has  here  set  himself  to  per- 
form. Identified  with  the  working  classes 
of  England,  he  is  widely  known  by  his  con- 
tributions on  subjects  of  practical  interest 
and  importance  to  them,  and  specially  by  the 
part  he  took  in  bringing  about  the  alterations 
in  the  Labour  Laws  a  year  or  two  ago,  which 
has  placed  them  on  a  sound  and  just  basis. 
In  the  volume  before  us  he  has  undertaken, 
under  the  title,  *  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and 
Labour,'  to  present  a  readable  account  in 
concise  shape  of  the  Trades  Uxuons  of  the 


country,  tracing  their  origin  and  history,  and 
treating  them  m  their  economical  and  prac- 
tical relations  as  well.  Beginning  with  the 
early  English  guilds  in  their  vanous  forms, 
he  shows  how  these  came  to  be  transformed 
into  Trades  Unions,  and  supplies  ample  in- 
formation with  reference  to  their  more  recent 
history  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  reg- 
ulated. This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
their  character  and  constitution,  and  the  func- 
tions which  they  are  fitted  to,  and  do,  legit- 
imately, perform.  The  writer  is  naturally 
led  by  his  subject  to  deal  with  the  rules  of 
these  societies  ;  and,  as  their  champion,  he 
defends  the  various  restrictive  rules  by  which 
they  are  governed,  and  discusses  their  effects 
upon  the  working  classes  and  upon  the  gen- 
eral trade  of  the  country.  At  the  present 
time  the  chapters  on  Strikes  and  on  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  will  be  found  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  may  be  commended  to  study  as 
a  careful,  and,  so  far  as  that  is  compatible 
with  the  points  of  view  adopted  by  the 
writer,  an  impartial  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject as  regarded  by  the  least  prejudiced  and 
most  thoughtful  unionist  workmen.  Of 
course  Mr.  Howell  tries  to  show — and  he  is 
to  some  degree  successful — ^that  the  unions 
and  their  leaders  have  done  good  service  to 
the  working  classes  in  the  past,  not  only  in 
trade  but  also  in  legislative  and  social  mat- 
ters. Nor  is  their  programme  of  usefulness 
exhausted.  He  indicates  the  work  yet  to  be 
performed,  and  some  of  it  is  sufliciently  ardu- 
ous and  comprehensive,  as,  for  instance,  the 
proposal  to  make  employers  responsible  under 
the  compulsion  of  law  for  compensation  for 
injuries  done  to  their  workpeople  through  the 
faults  or  negligence  of  fellow-workmen.  This 
is  a  subject  of  vast  scope  and  must  be  taken 
in  hand  some  day  ;  though,  as  seems  to  us,  the 
true  remedy  for  the  undoubted  hardships  now 
infiicted  is  to  be  found,  not  in  compulsory 
compensation  by  the  employers — ^which  is  of 
very  doubtful  justice,  and  would  prove  op- 
pressive in  practice— but  in  a  system  of  insur- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  worfeonen  themselves, 
which  might  be  contributed  to  by  both  mas- 
ters and  operatives,  and,  if  necessary,  might 
be  made  t>Dligatory  on  both.  We  cannot  de- 
bate any  of  the  numerous  topics  of  which  Mr. 
Howell  treats  in  this  volume,  and  which  he 
deals  with  on  the  whole  with  fairness  and 
ability.  We  may  note,  however,  that  there 
are  signs  of  a  deep-rooted  antagonispa  in  the 
points  of  view  adopted  by  the  T^des  Union- 
ists and  the  Capitalists  which  may  only  too 
readily  lead  to  confiicts  of  even  greater 
severity  between  capital  and  labour  than  any 
we  have  yet  witnessed.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Howell  denounces  political  economy  as  a  syH- 
tem  of  selfishness,  and  as  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  is  a  prevalent  view  among 
the  working  classes,  and  is  as  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  denounce  as  unchristian  the  laws 
of  gravitation  and  storms  because  they  are 
often  the  ct^use  of  suffering  to  the  innocent. 
Education  is  the  only  cure  for  such  misconcep- 
tions ;  but  it  must  be  an  education  that  varies 
and  enlarges  the  ideas  of  the  working  classes. 
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and  not  merely  teaches  them  how  to  employ 
the  *  three  Rs.'  Mr.  Howell's  work  wiU  be 
found  useful  to  others  besides  the  working 
classes,  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  claims 
and  attitude  of  the  latter. 

Primitite  Property.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Emh^e  he  Lavelete.  By  E.  H. 
D.  Makkiott.  With  Introduction  by  T.  E. 
Cliffe  Leslie.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  has  a  wide  reputa- 
tion, not  only  on  the  Continent  but  among 
ourselves,  as  a  writer  on  economical  and  polit- 
ical subjects.  He  has  here  written  ably  and 
well;  his  work  is  full  of  thought,  and  of 
much  information  of  a  curious  kind ;  but  he 
is  not  likely  to  exercise  the  influence  he  would 
otherwise  have  done,  from  the  fact  that  he 
writes  in  a  dogmatic  interest.  He  is  demo- 
cratic in  politics,  but  he  shares  the  belief 
which  is  held  by  many,  that  democratic  insti- 
tutions without  equality  of  social  conditions 
must  lead  to  anarchy  and  despotism.  The 
whole  character  of  our  landed  sytem  in  this 
coimtry  is  directly  calculated  to  produce  in- 
equality of  social  conditions.  Our  laws  come 
to  the  help  of  the  feudal  distribution  which 
assigned  so  much  of  the  land  throughout  the 
country  to  the  few  by  violenoe,  and  thus  the 
anomaly  is  pressed  upon  our  notice  of  a  daily 
extending  political  mfluence  of  the  masses, 
together  with  a  constantly  increasing  divorce 
of  these  masses  from  the  land.  The  sove- 
reignty of  political  power  is  drifting  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  the  least  stake  in  the 
country's  prosperity,  and  this  is  a  peril  to 
which  we  snail  be  foolish  indeed  if  we  blind 
ourselves.  M.  de  Laveleye  holds  that  the  land 
ought  to  be  the  common  property  of  all,  and 
his  voliune  is  designed  to  show  that  it  was  so 
in  the  early  stages  of  human  history.  He 
gives  a  historical  sketch  of  primitive  forms  of 
property  in  order  to  {ffove  this,  professing  to 
abstain  from  deducing  any  new  theory  as  to 
the  riffht.  But  if  the  object  of  his  book  be — 
as  he  himself  tells  us — ^not  to  advocate  a  re- 
turn to  the  primitive  agrarian  community,  but 
to  establish  historically  the  natural  right  of 
property  as  proclaimed  by  philosophers,  and 
also  to  show  that  ownership  having  assumed 
various  forms  is  susceptible  of  progressive  re- 
form, he  has,  whether  purposely  or  not,  thrown 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority  against  the 
system  of  individual  property  in  land  on  which 
our  institutions  and  the  whole  modem  fabric 
of  society  are  built.  He  would,  with  what- 
ever modifications,  have  us  go  back  to  the  old 
conmion  ownership,  in  principle  at  least,  and 
make  the  land  of  the  community  available  for 
the  needs  of  all  its  members.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  there  are  two  different 
and  opposing  schools  among  those  who  have 
studied  the  development  of  property  from  the 
infancy  of  society.  The  one  is  represented  by 
M.  de  Laveleye  and  the  other  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine — the  one  holding  individual  property 
in  land  to  be  a  corruption,  and  the  oUier  that 
it  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  civilization.  Pro- 
fessor Cliffe  Leslie,  who  has  written  an  intro- 
duction to  the  work  before  us,  does  not  sym- 


pathize with  the  communistic  views  of  the 
Belgian  author.  The  actual  tendency,  not 
merely  of  the  development  of  land,  but  of  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  and  invention,  and  of 
the  advance  of  man  in  all  directions,  is  towards 
p^eatcr  individualism,  and,  therefore,  not  only 
towards  individual  property,  but  towards  in- 
equality of  property  ;  and  (says  Professor  Les- 
lie) *  I  see  no  greater  injustice  in  unequal  riches 
than  in  uneqiml  strength  or  intelleetual  power.' 
There  are  many  other  causes,  however,  which 
have  contributed  toward  inequalities  of  for- 
tune, and  these  M.  de  Laveleye  sets  himself  to 
trace — with  the  curious  result,  as  the  issue  of 
the  combing  operations  of  both  sets  of  causes, 
that  M.  de  Laveleye  sees  formidable  dangers 
to  society  where  Sir  Henry  Maine  sees  progress 
and  civilization.  Nevertheless,  even  English 
legislation  has  not  been  unaffected  by  the 
views  regarding  property  which  are  finding 
expression  among  the  students  of  primitive  in- 
stitutions and  habits  ;  and,  probaoly,  if  M.  de 
Laveleye's  work  were  thoroughly  ^  known 
amongst  us,  the  dangers  which  threaten  the 
commons  that  are  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity, undbr  the  name  of  improvements, 
would  be  obviated,  and  legislation  would  set 
itself  to  protect  rather  than  to  further  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  A  knowledge 
of  M.  de  I^veleye's  work  will  be  useful  to 
Englishmen  for  other  reasons.  Coming  in  con- 
tact as  they  do,  within  the  boundaries  of  our 
immense  empire,  both  with  ancient  communi- 
ties like  those  of  India,  and  new  communities 
like  those  in  AustraUa  and  New  Zealand,  it  is 
desirable  they  shoula  know  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms that  have  prevailed  among  the  former  re- 
garding landed  property,  and  to  have  intelli- 
gent ideas  on  the  whole  subject  in  guiding 
their  action  towards  the  latter.  Englishmen 
are  not  likely  to  adopt  extreme  views  on  this 
matter,  and  we  doubt  if  M.  de  Laveleye  will 
find  many  converts.  But  thoughtful  students 
of  his  book  will  be  rewarded  with  a  clearing- 
up  of  their  ideas — however  little  they  may 
sympathize  with  communism — which  will  en- 
able them  to  draw  their  own  inferences  on  the 
subject  with  more  steadiness  and  certainty  than 
if  they  were  left  to  pick  lip  such  casual  infor- 
mation as  may  be  offered  by  periodical  litera- 
ture and  the  press.  . 

The  Economy  of  Consumption :  an  Omitted 
Chapter  in  Political  Economy.  By  Robert 
Scott  Moffat.    C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  man  of  average 
intelligence,  with  fair  capacity  of  writing  hi« 
mother  tongue — which  Mr.  Moffat  certainly 
has — deluding  himself  with  the  idea  that  by 
stating  a  conunonplace  he  will  subvert  the  la- 
boriously constructed  body  of  doctrine  in  jjo- 
Utical  economy  built  up  by  successive  inquir- 
ers of  great  acuteness,  power  of  thought,  and 
acquired  knowledge,  tnroughout  a  century. 
This  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the 
work  now  under  notice.  The  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  there  are  laws  of  con- 
sumption is  pretty  much  the  whole  foundation 
of  this  ponderous  tome  of  well-nigh  700  pages. 
Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  strange  fancy 
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of  the  writer  by  the  fact,  for  which  he  proud-> 
ly  takes  credit,  that  he  is  not  greatly  yersed 
in  the  literature  of  political  economy.  His 
other  avocations,  he  says,  have  not  permitted 
him  to  do  more  than  acquaint  himself  with 
the  leading  writers  of  the  English  school,  and 
he  knows  very  little  of  what  has  been  done 
subsequently  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  The 
most  superficial  acquaintance,  however,  even 
with  the  writers  he  professes  to  have  read 
should  have  taught  him  that  no  political 
economist  has  neglected  to  deal  with  the 
laws  that  regulate  consumption.  No  wonder 
he  should  be  apprehensive  that  *  the  leading 
theoretical  conclusions'  oh  which  he  has 
based  his  '  practical  conclusions '  will  appear 
slender.  So  slender  are  they  that,  though 
the  book  is  said  to  be  one  ^  of  fundamen- 
tal principle,'  and  though  the  author  evi- 
dently beheves  he  has  discovered  or  invented 
a  method  of  his  own,  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  single  principle  in  the  book,  whether 
fundamental  or  otherwise,  and  the  contents 
appear  to  us  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  heterogeneous 
remarks  about  the  working  classes,  strikes, 
trades  unions,  the  advantages  of  Malthusian 
practice,  and  the  beauties  and  benefits  of  some 
great  nostrum  which  Mr.  Moffat  calls  *  a  time 
policy.'  He  belongs,  so  far  as  he  calls  any 
man  master,  to  the  school  of  Malthus  and  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  looks  upon  the  discouragement 
of  early  marriages  as  one  of  the  chief  reme- 
dies for  the  ills  to  which  the  body  industrial , 
is  heir.  *  A  policy  of  abstention  and  self-de- 
nial,' however,  is  not  an  economical  but  a 
moral  recommendation ;  and  the  most  of  this 
big  book  is  equally  irrelevant  to  the  subjects 
which  are  professedly  discussed.  A  vast  waste 
of  commonplaces,  varied  by  an  occasional  par- 
adox, and  the  whole  presenting  an  aspect  of 
haphazard  as  a  congeries  of  casual  observa- 
tions on  things  in  general,  are  here  set  fcMrth 
as  a  veritable  scientific  treatise.  Why  is  it 
that  men  who  deal  in  such  prolixity  will  be- 
take themselves  to  talking  and  writing  about 
political  economy  ? 

HdUeck^s  Internatumal  Law  ;  V,  Bnle9  ReguUxt- 
ing  the  Intercfmrw  of  States  in  Peace  and  War» 
A  New  Edition,  Revised.  By  Sir  6HERSTo:Br 
Baker,  Bart.  In  Two  Vols.  C.  Eegan 
Paul  and  Co. 

The  name  of  General  Halleck,  the  author  of 
the  lar^e  work  before  us,  was  at  one  time  fa- 
miliar in  this  country.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  civil  war  he  gave  up  his  work 
as  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  and  after  seeing 
service  in  the  field  as  commander  in  the  Co- 
rinth campaign,  was  appointed  in  1862  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  United  States  army,  a 
post  which  he  occupied  till  1864.  His  Eng- 
lish editor,  inthebnef  memoir  affixed  to  these 
volumes,  says  little  of  his  military  genius  or 
aptitude,  and  in  truth  his  warmest  friends 
could  not  say  he  was  a  Napoleon  even  of  the 
McClellan  type.  An  admirably  studious  man, 
fond  of  working  out  theories  and  giving  care 
ful  heed  to  the  literature  of  his  subject,  he 
was  never  much  as  a  man  of  action ;  and 
Americans  cannot  look  back  with  any  special 
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pride  on  General  Halleck's  career  when  in  su- 
preme  command.    But  a  man  may  be  a  care* 
ful  and  thoughtful  student  though  he  has  lit* 
tie  in  him  of  the  man  of  action,  and  General 
Halleck  was  the  former  a  great  deal  niLore  than 
the  latter.     The  duties  he  had  to  discharge 
during  his  military  career  brought  him  mto 
practical  contact  with  numerous  questions  of 
mtemational  law  ;  and  not  having  access  to 
libraries,  he  commenced  a  series  of  elaborate 
notes,  which,  were  ultimately  expanded  into 
the  substance  of  the  work  before  us.    The 
first  edition  was  published  in  the  year  1861, 
and,  as  the  English  editor  remarks,  many  im* 
portant  events  have  occurred  since  that  time 
which  have  brought  about  great  changes  and 
given  rise  to  many  modifications  in  the  body 
of  doctrines  designated  as  International  I^aw. 
The  editor,  in  a£ipting  the  work  lor  English 
readers,  has  therefore  been  led  to  make  con- 
siderable additions,  which  have  swollen  the 
book  to  much  larger  dimensions  than  it  orig^ 
inally  bore.  .  He  has  varied  the  jposition  of 
thQ  chapters,  grouping  together  in  the  first 
volume  those  .which  mamly  treat  of  peace,  and 
relegating  to  the  second  those  which  deal,  with 
war.     The  original  text  is  unaltered  except  in 
the  case  of  some  interpolations,  which  are  dis* 
tinguished  by  brackets,  and  the  omission  of 
some  sentences  that  were  deemed  unnecessary. 
The  new  matter  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  notes* 
That  the  work  contains  a  vaat  mass  of  useful 
information,  much  of  which  will  be  found  of 
unusual  interest  at  a  time  Uke  the  present, 
when  war 'is  *  in  tlie  air,'  scarcely  needs  to  be 
stated.    The  questions  arising  out  of  the  al- 
leged efforts  of  the  Russian  Government  to 
equip  cruisers  in  United  States  ports  in  antici- 
pation of  war  with  England  furnish  instances. 
All  the  same,  however,  it  may  be  questioned 
if  an  American  work  on  International  Law  is 
specially  fitted  for  English  reading.    It  is  use- 
ful as  showiAg  us  the  American  views  on  such 
points,  but  great  portions  are  rendered  by  that 
very  fact  unsuitable  for  English  readers.     The 
English  editor  has  doubtless  done  his  work 
laboriously  and  conscientiously.  •  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  very  second  page  of  has  pre- 
face Sir  Sherston  Baker  is  guilty  of  the  blun- 
dec  of  attributii^  to  the  authority  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  Congress  and  a  Confer- 
ence, when  of  course  it  oug^it  to  have  been 
Lord  Derby,  we  are  not  encouraged  to  plac? 
implicit  confidence  in  his  accuracy. 

Money  and  Value,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Means 
and  Ends  of  Economic  Production.  By 
Rowland  Hamilton.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  which  are  alone 
at  our  disposal  here,  we  cannot  attempt  any- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  criticism  of  this  ex- 
cellent work.  Unlike  many  ambitious  trea- 
tises on  political  economy  and  cognate  sub- 
jects, on  whose  merits,  or  rather  demerits,  we 
have  lately  had  to  pronounce,  the  author  of 
'  Money  and  Value '  has  thought  out  his  sub- 
ject on  all  its  sides.  He  has  brought  to  bear 
an  acute  and  trained  intelligence  upon  some  of 
the  most  complex  phenomena  of  our  monetfiry 
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iyBtenif  and  of  the  organicAtion  of  production 
and  distribution.  He  unites  the  power  of  dis* 
tinct  observation  of  .the  empirical  student  with 
the  faculty  for  abstract  thought  which  enables 
the  thinker  to  suggest  hypotheses  that  express 
the  generalised  results  of  experience  in  ^  laws, ' 
The  result  is  that  he  succeeds  in  throwinff 
light  on  many  points  that  were  obscure,  ana 
although  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  agree 
with  him,  we  find  that  what  he  says  always 
repays  the  trouble  we  may  have  had  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  his  reasoning  with  careful- 
ness. Unlike  the  political  economists  who 
tread  in  the  beaten  track  of  their  predeces- 
sors, he  begins  with  the  discussion  of  money, 
which  he  acutely  defines  as  an  instrument  for 
generalisring  the  valued  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties. After  tracing  the  extended  use  of  metal- 
lic money  and  the  substitutes  for  it,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton proceeds  by  a  natural  transition  through 
the  discussion  of  Value,  to  the  consideration, 
of  Property  and  Capital.  Under  Value,  Con- 
ditional Ownership  is  treated  of  with  much 
acnteness,  and  we  are  shown  ho  97  credit  is  but 
a  further  generalization  of  Capital.  With  the 
consideration  of  credit  is  naturally  associated 
that  of  banking,  after  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  practical  problems  by  which 
we  are  faced  in  England  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  appendices  we  have  some  ingenious  and 
useful  ^scussions  on  local  and  general  cur- 
rency, and  on  the  depreciation  of  silver  and 
the  Indian  currency.  Altogether,  we  are  glad 
to  recommend  this  work  very  coidially  to  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  political  econ- 
omy and  finance.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  clear 
writer,  because  he  has  first  of  all  been  a  clear 
thinker ;  and  although  the  use  of  technical 
terms  cannot  be  always  avoided,  the  subject 
is  here  dealt  with  in  a  luminous  style,  and  by 
presenting  it  from  a  new  point  of  view  in  con- 
nection with  the  nature  and  functions  of 
money,  a  genuine  service  has  been  rendered 
to  commercial  science. 

PolUieal  Eeanomy.    By  W.  Staivlbt  Jkyohb, 
LL.D.,  &c.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  this  little  science  primer  Professor  Jevons 
has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  doctrines  of 

Solitical  economy  with  suAi  simplicity  and 
irectness  as  to  make  them  intelligible  to  be- 
ffinners  in  the  study.  To  popularise  its  teach- 
ingB  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  highest  minds, 
for  until  that  has  been  done  we  cannot  hope 
that  an  end  will  be  put  to  many  of  the  evils  and 
follies  which  mislead  the  industrial  classes. 
llie  arrangement  of  subjects  in  this  primer  is 
excellent. 


An  JSxpoiitum  0/  Eeonmme  ani 
Science :  hamd  upon  a  Cycle  itf  Qeamme  in 
taeh  Jiecade.  By  W.  M.  Uauikbt.  Bern- 
ington  and  Co. 

There  is  only  one  idea  In  this  book,  which 
is  about  as  original  as  it  is  true,  and  it  is  nei- 
:ther.  Small  and  doubtful,  however,  as  it  is  as 
a  contribution  to  *  economicand  finandal  sci- 
ence,* it  has  served  as  the  author*s  entire  in* 
lellectual  stock-in-trade  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.    He-haa  been  periodically  air- 


ing  it  ever  since  the  year  1852 ;  and  with  a 
touching  simplicity  he  prefaces  his  book  with 
extracts  from  letters  from  several  distinguished 
and  from  many  quite  undistinguished  men,  to 
whom  he  had  forwarded  some  of  the  articles  in 
which  it  saw  service.  These  letters  are  moetlr 
mere  polite  acknowledgments.  Mr.  Olad- 
stone,  for  example,  with  that  unfailing  cour- 
tesy which  leads  hun  to  reply  to  the  most  triv- 
ial communications,  however  full  of  import- 
ant business  Ids  hands  may  be  at  the  time,  ac- 
knowledges Mr.  Halbert's*^  favour,*  says  *  the 
subject  of  avers^  is  of  great  importance,* 
but  regrets  that  he  is  imable  to  take  any  ac- 
tive part  in  its  prosecution ;  and  for  this  act 
of  politeness  his  name  and  letter  are  paraded 
as  vouchers  for  the  importance  of  Mr.  Hal- 
bert's  studies  and  researches.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
too,  who  through  his  niece  thanks  Mr.  Hal- 
bert  for  his  *  note,*  and  thinks  ^  the  subject 
may  be  very  interesting,  but  has  not  time  to 
deal  with  it,  is  made  to  stand  literary  god- 
father to  this  latest  develoracient  of  *  economic 
and  financial  science.*  i)oes  Mr.  Halbert 
really  fancy  he  will  ^t  credit,  or  anything 
but  ridicule,  for  his  childish  vanity  in  reprint- 
ing such  letters  f    When  we  turn  from  these 

*  extracts  of  letters,*  and  from  '  criticiams  on 
short  preliminary  articles  on  the  subject,*  to 
the  book  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  it- 
self, we  find  that  most  of  it  is  occupied  with 
a  brief  and  not  always  accurate  sketch  of  the 
recent  literature  of  political  economy — ^in 
which,  by  the  way,  Janue  (eU)  Stuart  Mill*s 

*  Political  Economy*  is  misrepresented  as  a 
purely  *  deductive  *  work,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  only  sections  of  any  value  are  those  de» 
voted  to  *  an  attempt  to  expound  a  law  of 
averages  !*    The  basis,  however,  on  which  the 

*  cycle  of  seasons  in  each  decade  *  is  founded, 
is  most  partial  and  incomplete,  for  the  writer 
only  goes  as  far  back  as  to  1817.  Even  the 
figures  he  does  give  do  not  always  support  his 
conclusions.  We  have  a  crisis  in  1817,  a  sec- 
ond in  1826,  athird  in  1887  and  1838,  a  fourth 
in  1847,  a  fifth  in  1857,  and  a  sixth  in  1866. 
We  are  now  at  1878,  and  we  have  not  had  any 
^  crisis  *  yet  That  crises  and  panics  have  been 
periodical  in  the  past  may  be  admitted,  and 
the  circumstances  can  be  easily  accounted  for 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of   any   special 

*  law.*  Obviously  the  decade  is  not  the  exact 
measure  of  the  time  in  any  case;  and  it  is 
quite  as  obvious  that  there  is  no  neeeemry  rea- 
son for  panics  in  the  nature  of  things,  which 
will  continue  to  recur  only  so  Ions  as  the  per- 
fectly preventible  causes  which  oring  tnem 
about  are  allowed  to  remain  in  operation. 

J7ie  Method  itf  Law.    By  Jamsb  H.  Mokahaic , 
Q.  C.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  '  law  *  of  which  we  have  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  method  in  the  volume  before  ua  la 
not  the  law  of  the  universe,  or  any  of  the  laws 
dealt  jrith  by  philosophy  and  theology,  but 
law  as  the  sytem  of  rules  under  which  society 
is  constituted.  Recent  changes  have  brought 
into  prominence  the  conception  of  one  stand- 
ard of  legality  to  be  used  by  all  the  divisions 
of  the  supreme  courts,  and  Mr.  Monahan  baa 
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set  himself  to  the  task  of  seeking  the  right 
method  of  dealing  -vcith  that  standard.  His 
little  book  is  therefore  an  essay  on  the  state- 
ment and  arrangement  of  the  legal  standard 
of  conduct,  and  an  endeavour  to  discover  the 
natural  arrangement  of  legal  topics.  It  is  a 
thoughtful  essay  on  a  suoject  remote  from 

Sopuiar  interest,  but  will  be  found  valuable 
y  careful  law-students  who  have  felt  the  im- 
portance of  gaining  clear  ideas  regarding  the 
relations  between  the  parts  of  the  complex  or- 
ganism they  have  to  study. 

Es^ai  de  Ptyckologie,  La  Bete  et  VHomme, 
Par  le  Dr.  £d.  FouRNdK.  Paris  :  Didier  et 
Cie, 

M.  Foumig  is  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
French  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  His  attention  having  been  drawn  by 
his  professional  occupations  to  the  function 
played  by  language  m  the  constitution  and 
development  of  the  human  intellect,  he  ex- 
tended his  investi^tionsto  the  entire -domain 
of  psychology  in  its  relations  to  physiology. 
The  results  of  his  inquiries  are  contained  in 
the  work  before  us  and  in  three  previous  ones, 
entitled,  *  Physiologic  de  la  Yoix  et  de  la  Pa- 
role,* *  Physiologic  et  Instruction  du  8ourd- 
Muet,  d'apres  la  Physiologie  des  divers  Lan- 
gages,'  and  *  Physiologie  du  Syst^me  Ner- 
veux. '  In  a  very  true  sense  the  present  work 
may  be  described  as  a  treatise  on  psychology 
from  the  point  of  view  of  language  or  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  impor&nce  which  he 
attaches  to^  language  may  be  judged  from 
such  statements  as  that  it '  constitutes  the  do- 
main on  which  physiologists  and  psychologists 
must  meet  if  they  are  ever  to  amve  at  a  mu- 
tual understanding,'  and  that  without  lan- 
guage men  would  remain  as  ignorant  of  the 
specific  nature  and  function  of  the  soul  as 
without  bile  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the 
liver.  His  belief  is  that  neither 'physiology 
without  psychology  nor  psychology  without 
physiology  can  clear  up  the  problems  of  mind 
and  of  its  mechanism.  At  the  same  time  he 
protests  against  those  who  regard  '  thought 
and  feeling  as  a  mode  of  neurility  peculiar  to 
the  anatomical  elements  of  the  brain, '  like  M. 
Robin,  and  regard^  Materialism  as  alike  anti- 
soienti^c  and  anti-progressive.  What  is  his 
own  view  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  however, 
we  have  not  been  able  clearly  to  gather ;  at 
all  events,  we  have  found  more  difficulty 
in  doing  so  than  we  should  have  anticipated. 
At  one  time  he  speaks  of  the  *  spirit  or  soul 
being  joined  to  the  body  ;'  at  another  he  uses 
the  terms  le  princifB  de  we  and  Vdms  inter- 
changeably in  reference  to  eeUxilee:  perhaps 
he  shares  the  view  of  some  of  the  scholastics, 
that  the  spirit  is  the  vital  principle.  Still 
whatever  vagueness  or  apparent  inconsistency 
there  may  &  in  his  definitions,  his  aim  un- 
questionably is  to  assert  the  existence  of  a 
specific  spiritual  essence  and  to  show  that  the 
human  animal  is  unintelligible  on  any  other 
assumption. 

M.  Foumifi's  discussion  embraces  most  of 
the  questions  commonly  treated  in  works  on 
psychology,  but  his  method  is  so  thoroughly 


his  own  that  we  should  need  much  more  space 
than  is  at  our  disposal  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  it.  We  know  of 
no  other  work  of  the  same  kind  constructed 
on  the  same  lines.  -  To  our  feeling,  in  point 
of  scientific  method  and  precision,  it  is  very 
superior  to  such  treatises  as  Dr.  Carpenter's 
*  Mental  Physiology,*  which  has  much  the 
same  object  in  view.  There  is  a  unity  about 
M.  Foumi^'s  discussion  which  charms  us  at 
once,  though  we  must  also  confess  that  he  is 
occasionally  diffuse  and  inexact,  that  he  too 
frequently  goes  over  the  same  groimd,  and 
that  he  also  evinces  a  disposition  to  acconimo-' 
date  facts  to  his  scheme  rather  than  to  shape 
his  scheme  according  to  the  facts.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  last  fault  we  may  refer  to  his 
view  of  Besoin — a  point,  moreover,  of  great 
importance  in  his  system.  All  the  organs, 
without  exception,  furnish  a  product  of  their 
specific  life.  When  there  is  delay  in  the  util- 
ization of  these  products,  the  organs  become 
filled.  Thence  arises  a  functional  tension, 
which  gives  rise  in  the  thalami  optieiy  or  scat 
of  perception,  to  the  sense  of  need.  Hence  it 
may  be  defined  as  an  appeal  addressed  by  an 
organ  to  the  psychical  activity,  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  or* 
ganism  in  the  realization  of  its  own  particu- 
lar physiological  destiny.  There  is  truth  in 
this  view — a  truth  which  has  been  recognized 
by  other  writers — ^but  it  is  only  part  of  the 
truth  ;  so,  at  least,  it  appears  to  us.  Hunger 
and  thirst  are  more  and  other  than  a  need  on 
the  part  of  organs  to  discharge  their  particu- 
lar products. 

Notwithstanding  such  drawbacks  as  these, 
wo  consider  the  work  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  of  psychology.  Were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  portions  which  embody 
or  are  the  results  of  observations  on  the  men- 
tal Hfe  and  development  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
it  would  deserve  notice.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  slightingly  spoken  of  by  French  scien- 
tists ;  but  this  may  be  due  partly  to  the  writ« 
er's  point  of  view  and  partly  to  the  somewhat 
sharp  criticism  which  dogmatists  like  MM. 
CI.  Bernard,  Bichat,  and  Kobin  experience  at 
his  hands.  The  most  interesting  portions  are 
those  which  relalfe  to  language,  with  regard 
to  whose  origin  and  functions  he  has  made 
many  subtle  and  noteworthy  observations. 
Whether  his  theory  as  a  whole  is  tenable  is 
another  question,  for  our  part,  we  have  our 
doubts. 

On  the  whole  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  though  M.  Foumi^'s  system  may  fail* 
to  commend  itself  in  its  entirety  to  the  scien- 
tific, he  has  opened  up  new  points  of  view  and 
supplied  material  which  later  labourers  in  the 
•same  field  may  use  with  advantage,  and  for 
which  they  will  no  doubt  render  him  their 
hearty  thanks. 

Lieanity  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Life;  tcith 
Chapters  on  iU  Prevention,  By  Dahiel 
Hack  Tukb,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P1  Ma^millan 
and  Co. 

This  book  is  far  from  being  a  bad  book — 
nay,  it  is  a  careful  and  well- written  book — 
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but  we  fear  that  to  many  readers  it  will  be 
found  disappointing.  The  first  half  of  it  con- 
sists of  chapters  on  insanity  in  prehistoric, 
Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  times,  which  show 
a  good  deal  of  research  and  the  power  of  pre- 
senting faithfully  and  concLselv,  out  are  with- 
out much,  if  any,  practical  oearing  on  our 
modern  life.  The  second  part  promises  much 
more,  but  it  is  far  too  general  and  tentative 
for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Tuke  has  no  doubt 
studied  his  subject  closely,  but  he  forbears 
commimicating  facts  and  statistics  and  results 
of  observation  just  at  the  point  where  we  ex- 
*  pect  him  to  become  most  helpful.  The  result 
IB  that  we  are  sometimes  tantalized  in  reading 
him.  He  is  very  interesting  on  the  causes  of 
the  increase  of  insanity,  amon^  which  drunken- 
ness, overwork,  mental  stram,  ^  cramming,^ 
and  religious  excitement,  rank  foremost.  Dr. 
Tuke  agrees  with  those  who  hold  that  the  evils 
of  intermarriage  in  this  direction  are  not  yet 
conclusively  established.  His  *  warning  of 
danger  ^  are  particularly  open  to  the  criticism 
of  generality.  He  goes  over  very  common 
^ound,  and  does  not  enliven  it  even  by  piquant 
illustration  or  instance.  Qood  taste  makes 
that  part  peculiarly  difficult,  yet  such  writers 
as  Dr.  Richardson,  on  the  whole,  succeed  in 
it  without  passin^^  far  over  the  border.  Ina- 
bility to  sleep,  night  horrors,  nervous  dread 
of  the  future,  irresolution  and  sheer  incapacity 
to  decide  on  conflicting  courses  of  action,  are 
set  down  as  the  chief  warnings ;  and  for  treat- 
ment Dr.  Tuke  scarcely  does  more  than  set 
forth  the  canons  of  the  school  of  Salerno  :  *  A 
cheerful  mind,*  rest  or  quiet,  and  moderate 
and  well-regulated  diet.  The  volume  is  well 
printed  and  of  handy  size. 

JDctrwinUfin  TetiUd  hy  Language,  By  Frebcr- 
ICK  Batbmak,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Ac.  With 
a  Preface  by  Edward  Mbtrick  GocLBtniN, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.    Riringtons. 

Dr.  Bateman  is  known  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
faculty  of  language  and  to  its  supposed  rela- 
tion to  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  Very  natu- 
rally the  facts  concerning  this  high  faculty, 
which  is  special  to  man,  appear  to  Dr.  Bate- 
man to  have  a  very  interesting  bearing  on  the 
question  of  dilterentiation  between  man  and 
the  most  manlike  animals.  He  deals  very 
strikingly  with  the  difference  in  the  matter  of 
language  between  man  and  the  anthropoid 
apes.  He  admits  the  structxunl  resemblance 
.  between  these  memben  of  the  brute  creation, 
and  that  they  extend  to  the  brain,  though 
with  important  differences.  His  very  conten- 
tion is  that,  in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  struc- 
ture, there  is  a  profound  and  essential  differ^ 
cnce  of  function,  which  the  lapse  of  ages  does 
nothing  to  diminish.  We  cannot  follow  Dr. 
Bateman  into  the  details  of  his  argument,  lead- 
ing him  up  to  the  conclusion  that  language  is 
a  specific  distinction,  and  has  no  explanation 
in  the  material  of  the  brain  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  faculty  is  immaterial  or  spiritual,  Dr. 
Bateman  has  put  a  very  strong  case  against 
Darwinisn^    Though  we  are  not  disposed  to 


allow  that  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  the 
knowable  in  respect  to  the  parts  of  the  brain 
that  subserve  the  faculty  of  language,  Dr. 
Bateman^s  book  supplies  materials  of  great  in- 
terest derived  from  anatomista,  physiologists, 
pathologists,  and  from  many  otner  quarter^ 
not  least  from  missionaries.  A  most  instruc- 
tive letter  appears  in  the  book  from  Dr.  Moffat 
concerning  tne  state  of  the  function  of  lan- 
guage among  Bushmen  and  Hottentots.  The 
former,  as  everybody  knows,  are  the  lowest 
grade  in  South  Africa.  Dr.  Moffat  has  not 
only  listened  to  their  conversations,  which 
were  carried  on  without  difficulty,  but  he  says 
that  when  taken  into  service  they  readily  learn 
to  speak  fluently  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Sec- 
huana  languages.  The  question  is.  How  long 
would  orang-outanffs  have  to  be  taken  mto 
service  before  learning  to  speak  fluently  the 
language  of  their  masters  7 

OutUne*  of  Phytiology  in  'its  ReUUioM  to 
Man:  By  John  Gray  M'Kekdrick,  M.D., 
F.R.8.E.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  and  Physiology  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.    Glasgow  :  James  Maclehose. 

This  is  an  admirable  book  on  physiology, 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and 
of  practitioners  in  medicine,  the  better  for  be- 
ing restricted  in  its  scope.  The  restriction  \» 
not  such  as  prevents  the  author  stating  any 
essential  facts  in  human  physiology  or  any  im- 
portant method  by  which  our  luiowledge  of 
such  facts  has  been  reached  and  demonstrated. 
The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  author 
is  that  he  uses  measurements  according  to  the 
metric  system,  and  scales  of  temperature  which 
often  require  reduction  to  those  of  Fahrenheit, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  and  interruption 
of  the  reader,  though  to  the  advantage  of  the 
book  as  regards  accuracy  of  statement.  We 
can  recall  ^w  English  books  from  which  the 
reader  who  is  fairly  well  informed  in  the  ele- 
ments of  physics  and  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  and  of  anatomy  will  derive  more 
intelligible  and  instructive  statements  on  phy- 
siology than  this.  These  statements  include 
the  very  latest  disooveriea.  A  very  noticea- 
ble feature  of  the  book  is  the  full  description, 
with  illustrations,  of  apparatus  necessary  for 
physiological  research.  This  is  perhaps  car- 
ried a  little  too  far,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
kinds  of  information  and  illustration.  But 
the  author  is  not  unsuccessful  in  justifying 
himself  even  in  this  respect.  For  really  deep 
and  earnest  students  of  physiology  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  too  much  information  of  this  sort ; 
and  as  for  others,  the  *other  parts  of  Dr. 
M'Kendrick^s  book  are  so  well'and  systemati- 
cally arranged,  there  is  such  a  mixture  in  the 
stylo  of  the  elementary  and  the  advanced,  and 
it  is  withal  so  lucid  and  so  suggestive  of  per- 
sonal familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  so  fall 
of  facts,  that  they  will  forgive  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  apparatus,  the  dcacriptlon  of 
which  no  doubt  impresses  and  stimulatei 
many  to  personal  observation  of  physiological 
phenomena. 

Such  books  as  this  ought  to  be  read,  not 
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alone  by  medical  and  biological  students,  but 
by  all  men  of  any  pretensions  to  general  cul- 
ture. Until  very  recently  indeed  they  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  many  men  of  high 
literary  education,  but  the  great  recent  exten- 
sion of  physical  education  fits  in  a  high  degree 
for  the  understanding  of  physiology.  Many 
apparently  vital  phenomena  have  doubtless 
lately  been  much  elucidated  by  the  applica- 
tion to  them  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
whenever  this  application  fails,  as  it  doubtless 
often  does,  to  elucidate,  we  are  only  the  more 
interested  by  approaching  a  region  in  which 
there  are  processes  which  defy  explanation. 
The  injunction,  '  Man,  know  thyself,'  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  fullest  and  healthiest  way  by 
carefully  studying  such  a  book  as  Dr.  M^Een- 
drick^s,  the  mastery  of  which  would  further 
be  a  valuable  piece  of  education  in  careful  ob- 
servation and  reasoning.  The  book  contains 
numerous  tables,  which  very.conveniently  give 
at  a  glance  very  much  information.  .  The  ref- 
erence tables  of  size,  weights,  and  specific 
gravity,  arranged  by  John  Barlow,  M.B., 
Muirhead  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  constituting  Ap- 
pendix C,  deserve  a  word  of  special  thanks. 
Altogether  the  book  is  a  very  meritorious  ad- 
dition to  this  branch  of  our  Uterature. 

Morbid  Cramng  for  Morphia  (Die  Morphium- 
aucht).  Translated  from  the  German  of  £d- 
WABD  Levikstein,  M.D.,  Berlin,  by 
Chables  Harrer,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  Lon- 
don.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  abuse  of  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
phia must  be  more  extensively  prevalent  in 
Germany  than  in  England,  if  any  inference 
may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  special  leg- 
islation has  been  demanded  in  the  former 
country  for  the  regulation  or  limitation  of  its 
performance,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
practice.  That,  however,  the  use  of  opium  in 
this  form  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  Eng- 
land, there  can  be  no  doubt.  Very  few  in- 
deed are  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
who  do  not  occasionally  meet  with  examples 
of  this  excessive  indulgence.  The  action  of 
the  drug,  when  administered  by  insertion  be- 
neath the  skin,  is  so  rapid,  and  the  conseauent 
relief  from  pain  is  so  marvellous,  that  a  aesire 
for  its  repetition  under  even  slight  abnormal 
sensations  is  soon  engendered,  until  by  repeat- 
ed indulgence  a  veritable  mania  for  morphia 
injection  becomes  established.  So  potent  a 
means  for  good  or  evil,  it  is  obvious  should 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  same  dread, 
however,  of  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  which  permits  a  man  to  ruin  all  be- 
longing to  him  by  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
idcohoi,  suffers  him  also  to  injure  his  own 
health,  and  indirectly  to  infiict  injury  also, 
and  perhaps  ruin,  upon  those  dependent  upon 
bim,  by  the  unrestricted  use  of  narcotics  and 
sedatives,  such  as  chloral,  morphia,  opium, 
&o.  It  is  a  most  melancholy  fact  that  in  a 
highly  intellectual  nation  the  abuse  of  a  most 
poisonous  narcotic  is  such  as  to  have  called 


for  legislation,  and  still  more  so  that  i^e  abuse 
is  so  rooted  that  the  decrees  against  the  vice, 
of  William  Imperator,  endorsed  by  Prince  von 
Bismarck,  are  aisregarded.  The  moral  is  that 
medical  men  should  reduce  the  use  of  such 
substances  to  a  minimum,  and  keep  their  ad- 
ministration, especially  hypodermically,  in 
their  own  hands.  Though  we  have  dwelt 
chiefly  on  the  social  and  political  aspects  of 
moiphia-craving,  we  must  not  omit  to  say  that 
the  oodk  under  review  is  an  exhaustive  expo- 
sition of  our  knowledge  of  the  grave  patholog- 
ical consequences  of  this  habit,  if  not  abso- 
lutely abandoned,  and  of  t^e  medical  treats 
ment  of  the  victims  of  it. 

EeaWi  and  Lifi.  By  B.  W.  Richardbon,  M.D. , 
F.R.S.,  LL.D.     Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Dr.  Richardson  has  written  a'  very  useful 
book.  Inevitably  we  find  here  much  that  he 
ha^  already  given  to  the  public  in  other  forms  ; 
but  he  has  studied  compactness  and  good  ar- 
rangement for  his  purpose,  and  we  hope  that 
*  Health  and  Life  '  may  be  widely  read.  He 
speaks  in  a  very  popular  and  interesting  way» 
of  the  conditions  of  health,— of  air  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects,  not  forgetting  it  in  its  capacity 
even  *  as  a  food  ;'  then  of  foods  and  their  va- 
ried character  and  effects  on  health  ;  of  habi- 
tations and  their  defects,. and  what  may  be 
done  to  ^d  them  ;  of  work  and  play,  laying 
special  stress  on  the  need  for  mental  as  weu 
as  bodily  recreation  ;  of  sleep,  and  of  dreams 
and  disturbing  illusions  ;  ana  of  legislation^  as 
it  may  be  employed  to  promote  sanitary  im 
provement  and  healtih  conditions.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  within  Dr.  Richardson's  purpose 
specially  to  prescribe,  but  he  gives  many  most 
valuable  hints.  Particularly  mteresting  have 
we  found  him  on  statistics  of  vitality— more 
particularly  on  Jewish  longevity,  in  which  it 
IS  evident  he  is  specially  interested.  '  In  the 
midst  of  all  adversities  and  deprivations  the 
Jews  have  continued  to  live,  ana  what  is  more 
remarkable,  exhibiting  a  healthier  life  and  a 
longer  life  than  others  amongst  whom  they 
have  been  cast.  In  every  country  to  which 
the  modern  statistician  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion, and  has  found  material  on  which  to  esti- 
mate the  vitality  of  the  Jews,  and  to  compare 
that  vitality  with  the  vitality  of  the  people 
immediately  surrounding  them,  the  result  has 
been  as  favburable  to  them  as  to  the  Switzers 
of  Montreux,  or  the  natives  of  Monmouthshire 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century. '  The  Jews  in 
England  are  no  exception.  We  think  it  was 
judicious  in  Dr.  Richardson  to  omit  in  the  book 
9ome  of  the  remarks  on  prisons  which  were 
given  when  the  substance  of  the  matter  first 
appeared  in  *  Good  Words, 'because  there  cer- 
tainly were  some  elements  in  the.  question  of 
which  Dr.  Richardson  had  failed  to  take  ac- 
count, notwithstanding  that  prisons  have  so 
universally  improved. 

Bacon^s  Novum  Organum.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Thomas  Fowler, 
M.A,     Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

This  magnificent  edition  of  the  'Novum 
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OrffAnum '  id  worthy  of  the  Clarendon  Press, 
and  will,  compare  favourably  with  any  mem- 
ber of  that^  inestimable  series  of  British  clas- 
hes. The  editor,  who  is  Professor  of  Logic  in 
Oxford  University,  was  thoroughly  equipped 
for  the  work  he  has  so  admirably  discharged, 
being  minutely  familiar  with  the  ground  over 
which  he  has  had  to  go,  and  intimately  versed 
in  the  literature  of  ms  subject.  The  text  of 
the  *  Novum  Organum'  is  enriched  with 
notes,  which  not  merely  elucidate  any  points 
of  doubt  or  difficulty,  but  illustrate  the  gen- 
eral line  of  thought,  the  special  arguments, 
and  the  bearing  of  these  upon,  and  their  con- 
nection with,  tlie  history  of  philosophy  and 
science.  Mr.  Fowler  has  wisely  aostained 
from  giving  in  his  notes  too  much  of  mere 
translation,  for  the  student  of  Bacon  will  only 
enter  into  the  fulness  of  his  meaning  and  fol- 
low out  the  diverse  shades  of  his  thinking  by 
reading  the  very  words  in  which  these  were 
presented.  Students  of  another  sort,  who 
need  to  have  Bacon  translated  for  them  into 
English,  must  go  elsewhere.  The  Clarendon 
Press  edition  is  not  designed  for  them,  but 
for  students  of  philosophy  ;  and  every  student 
of  philosophy  snould  be  able  to  translate  the 
simple  but  dignified  Latin  of  the  *  Novum 
Organum.*  Of  the  introduction,  we  need 
only  say  that  it  is  everything  which  such  an 
introduction  ought  to  be.  A  prime  object 
with  the  editor  has  obviously  been  to  study 
brevity,  and  to  compress  as  much  matter  into 
as  little  space  as  possible.  Hence,  instead  of 
having  a  life  of  Bacon',  which  might  have 
been  elaborated  to  almost  any  extent,  but 
which,  with  the  recent  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, would  have  been  supererogatory,  we 
have  only,  in  a  couple  of  pages,  the  dates  of 
the  leading  events  in  the  philosopher's  life 
and  of  the  first  publication  of  his  principal 
writings.  The  editor  then  goes  on  to  discuss, 
in  a  luminous  and  simple  style,  under  sepa- 
rate headings,  the  object  of  the  '  Novum  Or- 
ganum,'  its  relation  to  Bacon's  other  philoso- 
phical works,  his  general  philosophical  opin- 
ions, scientific  attainments,  religious  views, 
and  various  other  matters  on  which  it  is  nec- 
essary to  form  an  opinion  if  we  would  have 
anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  true 
place  in  the  history  of  science  and  thought  of 
the  father  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  Mr. 
Fowler  is  admirably  judicial  in  the  conduct 
of  his  argument.  He  steers  a  middle  course 
between  the  two  extremes  of  those,  on  the 
one  hand,  who  exalt  Bacon  beyond  measure, 
as  if  the  process  of  Induction  had  never  been 
performed  in  the  world  till  he  set  the  exam- 
ple, and  those,  on  the  other,  who  talk  lightly 
of  his  achievements,  and  class  him  as  a  mere 
dilettante,  Mr.  Fowler  admits  he  was  the  lat- 
ter, and  that  he  was  not  a  philosopher  or  man 
of  science  after  the  strictest  professorial  order. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  he  accomplished  for 
both  philosophy  and  science  in  fashioning 
tendencies  of  thought  and  originating  im- 
pulses towards  new  departures  was  enormous. 
All  the  same,  it  is  absiurd  to  cut  off  Bacon  and 
his  work  as  by  an  impassable  gulf  from  the . 
thought  of  those  who  went  before  him.    He 


had  his  points  of  connection  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle,  which  he  denounced,  and 
even  with  the  Scholasticism  he  so  vehemently 
declaimed  against ;  while  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors, like  Roger  Bacon,  ushered  the  way 
for  his  coming,  and  indicated  the  work  he 
had  to  achieve.  Interesting  as  it  would  be  to 
discuss  some  of  the  numerous  problems  and 
questions  suggested  by  the  Introduction  be- 
fore us,  we  must  refrain  from  dealing  with 
any  of  them  here.  We  can  only  repeat  that 
the  student  will  find  in  this  edition  everything 
that  ample  knowled^re,  patient  thought,  and 
diligent  inquiry  could  acnieve,  to  help  him  to 
understand  the  place  and  work  of  Bacon  in 
the  history  of  thought,  and  to  enable  him  to 
make  fully  his  own  the  great  ^  Novum  Organ- 
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Tropical  2fature,  and  other  Esmys,  By  Al- 
fred R.  WALiiACE,  Author  of  *  The  Ma- 
lay Archipelago,'  &c.     MacmiUan  and  Co. 

*The  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  Tropical 
Nature  is  a  well-worn,  theme,  and  there  is 
little  now  to  say  about  it.'  Thus  the  author 
commences  his  Preface ;  rand  he  goes  on  to 
explain  that  a  *  general  view  of  the  phenom- 
ena which  are  eMenMaUy  tropical,*  or  of  their 
causes  and  conditions,  has  not  been  attempt- 
ed. This  work  is  the  result  of  *  twelve  years' 
experience  of  the  eastern  ^and  western  tropics 
of  the  equatorial  zone.'*  A  mere  glance  at 
the  Index,  without  turning  over  many  of  the 
leaves,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
variety  of  objects,  animal  and  vegetable, 
which  form  the  contents  of  this  interesting 
and  important  contribution  to  Natural  His- 
tory. 

The  author,  it  is  well  known,  does  not  on 
some  points  accept  Mr.  Darwin's  views  on 
Natural  Selection.  In  this  work,  while  he 
speaks  with  the  greatest  respect  of  '  The  De- 
scent of  Man,'  he  'combats  the  opinions  of 
that  distinguished  writer  in  regard  to  the 
brilliant  colours  of  certain  male  birds  and  in- 
sects. He  contends  that  colour  is  not  merely 
induced  and  attractive,  but  normal ;  not  acci- 
dental or  capricious,  but  (with  exceptions) 
constant ;  not  a  characteristic  of  tropical  life, 
but,  in  plants  at  least,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  species  more  prevalent  in  the 
temperate  zones  than  between  the  tropics. 
He  gives  many  interesting  examples  of  the 
change  of  colour  in  some  kinds  of  chrysaliflt 
accoraing  to  that  of  the  object  to  which  it  is 
affixed.  The  white  hare,  the  white  grouse, 
the  striped  tiger,  the  leaf -insects,  green  cater- 
pillars, and  other  cases,  which  seem  due  to 
some  law  of  natural  protection,  may  thus  pos- 
sibly be  the  results  of  certain  conditions  of 
light  which  chemically  wffect  theuL  It  has 
been  said  that  the  dark  stripes  <hi  the  tiger 
exactly  imitate  the  shadows  of  the  reeds  and 
grasses  among'which  it  lurka.  The  creatures, 
to  use  Mr.  Wallace's  words,  *  acquire  a  differ- 
ent tint  acoordidg  to  their  sunoundinca'  Id 
the  chameleon,  indeed,  the  change  of  colour 
is  voluntary,  and  is  caused  by  certain  depres- 
sions or  distensions  of  the  skin.    As  a  rale, 
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^  there  is.  no  direct  coxmection  between  tl^e 
colours  of  organisms  and  the  kind  of  light  to 
which  they  are  usually  exposed.  ^  The  gorge- 
ously-coloured buttei&es  that  inhabit  tropi- 
cal forests  have  no  relation,  he  contends,  to 
the  lights  which  they  get  from  green  trees  or 
blue  sky.  In  animals,  Mr.  Wallace  classes 
natural  colours  as  protective,  warning,  sexual, 
and  typical ;  and  in  plants,  as  attractive  only, 
viz.,  of  insects,  for  fertilizing  them.  The 
'  warning  colours '  are  those  which  give  time- 
ly notice  to  other  animals  not  to  approach,  as 
some  butterflies  are  seen  and  avoided  by 
moth-eating  creatures,  which  have  a  peculiar 
aversion  to  their  taste. 

The  cause  of  some  females  being  less  bril- 
liantly coloured  than  the  males,  JkS.  Wallace 
attributes  to  the  deterioration  or  absorption 
of  normal  colour  in  the  female  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection.  The  brighter  colour  of 
the  male,  he  thinks,  is  also  due  to  its  hiffher 
vitality  ;  just  as  in  illness  or  weakness  colour 
and  complexion  are  found  to  deteriorate,  and 
a  horse  or  dog  in  high  health  has  a  more 
glossy  coat  than  one  in  poor  condition. 

Mr.  Wallace  reprints,  in  Chapter  vii.,  his 
Address  delivered  to  the  Biological  Section 
of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow,  in 
1876.  He  is  a  strong  upholder  of  the  im- 
mense antiquity  of  man.  *  Not  only,^  he  says 
'  is  the  belief  in  man^s  vast  and  still  unknown 
antiquity  universal  among  men  of  science,  but 
it  is  hardly  disputed  by  any  well-informed 
theologian.'  Even  the  development  of  man 
from  some  lower  animal  form  is,  in  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's opinion,  a  growing  conviction,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  controversy  as  to  the  fact  of 
such  development  is  now  almost  at  an  end. 
The  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's  great  works 
on  *  The  Origin  of  Species,'  and  *  The  De- 
scent of  Man,'  has  enected  in  twelve  years 
'  the  greatest  revolution  in  thought  and  opin- 
ion in  the  ,whole  history  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy.' These  words,  indeed,  from  such 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Wallace,  deserve  our  grav- 
est attention  :  ^  Hardly  any  one  capable  of 
judging  of  the  evidence  now  doubts  the  deriv- 
ative nature  of  man's  bodily  structure  as  a 
whole,'  even  though  his  mental  faculties  may 
be  due  to  the  action  of  some  other  forces. 

Popular   Astronomy.    By    Simon   Newcomb, 
LL.D.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  handsome  volume,  the 
get-up  of  which  is  creditable  to  the  Messrs* 
ICftcmillan,  is  an  American  professor,  and  he 
is  associated  with  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory.  That  he  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent for  the  work  he  has  here  undertaken, 
will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  even  dips 
into  its  pages.  His  objeot,  as  the  title  sug- 
gesis,  has  been  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  the 
general  reading  public  a  condensed  view  of  the 
history,  meth<Kls,  and  results  of  astronomical 
research,  more  particularly  in  the  fields  that  are 
of  most  general  interest  at  the  present  time. 
In  doing  this  he  has  avoided  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  use  of  technical  terms,  which  would  be 
intelli^ble  only  to  mathematicid  experts.  As 
it  is  impossible,  however,  to  exclude   such 


terms  altogether,  a  convenient  glossary  is  ap- 
pended to  the  volume  for  the  use  of  its.  read  - 
ers.  Dr.  Kewcomb  professes,  not  without 
good  reason,  that  he  has  brought  into  more 
prominence  than  is  usually  done  in  such 
works  the  historic  and  philosophic  aspects  of 
the  subject,  condensing  .the  purely  t^hnical 
facts  as  much  as  possible.  The  book  is  divid- 
ed into  four  parts.  Under  the  first,  we  have 
^  The  System  of  the  World  Historically  Devel- 
oped,' tracing  the  views  prevalent  from  the 
earliest  date  in  the  childhood  of  the  human 
race  up  through  the  Ptolemaic  system  on  to 
the  Copemican,  and  then  to  the  Newtonian, 
where  the  law  of  universal  grravitation  has 
been  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  facts. 
Part  iL  deals  with  Practical  Astronomy  ;  un- 
der Part  iii.  we  have  the  consideration  of  ^  The 
Solar  System ; '  and  the  fourth  and  last  part 
discusses,  under  '  The  Stellar  Universe,'  such 
problems  of  wide  scope  and  import  as  the 
Structure  of  the  Universe  and  its  Cosmogony, 
including  the  modem  nebular  hypothesis,  the 
source  of  the  sun's  heat,  and,  finally,  the 
plurality  of  ^worlds.  A  very  wide  field,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  thus  traversed,  and  in  dealing 
with  his  great  subject  historically,  Dr.  New- 
comb  carries  his  reader  onwards  by  easy  ste^s 
from  the  natural  or  apparent  view  which  is 
taken  by  every  one  who  looks  at  the  heavens, 
Qontemplatively,  but  without  astronomical 
knowledge,  for  the  first  time,  through  the 
phase  which  observation  and  experience  sug- 

fest,  on  to  the  scientific  stage  now  occupied 
y  astronomers.  Any  one  who  thoroughly 
makes  this  work  his  own  will  have  an  ample 
store  of  general  astronomical  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  understand  discussions  on  the 
great  problems  which  are  being  daily  opened 
up  by  astronomical  research.  The  fascina- 
tions of  the  subject  for  every  speculative  mind 
are  great,  fend  Dr.  Newcomb  writes  with 
such  clearness  and  animation  that  it  does  not 
lose  anything  in  his  hands. 

Studies  in  Spectrum  AnalyHs.    By  J.  Nokmau 
LocKTEB,  P.R.S.    C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

The  ordin^ury  critic  can  only  give  a  word 
of  general  welcome  to  a  work  such  as  this. 
No  more,  however,  is  needed.  Mr.  Lockyer's 
qualifications  to  write  upon  even  abstruse  sci- 
entific subjects,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  popularly  interesting,  are  well  known^ 
He  could  not  test  them  in  a  more  thorough 
fashion  than  by  making  familiar  for  ordinary 
readers  the  important  results  attained  by  sci- 
entific research  regarding  'spectrum  analysis. 
That  he  has  succeeded  in  his  task,  may  be  said 
with  every  confidence,  and  the  reader  who 
thoroughly  familiarizes  himself  with  all  he  is 
told  regarding  spectrum  analysis  in  this  little 
volume,  will  find  his  trouble  well  repaid  in 
the  widening  out  of  his  general  intellectual 
horizon.  It  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series,  to  which  it  belongs. 

The   Art   of    Sedding    Alo\id,    By  George 
'  Vandkkhopf,  M.A.      Sampson  Low,  Mar- 
ston,  and  Co. 

I     We  agree  with  Dr.  Whaitely  thait  the  main 
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eflBentiate  to  good  readsng  are  Itet  the  reader 
should  thoroughiy  underBtaiid  his  matter, 
and  should  then  aet  hiskself  to  read  it  so  as  to 
nnke  hia  auditora  underetand  ,it;also.  This 
doea  not,  as  Mr.  Yandeahoff -aeems  to  assume, 
jweelude  making  use  of  elocution  as  an  effec- 
tive ai<}  to  the  art  of  reading.  The  objection 
to  a  multiplicity  of  regulations,  however,  is 
that  they  always  tend  to  make  the  reader 
think  more  of  manner  than  of  matter,  and  the 
most  exact  adherence  to  the  most  rigorous 
elocutionary  canons  will  not,  in  that  case, 
make  a  good  reader.  Rules  will  not  stand 
instead  of  sympathy  and  intelligence,  but 
th^  may  be  made  auxiliary  to  tliem,  and 
when  they  are  kept  in  this  subordinate  rela- 
tion they  may  be  of  service.  In  the  work  be- 
fore us  there  are  many  valuable  rules,  and 
nraoh  useful  instruction  on  elocutionary  mat- 
ters ;  but  they  are  multiplied  to  such  a  vexa- 
tious extent  that  we  are  afraid  any  attempt  to 
read  *by  the  card*  under  their*  guidance 
would  defeat  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
any  rules  at  all  should  be  alone  set  forth. 


BSELLES  LSTTBJeSi    POETRY,   AND  FIGTIOK, 

Fidd  Paths  and  Oreen  LoMs.  Being  Country 
Walks,  chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Ulua- 
trated  with  Sketches  by  J.  W.  Whtmpeb. 
John  Murray. 

The  neglect  of  our  own  country  by  tourists, 
who  seek  at  a  distance  what  they  might  easily 
find  at  home,  is  effectually  reproved  by  this 
book,  which  does  for  Sussex  and  Surrey  what 
might  be  done  for  fully  one  half  the  counties 
of  England.  The  charm  of  English  scenery  in 
several  of  Its  varieties  has  seldom  been  more 
happily  illustrated  than  by  Mr.  Jennings. 
Nor  is  he  merely  a  summer  traveller*  It  has 
been  well  said  that  every  true  lover  of  nature 
delights  in  the  winter,  and  is  a  winter  walker, 
'Mi,  Jennings  stands  this  test  even  under  rec- 
ord, for  a  portion  of  the  joumevs  described 
here  were  undertaken  in  winter  tmie,  and  are 
certainly  not  the  least  attractive.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings makes  no  pretence  to  exhaustive  ex- 
ploration or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  his 
book  is  not  a  guide-book.  It  is  a  record  of 
walks  taken  with  only  a  faintly  defined  pur- 
pose in  relation  to  each  other,  and  its  spon- 
taneity and  it  naturalness  are  largely  due  to 
this  cause.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  his 
description  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  and  we  can, 
from  intimate  'personal  acquaintance  with  all 
the  outs  and  'ins  of  the  walks  about  Bexhill 
and  Hastings,  endorse  what  he  has  said  of 
them.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  ;one  little  bit  be- 
tween Sidley  and  Hooe,  which  we.  could  wish 
Mr.  Jennings  had  enlarged  upon.  The  dis- 
trict of  Cuckfield,  Balcombe,  and  East  Grin- 
stead  is  most  fully  t  and  appreciatina^ly  de 
scribed,  and  in  language  not  a  whit  beyond 
the  truth.  The  notes  about  Haslemere  will 
have  a  particular  interest,  since  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  fixed  his  residence  there,  and  Mr.  Jen- 
nlaga  hab  done  well  to  describe  at  some  length 


the  walk  from  Midhurst  to  Haslemere,  which 
embraces'  some  exouisite  scenes.  Round 
about  Dorkinff  is  well  done,  and  in  the  proper 
spirit ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  views  to  be 
had  from  Oold-Harbour  of  which  we  could 
have  wished  that  Mr,  Jennings  had  had  some- 
thing to  say.  What  very  ri^tfuUy  surprises 
Mr.  Jennings  is  the  unfrequented  character 
of  many  of  the  downs  and  heaths  in  which 
these  counties  so  abound.  *•  The  cottagers  to 
be  met  with  here  and  there,'  says  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, '  tell  you  that  they  scarcely  ever  see  a 
stran^r  from  one  year's  end  to  another.'  It 
ia  evident,  therefore,  that  those  who  love 
rural  solitude  can  find  it  within  an  hour  or 
two's  journey  of  London  ;  and  we  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  recommending  to  all  those 
who  may  be  in  search  of  it,  this  picturesque 
and  delightful  Nature-book,  in  which  Mr. 
Whymper's  exquisite  and  careful  drawings 
are  finely  matched  by  Mr.  Jeimings's  prose. 


at/ream  and  Sea,    By  W.    Senios  (Red 
Spinner).     Chatto  and  Windus. 

This  is  a  volume  which  has  many  attrac- 
tions. Mr.  Senior  has  the  sportsman's  lo^e 
of  sport,  but  also  the  poet's  love  of  nature. 
These  rambles,  mostly  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  sport,  are  informed  by  fine  discern- 
ment, an  eye  for  the  less  palpable  aspects  of 
things,  and  an  unpretentious  power  of  word- 
painting.  We  like  the  earlier  papers  best, 
and  fancy  there  is  in  th6  later  pnes  a  great 
lack  of  some  of  the  qualities  prominent  in 
them.  But  this  may  be,  to  some  extent,  be- 
cause the  subjects  are  more  strange  to  vs. 
The  paper  on  Izaac  Walton's  stream  is  almost 
worthy  of  old  Izaac  himself,  so  bright  and 
quaint  and  piquant  is  it,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  We  should  not  omit  to  add  that 
for  humorous  touches  the  description  of  the 
*  bloater '  industry  at  Yarmouth  may  well  be 
cited.  After  all  that  has  been  written  about 
Yarmouth,  and  all  ponnected  with  it,  we  read 
it  with  great  interest. 

The  Eistory  and  the  Poetry  &f  the  ScaUish  Bor- 
der. By  John  Vkftch,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Glasgow :  J.  Maclehose. 

The  poetry  of  the  Scottish  border  could  not 
have  found  a  more  worthy  interpreter  than 
Professor  Veitch:  He  combines  qualities  that 
are  united  in  few.  He  has  imagination,  poet- 
ic aenaibiUty,  and  the  feeling  for  remote  hu- 
man interests  and  modes  of  life,  together 
with  strict  Bcientifio  curiosi^  and  patience, 
and  a  quick  historic  sense,  just  sumcient  to 
control  these  other  qualities,  without  robbing 
them  of  what  is  so  valuable  in  treating  of 
such  themes,  namely  the  colour  and  penetrat- 
ing sentiment  that  the  mere  antiquarian  so 
seldom  can  preserve  or  convey.  Professor 
Veitch,  though  he  has  gone  thoroughly  to  the 
foundations,  is  wiser  than  to  aim  at  an  ex- 
haustive treatment.  He  contents  himself  with 
indicating  leading  lines,  and  presents  jnst 
sufficient  of  the  ^lolog^l,  the  geological, 
and  the  topographical,  to  enable  men  to  hiy 
I  a  firm  foundstion.    In  a  wordj  he  gives  us, 
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from  an  elevated  positioB,  a  general  Tiew  of 
the  sources  of  what  with  a  great  deiil  of  fore- 
thought he  has  prepared  for  us  ;  and,  hayinff 
done  BO,  he  speedily  passes  on  to  commun^ 
cate  the  results  that  are  more  patent,  and  im* 
parts  to  them  much  of  new  light  and  signifi- 
cance. The  subject  proper  is  not  the  history 
of  the  Scottish  border,  but  of  its  poetry.  The 
science  and  the  history  are  therefore  subordi-^ 
nate  to  the  poetgr,  and  if  the  author  is  care- 
ful to  trace  out  in  his  scholarly  and  mceful 
way  the  infusion  of  Scandinarian  life  mto  the 
district  with  which  he  is  concerned,  it  is  that 
we  may  recognize  and  appreciate  to  the  full 
the  Scald-like  spirit  which  so  long  main- 
tained itself  there,  both  in  song  and  story. 
It' is  quite  possible  that  antiquarians  miffht 
sometimes  quarrel  with  Professor  Veitch's  m- 
ferences  from  his  facts,  if  not  even  with  the 
facts  themselves,  but  antiquarians  are  cap- 
tious, and  are  most  dogmatic  precisely  where 
they  are  weakest,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  well 
knew,  and  sought  to  represent  with  his  own 
peculiar  touch  of  ridicule ;  and  we,  for  our 
part,  regard  Professor  Veitch  as  having  justi- 
fied in  most  points  by  the  most  careful  re- 
searches the  positions  which  his  penetrating 
instincts  had  led  him  to  assume.  The  later 
chapters  of  the  book  are  particularly  interest- 
ing, dealing  as  they  do  directly  with  the 
poetry  itself.  Here  Professor  Veitch  is  sim- 
ply admirable.  He  is  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  out  of  which  these  ballads 
were  written,  and  has  so  thoroughly  investi- 
gated every  nook  and  comer  associated  with 
them,  that  he  imparts  to  many  of  them  a  new 
wealth  of  meaning,  of  local  colour,  and  of  as- 
sociation. In  a  concluding  chapter,  in  which 
he  gives  specimens  of  later  border  poetry, 
we  have  some  incisive  criticism,  and  thorough 
appreciation  ;  but  modesty  alone  could  have 
kept  him  from  including  there  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  productions — *  The  Death 
of  Lord  Maxwell.'  After  all  the  labours  of 
such  distinguished  men  as  Scott,  Leyden, 
Chambers,  Aytoun,  and  otiiers,  this  volume 
must  assert  its  right  to  being  the  fullest,  most 
thorough,  and  most  deeply  critical  work  on 
BoT4er  History  and  Poeby  that  we  have. 

The  Fern  Paradise :  a  Plea  for  the  Cutivre  of 
Ferns,  By  Fbancis  Geoboe  Heath.  Il- 
lustrated Edition  (being  the  Fourth). 
Sampson  Low  and  Co* 

Mr.  Heath  has  rewritten  a  great  part  of  this 
new  edition  of  his  popular  and  charming  work, 
and  has  made  some  additions  to  it.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  book  is  new.  Two  pleasant 
chapters  on  fern-growing  at  home,  giving 
suggestions  for  ferneries,  especially  in  win> 
dows,  and  on  the  hygienic  infiuence  of  plants 
in  rooms,  are  new.  The  interest  and  practical 
utility  of  the  book  are  thus  increased.  Its 
success  is  owin^  to  the  skilful  T^ay  in  which 
scientific  technicalities  have  been  avoided, 
and  all  needful  knowledge  conveyed  in  an 
easy,  descriptive,  and  lucid  way.  The  chief 
feature  of  this  edition,  -however,  is  its  full* 
page  illustrations,  many  of  them  photographed 
from  nature,  and  executed  in  a  skil&l  man- 


ner. Eiffht  odier  illustrations  are  from  the 
pencil  of  Birket  Foster.  We  need  not  say 
more  of  a  book  which  has  passed  out  of  the 
province  of  the  reviewer  and  received  the  im- 
primature  of  popular  approval.  In  its  mora 
sumptuous  form  it  is  a  very  charming  draw- 
ing-room book. 

A  Legacy :  being  the  Life  and  Bemaim  of  John 
Martin^  Schoolmaster  and  Poet,  Written  and 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  ^John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.^  In  Two  Vols.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

There  is  much  that  is  toudiing  in  this  rec- 
ord. John  Martin  was  a  tiative  of  the  East 
End  of  London,  a  man  of  singularly  fine  na- 
ture, whose  life  waa  shadowed  by  family 
shame  (we  cannot  infer  aught  else  from  Mrs. 
Craik's  hints  of  circumstances  of  which  she 
cannot  plainly  speak),  by  uncongenial,  ill- 
paid  toil,  and  by  utter  lack  of  that  sympathy 
m  his  poetic  career  for  which  he  pined.  As 
a  boy  he  was  sent  to  a  firm  in  Mincing  Lane, 
to  run  messages  ;  he  burst  a  blood-vessel, 
took  to  bed,  and  was  found  in  most  painful 
circumstances  by  some  Christian  gentlemen, 
who  became  interested  in  him,  and  when  he 
recovered  found  him  a  place  in  a  school.  He 
afterwards  became  a  teacher,  first  in  the  East 
End,  and  then  at  a  villa^  near  Dunmow  in 
Essex.  From  youthful  &ys  he  appears  to 
have  read  much  and  written  much,  but  at  an 
early  period  became  so  convinced  that  an 
early  (feath  was  in  store  for  him,  that  he  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  almost  with  the  one  de- 
sire of  seeing  some  of  his  poetical  productions 
in  print  before  he  passed  away.  A  pathetic 
dejection  seems  to  nave  seized  him  as  years 
went  on,  and  he  felt  more  and  more  that  his 
end  was  near,  and  no  hope  appeared  of  the 
gratification  of  his  wish,  even  as  to  so  much 
as  a  single  line.  When  he  died,  in  a  sister^s 
poor  house  in  Wapping,  his  little  store  of. 
manuscripts  were  found  spread  before  Ills  bed, 
that  he  might  die  looking*  upon  them.  Mrs. 
Craik,  to  whom  whilst  stm  teaching  in  Wap- 
ping, he  had  introduced  himself,  and  with 
whom  he  had  corresponded,  submittin&^  to 
her  his  manuscripts,  and  asking  her  help 
to  get  them  into  magazines,  arrived  too  late 
directly  to  receive  his  instructions  about 
them,  but  he  had  told  others  of  his  wish  ; 
and  thus,  although  Mrs.  Craik,  with  pm- 
dence  and  good  sense  that  must  be  commend- 
ed, dissuaded  him  from  laying  any  store  by 
such  poems  as  he  had  written,  and  told  him 
to  go  on  cultivating  himself  and  improving 
his  style,  she  is  now  able  to  give  two  vol- 
umes, containing  much  that  was  well  worth 
printing  at  any  time,  and  a  good  deal — pass- 
ing criticisms  on  great  authors,  and  the  most 
ordinary  little  records  of  daily  work,  for  in- 
stance— which  is  certainly  not  worth  printing 
even  now.  Had  the  material  been  properly 
wrought  and  smelted  into  a  single  volume, 
without  obtrusive  moralizings  and  sentimen- 
talizings,  the  world  might  have  had  a  life  that 
it  would  have  remembered.'  For  Martin  was 
not  a  mere  sentimental  weakling.  In  spite  of 
depression,  ill  health,  and  uncongenial  cir- 
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cumstances  (for  it  was  often  intense  pain  to 
him  to  breathe  in  the  crowded  schoolroom), 
yet  Mb  pictures  of  his  refractory  boys,  both  at 
Wapping  and  at  Dunmow,  are  full  of  humour, 
and  show  the  keenest  perception  of  charac- 
ter, as  seen  in  his  sketch  of  the  *  bom  Humour- 
ist,^ as  well  as  in  that  of  the  ^  Micawber '  he 
met  with.  We  only  wish  that  poor  Martin 
had  been  gratified  by  seeing  some  of  his 
songs  and  sonnets  in  type— one  of  his  sonnets 
on  the  awful  degradation  of  the  people  of  the 
East  End  might  almost  stand  beside  those  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  on  the  same  subject — 
even  although  the  honour  of  so  substantial  a 
memorial  had  been  denied  him. 

PoBcal.  By  Principal  Tulloch,  D.D.  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons. 

This  forms  the  third  volume  of  the  *  For- 
eign Classics  for  English  Headers,*  and  is  by 
far  the  best.  Pascal  is  a  fine  theme,  but  difii- 
cult  to  present  in  a  popular  manner.  For 
one  thing,  the  '  Provinciall  Letters/  his  great 
work,  to  be  fully  understood  and  appreciat- 
edf  requires  a  considerable  knowledge  of  vari- 
ous theological  controversies  always  tending 
to  the  most  intensely  metaphysical  of  ques- 
tions— *  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  abso- 
lute.' Molinists  or  Jesuits,  Scotists,  Thom- 
ists.  Pelagians,  and  Jansenists,  ranged  them- 
selves on  opposite  sides,  and  brought  into  use 
occasionally  the  most  casuistic  lo^c.  Pascal, 
who  though  he  had  at  first  enSeavoured  to 
thwart  his  sister  Jacqueline  in  her  determi- 
nation to  proceed  to  Port  Royal,  before  very 
long  followed  her  there,  under  what  he  felt 
to  be  a  Divine  direction,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  devoted  of  the  brotherhood,  believing 
as  firmly  in  the  virtue  of  the  ^  hermit's  hair 
shirt'  and  its  congeners  as  ever  man  did. 
We  could  scarcely  credit  that  a  man  who  had 
shown  so  nice  a  sense  for  the  innocent  enjoy- 
ments of  society  and  of  science  could  have 
become  so  complete  an  ascetic.  But  what 
qualifies  the  surprise  is  the  service  which  Pas- 
cal was  enabled  to  do  for  truth  as  against  Jes- 
uitism«  Amauld  and  his  friends  soon  saw 
that  Pascal  could  speak*  for  Port  Royal  better 
than  any  one  else,  and  in  answer  to  their  re- 
quest he  produced  *  The  Provincials,'  one  of 
the  most  successful  books  ever  written. 
Principal  Tulloch,  with  a  light  and  careful 
hand,  has  told  the  whole  story,  dwelling  only 
on  the  salient  points.  He  has  made  racy  se- 
lections, and  has  furnished  a  clear  and  at- 
tractive picture  of  Pascal,  not  forgetting  to 
do  justice  to  the  posthumous  book,  the  *  Pen- 
s<§es,'  which  is  perhaps  better  known  among 
us  that  the  letters.  Even  to  those  who 
liave  studied  Pascal  in  the  oris^al  this  vol- 
ume will  prove  handy,  since  it  firects  readily 
to  many  authorities — Havct,  Faugere,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  others. 

The  Warh%  of  8ir  Henry  TayUrr,  Vol.  IV.— 
Notes fr&m  Life;  The  Statesman,  Vol.  V.— 
Critical  Essays  en  Poetry  ;  Crime  ;  Heview  of 
Mill  on  the  *  Subjection  qf  Woman  ; '  Ccrre- 
spondenee  with  John  Stuart  Mill.  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor's  prose  works  have  not  | 


the  high  qualides  of  his  poetry,  and  are  not 
likely  to  secure  a  place  so  permanent  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  It  is  not  every  poet  whose 
prose,  like  that  of  Milton,  vies  with  his 
poetry.  Few  know  anything  about  Words-- 
worth's  prose  writings  compared  with  those 
who  are  familiar  with  his  -poetry.  Sir  Henry 
Taylor's  prose,  however,  has  high  qualities, 
fiis  perception  is  clear,  his  judgment  is  sa^- 
cious,  his  spirit  is  liberal,  and  his  sjnnpathies 
are  generous.  Pwhaps  the  *^otes  from  Life ' 
are  the  best  known.  The  design  of  the  writer 
was  to  embody  his  views  of  life,  not  so  much 
in  maxims  as  in  short  essays,  after  the  manner 
of  Lord  Bacon,  each  condsting  of  sententious 
reflections  and  judgments.  Thus  a  fair-sized 
volume  is  filled  with  remarks  on  money,  hu- 
mility, and  independence ;  choice  in  mar- 
riage, wisdom,  children,  the  life  poetic,  and 
the  ways  of  the  rich- and  great. 

The  volume  entitled  *  The  Statesman '  is 
similar  in  design  and  construction,  only  it 
deals  with.the  conditions  of  public  life,  and 
is  an  admirable  handbook  for  members  of 
parliament  and  for  official  politicians.  The 
two  critical  essays  on  Wordsworth  and  the 
one  on  Aubrey  de  Vere  belong  to  classical 
criticism.  Except  Professor  Shairp's  fine 
essay,  nothing  has  been  written  on  Words- 
worth that  \R  so  good.  It  is  not  our  business 
here  to  criticize  either  Sir  Henry  Taylor's 
opinions  or  literary  qualities.  He  has  taken 
his  place  in  English  literature  ;  and  all  that 
we  need  do  in  a  short  notice  like  this  is  to  re- 
cord the  appearance  of  this  very  compendious 
and  useful  edition  of  his  works. 

Studies  in  Literature:  1789-1877.  By  Ed- 
WABD  DowDEN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  C. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Professor  Dowden  is  a  finished  writer  and 
a  critic  of  considerable  penetration  and  refine- 
ment ;  but  we  confess  tnat  we  find  his  essays 
the  less  satisfactory,  the  more  regard  we  have 
to  the  claim  he  puts  forward  K)r  them  as  a 
connected  and  proper  whole.  He  says  in  his 
preface  that  in  publishing  them  in  a  book  he 
but  carries  out  tne  intention  with  which  they 
were  originally  written.  He  is  wiser  than  to 
aim  at  any  very  exhaustive  or  complete  state- 
ment of  critical  principles ;  and  were  we  asked 
to  say  in  two  words  what  Mr.  Dowden  is  as  a 
critic,  we  should  say  at  once  '  academic-eclec- 
tic' He  has  tutored  himself  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  disinterested  curiosity  which  has 
been  set  forward  as  the  heau^deal  of  critical 
attainment  by  Sainte-Beuve  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  chooses  his  themes  with  an  air 
of  enfranchisement  and  disregard  of  the  pro- 
prieties, which  isy  however,  somewhat  out  of 
keeping  with  the  frigid  and  almost  frippery 
air  with  which  he  often  treats  them.  The 
essays  on  *  Wordsworth's  Prose  Works,' 
*  Walter  Savage  Landor,'  and  'Walt  Whit- 
man '  might  well  be  cited  in  proof  of  this ; 
though  those  on  '  Some  recent  French  Writ- 
ers of  Verse,'  and  ^Lamennaas,'  might  be 
further  cited  in  instance.  In  the  essays  on 
the  ^  Transcendental  Movement  in  litcwature,' 
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and  the  *  Scientific  Movement  in  Literature,' 
he  attempts  to  rise  into  a  region  of  principles, 
bat  he  is  tentative  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and 
his  endeavours  to  bring  writers  very  widely 
separated  from  each  other  under  one  dominat- 
ing influence  is  not  always  quite  successful. 
We  regard  some  o^  his  words  about  William 
3lAke  as  being  simply  extravagant,  notwith- 
standing the  measured  tone  in  which  he  states 
them.  But  Professor  Dowden  always  recon- 
ciles us  by  isolated  glimpses  of  fine  thought 
and  sentences  marked  by  felicity  of  expres- 
sion. He  has  some  good  things  to  say  of  the 
literature '  of  despair,  but  we  can  hardly 
reconcile  them  to  our  own  satisfaction  with 
some  things  he  says  in  the  Essay  *on  George 
Eliot.    The  essays  we  have  read  with  most 

§leasure  are  those  on  Victor  Hugo  and  on  Mr. 
'ennyson  and  liHx,  Browning,  though  grai- 
erally  comparative  criticism  is  not  very  Ihiit- 
ful ;  and  the  very  extreme  of  it  is  to  be  found 
on  p.  407,  in  a  rather  rhetorical  contrast  of 
De  Musset  and  Baudelaire,  about  whom  it  is 
now  perhaps  too  much  the  fashion  to  seem 
well  informed. 

La  Sai»iaz:  The   Two  Poets  of  Cromc.    By 
RoBSRT  BuowiiiNO.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  have  been  persecuted  in  reading  these 
two  poems  with  tne  sense  of  an  utter  incom- 
patibility between  subject  and  form.  The 
first  form  is  the  record  of  a  personal  grief — 
the  sudden  loss  of  a  lady  fnend  when  on  a 
tour,  at  La  Saisiaz.  It  is  written  in  the 
measure  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  *Locksley  Hall,' 
but  so  irregular,  so  defiant  of  all  rule,  that  a 
sense  of  grotesquerie  is  now  and  then  actually 
felt ;  while  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  is  not  only 
serious,  but  desirous  to  be  pathetic.  The  dia- 
logue between  '  Fancy  '  and  '  Reason '  to- 
wards the  close  is  utterly  artificial,  and  with- 
out that  kind  of  natural  qualification  which 
would  have  kept  it  in  some  decree  in  tone 
with  the  rest,  and  with  the  predominating  in- 
tention. Mr.  Browning  seems  more  intent  on 
displaying  his  subtlety,  his  wonderful  artistic 
sleigbt-of-hand,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  than  to  approach  the  common  senti- 
ments of  mankind  with  deference,  even  when 
he  is  dealing  with  themes  directly  based  upon 
them  ;  and  thus  we  totally  lack  the  simplici- 
ty and  the  repose,  the  grace  and  the  purity 
of  outline  that  seem  so  essential  to  anything 
that  would  keep  a  hold  on  men's  hearts.  In 
saying  this,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  mean 
that  there  are  not  fine  things  in  the  piece  ;  it 
abounds  in  lines  so  clear,  delicate,  and  sug- 
gestive, that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  personal 
loss  that  we  find  ourselves  immediatefy  edged 
on  to  an  element  of 'the  most  tortuous  and  in* 
verted  psychological  puzzle-making.  Read 
this,  for  instance  : — 


t  it 


God  seems  good  and  wise.**    Tet  under  this, 

our  life's  apparent  laws, 
Reigns  a  wron^  which,  rlfflited  once,  would 

give  quite  other  laws  to  life. 
"He  seems  potent."    Potent  here,  then:  why 

are  right  and  wrong  at  strife  ? 


Has  in  'life  the  wrong  the  better  ?    Happily 

life  ends  so  soon  I 
Ri^ht  predominates  in  life  ?    Then  why  two 

lives  and  doable  boon  ? 

"  Anyhow  we  want  it :  wherefore  want  ?"    Be- 
cause, without  the  want, 

Life,  DOW  human,  would  be  brutish;  just  that 
hope,  however  scant. 

Makes  the  actual  life  worth  leading ;  take  the 
hope  therein  away. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  surely  not  endure  an- 
other  day. 

This  life  has  its  hopes  for  this  life,  hopee  that 
promise  joy :  life  done — 

Out  of  all  tue  hopes,  how  many  had  complete 
fulfilment  ?    Kone. 
"  But  the  soul  is  not  the  body;"  and  the  oreath 
is  not  the  flute  ; 

Both  tojrether  make  the  music:  either  marred 
and  uH  is  mute. 

Truce  to  such  old  sad  contention  whence,  ac- 
cording as  we  shape 

Most  of  hope  or  most  of  fear,  we  issue  In  a 
half-escape.' 

And  so  on  and  on 

The  closing  few  Knes  of  the  poem  exagge- 
rate all  the  bad  tendencies  at  which  we  have 
hinted.  Mr.  Browning  has  conjured  up  a 
most  artificial  machinery  to  represent  in  a 
pseudo-dramatic  way  the  tragedy  of  life  and 
its  loss,  and  yet  to  recover  the  sense  of  a 
fireat  evolving  law  behind  all ;  and  having 
done  this,  he  can  give  us  such  lines  as 
these  : — 

'  I  have  lived  all  o*er  again 
That  last  pre^ant  hour :   I  saved  it,  just  as  I 

could  save  a  root, 
Dieinterred  for  reinterment  tchen  the  time  beet 

lulpe  to  shoot. 
Life  is  stocked  with  germs  of  torpid  life ;  but 

may  I  ne^r  wake 
Those  of  mine  whose  resurrection  could  not  he 

without  earthquake  I 
Rest  all  sacli,  nnraised  forever  I    Be  this,  sad 

yet  sweet,  tbe  sole 
Memocy  evoked  from  slumber!  Least  part  this; 

then  what  the  whole  t ' 

The  '  Two  Poets  of  Croisic '  is  a  theme  of 
higher  quality  altogether,  and  reminds  us  of 
some  of  the  topics  daintily  treated  by  some  of 
the  post-Petrarchan  Italians.  There  is  a  kind 
of  subacid  fun  in  it ;  but  the  measure — ^that 
of  the  *  Don  Juan '  eight-line  stanza — ^is  often 
too  forced  and  fantastic,  where  the  most 
facetious  spontaneity  would  have  suited  bet- 
ter. On  the  whole,  we  eannot  say  that  Mr. 
Browning  has  here  surpassed  some  of  his 
earlier  efforts,  though  undoubtedly  this  is  a 
volume  of  far  more  value  than  the  satirico- 
fantastic  personal  one  of  '  Pacchiarotto  and 
his  Distemper. '  The  two  little  songs  that  in- 
troduce the  poems  are  very  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful. 

Medvm,   and  other  Poems.     By  Lady  Chab- 
LOTTE  Elliot.    C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Lady  Charlotte  Elliot  has  imdoubtedly  the 
gift  of  musical  expression  and  a  fine  fancy. 
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Besides,  she  can  deal  with  real  life  in  that 
spirit  of  faithful  idealization  which  shows 
imagination,  if  not  of  the  higiiest  quality,  yet 
real  and  true.  The  classical  restorations,  of 
which  there  are  three — ^the  one  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  volume,  *  The  Son  of  Metaneira,' 
and  '  The  Pythoness ' — ^are  full  of  fine  lines  ; 
and  although  here  and  there  alliteration  nmy 
be  somewhat  overdone,  the  general  efitect  Is 
good.  Some  of  the  bits  of  picture  are  really 
clear  and  delicate  of  outline,  as  Greek  pic- 
tures should  be  ;  and  especially  in  this  respect 
would  we  cite  the  meeting  of  Demeter  and 
the  daughters  of  Keleos.  Qf  the  real-life 
poems  the  most  striking  is  distinctly  *  Rose- 
bud and  Ragweed, '  in  which  the  two  extremes 
of  our  high-pressed  social  life  are  brou&ht  to- 
gether for  a  moment  with  tragic  and  also  pa- 
thetic effect.  With  some  slight  modifications 
and  a  little  compression  we  think  this  might 
be  made  a  very  powerful  poem.  Of  the 
shorter  pieces,  we  may  mention  as  particular- 
ly choice  and  finished  the  *  Sonfi^  of  the  South 
Wind,*  *  Loch  Maree,^  and  *  Under  the  Snow.' 

Latter-Day  Lyrie$,  Beinff  Poems  of  Senti- 
ment and  Reflection  by  living  Writers. 
Selected  and  Arranged,  with  Notes.  By 
W.  Davenport  Adajcs.  With  a  Note  on 
some  Foreign  Forms  of  Verse,  by  Austin 
DoBsoN.    Chatlo  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Adams  undertook  a  very  difilcult  task 
when  he  began  this  book.  It  takes  time  to 
determine  vrhat  is  classic.  A  poem  may  be 
very  neat  and  finished,  and  seem  to  express 
some  general  or  even  universal  feeling  or  sen- 
timent, and  yet  it  may,  for  some  in^rutable 
reason,  be  denied  the  privilege  of  that  con- 
stant quotation  which,  as  Kmerson  has  said, 
mellows  and  softens,  as  use  and  time  a  violin, 
and  which  alone  makes  classic  ia  the  end.  A 
compiler  from  present-day  writings  ought  to 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  .a  cola  Dosterity, 
and  this  we  hardly  think  Mr.  Adaias  haa 
done.  He  has  ffiven  far  too  great  a  scope  to 
the  purely  artificial  school,  and  m  the  e^ioeav- 
our  to  be  catholic  has  lost  his  power  of  selec- 
tion. Thomas  Ashe  and  Hamilton  Aide,  for 
instance,  are  here,  but  where  is  '  Sadie,'  with 
some  of  those  sad  yet  bright  thrillinff  little 
lyrics  of  which  Mr.  Maurice  and  Magrini 
were  both  enamoured  ?    Where  is  Miss  Smed- 

ley  ?  where  is ^but  enough  1    Mr.  Adams 

has  made  a  pretty  book — ^no  more ;  and  good 
as  Mr.  Dobson  is  on  ^  exotic  forms,'  and  curi- 
ous as  are  the  specimens  given  by  him  and 
his  oonftlrUy  we  are  really  doabtfol  if  these 
will  prove  wings  to  the  book,  though  aasured- 
ly  they  will  give  it  an  interest  with  critics 
and  litterateurs.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
printed  and  every  way  tastefully  got  up. 

The  Sonneti  of  2£iehad  Angdo  Buonar&Ui  and 
Tomnuuo  CampaneUoj  now  for  the  j^$t  time 
Translated  into  Bhymed  Englieh.  By  John 
Addington  Stmonds,  Author  of /Renais- 
sance in  Italy,'  &c.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Symonds,  who  has  already  done  so 
much  to  illustrate  the  Reiudssanes  in  fais  still 


unfinished  work,  here  gives  us  what  we  may 
call  ^a  diversion'  of  a  most  characteristic 
kind.  Only  a  man  who  had  drunk  in  the 
very  spirit  of  the  time  oould  have  so  fuUy  and 
finely  inteipreted  two  master  smrits  directly 
contrasted  m  character  end  tendency  as  were 
Michael  Angelo  and  CampaneUa.  In  his  ^  In- 
troduction' (which  may  be  regarded  ss  in, 
part  a  fulfilment  of  his  promise  with  respect 
to  his  fourth  volume  of  the  ^  Renaissance ')  he 
very  subtly  discriminates  the  leading  traits  of 
the  two,  following  up  into  some  detail  what 
he  had  written  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  third 
volume  issued  shMtly  since.  But  here  he 
finds  in  Campanella  an  admirable  foU,  if  such 
were  needbd.  Michael  Angelo  he  regards, 
and  rightly,  as  the  artist,  whose  one  aim  is  to 
clothe  his  ideal  in  the  most  perfect  concrete 
form.  Whether  he  worked  as  a  sculptor,  as  a 
painter,  or  as  a  poet,  this  is  his  one  aspira- 
tion :  he  knows  nothing  of  divided  motive  or 
the  torment  of  a  neglected  duty.  He  is  self- 
sufiScient,  but  it  is  the  self-sufllciency  of  a 
penius  competent  to  cope  with  all  opposing 
mfiuences  in  the  intensity  of  hia  zeal  and 
power.  Campanella,  again,  was  a  philoso- 
pher, a  reformer,  a  man  who  had  to  contend, 
but  half  successfully,  with  alien  infiuences, 
and  never  brought  his  aspiration  into  com- 
plete harmony  with  reality.  Campanella  wss 
a  Dondnican  friar,  but  he  revolted  against  the 
trivialities  which  even  the  Church  had  begun 
to  accept  as  ^  necessary  evils,'  or  to  wink  at,  in- 
jpeniously  accommodating  its  doctrine  accord- 
ugly.  He  took  as  hiff  motto  Nunqttam  tacdto 
(I  shall  never  be  silent),  and  found  himself 
regarded  as  the  enemy  both  of  Church  and 
State.  Charges  of  sedition  and  of  heresy 
were  raised  against  him,  and  he  was  incarce- 
rated. For  twenty-four  years  he  languished 
in  Neapolitan  prisons  under  the  ban  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  was  during  that  period  tortured 
tnree  times,  as  only  the  Inquisition  in  those 
days  knew  how  to  torture  ;  and  when  he  es- 
caped he  was  a  broken  man,  whose  irrepressi- 
ble will  alone  kept  him  from  lapsing  into 
helplessness.  Veniy,  as  there  were  reform- 
ers, before  Luther,  so  there  were  sufferers  af- 
ter him,  witnesses  in  the  truest  sense ;  and 
Campanella  was  one  of  them.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  Mr.  Symonds  does  not  fail  to  show 
how  both  his  sonnetteers  were  infiuenced  by 
Dante.  Mr.  Symonds  haa  told  the  contrasted 
stories  well,  and  with  an  air  of  subdued  sym- 
pathy. His  translations  of  the  sonnets — that 
most  difiicult  of  all  forms  to  render  with  truth 
and  spirit — are  not  only  easy  and  graceful, 
but  in  a  high  degree  faithful  and  characteris- 
tic, carrying  over  into  English  much  of  tht 
suggestive  savour^  of  the  original.  In  some 
things,  notably  in  sustained  felicity  and 
strength  of  expression,  they  seem  to  us  to 
equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  best  of  Mr.  Ros- 
setti's  specimens  of  early  Italian  poets.  Our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  present  specimens, 
we  can  only  refer  such  of  our 'readers  as  are 
interested  in  these  subjects  to  procure  and  to 
study  this  beautiful  book. 

Many  Moods :  a  Vohme  of  Verse.    By  John 
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Addinotof  Stmokbb,  Author  of  <  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,'  &c.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Symonds  is  so  fine  a  critic  that  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  poet  will  naturally  excite  much 
curiosity,   and  the  standard  applied  to  his 
verse  will    probably  be    higher   than    that 
usually  appued   to    poetic   efforts.     In   one 
sense,  readers  of  this  volume  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed :  it  is  elegant,  scholarly,  and  rhyth- 
mically  perfect,  while    in    some    instances 
Mr.  Symonds  attains  to  a  very  elevated  ex- 
pression.    Whether  it  is  true  poetry,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  controversy. 
Those  who  look  for  fire  and  spontaneity  will 
be  inclined   to  pronounce  in  ihe  negative ; 
but  those  who  are  satisfied  with  mere  form, 
beautiful  diction,  and  metrical  accuracy,  will 
at  once  declare  in  its  favour.     The  constant 
exercise  of  the  critical  facultv  would,  we  im- 
agine, make  a  writer  so  fastidious  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  giving  the  reins  to  his  imagi- 
nation ;  and  so,  in  this  case,  the  author  seems 
comparatively  fettered,  whereas  in  his  prose 
he  is  flowing  and  eloquent.    He  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  form  and  not  the  sub- 
stance of  his  poems  has  most  closely  occupied 
his  attention.     In  the  dedication  of  his  vol- 
ume to  his  friend  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Mr. 
Bymonds,  while  somewhat   disarming  criti- 
cism, gives  an  admirable  reason  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work.     *  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me, '  he  says,  *  that  there  are  some  thoughts 
which  a  writer  who  dares  not  claim  the  sacred 
name  of  poet  may  express  better  in  Th3ane  and 
metre  than  in  prose,  and  that  the  verses  so  pro- 
duced have  a  certain  value.'    This  is  unques- 
tionably true  :  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
poetry  which  does  not,  in  the  imaginative 
sense,  rise  to  a  great  altitude,  is  worthless. 
We  resret  to  find  that  ill  health  has  con- 
demned Mr.  Symonds  to  a  long  exile,  during 
which  he  has  gathered  *  up  the  fragments  that 
remain  from  stronger,  and,  it  may  be,  hap- 
pier periods  of  life,  in  order  that  some  mooos 
of  thought  and  feeling   not  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed by  the  writer  may  live  within  the 
memory  of  men. '    One  portion  of  this  volume 
is  devoted  to  *  Pictures  of  Travel,'  and  of 
these  the  shorter  poems  will  bo  the  greater 
favourites.      Witness,    for   example,     *  The 
Shepherd  to  the  Evening  Star, '  and  *  At  En- 
gelburg.'    In  the  longer  efforts  Mr.  Symonds 
becomes  formal  and  didactic,  though  showing 
considerable  command  over  the  not  very  flex- 
ible and  sometimes  difiicult  metres  he  has 
chosen  for  the  expression  of  his  thoughts.     '  I 
tre  Felici,'  however,  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  is  well  worthy  of  careful  reading. 
It  is  founded  upon  an  episode  in  Bojardcvs 
*  Orlando  Innamorata,'  and  is  carefully  and 
beautifully  worked  out.    The  ^  Spring  Songs' 
will  be  widely  appreciated,  and  had  our  space 
permitted  we  should  with  pleasure  have  quot- 
ed the  stanzas  'At  Clifton/    Mr.  Symonds 
exhibits  the  true  poetical  faculty  here  of  being 
able  to  enter  into  the  changeful  moods  of  Na- 
ture, and  of  seizing  from  these  moods  some- 
thing that  should  reach  the  hearts  of  others. 
So  far  as  we  understand  it,  this  is  the  office 


of  the  true  poet,  and  in  his  degree  the  writer 
has  fulfiUea  such  office.  Mr.  Symonds  is 
also  very  successful  in  handling  the  sonnet — 
for  example,  *  A  Palinode  ' — a  form  of  verse 
suited  to  his  poetic  gift.  Speaking  generally, 
we  mav  say  that  if  these  poems  do  not  m 
every  instance,  satisfy  the  highest  require- 
ments of  poetry,  they  are  animated  by  a  fine 
spirit,  ana  executed  with  great  delicacy  and 
ability. 

Word  far  Word  from  Horace.  The  Odes  Lit- 
erally Translated.  By  William  Thomas 
Thornton,  C.B.,  Author  of  *  A  Treatise  on 
Labour.'     Macmillan  and  Co. 

So  very  numerous  have  been  the  verse-trans- 
lations of  Horace,  so  easy  is  the  task  to  do  in 
a  commonplace  way,  and  so  difficult  to  do  at 
once  Uterallv  and  elegantly,  like  Milton's  fa- 
mous rendenng  of  '  Quis  multa  gracilis,'  &c., 
that  one  is  rather  disx)osed  to  ask,  Oui  "bono  f 
at  the  appearance  of  yet  another.  The  author 
indeed  acknowledges  in  his  Preface  *  the  al- 
ready formidable  heap  of  translations  from 
Horace  ; '  but  he  offers  as  an  *  excuse  for  the 
publication  of  this,'  the  fact  that  it  aims  at 
being  especially  literal — *  word  for  word,'  as 
in  the  ode  already  alluded  to  as  rendered  by 
Milton. 

Now  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the 
Latin  language  to  be^rinners  consists  in  its 
wide  divergence  of  idiom  from  the  English. 
In  respect  of  idiom,  indeed,  hardly  any  two 
languages  can  be  more  unlike.  Therefore 
the  tmatim  principle  of  poetic  translation  has 
a  great  tendency  to  sound  very  artificial  and 
very  quaint  to  English  ears.  To  reproduce 
the  metres  also,  all  of  them  Greek  in  their 
origin,  is  to  have  but  little  respect  for  those 
same  organs  of  sense.  Most  of  them,  like  the 
now  hackneyed  English  hexameter,  are  alien 
from  our  poetic  traditions,  and  are  taking 
only  with  those  who  like  literary  novelties 
and  bold  experiments.  The  author  indeed 
appears  conscious  of  this  when  he  says  that 
out  of  seventeen  Horatian  metres,  *  I  question 
whether  there  is  one  reproducible  in  English 
without  a  fatal  sacrifice  of  music. '  Therefore 
he  has  probably  done  wisely  in  confining 
himself  to  the  use  of  lines  of  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  length. 

The  Latin  odes  are  reprinted  opposite  to  the 
English  version,  so  that  a  goodly  volume  (in- 
cluding some  of  the  Epodes)  of  817  pages  is 
the  result. 

In  p.  4  a  rather  awkward  lapms  occurs  ; 

'  Fall  length,  'neath  green  arbdtus,  to  recline.* 

As  if  conscious — as  indeed  the  Latin  verse 
shows  him — ^that  the  middle  syllable  of  arhu- 
hu  is  short,  he  adopts,  knowingly,  that  kind 
of  vulgarism  which  makes  people  call  clemS- 
tis  cLemcUi^,  We  say  knowmgly,  because  the 
long  mark  on  the  d  is  his  own. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  '  Sapphics ' 
do  not  always  run  quite  as  smoothly  as  in  the 
immortal  *  Needy  Knife-grinder '.  ballad. 
Take  the  following  stanza  from  p.  6  : — 

'  Yellow  Tiber  saw  we,  with  billows  backward, 
From  the  Etruscan  ^ore  perforce  contorted. 
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Boflh  to  liarl  down  tlie  monament  of  Numa, 
Vesta's  fane  like  wise.' 

There  is  no  attempt  here  even  at  that  unreal 
syllabic  quantity  which  a  skilful  composer 
can  impart.  The  car  is  not  satisfied,  and  the 
result  is  very  far  short  of  the  Latin  original. 
So  too  in  p.  26  : — 

'  Mercury,  pn^ndson  eloquent  of  Atlas, 
Who  the  rude  ways  didst  of  mankind  primeval 
Skilfully  form,  iustractin^r  tbem  in  speech  and 
U  races  palest ric' 

How  would  the  last  line  have  read  if  the 
Latin  had  been  m»re%  palau^ra^  instead  of  more 
paloitnB  t    On  p.  60  we  read  : — 

'  'Twixt  Median  sabre  and  llfl^its  of  oar  feasts. 
And  their  wine,  what  enormous  discrepance  ex- 
ists !' 

Here  is  a  doubtful  pronunciation.  It  may 
be  questioned  if  discrepance  is  a  word  sanc- 
tioned by  polite  use.  The  same  remark,  we 
believe,  applies  to  *  nubile,'  t.s.,  marriagea- 
ble, in  p.  144,  and--'  fibrils  seven  '  (p.  180)  for 
septem  nerpiSf  the  strings  of  the  heptachord 
lute ;  while  in  p.  248  '  illusory  hope  *  has 
again  a  false  accent,  the  stress  being  wrongly 
laid  on  the  first  syllable.  Worse  still,  we 
fear,  wTypho^u*  resolved  into  four  syllables, 
with  the  e  made  long,  and  IdomeneiU  into  five, 
with  the  same  licence.  Can  the  translator  so 
far  have  forgotten  his  Greek  ? 

Some  of  the  odes,  however,  are  neatly 
turned,  and  they  read  well.  Wo  do  not  feel 
quite  sure,  as  a  whole,  that  the  best  of  them 
justified  the  ^  rushing  into  print.'  The  task 
undertaken  was,  we  fear,  almost  an  impossi- 
ble one. 

Ths  Ltuiad  of  Oamoeni.    Translated  by  Jahbs 
T.  AuBERTiK.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

English  literature  may  well  be  reproached 
with  some  neglect  of  Camoens,  for  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  complete  translation  of  his 
^reat  jpoem  into  English  since  that  of  Mr.  Ju- 
lius Mjckle  till  this  of  Mr.  Aubertin  came  to 
our  hand.  In  other  European  languages  less 
tardy  justice  has  been  done  to  Camoens'  mas- 
terpiece. In  German  there  have  been  several 
translations,  that  by  J.  J.  E.  Doner  having 
more  recently  taken  the  place  of  a  classic,  and 
run  through  several  editions,  in  each  of  which 
the  translator  has  subjected  his  work  to  the 
most  careful  revision.  Julian  Schmidt  has 
presented  in  one  of  his  volumes  a  most  char- 
acteristic study  of  Camoens,  and  on  the  whole 
it  may  be  said  that  Germany  has  done  full 
justice  to  the  exquisite  music  of  the  Portu- 
guese poet,  and  has  in  a  sense  adopted  and 
naturalized  it.  Mickle  did  not  do  so  much 
for  him  in  English  :  his  was  notoriously  a  free 
and  often  clumsy  paraphrase,  the  exquisite 
delicacy  and  grace  of  the  original  being  lost. 
Mr.  Aubertin  Drings  a  finer  talent  and  a  more 
exacting  critical  sense  to  his  work.  He  not 
only  gives  a  fair  line  for  line  translation,  but 
in  his  metre  and  rhyme  really  manajjes  to  con- 
vey much  of  the  charm  of  the  original.  It  is 
beyond  our  space  to  go  into  detailed  criti- 


cism, but  we  would  particularly  cite  the  open* 
ing  portion  of  the  second  and  the  closing  por- 
tion of  the  last  canto.  As  the  original  is 
given  on  the  one  page  and  the  translation  on 
the  other,  the  student  has  before  him  a  very 
choice  text-book  if  he  chooses  to  make  it  so  ; 
and  certainly,  with  its  imitation  hand-wove 
paper  and  its  tasteful  binding,  it  may  be  said, 
m  all  that  pertains  to  the  publishers'  part,  to 
vie  with  the  very  choicest  books  that  have 
recently  fallen  from  the  English  press.  It  ia 
much  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  inside  ia 
quite  worthy  of  the  outside. 


KOVEL8  OP  THE  QUABTSB. 

7%e  Baxtvrd  of  the  Die,  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
W.  Hunt.  Three  Vols.  (Hurst  and  Black- 
ett.)  Mrs.  Hunt  tells  her  story  in  a  straight- 
forward business-like  way.  She  does  not 
Sause  for  either  description  or  moralizing,  nor 
oes  she  inlay  her  dialogue  with  profound  le- 
fiections.  Her  business  is  to  tell  a  story,  and 
she  tells  it  in  a  direct,  narrative,  and  drama- 
tic way.  We  need  not  say  that  to  present  life 
dramatically  is  by  no  means  an  easv  thinff. 
Mrs.  Hunt  has  attained  a  degree  of  udivid- 
ual  impersonation,  of  clever  construction,  and 
of  vigorous  and  vivacious  dialogue,-  which  are 
of  a  high  order.  The  characters  are  well  em- 
phasized, the  most  individual  perhaps  be- 
ing Souire  Bumaby,  with  his  sterling  integri- 
ty ana  strong  obstinacy.  One  of  the  cleverest 
scenes  of  the  story  is  the  contest  between  him 
and  his  granddaughter  Alice,  about  his  ac- 
companying her  home,  the  latter  by  her  de- 
termination convincing  him  that  she  had  more 
of  the  Burnaby  than  of  the  Lethbrid^  spirit 
in  her.  Eoually  well  individualized  is  Faith, 
with  her  lofty  integrity  and  narrow  piety. 
Somewhat  more  difiicult,  but  equally  success- 
ful, is  the  harmonious  character  of  the  school- 
master and  the  finely  developed  character  of 
Alice.  The  combination  of  ciroumstances, 
too,  is  unusual,  and  Mrs.  Hunt  has  managed 
to  give  to  them  a  congruity  by  no  means  easy 
to  achieve.  The  story  is  complex,  but  is  de- 
veloped very  naturally.  Altogether  it  is  a 
vigorous  dramatic  story  well  worth  reading. 

A  Lost  Battle.    Two  Vols.     (Edinburgh  : 

David  Douglas.)  The  moral  of  this  well-told 
story  i»  that  we  cannot  conunand  success,  but 
we  can  deserve  it — ^more  strictly,  perhaps, 
that  we  sometimes  misconceive  whet  real  suc- 
cess is.  Lisa  was  ouite  right — Whatever  a 
man's  wealth,  he  ought  to  make  something  of 
himself,  and  to  do  something  in  life — only 
she  was  mistaken  in  her  narrow  conception 
of  the  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done.  Will 
did  not  achieve  her  ideal,  his  was  a  *  lost  bat- 
tle,' but  she  came  to  feel  that  life  is  fulfilled  in 
many  ways,  and  that  perhaps  his  was  better 
than  hers.  The  story  is  well  conceived  and 
told,  with,  however,  a  little  too  much  of  ob* 
vious  preparation  for  the  issue.  No  man  be- 
ing wnat  Will  was  would  bare  been  such  a 
booby  as  to  have  told  his  unde  how  the  min- 
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ers  cheered  him,  nor  would  have  sold  out  £500 
after  a  former  £200  to  have  paid  the  Colonels 
gambling  debts,  when  no  good  but  rather  evil 
could  come  of  it.  The  story,  however,  very 
pleasantly  brings  out  subtle  and  redeeming 
traits  in  human  nature.  One  feels  kindly  to 
Tiny,  respects  Matthew,  likes  Julia,  and  even 
feels  pity  and  esteem  for  misanthropic  Uncle 
Lennox.  Esther  and  Lady  Ann  are  very 
charming.  Lisa^s  character  is  finely  con- 
ceived and  wrought  out,  especially  in  its  con- 
trasts  with  opposite  developments  in  Will. 
Altogether  the  novel  is  clever,  interesting, 

and  wholesome. Proud  Maime,     By  Beb- 

THA  Thomas.  Three  Vols.  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.)  *  Proud  Maissie  ^  is  a  very  clever 
novel,  brilliant  in  style  and  dialogue,  and  full 
of  fresh,  bold  thinking.  It  moves  largely  in 
the  domain  of  art,  which  gives  it  additional 
piquancy.  The  old  Maestro  von  Zbirow  re- 
minds us  of  George  8and*s  Porpora,  and  the 
suggestion  is  sustained  by  the  life  of  Lud- 
wigsheim  (Dresden)  and  the  private  theatri- 
cals at  Castle  Adlerberg.  The  characters  are 
vigorously  conceived.  Maissie,  who  tells  her 
own  story,  is  singularly  bold  and  even  brusque 
in  bearing  and  sentiment,  but  in  clever  com- 
bination  with  perfect  womanliness  and  lofty 
affection.  Her  love  is  tried  as  few  women's 
affections  are.  In  a  moment  of  aberration. 
Jasper,  who  otherwise  is  worthy  of  her,  and 
who,  of  course,  has  not  entered  into  any  formal 
engagement  with  her,  engages  himself  to  a 
heartless  and  designing  beauty,  and  marries 
her.  The  tragedy  consists  in  Maissie^s  contact 
with  them,  and  in  the  struggles  of  her  mag- 
nanimity and  revenge,  as  she  sees  the  utter 
misery  of  the  marriage,  and  involuntarily  be- 
comes the  helpless  confidante  of  Hilda^s  re- 
vived affection  for  an  old  lover,  and  her  pur- 
posed infidelity.  Of  course  Hilda  has  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  after  long  seasons  of  fierce 
passion  things  come  right  at  last.  The  story 
is  conceived  and  told  with  singular  power, 
not,  however,  without  a  dash  of  boisterousness 
which,  if  toned  down,  would  make  the  literary 
art  more  perfect,  and  secure  for  the  author  a 
high  place  among  contemporary  writers  of  fic- 
tion.  Worth  Waiting  For.    By  J.  Masteb- 

MAN.  Three  Vols.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
The  story  is  well  planned,  and  the  style  is  vigor- 
ous and  vivacious.  The  parts  are  filled  up  by 
a  number  of  characters,  each  of  whicn  is 
cleverly  etched  in,  so  as  to  present  a  distinct 
individuality  very  easy  to  characterize.  The 
hero  and  heroine,  however,  fitly  occupy  the 
foreground,  each  having  an  effective  foil — 
William  Sherwood  in  ms  selfish  and  some- 
what sneaking  brother  Arthur  (the  develop- 
ment of  the  two  boys,  by  the  way,  is  well  con- 
ceived), and  Ellen  Longley,  thp  ward  of  their 
father,  by  Agnes  Turner.  The  usual  involve- 
ments of  flirting  and  love-making  take  place. 
Ellen's  brother  marries  Agnes  and  ffoes  to 
India,  and  ultimately  Ellen,  who  plaj^s  at 
cross-purposes  with  William,  goes  out  to  her. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  story  has  India  for 
its  theatre,  and  long  details  of  Indian  life  are 
given.  The  picture  is  cynical  even  to  repul- 
siveness.    The  miseries  of  travelling,  the  dis- 


abilities of  the  'climate,  the  devastation  of 
epidemics,  the  eliqueishness,  selfishness,  and 
httleness  of  society,  the  heartless  business 
character  of  love-making  and  matrimony — ^in 
short,  Indian  life,  as  here  represented,  might 
fitly  have  been  an  element  of  Dante's  *  Purpi- 
torio,'  could  his  prophetic  spirit  have  antici- 
pated it.  Ellen  gets  to  England  again,  mar- 
ries William,  who  after  losing  his  fortune  has 
taken  to  hard  work  and  become  a  popular 
clergyman  with  a  college  living  of  £1200  a 
year,  and  very  speedily  becomes  a  bishop,  do- 
scribed  in  terms  applicable  to  only  one,  per- 
haps two  bishops,  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  Checeley  yowls,  A  Modem  Mirdtter,  In 
Two  Vols.  With  Illustrations.  (William 
Blackwood  and  Sons.)  It  is  not  easy  to  bal- 
ance justly  the  excellences  and  defects  of  this 
novel  which  has  somewhat  specially  chal- 
lenged public  attention  by  the  method  of  its 
publication,  and  the  subtle  stir  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  book  world,  as  for  the  advent  of 
something  unusually  important  It  is  appa- 
rently a  first  essay  in  fiction,  although  possi- 
bly by  a  writer  whose  known  abilities  gave 
ground  for  considerable  expectation.  Al- 
though many  guesses  have  been  hazarded — 
some  of  them  so  wild  as  to  suspect  George 
Eliot — the  secret  of  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  well  kept.  The  ability  of  the  story  is 
great — wide  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
of  English  forms  and  embodiments  of  it,  keen 
observation,  a  vigorous  grasp  of  both  character 
and  opinion,  and  considerable  powers  of  de- 
scription and  discrimination,  separate  it  by  a 
considerable  space  from  the  ordinary  novels 
which  every  week  produces.  But  its  defects 
hinder  even  a  iust  estimate  of  its  excellences. 
It  is  in  every  department  of  it  overdone.  It 
is  overcrowded  with  characters,  [overloaded 
with  descriptions,  and  overdone  with  sensa- 
tional positions  and  incidents.  Its  humour, 
which  IS  considerable,  is  exaggerated  into  the 
broadest  farce  ;  as,  for  exam^Te,  in  the  absurd 
scene  in  Sir  Kinxudrd  Dalton's  house  with  his 
thirteen  aunts.  In  *this,  as  in  many  other  of 
his  delineations,  the  author  has  been  deeply 
bitten  by  Dickens.  The  villainy  of  Noel  Bar- 
nard, again,  is  overdone  :  his  ubiquitous  Me- 
phistophelean appearances  are  to  be  account- 
ed for  only  on  some  theory  of  the  supernatu- 
ral, and  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  vil- 
lainy that  he  works  ;  and  to  the  issues  pf  the 
story  a  much  more  common-place  and  possi- 
ble villain  would  have  sufficed.  Another  in- 
stance of  overdoing  we  have  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Lena's  night  in  London,  where  we 
have  pages  upon  pages  of  handbook  material, 
written  evidently  for  great  scenic  effect,  but 
really  never  realizing  more  than  glowing  col- 
ours on  a  palette.  This  and  some  other  simi- 
lar attempts  most  readers  will  have  to  skip. 
They  are  crowded  with  the  materials  of  an 
old  curiosity  shop,  and  offend  taste  like  an 
over-dressed  woman.  ^iThe  characters  are  so 
crowded,  and  the  plot  so  complicate  in  itself, 
uid  developed  in  so  fragmentary  and  sensa- 
tional a  way,  that,  althou^  we  haveJ;o  confess 
to  a  longish  life  of  novel-reading,  it  has  fairly 
baffled  us.     We  have  only  a  very  confused 
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idea  of  a  number  of  people  lost,  or  livinff  in- 
cognUOj  a  number  of  anonymous  children, 
very  much  alike,  whom  parents  and  friends 
are  seeking  and  cannot  find,  and  a  number  of 
incidents  crossing  and  perplexing  one  another 
in  a  way  that  could  not  possibly  happen  in 
real  life.  The  writer  has  evidently  much  love 
for  child-nature,  but  her  children  are  aU 
alike  :  we  could  not  distinguish  Walter  from 
Lena,  nor  Arthur  from  Bose,  and  yet  they  are 
individually  credited  with  a  shrewdness  and 
tact  which  few  adult  persons  possess.  The 
confusion  is  aided  by  a  spasmodic  style — ^in 
which  the  meaning,  if  not  the  grammatical 
structure,  is  often  dubious — and  the  sensa- 
tional breaking  of  scenes  and  conversation 
into  bits.  We  are  always  beginning  chapters 
with  new  series  of  incidents,  and  ending  them 
looking  over  precipices,  wondering  whether 
or  not  anybody  has  fallen  over  them.  The 
efFect  is  that  we  feel  as  if  awakening  from  a 
confused  dream,  or  coming  out  of  a  London 
crowd — we  have  a  vague  notion  about  many 
things,  but  exact  knowledge  about  none.  It 
is  pardonable  sometimes  to  chan|^  the  scene 
in  the  crisis  Of  a  denoHmentj  but  with  the  writ- 
er it  is  a  trick  so  constant,  the  reader  may  be 
sure  nothing  will  be  finished  without  one  or 
two  intercalated  chapters.  Sometimes,  too, 
there  are  most  elaborate  Reparations  for  sim- 
ply nothing,  as  in  the  episode  of  the  Elsynge 
testimonial,  which  seems  to  have  been  dragged 
in  for  the  sake  of  the  dissertation  on  testimo- 
nials in  general.  The  real  ability  of  the  writ- 
er has  induced  us  thus  to  dwell  upon  the  de- 
fects of  the  work.  It  wants  simplicity,  artic- 
ulation, and  continuity,  and,  above  all,  power 
of  restraint.  It  is  not  a  good  story,  but  it  is 
a  story  that  contains  an  unusual  number  of 

good  things. Sacred  Vatts,    By  E.  Web- 

NER.  (Remin^on  and  Co.)  The  ability  of 
Werner^  s  novds  is  implied  in  the  simultane- 
ous publication  of  two  translations  of  ^  Sacred 
Yows.^  His  scenes  are  more  than  paintings  ; 
they  are  sculpture.  His  portraits  stand  out 
in  alto-relievo,  distinctly  conceived  and  vigor- 
ously executed.  Perhaps  they  are  too  pre- 
dominantly of  one  type.  Bemhard,  Count 
Rhaneck,  his  brother  the  Abbot,  Bruno  Tran- 
ziska,  are  all  of  the  same  strong  masterful 
type,  and  the  rudiments  of  it  are  also  in  Lucie. 
The  contrasted  characters,  Ottfried  the  Prior, 
and  Vicar  Clemens,  are  all  feeble  and  ineffec- 
tive. The  author  scarcely  possesses  the  secret 
of  combining  gentleness  with  strength.  The 
story  is  well  constructed,  with  abundance  of 
elements  of  genuine  romance.  It  turns  upon 
the  monkish  vows  of  an  unacknowledged  but 
lentimate  son  of  Count  Rhaneck,  whose  in- 
stincts of  manhood  and  free  thought  combine 
with  his  love  for  Lucie  to  inspire  a  violent, 
even  terrific,  mental  and  moral  conflict,  which 
ends  by  the  necessity  which  the  perpetration 
of  a  murder  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  im- 
poses upon  him  of  (denouncing  the  monastic 
authorities  and  abjuring  his  vows.  It  is  a 
genuine  romance,  wrought  out  with  great 
power  and  skill,  although  somewhat  lacking, 
perhaps,  in  variety  of  colouring  and  of  dra- 
matic presentation, By  Proxy,    By  James 


Patk.    Two  Vols.     (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
The  testimony  that  we  can  bear  to  Mr.  Payn's 
novel  is  that  the  clever  execution  overbears 
any  disturbing  sense  of  one  of  the  most  sensa- 
tional and  improbable  plots  ever  ventured 
upon  in  fiction.     His  power  of  description, 
his  piquant  dialogue,  his  etchings  of  charac- 
ter, and  his  light  skilful  touch — always  pre- 
venting too  grave  acceptance  of  his  meanings 
— carry  the  reader    over   most  extrava^mt 
ground  and  take  complete  possession  of  Mm. 
The  events-  upon  which  the  whole  turns  occur 
in  China,  ana  one  element  of  interest  in  the 
novel  is  its  very  clever  and  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  Flowery  Land  and  its  inhabitants. 
So  well  done  are  these,  that  we  were  at  fi.r8t 
disposed  to  thihk  that  the  story  had  been 
written  for  the  sake  of  embodying  reminis- 
cences of  recent  travel.    Whether  Mr.  Payn 
has  Charles  Kingsley's  imaginative  power  of 
describing  what  he  has  not  seen,  or  whether 
he  has  actually  visited  China,  we  cannot  teU, 
but  great  novelty  and  interest  are  imparted  to 
the  story  by  its  localization.     The  Chinese  are 
not  dehneated  very  favourably.     Their  cal- 
lous selfishness  and  corruption  are  probably 
only  too  faithfully  represented.     A  prelimin- 
ary diflculty  is  the  friendship  of  men  so  ut- 
terly contrasted  as  Ralph  Pennycuick  and 
Arthur  Conway — the    two   travellers.     The 
hard  selfish  nature  of  the  former  must  have 
been  utterly  repugnant  to  the  generous  kindly 
nature  of  the  other.     Ralph  in  sheer  wanton- 
ness steals  from  a  Buddhist  shrine  a  crystal- 
lized tear  of  Buddha,  is  detected  through  the 
treachery    of   a  Chinese  servant,   and  con- 
demned to  a  horrible  death.     Arthur  Con- 
way, separated  from  his  wife  and  child  partly 
through  poverty,  and  alienated  from  the  for- 
mer, offers  himself  as  his  substitute  in  con- 
sideration of  £20,000,  which  by  will  he  leaves 
to  his  daughter.    Ralph  accepts  the  proffer, 
but  defrauds  the  daughter.     Ralph's  son  is 
in  love  with  Arthur's  daughter  in  England, 
and  the  rest  of  the  story  develops  the  some- 
what complicated  relations  of  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple to  one  another  and  to  the  treacherous  fa- 
ther.   The  complications  are  admirably  man- 
aged, and  tlie  aevelopment  is  effected  in  a 
natural  way.    We  are  constantly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  improbable,  but  are  kept  from  it 
very  cleverly,  and  our  interest  is  never  per- 
mitted to  flag.    A  good  deial  of  fine  discrim- 
ination and  good  sentiment  are  evolved  in  the 
English  part  of  the  story,  which  we  think  by 
far  the  ablest.     The  exposure  of  Ralph,  the 
reappearance  of  Arthur,  and  especially  the 
dehneation  and  agency  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wardr 
law,  are  very  able,  as  are  the  shrewd  remarks 
and  clever  hits,  the  graphic  touches  and  the 

genial  humour,  of  the  whole  story. Both 

in  the  Wrong,  By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spendeb.  Three 
Vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  The  constructive 
defect  of  Mrs.  Spender's  story  is  that  for  a 
whp}e  volume  you  are  permitted  to  commit 
yourself  to  Ma^alen  as  its  true  heroine,  and 
are  puzzled  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  in  her, 
and  who  the  other  constituent  of  Both  is. 
She  is  charmingly  described  :  a  young  girl  of 
seventeen,  who,  with  her  brother,  ascends  the 
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Breven  in  Switzerland.  Tbe  brother  is  killisd, 
and  Magdalen  is  thrown  upon  the  care  and 
sympathy  of  a  somewhat  elderly  chance  com- 
panion, who  in  bringing  her  to  England  prof- 
fers her  marriage — ^tekmg,  we  thi^  a  some- 
what questionable  advantage  of  her  for- 
lomness — and  is  accepted.  Magdalen  taJces 
up  her  abode  with  a  poor  clergyman,  whose 
wife,  Magdalen^ 8  aunt,  is  well  conceived  and 
delineated.  He  dies,  and  Magdalen  goes  to 
a  well'to-do  cousin,  Hermine,  an  advocate  of 
woman^s  rights,  bound  by  her  uncle^s  will  to 
marry  her  cousin  Harry  Walsham,  or  to  for- 
feit her  fortune.  They  really  )ove  one  an- 
other, and  the  marriage  takes  place.  Her- 
mine proves  to  be  the  true  heroine,  and  the 
moral  of  the  story  is  found  to  be  in  the  bick- 
erings and  grumblings  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  springing  out  of  their  different  theories 
of  woman's  rights.  Happily  they  really  love 
one  another,  and  after  a  battle  royal,  It  separa- 
tion, and  a  bad  fever,  they  come  together 
again,  to  live,  we  trust,  sensible  and  happy 
lives.  Magdalen  is  a  fine  foil  to  Hermme. 
The  excellence  of  the  story  is  in  its  si^le  and 
sentiment.  It  is  admirably  written,  m  ^pood 
English,  with  a  skilful  touch  and  a  vem  of 
sentiment.  Its  moral  is  a  wholesome  one,  for 
Hermine  and  Harry  are  not  the  only  married 
couple  really  loving  each  other,  intolerant  of 
each  other^s  peculiarities,  and  '  Both  in  the 

Wrong.' ChrUtine  Brownlse^i  OrdeaL    By 

Mabt  Patbick,  Author  of  '  Marjorie  Bruce's 
Lovers.'      (Smith,    Elder,    and    Co.)    Miss 
Patrick's  previous  work  had  prepared  us  for 
something  more  than  the  average  novel  when 
next  she  appeared  before  the  public,  and  we 
must  confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment in  this  respect.    It  is  true  that  m  the 
•    present  story  we  have  the  same  graceful  style 
and  fluent  pen,  toother  with  many  of  the 
delicate  touches  which  were  found  in  its  pre- 
decessor ;  but  the  plot  is  of  hackneyed  de- 
scription, and  cannot  be  redeemed  even  by 
the  vigour  with  which  several  of  the  lead.inff 
characters  are  drawn.    The  finest  individuah- 
ties  of  the  book  are  undoubtedly  the  heroine 
herself,  and  Lady  Jean  Grahame,  the  pretty 
bride  of  the  Lord  of  Midforrest,  who  is  also 
the  chief  landowner  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Langtown,  the   chief  scene    of   the  novel. 
Ghnstine  becomes  the  betrothed  of  Dr.  (Jor- 
don  Erskine,  a  clever  young  practitioner  of 
Langtown,  and  all  seems  going  well  until  Mr. 
Brownlee's  affairs  becomes  (hopelesslv  entan- 
gled, and  partly  through  losses  ana  partly 
through  criminality  on  his  part  he  is  threat- 
ened with  arrest.     Now  comes  Christine's 
*  ordeal. '    After  the  most  solemn  promises  to 
Dr.  Erskine,  she  breaks  her  faith,  and  prom- 
ises to  marry  Sir  Robert  Urquhsrt,  a  man  of 
the  worst  character,  who  ms  stolen  a  will 
which  had  deprived  him  of  an  immense  estate 
and  left  it  to  Christine  instead.    We  confess 
that  we  see  neither  right  nor  duty  in  this  sac- 
rifice, and  readers  of  the  book  will  not  sym- 
patliJ^  with  the  heroine — as  it  is  intended 
they  should  do — ^in  acting  thus  foolishly  and 
wickedly.     Of  course,  however,  the  iniquitous 
sacdfice  is  not  completed.    On  the  eve  of  the 


wedding-day,  and  just  as  Mr.  Brownlee  has 
reached  the  acme  of  disgrace,  a  certain  rail- 
way company  (as  if  prompted  thereto)  man- 
ges to  have  an  awful  accident  upon  its  line. 
"nie  villain,  Sfr  Bobert  Urquhart,  is  disposed 
of  outright,  and  Mr.  Brownlee — ^who  is  terri- 
bly injured — ^just  lives  long  enough  to  arrive 
at  a  ptoper  state  of  contrition.  There  are 
certainly  many  true  and  tender  touches  in 
these  volumes,  but  the  narrative  is  of  a  some- 
what commonplace  character.  With  a  more 
original  basis  for  her  talents,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  th^  author  is  capable  of  achieving 

work  that  will  live,  and  deservedly  so. 

Junta,    A  Novel.    By  the  Author  of  *•  Estelle 
Hussell.'     (W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.)    The 
character  and  development  of  the  heroine  are 
parabolically  indicated  by  descriptions  of  two 
famous    pictures.     One,  the    portrait    of    a 
young  eirl  of  seventeen,  by  Titian,  in  the  old 
Pinacothek,  at  Munich — ^joyous,  tender,  gen- 
tle, full  of  sensibility  and  hope  :  the  other,  a 
portrait  by  the  same  master — the  Bella  Donna 
in  the  Sciarra  Gallery  at  Rome— ^a  woman  of, 
say  thirty  or  thereabouts,  with  eyes  of  fire, 
fixed   imder  jaw,   pitiless   smileless   lips,   a 
forehead  treacherous  in  its  brazen  smooth- 
ness, eyes  telling  of  secret  angiush,  a  cruel 
and  wicked  face  defiant  with  the  mystery  and 
disappointment  of  life.     Both  are  portraits. of 
the  same  woman.    But  the  forecast  is  not 
true.    Junia  never  becomes  what  the  Sciarra 
woman  was.     She  suffers  enough  and  experi- 
ences enough  to  make  her  such,  but  she  is 
not  defiled  by  the  pitch  that  she  touches  ;  she 
is  not  hardened  or  embittered  by  the  sorrows 
and  disappointments  she  endures ;  she  is  good, 
tender,  self-sacrificing,   heroic  all  through ; 
she  has  trials  enough,  too  many  for  even  true 
life,  or  true  art.    A  refined,  sensitive  girl  is 
reduced  to  the  performance  of  a  burlesque 
Venus,  and  a  ballet-girl.     But  while  these 
experiences  add  sorrow,  and  produce  almost 
despair,  they  deepen  tenderness,  and  Junia 
develops  into  'a  nch  grand  nature,  who  has 
known  the  hardest  of  all  conditions  of  life, 
but  could  neither  be  corrupted  nor  hardened. 
Nothing  could  defile,  nothing  mar»  her  fine 
nature  ;  and  when  she  marries  Carlo  she  gives 
him  the  noblest  love  and  nature  that  woman 
can  bestow  on  man,  a  nature  perfected  by 
suffering.    The  [author  has,  we  ^think,  failed 
of  her  purpose.     She  has  tried  to  depict  the 
transformations  symbolized , by  the  two  pic- 
tures,  and  has   accumulated  sorrows   upon 
Junia  for  the  purpose ;  but  her  strength  of 
hand  or  her  resolution  has  failed,  and  Junia 
comes  out  something  very  different.    Whether 
the  end  is  the  tragic  sleep  of  death,  or  the 
crisis  of  a  fever  which  it  ends,  is  left  some- 
what doubtful.    According  to  all  laws    of 
moral  development  and  poetic  justice,  it  ought 
to  be  the  latter.    Psychologically  and  moral- 
ly, Junia  ought  to  rest  in  the  blessedness  of 
long-tried  love.    The  novel  is  painful,  not  be- 
cause of  Junia's  trials  merely,  but  because  of 
the  gratuitous  and  exaggerated  character  of 
many  of  them,  and  because  of  their  moral  dis- 
sonance.     They    violate   probabilities,    and 
seem  wanton  and  morbid  ingenuities  on  the 
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part  of  the  author.  She  seems  perversely 
fascinated  by  mere  misery,  and  miiltiplies  to 
Junia  evils  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  under  the  circumstances.  A  sense  of 
unreality  is  thus  produced  wliich  mars  the 
moral  processes  described.  In  real  life  Junia 
could  not  have  so  missed  and  refused  the 
i(Ood  possible  to  her.  For  the  rest,  the  story 
IS  well  told,  and  the  characterization  is  ^od. 
Anna  is  well  conceived  as  a  foil  to  her  sister, 
and  the  characters  generally  are  well  wrought 

out. LUce    JHan''s    Kiss,    A   Novel.    By 

Rita,  Author  of  *Vivienne.'  .Three  Vols. 
(Sampson  Low,  Marstout  and  Co.)    ^  Rita^s  * 
apparent  motive  in  writing  this  novel  is  to 
show  that  love    must   be  ^unasked,*   'un- 
bought ;  ^   utterly  spontaneous,    and  almost 
unconditioned.     The  framework   and  inci- 
dents of  the  story  are  essentially  common- 
place.   The  amount  of  unsuccessful  love-mak- 
ing, where  the  '  reciprocity  is  all  on  one  side,' 
involves  much  repetition  and  is  scarcely  amus- 
ing.   The  incidents  are  almost  all  drawn  from 
the  private  life  of  professional  and  amateur 
musicians,  and  much  wrath  is  visited  upon 
the  stupidity  and  caprice  which  rule  the  re- 
wards oestowed  by  fashion.    We  are  admit- 
ted to  numerous  concerts,  public  and  private, 
polite  and  vulgar,  and  the  contrasts  are  pro* 
duced  with  a  very  rough  brush  and  staring 
colours.    The  vulgarity,  ignorance,  and  bru- 
talitv  of  the  great  amateur  are  overdone,  and 
the  mhuman  coarseness  of  the  mother  of  the 
yiolinist-hero,  Hermann  Berger,  is  too  revolt* 
ing  a  foil  to  his  own  well-nigh  superhuman 
patience,   forbearance,   purity,   and  powers. 
The  way  in  which  he  wins  the  love  of  the 
amateur's  granddaughter  is  interesting  and 
captivating.    All  the  rest  of  the  love-making 
is  wearisome  in  the    extreme.    These   two 
young  people  are  respectivel;^  objects  of  the 
wild,  passionate,  but  unrequited  love  of  the 
other  two.    The  whole  story  of  the  Marchesa 
Fionella*8  assault  upon  the  heart,  and  even 
upon  the  virtue  of  Hermann,  leaves  a  rery 
unhealthy  and  unsavoury  impression  behina 
it.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Bertie  Era- 
ser suffers  much  from  the  treatment  of  Maud 
Granville,  but  he  might  have  taken  '  no  '  for 

an  answer. OaUb  Booth^s  Clerk.    By  Mrs. 

Q.  LiNKAXTs  Banks.  Three  Vols.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.)  Mrs.  Banks  again  takes  up 
her  parable  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Torkshire  and  Lancashire,  with  the*  customs 
and  dialects  of  which  she  is  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted. Li  this  story,  however,  she  leaves 
history,  and  works  in  the  domain  of  imagina- 
tion. The  interest  centres  in  the  families  of 
two  manufacturers,  Caleb  Booth  and  Mr. 
Marsden,  the  members  of  which  are  power- 
fully, and  perhaps  a  little  sensationally, 
drawn,  Marsden  and  his  son  Tom  especially, 
the  one  irascible  and  tyrannous,  the  other 
hvpocriticaL  sneaking,  and  vicious.  Dent  and 
his  sister,  the  other  rascals  of  the  story,  are 
also  too  uniformly  coloured.  Sven  two  con- 
victs would  have  soma  relief  of  light  and 
shade.  The  vricked  people,  too,  oet  killed 
in  a  perfectly  convenient  way,  and  Fred  re- 
turns from  Australia  exactly  at  the  crisis  of 


things,  as  people  do  only  in  novels.  A  little 
more  light  ana  shade  in  character,  and  a  lit- 
tle more  skill  in  avoiding  melodramatic  solu- 
tions, would  improve  ^rs.  Banks's  stories ; 
and  they  are  so  good,  studied  and  written 
with  so  much  honest  care,  and  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  we  would  gladly  see  them  made 
perfect. 

A  Packet  of  POblee,  mih  a  fne  BhdU.  Be- 
ing Fragments  of  Reflection,  now  and  then 
with  CiSence,  made  up  mostly  by  the  Sea- 
shore. By  M'^iLLiAK  rHiLFOT,  vicsr  in  the 
Holy  Orders  of  the  Church 'of  Christ  and  of 
England.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  An  author 
who  prefixes  to  his  book  such  a  title  as  the 
above  subjects  himself  to  severe  tests.  The 
pebbles  which  he  picks  up  for  preservation 
ought  to  be  of  exceptional  excellence,  and  to 
justify  their  collector's  power  of  discernment. 
Many  of  the  thoughts  are  worth  preserving, 
and  their  form  is  often  clever,  but  a  j>ense€ 
writer,  who  avowedly  sets  himself  to  make 
apothegms,  is  apt  to  fall  into  mannerisms, 
and  may  ludicrously  fail,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Tupper.  Nothingrepels  like  the  affecta- 
tion of  profundity.  These  aspects  are  obvi- 
ous enough  in  this  collection.  And  the  au- 
thor ^sometimes  evinces  class  prejudices,  to  the 
damage  of  his  thought.  He  uses  his  pebbles 
to  pelt  with,  as,  for  example,  in  Kos.  108  and 
289.  He  says,  ^The  SUte  that  abandons 
Christianity  to  random  and  individual  efforts 
ceases  to  be  sovereign.'  Sometimes,  too,  his 
apothegms  are  prolix,  notwithstanding  he  has 
humour,  quaintness,  and  strength.  In  turn- 
ing over  the  book,  we  have  come  upon  strik- 
ing thoughts  well  expressed.    Its  rhymes  are 

its  weakest  element. Hunting ^    E^kooting. 

and  Fishing.  A  Sporting  Miscellany,  with 
Anecdote  Chapters  about  Horses  and  Dogs, 
with  numerous  IHustrations.  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.)  A  kind  of  Pickwickian  book  on 
sport,  which  is  written  about  and  drawn 
about  in  a  serio-comic  way.  The  fun  is  not 
yery  overpowering^  but  fit  is  harmless  and 
amusing.  Boys  will  find  amusement  in  the 
sporting  adventures  of  Mr.  Felix,  and  sager 
folk  will  turn  over  the  pages  with  interest. 


TRSOLOOT,   FBILOSOPHT,   AKD  FHItOUMT. 

Faith  and  PhiUmphy.  Discourses  and  Essays. 
By  HxiniT  B.  ^uth,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited 
by  G.  L.  Prbstiss,  D.D.  Edinburgh  :  T. 
and  T.  Clark. 

Readers  of  the  introductory  notice  in  which 
Dr.  Prentiss  sums  up  the  character  and  gives 
an  estimate  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Smith,  may  think  Its  terms  of  praise  hyper- 
bolical. Dr.  Prentiss  talks  of  nis  departed 
friend  as  a  great  leader  in  theologjr  and  Chris- 
tian thought,  and  evidently  cherishes  for  his 
memory  not  merely  the  afliection  iaaplred  by 
an  attiBCtive  personality,  but  also  the  sinmff 
admiration  begotten  of  sincere  esteem  for  h|gn 
intellectual  power.    Those,  howeyet,  who  go 
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on  to  read  the  essays  which  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  this  Tolume,  and  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  breadth  and  subtlety,  the  literary 
grace  and  illustrative  felicity,  the  philoso- 
phical penetrativeness  and  the  theological 
culture  which  they  exhibit,  will  not  think 
the  language  of  praise  in  this  instance  ex- 
aggerated. A  man  who  inspired  in  his 
friends  such  intense  and  fervid  admiration  as 
is  expressed  by  Dr.  Bellows  for  *  the  great 
and  glorious  scholar  *  whose  loss  he  mourned, 
must  have  been  a  man  of  no  mean  order. 
'  The  depth  and  breadth  of  Professor  Smithes 
theology  and  piety  (he  writes),  the  unaffected 
charity  of  his  symjmthies,  his  modesty  under 
the  crown  of  learning  and  philosophy  which 
he  so  manifestly  wore,  his  entire  freedom 
from  low  ambition  of  place  or  name,  his  gaie- 
ty of  heart  in  weary  invalid  hours,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  soul  so.  set  off  by  the  frailty  of 
his  body — all  these  rare  and  precious  charac- 
teristics, I,  with  thousands  of  others  who 
have  a  nearer  right  to  avow  them,  shall  ever 
cherish  and  lament  to  lose.  How  it  belittles 
our  sense  of  human  recognition  and  estimate 
to  think  how  feebly  the  general  public  knows 
what  a  treasure  has  dropped  from  the  world, 
and  how  poor  it  leaves  the  Church  and  the 
scholarship  of  America. '  Similar  tributes  of 
esteem  and  love  came  from  Europe — from 
such  men  as  Dr.  Domer  of  Berlin,  and  Pro- 
fessor Godet  of  NeUchfttel.  After  reading 
these  glowing  tributes  to  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith's 
personal  and  intellectual  worth,  one  naturally 
has  high  expectations  of  the  nature  of  the 
materials  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  from 
which  the  contents  of  the  present  volume  are 
a  selection.  Our  expectations  have  not  been 
disappointed.  Dr.  Smith  was  evidently  an 
acute  metaphysician  as  well  as  a  profound 
theologian.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
questions]  and  'controversies  of  his  time,  and 
saw  them  at  their  roots  and  in  their  princi- 
ples. And  he  had  the  power  of  giving  forci- 
ble and  vivid  expression  to  his  thoughts  in 
remarkably  nervous  and  pointed  English,  and 
of  illustrating  his  meanings  with  a  variety  of 
imagery  and  figures,'  the  produdts  of  fancy 
and  imagination  exercised  upon  observation 
and  experience.  Most  of  these  qualities  will 
be  found  in  the  first  essay  in  the  volume,  on 
'  The  Relations  of  Faith  and  Philosophy. '  In 
this  essay  there  is  no  attempt  to  reconcile 
faith  and  philosophy  by  curtailing  the  domain 
of  either.  But  he  finds  the  reconciliation  of 
the  two  only  in  those  positive  constructions  of 
Christianity  which  not  only  leave  room  for 
but  demand  the  exercise  of  both  faith  and 
reason.  And  he  shows  always,  in  all  his  ex- 
positions, the  essential  reasonableness  of 
Christianity.  Not  a  Christianity  such  as  the 
English  deists  formerly,  and  the  German  Ra- 
tionalists more  recently,  figured  forth,  which 
contained  only  the  truths  to  which  unaided 
human  reason  could  itself  attain ;  but  the 
Christian  system  and  economy,  of  which 
Christ  was  and  is  the  living  Centre,  which  is 
the  end  of  creation,  and  contains  the  only  key 
to  the  mysteries  of  existence.  Professor 
Smith  had  appropriated  much  of  what  was 


best  in  human  thought.  He  had  known  all 
iti  negative  phases,  but  he  had  gloried  in  the 
subsequent  developments  of  the  higher  Chris- 
tian intellectuality  in  which  the  difficulties  of 
thought  are  triumphantly  met,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  all  enigmas  and  problems  is  shown  to 
be  only  in  the  Person  of  Christ — the  Logos, 

*  who  is  the  first-born  of  every  creature. '  Dr. 
Smith  saw  that  a  great  conflict  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  that  the  final  fight  between 
Christian  truth  and  unbelief  must  be  a  hard 
battle.     The  last  essay  in  this  volmne,  on 

*  The  New  Faith  of  Strauss,'  shows  the  char- 
acter of  the  conflict,  and  the  principles  that 
must  be  involved  in  it.  Strauss,  at  least,  has 
the  credit  of  logical  consistency.  He  did  not 
stop  short  of  the  cheerless  and  desolate  abyss 
of  blank  atheism,  and  thus  his  latest  work  is 
of  profound  significance  as  revealing  the  drift 
ana  tendency  of  modem  unbelief.  No  one 
saw  this  more  clearly  than  Dr.  Henry  Smith, . 
and  therefore  perhaps  he  was  not  always  so 
tolerant  as  he  might  have  been  of  those  who^ 
in  the  exercise  of  their  freedom,  diverged 
from  the  ordinarily  accepted  creeds.  We 
have  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  charac- 
teristic in  the  essay  on  *  The  New  Latitudina- 
rians  of  England ' — ^the  new  Latitudinarians 
dealt  with  being  the  authors  of  that  once  no- 
torious and  now  half -forgotten  volume,  '  Es- 
says and  Reviews. '  The  incisive  criticism  ap- 
plied to  these  writers  holds  up  to  scorn  their 
halfness,  their  lack  of  originality  and  thor- 
oughness, and  the  want  of  knowledge  of  their 
authors  even  of  the  very  sources  in  German 
theology  and  philosophy  from  which  they  had 
borrowed  then*  principles.  :Now  that  time 
has  modified  the  ascerbities  which  the  volume 
at  first  called  forth,  there  will  be  hesitation 
in  accepting  everything  which  is  here  said, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  thorough- 
ness and  penetrative  keenness  of  the  criti- 
cism. But  it  is  not  as  a  theological  contro- 
versialist that  we  would  most  highly  esteem 
Dr.  Smith's  work.  Turning  to  an  essay  here 
on  •  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Theory  of  Knowl- 
edge,' we  find  that  as  a  metaphysical  thinker 
he  is  equally  keen,  subtle,  and  penetrating. 
He  drags  to  light  the  hidden  inconsistencies 
of  the  Hamiltonian  thought,  and  holds  up  to 
view  the  incongruous  elements  of  which  his 
theory  of  Nescience  is  composed.  He  makes 
plain  the  fundamental  absurdity  of  founding 
knowledge  upon  ignorance,  positive  thought 
upon  negative  impotences,  affirmative  judg- 
ments upon  the  imbecilities  of  reason.  We 
might  go  over  each  essay  of  the  twelve  com- 
posing the  volume  and  show  its  characteristic 
excellences,  but  we  have  said  enough,  we  hope, 
to  excite  interest  in  this  latest  product  of 
American  thought  and  scholarship.  For  Dr. 
Smith,  though  cosmopolitan  in  his  culture,  was 
an  American,  and  deeply  appreciated  the  pre- 
cise elements  which  America  has  contributed 
to  theology.  For,  while  Puritan  in  character, 
American  theology  has  its  individual  charac- 
teristics. It  was  profoundly  moulded  by  the 
influence  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  his  two 
great  works  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  and 
the  Highest  Standard  of  Virtue  imposed  its 
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peculiar  form  on  its  theology.  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Smith  evidently  was  one  of  its  finest  pro- 
xlucts.  He  bodied  forth  its  characteristic  ex- 
cellences. His  wide  philosophical  culture 
was  combined  with  a  strong  tendency  towards 
compact  systematic  thought,  and  \lnB  wide 
intenectual  sympathies  were  held  in  union 
with  keen  ana  earnest  faith  in  the  historical 
realities  of  the  Christian  revelation.  We  very 
heartily  commend  this  volume  to  all  the  Brit- 
ish churches  which  hold  the  faith. 

OuUiMS  of  thi  Eiitory  of  Bdigion  to  the  Spread 
of  the  Uniteraal'ImiffWM.  By  C.  P.  Tiblb, 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  in  the 
University  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch,  by  J.  Estluv  Cabpbnteb,  M.A. 
Trtlbner  and  Co. 

This  volume  is  another  of  the  series  of  the 
English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library  of 
Messrs.  Tr&bner  and  Co.,  and  will  be  found 
not  the  least  valuable  member  of  it.  In  days 
in  which  veiy  large  volumes  are  often  made 
out  of  a  dinuse  expansion  of  comparatively 
scanty  materials,  it  is  seldom  necessary!  to 
complain  of  the  substance  of  a  book  being 
manifestly  too  weighty  for  its  form.  But  this 
is  the  first  criticism  that  occurs  to  us  regard- 
ing Professor  Tide's  work.  In  a  few  prefa- 
tory words  which  he  has  supplied  for  the 
English  edition,   he  says  that  he  has  only 

S'ven  'outlines'  or  mere  *  pencil-sketches.' 
ore  than  that  cannot  yet  oe  attempted  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient religions.    We  so  entirely  concur  with 
his  view,  that  we  are  glad  to  find  our  own 
opinion  corroborated  from  so  authoritative  a 
source.     *  The  time  for  writing  an  elaborate 
Histoiy  of  Religion,'  he  says,  *  even  of  Relig- 
ions, has  not  yet  come.    Not  a  few  special 
investigations  must  be  instituted,  not  a  few 
diflcult  questions  elucidated,  before  anything 
like  this  can  be  done.'    YThat  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  is  here  attempted,  is  *  to  sum  up 
the  amount  of  certain  knowledge,  gathered 
by  the  researches  of  several  years,  and  to 
sketch  the  draft  of  what  may  at  some  time 
become  a  living  picture.    To  avoid  the  dan- 
ffer  of  what  Professor  Tiele  calls  Hierokgy 
losing  itself  in  abstract  speculations,  a  general 
survey  of  the  whole  subject  is,  he  thinks,  re- 
quired as  a  kind  of  guide,  and  he  has  set  down 
his  conclusions  in  a  short  paragraph  style, 
adding  explanatory  remarks  andbiblioffraph- 
ical  notices  on  the  literature  of  the  subject  as 
he  ffoes.    Even  this  history  is  not  complete, 
as  the  author  'only  deals  with  the  ancient  re- 
ligions which  embrace  a  tribe,  a  people,  or  a 
race,  or  which  have  ^wn  into  separate  sects, 
leaving  aside  the  history  of  the  universal  re- 
ligions, Buddhism,  Chnstianity,  and  Islam. 
But  he  claims  that,  incomplete  and  fragment- 
ary as  it  is,  the  work  is  a  history,  not  of  relig- 
ions, but  of  religion.     His  object  has  been  to 
show  how  the  one  great  psychological  phe 
nomcnon  which  we  call  reli|non  has  devel- 
^oped  and  manifested  itself  m  such  varifwis 
.shapes  among  the  diiferent  races  and  peoples 
*of  the  worid.    He  professes  to  show  that  all 


reliffions — ^the  '  universal, '  therefor^,  as  well 
as  the  tribal  and  local — ^have  been  developed 
out  of  the  same  simple  germs,  and  to  trace 
how  these  serms  have  attained  such  varied 
forms  and  developments.    At  this  point  we 
find  it  hard  to  accept  the  author's  teaching. 
All  history  may  be  said  to  be  a  record  of  evo- 
lution, and  religion  comes  under  the  same 
universal  law  as  other  branches  of  inquiry. 
So  far  as  it  Is  science  at  all,  it  may  be  claimed 
that  it  must  be  that,  and  the  sdenee  of  relig- 
ion is  bound  down  to  exhibit  the  processes  of 
growth  and  transformation.     But  we  are  not 
therefore  at  starting  bound' to  accept  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the^.  history  of  the 
religious  consciousness  must  be  nothing  ^Ise 
but  that.     We  can  understand  the  claim  that 
this  has  been  ascertained,  but  it  must  be  as 
the  result  of  investigation.    To  assume  it  as 
the  first  condition  of , all  inquiry,  is  surely 
nothing  better  than  dogmatism  of  the  most 
absolute  character.    Especially  is  it  so  when 
it  is  notorious  that  the  power  of  the  growth 
of  the  naturalistic  elements  to  evolve  the  ac- 
tual results  is  not  only  doubted,  but  denied. 
Notwithstanding  the  cautious  tenns  in  which 
Professor  Tiele  states  his  fundamental  princi- 
ple, it  takes  for  granted  at  the  outset  every- 
thing which  it  must  be  the  great  object  of  his 
work  to  establish.    The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  development  (which  is  admittedly  only 
an  h3rpothe8is)  is  stated  to  be  *  that  all  changes 
and  transformatioiiB  in  religion,  whether  they 
appear  from  a  suggestive  point  of  view  to  in- 
dicate decay  or  progress,  are  the  resnlta  of 
natural  growth,  and  find  in  it  their  best  ex- 
planation.'    ^  llie  history  of  religion  unfolds 
the  method  in  which  this  development  is  de- 
termined by  the  character  of  nations  and 
races,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surroundinff  them,  and  of  special 
individuals,  and  it  exhibits  the  estabuahed 
laws  by  which  this  development  is  controlled.' 
It  may  be  adnritted  that  this  is  the  work 
which  science  must  set  itself  to  accomplish  ; 
but  what  is  to  be  done  when  in  carrying  on 
its  work  science  finds  itself  confronted  with 
facts  and  phenmnena  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  as  an  evolvement  determined  by 
external  influences  and  by  circumstances  and 
individnals  f    Is  science  bound  to  disregard 
and  push  aside  results  which  an  not  so  ex- 
plicable, which  testify  to  the  action  of  higher 
causes  that  are  not  in  any  sense  due  to  a  pro- 
cess of  *  natural  growth,'  but  which  muk 
new  beghmings,  fresh  points  of  departure  for 
which  we  must  seek  explanation  m  a  wholly 
different  region!    To  tnis  inquiry  Professor 
Tiele  gives  us  no  answer,  and  we  are  entitled 
therefore  to  decline  to  accept  his  *  funda- 
mental principle  *  as  adequate  to  the  work  as- 
Msmed  it.    Nevertheless  there  is  a  sphere  in 
which  the  natural  growth  of  reliffknis  ii^ie- 
nomena  is  to  be  traced,  and  here  lie  will  he 
found  invaluable   as   a   guide.     Beainmng 
with  *  Religion  under  the  control  of  Anrndsm/ 
be  follows  the  course  of  religion  among  the 
Chinese,  among  the  Hsmltes  and  Sonites  (In- 
cluding the  i^ptians,  the  Babylonians  and 
,  and  the  Israelites),  and  among  the 
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Indo-Gennan  races   (including  the  Hindus, 
and  last  of  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans). 

Professor  Tiele  vouches  for  the  English 
version,  which  he  says  *  is  thoroughly  revised 
and  corrected. '  We  need  only  add  that  the 
book  is  thoroughly  rationalistic,  and  is  quite 
as  daring  and  reckless  as  any  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Kuenen. 

Beawns  of  Unbdief,    With  an  Appendix.     By 
G.  S.  Drbw,  M.A.    Longmans. 

If  sceptics  and  unbelievers  were  more  com- 
monly addressed  in  the  tone  and  manner  ex- 
emplified in  this  little  work,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  their  number  would  be  dimin- 
ished.    There  are,  of  course,   arrogant  and 
hardened  disbelievers — ^to   whom  alone  the 
harsh  term  ^  infidel,  ^  as  implying  ethical  blem- 
ish or  defect,  is  applicable — ^but  there  are 
others  who  are  repelled  from  Christianity  by 
difficulties  which  it  should  not  be  considered- 
impossible  to  remove,  and  by  the  faults  and 
shortcomings  of  Christians,  both  in  conduct 
and^in  the  presentation  of  doctrine.     The  au- 
thor of  the  work  before  us  is  so  convinced 
that  this  is  the  case,  that  he  expresses  a  belief 
'that  'the  chief  obstacle  to  the  ]progress  of 
Divine  truth  in  the  minds  of  men  is  the  want 
of  its  being  sufficiently  presented.'    Under 
such  a  conviction  ho  does  not  feel  called  upon 
so  much  to  establish  the  negative  to  the  scep- 
tic's positions — ^to  show  that  they  are  untrue 
— as  to  exhibit  the  positive  Divine  truth  in  its 
fulness  and  completeness.    This  is  done  even 
in  the  exposition  of  the  '  reasons  of  unbelief ' 
which  are  the  hindrance  to  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  by  some  thoughtful  minds.    The 
first  chapter  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the 
allegation  that  Christian  truth  is  only  a  senti- 
ment or  an  abstraction  ;  and  in  meeting  this 
negative  position  the  author  sets  forth  the 
leading  doctrine  which  justifies  the  reasona- 
bleness of  Christianity,  by  exhibiting  its  har- 
mony with  the  whole  order  of  things.    The 
disclosures  of  the  Divine  Revelation  are  not 
unnatural,  as  has  been  often  alleged,  but 'are 
the  outcome  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
constitution  of  the  universe  is  itself  founded. 
This  view  of  the  eternal  nature  of  Christiani- 
ty, centred  round  the  person  of  Christ  as  the 
Eternal  Word,  '  the  first-bom  of  every  crea- 
ture,^ is  the  key-note  of  the  book,  and  all  that 
is  seemingly  polemical  in  it  is  linked  with  this 
presentation.    For  the  author  cherishes  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  error  and  showing  the 
insufficiency  of  *•  reasons  for  unbelief '  by  tak- 
ing us  up  into  the  higher  plane  in  which  spir- 
itual principles  are  seen  to  be  the  realities  of 
things.     Viewing  Revelation  as  a  progressive 
development  in  and  through  the  history  of 
man,  the  author  is  naturally  led  to  treat  of 
the  person  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
centre  of  universal  history.    In  dealing  with 
the  difficulties  suggested  by  prospects  of  the 
future,  he  exhibits  a  reverential  and  cautious 
spirit,  which  rebukes  the  reckless  hardihood 
of  those  who  dogmatize  on  the  awful  mys- 
teries which  the  Divine  Revelation,  doubtless 
by  design,  has  left  in  obscurity.     Yet  there 


is  no  reason  why  that  gloom  should  not  be 
relieved  by  hope.  There  are  in  this  book 
points  as  to  which  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion.  In  regard  to  the  functions  of  the 
Church,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  as  to 
its  definition,  there  will  be  not  a  few  who  will 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  view  set  forth 
here.  But  that  is  comparatively  a  minor 
point ;  the  author's  view  does  not  necessarily 
exclude  a  different  definition  which  will  ren- 
der the  Church  yet  more  comprehensive  than 
it  appears  to  be  with  him. 

The  Story  of  ChrUtianity  :from,  the  Apostles  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Rbed,  B.A.  Becond  Edition.  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

The  Story  of  Religion  in  England.  A  Book  for 
Young  Folk.  By  Bbooke  Herfobd.  C, 
Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Reed  has  completed  a  very  useful  hand- 
book, which  fills  a  place  of  its  own,  and  pre- 
sents the  facts  and  developments  of  Church, 
history  in  lights  which  we  deem  both  spirit- 
ual and  true.  Men  who  exaggerate  ecclesias^ 
tical  forms  and  developments  will  resent  his 
estimates,  but  it  is  precisely  because  of  their 
exaggerations  that  a  popular  and  attractive 
history  like  this,  carefully  studied  and  skil- 
fully presented,  is  so  valuable.  Certainly  no 
history  of  men  or  thin^p  affords  so  much  that 
is  romantic  and  absorbing  even  for  non-relig- 
ious readers.  Mr.  Reed  is  not  always  so  ac- 
curate in  minute  facts  as  he  might  be,  but 
these  in  no  way  affect  tfie  genend  character 
and  impression  of  events ;  and  so  much  is 
compressed  into  his  limited  space,  that  it 
would  need  infallibility  to  avoid-  all  errors. 
In  the  broad  aspects  and  lights  of  a  true  his- 
tory his  little  book  will  be  most  useful  to 
young  students. 

Religion  enters  so  vitally  and  largely  into 
the  life  of  a  nation,  and  into  the  forces  that 
mould  its  character,  that  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  every  national  history,  and,  institu- 
tionally at  least,  it  is  so  distinctive  that  it  is 
easily  separable  ;  while  English  history,  being 
far  more  insulated  by  geographical  necessity 
than  that  of  any  continental  nations,  can  be 
treated  more  distinctly  and  completely.  Mr. 
Brooke  Herford  will  be  known  to  many  of  our 
readers  as  an  able  and  catholic-hearted  Uni- 
tarian minister,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
Travers  Madge.  A  few  years  ago  he  emigrat- 
ed to  Chicago,  where  he  now  ministers.  Of 
course  his  history  is  written  from  the  theolog- 
ical standpoint  of  a  Unitarian,  and  he  judges 
of  doctrine  in  Unitarian  lights  :  he  could  not 
honestly  do  otherwise.  We  are  glad,  how-, 
ever,  to  speak  of  the  fairness  and  catholicity 
of  spirit  which  characterizes  his  book.  We 
have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  upon  the 
literary  skill  and  scholarly  care  of  its  execu- 
tion. Never  forgettinff  the  class  for  which 
he  writes,  he  selects  salient  and  characteristic 
points  with  much  skill,  and  illumines  them 
and  makes  them  picturesque  by  personal  inci- 
dent and  anecdote.  Beginning  with  the 
dawn  of  English  history,  he  traces  our  na- 
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tional  rellgiooB  life  down  to  the  present  time, 
doing  full  justice  to  the  great  revival  epochs 
of  it  from  Wicliffe  to  Wesley,  and  always 
evincing  the  fullest  sympathy  with  spiritual, 
religious,  and  ecclesiastical  liberty. 

'MmUT%  in  EngUth  Theology,  Being  the  Kin^*s 
College  Lectures  for  1877.  Edited,  with 
a  Historical  Preface,  by  Alfred  Barrt, 
D.D.,  Principal. 

The  CUune  Preachen  of  the  Englulh  Chureh. 
Lectures  delivered  at  8t.  James's  Church 
in  1877.  With  an  Introduction  by  John 
Edward  Eehf,  M.A.,  Rector.  John  Mur- 
ray. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  idea  embodied  in 
the  St.  Jameses  Lectures  extending.  Great 
theological  writers  and  great  preachers  are 
landmarks.  They  represent  and  embody 
changes,  if  not  of  direction,  yet  of  colour  and 
feeling,  which  sensibly  affect  the  course  of 
religious  life.  English  Protestantism  is  rich 
in  great  names,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  these 
examples  incite  Konconformists  to  a  similar 
treatment  of  their  great  preachers  and  theo- 
logians, although  the  previous  St.  James's 
Lectures  have  already  included  one  or  two  of 
them.  Indeed,  this  has  already  been  done 
in  part  by  the  admirable  volume  of  *  Pulpit 
Memorials '  just  published  by  Messrs.  J. 
Clarke  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  includes  Hooker 
by  Dr.  Barry,  Andrews  by  Dean  Church, 
Chillingworth  by  Dr.  Plumptre,  Whichcote 
by  Professor  Westcfett,  Jeremy  Taylor  by 
Canon  Farrar,  Pearson  by  Professor  Cheet- 
ham.  We  can  only  thus  indicate  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  and  generally  character- 
ize the  lectures  as  well  studied,  discriminat- 
ing, and  able.  In  a  high,  sympathetic  sense 
they  are  critical  without  being  adulatory,  and 
give  valuable  summaries  of  the  work,  charac- 
ter, and  infiuence  of  the  men. 

The  preachers  included  in  the  second  vol- 
ume are  Donne  by  Canon  Li^htfoot,  Barrow 
by  (Professor  Wace,  (South  'by  Dean  Lake, 
Beveridge  by  Prebendary  Clark,  Wilson  by 
Canon  Farrar,  and  Butler  by  Dean  Goulbum. 
Both  the  selection  and  the  treatment  are  ad- 
mirable. It  is  almost  invidious  to  single  out 
Professor  Lightfoot's  lecture  on  Donne  for 
special  comn^endation,  but  it  is  singularly  suc- 
cessful. Professor  Lightfoot  is  ^in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  poetico-mystical  spirit  of  the 
seraphic  preacher,  and  presents  to  us  the  best 
portrait  that  we  have  of  him,  not  even  except- 
ing that  of  his  jfriend  'Iz^k  Walton.  Dean 
Goulbum  is  hardly  equal  to  Butler,  but  Pro- 
fessor Wace  has  done  full  justice  to  Barrow, 
who  failed  of  being  one  of  the  ^atest  of 
preachers  only  through  the  exhaustiveness  and 
exhanstingness  of  his  treatment. 

Hardly  can  a  single  epithet  characterize  a 
man,  and  we  think  it  would  have  been  better 
and  fairer  to  the  composite  qualities  of  each 
had  it  not  been  attempted.  The  two  volumes 
are  very  attractive  and  useful  additions  to 
popular  theological  literature. 


Ths  BMiUum  qf  MmUUy,  being  a  Sid^iyef 
the  Decdopment  of  Mmd  (htUure.  By  C. 
Stakilamd  Wakr,  Author  of  *  Chapters  on 
Man,'  &c.    Two  Vols.     Tr&bner  and  Co. 

The  author  thus  briefly  defines  his  subject 
in  the  first  page  of  his  Preface  :  ^  Moral  evolu- 
tion is  the  development  of  the  principles  or 
faculties  of  man^s  nature  in  response  to  the 
action  of  social  influences,  the  result  being 
what  is  called  **  morality.*' '  The  expres- 
sion, *  what  is  called  morality,'  will  suggest  to 
some  at  the  outset  that  the  author  holda,  with 
some  ancient  thinkers^  that  morality  is  at  best 
but  a  conventional  thing.  At  all  events,  oth- 
ers will  say,  he  believes  in  the  rise  of  man 
from  the  lower,  rather  than  in  his  fall  from 
the  higher,  estate.  Both  propositions  have 
their  opponents,  but  both  are  also  capable  of 
a  powerful  advocacy  and  defence.  The  au- 
thor affirms  that  the  morality  of  all  primitive 
peoples  has  much  in  common.  He  mi^ht 
have  added  that  the  history  of  primitive 
thought  generally  moves  in  the  same  lines. 
Motives  and  behefs  were  there,  and  we  find 
intelligible  reasons  for  it.  These  are  the  ma- 
terials, it  may  fairly  be  ui^d,  on  which  the 
general  code  of  human  morality  was  formed. 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  man*s  origin,'  says 
Mr.  Wake,  *  he  must,  as  man,  liave  had  cer- 
tain faculties  when  he  first  appeared  on  the 
earth.'  He  must  have  had,  potentially  at 
least,  a  moral  eenee  (call  it  conscience,  or  an 
intuitive  feeling  of  right  and  wrong),  or  he 
could  not  have  developed  any  qrstem  of  mor- 
als at  all ;  for  this  is  the  condition  of  animals, 
which  are  never  advanced  by  culture  to  any 
hi^er  grounds  of  action  than  hcM,  The  im- 
portant ouestion  is,  whether  the  elements  of 
the  morsi  faculty  can  be  discovered  in  any  of 
the  animal  instincts,  «.^.,  whether  the  love  of 
their  young  may  not  have  given  rise  to  a  feel- 
ing of  injury  and  a  sense  of  dutjf  where  de- 
fence of  them  is  required.  The  first  four  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 

*  sense  of  right '  as  it  exists  in  the  numerous 
low  tribes  of  the  earth,  of  whose  habits  we 
have  sufficient  knowledge.  The  author  re- 
gards the  now  nearly  extinct  Australians  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  barbarous  and  most  closely 
approaching  to  the  condition  of  primeval  nan. 
we  do  the  author  but  justice  in  saying  that 
these  chapters  (to  p.  807)  are  profoundly  in- 
teresting. Thieving,  lying,  treachery,  incon- 
tinence, infanticide,  superstitions  the  moat 
gross,  and,  in  their  results,  the  most  cruel,  jare 
the  ^neral  characteristics  of  them  alL  Ex- 
ceptions, however,  occur,  as  among  the  Papu- 
ans of  New  Guinea,  whose  character  for  gen- 
eiBl  morality  *  may  seem  to  be  almost  per- 
fect.' It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the 
physical  development  of  that  interesting  race 
IS  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  lower  savage 
tribes.  Keverthcless,  'cannibalism  appears 
to  be  practised  by  nearly  all  the  peoples  be 
longing  to  the 'Papuan  stock,  and  to  be  in- 
digenous amonff  them.'  The  hideoua  custom 
of  human  sacnfices  is  common  to  most,  but 
especially  to  African  tribes.    The  author  re- 
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f ers  to  a  view  which,  he  says,  has  been  ably 
advocated  in  our  pages  (Bbttish  Quabtbblt, 
vol.  xlvii.  p.  385),  £at  with  savages  individ- 
ual life  is  almost  wholly  subordinated  to  that 
of  the  tribe.  He  thinks,  however,  the  view 
is  founded  somewhat  on  an  assumption.  The 
right  of  private  property  (the  m&um  and  iuunC) 
he  consiaers  to  be  distinctly  recognized  in  the 
very  earliest  stage  of  human  cuKure.  From 
these  data  Mr.  Wake  proceeds  in  two  very 
able  chapters  (v.,  vii.)  to  discuss  the  *  genesis 
of  the  moral  idea, '  with  which  the  notions  of 
responsibility  and  retribution  are  closely 
alhed,  and  aJso  the  belief  in  another  state  of 
existence.  These,  it  is  evident,  together 
form  the  basis  of  religious  belief. 

In  the  last  chapter,  which  is  somewhat 
more  metaphysical,  the^author  ably  argues 
that  sympathy  and  the  social  affections  are 
founded  on  the  maternal  instinct,  which  is 
common  to  man  and  animals.  The  view  is 
very  plausibly  maintained,  and  the  work 
throughout  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  thought- 
ful and  well  written. 

The  second  volume  continues  the  subject 
into  the  higher  branches  of  moral  action.  In 
Chapter  ii.  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman 
codes  of  morality  are  lucidly  discussed,  whilst 
Chapters  iv.  and  v.  expatiate  on  the  equally 
important  and  widely  prevalent  Oriental  sys- 
tems of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism.  The  latter 
he  regards  as  a  form  of  pantheism.  It  has 
been  described  by  others  as  a  philosophic 
system  rather  than  a  religion,  but  its  extra- 
ordinary spread  and  long-continued  hold  on 
the  more  intellectual  Eastern  races  is  a  sub- 
ject of  most  momentous  inquiry.  Much  of 
its  success  seems  due  to  the  famous  doctrine 
of  the  Nirvftna,  a  kind  of  Epicurean  dream 
of  peace,  apathy,  and  perpetual  absence  of 
care  and  pain.  The  Greek  notions  of  Leths^ 
the  water  of  forgetfulness,  was  another  form 
of  the  same  idea.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
thought  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
inhabitants  are  Buddhists.  The  ch<»pter  on 
Persian  sun-worship  (Mithraism)  is  followed 
by  one  on  Christianity,  llie  latter  he  con- 
siders, notably  so  in  the  non-Greek  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  also  in  that  of  the 
Trinity,  as  not  wholly  unindebted  to  Mith- 
raism ;  and  he  holds  that  '  a  knowledge  of 
the  ideas  embodied  in  the  Mithraic  system 
is  essential  to  the  due  understanding  of  Chris- 
tianity.' Primitive  Christianity,  he  contends, 
was  *'  rather  a  moral  system  than  a  religious 
one.'  The  work  concludes  with  two  well- 
written  chapters  on  *  Positivism '  and  *  Mor- 
ality and  Religion.' 

The  Light  of  the  World.  By  David  M aclaren, 
M.A.,  Minister  of  Humbre.  David  Doug- 
las. 

Mr.  Maclaren's  sermons  are  specimens  of 
the  great  improvement  which  has  more  re- 
cently taken  place  in  ordinary  Scottish  preach- 
ing, mainly  tnrough  the  liberating  and  elevat- 
ing influence  of  Erskine  and  Macleod  Camp- 
bell. Not  that  Mr.  Maclaren  would,  perhaps, 
rank  himself  as  a  disciple,  but  he  has  appro- 
priated a  spirit.     One  great  merit  is  his  per- 


sistent abstinence  from  polemics.  He  is  sim- 
ple, devout,  discerning,  and  clearly  has  de- 
tected the  point  where  the  Broad  Church  idea 
is  apt  to  fail  through  want  of  unction,  and 
aims  in  sdme  degree  to  supply  it.  If  these 
are  fair  specimens  of  his  preaching  his  con- 
gregation is  favoured.  He  makes  no  pre- 
tence of  hard  thinking,  but  he  aims  at  in- 
ducing a  deeper  sense  of  the  charity  and  even 
tolerance  of  the  gospel  spirit,  and  is  very 
fresh  in  some  of  his  illustrations.  We  have 
read  .the  volume  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

Coma  Domini :  an  Essay  on  the  Lor^s  Supper; 
its  Primitive  Institution^  Apostolic  Uses^  and 
Subsequent  History.     By  Rev.  John  Mac- 
iSAVQBTy  M.A.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Macnaught  has  done  an  important  ser- 
vice for  his  own  section  of  the  Church,  and 
for  Christian  theology  generally,  by  this  full 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  true  scrip- 
tural idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  of  its 
ecclesiastical  corruptions.  The  argument  be- 
ing one  which  is  constituted  by  minute 
Shrases  and  references,  all  that  we  can  here 
0  is  to  indicate  its  structure  and  conclu- 
sions. His  general  position  is  that  the  repre- 
sentation and  purpose  is  of  spiritual  commu- 
nion with  Chnst,  not  of  an  objective  vision 
of  Christ,  nor  of  mere  ritual  acts  of  obedience. 
He  shows  by  a  minute  examination  of  meta- 
phors and  'symbols,  from  the  Old  Testament, 
irom  John  vL,  and  other  places,  that  such 
phrases  as  *•  eating  the  body  '  and  *  drinking 
this  blood'  of  Christ  were  well-understood 
expressions  for  perfect  spiritual  communion 
and  identity  with  Christ ;  and  from  a  careful 
compiUison  of  the  four  records  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's-  Supper — ^those  of  the 
three  Evangelists  and  that  of  Paul  in  1  Corin- 
thians xi. — ^that  th^  remarkable  yariations 
of  phrase,  and  indifference  to  whatever  may 
have  been  our  Lord's  ipsissima  terba,  are  ut- 
terly incompatible  with,  and  contradictory 
of,  any  possible  theory  of  transubstantiation, 
consubstantiation,  or  insubstantiation ;  that 
the  only  possible  idea  is  that  of  spiritual  com- 
munion, for  which  exact  words  and  ritual  are 
unimportant.  From  apostolic  instances  and 
allusions  he  shows  that  such  ideas  as  an  altar, 
the  eastward  position,  fasting  communion, 
the  presence  of  an  ofliciating  priest  or  admin- 
istermg  apostle,  are  utterly  foreign  to  the 
scriptural  idea.  *  Daily  breaking  of  bread 
from  house  to  house, '  for  instance,  does  not 
imply  or  admit  the  idea  of  church  celebra- 
tion, but  simply  of  social  remembrance. 
Against  the  perversions  of  his  own  Church, 
and  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  as 
well  as  the  Lutheran,  and  some  ideas  of 
other  Protestant  Churches,  the  evidence  from 
Scripture  is  truly  overwhelming.  On  one 
point  we  think  he  has  pressed  his  inference 
too  far.  While  it  is  quite  true  that  in  all  eat- 
ing and  drinking  we  are  to  glorify  God,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  phrase,  *  as  often  as 
ye  do  this,'  means  any  time  ye  drink.  This 
would  virtually  destroy  what  clearly  was  in- 
tended as  a  distinctive  ordinance,  a  fortnal 
act  of  remembrance. 
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His  historical  examinations  of  post-apostolic 
usage  and  perversion  we  do  not  toncn.  He 
examines  patristic  references  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  traces  the  rise  of  sacramental  mate- 
rialism and  the  epochs  and  conflicts  by  which 
it  was  establishea,  and  devotes  larjj^  space  to 
the  place  of  the  Lord's  Supper  m  tne  Re- 
formed Church  of  England  and  its  liturgies. 
The  volume  is  a  timely  one,  and  is  both 
scholarly  and  able.  We  are  glad  to  find  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  so  strenuously  opposing 
the  sacramentarianism  of  his  Church,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  essential  spirit- 
ual verities  of  the  teachmg  of  Christ. 

The  Natural  Hutory  of  Aihekm,  By  John 
Stitart  Blackib,  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Daldy,  Isbister, 
and  Co. 

Professor  Blackie  is  a  man  of  eccentricities, 
but  not  without  a  touch  of  genius.  He  has 
written  much  on  many  subjects,  and  he  has 
the  gift  of  saying  things  in  such  a  way  as  to 
excite  attention.  But  Professor  Blackie, 
vdth  all  his  endowments  and  scholarly  ac- 
quirements, is  not  a  philosophical  thinker. 
Too  impulsive  to  be  long  logical,  too  eager 
and  restless  to  be  systematic,  he  would  be 
false  to  his  own  nature  were  he  to  endeavour 
to  work  out  any  argument  in  laborious  order 
or  after  a  carefully  elaborated  plan.  We  ex- 
pect to  find  striking  thoughts,  gleams  of  hu- 
mour, odd  remarks  or  touches  of  subtle  feel- 
ing, in  his  books,  rather  than  long  drawn  out 
and  systematically  compacted  arguments.  For 
Professor  Blackie  If  not  a  jmet  has  the  poetic 
temperament— a  statement  we  cannot  parallel 
by  saying  that  though  not  a  philosopher  he 
has  the  philosophical  temperament  As  a 
man  of  culture,  nowever,  he  is  interested  in 
the  thought  of  his  own  time,  and  as  a  scholar 
he  knows  how  to  draw  instruction  from  the 
])a8t  that  will  throw  light  upon  the  present. 
Accordingly  he  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
great  battle  between  modem  atheism  and  the- 
ism, between  the  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of 
light  and  liberty  and  those  of  the  expositors 
of  fatalism,  bUnd  force,  and  utter  despair. 
In  the  work  before  us,  he  has  brought  his 
thoughts  on  these  matters  together,  and  one 
cannot  read  what  he  has  written  without  in- 
terest, if  only  because  of  the  strong  element 
of  individuality  that  runs  through  the  whole. 
Nevertheless,  we  greatly  doubt  the  utility  of 
such  a  work,  and  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
publish  it  as  a  volume,  however  useful  the 
contents  may  have  been  as  a  series  of  papers 
in  a  monthly  magazine.  For  not  only  is 
there  no  unity  of  systematic  argument  in  the 
book,  there  is  no  new  ar||fument  of  any  kind ; 
and  the  striking  things  in  it  that  are  new  are 
not  all  true.  For  instance,  when  Professor 
Blackie  declares  that  Atheism  is  the  preference 
of  disorder,  and  therefoce  the  person  who 
would  destroy  Rome  or  Paris  is  an  Atheist  in 
practice,  in  the  strain  after  effect  he  has  set 
forth  something  which  is  of  doubtful  valid- 
ity. The  modem  Atheist,  with  his  arguments 
derived  from  the  assumption  of  everlasting 
evolution  and  the  majestic  march  of  blina 


force,  makes  a  god  of  order  and  law,  and  b 
not  Uable  to  the  charge  of  pref  eiring  disor- 
der. Rhetorical  declamation,  which  every 
now  and  again  causes  us  to  ask  ourselves  if  it 
is  trae,  is  not  effective  after  the  gloss  of  nov- 
elty has  wom  away.  It  is  Professor  Blaokie*s 
characteristic  to  be  rhetorical  and  declamatory, 
and  for  our  own  part  we  enjoy  both  bis  rhet- 
oric and  his  declamation.  Sometimes,  too,  he 
guts  important  thoughts  graphically,  as  when 
e  suggests  an  expl^iation  of  evil  (physical) 
through  the  *•  collisions  and  confusion  of  vital 
forces.'  But  whenever  he  is  on  ground  re- 
quiring patient  inquny  and  persistent  thought, 
he  fails.  His  argument  in  favour  of  identify- 
ing metaphysics  and  theology  is  in  part  true, 
but  it  is  not  all  true ;  and  it  is  Professor 
Blacklegs  way  to  seize  upon  broad  effects  to 
the  neglect  of  lights  and  shades.  His  volume 
is  a  stout  protest,  in  Professor  Blackie*s  pecu- 
lier  vein,  against  the  folly  and  presumption  of 
Atheism.  The  vigour  of  a  writer  who  backs 
a  philosophical  definition  of  *  cause '  with  the 
declaration  that  *  there  is  no^  a  sane  man  out 
of  Bedlam  who  will  not  confess '  what  he 
alleges,  is  unquestionable,  but  in  matters  phi- 
losophical vigour  is  not  always  sufficient  of 
itself. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Epietle  of  St,  Bamahas. 
Including  a  Discussion  of  its  Date  and 
Authorship.  By  the  Rev.  William  Cun- 
]  KiKOHAX.  Togetlier  with  the  Greek  Text, 
the  Latin  Version,  and  a  new  English  Trans- 
lation and  Commentary.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that,  however 
worthless  as  historical  authorities,  the  Apoc- 
ryphal New  Testament  books  have  great  in- 
terest and  value  as  reflecting  the  life  of  their 
times ;  and  now  and  then  special  circum- 
stances concur  which  enhance  this  interest. 
The  early  Church  made  large  use  of  them,  as 
did  the  Jesuit  and  Anglican  writers  of  the 
period  followhiffthe  Council  of  Trent.  Spe- 
cial interest  in  them  seems  reviving  once  more 
amid  the  antiquarian  controversies  of  our  own 
day.  The  discovery  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
of  the  entire  Greek  original  of  the  £pistl«  of 
Barnabas  has  made  it  specially  prominent 
just  now,  and  its  quotation  as  genuine  by  so 
many  patristic  authorities — Clement  Alexan- 
drinus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  otbem 
— ffives  it  a  kind  of  superior  claim  to  oon- 
sioeration. 

Not  contented  therefore  with  the  investiga- 
tions of  Pearson,  Hefele,  Donaldson,  and  oth- 
ers, Mr.  Cunningham  has  devoted  this  little 
volume — ^the  expansion  of  a  prize  essay — to 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  its  character 
and  claims.  Mr.  Cunningham  thinks  that  its 
date  cannot  be  later  than  the  time  of  Vei^pa- 
sian  or  soon  after  ;  that  it  was  written  by  a 
Gentile  of  the  Alexandrine  school ;  that  it  is 
not  Pauline  in  its  theology,  and  is  more  Ju- 
daic than  Paul  was.  It  is  somewhat  confused 
in  its  doctrinal  teaching,  although  it  holds 
distinctly  and  firmly  by  the  divuity  of  our 
Lord,  It  is  silent  respecting  the  Atonemeiit 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  study  of  the  work 
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is  interesting,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  has  said 
about  it  well  and  carefullj  all  that  needs  to 
be  or  can  be  said. 

Stvdia  JSaera.  Commentaries  on  the  Intro- 
ductory Verses  of  &t.  John's  Gospel,  and 
on  a  Portion  of  8t.  PauPs  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  With  other  Theological  Papers. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Ksblb,  M.A.  James 
Parker  and  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  commentary  on  the  first 
fifteen  verses  of  John's  Gospel,  and  on  the 
first  six  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, this  volume  contains  a  catena  of  scrip- 
tural and  patristic  quotations  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Procession  of  the  tloly  Ghost,  analyses 
of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  annotations  on  the 
Greek  text  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  printed  from  an  annotated 
Greek  Testament  used  by  Mr.  Keble  in  early 
life.  The  whole  of  the  latter  would  fill  some 
five  hundred  pages.  The  portion  here  print- 
ed is  ^ven  simply  as  a  specimen  of  his  con- 
scientious study.  The  most  valuable  section 
of  the  volume  is  the  commentary  on  John, 
which,  while  proceeding  on  a  basis  of  ^trict 
exegetical  scholarship,  is  weighty  with  pro- 
found spiritual  thought  and  luminous  with 
keen  spiritual  penetration,  reminding  us  of 
the  richness  of  patristic  or  Puritanical  divin- 
ity. All  that  Mr.  Keble  did  was  rich  in  spir- 
itual suggestion,  although  he  often  permitted 
himself  to  be  led  into  profitless  metaphysical 
and  ecclesiastical  discussion.  Not  only  will 
his  disciples  cherish  these  fragments  of  his 
desk,  but  all  devout  students  of  the  New 
Testament  will  value  them. 

Religion  in  China  :  cantaining  a  Brief  Account 
of  the  Three  Bdigions  of  the  Chinese.  With 
Observations  on  the  Prospects  of  Christian 
Conversion  among  that  People.  By  Joseph 
Edkins,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Triibner 
and  Co. 

Dr.  Edkins  has  taken  high  rank  as  a  Chi- 
nese scholar  among  the  missionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  ¥rith  liis  fel- 
low-missionary, 'Professor  Legge,  may  now 
fairly  be  regarded  as  among  the  first  authori- 
ties on  Chi^se  reli^n  and  language.  The 
work,  of  which  this  is  the  second  edition,  was 
first  published  twenty  years  ago.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  in  the  light  of  the  larger 
knowledge  which  twenty  more  'years  of  resi- 
dency and  study  in  China  have  given,  and 
four  additional  chapters,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  imperial  worship,  and  of  a  tour  to 
Woo-tai-shan,  have  been  added.  Dr.  Ed- 
kins's  strength  lies  in  philology  and  philoso- 
phy, rather  than  in  description  or  narrative ; 
and  we  know  not  where  a  better  account 
could  be  obtained  of  the  indigenous  religious 
growths  of  Confucianism  and  early  Taouism, 
and  of  the  Buddhism  which  haa  been  engraf  t- 
'ed  upon  the  former.  These  are  the  *•  three 
religions '  of  China,  the  ethical  system  of 
Confucius,  the  materiaHsm  of  Taouism,  and 
the  mysticism  of  SakyarmnnL  One  striking 
thing  is  the  failure  of  ethical  Corfucianism  to 


make  the  Chinese  moral — ^moral  ideas  without 
dynamic  force  are  inadequate.  Dr.  E^ins  is 
hopeful  about  the  future  of  Christianity  in 
Chma.  Many  interesting  facts  and  indica- 
tions in  support  of  this  forecast  are  given. 
The  ratio  of  progress  is  largely  increasing, 
and  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  moral  power 
of  Christianity  makes  itself  felt.  The  pub- 
lishers have  done  well  to  make  this  very  in- 
structive and  able  book  one  of  the  series 
which  constitutes  their  philosophical  library. 

« 

Boeton  Monday  Lectures.  On  Scepticism,  Bio- 
logy, Transcendentalism,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook.  Second  Series.  R.  D.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Cook's  lectures  at  Boston  have  become 
almost  as  institutional  and  famous  as  Mr. 
Beecher's  preachings  at  Brooklyn.  They  are 
unique  in  character,  and  occupy  a  distinct 
place  in  the  literature  of  Christian  Apologet- 
ics. They  are  platform  criticism  on  the  phil- 
osophical and  materialistic  sceptical  theories 
of  the  day.  They  deal  with  the  dead  and  the 
living,  with  scientists  as  well  as  theologians, 
with  Theodore  Parker,  Matthew  Arnold,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndale, 
HflBckel,  Darwin,  Helmholtz,  Wundt,  and 
Lotze,  and  almost  every  other  name  known  to 
modem  speculation.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  man  of 
wide  reading,  tenacious  memory,  acute  dis- 
crimination, and  great  power  of  popular  expo- 
sition. Nothing  deters  him.  lie  plunges  in 
medioB  rea,  however  abstruse  the  speculation, 
and  his  vigour  and*fire  carry  all  before  them. 
He  seems  equally  at  home, whatever  the '  ology' 
in  question  :  at  any  rate  he  knows  enough  to 
be  a  keen  critic,  and  to  find  out  weak  places 
in  materialistic  armour.  '.  He  is  very  eloquent, 
with  the  eloquence  of  earnest  meanings,  and 
does  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion. We  could  not  recommend  youn^  men 
to  learn  from  him  their  science  or  their  phi- 
losophy ;  for  he  often  errs  and  oftener  exag- 
gerates ;  he  is  not  always  fair,  and  necessarily 
touches  only  certain  aspects  of  things.  His 
errors  and  partialities,  however,  do  not  often 
affect  the  substantial  force  of  his  criticisms, 
and  his  use  is  in  the  suggestiveness  of  his  de- 
murs and  judgments.  His  acuteness  will 
often  put  upon  the  right  track  more  exsct 
thinkers  than  himself.  He  has  an  intuitive 
genius  for  pricking  wind-bags,  and  for  reduc- 
mg  over-sanguine  and  exaggerated  hypothe- 
ses to  their  exact  value.  He  has  called  a  halt 
in  many  an  impetuous  march  of  science,  and 
exposed  a  fundamental  fallacy  in  many  a  tri- 
umphant arguments  The  drawback  is  that 
while  he  may  influence  onlookers,  his  some- 
what random  rhetoric  and  inexact  statements 
cannot  but  unfavourably  affect  his  direct  op- 
ponents. It  is  hardly  in  human  nature  that 
they  should  pass  by  his  errors  or  misrepre- 
sentations, and  give  dispassionate  considera- 
tion to  his  solid  objections.  Sometimes  he 
seems  to  find  his  way  to  his  conclusions,  if 
not  to  his  premisses,  by  the  process  of  discus- 
sion, solmtur  aTnbulando,  and  makes  discover- 
ies which  are  more  to  the  credit  of  his  cour- 
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age  than  of  his  discretion.  Hardly  indeed 
is  it  possible  for  him  to  have  a  very  close 
acquaintance  with  the  various  great  thinkers 
whose  names  he  cites.  He  is  not  in  himself 
an  Bcademj  of  sciences.  Mr.  Cook,  in  fact, 
performs  guerilla  service  in  the  warfare  with 
mfidelity.  His  methods  are  not  always  regu- 
lar, nor  his  tactics  according  to  rule.  He  is 
not  very  nice  in  his  weapons  nor  very  dis- 
criminating in  his  attacks.  But  he  does 
serious  damage  to  those  whom  he  assails — 
damage  of  which  he  himself  does  not  always 
see  the  extent  or  the  conseauences,  but  which 
may  save  many  homesteaos  and  many  lives 
by  their  disablement,  and  may  help  tne  suc- 
cess of  more  scientific  warfare. 

Th^  Christian  Creed :  iU  Tlteory  and  Practice. 
With  a  Preface  on  some  Present  Dangers  of 
the  English  Church.  By  the  Rev.  SxAiOiEY 
Lbathes,  M.A.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Leathes  deals  chiefly  with 
the  development  of  Sacramentarianism  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  magnitude  and  peril 
of  which  he  does  not  exaggerate.  We  accord 
also  with  both  the  eqmty  and  the  necessity 
of  his  dictum.  ^Let  us  cast  it  out.*  No 
Church  can  permit  its  own  dogmatic  basis  to 
be  undennined  or  compromised  by  either  su- 
perstition or  unbelief.  There  is  no  intoler- 
ance in  this.  The  intolerance  is  in  Uie  intru- 
sion of  men  who,  ref  uong  to  accept  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  a  giv^i  Church,  claim 
positions  within  it,  and  whatever  advantage 
and  influence  that  gives  them  for  propagating 
their  treason  to  it.  Every.Church  has  a  right 
to  say,'  If  you  cannot  accept  our  platform, 
common  honesty  demands  that  you  do  not 
claim  our  prerogatives.  The.  practical  difli- 
culty  is  in  enforcing  J^his  by  any  kind  of  legis- 
lation. The  doubtful  and  contradictory  stand- 
ards of  the  Established  Church  give  coun- 
tenance to  almost  any  fonn  of  doctrfaie,  cer^ 
tainly  to  some  of  the  most  charaeteristic  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  equally  certain  that  its  raimm 
d*itre  js  a  protest  against  the  very  doctrines 
of  Rome  which  some  of  its  formularies  coun- 
tenance. The  lamentable  thin^  is  the  lack 
in  so  many  good  men  of  the  sentiment  of  hon- 
our, which  would  impel  withdrawal  when  the 
basis  of  agreement  was  consciously  left.  It 
goes  ill  with  a  Church  when  moral  obliga- 
tion is  limited  to  legal  possibility.  Mr. 
Leathes  rightly  judges  that  only  intelligent 
processes  of  understimding  and  belief  can  suc- 
cessfully oppose  the  errors  of  sacramentarian- 
ism on  the  one  side  and  of  rituaUsm  on  the 
other.  No  man  can  be  coerced  into  convic- 
tion. The  only  weapon  against  misbelief  is 
truth,  the  only  field  of  waiSare  the  domain  of 
argument.  At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  that  when  a  man  has  departed  from 
the  platform  of  a  Church  he  should  be  de- 
prived of  its  emoluments.  This  is  not  either 
persecution  of  the  man  or  intolerance  of  his 
opinions.  It  is  simply  recognizing  his  inabil- 
ity to  comply  with  specified  conditions  of  en- 
dowment. His  opinion  may  be  true,  and  that 
of  his  Church  false  :  this  inakes  no  difEerence 


in  the  equity  of  his  deposition.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  truth  of  doctrine,  but  •  simply 
of  agreement  in  doctrine.  Nonconfonmsts 
who  could  not  agree  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Established  Church  acted  as  all  honourable 
men  should, — they  abandoned  its  communion 
and  emoluments.  They  did  not  feel  justified 
in  remaining  in  the  Church,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  its  ref omL  This  battle  is  ever 
better  fought  without,  on  an  unequivocal  plat- 
form of  mdependent  conviction.  Nothing 
hinders  a  gooa  cause  more,  or  is  more  humih- 
ating,  than  the  lack  of  a  sentiment  of  hi^h 
honour  in  respect  of  conformity.  Nothing  is 
baser  than  to  remain  within  a  Church  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  conforming  its  doctrine  to 
our  dMerent  convictions.  Mr.  Leathes*  ser- 
mons are  on  the  clauses  of  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  discussions  he  hss  oc- 
casion to  touch  on  almost  all  the  vital  points 
of  religious  belief.  We  often,  however,  feel 
disappointment  that  he  does  not  more  direct- 
ly meet  the  forms  of  modem  qnestioxting, 
Santheism,  evolution,  immortality,  eternal 
uration  of  evil,  a  second  probation,  &€. 
These  are  in  the  air,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
state  truths  related  to  them  in  x>lder  and  nor- 
mal forms.  This  Mr.  Leathes  does  with 
much  reverent  freedom  and  reasonableness, 
and  in  a  very  intelligent  and  suggestive  way, 
but  we  wish  that  he  had  discussea  them  with 
more  frequent  and  direct  reference  to  modem 
forms  of  objection  and  difficulty.  We' must 
content  ourselves  with  this  general  reference, 
and  forbear  the  discussion  of  special  instances. 

Grounds  of  Christian  Hope.  A  Sketch  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  By  Stajilet 
Leathes,  M.A.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  two  great  propositions  which  Professor 
Leathes  sets  himself  to  demonstrate  are  the 
unique  character  of  the  literature  upon  which 
Christianity  rests,  involving  its  supernatural 
origin  and  authority ;  and  the  unique  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ,  involving  His  supematu- 
rid  incarnation  and  mission.  These  proposi- 
tions establish  presumptively  the  cUums  of 
Christianity  to  be  a  supernatural  religious  rev- 
elation from  €k>d.  In  conducting  his  argu- 
ment. Professor  Leathes  compares  the  Chris- 
tian claim  with  the  claims  of  other  religions, 
adduces  with  sufiknent  fulness  the  details  of 
the  positive  evidence,  and  reaches  his  oondo- 
rions  with  careful  and  conscientious  reserve- 
in  no  instance  affirming  or  ]»esuming  more 
than  the  evidence  warrants.  This  alpo  is 
mainly  an  argument  from  internal  evidence, 
and  in  compass  and  ability,  wMle  necessarily 
suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  it  is  valua- 
ble and  unanswerable. 

The  Iteligious  Feeling.     A  Study  for  Faith. 

By  Newman  Smtth.     Sampson  Low  and 

Co. 

The  thoughts  which  give  its  value  to  this 
little  work  are  not  new,  but  they  are  here  so' 
arranged  and  applied  as  to  open  up  for  us 
fresh  points  of  view  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  present  stage  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  m  their  relation  to  religion.    In  his  pre- 
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face  the  author — in  perfect  accordance  with 
what  we  have  just  stated — speaks  of  his  book 
as  exemplifying  ^  a  slight  departure  .from  the 
usual  forms  in  which  the  evidences  of  faith 
are  presented.^  He  has  been  influenced  by 
German  idealism  and  English  positivism,  and 
in  the  study  of  modem  German  thought  the 
ideas  arose  in  his  mind  which  ^  enabled  his 
Own.  faith  to  survive/  and  which  have  since 
been  found  useful  in  arresting  scepticism  in 
others  perplexed  with  'unwilling  doubts.' 
The  foundation  upon  which  the  present  super- 
structure has  been  built  up  is  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence  which  Schleiermacher 
was  the  first  fully  to  set  forth  as  of  the  essence 
of  religion.  This  feeling  is  not  a  result  of 
logic  or  a  creation  of  our  thinking,  but  pre- 
cedes all  our  thinking  as  the  fundamental  con- 
dition of  our  whole  mental  organization. 
There  is  a  strict  analogy  between  the  way  in 
which  we  come  to  know  the  external  world 
through  the  rudiments  of  sensation  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  recognize  and  realize  the 
Divine  presence  in  and  through  the  higher 
feeling  of  our  spirits.  This  feeling  is  the 
property  of  man  as  man,  and  hence  religion 
IS  universal,  although  it  is  possible  so  to  train 
and  develop  one^s  nature  as  to  deaden  the 
or^n  of  faith,  and  thus  shut  out  from  our 
view  realities  which  are  nearer  to  us  than 
even  an  external  world.  The  manifestation 
of  this  feeling  of  dependence  is  not  at  first 
complicated  by  moral  or  ethical  elements,  but 
these  are  afterwards  found  to  be  inseparably 
intertwined  witb  it,  so  that  the  growth  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
of  the  idea  of  God  is  associated  with  the  idea 
of  that  moral  order  of  which  He  is  the  source. 
The  spiritual  x)erceptions  that  are  evolved  in 
and  with  the  growth  of  our  sense  of  depend- 
ence provide  materials  for  Reason,  which  by 
Reason  are  woven  into  conceptions.  But  on 
that  account  Reason  has  no  more  created  in 
the  human  mind  the  idea  of  Gk)d  than  it  has 
created  the  belief  that  we  are  sons  and  have 
fathers.  *  We  exist  in  relationship  to  the  Fa- 
ther. We  come  to  ourselves  in  this  Divine 
kinship.  It  is  the  truth  of  life  into  which  we 
are  born,  and  as  the  eye  does  not  make  the 
light  in  which  it  sees,  neither  does  Reason 
make  the  Truth  in  which  it  begins  to  distin- 
guish realities.'  The  religious  consciousness 
IS  a  historical  growth  which  step  by  step 
evolves  the  elements  that  lay  latent  within  it, 
but  which  it  never  could  have  constructed  if 
the  materials  had  not  been  there.  The  pro- 
cess originates  from  the  vague  feelings  of  fear 
and  wonder,  but  these  are  left  behmd  as  the 
knowledge  of  God  grows  from  less  to,  more, 
until  in  the  intuitions  into  which  the  relig- 
ious feeling  develops  we  have  a  fuller  measure 
of  the  reality. 

There  is  room,  therefore,  for  growth  and 
progress  in  theology,  because  theology*  rests 
upon  our  knowledge  of  G^d,  whom  men  ^fed 
•  after,  if  haply  they  mAjfind  him.'  And  that 
later  product  of  modern  thought,  the  idea  of 
evolution,  will  be  found  to  be  in  harmony 
with  and  to  throw  light  upon  our  understand- 
ing of  Divine  things.     We  cannot  follow  Mr. 


Newman  Smyth  farther,  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  thoughtful 
little  work,  which  will  repay  careful  study. 

The  Hutary  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingiem,  or  of 
the  so-ealled  Gaelic  and  Apostolie  Ohurch. 
By  Edwabd  Millbr,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Butler's 
Harston.  Two  Vols.  C.  Eegan  Paul  and 
Co. 

It  is  curiously  significant  that  any  one  not 
an  Irvingite  should  deem  it  worth  while  to 
write  two  bulky  volumes  in  polemical  exposi- 
tion of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Irvingism. 
It  is  one  thing  to  combat  a  mischievous  delu- 
sion when  it  is  in  course  of  development,  so 
as  to  save  from  its  folly  and  loss  as  many  as 
possible  :  it  is  another  thing,  after  fifty  years 
of  failure,  to  enter  upon  a  serious  refutation 
of  it. 

Every  form  of  life  is  liable  to  fanatical  ab- 
errations, neither  politics  nor  science  except- 
ed, but  especially  relipous  life,  which  has  its 
mystical  aberrations  m  such  movements  as 
Swedenborgianism,  its  ethical  aberrations  in 
Mormonism,  its  ritual  aberrations  in  the  ten- 
dency so  named,  its  hierarchical  aberrations  in 
AngUcanism,  and  its  millenarian  aberrations 
in  many  forms.  Irvingism  combines  many  of 
them.  Its  apostles  and  prophets  represent  a 
hierarchy  of  the  loftiest  pretensions  ;  its  rit- 
ual, sacramentarianism,  and  confession  vie 
with  those  of  the  Anglican  or  of  Rome ; 
while  its  expectation  of  the  Second  Advent, 
often,  alas,  disappointed  during  these  fifty 
years,  are  strenuous  as  those  of  the  most 
ardent  millenarian.  *•  What  do  you  mean  by 
the  Second  Advent  2 '  was  asked  of  a  young 
Oxford  believer.  *Why  just  this.  I  have 
asked  you  to  breakfast  to-morrow  momiag, 
and  it  is  more  than  prq^able  that  when  you 
knock  at  the  door  there  may  be  no  one  to  an- 
swer or  receive  you ;  for  we  may  all  have  been 
called  away  in  the  night,  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air.'  The  chief  religious  exercises  of  the 
sect  are  not  the  culture  of  the  spiritual  life, 
or  evangeUcfld  missions  to  the  sinful,  but  ^  re- 
hearsing for  the  kingdom.'  Christ  is  less 
prominent  than  apostles,  the  religious  life 
than  dispensational  wonders.  Mr.  Miller  esti- 
mates that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  not  more 
than  five  thousand  seven  hundred  adherents, 
while  all  the  world  over  they  do  not  number 
more  than  ten  or  eleven  thousand.  Why  then 
should  he  write  so  big  a'book  in  solemn  refu- 
tation, and  with  such  nervous  apprehension, 
and  with  his  own  Church  of  England  as  the 
standard  and  test  to  which  all  the  pretensions 
of  Irvingism  are  to  be  brought  ?  We  venture 
to  say  that  not  a  Protestant  Nonconformist 
could  be  found  who  would  have  the  serious 
patience  to  write  such  a  book,  or  the  serious 
apprehension  to  feel  it  necessary.  Most  sensi- 
ble people  regard  Irvingism  as  relegated  to 
the  Museum  of  Theological  Patents,  a  phe- 
nomenon curious  rather  than  practicBil.  Mr. 
Miller  seems  to  feel  about  it  as  some  of  his 
brethren  feel  about  Plymouth  Brethrenibm, 
as  if  it  especially  imperilled  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  we  suppose  it  is  true  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  converts  of  either  are  made  from 
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Episcopacy  which  is  suggestive  of  a  good 
deal. 

Here,  however,  we  have  two  bulky  polemi- 
cal volumes,  one  devoted  to  a  careful  history 
of  the  movement,  the  other  to  a  serious  refu- 
tation of  its  doctrines.  For  those  who  care 
for  either,  the  book  will  be  a  sufficient  record 
and  armoury.  Most  people,  however,  will  be 
contented  with  Mrs.  Oliphant^s  life  of  Irving 
himself,  although,  as  Ms,  Miller  shows,  Irv- 
ing can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Irvingism.  Mr.  Miller  is  not  very  orderly  in 
his  arrangement,  and  his  constant  interjection 
of  points  of  refutation  fidgets  the  reader.  His 
book,  however,  may  take  its  place  as  the  re- 
cord of  one  of  the  curious  religious  move- 
ments of  our  time,  belonging  to  the  category 
of  that  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  the  Ana- 
baptists, and  many  more,  of  which  every  age 
furnishes  some  specimen. 

The  ForegUavM  of  Christianity,  An  Essay  on 
the  Religious  History  of  Anti(juity.  By 
Charles  REirroN  Scott.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

This  is  an  amiable  book,  written  by  one  whp 
we  should  say  is  an  amiable  writer.  In  the 
preface  he  tells  us  it  is  bis  ambition  to  supple- 
ment the  late  Mr.  Maurice^ s  teaching  on  ^  The 
Religions  of  the  World,'  and  that  is  a  task 
for  which  recent  researches  in  many  spheres, 
and  the  advances  made  by  the  science  of  re- 
ligion, have  paved  the  way.  But  we  doubt  if 
the  progress  will  be  made  by  following  on  the 
lines  adopted  by  this  writer,  or  if  he  has  ever 
really  tmderstood  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
Mr.  Maurice.  The  remarks  which  bo  to  imike 
up  this  work  are,  for  the  most  part,  all  very  true 
and  interesting  in  their  way  ;  but  they  are  all 
of  them  sufficiently  familiar  already,  even  in 
the  connection  in  which  they  are  placed  be- 
fore  us  here.  That  Christianity  harmoniEes, 
and  alone  explains,  all  the  scattered  gleams 
of  truth  that  shone  in  the  world  before  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  in  ^  the  fulness  of  time, ' 
and  that  it  gathers  into  a  focus  all  tlie  moral 
and  spiritual  truths  which  man  has  ever 
dreamt  of  in  his  philosophies,  is  a  truth  so 
frequently  repeated  as  to  have  become  com- 
mon-place. But  neither  Mr.  Maurice  nor  any 
one  who  has  drunk  deeply  of  his  spirit  would 
find  the  fulfilment  of  the  '  broken  lighta '  that 
pointed  onwards  to  tJie  one  Person  in  whom 
truth  is  reconciled  in  any  mere  system  of  doc- 
trinal dogmas,  but  rather  in  the  living  Person 
of  Christ  and  the  economy  of  Christian  life 
which  He  founded.  Mr.  Scott,  with  his  ami- 
able feelings,  sometimes  puts  the  outward 
order  for  the  inward  spirit  and  essence.  He 
shows  this  in  his  treatment  of  doctrines,  but 
much  more  in  his  treatment  of  the  clerical 
order.  When  a  man  on  a  presumed  basis  of 
induction  from  what  is  to  be  *found  in  civil- 
ized countries  in  our  own  day  attributes  to  the 
*  clerical  order '  a  *  divinely  appointed  •  edu- 
cational function,  he  either  talks  widely  and 
at  random,  or  ho  is  the  intellectual  slave  of  a 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  system.  Certainly 
he  can  have  few  bonds  of  sympathy  with 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice.    The  multipUca- 


tion  of  books  without  backbones,  and  offering 
a  show  of  feeble  and  flaccid  eclecticism  in 
place  of  thought,  is  not  to  be  encounsed. 
To  talk  of  the  Board  Schools  of  England  as 
'atheist  schools,'  would  not  have  been  very 
much  in  Mr.  Maurice's  way. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Clergj^man,    By  Johh  C. 
MiLLSB,  D.D.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Canon  Millcr^s  letters  will  commend  them- 
selves not  more  by  their  pertinence  and  wis- 
dom than  by  their  rare  combination  of  long 
experience  with  brotherly  suggestion  and  the 
absence  of  all  assumption.  The  writer  real- 
izes very  vividly  the  heart  of  a  young  minister 
in  its  sensitiveness  as  well  as  in  its  solicitudes. 
Experience  sometimes  brings  a  certain  callous- 
ness, and.  generates  an  unconscious  dogma- 
tism, so  that  in  charges  and  in  manuals  aged 
ministers  speak  to  young  ones  ex  cathedrd — as 
if  they  were  in  possession  of  assured  wisdom, 
and  unouestionably  equal  to  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities from  which  their  younger  breth- 
ren shrink.  Canon  Miller  is  entirely  removed 
from  this.  His  long  experience  of  minbterial 
work  has  only  decpenea  his  trembling  sense 
of  its  responsibilities,  and  while  he  speaks 
with  the  wisdom  that  rightly-used  experience 
gives,  he  speaks  also  with  a  gentleness,  al- 
most a  diffiaence,  that  must  win  a  ready  con- 
fidence. His  letters  embrace  the  usual  range 
of  homiletics.  They  are  sagacious  in  their 
suggestions  concerning  the  different  depart- 
ments of  a  minister's  work„and  will  be  use- 
ful to  ministers  of  other  Churches  besides  his 
own,  allowance  being  made  for  two  or  three 
distinctive  questions — *  Surplice  Duty,'  for 
example  ;  and  yet  read  as  *  an  allegory,'  the 
exhortation  concerning  '  clean  surplices  '  and 
perfunctory  offices  may  have  its  meaning. 
Clergymen  may  not  l>e  the  only  ministers 
needinff  Canon  Miller's  homely  advice, '  Avoid 
clerical  flunkeyism. ' 

7^  Origin  and  Detelopment  of  Religious  Belief. 
By  8.  Barino-Gould,  M.  A.  In  Two  Parts. 
Polytheism,  and  Monotheism,  and  Chris- 
tianity.   Rivingtons. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  somewhat  cnrimn 
book.  We  reviewed  the  first  volume  (and 
first  part)  on  Heathenism  and  Monotheism 
when  it  appeared,  and  since  then  the  second 
part,  devoted  to  Christianity,  has  been  given 
to  the  worid.  The  two  together  are  now 
brought  out  as  a  smaller  and  cheaper  edition, 
and  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  shows 
us  the  light  in  which  his  enterprise  is  regard- 
ed by  the  author.  He  there  explains  that  the 
line  of  thought  he  has  applied,  first  to  Heath- 
enism (or  Pol^eism  as  ne  now  calls  it)  and 
then  to  Christianity,  is  regarded  by  him  as  in 
the  nature  of  evidence  of  Ihe  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  time  for  historical  evidence  is 
over,  he  says,  and  the  Church  of  the  future 
most  establish  its  claims  on  the  revelation 
that  is  in  our  own  nature.  Not  that  the  rev- 
elation in  Christianity  is  superfluous.  80  far 
from  that,  the  author  maintains  stoutly  that 
Ohristlanity  is  the  ^  absolute  religion  ; '  hot 
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just  because  it  is  that  it  must  meet  and  satisfy 
the  instincts  and  tendencies  which  God  has 
impfamted  in  our  nature.     Before  we  can  put 
the  matter  to  the  test  we  must  first  find  what 
those  religious  instincts  and  tendencies  of 
mankind  are.     This  Mr.   Baring-Gould  en- 
deavours to  do  in  the  first  part  of  his  work, 
and  in  the  second  he  proceeds  to  show  how 
Christianity  does  meet  and  satisfy  these  wants 
and  tendencies.     We  found  traces  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  influence  of  Gomte,  the  second 
shows  very  marked  traces  of   Hegel.    Mr. 
Baring-Gould's  characteristic  in  this  work  is 
that  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  abstract 
in  thought  and  the  concrete  in  historical  ex- 
istence and  revelation,  and  that  he  does  this 
by  an  appeal  to  reason.     Hence, the  whole 
spirit  and  process  of  his  demonstration  is 
Hegelian.     But  that  is  only  one  side  of  it. 
On  the  other  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to- 
wards exalting  the  authoritative  elements  in 
tradition,  and  peculiar  ideas  about  sacrifice 
lead  to  strange  sacramentarian  notions.     We 
are  not,  therefore,  so  astonished  as  we  might 
otherwise  have  been  to  find  him  drifted  to 
very  high  Anglican  ground,  and,  as  a  devout 
Anglican,  denouncmg  the  union  of  Church 
and  State.     The  book,  it  will  thus  be  seen, 
takes  a  very  wide  range  and  embraces  a  great 
diversity  of  topics.     There  is  much  in  it  that 
is  ingenious,  many  things  that  are  even  orig- 
inal, and  the  writer  has,  to  our  thinking,  got 
hold  of  a  true  idea,  though  he  works  it  out 
too  fancifully.    Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  sat- 
isfying book.     The  critical  faculty  is  through- 
out kept  on  the  stretch,  and  the  development 
of  the  constructive  and  purely  rational  stunts 
the  receptive  and  religious.     It  is  narrated  of 
the  German  philosopher  Fichte,  when  he  was 
in  the  pride  of  his  Wissenschaftslehre,  and 
expounaing  its  principles-r-according  to  which 
all  things  were  accounted  lor  by  the  JBffo — ^to 
rapt  audiences  at  Jena,  that  on  one  occasion 
he  announced  the  subject  of  his  next  lecture 
in  the  blasphemous  terms,  *  To-morrow,  gen- 
tlemen, I  will  create  God. '    Mr.  Baring-Gould 
is  too  anxious  to  '  create  '  his  objects  of  wor- 
ship,   and  the   '  antinomy '  of  worship  and 
self-construction  is,   we  see,  not   so   easily 
reconciled  as  some  of  the  'antinomies'  he 
deals  with.    It  was  hard  to  avoid  reflecting, 
as  we  read  his  rationalizing  expositions  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Personality  of  God,  that 
where  there  is  actual  reMgious  experience — 
where  the  life  of  Christ  is  actually  Ihed — 
these   ingenious   and  fanciful  constructions 
will  be  superfluous,  and  where  there  is  not 
that  experience  they  will  never  supply  it. 
As  evidence,  the  historical  testimony  is  to  be 
preferred  yet. 

Christian  Polities,  A  Study  of  the  Principles 
of  Politics  according  to  the  New  Testament. 
By  the  Kev.  Julius  Lloyd,  M.A.  Greorge 
Bell  and  Sons. 

This  little  book  contains  what  is  evidently 
a  series  of  sermons,  preached  by  the  author, 
.  who  is  incumbent  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  Greenock,  to  his  congregation.     Al- 
though the  subjects  are  as  varied  as  the  texts, 


they  are  all  connected  together  by  a  unity  of 
relation  to  a  common  centre.  The  Christian 
commonwealth,  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of 
a  Christian  society  on  earth,  and  therefore  the 
relations  in  which  the  Church  stands  to  the 
world  and  is  related  to  the  State,  is  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  whole  of  the  sermons.  Each 
of  them  is  therefore  illustrative  of  some  spe- 
cial j^hase  of  what  may  be  called  *  Christian 
Politics. '  Mr.  Lloyd  writes  with  point  and 
clearness,  and  is  evidently  familiar  with  the 
thoughts  of  his  own  time.  We  may  not  al- 
ways be  able  to  agree  with  his  views,  but  his 
style  is  as  clear  as  his  matter. 

6ERMO^'8. 

Sermons,  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  late 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Revised  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Forster.  Six  kVols. 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  The  republica- 
tion of  these  famous  sermons,  with  their  re- 
spective prefaces  and  introductions,  recalls 
some  of  the  impressions  made  upon  us  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  very  name  of  Arnold 
was  a  talisman,  when  the  healthy  stimulating 
atmosphere  that  he  breathed  around  him  pro- 
vided counteractive  remedies  for  the  sick- 
ening miasma  of  Tractarian  theology,  and 
braced  the  minds  of  men  to  discern  ttie  eter- 
nal truth  of  God,  ^nd  to  submit  on  lower 
grounds,' but  yet  to  submit  to  the  law  and 
order  of  society.  There  was  not  pessimism 
in  Arnold,  no  morbid  craving  after  the  im- 
possible, no  raking  in  the  pool  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centmies  for  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness. He  was  fearless  and  large-hearted  and 
sympathetic.  He  knew  his  own  position 
quite  as  clearly  as  Mr.  Percival  or  Dr.  New- 
man did  his,  and  his  principles  of  criticism 
were  applied  with  reverence  equal  to  theirs. 
There  are  few  of  the  old  pamphlets  or  tracts 
of  the  controversy  better  worth  a  reperusal 
than  the  preface  to  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
series  now  before  us,  in  which  Dr.  Arnold  ex- 
poses the  entire  design  of  the  Tractarian  par- 
ty, viz.,  to  lift  the  Frankenstein  of  Apostolic 
Succession  in  the  Church  of  England  upon  its 
legs  again,  and  then  to  galvanize  it  into  activ- 
ity, and  to  represent  the  grace  of  God  as  de- 
pendent on  the  administration  of  sacraments 
by  those  bishops  and  presbyters  who  believe 
themselves  to  possess  the  true  succession. 
Dr.  Arnold  entirely  refutes  the  theory,  even 
on  the  ground  taken  by  his  opponents.  The 
first  four  volumes  were  published  by  Dr. 
Arnold  himself;  the  [last  two  were  post- 
humous, selected  from  his  MSS.  by  Mrs. 
Arnold  and  Dr.  Stanley.  They  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  marvellous  influence  of  the  man 
upon  the  remarkable  audience  to  which  for 
the  most  part  they  were  addressed.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  described  the  thrilling  effect  of 
these  Sunday  afternoon  sermons  in  the  old 
chapel  at  Rugby  School,  where  the  great 
preacher  brought  all  the  force  of  his  nature 
and  his  large  experience  of  life  to  bear  upon 
the  conscience  of  boys  ;  where  he  kinmed 
their  enthusiasm  for  righteotisness,  and  ex- 
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posed  the  meanness  and  selfishness  which  are 
fostered  in  hearts  that  refuse  the  light  which 
Christ^  8  life  and  sacrifice  pour  upon  our  du> 
ties  and  our  destinies.  It  was  a  new  kind  of 
preaching  in  those  days.  Texts  striking  and 
full  of  meaning  were  selected.  Arnold  did  not 
manipulate  or  *  divide '  them  into  topics,  or 
set  himself  to  answer  every  objection  wldch 
might  be  raised  to  the  doctrine  or  the  his- 
tory, but  he  rushed  to  the  real  lesson,  the 
practical  principle  underlying  the  Divine 
word.  Sometimes  from  a  text  he  would 
draw  as  from  a  quiver  a  whole  shower  of 
arrows,  which  he  shot  home  to  the  heart  and 
conscience.  Still  there  was  nothing  morbid 
and  no  cant  of  a  higher  strain  of  sentiment 
than  he  was  likely  to  find  in  his  school.  His 
mind  was  alive  to  the  most  subtle  phases  of 
historic  criticism  then  popular  in  Germany — 
he  did  not  always  seem  to  think  that  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  on  which  he  comment- 
ed had  'much  to  do  with  the  reason  of  its 
presence  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  volume  of 
sermons  which  contains  his  celebrated  dis- 
course on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  con- 
sists of  strong,  masculine  treatment  of  nearly 
all  the  most  difiicult  historical  puzzles  and 
perplexing  passages  of  Scripture,  and  he  re- 
vealed ereat  moral  power  in  his  method  of 
lifting  them  above  pettifogging  objections,  of 
disdamin^  frivolous  assault  on  their  value,  by 
driving  uieir  practical  lesson  home  on  the 
world,  the  Church,  the  school,  the  home. 
We  see  perpetually  emerging  his  strong  pas- 
sion for  the  theory  of  the  relation  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  nay,  rather  the  Divine 
union  and  ultimate  identity  of  the  two.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  W.  E.  Fors- 
ter  for  her  able  discharge  of  her  filial  task, 
and  believe  that  this  attractive  edition  of  her 
father*  s  sermons  will  prevent  the  present  gen- 
eration from  losing  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
\  noblest,  holiest,  purest,   healthiest  teachers 

*^f  the  present  century. I%e  Fight  of  Faith, 

Pennons  Preached  on  various  Occasions.  By 
t.\e  Bev.  STOFf^OHD  A.  Bbooke,  M.A.  Sec- 
oiM  Edition.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) 
Tl^  ^  sheer  intellectual  force,  and  fearless  hu- 
ms-^, breadth  and  sympathy  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
wili\always  secure  for  his  productions  a  re- 
specif ul.  and  appreciating  perusaL  He  has 
always  oscillated  between  the  religious 
preacher  and  the  social  or  literary  lecturer, 
and,  as  indicated  in  this  volume,  the  latter 
increasingly  predominates  over  the  former. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  topics  selected  are 
exceptional.  The  religious  teacher  cannot 
advance  tpo  far  into  any  domain  of  life.  No 
distinction  is  more  pernicious  than  that  be- 
tween things  secular  and  things  sacred.  We 
refer  rather  to  the  spirit  that  imbues  the 
preaching,  and  the  motives  whereby  it  is  en- 
forced. Let  inquiries  of  the  things  of  com- 
mon life  be  but  rested  upon  the  great  evan- 
gelical principles  of  Christiani^,  and  we 
approach  our  ideal  of  what  pqsaching  should 
be.  It  is  in  the  nearer  approach  to  the 
level  of  the  social  reformer  that  we  think 
Mr.  Brooke* s  preaching  deteriorates.  Every 
volume  of  Mr.  Brooke*s  is  full  of  strong, 


manly,  ooeent  thoughts  and  things,  as  also  of 
earned  reugions  meanings,  and  this  is  no  ex- 
ception. We  only  uree  that  ^  Christ  cmci- 
fied  '  is  still  ^  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of 
Qod, '  even  when  dealing  with  the  most  tran- 
sient forms  of  modem  thought  and  life. 

The  Life  of  Chritiian  ComeertUian,  Sermons 
preached  at  Leicester.  By  Alexakimer  Mac- 
KBKNAi.,  B.A.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
The  characteristics  which  commended  Mr. 
Mackennars  former  volume  of  sermons  will 
bespeak  favour  for  this — a  broad  human  sym- 
pathy, an  independent  and  unconventional 
method,  spiritual  penetration,  and  cogent, 
practical  application.  Mr.  Mackennal  never 
soars  into  the  imaginative  or  rhetorical  do- 
main of  the  orator,  but  he  is. always  fresh  in 
form  and  weighty  in  matter,  and  produces 
effects  of  a  much  higher  religious  value  than 
mere  oratoiy  can.  He  walks  firmly  the  com- 
mon levels  of  religious  life,  and  touches  wise- 
ly and  with  the  hand  of  a  master  its  common 
experiences.  While  the  friends  at  Leicester 
whom  he  has  left  will  specially  value  this  vol- 
ume as  a  memorial  of  the  able  teacher  they 
have  lost,  its  wise,  holy,  and  important  les- 
sons will  commend  it  strongly  to  all  who  val- 
ue the  healthy  nurture  of  the  religious  life. 
Here  are  thirteen  discourses  of  which  any 

Church  might  well  be  proud. Faiih  in 

Qod.  Sermons.  By  the  late  Rev.  Jamss 
Hamilton,  M.A.,  Cockpen.  Edited  by  Rev. 
William  ScBTMOEOim,  Glasgow.  (T.  and  T. 
Clark.)  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  Free  Church 
minister  at  Cockpen,  who  died  at  a  compara- 
tively early  ase,  and  from  Mr.  Scrymgeour^s 
memoir  would  seem  to  have  been  conscien- 
tious and  devout,  and  to  have  had  considera- 
ble independence  and  strength  of  thought. 
The  sennons  themselves  evince  this,  although 
they  scarcely  justify  the  superlative  eulogies 
of  his  biographer.  Perhaps  we  can  scarcely 
judge  the  preacher  from  the  sermons,  which 
seem  to  be  only  summaries  of  what  was  spo- 
ken.   As  they  are,   however,  they  are   far 

above  the  average  of  printed  sermons. 

Week-day  Evening  Adareeees,  Delivered  in 
Manchester.  By  Alexakdbb  Maclarioi, 
D.D.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Eighteen  short 
sermons  charged  with  the  emotional  and  re- 
ligious power  which  gives  Dr.  Maclaren  his 
pre-eminent  place  among  living  preachers. 
Every  sentence  tells.  The  whole  man 
preaches,  and  his  preachings  touch  and  Uft 

all  that  is  best  in  us. The  QotpeL  of  .9br- 

gwen/eee,  A  Series  of  Discourses.  By  Rob- 
£BT  S.  Caitdlibh,  D.D.  (Edinbuigh :  A. 
and  C.  Black.)  We  very  gladly  welcome  an 
additional  volume  of  discourses  culled  from 
the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Dr.  Candlish.  As 
we  have  read  them,  our  admiration  has  been 
kindled  afresh  at  the  virile  force,  the  acute 
perception,  the  skilful  use,  the  practical 
cogent  purpose  of  the  preacher.  Every  sen- 
tence has  a  meaning ;  every  section  is  care- 
fully and  skilfully  built  into  the  structure  of 
the  sermon ;  every  thought  rests  on  a  pro- 
found philosophy  of  Christ^s  mediatorial 
work.  We  may,  on  some  minor  points,  differ 
from  the  conceptions  of  Dr.  Candlish,  but  the 
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broad  outlines  of  his  Evangelical  faith  are, 
we  think,  irrefragable  if  the  New  Testament 
is  to  be  accepted  as  our  authority  for  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  mission.  The  sermons 
are  in  every  way  masterly. — —Sermons  et 
HonUlies,  Par  Ernest  Dhombbeb,  Pasteur 
de  r^glise  R6form6e  de  Paris.  Premiere  et 
DeuxL^me  Series.  Paris  :  Grossart.  Monsieur 
Dhombres  is  senior  pastor  of  the  central  Prot- 
estant parish  of  Paris,  to  which  belong  the 
churches  of  the  Oratoire  du  Louvre  and  Saint- 


Esprit.  These  two  series  of  sermons  are 
marked  by  lucidity  of  style,  by  fidelity  to  the 
great  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  by  devout 
earnestness  of  address.  As  models  of  chaste 
and  elegant  composition,  they  will  afford  to 
English  readers  an  admirable  study  of  the 
French  language.  Those  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  religious  life  and  teaching 
across  the  Channel  will  find  these  volumes 
full  of  suggestive  interest. 
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Art.  I. — The  Universities  and  the  Henaie- 

aance, 

(1.)  The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great.     By  J. 
Bass  Mullingeb.    London.     1877. 
[  (2.)  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
By  J.  Bass  Mullinoer.     Second  Edition. 
Cambridge.     1873. 

(3.)  OesehiSue  der  Entstehung  und  Bntwicke- 
lung  der  hohen  Sehtden,  Yon  Earl  Meih- 
BBs.     Gottinffen.     1802-5. 

(4.)  IHe  Deutschen  Unwersitdten  im  MitteHat- 
ter.    Von  Zarncke.     Leipzig.     1867. 

(5.)  Histoire  de  V  Universite  ae  Paris.  Par  J. 
B.  L.  Cr6vier.     Paris.     1761. 

(6.)  The  English  Universities.  By  V.  A.  Hu- 
BBR.  Translated  by  P.  W.  Newman.  Lon- 
don.    1843. . 

(7.)  Munimenta  Aeademica.  By  H.  Akstey. 
Rolls  Series.     1858. 

(8.)  Athena  Oxonienses  and  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  University  of  Chford.  By  An- 
tony A.  Wood.  London  :  1813,  and  Ox- 
ford :  1792. 

(0.)  The  Benaissanee  in  Italy  :  Age  of  the  Des- 
pots.   By  J.  A.  Stmonds.     London.     1875. 
(10.)  The  (kford  Htformers.  By  F.  Sebbohh. 

second  Edition.     London.     1860. 
(11.)  Heformatcren  vor  der  Brformation,    Von 

K.  TJllhann.     1841. 
(12.)  Erasmi  Epistola.     Lugd.  Bat.  1706,  fol. 
(13.)  EpistoloB  Obscurorum  Virorum,     In  imp. 
Aid.  Minut.  Venet.     1517  ? 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  members 
of  our  two  great  universities  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  when  the  cry  is  ever  for  reform,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  point  out  somewhat  of  the 
work  which  these  universities  have  accom- 
plished in  old  time.  The  faults  of  the 
modem  academic  system  are  not  those  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  the  Middle 
Age.  In  the  old  colleges,  as  they  then 
were,  the  believ^  in  '  the  endowment  of 
research '  can  find  no  cause  for  censure. 
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Striking  and  unhappy  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  state  of  things. 
In  the  Middle  Age  the  universities  were,  so 
to  say,  the  mirrors  in  which  was  reflected 
every  changing  phase  in  the  development 
of  European  culture  ;  their  influence  may 
be  traced  in  whatever  was  good  and  what- 
ever bad  in  the  science,  the  philosophy,  the 
religion,  of  the  Middle  Age.  Now  it  is  far 
otherwise,  and  it  is  well  that  there  are 
scholars  like  Mr.  Bass  Mullinger  who  may 
remind  us  of  the  glories  of  the  past  history 
of  these  once  noble  institutions. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  distant  thunders  of  the  ap- 
proaching struggle  were  threatening  from 
the  walls  of  Constantinople  and  the  city  on 
the  Amo,  from  the  mountains  of  Bohemia 
and  the  lowland  homes  of  the  Westphalian 
Mystics,  those  High  Schools,  which  were  to 
be  the  scenes  of  the  hottest  conflicts  in  the 
coming  time,  might  be  seen  in  every  part  of 
civilized  Europe.  If  the  universities  had 
not  advanced  in  knowledge  or  energy  since 
their  birth  in  the  fantastic  enthusiasm  of 
the  twelfth  century,  they  had  vastly  in- 
creased in  numbers.  The  three  great 
schools  of  that  brilliant  age  had  quickly 
been  followed  by  a  host  of  imitators.  The 
thirteenth  century,  had  seen  Padua  and 
Naples,  Salamanca  and  Coimbra,  Montpellier 
and  Toulouse,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  fol- 
low in  the  steps  of  Paris,  Bologna,  and 
Salerno.  In  the  next  age  Germany,  who 
now  justly  boasts  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  ideal  university,  came  at  length  to  the 
fore.  Prague  and  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Erfurt,  and  Cologne,  formed  no  mean  con- 
tingent to  the  ranks  of  the  academies  ;  and, 
founded  in  the  same  century,  Pavia,  'Fer- 
rara,  Rome,  Pisa,  Palermo,  Valladolid, 
Orleans,  and  Angers,  showed  that  the  Ro- 
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mance  countries  had  not  yet  yielded  the 
pre-eminence  to  their  Teutonic  rivals.  The 
nfteenth  century  was  even  more  productive 
of  universities.  In  the  earlier  part  fall  the 
dates  of  the  founding  of  Leipzig,  Greifs- 
waldy  Rostock,  and  WUrzburg,  of  Louvain 
and  Aix,  Turin  and  Parma  and  Valencia  ; 
and  later  on  arose  Pesth  and  Freiburg, 
Upsala  and  Copenhagen,  Basel  and  Tt^bing- 
en,  Catania  and  Saragoza. 

At  the  time  immediately  before  the  Re- 
naissance, or  rather  before  the  conyentional 
date  which  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
breaking-forth  into  life  of  germs  long  fer- 
tilizing in  the  social  and  mental  soil  of 
Europe,  there  were  some  forty  universities, 
of  which  by  far  the  greater  number  were 
situated  in  the  Romance-speaking  countries. 
These  institutions  occupied  a  widely  differ- 
ent position  from  that  of  the  modem  uni- 
versity. In  the  present  day,  especially  in 
England,  there  is  at  least  as  mucn  learning 
to  be  met  with  outside  the. universities  as 
within  them  :  in  the  fifteenth  century  there 
was  no  learning  but  what  they  possessed. 
Now,  a  thorough  education  may  be  ob- 
tained without  once  setting  foot  within  a 
university  :  then,  almost  all  education  cen* 
tered  itself  within  academic  precincts*.  A 
glance  at  the  educational  appliances  of  Eng- 
land in  the  fifteenth  century  will  serve  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  universities* 
There  were  three  ways  in  which  a  man  might 
have  his  son  *  educated '  without  sending 
him  to  the  university.  Ue  might  place  him 
in  the  house  of  a  great  lord  or  a  high  eccle- 
siastic, where  he  would  enjoy  the  same  in- 
struction as  a  score  of  other  boys,  all  col- 
lected for  the  same  purpose.  This  was  the 
course  usually  adopted  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  high  family,  who  wished  their 
sons  to  devclope  into  courtiers  and  good 
swordsmen,  and  would  rather  ^  see  them 
hang  than  study  letters.'  Letters  were  for 
the  rustic:  a  gentleman  should  know  how  to 
*  blow  the  horn  nicely,  to  hunt  skilfully, 
and  elegantly  carry  and  train  a  hawk. '  Be- 
sides tliose  accomplishments,  the  '  yonker 
of  account '  was  taught  the  barest  rudi- 
ments of  grammar  and  how  to  read  and 
write,  though  he  seldom  put  his  knowledge 
of  these  al^tnise  arts  to  a  practical  test. 
Of  languages,  except  sometimes  a  smatter- 
ing of  a  peculiar  jargon  which  the  monks 
had  dignified  with  the  name  of  Latin,  he 
was  entirely  ignorant.  Sir  Thomas  BuUeyQ 
was  reported  to  be  the  only  nobleman  at  the 
court  of  Ilenry  VIII.  who  was  qualified  by 
his  knowledge  of  French  to  be  sent  on  a 
foreign  embassy.  Such  was  the  varnish — it 
can  scarcely  be  called  education — which  was 
given  to  the  sons  of  tlie  rich  and  noble.     A 


second  mode  of  teaching  was  by  the  help 
of  a  private  tutor  ;  but  this,  like  the  first, 
was  restricted  to  the  richer  classes,  and 
afforded  pretty  nearly  the  same  results  as 
the  training  at  a  great  house.  The  third 
course  was  sending  the  boy  to  a  school, 
either  to  one  attached  to  a  cathedral  or 
monastery  or  to  a  grammar-school.*  The 
teaching  was  much  the  same  at  both,  save 
a  preponderance  of  church  music  in  the 
former.  Almost  the  only  subject  of  in- 
struction, besides  the  siud  music,  was  Latin. 
The  boys  were  taught  to  parse  with  the  help 
of  Priscian  and  Donatus,  and  the  mysteries 
of  Latin  prose  composition,  and  the  barbar- 
ous doggrel  which  was  then  called  Latin 
verse,  were  assiduously  cultivated.  But 
these  schools  were  the  resort  of  poor  men's 
sons,  and  for  the  most  part  were  regarded 
as  preparatory  to  the  university  and  the 
clerical  office  ;  and  even  thus  they  were  to 
a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  preparatory 
schools  within  the  universities  themselves. 
When  such  was  the  educational  apparatus  of 
England,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  the  universities  as  educational 
bodies  no  less  than  as  the  storehouses  of 
learning. 

Notwithstanding  their  number  and  the 
national  diversities  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  founded,  the  universities  of  the 
Middle  Age  present  a  singularly  monotonous 
aspect.  Their  individualities  were  vastly 
outnumbered  by  their  resemblances.  This 
uniformity  was  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent 
due  to  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the 
learned  world.  Men  of  letters  formed  a 
nation  by  themselves.  They  spoke  the 
same  language,  thought  the  same  thoughts, 
studied  the  same  sciences,  and  above  all 
reverenced  the  same  ecclesiastical  head. 
The  learned  were  mostly  clerical,  and,  b» 
members  of  a  catholic  Church,  they  em- 
braced all  fellow-students  as  broUiers.  The 
Church  regarded  the  universities  as  links  in 
the  chain  she  had  thrown  over  Europe,  and 
she  kept  them  ever  in  remembrance  of  their 
loyalty  to  her — ^a  loyalty  compared  to  which 
their  fealty  to  their  temporal  sovereign  was 
of  slight  consequence.  The  wandering  hab- 
its of  Uie  stuaent,  again,  must  have  tend- 
ed to  rub  away  the  individuality  of  the 
various  universities.  Instead  of  *  taking  his 
degree,'  like  the  modem  ^  university  man/ 

*  Grammar-schools  were  few  and  of  slifht 
tanportance  before  the  Renaissance.  Probably 
Wmchester  (where  Qrocyn  studied  before  he 
came  to  Oxford)  was  the  only  graDunar-achool 
that  did  any  considerable  work  before  1450. 
Qf,  Furoivafl,  '  Forewords  to  the  Bailees  Book  ' 
(K.  £.  T.  Bocicty),  and  Aytey,  '  Munlmeula 
Academica, '  toL  L  Introduction.    (Rolls  Beries. ) 
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and  then  settling  down  to  the  profession  for 
which  that  degree  has  not  prepared  him,  the 
student  of  the  Middle  Age  went  from  uni- 
versity to  university,  seeking  fresh  teachers 
and  new  studies.  After  toiling  through  the 
arts  faculty  at  Oxf ord,  he  would  perhaps  go 
to  Paris  for  theology,  and  to  Padua  or 
Bologna  for  law.  Such  a  mixture  of  na- 
tionalities must  have  tended  to  reduce  the 
universities  to  a  cosmopolitan  uniformity. 
There  was,  however,  another  cause  for  the 
resemblance  the  universities  bore  to  one 
another.  The  renown  of  the  two  oldest 
schools  impressed  men  with  the  notion  that 
they  were  incapable  of  being  improved 
upon.  It  was  not  the  first  or  the  last  time 
that  success  was  judged  the  criterion  of 
merit,  and  the  princes  and  cities  that  after- 
wards took  pride  in  the  erection  of  a 
mimic  Paris  or  Bologna  deserve  the  sympa- 
thy of  their  many  fellow-workers  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  thought  it  well- 
nigh  profanity  to  venture  on  a  different 
model  ;  and  hence  the  imiversities  of  the 
north  followed  the  'pattern  of  Paris,  whilst 
those  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  greater  part 
of  France*  were  moulded  after  the  fashion 
of  Bologna.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the 
system,  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
capable  of  study.  It  is  not  very  diflScult  to 
obtain  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the 
universities  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Age,  when  in  all  the  more  important 
particulars  they  closely  resembled  one 
another. 

The  principal  classification  of  the  students 
in  a  fifteenth  century  university  was  that  of 
faculties.  In  the  old  days  of  academic 
foundations  the  students  had  been  classed 
into  ^  nations, '  according  to  the  countries  of 
their  birth.  But  the  national  division, 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  military  orders,  and  must  cer- 
tainly have  commended  itself  by  the  facility 
it  afforded  for  teaching  those  students  who 
had  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  Latin, 
had  by  the  fifteenth  century  been  almost 
superseded  by  that  of  faculties.  The  na- 
tions, it  is  true,  still  (with  some  exceptions 
in  Germany)  existed,  as  they  do  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  a  Scottish  university,  but  they 
had  become  of  secondary  importance.  The 
students,  indeed,  belonged  each  to  a  certain 
nation,  but  also  to  a  certain  faculty,  and  the 
latter  division  alone  was  of  practical  conse- 
quence. 

The  number  of  faculties  was  always  four, 

*  The  French  universities  followed  the  Italian 
model,  because,  like  Bologna,  they  were  law 
schools,  and  indeed  were  commonly  called  Uni- 
tersUes  des  Loix,  Cff.  Savigny,  '  Geschichte  d. 
rOm.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,^  ill.  142. 


though  sometimes  one  was  spread  out  into 
two,  or  two  compressed  into  one.  The  four 
were,  philosophy  (or  arts),  theology,  law, 
and  medicine.  But  whilst  all  universities 
professed  to  encourage  the  four  studies, 
there  was  scarcely  any  bui  gave  a  decided 
preference  to  one  over  the  others.  At 
Paris,  for  example,  the  theological  faculty, 
combined  with  the  philosophical  by  that 
singular  link  which  the  schoolmen  imagined 
they  had  discovered,  engaged  almost  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  university.  * 
Medicine  was  shunned  in  this  stronghold  of 
the  faith,  as  something  heretical  and  danger- 
ous— the  protegi  of  Jews  and  Arabs,  as  in- 
deed it  was,  to  their  endless  credit ;  and  law 
was  only  studied  with  a  view  to  the  Church's 
benefit,  the  civil  code  meeting  with  the  most 
supercilious  contempt.  And  this  character- 
istic of  Pans  was  observable  in  most  of  the 
schools  that  were  formed  after  her  model. 
In  the  English  and  German  universities 
theology  and  philosophy,  or  more  strictly 
theological  philosophy,  enjoyed  all  the  re- 
pute, whilst  medicine  and  law  were  rejected 
with  contumely. 

Quite  otherwise  the  southern  universities, 
following  in  the  wake  of  Bologna.  Roman 
law  was  the  study  of  this  great  school,  and 
had  been,  saith  tradition,  since  the  days  of 
Justinian.  There  the  law  school  originally 
composed  the  university,  and  though  facul- 
ties for  philosophy,  medicine,  and  theology 
were  added  in  later  times,  the  jurists  still  . 
formed  (as  they  form  now)  the  bulk  of  the 
university.  The  constitution  of  Bologna 
was  so  peculiar,  and  gave  its  characteristics 
to  so  many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  south, 
that  it  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  law  school  was  divided  into  two  parts 
— ^the  Ultramontanes  and  the  Cismontanes — 
each  of  which  might  be  said  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct university.  Each  was  again  divided 
into  nearly  a  score  of  nations  ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing nationality  of  the  Ultramontanes  was' 
German,  whilst  the  Cismontanes  were  of 
course  Italian.  The  government  was  thor- 
oughly democratic.  The  students  them- 
selves elected  their  consiliarii  (or  heads  of 
nations)  and  their  rector  from  among  their 
own  number,  and  chose  their  own  lectusersk. 
It  was  a  universitds  not  magistrorum  but 
studentum:  the  students  were  everything, 
the  doctors  nothing.  But  the  scholars  who 
exercised  these  remarkable  privileges  were 
not  the  native  Bolognese,  nor  any  of  the 

*  An  exami)le  of  this  preference  foi^  tbeologr 
may  be  found  in  the  deputation  sent  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  to  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409. 
It  consisted  of  two  doctors  of  theology,  two  of 
canon  law,  one  of  medicine,  and' four  masters  of 
arts. 
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Cismontanes.  The  German  students,  the 
TJItramontaneSy  alone  coald  vote  in  the 
assembly,  they  alone  possessed  fall  citizen 
rights,  and  were  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice :  they  alone,  in  fact,  constituted  the 
university.  There  is  not  much  difficulty, 
however,  in  accounting  for  this  preference 
for  foreign,  and  especially  German,  stu- 
dents. One  cause  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  the  theory  that  those  men  whom  a 
zeal  for  learning  had  drawn  from  their  homes 
over  the  Alps  to  seek  their  mistress  in  a 
strange  country  deserved  more  at  the  hands 
of  the  university  they  had  chosen  than  those 
who  had  been  put  to  no  further  trouble  than 
crossing  the  street.  But  another  and  still 
more  potent  reason  was  the  hostility  which 
Bologna  had  always  exhibited  towards  the 
Holy  See,  and  the  protection  she  had  always 
enjoyed  on  the  part  of  that  heathen  the 
Emperor,  whose  squabbles  with  St.  Peter 
were  ever  scandalizing  the  good  Churchmen 
of  the  day. 

After  tne  lapse  of  many  centuries  from 
the  be^nning  of  the  law  school,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  ancient  tradition  of  Bolo^a, 
and  even  a  century  after  that  school  had 
become  a  university,  a  faculty  was  joined 
on.  This  was  that  of  the  artistce,  divided 
into  philosophi  and  medici,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  faculties  of  arts  and  medicine 
at  the  northern  universities.  Finally,  the 
pope  succeeded  in  grafting  on  a  theological 
•  school  or  faculty,  of  the  Parisian  complex- 
ion, and  quite  heterogeneous  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  tmiversity.  The  influence  of 
these  later  growths,  however,  was  happily 
very  small,  and  did  not  materially  impair 
the  benefits  which  the  positivism  of  the  law 
school  conferred  upon  the  world.  The 
government  of  the  university  was  vested  in 
a  rector  (who  must  be  a  secular  clergyman, 
not  a  monk,  unmarried,  and  not  younger 
^han  twenty-five  years),  elected  annually, 
assisted  by  the  c(msiliarii,  and  subject  to  the 
all-powerful  control  of  the  Ultramontane 
students. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  Bologna — ^a 
constitution  which  was  repeated  in  almost 
every  academy  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 
It  presents  many  excellences,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  its  democratic  spirit,  a  whole- 
some protest  against  the  ecclesiastical  ab- 
solutism of  the  day.  To  Bologna  and  her 
daughters  we  owe  the  preservation  of  Eo- 
man  law,  and  whilst  Paris  and  Oxford  and 
Prague  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  decre- 
tals of  canon  law,  in  this  grand  old  Ital- 
ian school  one  might  still  hear  the  reading 
of  the  Institutes  and  the  Pandects. 

Very  different  was  the  constitution  of 
Paris,  followed  by  the  other  universities  of 


the  North.  Here  the  faculty  of  arts  was 
supreme.  To  this  alone  could  students 
primarily  belong,  and  consequently  the  divi- 
sion into  nations  was  only  observed  amon^ 
the  *'  artists. '  Each  of  the  four  nations  of 
the  arts  faculty  was  headed  by  a  procurator 
(proctor),  and  each  of  the  three  other  fac- 
ulties, which  were  composed  of  doctors 
only,  by  a  dean.  The  four  proctors  and 
the  three  deans  formed  the  council  of  seven , 
which  together  with  the  rector,  an  ofiicer 
elected  every  three  months,  and  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  doctors,  formed  the  gov- 
ernment of  ik^  university,  in  which  the  stu- 
dents had  no  voice.  For  almost  all  pur- 
poses the  rector  was  practically  the  head  of 
the  university  ;  but  above  him  stood  the 
chancellor,*  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
who  concerned  himself  chiefly  with  the 
labour  of  publicly  conferring  degrees  and 
privately  extorting  fees. 

In  Germany,  although  the  universities 
were  mostly  modelled  after  Paris,  the  fac- 
ulty system  was  generally  preferred  to  the 
national,  and  long  before  the  nations  at 
Paris  had  reached  that  state  of  insignifi- 
cance in  which  the  Renaissance  found 
them,  Erfurt  had  been  founded  (1392) 
without  any  nations,  but  only  faculties ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Prague  and  Vienna 
were  the  only  German  universities  that  re- 
tained the  national  system  for  any  length 
of  time.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  al- 
though the  national  divisions  of  Northern- 
men  and  Southemmen  (of  which  the  two 
proctors  are  a  relic)  endured  till  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  were  a  fertile  provocative  of 
brawls,  the  faculties  at  an  early  date  assumed 
the  greater  importance. 

Colleges  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
idea  of  a  university.  They  were  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  extortions  of  lodging-keep- 
ers and  the  resistance  of  their  victims.  At 
first  the  students  lived  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizens  ;  but  their  landlords,  discovering 
how  considerable  were  the  profits  to  be 
made  by  the  trade,  and  probably  quieting 
their  consciences  by  a  remembrance  of  the 
unruly  conduct  of  their  tenants  in  the  fam- 
ily circle,  began  a  gradual  raising  of  prices. 
The  students  resisted,  disorders  followed, 
and  at  length  it  became  necessary,  for  the 
peace  of  the  city  and  the  gown  alike,  to 
provide  special  homes  for  the  students. 
These  inns,  or  burace,  under  their  surveil- 
lance of  a  graduate,  developed  step  by  st3p 
into  colleges,  with  endowments  for  poor 
scholars,   lectureships,  preparatory  schools, 


*  More  accurately  two,  the  Chaneelier  de  Pnrit 
and  the  ChajiceUer  de  8t,  GenHieve,  who  divided 
the  fimctions  between  them. 
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separate  chapels  and  halls.  By  the  fif- 
teenth century  colleges  had  become  very 
numerous  in  the  French  and  English  univer- 
sities. In  Bologna  and  those,  generally 
speaking,  formed  after  the  Italian  model, 
the  colleges  were  never  many,  nor  did  they 
attain  that  position  of  influence  which  hak 
proved  so  fatal  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; 
and  in  Germany  the  colleges  never  met  with 
much  approval,  though  such  establishments 
were  not  uncommon.  Generally  the  Ger- 
man student  lived  either  in  separate  lodg- 
ings, or  in  a  hall  placed  under  iJie  care  of  a 
graduate,  and  bearing  some  such  name  as 
I)ie  Burse  zur  Lilie,  or  zum  AdleVy  after 
the  fashion  of  taverns.  In  none  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  fifteenth  century  had  the 
colleges  obtained  such  power  as  they  now 
exercise  in  England  ;  but  the  germs  of  the 
disease  were  already  fertilizing,  and  in  Eng- 
land it  was  considered  indicative , of  loose 
living  if  a  student  refused  to  enter  a  college. 
In  Oxford,  indeed,  all  the  scholars  had 
been  commanded  by  statute,  in  1422,  to 
enrol  themselves  in  some  college  or  half, 
and  the  race  of  good  companions  branded 
nefando  nomine  chamherdekyna  {camera  de- 
gented)  had  been  exterminated  ;  only,  how- 
ever, to  be  revived  in  the  nineteenth  century 
under  the  name  of  Scholares  non  ascripti, 
or  unattached  students. 

The  state  of  learning  and  education  in 
the  universities  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
no  cheerful  subject  for  contemplation. 
They  were  almost*  universally  under  the 
domain  of  the  scholastic  philosophy — ^a  phi- 
losophy characterized  by  *  the  employment 
of  a  false  system  of  logic,  and  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  evidence.'  The 
unreasonable  and  superstitious  creed  of  the 
schoolman  might  not  have  commended  it- 
self so  widely  to  the  world  of  letters  if  it 
had  not  been  taken  under  the  fostering 
wing  of  the  Church.  With  that  clear 
worldly-wise  eye  which  ever  characterized 
her  in  the  Middle  Age,  after  she  had  ex- 
pended all  her  nobleness  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  earlier  centuries,  she  saw  that  the 
scholastic  system  would  further  her  inter- 
ests as  none  other  could.  She  encouraged 
it  in  the  university  and  in  the  cloister,  till 
'  by  dint  of  first  persuading  others  to  be- 
lieve, she  came  at  last  to  believe  in  it  her- 
self, 'f  The  result  of  this  ecclesiastical  patron- 

*  The  only  exceptions  were  the  law  universi- 
ties, which  of  course  could  not  suffer  from  a 
philosophical  system  so  much  as  the  arts  schools. 
But  even  among  the  jurists  of  Italy  the  disease 
showed  itself,  chiefly  in  the  tendency  (manfully 
resisted)  to  obscure  civil  by  canon  law,  and  to 
make  the  latter  a  mere  vehicle  for  theology. 

t  Draper,  *  History  of  the  Intellectual  Devel- 
opment of  Europe/  ii.  108,  ff. 


age  was  that  the  scholastic  system  became 
more  and  more  inveterately  theological.  The 
fanciful  speculations  and  the  sterner  studies 
of  the  age  turned  alike  towards  theology. 
Everything  was  referred  to  Scripture  for 
proof  or  disproof.  If  it  was  doubted 
whether  after  all  the  earth  did  not  revolve 
round  the  sun,  a  '  text '  in  the  Bible  was 
looked  out,  and  was  thenceforward  regarded 
as  an  [authority  without  appeal.  And  this 
system  was  rendered  all  the  more  pernicious 
by  the  method  then  employed  in  interpreting 
Scripture.  The  Hermeneutics  of  the  day, 
if  such  a  science  could  properly  be  said  to 
exist,  was  based  upon  the  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration  ;  and  tne  meaning  of  any  pas- 
sage was  never  considered  with  reference  to 
the  context,  the  isolated  '  text '  being  all 
that  was  wanted.  For  the  schoolmen  were 
believers  in  the  ancient  myth  of  manifold 
senses.  They  held  that  a  '  text '  might  be 
explained  in  its  allegorical,  tropological, 
analogical,  or  (in  theory,  but  never  in  prac- 
tice) its  literal  sense  ;  and  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  see  that  any  sentence,  with  the 
theory  of  the  four  senses  and  a  scholastic 
dialectician  to  handle  them,  might  be 
twisted  into  a  reference  to  anything  soever 
in  earth  or  heaven,  past,  present,  or  future. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  with  these 
principles  of  interpretation  the  religion  of 
the  learned  in  the  fifteenth  century  bore  no 
very  strong  resemblance  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  The  Bible  had  become  ^  an  arse- 
nal of  texts, '  not  the  record  of  the  lives  of 
noble  men  and  divine  teachers.  Aad  al- 
though the  Scripture  was  thus  nominally 
expounded,  nothing  in  fact  was  ^regarded 
but  isolated  phrases,  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  disputations  ;  and  these  were  sought, 
not  in  the  sacred  volume  itself,  but  in  the 
theological  works  of  the  greater  schoolmen. 
The  '  Liber  Sententiarum '  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard and  the  ^  Sum  ma '  of  the  still  more 
renowned  Thomas  Aquinas  furnished  the 
texts  and  formed  the  Bibles  of  the  learned 
world  and  the  Church.  *  Under  the  scho- 
lastic system  the  Christian  religion,  which 
in  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  was 
a  thing  of  the  heart  (love  of  God  and  one's 
neighbour),  had  grown  into  a  theology — a 
thing  of  the  head.  The  chief  handy-book 
of  tne  theology  of  the  schoolmen  was  a 
great  folio  volume  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand pages. ' 

The  practice  of  using  commentaries  in- 
stead of  the  original  texts  pervaded  the 
whole  of  the  scholastic  method.  In  their 
philosophy — which  in  reality  was  much 
the  same  thing  as  their  theology,  so  com- 
pletely had  the  Church  succeeded  in  blind- 
ing them  to  all  views  save  her  own — the 
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schoolmen  used  not  the  text  of  that  Aris- 
totle whose  name  they  profaned  by  taking 
it  into  their  lips,  but  so-called  compendi- 
ums,  like  the  *  summulad  Logicales '  of  Pe- 
trus  Hispanusy   of  which    a  portion,    the 

*  ParviB  Logicales,'  formed  the  lo^cal  and 
philosophical  text-book  of  Europe.  In 
medicine,  not  Galen  or  Hippocrates,  whose 
disciples  they  professed  themselves,  but  the 

*  Summa  Thadd^ei. '  In  law,  not  the  Pan- 
dects or  Institutes,   but  Azo's    miserable 

*  Summa.'  These  men  knew  naught  be- 
yond their  *  Summa.'  Of  natural  science, 
zoology,  botany,  higher  mathematics,  his- 
tory in  most  of  its  branches,  political 
economy,  art,  and  archeology,  they  were 
utterly  ignorant.  They  were  shut  up  by 
the  four  walls  of  their  faculties,  and  they 
had  penetrated  no  deeper  into  those  walls 
than  the  plaster  surface,  the  pitiful  stucco 
of  their  summce;  and  these  compendiums,  in 
which  they  rejoiced,  so  far  from  represent- 
ing, however  inadequately,  the  great  wri- 
ters they  professed  to  epitomize,  hopelessly 
and  grotesquely  travestied  them  in  every 
line. 

Nor  can  we  point  to  any  efforts  in  a 
lighter  literature  which  might  cast  some 
gleam  of  sunlight  into  this  noisome  dark- 
ness. The  academic  doctors  were  almost 
the  only  educated  men  of  the  age,  and  these 
great  men  were  too  busy  with  their  dispu- 
tations and  commentaries  to  give  any 
thought  to  poetry  or  dramatic  art.  '  They 
dispute, '  said  Vives,  *  before  dinner,  at  din- 
ner, after  dinner  ;  in  public  and  in  private  ; 
at  all  places  and  at  aft  times. '  These  dis- 
putations— rahulistische  Klopffeehterei  that 
they  were  ! — lasting  sometimes  even  four- 
teen days,  and  turning  upon  some  point 
immaterial  to  the  question  at  issue,  were 
but  a  sorry  business  for  a  man's  life  ;  but 
they  seem  almost  tolerable  when  compared 
with  the  other  occupation  of  the  learned 
schoolman — the  piling  together  of  endless 
verbiage  as  commentary  on  a  verbose  book, 
like  the  240  commentaries  on  Peter  Lom- 
bard's '  Liber  Sententiarum. '  Erasmus 
might  well  write  (Ep.  463)  :  *  Si  libros 
agant,  nihil  aliud  quam  suam  traducunt 
stultitiam  simul  atque  inscitiam.'  Com- 
pared with  this,  the  most  tedious  disputa- 
tion seems  the  lesser  evil,  for  it  passed 
away  as  the  tongue  ceased  clacking  ;  but  the 
commentaries  cumbered  God's  fair  earth 
with  their  parchment  and  leather,  and 
wasted  the  energy  of  a  too  inquiring  pos- 
terity. Beyond  this  comment-grinding,  un- 
less we  except  the  amatory  attempts  at 
poetry  which  distinguished  the  trouv^es  of 
Provence,  .which  can  scarcely  pretend   to 


literary  merit,  there  was  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  literature. 

It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that,  al- 
though most  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
were  beyond  the  ken  of  their  phik>sophy, 
yet  the  schoolmen  had  some  acquaintance 
with  languages.  It  must  be  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  not  the  case.  Greek 
was  almost  unknown,*  modern  languages 
contemptuously  ignored,  and  Latin  itself — 
the  sacred  tongue  of  the  Vulgate,  the  bind- 
ing link  of  the  Church  among  the  learned 
of  all  nations,  the  vehicle  of  the  scholastic 
hallucinations,  the  language  of  every  uni- 
versity— even  Latin  had  fallen  so  low,  that 
he  was  regarded  askance  as  an  ill-advised 
innovator  who  ventured  once  to  hint  that 
ego  currit  was  scarcely  the  idiom  which 
Cicero  would  have  selected  ;  and  the  monks 
had  no  hesitation  in  braving  the  restless 
spirit  of  Erasmus,  that  most  fastidious  of 
Latins,  when  they  recorded  in  their  jargon 
that  he  died  sine  crux,  sine  lux,  sine  Detis  ! 
In  England  this  barbarism  had  attained 
grander  dimensions  than  elsewhere,  and 
even  there  the  Oxoniensis  loquendi  mos  had 
become  a  proverb. 

When  such  was  the  learning  of  the  uni- 
versities, much  cannot  be  expected  of  the 
education  they  afforded.  As  the  student's 
course  was  nearly  the  same  at  the  various 
schools,*  a  description  of  one  will  apply 
with  few  modifications  to  all.  The  curric- 
ulum at  Oxford  in  the  fifteenth  century 
has  been  recorded  with  a  fulness  of  detail 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  with  respect 
to  any  other  university,  and  the  Oxford 
course  will  therefore  be  the  best  exaniple 
for  our  purpose. 

The  student  might  come  to  Oxford  either 
after  some  years'  training  at  a  grammar- 
school  or  without  any  preparation.  In  the 
latter,  and  the  commoner,  case  he  was  at 
once  taken,  if  only  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
to  a  preparatory  school  attached  to  a  college 
or  monasterv  under  the  control  of  the  uni- 
versity  ;  if  older,  he  entered  a  college  or 
hall  without  delay.  In  either  case  he  must 
attach  himself  to  some  master  of  arts,  and 
within  a  month  from  his  arrival  he  must 
appear  before  the  chancellor  and  swear  to 
keep  the  peace,  f  that  being  the  form  of 
matriculation  in  days  when  preserving  the 

*  Even  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
one  mieht  count  on  his  fingers  the  Grecians 
north  of  the  Alps. 

f  Scholares  .  .  .  infra  mensem  a  tem- 
pore primi  adductus  sui  ad  universitatem  coram 
cancellario  ad  omnia  statuta  de  servanda  pace 
lUic  edita  corporaliter  jurent.  (Date,  1421.) 
'Munimenta  Academical  i.  278,  279. 
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peace  was  a  troublesome  matter  at  Oxford. 
The  teaching  at  the  preparatory  schools 
within  the  universities  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  those  outside,  and,  after  what  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  extra-academic 
education,  needs  no  further  mention.  After 
the  boy  had  been  kept  from  two  to  four 
years  on  a  diet  of  *  grammar '  (Latinity),  he 
was  entered  on  the  books  of  a  college  and 
launched  on  his  academic  career  as  an  ar- 
tistaf  or  student  of  arts,  at  an  age  varying 
from  twelve  to  sixteen.  From  this  time 
forward  his  only  duty  was  to  attend  lec- 
tures. These  formed  the  sole  means  of  in- 
struction afforded  to  the  student.  The 
art  of  printing  was  hardly  yet  discovered, 
and  manuscripts  were  scarce'  and  costly, 
and  seldom  found  their  way  into  the  stu- 
dent's poor  little  room.  Hence,  lectures 
were  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  though 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted 
make  them  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  a  mod- 
em inquirer,  before  tHe  Renaissance  they 
were  eagerly  attended  and  greatly  prized. 
The  mode  of  conducting  them  was  some- 
what thus.  The  lecturer  read  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  prescribed  author,  and  then 
added  the  usual  comments  and  glosses,  re- 
ducing it  by  an  ingenious  system  of  sub- 
division to  the  minimum  of  meaning  and 
the  maximum  of  absurdity.  These  satis- 
factory results  the  students  committed  to 
memory,  and  afterwards  were  called  upon  to 
repeat.  The  object  of  this  ^^as  to  furnish 
the  scholar  with  a  ready-made  answer  to 
every  question  that  might  be  started  in  a  dis- 
putation :  the  system  was,  in  fact,  the  ideal 
*'  ciam. '  The  students'  memories  were  often 
sorely  taxed.  In  the  midst  of  the  lecture 
an  officer  of  the  chancellor  would  suddenly 
make  a  raid  upon  the  studious  group  and 
institute  a  search  for  some  offender  who  had 
made  the  night  hideous  with  his  riotous 
uproar  ;  or  a  chaplain  would  enter,  and 
precipitately  N  throw  himself  on  his  knees 
and  begin  to  mumble  paid  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  some  pious  founder. 

For  two  years  the  bewildered  student 
heard  naught  but  the  droning  voice  of  the 
lecturer,  and  then  he  was  permitted  to  pass 
liis  first  examination  (Responsions),  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  exact  nature. 
Its  principal  effect  seems  to  have  been  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  sophista  generalis 
into  the  qucestionista.  Two  years  more, 
spent  in  lecture-rooms  and  halls  of  disputa- 
tion, prepared  the  questionist  for  his  de^ 
termination  or  examination  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree.  At  nine  o'clock  the  bell  of 
St.  Mary's  begins  to  sound,  and  the  mas- 
ters, in  full  academicals,  await  the  arrival 
of  the  candidates  in  the  thirty -two  schools 


of  School  Street,  for  here  the  exercises  for 
the  degree  *  take  place.  Each  candidate 
brings  a  certificate,  signed  by  six  masters 
of  arts,  testifying  to  his  knowledge',  his 
moral  character,  his  age,  and  sometimes 
even  his  stature — a  consideration  appar- 
ently of  some  weight  with  examiners  at  that 
time.  Armed  with  these  documents,  the 
candidates  appear  before  the  examining 
masters  in  the  schools,  and,  producing  their 
certificates,  swear  that  they  have  attended 
lectures  in  arts  for  four  years,  and  that  they 
have  frequented  the  Parvise,  se  ibidem  dis- 
putandOf  arguendoy  et  respondendo  doctra- 
liter  ezercent^.*  These  preliminary  matters 
settled,  the  comedy  of  examination  begins. 
The  examiner  and  the  candidate  amuse  each 
other  by  a  disputation  of  variable  length, 
distinguished  by  the  singular  recommenda- 
tion that  it  is  not  of  any  consequence  whether 
the  candidate  acquits  himself  well  or  indif- 
ferently ;  for  after  satisfying  the  examiner 
in  the  certificate  and  oath  no  candidate  is 
ever  '  plucked. ' 

Thus  the  qucsationista  became  an  artium 
baccalauretis,  and  was  allowed  to  wear  a 
hood  and  to  give  a  wine  party,  f — seemingly 
the  two  chief  privileges  of  the  degree.  To 
advance  to  the  master's  rank  three  more 
years  of  study  were  needed,  and  by  the  time 
the  bachelor  was  ready  for  the  higher  de- 
gree, he  had  toiled  through  the  *  seven  arts  ' 
and  the  '  three  philosophies,'  which  then 
composed  the  utmost  course  of  the  student 
of  arts,  throuj?h  the  medium  of  summce. 

After  taking  a  master's  degree  in  arts, 
the  student  proceeded  to  any  of  the  other 
three  faculties.  J  It  was  not  likely,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  devote  himself  to  law, 
for  legal  study  in  England  was  looked  upon 
as  almost  traitorous.  There  was  the  com- 
mon law  :  why  .meddle  with  foreign  codes  ? 
Nolimua  mutare  leges  Anglioe,  As  for 
medicine,  that  might  be  studied  in  London, 
but  there  were  no  means  of  teaching  or 
learning  it  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The- 
ology remained  ;  and  if  a  master  of  arts  re- 
entered the  curriculum,  it  would  be  in  this 

*  'Munimenta  Acad.'  i.  243,  ff.  *  Jurabunt 
insuper  singull  ^ro  se  detenninaturi  quatuor 
libros  logic^es,  videlicet  Porphyril  **  preedicato- 
rum"  **  sex  principiorum,"  et  *'  denchorum"  et 
''  barbarismum"  iUonati,  secundum  sufficientem 
expositionem  a  magistro  vel  baccalaureo  in  col- 
legio  aut  in  aula  se  lectionatim  integre  audivisse 
cum  recitatione  debita  subsecuta.' 

f  The  expense  of  these  wine  parties  was  lim- 
ited to  about,£4^f — a  sum  equivalent  to  at  least 
£500  of  our  present  money.  Notices  of  the  ex- 
pense of  these  little  hospitable  convivialities  may 
be  found  in  the  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner). 

X  He  might  indeed  begin  with  the  other  fac- 
ulties, instead  of  that  of  arts  ;  but  such  a  pro- 
ceeding  was  discouraged  in  England. 
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faculty.  In  trdth,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  minority  of  trae  students  who 
after  the  English  arts  course  would  go 
abroad  to  learn  something  of  other  sciences, 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  scholars  were 
well  content  with  the  training  of  the  trivium 
(t.«.,  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric).  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  one  prof  ession 
for  which  the  university  was  a  preparation 
was  the  Church.  The  clerical  element  was 
supreme  in  the  field  of  education,  and  the 
great  majority  of  graduates  took  orders.  For 
this  the  ordinary  course  of  the  trivium,  or 
even  grammar  (i.e.,  Latinity)  alone,  was 
sufficient.  But  for  an  ambitiaus  student, 
aiming  at  ecclesiastical  preferment,  the  the- 
ological faculty  offered  many  inducements. 
A  clever  man  would  naturally  devote  him- 
self to  dialectics,  the.  only  accredited  form 
of  cleverness  in  those  days  being  dexterity 
in  the  disputations ;  and  where  could  a  fit- 
ter field  be  found  for  wrangling  and  hair> 
splitting  than  in  the  scholastic  theology  ? 
Hence  the  theological  faculty  was  well  at- 
tended by  the  more  ambitious  students,  and 
their  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  fat  col- 
lege livings  which  formed  the  chief  attrac- 
tion to  the  English  university  and  the 
Church  :*  for  the  Church  knew  how  to  re- 
ward her  defenders. 

In  the  northern  universities  of  the  conti- 
nent, although  the  same  method  of  instruc- 
tion was  employed  as  in  England,  thre  was 
more  impartiality  in  the  reading  for  facul- 
ties. Whilst  in  England  universitas  in  arti- 
busfundata  est,  abroad  canon  law  and  the- 
ology shared  almost  equal  honours  with  the 
arts  faculty.  The  student's  course,  too, 
was  somewhat  shorter.  In  the  Italian  and 
Italianated  universities,  the  study  of  civil 
law  (^ju8  civile  or  Ccesareum)  occupied  the 
most  prominent  place  ;  but  there  was  al- 
ways a  minority  who  attended  lectures  on 
theology,  arts,  and  medicine. 

A  curious  contrast  between  the  student's 
life  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  that  of  the 
present  day  is  found  in  the  wanderings  of 
those  who  aspired  to  something  better  than 
a  rudimentary  education  and  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  For  years,  sometimes  for  all 
their  life,  they  would  travel  from  one  uni- 
versity to  another,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
some  new  lecturer  or  some  untried  subject. 
It  cost  them  little  inconvenience,  for  their 
way  was  kept  free  by  royal  or  imperial  decree, 
and  messages  and  supplies  from  home  were 
forwarded  to  them  without  risk  of  loss  or 
robbery.      Arrived    at  a  university,    they 


•  One  recalls  Chaucer's  Clerk  of  Oxenford, 
in  the  prologue  to  *  The  Canterbury  Tales,*  and 
the  mention  of  logic  and  '  no  benefice  as  yet. ' 


placed   themselves  under  some  master  or 
doctor,  to  whom  they  paid  a  small  fee  dur- 
ing their  residence  there.     Nor  did  the  stu- 
dent suffer  from  isolation,  for  he  was  sure 
to  find  some  of  his  countrymen  wherever  he 
went ;  and  often  a  master  would  take  a 
whole  band  of  pupils  to  a  university,  where 
they  would  attend  lectures  together  just  as 
they  did  at  their  own  alma  mater.     This 
vagrant  existence  must  have  been  no  small 
attraction  to  the  student's  calling.     The  ap- 
prenticeship of  learning  was  then  as  full  of 
changes  and  wanderings  as  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter's,  only  it  has  found  no  Goethe  to  tell  it 
Yet  the  pleasures  of  the  student  were  out- 
weighed by  the  hardships.     The  asceticism 
of  the  monk  never  exceeded  that  of  the  stu- 
dent in  the  Middle  Age.     The  description 
of  the  life  at   the  College  de  Montaigu 
(Montacutum)  at  Paris,  which  Erasmus  has 
given  in  his  Ichthyophagia,  can  hardly  be 
true  of  every  college,   but  it  must  have 
found  its  counterpart  in   some.     The   stu- 
dents lived,  packed  'three  or  four  together, 
in  a  damp  room,  filled  with  pestilential  lur 
from  the  neighbouring  cesspools  ;  their  bed 
was  the  fioor  ;  their  food,  coarse  bread  and 
scanty,  varied  with  rotten  eggs  ;  their  drink, 
putrid  water,  diversified  occasionally  with 
wine  of  so  vinegarish  a  quality  that  it  ob- 
tained for  the  college  the  nickname  of  Mon- 
tacetum.     ^Fireplaces    or  stoves  they   had 
none  ;  filth  and  vermin  (pediculorum  lar- 
gissima  copia)  assisted  in  keeping  them  from 
cold,  and  their  circulation  was  sometimes 
artificially  accelerated  by  the  aid  of  corporal 
punishment.     The  food  at  Oxford  seems  to 
have    been   almost  equally  notorious,  and 
More  in  his  adversity,  whilst  enjoining  the 
strictest    economy  in  his  household,  adds 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  descend  to 
Oxford  fare.     A  little  later  the  life  of  the 
Cambridge    student    is     thus     described. 
*  The  greater  part  of  the  scholars  get  out  of 
bed  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;  from  five  to  six  they  attend  the 
reading  of  public  prayers  and  an  exhorta- 
tion from  the  Divine  Word  in  their  own 
chapels  ;  they  then  either  apply  to  separate 
study  or  attend  lectures  in  common  until 
ten,  when  they  betake  themselves  to  din- 
ner, at  which  four  scholars  are  content  with 
a  small   portion  of  beef  bought  for   one 
penny,  and  a  sup  of  pottage  made  of  gravy 
of  the  meat,  salt,  and  oaten  fiour.     From 
the  time  of  this  moderate  meal  till  five  in 
the  evening  they  either  learn  or  teach,  and 
then  go  to  their  supper,  which  is  scarcely 
more  plentif al  than  the  dinner.     Afterwards 
problems  are  discussed  or  other  studies  pur- 
sued till  nine,  and  then  about  half  an  hour 
is  spent  in  walking  or  running  about  (for 
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they  have  no  hearth  or  stove)  in  order  to 
warm  their  feet  before  going  to  bed. '  * 

Some  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  universities  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteeth  century,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  realize  the  effects  which  the  revolution  in 
learning  and  religion  produced  in  them  un- 
less their  condition  immediately  before  that 
revolution  has  been  understood,  and  because 
these  reforms,  whilst  they  caused  an  entire 
remoulding  of  the  system  of  instruction, 
left  most  of  the  other  features  of  university 
life  and  constitution  unchanged.  The  uni* 
versities  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  widely  removed  from  those  of  the 
fifteenth  in  learning  and  independence,  but 
in  outward  form  and  constitutional  machin- 
ery they  had  suffered  little  change,  and  the 
description  of  the  earlier  applies  almost 
wholly,  in  these  departments,  to  the  later 
state  of  these  institutions. 

Such,  then,  were  the  universities .  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Age.  It  is  a  sad  picture. 
The  fresh  young  enthusiasm,  the  vivid 
fancy,  which  had  breathed  a  new  life  into 
the  minds  of  men  in  the  great  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  gone  for  ever,  and  had  left  be- 
hind littl.e  save  the  poisonous  fruits  of  its 
fantastic  nature.  There  was  life  in  the 
early  schoolman,  but  all  that  was  now  dead. 
What  was  left  was  a  world  of  *  hide-bound 
pedants, '  knowing  nothing  that  was  worth 
knowing,  caring  for  nothing  worth  caring 
for,  busied  only  with  an  endless  round  of 
idle  speculation,  ceaseless  hair-splitting ; 
passing  off  second-hand  absurdities  as  phi- 
losophy, chicanery  as  law,  quackery  as  med- 
icine, and  the  formulas  and  quibbles  of  soul- 
less pettifoggers  as  God's  own  religion  ;  in- 
capable of  independent  thought ;  guided 
blindly  by  the  blindest  of  all  guides — a  cor- 
rupt Church. 

But  the  time  was  at  hand  when  this  order 
of  things  should  pass  away.  The  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  her  intellec- 
tual pillar,  the  scholastic  system,  was 
doomed.  Although  outwardly  men  had 
seemed  even  to  retrograde  during  the  later 
centuries  of  the  Middle  Age,  they  had 
grown  beneath  the  soil ;  and  giant  forms, 
nourished  in  secret,  were  to  rise  from  the 
ground  one  by  one,  and  with  a  might  irre- 
sistible burst  the  chains  that  bound  the 
world  to  superstition  and  to  ignorance. 

The  first  of  these  forms  rose  out  of  the 
classic  soil  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  re*- 
vival  of  letters  cast  the  first  stone  at  the 
Church  and  overthrew  the  schoolmen,  and 
the  new  learning  was  the  gift  of  Italy,  the 
very  home  of  the  hierarchy.     Long  before 

*  Huber,  chap.  vii.  p.  197. 


the  time  we  speak  of  there  had  been  souls 
in  Italy  that  yearned  for  the  great  masters 
of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  It  was  '  the 
age  of  passionate  desire, '  when  Petrarch  was 
'  poring  over  a  Homer  he  could  not  under- 
stand, '  and  Boccacio  *  in  his  maturity 
learning  Greek,  ^  in  order  that  he  might 
drink  from  the  well-head  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion.' These  men  and  such  as  these  first 
gave  the  impulse.  Then  came  the  work  of 
Qie  Greek  exiles.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Manuel  Chrysoloras  was 
teaching  Greek  at  Florence  to  some  of  the 
coming  chiefs  of  the  new  era,  men  such 
as  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Francesco  Filelfo, 
Lionardo  Bruni.  The  fall  of  Constantino- 
ple and  the  dispersion  of  the  Greek  scholars 
brought  many  exiles  to  Italy,  and  they  were 
received  with  open  arms.  The  second  stage 
of  Italian  scholarship  had  now  arrived  ;  it 
was  the  age  of  acquisition,  of  accumula- 
tion, 'uncritical  and  indiscriminating  enthu 
siasm. '  '  The  world  was  bent  on  gathering 
up  its  treasures,  frantically  bewailing  the 
lost  books  of  Livy,  the  lost  songs  of  Sap- 
pjio,  absorbing  to  intoxication  the  strong 
wine  of  multitudinous  thoughts  and  passions 
that  kept  pouring  from  these  long-buried 
amphorcB  of  inspiration.  Popes  and  princes, 
captains  of  adventure  and  peasants,  noble 
ladies  and  the  leaders  of  the  demi-monde, 
alike  became  scholars. ' 

Florence  was  the  centre  of  this  new  life. 
There  the  merchant  prince,  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  pater  patriae,  had  founded  the  Lau- 
rentian  library;  there  Niccolo  Niccoli  had  be- 
queathed his  eight  hundred  volumes  to  the 
Convent  of  San  Marco;  and  there  an  acade- 
my, the  first  that  ever  set  the  doctrines  of 
the  schoolmen  at  open  defiance,  had  been 
founded  by  Cosmo,  with  the  express  object 
of  fostering  that  neoplatonic  philosophy  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  disciple,  and  which 
proved  to  be  the  one  thing  that  preserved, 
though  only  for  a  little  while,  the  votaries 
of  the  New  Learning  and  of  regenerated  art 
ft*om  forgetting  the  Infinite  in  their  adora- 
tion of  the  new-found  beauty  of  the  finite 
The  name  Humanism,  not  unfrequently 
given  to  the  New  Learning,  well  expresses 
the  character  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
It  was  the  discovery  of  'the  human  both  in 
art  and  literature.  Hitherto  man  had  lived 
*  enveloped  in  a  cowl ; '  the  idea  of  the  mind 
and  the  body  had  been  essentially  a  monas- 
tic one.  It  was  the  glory  of  the  new  era  to 
reveal  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  mind 
and  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  the  human 

*  Fui  equidem  ipse  insuper  qui  primus  meis 
sumptibus  Homeri  libros  et  alios  quosdam  Grse- 
cos  m  Hetruriam  revocavi. — Boccacio,  *  Gteneal. 
Deor.*  XV.  7. 
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fonn.  The  aitistB  of  the  Remussance  no 
longer  copied  the  stereotyped  lifeless  mod- 
els of  saints  and  madonnas,  but  studied  the 
bel  corpo  ignudOy  and  strove  to  make  their 
works  human  and  thus  divine.  And  the 
scholars  who  now  had  access  to  the  mines 
of  Greek  thought  and  ima^ation  at  length 
came  to  see  how  noble  a  thing  the  mind  of 
man  is,  and  they  rightly  named  the  study 
that  had  revealed  it  to  them  *'  the  more  Hu- 
man Literature, '  Litterce  JIumaniores.  The 
great  danger  in  this  reaction  was  the  near 
affinity,  in  minds  of  the  commoner  stamp, 
between  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  and  a 
sensuous  and  immoral  ideal  of  life.  To 
many  among  the  Humanists  this  affinity 
proved  too  strong,  and  the  sermons  of  Sa- 
vonarola point  to  a  deformity  of  life  among 
the  scholars  of  the  day  ill-beseeming  their 
intellectual  refinement.  A  little  later,  and 
all  Italy  was  rife  with  sensuality,  and  it  was 
only  owing  to  the  Platonist  views  which 
were  laigely  adopted  by  the  men  of  the 
age,  and  still  more  to  the  God-gifted  voice 
of  Savonarola,  that  the  evil  tendencies  of 
the  reaction  were  for  the  time  averted,  a]\d 
that  Florence  was  able  to  offer  the  New 
Learning,  still  pure  and  an  unmixed  good, 
to  those  nations  that  were  capable  of  receiv- 
ing it,  creating  in  them  a  new  birth  like 
unto  her  own. 

Yet  Florence  did  not  attain  the  acme  of 
her  glory  under  Cosmo  de'  Medici.  Great 
was  the  loss  she  suffered  in  his  death,  and 
ill  was  his  place  supplied  by  his  grandson, 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  a  man  of  smaller 
build;  yet  the  reign  of  Lorenzo  and  not  of 
Cosmo  was  the  climax  of  the  Florentine  re- 
vival. To  the  younger  prince  indeed  be- 
longs the  credit  of  carrying  on  the  work  be- 
gun so  well  by  Cosmo,  and  he  was  himself 
a  scholar  and  a  graceful  writer.  But  the 
lustre  which  is  shed  about  his  name  belongs 
not  to  him  but  to  the  knot  of  scholars  who 
*  browsed  in  the  Medicean  park. '  The  glory 
of  Lorenzo  was  in  such  men  as  the  brilliant 
satirist  and  learned  lawyer,  Angelo  Polizi- 
ano;  as  Pico  della  Mirandoh^  the  youthful 
genius  in  whom  were  united  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  scholar  deeply  versed  in  the 
learning  of  the  time,  both  the  old  and  the 
new,  together  with  the  incomparable  breed- 
ing and  chivalry  of  noble  birth  and  the  fcr^ 
vent  piety  of  the  Piagnoni ;  such  men  as 
Marsifio  Ficino,  the  worthy  head  of  the 
Platonic  Academy  ;  Demetrios  Chalcon- 
dyles ;  Joannes  Aigyropylos  ;  and  besides 
and  beyond  all  these,  toe  great  masters  of 
the  Tuscan  school,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Lio- 
nardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michelangelo,  all-worthy 
to  represent  the  renaissance  of  art  even  in 
the  city  whieh  the  cupola  of  Brunelleschiy 


the  campanile  of  Giotto,  the  frescoes  of 
Ghirlandajo,  had  made  the  glory  and  the 
wonder  of  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  Italian  scholars  was  not 
to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten.  The  crown 
was  set  on  the  fabric  of  the  new  learning 
when  the  two  Cennini  established  their 
printing-press  at  Florence  in  1471,  and 
when  the  beautiful  editions  of  their  more 
illustrious  /contemporary,  Aldo  Manuzio, 
began  to  issue  from  the  Venetian  press. 
Thus  came  the  third  and  final  stage  of  Ital- 
ian scholarship.  The  labours  oif  Poggio 
and  Aurespa  nad  now  to  be  arranged  ukd 
collected  and  criticized  by  Ficino,  Polizt- 
ano,  and  later  still  Erasmus  ;^  and  to  be 
printed  by  all  the  presses  of  Europe. 
Never  again  could  those  treasures  of  literm- 
ture  be  lost.  Plato  and  Homer,  Virgil  and 
Livy,  were  now  beyond  the  destroying  reach 
of  schoolman  or  inquisitor,  and  the  woi4d 
possessed  them  for  an  'everlasting  solace.' 
Without  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  fourteenth  century  might 
have  passed  away  into  foigetfulness  as  did 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  twelfth  :  but  now 
such  a  fate  was  impossible,  and  this  impos- 
sibility was  the  work  of  Aldo  Manuzio  and 
his  fellow-printers. 

And  this  was  the  revival  of  learning,  ona 
of  the  many  gifts  that  many-gifted  Italy  has 
given  to  the]  world,  and  inade  herself  poor 
in  the  giving.  Herself,  she  reaped  but 
scanty  fruit  of  her  zeal  and  her  labour.  The 
New  Learning  was  soon  extinguished  within 
her  borders.  But  she  had  lit  the  torch, 
and,  like  the  courier-flame  of  the  returning 
king,  the  fire  lightened  from  beacon  to 
beacon: — • 

One  after  another  the  universities  of  the 
North  took  np  the  tidings,  and  Italy  was 
forgotten  in  tne  glory  of  light  that  shone 
over  Europe — ^though  herself  had  kindled  it. 
The  inflnence  of  the  Renaissance  on  tlie 
universities  varied  greatly  in  different  puts 
of  Europe.  In  the  Romance-speaking  coun- 
tries, Italy,  France,  [and  Spun,  the  New 
Learning  was  coldly  received,  whilst  in  the 
Teutonic  kingdoms  it  achieved  a  speedy  and 
permanent  success.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Italy  the  revival  of  letters  was 
the  work,  not  of  a  university,  but  of  indi- 
vidual schokrs  gathered  around  a  large- 
minded  prince.  Florence  was  not  a  univer^ 
sity  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance;  her  stu- 
dents and  her  academic  machinery  had  been 
removed  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Pisa, 
now  under  her  jurisdiction,  and  nothii^  re- 
mained but  a  few  professorships  which  were 
awarded  to  the  leaders  of  the  UumanisU. 
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The  revival  of  learning,  then,  was  the  work, 
not  of  the  Italian  schools,  but  of  a  city  and 
a  court,  or  rather  many  cities  and  many 
courts,  for  Florence  was  only  the  foremost 
among  a  crowd.  The  New  Learning  never 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  Ital- 
ian universities;  they  remained,  as  before, 
legal  or  scholastic,  never  literary  or  human- 
istic. In  Spain  the  ancient  literatures  were 
for  a  while  encouraged.  The  patronage 
which  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon  extended  to 
men  like  Antonio  of  Palermo  and  Lorenzo 
Valla,  and  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  Bu- 
daeus  of  Spain,  Antonio  de  Lebrixa  (Nebris- 
sensis),  created  a  transitoiy  taste  for  litera- 
ture. Lebrixa' s  lectures  at  the  universities 
of  Salamanca  and  Alcala,  and  his  works  on 
Castilian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  gram- 
mar, tended  greatly  towards  the  overthrow 
of  scholasticism,  which  was  then  exercising 
absolute  sway  in  the  Spanish  schools.  But 
this  short  revival  was  only  the  last  effort 
of  a  dying  freedom.  The  momentary  lus- 
tre which  men  like  Lebrixa  gave  to  Spanish 
learning,  and  the  admiration  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  exaggerated  virtues  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot  and  the  munifi- 
cence of  Cardinal  Ximenes'  foundation  at 
Alcala  de  Henares,  were  succeeded  by  the 
steady  iron  hand  and  the  rack  and  fire  of 
the  Holy  Office,  the  sanhenito  and  the 
auto-da-fe.  The  Church  had  discovered 
the  danger  of  the  New  Learning,  and  the 
Inquisition  made  short  work  of  it. 

France  had  her  share  of  Greek  teachers. 
James  Lascaris  had  come  back  to  Paris  with 
Charles  YIII.  from  Italy,  and  Andreas  Pa- 
Iseologus  had  been  there  in  1491.  There 
was  also  a  regular  Greek  lecturer  at  Paris, 
Hermonymus,  a  somewhat  imbecile  old 
Spartan  it  is  true,  and  one  for  whom  Eras- 
mus entertained  unmitigated  contempt,  but 
still  a  representative  of  Greek  in  the 
enemy's  camp.  Paris,  too,  possessed  Bu- 
daeus,  a  man  who  in  the  depth  of  his  learn- 
ing  was  a  dangerous  rival  even  of  Erasmus. 
But  neither  the  Greek  teachers,  nor  their 
brilliant  pupil,  nor  the  presence  of  Eras- 
mus  himself,  produced  any  effect  on  the 
settled  antipathy  with  which  the  university 
regarded  tlie  new  studies.  The  Sorbonne, 
the  most  famous  theolo^cal  school  in  the 
world,  had  declared  before  parliament, 
Que  e'en  etait  fait  de  la  religion^  si  on 
permetiait  V  etude  du  grec  et  de  Vhibreu, 
Thus  the  New  Learning  was  associated  with 
heresy,  and  Paris  would  hear  naught  of  it. 
Scholastic  theology  remained  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  university,  and  any 
change  for  the  better  that  afterwards  came 
\<\  pass  was  effected,  not  by  the  New 
"»ing  dirc*^'  the  revised  texts  I 


of  Aristotle  which  ^ad  been  edited  from 
the  manuscripts  of  Constantinople.  Thus 
did  it  happen  with  the  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  New  Learning  into  the  rigidly 
Catholic  universities. 

Of  the  Teutonic  schools,  Oxford  was  the 
first  to  experience  the  good  fruits  of  the 
Italian  revival.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  there  had  been  some  in- 
tercourse between  Englishmen  and  the  schol- 
ars of  Florence  under  the  auspices  of  Duke 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester.  At  his  court 
learned  Italians,  such  as  were  Beccaria  and 
Forojulensis,  met  Lydgate  and  Wetham- 
stead.  The  great  Duke's  fame  had  reached 
as  far  as  Italy,  and  it  was  to  him  that  Lio- 
nardo  Aretino  and  Petnis  Candidus,  secre- 
tary of  the  Magnifico  himself,  dedicated 
their  translations  of  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
Gloucester's  great  rival,  Beaufort,  too, 
had  brought  Poffgio  to  England,  much  to 
that  worthy  scholar's  disgust ;  and  the  two 
dukes  had  left  behind  diem  memorials  of 
their  zeal  for  learning  in  the  libraries  at  Ox- 
ford and  Canterbury.  A  little  later,  Fle- 
myng.  Grey,  Tiptoft,  Gunthorpe,  Free,  and 
other  EngUshmen  are  mentioned  as  among 
the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  famous 
masters  at  Bologna,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Rome, 
and  Florence.  And  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  centuiy  we  hear  of  Linacre  and  Grocyn 
in  the  home  of  the  New  Learning,  the  form- 
er enjoying  the  tutorage  of  Poliziano  in 
company  with  the  children  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici. 

Among  the  Englishmen  who  now  fre- 
quented the  cities  that  had  become  illustri- 
ous with  the  glory  of  the  Renaissance  was 
one  who  was  destined  to  change  the  face  of 
the  English  universities,  to  introduce  into 
his  country  true  learning  and  true  religion, 
and  to  spread  his  doctrine  even  am6ng  the 
schools  of  Germany.  This  man  was  John 
Colet.  He  visited  Italy  in  1495  or  1496, 
and  though  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  ever 
visited  Florence,  it  is  most  improbable  that 
he  should  have  been  in  Italy  at  the  time 
when  Florence  was  the  acknowledged  cen- 
tre of  literary  life,  and  when  Savonarola 
was  at  his  greatest,  without  visiting  the 
beautiful  city  on  the  Arno.  Colet  returned 
to  Oxford  Med  with  enthusiasm  at  the  dis- 
covery of  Greek  ;  but  the  zeal  was  inspired, 
not  by  the  deathless  glories  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Hellas,  but  by  the  sudden  instinct 
— in  a  mind  naturaUy  earnest  and  doubtless 
moved  by  the  burning  words  of  the  Prior 
of  San  Marco— that  the  discovery  of  Greek 
meant  nothing  less  than  the  new  finding  of 
Christ  and  of  God.  Full  only  of  this 
thought,  and  burning  to  explain  the  New 
Testament  by  the  light  of  the  Greek,  he 
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came  back  to  Oxford^  and  in  Michaelmas 
term,  ]  406,  '  doctors  and  students  of  the 
university  of  Oxford  were  startled  by  the 
announcement  that  a  late  student,  recently 
returned  from  Italy,  was  about  to  deliver  a 
course  of  public  and  gratuitous  lectures  in 
exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. '  Such  an 
event  had  not  happened  for  generations. 
No  one  now  lectured  on  the  Scripture,  but 
only  on  so  much  of  it  as  lay  in  their  Duns. 
But  the  novelty  of  the  proceeding  did  not 
daunt  Colet.  He  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
mould,  and  he  possessed  a  gift,  always  rare, 
but  then  most  precious,  of  saying  what  he 
meant  '  in  a  few  telling  words,  throwing 
into  them  an  earnestness  which  made  every 
one  feel  that  they  came  stnught  from  his 
heart. '  In  his  lectures  Colet  took  precisely 
the  opposite  course  to  the  schoolman's. 
Instead  of  hair-splitting  and  minute  ana- 
lytical subdivision,  he  went  straight  to  the 
meaning  of  the  epistles,  treating  them  as 
the  letters  of  a  man  to  men,  and  bringing 
out  the  human  and  not  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment. And  the  eloquence  no  less  than  the 
boldness  of  his  speech  drew  crowds  of  lis- 
teners to  his  lectures  ;  even  aged  doctors  of 
divinity  came  to  hear  the  young  divine,  not 
yet  even  in  deacon's  orders. 

Thus  Colet  struck  the  first  vital  blow  at 
the  scholastic  system  in  its  theological  side. 
Meanwhile  his  fellow-workers,  Grocyn  and 
Linacre,  were  attacking  it  on  the  philo- 
sophical side,  and  Greek  was  being  publicly 
taught.  The  movement  had  hardly  ad- 
vanced far  when  Erasmus  came  to  Oxford 
(1497)  and  joined  the  knot  of  Reformers. 
He  came  almost  half  a  schoolman  ;  but 
when  he  went  away  he  was  heart  and  soul 
with  Colet,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a 
close  and  lasting  fiiendship. 

The  work  of  the  Oxford  Reformers,  Co- 
let,  Entomus,  and  More,  was  nothing  less 
than  the  overthrow  of  the  scholastic  the- 
ology and  the  restoration  of  the  purest  form 
of  Christianity,  the  Christianity  of  Christ 
and  the  AposUes.  '  Keep  to  the  Bible  and 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  said  Colet,  and  '  let 
divines  dispute  about  the  rest.'  The  life  of 
Christ  was  the  centre  of  their  faith  and  the 
key  to  their  enthusiasm.  The  religion  of 
the  Oxford  Reformers  was  what  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  now  at  last,  after  many  fail- 
ures, slowly  struggling  towards  :  it  was  ra- 
tional Christianity. 

•  This  faith  the  Oxford  Reformers  propa- 
gated in  many  ways  and  many  forms.  Colet, 
from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's ;  Erasmus, 
from  the  pages  of  his  *■  Encheiridion  ;'  and 
later  Thomas  More,  in  the  '  Utopia,'  the  typ- 
ical book  of  the  ago,  all  preached  to  the 
same  purpose.     This  was  the  teaching  of 


Lilly  at  St.  Paul's  School,  mindful  of  the 
statue  of  the  child  Jesus  over  the  master's 
seat,  and  Colet's  inscription,  '  Hear  ye 
him  ; '  and  this  was  the  never-failing  theme 
of  conversation  in  '  that  sweete  academic  of 
learned  and  devoute  Christian  philosophers,' 
More's  house  at  Chelsea.  In  a  few  years 
the  names  of  these  men  were  bruited  about 
Europe,  and  the  impulse  had  been  given  to 
the  reform  which  was  beginning  in  the 
Church. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  educated  world  in 
England  was  frantic  with  excitement  about 
the  New  Learning.  All  classes  devoured 
the  classical  literature.  Henry  VIII.  pat- 
ronized it  from  the  throne.  Churchmen  of 
the  highest  rank,  allured  by  its  licentious 
side,  feasted  on  the  profane  literature  with 
the  keenest  relish.  Attempts  were  made  to 
substitute  Latin  comedies  for  the  time-hon- 
oured miracle-plays.  Yives,  Emcher,  TJlten, 
and  other  learned  men  were  invit^  from 
abroad  to  assist  in  the  revival  of  letters  in 
England.  Lectureships  were  endowed  in 
various  colleges  for  the  propagation  of  the 
New  Learning,  and  in  1516  Richard  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  founded  Cofpos 
Christi  College  at  Oxford  expressly  for  the 
promotion  of  Humanity.  It  was  the  college 
of  the  new  era.  Later  on,  Wolsey,  with  ^e 
same  object,  laid  the  vast  foundations  of 
Caiidinal's  College,  afterwards  appropriated 
by  Henry  VIlL,  and  rechristened  Christ 
Church.  Of  course  these  reforms  could  not 
be  carried  out  without  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  the  conservative  party  in  the  uni- 
versity, chiefly  represented  by  the  friars. 
Students  fought  over  the  New  Learning, 
reviving  the  names  and  the  antagonism  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  But  the  favour  of 
the  court,  the  powerful  influence  of  Wolsey, 
and  the  character  of  Reformers  such  as  More 
and  Colet,  soon  gave  the  victory  to  the 
Humanists. 

Cambridge  received  the  New  Learning 
considerably  later  than  Oxford,  but  the  re- 
form was  carried  out  more  quietly  and  with 
greater  completeness.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Bishop  Fisher,  with  Erasmus  giving  public 
lectures  on  Greek,  the  younger  university 
had  reached  so  high  a  position  in  the  ranks 
of  scholarship  in  1616,  that  Erasmus  could 
write  that '  it  hath  flourished  so  much,  that 
it  may  contend  with  the  prime  schools  of 
this  age.' 

A  similar  revolution  had  been  taking  place 
in  Germany.  There  the  chief  representative 
of  the  New  Learning  was  Agricola,  who  was 
reverenced  like  a  second  Virgil  in  the 
schools  of  Lower  Germany,  where,  under  his 
influence  and  that  of  his  pupil  Hegius,  the 
knowledge  of  the  classics  was  assidnonaly 
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cultivated.  The  upper  German  towns  were 
not  slow  to  emulate  the  example  of  their 
rivals  in  the  lower  country.  In  Niimbeig, 
TJlm,  Augsburg,  Frankfurt,  and  Memmin- 
gen,  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  were 
made  to  establish  the  study  of  the  ancient 
literatures.  The  old  schoolbooks  vanished, 
and  Greek  and  Latin  authors  began  to  issue 
from  the  German  press.  Yet  the  number  of 
Greek  scholars  in  Germany  was  very  small, 
and  their  scholarship  anything  but  perfect.* 
And  they  experienced  a  most  determined 
opposition  from  the  monks,  and,  at  first, 
from  the  universities.  The  monks,  and 
still  more  those  *  worse  vermin,'  the  men- 
dicant friars,  were  at  last  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  the  crisis  now  im- 
pending over  the  Church,  and  they  were 
whipped  to  fury  by  the  scorpion-lash  of 
Erasmus,  who,  whether  in  his  *  Encomium 
Moriae  '  or  his  letters,  never  lost  an  occasion 
for  hard  hitting  and  for  ridiculing  the  laby- 
rinths of  the  di^ectic  and  syllogism  by  which 
the  Church  sought,  like  Atlas,  to  support 
the  weight  of  heaven.  The  universities, 
colonies  of  Dominicans  and  the  rest,  were 
no  less  indignant,  and  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  that  learning  of  which  the 
dreaded  Erasmus  was  the  spokesman  with 
all  their  might.  The  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Ingolstadt  would  not  hear  of  ad- 
mitting the  heathen  classics  into  the  cur- 
riculum :  he  allowed  nothing  save  Pruden- 
tiuB  and  Baptista  of  Mantua.  Cologne,  the 
Paris  of  Germany  And  capital  of  the  Domin- 
icans, permitted  not  the  slightest  approach 
to  reform.  Leipzig  expelled  Conrad  Celtes 
because  he  was  over-learned  in  this  new- 
fangled heretical  Humanism.  Rostock 
would  have  none  of  it. 

Yet  there  was  a  difference  among  these 
German  universities.  They  were  not  all 
equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance. It  was  chiefly  those  which,  like 
Cologne,  were  founded  by  the  Church,  and 
always  preserved  a  close  connection  with 
her,  that  showed  this  indomitable  aversion 
to  the  New  Learning.  Those  that  owed 
their  origin  to  princes  or  cities  were  more 
liberal  and  less  exclusively  theological;  and 
when  the  Diehter\  came,  some  of  them  re- 
ceived them  gladly,  in  spite  of  their  theo- 
logical faculties. 

Such  was  Erfurt — jubar  evangelicum  as 
Gerdes  called  it — ^the  forerunner  of  Witten- 

*  A  Qreek  grammar  was  published  at  Erfurt, 
in  1501,  with  this  title :  l^taaytiyri  npoi  tup 
ypafifMTuv  *E?.^fjvov  (sie  /). 

jr  Dichter,  or  poets,  was  the  name  given  in  de- 
rision to  the  Humanists  by  their  opponents,  as 
the  witty  pages  of  the  '  Epistolae  Obscurorum 
Virorum '  frequently  record. 


beig,  and  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation, 
where  John  of  Wesalia  was  rector,  under 
whom  Luther  studied  for  his  degree  ;  and 
such  Heidelberg  under  the  Elector  Philip, 
where  John  Wessel  and  Agricola  at  once 
foreshadowed  the  religious  movement  of  the 
future  and  revived  the  literature  of  the  past. 
There  a  chair  of  Greek  was  [established,  de- 
spite the  clamour  of  the  monks,  and  '  it  was 
there  that  Reuchlin  spent  so  many  pleasant 
months,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  learned 
friends  in  long  walks  among  those  richly 
wooded  hills  and  valleys,  and  in  merry 
water  parties  on  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine, 
whilst  engaged  in  writing  on  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  law,  in  collecting  manuscripts 
and  enriching  the  library,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  munificent  Dalberg,  with 
costly  tomes  from  the  presses  of  Froben, 
Amerbach,  and  Aldus. ' 

The  support  of  universities  such  as  these, 
and  the  awakening  intelligence  of  the  Blir- 
gerschaft,  combined  with  the  teaching  and 
writings  of  Erasmus,  Reuchlin,  Celtes, 
Agricola,  and  Wessel,  were  too  strong  for 
the  monastic  opposition,  and  the  New 
Learning  steadily  spread  itself  over  Ger- 
many. The  universities  gave  in  one  by 
one,  save  Cologne,  and  that  true  daughter 
of  the  Church  suffered  many  a  sad  discom- 
fiture from  the  quips  of  Erasmus  and  the 
rough-and-ready  satire  which  the  writers 
of  the  *  Epistolfid  Obscurorum  Virorum ' 
showered  upon  her  with  no  sparing  hand. 
Heinrich  Bebel  at  Tubingen,  Locher  at  In- 
golstadt, Celtes  at  Vienna,  Balbi  at  Prague, 
the  two  Tommais  at  Greifswald,  and  Con- 
rad Muth  at  Erfurt,  all  scouted  the  school- 
men, and  devoted  themselves  to  the  ancient 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.* 

Switzerland  had  received  the  New  Learn- 
ing at  an  early  period.  Zwingle  himself  was 
an  ardent  student  of  the  classics,  and  still 
more  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  ;  and 
by  his  influence  and  Reuchlin's  teaching  at 
Basel  the  New  Learning  had  effected  a  con- 
siderable reform,  and  had  extended  itself  in 
every  direction.  The  universities  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  Copenhagen  and  Upsala, 
were  still  modem,  and  had  not  acquired  im- 
portance. It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  closely  followed  in  the  steps  of  Ger- 
many. Even  in  Belgium,  at  Louvain, 
whose  theological  school  rivalled  that  of 
Paris,  Humanism  had  effected  a  landing. 
The  Collegium  Trilingue  had  been  founded 
by  Bastidin,  with  a  view  to  promoting  phi- 
lology, and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all 
theological  teaching. 

We  see,  then,  how  the  New  Learning 

*  Ranke,  '  Reform.'  i.  268. 
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had  accomplished  a  sweeping  revolution  in 
the  universities  of  those  countries  which 
were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Prot- 
estant, whilst  in  the  Catholic  schools  it  had 
aroused  little  more  than  a  fleeting  interest, 
and  had  soon  been  branded  with  the  name 
which  has  ever  distinguished  aught  that  is 
new  and  independent — ^the  name  of  heresy. 
In  the  Teutonic  seats  of  learning,  however, 
its  triumph  was  sufficient  to  make  amends 
for  its  rejection  in  those  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
no  longer  the  capitals  of  scholasticism. 
Colet  and  Erasmus,  Grocyn  and  Linacre, 
had  once  and  for  all  set  a  bound  to  the  old 
rigime,  and  never  again  did  the  wranglings 
of  the  schoolmen  draw  their  vast  auditories 
at  Oxford.  The  reform  had  come  latter  in 
Cambridge,  but  still  more  effectively.  There 
was  less  turmoil,  because  less  zeal,  than  at 
the  older  university,  but  the  change  had 
been  all  the  more  thorough  from'^its  tranquil 
advance ;  and  although  Erasmus,  whilst 
lecturing  as  the  Lady  Margaret  Reader, 
might  seem  to  be  but  coldly  appreciated, 
he  left  within  the  university  the  seeds  of 
true  learning,  which  afterwards  bore  the  ex- 
cellent fruit  that  Ascham  proudly  records. 
In  Germany  the  triumph  of  Humanism  had 
been  complete,  and  although  the  religious 
orders  still  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  introduction  of  the  classical  au- 
thors, *  the  poets, '  as  they  were  called,  had 
practically  won  the  day  in  almost  every  uni- 
versity. 

The  most  obvious  change  which  the  New 
Learning  effected  in  the  universities  was 
the  substitution  of  the  literature  of  ancient 
Gh*eece  and  Rome  for  the  spurious  logic  and 
dialectic  of  the  scholastic  system.  This  in 
itself  was  a  revolution  which  affected  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  a  degree  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  overestimate.  But  there 
were  other  changes  besides  this  which 
must  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
LUtera  Humaniores,  One  of  these  was 
the  desertion  of  the  colleges  in  Germany — a 
change  which,  unfortunately  for  the  cause 
of  science,  did  not  find  its  counterpart  in 
England.  The  love  of  the  ancent  literature 
which  was  awakened  in  the  young  Burschen 
callud  forth  no  echo  in  the  heads  of  colleges, 
elderly  schoolmen  well  satisfied  with  the 
ancien  reginu.  Want  of  sympathy  ripened 
into  actual  hostility,  and  the  students,  de- 
voted to  their  new*f ound  treasures,  refused 
to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  old  curric- 
ulum ;  and,  breaking  into  open  rebellion, 
deserted  the  colleges  and  halls,  and  betook 
themselves  to  separate  lodgings,  as  had 
been  the  fashion  when  the  universities  were 


young.  The  college  system  had  never  met 
with  much  favour  in  Germany,  but  now  it 
disappeared  altogether.  If  colleges  were 
built  at  all  in  the  rising  universities,  Ko- 
nigsberg,  Jena,  Marburg,  and  Helmstadt, 
where  the  New  Learning  was  universally 
inculcated,  it  was  only  as  almshouses  for  the 
poor,  or  as  seminaries  for  children. 

Another  effect  of  the  triumph  of  Human- 
ism was  the  indifference  with  which  academ- 
ic distinctions  were  regarded.  The  doctor's 
biretta  was  no  longer  the  object  of  the  stu- 
dent's coveting  admiration:  rather  was  it 
the  mark  of  an  obsolete  state  of  barbarism. 
The  Humanist  attended  lectures  as  ardent- 
ly, nay  far  more  ardently,  than  the  qnes- 
tionist  of  the-  old  system  ;  but  it  was  not 
with  a  view  to  examination  and  degrees  and 
benefices,  but  for  sheer  love  of  the  study. 
This  contempt  for  academic  rank  brought 
with  it  a  corresponding  d^radation  of  the 
rank  itself.  When  the  old  system  still 
maintained  its  ground,  which  was  rarely , 
the  examiners  were  afriud  to  reject  incom- 
petent candidates,  for  fear  they  in  return 
should  reject  the  degree  (and  the  fees)  and 
desert  to  the  ranks  of  the  Dichter. 

Again,  the  increased  number  of  endowed 
lectureships  was  a  direct  result  of  the  Re* 
naissance  spirit.  In  other  words,  the  New 
Learning,  with  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
for  special  research,  threw  the  weight  of  its 
influence  on  the  side  of  the  professorial  as 
opposed  to  the  tutorial  system.  In  Eng- 
land this  good  effect  was  only  transitory. 
We  have  seen  how  lectureships  and  pro- 
fessorships were  founded  at  both  universi. 
ties  by  enlightened  men  like  Fox  and  Wol- 
sey,  or  by  pious  women  like  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet of  Richmond.  But  the  influence  of 
their  foundation  was  only  temporary,  and 
though  the  professorships  remained  their 
endowments  were  abused  by  the  incom- 
petent, and  the  professors  have  not  yet  re- 
covered their  just  influence  and  authority 
in  either  university.  In  Germany,  how. 
ever,  the  professor  triumphed  and  the  tutor 
lost  his  power  once  for  all  when  Homer  and 
Cicero  nad  ejected  Boethius  and  Petms 
Hispanus ;  and  from^  that  day  to  this  the 
German  professoriate  has  boasted  more  than 
half  the  intellect  of  Europe.  When  we  look 
at  the  text-books  of  our  modem  English 
schools  and  universities,  at  the  lexicons*  the 
grammars,  and  the  editions,  which  are  es- 
sential to  every  class-man  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge — at  the  Uborious  volumes  which 
fill  the  greater  part  of  the  library  of  the 
philologist,  the  stndent  of  science,  of 
archieologv,  of  history,  of  Oriental  learning 
in  its  manifold  branches — let  us  remember 
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that  Germany  owes  her  professoriate,  the 
men  who  have  thus  toiled  and  conquered, 
to  the  influence  of  the  New  Learning. 

In  raising  the  studies  of  the  universities 
above  the  level  of  mere  education,  the 
literary  revolution  brought  about  another 
very  important  change.  It  separated  the 
school  from  the  university,  and  transferred 
the  elementary  part  of  education  to  extra- 
academic  institutions.  From  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  letters  ^dates  the  impulse  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  grammar-schools 
and  educational  foundations  of  all  kinds. 
In  England  this  transfer  was  only  partially 
effected,  and  the  universities  are  still  little 
more  than  big  schools  ;  but  in  Germany  the 
separation  was  complete,  and  the  universi- 
ties absorbed  all  the  higher  studies,  whilst 
the  gymnasia  afforded  the  student  an  edu- 
cation little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  modem 
English  university  training,  and  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

The  discovery  of  printing,  the  handmaid 
of  the  New  Learning,  also  brought  about 
radical  changes  in  the  universities.  It 
abolished  for  ever  the  dictation  lecture,  and 
substituted  private  study;  and  it  shortened 
the  whole  university  course,  because  the  stu- 
dent could  master  the  needful  books  in  half 
the  time  that  the  old  dictation  system  de- 
manded. 

These  were  some  of  the  principal  reforms 
wrought  in  the  universities  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  New  Learning.  But  there  was 
one  greater  than  all  these — the  awakening 
and  developing  of  independent  thought  and 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  This  was  the 
crowning  work  of  the  Renaissance.  Once 
the  mind  was  opened  to  the  weakness  of 
the  system  which  had  so  long  bound  it  in 
fetters — once  men  perceived,  as  John  Wessel 
said,  they  knew  more  than  their  old  gods 
the  schoolmen — thenceforward  they  dis- 
covered a  new  power  in  themselves,  the  long- 
buried  power  of  independent  thought.  Now 
they  took  nothing  on  hearsay,  they  would 
trust  nothing  but  their  own  minds.  Reason, 
which  before  had  either  grown  up  distorted 
like  a  hothouse  plant  in  the  forcing-beds  of 
scholasticism,  or  had  been  left  unheeded 
and  suffered  to  fade  away  into  a  shadow 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
absolutism,  now  at  length  began  to  grow  as 
nature  made  it ;  and  acquiring  strength  and 
skill  by  use.  it  gradually  attained  that 
power  which  it  has  long  reached  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  slowly  reaching  here.  It  is 
true  the  growth  of  reason  sometimes  brought 
with  it  what  men  called  scepticism,  but  the 
scepticism  of  the  Humanist  was  the  pioneer 
of  Protestant  Christianity.     And  scepticism 


was  not  that  common  consequence  of  the 
New  Learning  that  some  have  asserted.  In 
Italyy  indeed,  the  universities  were  con- 
sidered the  hotbeds  of  atheism,  but  they 
had  rejected  the  new  learning  with  vio- 
lence ;  and  even  had  they  accepted  it,  their 
infidelity  would  have  furnished  no  alignment 
against  the  tendencies  of  Humanism,  for 
no  one  ever  looked  to  Italy  at  large  for  ear- 
nest religion  at  any  period  of  t£e  world's 
history.  In  England  we  have  seen  that  the 
introduction  of  Greek  brought  with  it  a  sin- 
gularly pure  form  of  Christianity  ;  and  in 
Germany  the  faith  of  Colet  and  Erasmus 
found  a  powerful  echo,  and  their  work  was 
repeated  in  the  teaching  of  Reuchlin  and 
Agricola,  of  Hegius  and  John  Wessel.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  large  a  share  this  change 
in  the  estimation  and  exercise  of  reason  must 
have  had  in  bringing  about  the  Protestant 
Reformation  ;  but  an  examination  of  the 
attitude  of  the  universities,  towards  the  re- 
formed doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  the  necessary  limits  of 
this  article.  We  have  seen  the  universities 
in  the  glory  of  the  Renaissance,  and  there 
we  must  leave  them,  with  the  exultant 
words  of  a  great  reformer  :  *  Truth  is  come, 
and  Lying  is  fled  away. '  * 


Art.  II. — Lessing  as  Philosopher  and 

Theologian, 

(1.)  Lemng.  By  James  Simb.  Tw6  Vols. 
TrUbner  and  Co.  • 

(2.)  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing^  his  Ltfe  and 
his  Works.  By  Helen  Zihmbbn,  Author  of 
*  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  his  Life  and  his 
Philosophy.'    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

The  interest  in  Lessing,  which  has  been 
quickened  into  fresh  life  by  the  works  of 
Mr.  Sime  and  Miss  Zimmern,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted a  distinct  gain  for  modem  thought 
and  letters.  In  his  own  country  Lessing 
has  been  long  thoroughly  known,  his  char- 
acter on  the  whole  fairly  read,  and  his  due 
place  fixed.  With  their  accustomed  labo- 
riousness  his  fellow-countrymen  have  made 
such  a  shrine  for  their  idol,  so  overgrown 
with  all  sorts  of  critical  brushwood  and 
thickets,  that  the  very  contemplation  of  it 
is  apt  to  suggest  despair  of  the  possibility 
of  ever  penetrating  through  the  outer  cov- 
ering to  the  tenant  of  the  shrine.  Lessing 
as  Man  of  Letters,  Lessing  as  Art  Critic, 
Lessing  as  Dramatist,  Lessing  as  Free- 
thinker, Lessing  as  Philosopher,  Lessing  as 

. : 
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Poety  are  some  of  the  characters  in  which 
he  has  been  discussed,  until  the  Lessing 
literature  has  grown  in  Germany  to  dimen- 
sions beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  enthu- 
siasm to  cope  with.  The  details  of  his  life 
and  the  minute  touches  of  his  character  are 
therefore  '  familiar  as  household  words  '  to 
the  ordinary  Teuton  interested  in  his  Father- 
land. It  was  natural  it  should  be  so.  For 
Lessing  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  marshalled  the  onward  footsteps  of  Ger- 
many towards  the  better  land  on  which  its 
literature  and  thought  were  about  to  enter. 
Without  himself  apprehending  the  full  com- 
pass of  the  forces  that  were  beginning  to 
work,  and  were  to  transform  the  wnole 
realm  of  thought  and  feeling-*a  transfor- 
mation to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  the 
sweeping  external  change  which  has  made 
the  scattered  members  of  the  Fatherland  one 
— ^he  had  a  'semi-conscious  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  latent  tendencies.  He  was 
not  himself  a  great  poet  or  a  great  thinker 
or  a  great  dramatist,  but  he  did  work  akin 
to  that  of  all  three. 

While  naturally  in  such  circumstances 
Germany  has  bestowed  loving  thought  and 
careful  scrutiny  upon  Lessing,  he  has  not 
hitherto  been  a  familiar  figure  to  Englishmen. 
Even  many  cultivated  men  had  at  best  a  sort 
of  '  bowing  acquaintance'  with  1dm.  They 
were  aware,  in  vague  broad  outline,  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  him  ;  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  humaner  and  more  tolerant  views 
regarding  the  relations  that  should  unite  to- 
gether man  to  man  on  the  broad  ground  of 
their  common  humanity;  and  of  the  larger 
and  wider  ogtlook  which  was  so  largely  due 
to  him  of  the  courses  of  history  and  the ; 
far-off  goal  towards  which  men  and  univer- 
sal life  are  moving.  Apart  from  the  estimate 
of  Lessing  as  determined  by  a  sort  of  loose 
appraizement  of  the  abiding  influence  of 
'  Nathan  the  Wise '  and  '  The  Education  of 
the  Human  Race,'  there  was  not  much 
known  as  regards  the  man  and  worker  him- 
self beyond  what  Mr.  Carlyle  said  of  him 
now  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  In  his 
article  on  the  '  State  of  German  Literature,' 
contributed  to  the  ^  Edinburgh  Review  '  in 
1827,  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  of  Lessing  as  the 
German  writer  to  whom  an  Englishman 
would  turn  with  readiest  affection,  and 
*'  cannot  but  wonder  that  more  of  this  man 
is  not  known  among  us,  or  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  him  &as  not  done  more  to  remove 
misconceptions  ' — ^then  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land— as  to  alleged  German  bad  taste. 

Among  all  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (said  Mr.  Carlyle),  we  will  not  except 
even  Diderot  and  David  Hume,  there  is  not 
one  of  a  more  compact  and  rigid  intellectual 


structure,  who  more  distinctly  knows  what 
he  is  aiming  at,  or  with  more  gracefulness, 
vigor,  and  j^recision,  sets  it  forth  to  his  read- 
ers. He  thmks  with  the  clearness  and  pierc- 
ing sharpness  of  the  most  expert  logician; 
but  a  genial  fire  pervades  him,  a  wit,  a 
heartiness,  a  ^neral  richness  [and  fineness  of 
nature,  to  which  most  logicians  are  strangers. 
He  is  a  sceptic  in  many  things,  but  the 
noblest  of  sceptics  ;  a  mild,  manly,  half-care- 
less enthusiasm  struggles  through  his  indig- 
nant unbelief  ;  he  stands  before  us  like  a  toil- 
worn  but  unwearied  and  heroic  champion, 
earning  not  the  conquest  but  the  battle. 

Though  not  a  poet  in  the  high  sense  of  the 
term — and  indeed  he  denies  to  himself  any 
such  claim  almost  with  contempt — yet  his 
dramas,  with  their  apt  felicities  of  style, 
have  a  '  genuine  and  graceful  poetic  life,' 
and  as  a  critic  and  controversialist  his  writ- 
ing was  of  highest  quality.  In  relation  to 
his  country's  literature  he  exploded  the 
pretensions  of  the  French  theatre,  and  dis- 
closed Shakespeare  to  his  countrymen ; 
while  aa  to  the  higher  reaches  and  ranges  of 
philosophical  thought  and  religious  feeling, 
his  scepticism  was  of  a  nobler  mood  than 
had  yet  been  heard  in  Europe,  most  of  all 
in  Germany.  Thus  Lessing  in  many  ways 
was  making  ready  for  the  better  era  in  Ger- 
man literature  that  was  close  at  hand,  the 
chief  men  of  which  did  not  cease  to  look 
back  thankfully  to  him  as  their  patriarch. 

The  significance  of  Mr.  Carlyle 's  estimate 
of  Lessing  was  not  apprehended  at  once, 
but  it  represents  the  utmost  to  which  we 
had  attained  in  reference  to  him,  and  it  was 
held  in  merely  general  terms.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  .with  purely  English  students, 
for  there  were  no  purely  English  studies  of 
his  character  and  works.  That  once  sap- 
plied,  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  man  and  a 
more  faithful  appreciation  of  his  work  come 
as  matters  of  course.  This  is  what  has  now 
been  largely  done  by  the  works  of  Mr. 
Sime  and  Miss  Zimmem.  They  may  both 
be  read  with  interest  and  benefit  by  the 
student.  Mr.  Sime's,  as  the  more  detailed 
biography,  follows  the  man  trough  his 
career,  and  accompanies  each  of  Ids  impor- 
tant works  with  ample  critical  comments. 
Miss  Zimmem  is  content  with  bi^ef er  and 
less  exhaustive  treatment.  Her^book  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  monogr^h  on, 
than  a  complete  biogn^hy  of,  L^ii^,  for 
whom  both  English  writers  cherish  eptha- 
siastic  regards.  Scanty  as  the  Lessing  lit- 
erature in  the  English  language  yet  is,  both 
works  have  received  hearty  welcome,  and 
both  will  help  to  make  Lessing  better 
known.  For  Miss  Zimmem 's  monograph, 
though  lacking  the  variety  and  amplitude 
both  of  detaU  and  of  criticism  which  we  finld 
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in  Mr.  Sirae's  two  goodly  volumes,  has  dis- 
tinctive merits  of  its  own.  The  difference 
of  treatment  between  these  two  writers  on 
Lessing  is  in  some  sense  characteristic.  In 
spite  of  his  breadth  of  handling  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  treatment,  Mr.  Sime  errs 
in  trying  to  represent  Lessing  in  excess  (as 
to  some  things)  of  what  he  really  was,  an 
error  which  however  natural  would  not  have 
been  committed  had  there  been  more  exact 
apprehension  of  the  precise  stage  of  thought 
to  which  Lessing  had  attained,  and  the 
difference  between  it  and  what  succeeded. 
In  spite,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  certain 
thinness  of  philosophical  handling  and  a 
mordant  feminine  definiteness.  Miss  Zim- 
mem  admirably  sums  up  his  character.  ' 

Lessing  was  above  and  beyond  all  things 
else  a  literary  man  and  a  critic.  He  be- 
longed to  his  age,  and  was  all  the  more  the 
creature  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  that 
lie  made  straight  the  paths  for  those  who 
ivere  introducing  the  state  of  things  that 
was  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  was 
passing  away.  In  this  case  the  appreciative 
summings-up  of  both  Mr.  Sime  and  Miss 
Zimmern  tend  to  establish  Lessing  in  a  re- 
lation to  the  nineteenth  century  that  is 
scarcely  as  to  all  points  true. 

Lessing  was  a  man  (says  Miss  Zimmern,  p. 
442)  in  whom  two  ages,  two  opposed  tenden- 
cies of  thought,  were  combmed  in  unique 
harmony.  He  exhibited  in  his  person  all  the 
good  elements  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
while  he  became  the  pioneer  of  the  new.  It 
was  his  peculiar  characteristic  to  be  at  the 
same  time  the  representative  of  his  own  and 
of  a  succeeding  generation.  For  while  the 
eighteenth  century  was  negative  and  destruc- 
tive, the  nineteenth  is  amrmative  and  con- 
structive. Lessing  was  both.  He  anticipated 
the  nineteenth  century  in  its  tendency  to  re- 
turn to  the  past,  and  its  endeavours  to  disen- 
gage primitive  truth  from  the  disfiguring  ac- 
cretions of  later  ages.  In  this  respect  alone 
he  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Voltaiye, 
a  contrast  wholly  to  his  advantage.  In  art, 
in  religion,  he  helped  towards  the  liberation 
of  mankind  from  the  shackles  of  mere  tradi- 
tion and  authority  as  such.  But  while  he  de- 
stroyed, he  built ;  he  did  not  use  the  thin 
weapons  of  sarcasm  and  persiflage  to  under- 
mine both  good  and  bad  together,  and  leave 
his  fellows  shelterless.  Hence  it  is  that  Les- 
sing may  lay  claim  to  be  the  intellectual 
pioneer  of  our  present  culture. 

In  like  fashion  writes  Mr.  Sime  in  the 
following  passage  : — 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  in  one  aspect  of 
his  activity  he  was  a  powerful  revolutionary 
force.  He  may  be  saia  to  have  spent  his  life 
in  assailing  what  he  considered  error.  .  .  . 
Could  no  more  than  this  be  said  of  him  he 
would  not  be  essentially  distinguished  from 
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the  most/characteristic  thinkers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century :  we  should  have  to  identify 
his  influence  in  the  main  with  that  of  Vol- 
taire, whom  he  took  so  much  pleasure  in  op- 
posing. But  to  assert  that  he  was  a  revolu- 
tionary force,  is  to  disclose  only  half  the 
truth  ;  the  other  and  more  unportant  half  is 
that  in  destroying  he  incessantly  strove  to 
build  up.  His  negative  conclusions  were 
always  accompanied  by  positive  results.  In 
regard  to  art,  poetry,  and  the  drama,  he  set 
forth  a  body  of  principles  which  are  still  the 
subject  of  inquiry  ana  debate  ;  and  in  regard 
to  religion,  while  stripping  off  its  accidents, 
he  brought  into  distmct  relief  its  living . 
essence.  .  .  .  Here  we  see  the  true  source  of 
Lessing^  s  greatness  :  for  these  two  tendencies 
— the  tendency  towards  revolution,  the  ten- 
dency towards  reconstruction — are  the  deepest 
impulses  of  the  modem  world  (vol.  ii.  .p.  348). 

A  close  study  of  Lessing  and  his  works 
has  thus  brought  the  two  English  writers, 
working  independently  of  each  other,  to 
identical  conclusions.  That  they  are  right 
in  the  main  we  do  not  question,  yet  as  in 
our  judgment  the  key  to  a  true  view  of 
Lessing  is  only  to  be  found  in  bearing  in 
mind  the  extent  to  which,  while  pointing 
onwards  to,  he  was  yet  separated  from,  the 
new  world  of  nineteenth  century  thought, 
these  conclusions  are  only  to  be  held  with 
important  qualifications  and  some  modifica- 
tions. What  is  erroneous  in  Mr.  Sime' a 
judgment  of  Lessing  is  due  to  over  haste 
to  rank  him  among  the  pioneers  of  the  mod- 
erns. The  man  who  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ^as  the  man  of  letters  of  Germany  par 
excellence,  ought  not  to  be  blamed  because 
he  was  not  philosopher  enough  to  foresee  the 
drift  of  the  forces — which  were  to  become 
reconstructive  after  acting  for  a  time  as  de- 
structive— about  to  be  let  loose  by  Kant 
through  the  *  Critical  Philosophy.' 

In  what  we  have  undertaken  to  do  here 
in  regard  to  Lessing  we  shall  not  consider 
him  with  any  closeness  as  critic  or  drama- 
tist, as  poet  or  litterateur,  as  writer  on  art, 
or  even  as  polemical  controversialist.  What 
wo  desire  to  set  forth  with  some  degree  of 
detail,  and  in  opposition  in  some  respects 
to  what  we  find  represented  regarding  him 
by  Mr.  Sime,  is  his  position  and  influence 
as  philosopher  and  theologian.  And  first 
— to  clear  the  ground — ^we  may  afliirm  that 
though  Lessing  as  to  all  matters  of  intellec- 
tual interest  was  a  man  of  a  wholly  different 
order  from  his  friends  Nicolai  and  Mendels- 
sohn, he  yet  was  not  in  any  real  sense  of 
the  term  either  a  great  philosopher,  as  fash- 
ioning his  philosophy  aus  einem  Guss,  or  a 
persistently  logical  thinker.  He  was,  or 
had,  as  has  been  said  of  him,  ein  philoso- 
pkischer  Kopf ;  and  though  that  is  an  in- 
dispensable element  in  a  philosopher,  it  is 
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only  one  part  or  portion.  Without  the 
persevering  patience  to  think  out  his  ideas 
into  systematic  fonn  in  the  way  in  which 
this  was  done  by  Kant,  there  will  not  be 
a  philosopher,  but  only  a  critic  of,  or  writer 
on,  philosophy  ;  and  Lessing  never  had 
that  gift.  He  makes  dives  and  guesses  at 
truth,  as  perhaps  his  best  known  passage 
shows  the  search  after  truth  was  regarded 
by  him  as  the  noblest  of  all  pursuits,  and 
that  which  more  than  anything  else  marked 
the  nobility  of  man  ;  but  he  has  not  the  art 
.  of  completing  what  he  begins,  and  where 
he  philosophizes  at  all  it  is  to  throw  light 
on  individual  points  or  difficulties,  and  not 
to  attain  to  a  well-compacted  system.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  these  individual  points 
which  engaged  Lessing  as  philosophical 
thinker  mainly  concern  the  religious  sphere. 
He  differed  from  both  sets  of  critics  and 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  with 
whom  he  was  in  contact,  and  he  sought 
through  his  philosophical  ideas  to  win  stan^- 
ing  ^ound^for  himself  apart  from  both. 
He  equally  declined,  with  the  ordinary  or- 
thodox Lutherans  of  his  day,  to  sacrifice 
Reason  to  Revelation,  and,  with  the  Ration- 
alists of  his  time,  to  sacrifice  Revelation  to 
Reason.  Hence  the  via  media  by  which 
Lessing  strove  to  reconcile  the  two  by 
means  of  his  own  idea  of  history,  of  pro- 
cess, or  development  and  evolution,  in  the 
*'  Education  of  the  Human  Race. '  God 
leads  man  gradually  into  the  truth  (he 
sought  to  show)  by  revealing  what  reason 
cannot  attain  to  unaided  at  its  early  stage 
of  cultivation,  but  what  it  may  arrive  at  in 
course  of  time,  and  then  the  truths  of  reve- 
lation will  become  the  truths  of  reason.  In 
gaining  the  notion  that  he  was  not  a  philo- 
sopher, but  merely  a  thinker  about  philoso- 
phy, we  have  attained  a  conception  w^ithout 
which  his  position  and  views  must  remain 
bafiling.  The  results  to  which  we  have  come 
in  regard  to  Lessing  is  that,  like  Goethe, 
while  altogether  careless  as  to  forms,  and 
hostile  to  ecclesiastical  fashions  and  robes, 
he  yet  held  by  the  reality  of  the  great  truths 
of  God  and  immortality.  Speaking  of 
Goethe,  Hermann  Grimm,  in  a  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  not  long  ago  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  remarks  on  matters  of  relig- 
ion : — 

Only  two  convictions  did  he  always  have, 
and  always  expressed.  The  one  was  that  there 
is  a  personal  God,  who  in  what  concerns  the 
history  of  hinnanity  has  a  will  and  a  purpose  ; 
and  the  second,  that  there  is  an  individual  im- 
mortality. Goethe  confesses  both  these  arti- 
cles of  faith  without  desiring  or  giving  proofs'; 
he  has  them  ;  they  are  inwrought  in  the  very 
f  oimdations  of  bis  being. 


The  same  may  be  said  of  Lessing,  and  it  is 
the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  to  prove  that 
it  is  so  in  regard  to  him,  and  therefore  to 
show  that  Mr.  Sime's  attempt  to  classify 
Lessing  as  a  Podtivist  or  Humanist,  or  to 
represent  him  as  not  a  Theist,  is  unwarrant- 
ed and  misleading.     Lessing  must  be  ranked 
among  the  sceptics,  but  he  was  not  either 
solely  negative,  as  were  the  many  Rational- 
ists and  Doubters  by  whom   he   was  sar- 
rounded,  nor  regardless  of  the  essentially  re- 
ligious character  of  man.     There  may  be 
controversies   regarding  the  precise  extcDt 
and  the  exact  manner  in  which  he  was   a 
Supra-Naturalist,   but    Supra-Naturalist   he 
was,  and  it  is  a  misrepresentation  of  facts 
to  try  and  enlist  him  among  the  modem 
Naturalists  whose  Alpha  and  Omega  is  the 
universality  of  Physical  Law,  and  who  have 
yet  never  been  able  to  settle  among  them- 
selves what  law  is,  and  what  is  its  relation 
to  that  reason  or  thought  of  which  it  must 
be  the  product. 

It  has  been  said  of  Lessing — ^not  without 
truth — ^that  at  a  time  when  the  poets  (?)  of 
Germany  stood  wholly  apart  from  real  life, 
and  if  they  tried  to  create  heroes  made  them 
only  of  paper,  Lessing  alone  saw,  after  his 
own  fasnion,  anything  of  the  real  world. 
He  had  before  his  eyes  the  camp-life  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  worked  for  daily 
bread  as  author  in  the  Berlin  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  It  was  hard  and  bitter  toil,  but 
he  did  not  sink  under  it.  He  had  that  in 
his  nature  which  enabled  him  to  overcome. 
He  was  the  first  German  literary  man  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  English  dramas,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
known  by  one  staying  at  home,  and  he  also 
obtained  all  the  experiences  which  could  be 
secured  from  the  miserable  theatre  life  of 
the  Germany  of  his  day.  This  character  of 
playwright  was  Lessing's  first  and  main  ob- 
ject ;  but  he  achieved  little  success  in  his 
efforts — at  one  time  so  dear  to  him — to  cre- 
ate a  national  theatre  for  Germany.  His 
^  Hambui^sche  Dramaturgic '  was  an  excel- 
lent programme,  and  at  one  time  how  full 
of  hope  was  ho  not  regarding  it  ?  Alas  that 
it  proved  abortive  !  Lessing  wrote  ^  Emilia 
G^otti '  for  the  boards,  but  it  is  a  drama  to 
be  read  and  not  acted  ;  and  *  Nathan '  was 
written  for  that  purpose.  Little  prospect 
did  there  seem  for  the  German  theatre  when 
the  man  who  of  all  the  writers  of  his  day 
was  most  of  the  dramatist  felt  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  all  connection  with  the 
boards,  and  when  he  chose  the  dramatic 
form  for  the  last  time,  prepared  a  poem  for 
which  were  needed  neither  stage  nor  play- 
ers. Though  thus  primarily  dramatist,  he 
touched  the  whole  of  the  culture  of  his  time 
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at  all  the  points  it  oflFered.  Yet  it  was  not 
till  late  in  years  that  the  theological  interest 
grew  strong  in  him. 

The  man  who  as  pioneer  was  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  movement  in  Germany  which 
blossomed  forth  in  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant, 
and  He^el,  and  who  him3elf  did  good,  if 
not  the  highest,  work,  was  born  in  Kamenz, 
a  little  country  town  in  the  then  Electorate 
of  Saxony,  in  the  first  month  of  the  year 
1729.  His  father,  Johann  Gottfried  Les- 
sing,  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  short- 
ly after  Gotthold  Ephraim's  birth  became 
head  pastor  of  Kamenz.  The  Lessing  fam- 
ily for  several  generations  had  occupied  the 
same  social  position^  and  the  father  of  the 
writer  was  evidently  a  man  of  individually 
independent  character,  studious  habits,  and 
no  little  learning,  moderate  in  his  theolog- 
ical views,  but  yet  holding  tenaciously 
the  main  principles  of  orthodoxy  as  these 
were  expounded  for  Lutherans.  Unlike 
what  is  often  the  case,  Lessing' s  biographers 
are  not  able  to  trace  any  of  the  genius  of 
the  child  to  a  remarkable  mother  ;  for  while 
an  excellent  woman  in  her  way,  Lessing' s 
mother  was  of  the  type  of  commonplace 
housewifely  women,  whose  thoughts  and 
lives  are  engrossed  by  the  res  angustce  domi. 
Lessing  himself  is  reported  as  *  not  a  beau- 
tiful boy,  but  a  boy  full  of  bold  liveliness,' 
w^ith  dark  blue  eyes,  that  were  wide,  clear, 
and  open,  and  rich  masses  of  light-brown 
hair.  The  household  in  which  he  was 
trained  was  governed  by  pious  offices,  and 
books  from  the  first  were  Gotthold' s  delight. 
Naturally  enough  then  he  was  early  destined 
by  his  parents  for  the  pulpit,  which  was  the 
hereditary  profession  of  the  family.  In 
preparation  for  such  destination  the  young 
twelve-years-old  student  having  secured  a 
scholarship  at  St.  Af  ra,  in  Meissen,  of  a  sort 
designed  to  help  in  the  training  of  Lutheran 
pastors,  was  sent  thither  for  instruction. 
Classics  and  biblical  work  were  the  main  in- 
terests at  St.  Afra,  though  as  to  both  the 
education  was  of  the  letter  rather  than  the 
spirit.  Lessing  proved  diligent  as  a  worker, 
apt  at  learning,  and  was  fired  by  contact  with 
the  great  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  among 
which  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Theophrastus 
early  attracted  his  special  regards.  Mathe- 
matics were  a  favourite  study  with  him, 
under  the  sympathetic  tutoring  of  Herr 
Klimm,  though  ne  was  never  a  great  mathe- 
matician. To  the  same  Herr  he  owed  an 
interest  in  physical  science,  and  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  what  was  best  in  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  country.  The  literary  in- 
terest roused  by  the  study  of  Terence  and 
Plautus  was,  however,  of  the  keenest,  and 
led  to  a  juvenile  eSort  at  the  production  of 


comedy,  in  a  boy's  play  called  '  Damon  ; 
or.  True  Friendship, '  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  notable  in  any  way.  *  Da- 
mon '  was  followed  by  another  school  at- 
tempt called  *  The  Young  Scholar, '  and  by 
various  poetic  efforts,  while  essay  writing 
gave  the  young  litterateur  early  exercises  in 
style.  Evidently  a  youth  of  much  facility, 
who  at  fifteen  was  considerably  conscious  of 
his  own  superiority,  but,  as  anecdotes  of 
his  age  show,  was  gifted  with  a  somewhat 
rare  independence  of  character,  which  as  of 
itself  effloresced  into  criticism  of  those  set 
over  him  as  his  teachers  and  guardians. 
By  the  time  he  had  been  five  years  at  St. 
Afra,  when  still  a  year  short  of  completing 
the  regular  course,  he  pei*suaded  his  father 
that  he  had  reaped  all  the  good  the  place 
could  give  him,  and  in  June,  1 746,  on  re- 
peated application  to  the  authorities  of  the 
place  from  his  father,  he  was  permitted  to 
leave  and  return  to  his  home  at  Kamenz, 
well  pleased  to  be  rid  in  his  eighteenth  year 
of  the  restraints  of  the  somewhat  pedantic 
place  which  he  had  begun  to  feel  exceed- 
ingly irksome.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  again  by  aid  of  a  schol- 
arship which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Kamenz 
magistrates. 

The  larger  life  of  the  university  would 
naturally  attract  the  young  student,  and 
even  in  its  arid  and  barren  pastures  he  found 
food  convenient  for  him  in  the  teaching  of 
the  only  professors  there  who  were  fitted  to 
awaken  higher  thoughts,  viz.,  in  Gonesti 
and  Christ,  the  latter  of  whom  was  one  of 
the  best  art  critics  of  his  time.  Books  were 
still  his  chief  companions,  though  his  dawn- 
ing life  awakened  in  him  an  early  sense  of 
the  insufficiency  of  mere  intellectual  work  to 
develop  the  varied  powers  of  manhood,  and 
we  soon  find  him  seeking  in  social  inter- 
course the  complement  to  the  life  found  in 
books.  A  professor  named  Kastner,  who 
lectured  on  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
but  had  interest  in  science  and  literature, 
and  who  was  wont  to  stimulate  his  students 
by  leading  them  to  take  part  in  personal 
discussions,  fed  in  Lessing  that  polemical 
tendency  that  was  afterwards  one  of  his 
main  characteristics.  He  also  formed  a  faith- 
ful friendship  with  one  Christlob  Mylius, 
brother  of  a  former  tutor  of  his  own,  and. 
known  not  quite  favourably  for  his  theatri- 
cal tastes  and  free  criticism  of  persons  in 
authority  who  moved  his  ridicule.  Mylius 
was  not  in  good  odour  among  *  respectable  ' 
people,  and  his  inveterate  Bohemaanism 
would  have  offended  persons  of  less  prudery 
than  the  good  folks  of  Kamenz,  whom  he 
had  shocked.     These  were  the  very  quail- 
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ties,  coupled  with  a  certain  cleverness  that 
seemed  originality,  which  attracted  Les- 
sing,  who  made  of  him  an  intimate  friend, 
along  with  a  parnalistic  colleague  of  Mylius 
named  Naumann,  and  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  dramatic  literature  called  Weisse. 

Thus  early,  while  freely  allowing  himself 
to  grow  in  the  directions  in  which  his  na- 
ture tended,  Lessing,  contemning  the  pro- 
prieties, allowed  himself  to  be  attracted  to- 
wards the  dramatic  form  of  literature,  and 
set  himself  to  spin  lyrics  and  other  poems, 
the  Bohemianism  of  which  gave  not  unnat- 
ural offence  to  his  worthy  father.  At  this 
tiine  at  Leipzig,  judging  partly  from  these 
young  efforts  and  partly  from  the  known 
incidents  of  his  life,  the  picture  Mr.  Sime 
asks  us  to  form  of  Lessing  *  is  that  of  a  bril- 
liant, active,  light-hearted  youth,  not  neces- 
sarily neglecting  the  graver  problems  of  ex- 
istence, but  taking  enjoyment  frankly  wher- 
ever it  offers  itself,  delighting  in  the  society 
of  congenial  spirits,  laughing  often  and 
heartily,  and  passing  many  a  good-hu- 
moured joke  at  the  foibles  and  pretences  of 
society.  He  is  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  pedantry  ;  he  throws  off  as  much  as 
ho  can  the  manners  even  of  the  genuine  stu- 
dent, and  affects  those  of  the  careless  and 
refined  man  of  the  world. ' 

The  central  influence  on  Lessing  at  Leip- 
zig was  derived  from  the  theatre  which 
Gottsched  was  rudely  trying  to  fashion  as  a 
home  for  the  nation^  drama.  Frau  Neuber 
succeeded  Gottsched  in  forming  a  dramatic 
company,  whose  representations  were  as- 
siduously admired  by  Lessing,  who  soon  in- 
deed became  familiar  with  the  actors,  not 
only  before  the  footlights,  but  behind  the 
scenes,  as  well  as  in  the  friendliness  of  social 
intercourse.  He  accordingly  gave  himself 
more  than  ever  to  the  production  of  dramas, 
and  these  were  so  favourably  received  by 
Frau  Neuber,  that  *  The  Young  Scholar,' 
now  completed,  was  produced  in  January, 
1748,  and  was  received  in  evidently  a  flat- 
tering fashion.  Lessing  was  now,  then,  a 
dramatist  of  the  comic  rather  than  the 
tragic  order,  and  produced  at  this  time 
*  The  Old  Maid  '  and  *  The  Woman  Hater,' 
besides  numerous  fragments  and  uncom- 
pleted sketches. 

The  news  of  the  young  man's  doings  filled 
the  parental  home  at  Eamenz  with  dismay. 
Both  father  and  mother  joined  in  condemn- 
ing his  pursuits  and  his  loosely  Bohemian 
friends,  especially  the  doubly  obnoxious 
Mylius,  and  at  last  he  was  peremptorily  re- 
called home.  Although  personal  inter- 
course drove  his  parents  reluctantly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  idea  of  Lessing  becom- 
ing   Lutheran  pastor  primarius  must  be 


abandoned,  they  were  so  far  reconciled  to 
their  son's  changed  views  and  outlooks  as  to 
agree  that  he  should  become  a  student  of 
medicine  and  philosophy,  with  the  eventual 
object  of  securing  for  him  some  permanent 
university  position.  So  Lessing  went  back 
to  Leipzig  and  to  his  miscellaneous  literary 
and  theatrical  work,  for  he  studied  medicine 
quite  as  little  as  before  he  had  studied  the- 
ology. He  had  not  been  long  back  before 
the  theatre  of  Frau  Neuber  came  to  con- 
spicuous grief,  and  the  company  was  dis- 
persed. The  actors  left  Leipzig,  some  of 
them  leaving  legacies  of  debt  behind  which 
involved  the  young  dramatist — who  bad  be- 
come security — in  such  monetary  difficulties 
that  he  too  had  to  go.  From  Leipzig  he 
thought  of  proceedmg  to  Berlin,  where  his 
friend  Mylius  was  established,  and  resolved 
that  he  should  tempt  fortune  as  a  literary 
man,  looking  to  his  pen  wholly  for  support. 
Ultimately,  Mylius  having  been  made  editor 
of  a  paper  which  still  exists,  and  is  now- 
known  as  the  *  Voss  Gazette,'  Lessing,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  after  a  short  and  uncom- 
fortable trial  of  Wittenberg  University,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Prussian  capital — then  in  all 
literary  respects  under  the  French  influences 
sedulously  fostered  by  Frederick  the  Great 
—to  commence  in  earnest  the  struggle  of 
life. 

A  struggle  for  daily  bread  it  truly  was, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  to  meet  and 
answ^er  reproaches  from  home  not  always 
ill-founded,  for  the  good  pastor  was  evi- 
dently not  far  wrong  in  finding  in  his  son's 
miscellaneous  productions  the  evidence  of 
an  unstable  mind,  that  would  be  fertile  in 
plans  but  feeble  in  their  execution.  It  is 
natural  for  a  biographer  to  side  with  his 
hero  :  but  in  the  altercations  with  the  pa- 
rental authorities  it  does  not  seem  as  if  Les- 
sing came  off  best  even  on  the  presentation 
of  his  biographer  and  judged  by  his  own 
letters.  In  these  Lessing  is  almost  always 
on  the  defensive— of  himself  and  his  avoca- 
tions. During  the  three  years  spent  at  this 
time  in  Berlin  he  had  obviously  many  hard- 
ships to  bear,  and  he  planned  many  works. 
Of  these,  two  plays,  '  The  Jews  '  and  *  The 
Freethinkers,'  deserve  note  as  indicating  the 
direction  in  which  his  thoughts  were  even 
then  setting  ;  for  '  The  Jews '  was  a  dramat- 
ic plea  for  tolerance  of  the  despised  race  of 
Israel,  and  as  such  was  the  forerunner  of  bis 
most  mature  work,  '  Nathan  the  Wise. ' 
The  idea  of  a  national  drama  led  to  the  un- 
dertaking, jointly  with  Mylius,  of  the  pub- 
lication of  a  periodical — *  Contributions  to- 
wards the  History  and  Improvement  of  the 
Theatre,' — ^an  ambitious  attempt  which 
came  to  an  early  end.     In  connection  with 
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*  The  Voss  Gazette, '  and  a  monthly  supple- 
ment, *  The  Latest  from  the  Realm  of  Wit, ' 
Lessing  found  congenial  employment  as 
critic,  and  threw  himself  with  his  accus- 
tomed abandon  into  the  trivial  literary  con- 
troversies of  the  time.  His  criticisms  were 
too  incisive  and  original  not  to  draw  atten- 
tion, but  notwithstanding  this,  the  desire  to 
widen  his  culture  by  quiet  thought  and 
study  induced  him  to  withdraw  again  from 
the  small  busy  worid  of  Berlin,  and  in  the 
end  of  1751  he  proceeded  to  Wittenberg, 
where  his  brother  Theophilus  was  at  that 
period  a  student  of  theology. 

At  Wittenberg  he  had  opportunities  of 
gratifying  his  passion  for  books,  and  here 
by  omnivorous  reading  he  treasured  up 
much  of  the  vast  store  which  was  to  stand 
him  in  good  stead  in  later  life.  In  the  town 
of  Luther — as  was  natural — his  thoughts 
turned  to  the  Reformation,  and  a  series  of 
papers  in  vindication  of  various  writers  be- 
longing to  that  great  turning-point  in  mod- 
ern history  was  one  of  the  early  results. 
In  these  papers  it  is  easy  to  see  traces  of  Les- 
sing's  later  style  of  criticism  applied  to  mat- 
ters religious.  Here  first  he  developed  his 
thoughts  on  the  natural  history  of  religion, 
and  vindicated  Mahomedanism  against  the 
intolerance  of  the  age.  Here  we  find  ex- 
pression given  to  the  favourite  idea  that 
the  wise  conduct  of  life  is  better  than  ortho- 
dox beliefs  ;  and  that  as  there  is  no  religion 
in  which  there '  are  not  some  glimpses  of 
truth  and  goodness,  so  also  is  there  none 
which  exclusively  possesses  all  truth.  The 
reading  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classical  mas- 
terpieces divided  his  time  with  these  graver 
studies,  and  to  this  is  greatly  due  the  epi- 
grammatic point  of  Lessing' s  style. 

But  study  among  books  was  not  enough 
for  one  of  Lessing' s  restless  nature,  and 
after,  only  a  year  at  Wittenberg,  or  towards 
the  end  of  1752,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  be- 
ing then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  He 
came  with  his  plans  of  life  settled,  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  found  his  vocation, 
and  the  purpose  of  earnest  work.  He  was 
to  lose  his  friend  Mylius,  but  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Nicolai  and  Mendelssohn,  with 
whom  he  was  henceforth  intimately  associ- 
ated, although  neither  of  them  was  of  the 
intellectual  stature  of  Lessing  himself. 
Mendelssohn  was  at  one  time  deemed  a 
philosopher,  but  his  fame  has  long  departed. 
Nicolai  in  later  life  was  an  arid  pedant  and 
a  malignant  literary  gossip  ;  but  in  his 
youth  we  doubt  not  he  was  attractive,  from 
his  knowledge  of  books  and  sympathies  with 
literary  culture,  to  the  young  Lessing. 

Lessing  settled  steadily  to  work,  some  of  it 
of  a  merely  hack  order,  for  he  had  to  eke 


out  a  livelihood  by  translations  and  writing 
reviews  for  Voss' s  paper.  In  1753  he  is- 
sued two  volumes  of  the  works  written  by 
him,  two  other  volumes  in  the  following 
year,  and  yet  two  others  in  1755.  These 
consisted  of  plays  and  poems  and  the  *  Rech- 
nungen,'  written  at  Wittenberg.  Slight 
as  were  these  productions,  they  revealed  to 
contemporary  Germans  a  fresh  critic,  a  dram- 
atist, and  a  poet,  and  Lessing  had  every 
occasion  to  be  gratified  with  their  reception. 
He  shortly  afterwards  edited  the  works  of 
his  friend  Mylius,  who  had  died  not  long 
before,  and  in  1753  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  Mendelssohn  an  essay  on  *  Pope  a  Met- 
aphysician.' At  Wittenberg  he  intermitted 
his  work  as  a  dramatist,  though  only  to  re- 
turn to  it  with  new  zest  when  he  went  back 
to  Berlin,  In  1755  he  wrote  a  prose  trag- 
edy in  five  acts  on  an  English  subject  and 
with  an  English  title — '  Miss  Sara  Sampson  ' 
— ^a  drama  of  middle-class  life,  in  which  he 
for  the  first  time  breaks — though  not  even 
yet  Qompletely — with  French  traditions  and 
influences.  This  was  one  of  the  blows  by 
means  of  which  Lessing  so  powerfully 
helped  to  deliver  Germany  from  artificiality 
and  triviality  in  art  and  literature,  and  made 
preparation  for  the  coming  reign  of  Shake- 
speare over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 
The  play,  though  not  yet  showing  the 
strength  of  his  best  genius,  was  an  advance 
on  previous  "efforts.  It  was  written  to  be 
acted,  and  was  put  on  the  stage  at  Frank - 
fort-on-the-Oder,  where  it  had  a  sympathet- 
ic reception,  for  we  are  told  the  audience 
sat  like  statues  for  three  and  a  half  hours, 
and  wept.  Its  success  was  indeed  so  great 
that  it  was  shortly  put  upon  the  boards  of 
nearly  every  theatre  in  Germany.  This  re- 
vived Lessing's  desire  for  active  dramatic 
work,  and  hearing  of  a  new  theatrical  ven- 
ture that  was  being  made  at  Leipzig  under 
the  auspices  of  an  actor  formerly  well 
known  to  him  in  that  place,  Lessing  hast- 
ened thither  in  October,  1755. 

Once  more  in  Berlin  in  1758,  and  in  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  his  friends  Nicolai, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Ramler,  Lessing  seems  to 
have  shown  himself  pretty  diligent  at  his 
work,  though  the  leaven  of  Bohemianism 
that  was  in  him  rarely  allowed  him  to  carry 
anything  through  systematically.  He  had 
already  realized  his  father's  predictions. 
Happily,  however,  his  relations  with  the 
parents  at  Kamenz  had  become  more  agree- 
able. They  had  with  much  common  sense 
acquiesced  in,  though  not  approving,  their 
son's  life.  The  llerr  pastor  had  no  doubt 
been  gratified  by  the  many  eulogistic  criti- 
cisms of  his  works  which  had  been  drawi; 
from  even  grave  writers  on  theology  like 
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Michaelis,  and  there  bad  been  a  pleasant 
meeting  at  Dresden  between  father  and  son. 
Meanwhile,  amid  the  multitudinous  liter- 
ary interests  that  claimed  Lessing's  regards, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  unearthing  and 
giving  to  the  public  Lithuanian  songs  he  took 
part  in  the  movement  towards  the  apprecia- 
tion'of  popular  poetry  which  was  marked  in 
England  by  the  enthusiasm  for  Percy's  *  Re- 
liques/  and  which  was  destined  in  Germany 
ultimately  to  bring  forth  the  rich  fruits  of 
the  Romantic  School.  In  working  for  the 
restoration  of  the  natural,  Lessing  carried 
on  a  perpetual  crusade  against  the  artificial- 
ities in  dramatic  literature  of  a  Gottsched, 
and  in  the  *  Literary  Letters  '  and  *  Library ' 
gave  full  exposition  of  his  principles  and 
views. 

The  old  restlessness  which  so  often  im- 
pelled him  to  seek  change  of  scene  and  as- 
sociation once  more  drove  Lessing  forth 
from  all  the  friends  and  tics  formed  in  Ber- 
lin, after  three  years  spent  there,  and  in 
November,  1760,  he  accepted  a  secretary- 
ship to  one  Colonel  von  Tauentzien,  an  offi- 
cer of  Frederick's,  known  formerly  to  Les- 
sing, and  whom,  in  reward  for  gallant  ser- 
vice, the  great  captain  had  made  Governor 
of  Breslau  and  Director  of  the  Mint.  Why 
he  should  have  taken  so  uncongenial  a  post 
is  hard  enough  to  understand,  except  it 
were  that  the  longing  for  novelty  was  strong 
within  him,  and  he  once  again  wanted  relief 
from  books  in  the  fellowship  of  men.  Prob- 
ably he  might  now  have  become  a  rich 
man,  for  his  war  necessities  led  Frederick  to 
undertake  doubtful  mint  operations  from 
time  to  time,  of  which,  from  his  position  as 
secretaiy,  he  would  have  every  information. 
Tauentzien  gathered  from  120,000  to  130,- 
000  thalers,  but  Lessing  was  not  much  less 
poor  when  he  left  Breslau  five  years  after- 
wards than  when  he  went  there.  His  life 
at  Breslau  had  in  it  more  than  the  old  Bo- 
hemian streak.  Ho  frequented  taverns, 
played  for  high  stakes,  and  was  more  than 
commonly  heedless  as  to  the  society  into 
which  he  went.  But  all  this  did  not  pre- 
vent him  carrying  forward  his  studies. 
Even  at  Breslau  he  was  deep  in  Spinoza  and 
in  patristic  literature,  wrote  part  of  the 
*  Laokoon  '  and  most  of  *"  Minna  von  Bam- 
helm. '  When  at  Breslau,  Lessing  had  to 
stand  pressing  ;  applications  for  money  help 
from  Kamenz,  and  he  gave  up  to,  if  not  be- 
yond, the  limits  of  prudence.  He  was 
deemed  by  his  poor  relations  richer  than  he 
really  was,  and  often  had  to  suffer  the  pain 
of  refusing  to  supply  the  help  he  knew  was 
needed.  After  three  years  he  began  to  long 
to  return  to  his  old  ways.  He  had  attained 
everything  he  had  hoped  for  by  this  Breslau 


life,  he  wrote  to  his  father.  His  health 
was  tolerably  re-established,  he  was  rested, 
and  had  collected  (the  great  passion  of  his 
life)  an  excellent  library.  Shortly  after  this 
he  was  struck  down  by  illness,  which  inter- 
fered with  his  plans,  and  when  dreaming 
of  a  visit  to  Italy  and  Greece  he  was  com- 
pelled in  1765  to  go  back  to  the  Prussian 
capital. 

*"  Minna  von  Bamhelm '  and  the  '  Lao- 
koon '  were  now  his  chief  occupation,  and 
they  mark  the  maturity  of  the  great  writer's 
genius,  but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
present  purpose  to  discuss  either  of  them. 
His  fourth  residence  in  Berlin  was  not  au- 
spiciously opened.  Lessing  was  now  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  but  he  had  no  fixed 
source  of  income,  and  as  he  has  himself  put 
it,  '  he  stood  idle  in  the  market-place  :  no- 
body would  hire  him,  doubtless  because  no- 
body knew  what  use  to  make  of  him.'  Ill 
at  ease,  not  in  the  best  of  health,  and 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  entire  tone 
of  thought  and  the  hard  sneering  school  of 
unbelief  then  fashionable,  he  was  gratified 
by  overtures  from  one  Lowen,  of  Hamburg, 
to  go  there  to  supervise  a  scheme  for  estab- 
lishing a  German  theatre  in  that  town. 
Ultimately  Lessing  agreed  to  write  reviews 
of  the  performances,  to  be  published  by  the 
company,  for  which  he  was  to  get  eight 
hundred  thalers  a  year.  He  also  became 
partner  with  another  literary  man  in  Ham- 
burg named  Bode,  who  had  capital  enough 
to  buy  a  printing  business.  He  was  well 
pleased  to  leave  Berlin,  to  which  he  was 
never  to  return  except  as  an  occasional  visit- 
or  ;  and  the  idea  of  being  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  *  National  Theatre,'  would 
have  reconciled  him  to  worse  places  than 
Hamburg.  The  scheme  had  but  a  brief 
life.      The  theatre  was  opened  in   April, 

1767,  and  the  final  performance  was  given 
in  *it  in  November,  1768,  Lessing  holding 
by  it  to  the  last,  while  its  more  immediate 
founders  deserted  it.  The  disappointment 
was  bitter,  and  was  bitterly  written  about ; 
but  it  was  not  an  utter  failure,  since  it  was 
the  occasion  of  the  '  Hambnrgische  Drama- 
turgie. '  Quarrels  with  Elotz  and  business 
embarrassments — ^for  Lessing  never  was  a 
man  of  business — increased  his  troubles, 
and  in  writing  to  his  father  in  the  spring  of 

1768,  he  talks  of  sinking  under  work  and 
cares.  Ideas  of  Italy  again  possessed  him, 
and  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  go  to  Rome, 
a  purpose  which  occupied  him  for  several 
months,  but  which  was  not  even  yet  to  be 
realized.  In  the  spring  of  1769  he  was  still 
at  Hamburg,  busy  with  the  second  volume 
of  his  *  Antiquarian  Letters. '  No  progress 
was  possible  with  the  Italian  plan  owing  to 
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the  want  of  money.  *  I  niust  turn  all  I 
have  left  into  money  (he  tv rites  to  his 
brother  Karl),  and  even  then  I  shall  scarcely 
be  able  to  pay  my  journey.  My  heart 
bleeds  when  I  tliink  of  our  pai'cnts,  but  God 
is  my  witness  that  I  am  not  wanting  in  wUl 
to  help  them  ;  but  at  this  moment  I  am 
certainly  poorer  than  any  one  of  the  family. 
For  the  poorest  is  at  any  rate  not  in  debt, 
and  \,  while  lacking  the  most  needful,  am 
up  to  my  ears  in  debt.  May  God  help  us  ! ' 
*  He  was  nearing  his  fortieth  year,'  says 
Miss  Zimmern,  *  he  was  less  robust  than 
formerly,  disappointments  and  anxieties  had 
told  on  his  iron  constitution,  and  he  was 
still  **  the  old  bird  on  the  roof  !"  *  It  was 
at  this  time  he  wrote  his  little  essay,  *  How 
the  ancients  represented  death,'  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  notion  that  they  figured  the  grim 
King  of  Terrors  as  a  skeleton. 

Amongst  his  intimate  friends  at  Hamburg 
had  been  a  silk  manufacturer  named  Konig, 
who,  on  parting  from  Lessing  on  a  business 
journey  to  Vienna,  recommended  his  family 
to  his  care,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Pastor  Goeze,  a  somewhat  noteworthy  Lu- 
theran clergyman,  to  be  afterwards  immor- 
talized by  the  great  writer's  bitter  polemics, 
was  also  well  known  to  him  at  Hamburg 
during  the  same  period.  There  were  many 
other  associations  binding  him  to  the  place, 
but  the  means  of  livelihood  were  wanting, 
and  a  proposal  to  go  to  Vienna  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  theatre  there  was  refused 
only  because  Lessing  was  weary  of  theatrical 
projects  which  had  landed  him  in  so  many 
bitter  disappointments.  At  the  hour  of 
need  the  Hereditary'  Prince  of  Brunswick 
was  induced  through  Ebert,  a  friend  of  Les- 
sing, and  professor  at  a  college  in  Bruns- 
wick, to  offer  the  latter  a  post  as  librarian 
at  Wolfenbiittel,  which,  though  the  emolu- 
ments were  trifling,  was  very  welcome,  and 
after  some  delays  he  reached  Brunswick  in 
April,  1770,  and  was  mstalled  in  his  new 
position  in  the  following  month. 

Lessing' s  residence  in  Wolfenbiittel,  a 
small  town  a  few  miles  south  of  Brunswick, 
is  memorable  chiefly  for  the  Wolfenbiittel 
Fr^^ments,  in  which  the  Rationalism  of 
modern  Germany  made  its  first  formidable 
attack  on  historical  Christianity.  The  un- 
belief of  our  own  day  has  been  long  driven, 
not  only  from  the  eai'ly  positions  then  taken 
up,  but  also  from  the  various  subsequent 
defences  of  successive  sceptical  philoso- 
phers, which  may  be  said  to  have  at  last 
culminated  in  the  doctrines  of  fatalistic  de- 
spair proclaimed  by  Strauss  in  his  *  New  and 
Old  Faith.'  JLessing  was  long  supposed 
the  author  of  the  various  Fragments,  which 
at  intervals  he  gave  to  the  world  from  the 


midst  of  his  seclusion  at  Wolfenbiittel,  but 
it  is  now  known  they  were  the  writings  of 
Reimarus,  who  did  not  venture  to  give  pub- 
licity to  his  bold  conclusions  in  his  lifetime. 
Lessing,  no  doubt,  so  far  identified  himself 
with  the  views  set  forth  in  these  papers, 
that  we  cannot  but  regard  him  as  sympa- 
thising with  them.  He  did  so,  however, 
in  the  interest  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
freedom  of  thought  rather  than  from  un- 
qualified acceptance  of  the  negative  con- 
clusions of  his  unknown  author.  His  own 
early  studies  at  Wolfenbiittel  were  rather 
historical  than  theological,  a  pile  of  manu- 
scripts on  which  he  lighted  having  directed 
his  thoughts  to  Berengarius  of  Tours,  a 
Scholastic  Rationalist  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, whom  Lessing  set  himself  to  rehabili- 
tate in  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  written 
his  *  Vindications,'  years  before  at  Witten- 
berg. He  surprised  his  friends  in  his  work 
on  Berengarius  by  the  minuteness  and  ful- 
ness of  theological  knowledge  with  which 
he  discussed  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  proved  himself — strange  ally — a  cham- 
pion of  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  His  investi- 
gations of  the  treasures  of  the  library  under 
his  care  issued  in  a  series  of  volumes  of 
*  Contributions  to  History  and  Literature, ' 
which  began  to  be  published  in  1773,  and 
were  continued  at  intervals  till  the  year  of 
their  author's  death.  Though  not  without 
merit,  few  of  these  contributions  were  quite 
worthy  of  Lessing,  and  Mr.  Sime's  judgment 
will  not  be  challenged  when  he  says  that 
they  belong  to  a  wholly  different  class  from 
any  to  which  his  name  had  before  been  at- 
tached, and  were  written  when  he  was 
urgently  in  need  of  money. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  plan  to 
criticize  Lessing  as  dramatist,  and  we  pass 
over,  therefore,  the  *  Emilia  Galotti, '  which, 
begun  years  before  in  Leipzig,  was  at  length 
— though  not  without  pressure — finished 
early  in  1772,  and  produced  in  Brunswick. 
It  was  variously  criticized,  some  hailing  its 
author  as  a  second  Shakespeare,  while 
others  rated  it  very^differently. 

Probably  Lessing  would  have  made  but  a 
brief  stay  at  Wolf  enbuttel  had  he  been  his 
own  master,  as  formerly.  But  he  was  now 
in  love  with  Frau  Eva  Konig,  the  widow  of 
his  old  friend  at  Hamburg,  who,  as  we  have 
stated,  had  died  at  Venice  shortly  after 
commending  bis  family  to  Lessing' s  care. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  it  was  this  charge 
which  drew  the  two  mature  lovers  together, 
but  lovers  they  certainly  became  ;  and 
though  free  from  the  rhapsodies  of  roman- 
tic courtship,  the  correspondence  of  the 
two  during  the  long  period  of  nearly  six 
years,  in  which  they  remained  betrothed, 
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showg  that  their  mntaal  attachment  was 
strong,  and  increased  in  depth  and  tender- 
ness with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  grow- 
ing intimacy  of  their  associations.  He 
sorely  needed  the  consolation  of  congenial 
fellowship  and  womanly  sympathy,  for  the 
summer  of  1771  foand  him  in  miserahle 
spirits  and  health,  detesting  his  work,  and 
longing  for  the  freedom  which  he  was  al- 
ways pining  after,  but  it  would  seem  could 
never  use  when  he  had  the  opportunity. 
Had  he  not  been  able  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ham- 
biu^  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  being  with  his  betrothed, 
Wolfenbuttel  would  have  grown  utterly  in- 
tolerable. But  marriage  was  out  of  the 
question  on  Lessing's  small  pittance,  and 
£va  Konig  had  not  found  her  husband's 
affairs  so  advantageously  arranged  as  she 
had  expected.  The  relief  gained  by  Lea- 
sing from  his  visit  to  Hamburg,  and  a  short 
tisit  also  paid  to  Berlin,  reacted  favourably 
on  his  nature,  for  we  find  him  writing,  after 
having  been  two  days  back  again  at  Wolfen- 
biittel,  to  his  betrothed  that  he  was 
*  healthy  and  happy. '  She,  on  her  side, 
had  her  own  serious  troubles,  for  her  hus- 
band's factory  affairs  at  Vienna  got  involved 
in  such  a  labyrinth,  that  Frau  Konig  had  to 
give  herself  wholly  to  the  task  of  pulling 
them  through  in  an  honourable  fashion. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  engagement  with 
Eva  Konig,  Lessing  would  certainly  have 
left  Wolfenbuttel  in  the  spring  of  1774. 
He  had  been  greatly  irritated  at  the  treat- 
ment he  received  from  the  Prince,  who 
had  failed  in  his  promises  to  give  him  pro- 
motion and  better  emoluments.  But  he 
could  not  throw  himself  on  the  world  in  the 
old  careless  fashion,  and  he  remained  fret- 
fully eating  his  own  soul.  At  length  Frau 
Eonig  was  able  to  arrange  her  husband's 
affairs  satisfactorily  at  Vienna,  and  to  go 
back  to  Hamburg.  She  had  the  happiness, 
however,  of  greeting  Lessing  in  Vienna  be- 
fore she  left. 

Lessing  had  been  attracted  to  the  impe- 
rial capital  by  the  hope  of  securing  a  settled 
post  there,  and  while  there  the  long-looked - 
for  opportunity  of  visiting  Italy  presented 
itself.  Prince  Leopold,  youngest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  going  thither,  and 
imited  Lessing  to  go  with  him  ;  and  in  the 
double  hope  of  thereby  ultimately  bettering 
his  position  at  Wolfenbuttel,  and  that  the 
journey  would  be  only  a  brief  one  of  six  or 
eight  weeks,  he  consented.  The  Italian 
journey,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  de- 
light that  was  anticipated,  proved  a  source 
of  bitter  trial  and  anxiety.  It  lasted  as 
many  months  as  Lessing  had  counted  on 
weeks,  and  during  the  long  period  of  sepa- 


ration from  Fran  Konig,  both  he  and  she 
were  tortured  by  doubts  through  the  sus- 
pensibn  of  their  correspondence,  owing  to 
circumstances  that  were  in  no  way  the  fault 
of  either  of  them.  After  getting  back  to 
Germany,  early  in  1776,  Lessing  paid  what 
was  to  be  his  last  visit  to  Kamenz,  where  bis 
old  mother  still  lived,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained four  days,  and  who  died  there  about 
a  year  afterwards.  He  went  back  to  Wolf- 
enb&ttel,  resolved  to  stay  there,  a  resolution 
which  Fran  Konig  prudently  strengthened, 
although  she  also  encouraged  him  in  his  de- 
sign of  making  application  to  the  Duke  or 
Prince  for  a  better  post  or  better  payment ; 
what  he  had  being  insufficient  even  for 
Lessing's  own  wants,  as  his  accumulating 
debts  proved.  Ultimately,  better  terms  were 
offered  and  accepted,  though  at  the  best 
they  were  poor  enough,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  title  of  Hofrath  was  pressed  on 
him  by  his  master. 

It  was  now  possible,  without  being  guiHy 
of  imprudence,  for  the  long  betrothed  pair 
to  make  preparations  for  marriage,  and  the 
old  restless  bitter  tone  for  a  time  disappears 
from  Lessing's  letters,  which,  though  far 
enough  removed  from  any  rapture,  became 
cheerful  and  bright.  He  secured  *  a  quaint 
little  building  of  a  single  storey,  roofed  with 
red  tiles, '  adjoining  the  library,  as  his  house, 
and  here  Lessing  brought  his  wife  in  Octo- 
ber, 1776,  she  being  on  the  verge  of  sober 
forty,  while  he  was  seven  years  older. 
Neither  of  them  had  cause  to  regret  tlie 
union. 

Their  happiness,  however,  was  to  be  of 
brief  duration.  The*  year  following  liis 
marriage,  though  checkered  by  angry  dis- 
putes with  official  personages,  is  described 
by  Lessing's  biographers  as  by  far  the  hap- 
piest he  ever  knew.  In  the  company  of  his 
wife  and  her  four  children  a  sense  of  tran- 
quillity and  repose  stole  into  Lessing's  life, 
such  as  he  had  probably  never  experienced 
before.  He  was  visited  by  his  old  friend 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  cup  of  his  domestic 
satisfaction  was  full,  when — ^it  was  dashed 
from  his  grasp.  After  only  fourteen  months 
of  married  happiness,  Frau  Lessing  died. 
The  son  to  whom  she  gave  birth  died  the 
day  he  was  bom,  and  his  mother  after  one 
week  followed.  Writing  to  Eschenbui^ 
while  yet  his  wife  lived,  but  lay  dying,  Les- 
sing gives  passionate  voice  to  his  grief  : — 

I  lost  him  so  unwillingly — ^this  son.  For 
he  had  so  much  imderstanding,  so  much  un- 
derstanding I  Do  not  suppose  that  the  few 
hours  of  my  fatherhood  have  made  me  an  ape 
of  a  father.  I  know  what  I  say.  Was  it  not 
understanding  that  they  had  to  drag  him  into 
the  world  with  iron  tongs,  that  he  so  soon  sus- 
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pected  the  evil  of  it  ?  Was  it  not  understand- 
ing that  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  it  ? 

There  was  then  still  a  hope  that  the 
mother  might  live,  but  in  a  few  days  he 
writes  again  :  *  My  wde  is  dead.  This  ex- 
perience also  I  have  now  passed  through.  I 
rejoice  that  there  cannot  be  many  more  such 
experiences  for  me. '  *  These  letters, '  says 
Mr.  Sime,  '  are  preserved  in  the  Wolfen- 
blittel  library.  They  are  written  in  a  clear, 
firm  hand,  and  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to 
realize  the  storm  of  passion  of  which  they 
were  once  the  living  symbols.' 

Not  much  more  remains  to  be  told  of  the 
life  of  Lessing,  although  it  was  during  the 
brief  remainder  that  nearly  all  was  written 
of  those  theological  compositions  which 
have  won  for  him  a  niche  m  the  temple  of 
philosophy.  It  was  in  the  year  1778  that 
the  whole  of  the  controversial  writings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  reply  to  Schumann, 
were  published.  This  year  saw  his  *  New 
Hypothesis  concerning  the  Evangelists  re- 
garded as  merely  Human  Writers, '  in  which 
Lessing  dealt  with  the  great  problem  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  separated  'Jnm- 
self  from  the  vulgar  Rationalistic  sceptics  of 
his  own  time,  who  found  an  explanation  of 
the  highest  spiritual  movement  known  to 
humanity  in  miserably  commonplace  im- 
pulses to  trickery  and  deceit.  After  his 
wife's  death  Lessing  plunged  deeply  into 
theological  controversy,  to  distract  his 
thoughts  and  occupy  his  mind.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  outstripped  prudence  in  the  zeal 
with  which  he  was  giving  to  the  world  the 
writings  of  other  m^en  and  his  own  on  such 
high  matters.  In  June,  1778,  the  Bruns- 
wick Government  interposed  with  a  decree 
that  the  establishment  which  had  published 
the  Wolfenbtittel  *  Fragments  '  was  not  to 
print  any  new  work  for  Lessing  without  the 
signature  of  a  minister,  as  there  had  already 
been  violation  of  the  conditions  on  which 
Lessing  had  been  exempted  from  the  cen- 
sorship, which  was  that  he  should  publish 
nothing  injurious  to  religion.  He  was  after- 
wards strictly  forbidden  by  the  Duke's  min- 
isters to  publish  anything  whatsoever  in  the 
domain  of  Brunswick  without  special  au- 
thorization. This  order  he  held  to  be  un- 
warranted, and  he  utterly  set  it  at  nought, 
continuing  to  put  forth  his  series  of  Anti- 
Goeze  papers.  In  1778  we  find  him  writing 
to  his  brother  at  Berlin,  evidently  in  press- 
ing need  of  money,  and  therefore  prepar- 
ing to  publish  a  play,  which  he  had  sketch- 
ed '  many  years  ago,  by  subscription,  if  he 
and  Mendelssohn  approved.'  This  was 
*  Nathan  the  Wise,'  the  ripest  fruit  of  his 
matured  genius,  which  had  been  ready  for 


publication  three  years  before.  *  I  must 
try,'  ho  wrote,  *  whether  they  will  still  let 
me  preach  undisturbed  at  least  from  my  old 
pulpit,  the  stage. '  '  Nathan  '  has  been 
over  criticized  and  over  praised,  and  the 
language  of  hyperbole  has  been  indulged  in 
regarding  it  by  none  more  than  by  Strauss, 
who  called  it  his  Bible.  It  is  not  a  work 
to  be  placed  beside  the  few  greatest  poetic 
or  dramatic  masterpieces  of  the  world,  but 
it  is  a  great  work,  and  it  will  endure. 

As  was  said  above,  however,  *  Nathan  ' 
is  better  fitted  for  the  study  than  for  the 
stage,  and  though  produced  at  Berlin  in 
1783,  it  was  at  first  a  failure.  Since  then 
it  has,  no  doubt,  taken  its  place  among 
German  dramas,  but  that  is  due  to  other 
causes  than  fitness  for  the  boards.  To  this 
work  in  the  main  Lessing  may  be  said  to 
owe  much,  if  not  most,  of  his  fame  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  didactic  work,  for  its  whole 
end  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of  tolerance  ; 
but  we  confess  Goethe  seems  to  us  not  to 
have  greatly  erred  when  he  expressed  regret 
that  Lessing  should  have  given  himself  so 
much  to  polemics,  and  should  have  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  express  his 
pique  at  the  parsons  in  '  Nathan. '  Scarce- 
ly, if  at  all,  inferior  in  general  interest  and 
infiuence  to  *  Nathan  '  was  '  The  Education 
of  the  Human  Eace,'  a  small  writing  of 
twenty  pages,  published  in  1780.  Here, 
and  in  '  Nathan, '  we  have  the  best  work  of 
Lessing,  and  that  by  which  he  has  infiu- 
enced  most  the  thought  and  culture  of  Eu- 
rope. These,  and  the  ^Laokoon,'  are  his 
immortal  trilogy.  In  'Ernst  and  Falk,' 
dialogues  f of  Freemasons,  :^e  have  also  the 
thoughts  of  Lessing  upon  problems  of  wide 
scope  and  bearing.  We  have  seen  that  the 
need  of  money  started  '  Nathan  '  on  its  ca- 
reer, and  after  his  wife's  death  Lessing  was 
more  hardly  pressed  than  ever.  *  If  you 
knew, '  he  writes  to  his  sister  in  December, 
1778,  Mn  the  midst  of  what  care  I  have  been 
since  the  death  of  my  wife,  and  how  misera- 
bly I  have  been  compelled  to  live,  you  would 
certainly  rather  pity  than  reproach  ;'  but 
he  sent  her  some  money  all  the  same.  He 
pours  forth  his  troubles  in  his  letters  to 
Elise  Reimanis,  the  daughter  of  the  writer  of 
the  '  Fragments,'  who  was  established  in 
Hamburg,  and  became  a  centre  for  the  lit- 
erary society  of  the  day.  He  is  specially 
irritated  at  the  thought  that  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  using  the  money  meant  for  his 
step-children,  and  will  not  touch  the  prop- 
erty left  by  his  wife.  In  addition  to  money 
worries,  Le8sihfi:'s  later  years  were  doubtless 
embittered  by  the  odium  theologicum  which 
the  '  Fragments  '  brought  on  his  head,  and 
he  was  even  charged  with  being  bribed  by 
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the  Jews  to  write  them.  His  health  also 
gave  cause  for  uneasiness,  and  in  February, 
1780,  he  writes  to  his  brother,  that  he  fails 
from  one  illness  into  another,  none  of  which 
arc  deadly,  but  he  complains  that  they  pre- 
vent the  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  re- 
duce him  to  the  necessity  of  '  vegetating. ' 
Scandal  did  not  spare  him,  but  never  did  it 
do  more  pointless  wrong  than  in  its  hints 
and  innuendoes  about  Lessing  and  his  step- 
daughter, Amalia  Konig,  a  girl  of  nineteen. 
He  loves  her,  indeed,  but  it  is  with  a  pure 
fatherly  love,  and  trembles  at  the  thought 
of  her  being  taken  from  him  ;  but  he  will 
nut  allow  consideration  for  himself  to  inter- 
pose, and  if  it  be  needful  he  will  fall  back 
on  his  old  '  fearful  solitude. '  Happily  this 
last  sacrifice  was  not  to  be  required  of  him. 
He  was  much  in  Brunswick  in  the  days  after 
his  wife's  death,  and  evidently  enjoyed  the 
society  he  there  lighted  upon.  In  July, 
1780,  the  philosopher  Jacobi  paid  that  visit 
to  Lessing,  the  account  of  which  by  the  for- 
mer, more  than  anything  else  perhaps,  gives 
us  such  insight  into  Lessing* s  philosophical 
principles  as  is  alone  attainable.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year  he  was  in  such  fa- 
vourable mood  that  he  plans  new  plays,  and 
during  a  visit  to  Hamburg — ^his  last-^he  is 
written  of  by  dear  friends  as  '  almost  the 
Lessing  of  old  times.'  Scarcely  was  he 
back  to  Wolfenbuttel  than  the  state  of  his 
health  showed  this  had  been  but  a  transient 
flicker  back  into  the  old  life,  before  the 
flame  was  quenched  for  ever.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  writing  to  Mendelssohn  with  evi- 
dent presentiment  of  death,  he  says,  sadly, 
*■  The  play  is  plaved  out !  Gladly  should  I 
speak  with  you,  nowever^  once  more. '  Six 
weeks  after  a  severe  attack  of  asthma  brought 
the  end.  February  3rd,  1781,  when  in 
Brunswick,  he  was  so  ill  that  Amalia  Konig 
had  to  be  sent  for,  and  came  in  time  to  see 
the  last.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  some 
of  his  friends  called  at  his  rooms,  and  Les- 
sing was  in  bed.  Remaining  in  an  ante- 
room, they  were  astonished  wlien  the  door 
between  the  rooms  opened,  and — to  close 
in  Mr.  Sime's  words — 

Lessing  entered,  the  cold  sweat  of  death 
upon  his  brow,  a  strungc  pallor  upon  his  no- 
ble features.  Amalia  had  been  sitting  at  the 
door,  that  he  might  not  see  her  tears.  Silently, 
with  a  glance  of  inexpressible  tenderness,  he 
pressed  her  hand.  He  then  bowed  to  his  as- 
sembled friends,  and  with  a  painful  effort  re- 
moved his  cap  from  his  head.  He  had  far 
exceeded  his  strength  ;  his  limbs  sank  under 
him,  and  he  was  carried  back  to  bed.  A  stroke 
of  apoplexy  followed,  and  Lessing  died  at  the 
age  of  fif tv-two,  and  so  poor  that  his  funeral 
expenses  had  to  be  borne  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.    He  was  buried  in  the  church- 


yard of  St.  Magnus's  Church,  about  a  mile 
from  Brunswick. 

Truly,  as  his  biographer  says  of  him,  his 
life  cannot  be  called  a  happy  one.  It  was 
not  merely  that  he  had  struggles  for  daily 
bread,  and  in  these  had  to  do  much  labour 
not  congenial  to  him  ;  nor  was  it  l/ecause  he 
was  so  far  above  his  friends  that  ho  felt 
lonely  on  the  great  heights  to  which  their 
sympathies  could  not  follow  him.  Such 
loneliness,  Mr.  Sime  says,  was  the  penalty 
he  had  to  suffer  for  genius.  We  cannot  see 
it.  He  brought  most  of  the  penalties  on 
himself.  With  all  liis  keenness  and 
strength.  Leasing' s  was  essentially  a  feverish 
nature.  His  intense  restlessness  clung  to 
him  to  the  last,  and  gave  him  always  the 
disposition  of  a  wanderer.  The  abiding 
presence  of  a  deep  love  like  that  for  Eva 
Konig  early  in  his  life  might  have  steadied 
his  aims,  and,  that  obtained,  breadth  of 
persistent  purpose  would  have  followed. 
As  it  was,  Lessing  tried  too  many  things, 
and  was  too  impatient  to  complete  an  v. 
This  morbid  restlessness  affected  his  dailv 
life  a3  well  as  his  literary  work.  He  did 
not,  in  consequence,  do  full  justice  to  his 
best  powers.  Yet  ho  was  a  man  of  sover- 
eign honesty,  with  hearty  contempt  for  all 
that  was  base  or  ignoble,  passionately  fond 
of  truth,  of  which  he  was  ever  with  restlesa 
effort  in  search,  and  as  to  the  main  issues 
of  life  devoutly  dependent  on  the  providence 
of  G(»d,  which  he  saw  over  all  his  works. 
We  do  not  claim  that  Lessing  was  a  Chris- 
tian, but  ho  had  drunk  so  deeply  of  tho 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  had  appropriated 
so  much  that  is  characteristic  of  it  in  its  re- 
sults, that  it  would  be  a  gross  calumny  to 
think  or  speak  of  him  as  an/i-Christiao. 
Unal^le  to  join  any  of  the  existing  sects 
or  Churches,  Lessing  nevertheless  was  de- 
voutly religious  in  a  very  real  sense. 

To  what  precise  extent,  then,  did  the 
negative  and  critical  spirit  bear  Lessing  in 
opposition  to  Christianity  ?  Not  assnnddly 
to  the  denial  of  the  supernatural  as  working 
in  and  thronght  the  natural,  for  his  whole 
thought  was  dominated  by  that  idea  ;  not, 
either,  to  the  acceptance  of  '  Spinoza*  s  dead 
God,'  as  Miss  Zimmem  fitly  calls  the  Spi- 
nozistic  Substance.  '  Lessing' s  was  a  living 
God  ;  not  an  antliropomorphic  creation,  but 
a  conscious  existence,  distinct  from  the  uni- 
verse, though  pervading  it.'  The  charge  of 
Spinozism  brought  against  him  by  Jacobi 
was  never  justified,  and  cannot  now  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  Sime  regards  Lessing  as  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  Spinozist.  He  endeavouim 
in  a  chapter  on  '  Lessing's  Philosophy  '  to 
give  an  account  of  his  manner  of  viewing 
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the  universe.  Our  chief  fault  with  this 
chapter  is  that  it  attributes  to  Lessing  a 
definite  theory,  whereas  the  indications  seem 
to  us  to  be  that  he  never  had  a  coherent 
theory  of  the  world,  however  he  may  have 
sometimes  striven  to  conquer  one  for  him- 
self. He  had  found  the  philosophy  of 
Wolf  dry  bones,  and  had  been  attracted  by 
the  grandeur  and  compact  simplicity  of 
Spinoza,  as  Goethe  was,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  were  in  him  impulses  and  ten- 
dencies  that  found  their  counterpart  in  Leib- 
nitz. He  was  acquainted  with  Spinoza  per- 
haps as  early  as  1754,  certainly  in  1763, 
and  in  1765  there  is  evidence  that  he  was 
deeply  versed  in  Leibnitz.  Nevertheless, 
we  entirely  sympathize  with  Mendelssohn's 
point  of  view  in  treating  the  averment  that 
Lessing  was  a  Spinozist  as  a  slander  on  his 
friend.  The  famous  dialogue  between  Les- 
sing and  Jacobi  proves  nothing  beyond  such 
intelligent  apprehension  of,  and  sympathy 
with,  Spinoza's  philosophical  positions  as 
might  have  been  and  were  extended  to  them 
by  even  the  great  idealists  who  followed 
Eant.  Lessing  says  only,  *  If  I  were  to  call 
myself  after  any  one,  I  know  nobody  else  I 
should  choose  than  Spinoza  ; '  but  the  in- 
ference we  draw  from  this  is  that  he 
called  himself  after  no  one,  not  even  Spi- 
,  noza.  Further  on,  Lessing  speaks  of  the  prej^ 
ndice  which  makes  us  regard  thought  as  the 
highest,  and  leads  us  to  deduce  everything 
from  it ;  from  which  Mr.  Sime  draws  the 
conclusion  that  Lessing  did  not  ascribe  '  hu- 
man thought '  to  God,  but  a  thought  that 
'  is  altogether  transcendental  in  its  nature. ' 
This  is  a  logical  leap  to  justify  the  inference 
that  when  he  spoke  and  wrote  of  '  God 
thinking '  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  deprive  Lessing  of  the 
merit  of  being  a  Theist  under  the  guise  of 
saying  he  was  not  anthropomorphist.  But 
the  very  passage  relied  upon  to  prove  this, 
rightly  understood,  goes  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. 

Extension,  mode,  thought  (says  Lessing), 
are  clearly  grounded  in  a  higher  force,  which 
is  far  from  being  exhausted  by  them.  It 
must  be  infinitely  more  exalted  than  this  or 
that  effect ;  and  so  there  may  be  for  it  a 
kind  of  enjoyment  which  not  only  surpasses 
all  ideas,  but  lies  altogether  ouuide  of  ideas. 
That  tee  can  have  no  consciousness  of  this  does 
not  make  it  impossible.  • 

To  Jacobi' 8  objection  that  this  was  going 
farther  than  Spinoza,  to  whom  insight  was 
before  everything,  Lessing  replied,  *  To 
man  !  '  *  He  was,  however,  far  from  rep- 
resenting our  miserable  way  of  acting  from 
design  as  the  highest  method,  and  so  putting 
thought  in  the  highest  place. '  This  passage 


seems  to  us  to  prove  that  Lessing  was  not  a 
Spinozist,  and  was  only  vaguely  conscious  of 
his  own  meaning.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
expect  the  same  clearness  of  thought  in  re- 
gard to  the  problems  of  thought  before  the 
great  idealistic  revolution  originated  by 
Kant  had  begun  as  we  may  look  for  after  it 
was  accomplished.  But  Lessiug's  talk  about 
thought  as  an  effect  and  as  the  result  of  a 
force  which  must  be  greater  than  all  its 
effects  does  not  exclude  the  attribution  of 
thought  to  God.  Extension  and  mode  are 
spoken  of  by  him  as  in  the  same  category 
with  thought ;  and  he  intimates  that  God 
must  be  higher  than  any  one  of  these, 
though  He  contains  all  of  them  in  Himself. 
The  most  earnest  Theist  may  say  the  same  ; 
the  Bible  talks  of  the  Divine  thoughts  ex- 
celling human  thought  as  far  as  heaven  is 
above  earth.  Nevertheless,  all  that  is  best 
in  human  thought  is  taken  up  into  the 
Divine  thought,  and  through  the  former 
alone  can  we  gain  any  conception  of  the  lat- 
ter. All  nature  to  Lessing  revealed  God  ; 
and  the  highest  development  of  nature  in 
human  thought  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
exception,  but  must  surely  reveal  Him  in 
the  highest  degree.  As  for  thought  which 
is  '  altogether  transcendental  in  its  nature,' 
that  was  not  an  idea  which  could  ever  have 
found  favour  with  Lessing.  It  has  been  re- 
served for  nineteenth  century  Positivists  and 
Agnostics  to  reverse  the  relations  of  the  In- 
finite and  the  Finite  by  making  that  which  is 
only  conceivable  as  the  means  of  disclosing 
the  Infinite  its  antagonist,  and  as  excluding 
it  utterly.  Mr.  Sime  seems  to  be  leavened 
with  such  a  philosophy  as  this.  He  is  dis- 
quieted that  his  hero  should,  in  the  *  Christi- 
anity of  Reason, '  start  with  the  conception 
of  God — a  *  God  who  thinks.'  He  is  not 
justified  by  anything  he  finds  in  Lessing, 
however,  in  adding  that  *  Here  his  resem- 
blance to  the  God  of  the  Deist  ceases  ;  and 
even  in  His  thought  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  an  anthropomorphic  divinity. 
The  thinking  of  the  God  of  whom  Lessing 
speaks  is  identical  with  creating.  **  To 
think,  to  will,  to  create,  is  with  God  the 
same  thing. ' ' '  What  philosophical  *  Deist ' 
has  ascribed  thought  to  God  in  the  anthro- 
pomorphic form  in  the  same  precise  sense 
in  which  in  man's  reflective  consciousness 
there  is  the  duality  of  subject  and  object  ? 
That  to  think,  with  God,  is  to  create,  is  an 
old  doctrine  held  by  mystics  of  most  *  God- 
intoxicated  '  minds  long  before  Lessing's 
day — as  by  Jakob  Bohme.  Even  in  the  at- 
tempts scientifically  to  construct  the  Divine 
Personality  made  so  much  later  by  Schel- 
ling,  the  principles  of  God's  personal  nature 
were  the  conditions  of  creation.     The  pos- 
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RibiUty  of  any  creation  was  based  on  tlio 
Ground  (or  Nature-principle)  in  God,  as  ex- 
pounded in  Scbelling's  *  Freiheit/ 

Tbat  Lessing  believed  in  a  Personal  God 
is  not  bowever  a  matter  which  we  are  left 
to  derive  by  inference  from  his  too  loosely 
defined  philosophical  ideas.     We  have  al- 
ready stated  that,  like  Goethe,  he  held  the 
two  cardinal  points  of  God  and  immortal- 
ity.    We  may  add  as  a  third,  and  as  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  contribution  of 
Lessing  to  thought,  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Providence  as  the  educative  power  working 
in  and  Uirough  the  life  of  humanity.     The 
*  Education  of  the  Human  Race  '  is  devoted 
to  making  this  clear.     To  lead  man  on  the 
surest,  though   by  a  roundabout,  road  to 
truth,  God  gave  by  revelation  truths  which 
man  in  course  of  time  could  verify  by  reason. 
It  was  an  educative  process,  and  therefore 
involved  at  every  step  the  realization  of  de- 
sign.    To  the  Jews  was  revealed  the  unity 
of  God,  and  they  were  led  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  one  God  by  promises  of  earthly 
reward.     In  the  same  way  the  Christian  was 
educated  into  firm  faith  in  God  and  immor- 
tality   by   promises    not    of    earthly,    but 
heavenly,  rewards.     These  doctrines  being 
now  demonstrable  by  reason,  man  no  longer 
— in    Lessing' 8  view — ^stands  in    need  of 
such  promises,  but  will  do  good  for  its  own 
sake.     How  near  in  working  out  these  ideas 
Lessing  came  to  the  doctrine  held  by  many 
mystics  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  fol- 
lowed by  the  kingdom  of  the  Son,  and  then 
by  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  seen  by 
considering  his  attempt,  in  '  The  Education 
of  the  Human  Race, '  to  demonstrate  as  ac- 
cordant with  reason  various  Christian  doc- 
trines.    No  wonder  he  could  write  to  Her- 
der that  he  had  become  now  suddenly  too 
orthodox  for  people.     Even  if  it  be  said  his 
construction  of  these  dogmas  was  a  mere 
hypothesis,  yet  it  is  certain  that  to  Lessing 
Providence  was  an  indubitable  fact.     The 
seeming  contradiction  between  this  theory 
and  the  pronounced  individualism  of  a  for- 
mer period  may  bo  resolved  by  the  doctrine 
he  held  as  to  the  same  individual  passing 
through  innumerable  stages  of  development 
in  different  spirit  lives.     Mr.  Sime  says  truly 
that  his  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
was  not  a  mere  arbitrary  guess  loosely  thrown 
out,    but  followed  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  the  principle  he  held  that  each 
individual  must  go  through  all  the  stages  ot 
progress  traversed  by  the  race,  which  could 
not  bo  accomplished  in  any  one  life.     With 
so  pervading  an  idea  of  the  permanence  of 
the  personality,  and  of  its  being  made  the 
subject  of  an  indefinite  if  not  even  endless 
series  of  educative  processes,  how  is  it  pos- 


sible that  Lessing  should  not  also  have  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Personality  \ 
'  1  thank  the  Creator,'  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
note  to  his  edition  of  Jerusalem's  *  Philo- 
sophical Essays, '  *  that  I  must  will  ;  that  I 
must  will  the  best.'  Here  he  certainly  as- 
sumes a  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  ; 
for  he  says  we  do  not  need  liberty,  either 
for  our  activity  here  or  for  our  blessedness 
hereafter.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  while 
thus  writing  ho  believed  neither  in  a  Per- 
sonal Creator  nor  in  a  self-conscious  immor- 
tality beyond  the  grave  ?  .  There  is  no  weak- 
ening of  this  position  by  saying  that  the 
'  Divine  element '  which  Lessing  traced  in 
the  history  of  humanity  was  the  operating 
force  of  a  natural  development,  and  that  all 
human  progress  was  to  him  a  manifestation 
of  God.  Precisely  ;  but  that  of  necessity 
involves  the  existence  of  a  God  who  is  to  1ms 
manifested. 

"^  In  summing  up  Lessing's  philosophy,  Mr. 
Sime  is  compelled  by  candour  to  admit  that 
he  '  undoubtedly  approached  the  theor}' 
which  attributes  personality  to  God,  since 
the  idea  of  choice  is  esseutiallv  a  human 
idea.'  So  nearly  approached  it,  that  we 
must  regard  him  as  either  a  bungler  or  a 
hypocrite  if,  with  all  he  said  on  the  subject, 
he  did  not  most  heartily  embrace  it ;  and 
Lessing  was  assuredly  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  It  is  not  fair  to  sav  that  he 
must  in  this  have  followed  impulse  rather 
than  reason,  or  to  try  to  explain  matters  in 
the  following  very  hazy  way. 

There  is  an  unquenchable  longing  in  certain 
minds  of  a  high  type  for  some  indication  that 
not  in  vain  is  this  ereat  spectacle  of  human 
strife  and  agony  ;  that  there  is  a  meaning  in 
the  ceaseless  process  of  evolution  ;  that  there 
is  some  far-off  joy,  in  which  perhaps  we  shall 
not  participate,  but  which  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  vast  and  mysterious  discipline  by  which  it 
has  been  prepared. 

To  attribute  such  grandiose  sentiments  to 
Lessing  is  to  read  into  him  the  conclusions 
of  nineteenth  century  Agnosticism,  which 
Lessing  would  have  scorned. 

We  have  maintained  against  Mr.  Simc's 
negative  criticism  that  Lessing,  whatever 
else  he  held  or  did  not  hold,  must  have  ac- 
cepted and  maintained  with  living  force  the 
idea  of  God  as  a  Personal  Being.  Educa- 
tion has  its  end  because  it  is  a  process,  and 
Lessing's  faith  in  the  improvement  and  final 
perfectibility  of  man  rested  on  his  faith  in 
the  Divine  design,  which  implied  govern- 
ance, providence,  and  guidance.  The  de- 
tails of  the  *  Education  of  the  Human  Race ' 
all  go  to  confinn  this  ;  and  it  contains  be- 
sides a  vindication  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity   as  educative  steps  in  the 
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great  process.     Tlierefore  we  cannot  admit 
the  relevance  of  Mr.  Sime's  attempt  to  treat 
hia  theological  dogmatic  positions  with  in- 
difference.    We  cannot  go  on  to  claim  that 
Leasing  was  theoretically  a  Christian  in  any 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.     Yet  he  was 
more  of  a  Christian  than  Mr.  Sime  will  ad- 
mit.    In  one  part  he  says,  *  One  could  al- 
most wish  that  Lessing  had  plainly  uttered 
his  whole  mind '  in  his  argument  with  Goeze 
regarding  Christianity.     There  was  certain- 
ly an  *  appearance  of  disingenuousness '  in 
defining  what  he  *  understands  by  the  Chris- 
tian religion, '  and  distinguishing  that  from 
what  he  might  *  believe  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ; '    and  the  disingenuousness  is  not 
merely  in  appearance.     Nevertheless  a  dis- 
tinction may  be  taken  between  merely  nega- 
tive Rationalism  and  such  acceptance  of  the 
results  of  Christianity  as  the  highest  spirit- 
ual .  force  in  the   education   of    humanity 
which  Lessing  gave.     The  Naturalism  which 
Lessing  brought  to  explain  the  supernatural 
elements  in  religion  did  not  exclude  belief 
in  the  Divine  character  of  Christ.     It  might 
even  be  possible  to  show  that  he  led  the 
way  towards  that  reconciliation  of  the  posi- 
tive constnictions  of  Christianity  with  free 
criticism  which  has  occupied  the  highest 
thought  of  Germany.     Mr.  Sime  puts  Les- 
sing on  a  basis  of  mere  Naturalism,  or  Posi- 
tivism, or  Humanism,  which  almost  excludes 
the  higher  constitutive  elements  of  his  relig- 
ious thought.     Lessing  did  more  than  lead 
the  way  in  a  barren  deistical  reconciliation 
of  Christian  dogmas  with  reason.     He  held 
at  least  that  revelation  was  in  the  order  of 
time  a  higher  Poienz,  to  which  by  a  long 

Process  reason  might  be  ultimately  elevated, 
'his,  of  course,  is  not  the  Christian  idea  of 
revelation  ;  but  neither  is  it  sheer  Rational- 
ism. On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  would 
be  folly  to  claim  Lessing,  as  many  have 
done,  as  orthodox,  because  in  his  letters  to 
his  brother  he  denounced  the  rational  Chris- 
tianity of  a  Spalding,  Teller,  Semmler,  and 
others,  as  Misijauchey  and  because  in  his 
Anti-Goeze  lucubrations  he  opposes  Christian 
tradition  and  the  Fathers  to  the  mere  exe- 
getical  demonstration  of  the  Christian  dog- 
mas. The  orthodox  doctrines  were  likened 
by  him  to  the  *  dirty  water, '  which  should 
not  indeed  be  thrown  out  till  one  has  ob- 
tained other  and  purer  water  ;  but  he  most 
plainly  will  not  have  it  for  himself  to  wash 
in.  Orthodoxy  was  denounced  by  him 
as  of  merely  modern  origin,  built  up  on 
*  historical  proofs  '  and  bibliolatry.  The 
latter  he  specially  denounced,  and  labori- 
ously strove  to  tear  in  pieces  the  harmonies 
of  the  Gospel  narratives,  which  he  said  con- 
founded spirit  and  letter,  Bible  and  religion. 


But  the  modern  *  reasonable  Christianity/ 
which  had  torn  down  the  wall  of  separation 
between  revelation  and  reason,  and  which 
taught  a  revelation  that  did  not  reveal  any- 
thing, was  equally  distasteful  to  him. 

Lessing's  real  confession  of  faith  is  un- 
questionably to  be  found  in  his  '  Nathan, ' 
as  to  which  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  that 
in  the  way  in  which  he  represents  his  Na- 
than as  thinking,  he  had  himself  always 
thought.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always 
perfectly  clear  how  Nathan  does  think. 

Not  without  ground  (says  Erdmann)  can 
Lessing  have  made  the  alteration  in  the  fable 
borrowed  from  Boccacio,  according  to  which 
there  toas  made  out  of  a  costly  but  common 
rmg  one  which  had  the  secret  virtue  of  mak- 
ing acceptable  before  God  and  man  the  per- 
son who  wore  it  in  that  faith.  If  Lessing,  like 
Boccacio,  had  made  only  two  rings,  then 
would  he  not  have,  like  Boccacio,  three  rings 
that  are  equal,  for  two  of  them  have  not  the 
secret  virtue.  If,  however,  no  one  of  the 
three  rings,  not  even  the  real  one,  shows  this 
virtue,  then  is  the  omission  of  the  effect,  if  we 
follow  strictly  Lessing^s  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  fable,  only  to  be  explained  by  tliis — that 
the  condition  of  the  same,  i.^.,  faith,  was 
alone  granted  to  the  possessor  of  the  ring,  and 
he  alone  coujd  have  this  virtue. 

According  to  this  view  Lessing  would  then 
have  held  the  belief  in  an  absolute  re- 
ligion, though  we  should  still  be  as  far  as 
ever  from  knowing  what  that  was  to  which 
he  gave  the  highest  place. 

This  is  a  problem  that  can  never  be  solved, 
nor  does  it  perhaps  greatly  matter  that  it 
should  be.  Lessing  was  distinctively  in  his 
own  day  a  negative  and  revolutionary  force 
in  religion,  and  the  right  of  free  criticism 
in  all  things  was  the  most  prominent  and 

?erhaps  the  most  essential  of  his  principles, 
'hat  he  thereby  helped  to  complete  the 
great  work  begun  by  Luther  of  emancipat- 
ing thought  from  the  shackles  of  mere  au- 
thority ;  that  in  his  hard  blows  against  bib- 
liolatry he  gave  an  impetus  which  when  not 
expended  in  mere  negation,  has  aided  in 
taking  up  the  religious  consciousness  to  a 
higher  plane,  we  are  ready  to  admit.  The 
emphasis  he  laid  on  the  practical  results  of 
Christianity,  his  fond  brooding  over  the 
*  testament  of  John  '  to  *  love  one  another,' 
and  his  efforts  to  inculcate  tolerance  and 
charity,  have  certainly  redounded  to  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  humanity.  As  is  always 
the  case,  more  has  been  claimed  for  him 
than  is  really  his  due  on  one  side  and  the 
other  ;  but  all  must  admit  that  Germany  and 
Europe  owe  him  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude 
for  his  humanizing  influence  in  the  higher 
regions  of  thought  and  culture.  Theolo- 
gians ^may  pardon  even  his  fiercest'  polemics 
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in  view  of  his  insight  into  the  practical 
character  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  vindicate  his  real  position 
af^^inst  attempts  to  place  him  on  the  level 
of  modem  Naturalism,  and  for  that  end  we 
have  written. 


Art.  III. — Joubert, 

PensSei  de  Jouhert ;  precedeea  de  sa  CorrMpon- 
danee^  dUine  Notice  sur  $a  Vie^  aon  Caraet^re, 
et  $es  Trataux,  Par  M.  Paul  dk  Raynal. 
Paris,  1871. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  ^most 
vivid  imagination  fully  to  realize,  through 
the  long  perspective  of  nearly  a  century, 
the  depressing  effects  produced  on  the  ad- 
vocates of  equitable  political  freedom  by 
that  brief  supremacy  of  ultra-democrat- 
ism— ^the  Reign  of  Terror.  To  a  crowd  of 
enthusiasts,  inspired  by  dreams  foreshaping 
perfection  in  politics  and  sociology,  the 
bright  promise  bom  in  1780  expired  in 
1793.  Upon  higher  and  more  generous 
minds,  the  terrible  character  of  the  latter 
epoch  exercised  far  more  than  a  mere  trans- 
ient discouragement.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise.  Politics  had  not  yet 
grown  into  a  full-blown  science.  Its  rapidly 
increasing  importance,  however,  rendered 
the  conjectural  ch2U*acter  of  much  of  the 
frait  it  might  yield  eminently  inviting  to 
certain  speculative  minds.  Ignorance,  leav- 
ing the  imagination  illimitable  scope,  be- 
trayed the  politician  into  the  elaboration  of 
projects  which,  committed  to  action,  failed 
at  the  cmcial  moment.     It  was  therefore 

Eerfectly  natural  that  most  of  those  who 
ad  been  framers  of  political  constitutions, 
or  even  mere  passive  believers  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  certain  novel  systems  of  polity, 
should,  when  the  Revolution  had  distinctly 
shown  its  reconstructive  incapacity,  sink 
into  despondency,  or  be  seduced  to  join  the 
ranks  of  reaction.  During  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  subsisted  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  for  some  years  after,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Revolution,  the  Uite  of  those 
who  had  ever  consistently  opposed  radical 
political  changes  obtained  for  their  opinions 
a  degree  of  authority  to  which  such  opin- 
ions were  by  no  means  entitled.  Probably 
the  most  influential  exponents  of  this  class 
were  De  Maistre  and  De  Bonald.  In  spite 
of  their  inartistic  expression,  the  numerous 
pamphleta  embodying  the  opinions  of  the 
tatter  arrested  attention,  and  often  wrought 
conviction,  by  the  feeling  of  integrity  with 
which  they  were  imbued.     Immeasurably 


superior  to  De  Bonald  in  all  the  graces  of 
style,  De  Maistre  achieved  a  far-reaching 
influence  mainly,  or  at  least  in  a  notable 
degree,  through  the  seductive  forms  in 
which  his  reasoning  was  moulded,  and 
partly,  it  may  be  surmised,  through  the 
vivid  impressions  frequently  produced  by 
his  *'  sublime  exaggerations.' 

Differing  not  less  widely  from  the  effete 
dogmas  of  despotism  than  from  the  weak 
conclusions  of  despondency,  there  prevailed, 
in  a  more'  extended  class,  healthy  growths 
of  political  compromise  which,  favoured  by 
high  intellectual  culture  and  mental  firmness^ 
developed  into  consistently  progressive 
forms.  The  cataclysm  of  1789  produced 
also  a  body  of  thinkers  presenting  a  combi- 
nation of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
more  clearly  defined  parties  already  enu- 
merated.  Heartily  greeting  the  first  her- 
alds of  political  change,  steadily  supporting 
the  Revolution  through  the  salutary  stages 
of  its  existence,  preserving  a  hopeful  equa- 
nimity during  its  worst  excesses,  and  re- 
newing an  active  alliance  with  it  after  the  9 
Thermidor,  the  representatives  of  this  high- 
minded  but  unpractical  party  retreated  at 
last  before  the  tyranny  which  seemed  to  be 
inherent  in  every  form  of  popular  govern- 
ment. From  this  state  of  conservative  neu- 
trality few  had  the  moral  'energy  again  to 
emerge  into  active  political  life.  Belonging, 
however,  to  a  high,  if  not  the  highest,  order 
of  minds,  those  among  them  who  have  left 
any  discernible  traces  may  fairly  claim  some 
share  of  notice.  It  is  but  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  we  obtain  a  distinct  glimpse  of 
any  typical  example  belonging  to  this  clasa. 
Congregating  for  the  most  part  in  certain 
exclusive  Parisian  <a/oiw,  they  rarely  failed 
to  introduce  subjecta  of  abiding  interest 
among  the  ephemeral  topics  which  then 
constituted  tne  current  interchange  of 
thought. 

During  the  early  dawn  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (1800-1803)  there  existed  a  salon, 
unobtrusively  situated  in  the  Rue  Neuve- 
du-Luxembourg,  which  afforded  upon  the 
whole  one  of  the  best  examples  of  that  lib- 
eral though  inert  conservatism  formed  from 
out  the  mass  of  diversified  and  impressive 
experience  which  had  been  crowded  into  a 
decade  of  years.  Over  this  wlcn  presided 
Madame  de  Beaumont,  whose  father,  the 
Count  de  Montmorin,  had  worthily  filled 
various  high  official  stations,  notably  that 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Louia 
XYI.  She  was  admirably  qualified  to 
gather  around  her  the  pure,  the  refined,  the 
intellectual.  '  She  loved  merit  * — so  it  was 
said  by  one  who  knew  her  well — '  as  others 
love    beauty.'      Among   those    who   fre- 
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quented  her  salon  may  be  noticed  Madame 
de  Vintimille,  who  had  been  intimate  with 
many  celebrated  qneens  of  French  society, 
and  who  prominently  figures  among  the  last 
few  representiitives  of  that  peculiar  phase  of 
exquisitely  charming  refinement  in  manners 
and  conversation  which  characterized  French 
society  during  the  eighteenth  century — a 
refinement  to  which  probably  no  social  ar- 
rangements differing  materially  from  those 
which  subsisted  at  that  period  could  have 
given  birth.  *  H^las  ! '  it  was  often  said, 
*  ces  femmes-la  sont  les  demieres  ;  elles 
emporteront  leur  secret/  Chateaubriand, 
whose  claims  to  consideration  need  no  enu- 
meration, was  a  constant  visitor.  Equally 
assiduous  in  his  attendance  was  the  poet 
Fontanes.  There  were  others  whose  names 
are  not  unknown  to  fame  ;  but,  like  these 
eminent  men,  they  did  not  sufliciently  ex- 
hibit the  leading  traits  that  contributed  to 
fashion  those  timid  political  opinions  which 
occupied  a  wide  area  between  inert  liberal- 
ism and  aggressive  reaction.  Such  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  repugnance,  to  any  alliance  with 
the  acting  political  world  was,  however,  re- 
presented in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  a 
majority  of  the  kahituSs^oi  the  salon  in  the 
'Rue  Neuve-du-Luxembourg,  and  of  other 
select  reunums.  Among  this  majority  were 
some  who  might  have  entered  the  political 
or  literary  arena  with  great  promise  of  suc- 
cess. Of  these,  Joubert — the  most  cher- 
ished and  attractive  of  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  friendship  of  Madame  de 
Beaumont — affords  a  striking  example.  En- 
dowed with  a  mind  which  delighted  to  soar 
into  the  regions  of  the  sublime,  and  to  com- 
pare the  varied  products  of  the  intellect 
with  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection  far  tran- 
scending that  of  ordinary  men,  he  left  writ- 
ings which  indicate  that  he  possessed  a 
critical  faculty  in  literature  and  art  une- 
qualled in  his  own  time,  and  rarely  paral- 
leled in  the  past.  As  a  metaphysician — 
certain  avowed  antipathies  notwithstanding 
— he  would  also  have  obtained  a  notice- 
able reputation  ;  for  though  deficient  in 
depth  and  amplitude,  and  conforming  too 
unreservedly  to  obsolescent  dogmas  and 
forms,  his  philosophy,  as  exhibited  in  the 
few  specimens  vouchsafed  us,  commends  it- 
self to  notice  by  certain  picturesque  and 
poetic  evolutions  both  of  thought  and  of 
expression.  Joubert  was  evidently  inspired 
by  Plato, — of  whom  he  frequently  :  con- 
fesses himself  a  devoted  and  loving  disci- 
ple,— when  he  observes  of  philosophy,  *  Je 
la  veux  ail^e  et  chantante  : '  and  this,  in 
truth,  he  might  safely  have  affirmed  of 
nearly  all  within  the  wide  realm  of  intel- 
lectual speculation.     These  natural  abilities 


were  unweariedly  cultivated  throughout  his 
life.  Rarely  venturing,  even  during  his 
early  years,  any  conspicuous  participation 
in  the  '  momentous  struggles  agitating 
France,  the  unpractical  bias  of  his  character, 
backed  by  excessive  sensibility,  continually 
impelled  him,  as  public  events  thickened, 
and  his  observation  and  experience  ripened, 
to  accelerate  his  reti-eat  from  the  political 
gloom  which  surrounded  him.  It  was  thus 
he  was  led  to  exclaim,  '  My  spirit  has  been 
driven  by  the  Revolution  from  the  real 
world.  It  loves  to  rise  into  illimitable 
space,  there  to  wanton  on  waves  of  light, 
and  become  penetrated  with  joy  and  splen- 
dour. * 

Joseph  Joubert  was  bom  in  1754,  at 
Montignac,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of 
P6rigord.  Like  many  a  man  upon  whom 
nature  has  bestowed  powerful  and  refined 
intellectual  faculties,  he  was  indebted  to  his 
mother  for  a  careful  supervision  of  his  early 
mental  training — for  that  initial  culture 
which  forms  the  starting-point  in  many  a 
bright  career.  Often — even  in  those  years 
when  the  shadows  of  age  were  stealing  over , 
him — a  retrospective  glance  at  the  epoch 
of  his  childhood  would  fill  his  mind  with 
blissful  reflections.  Ever  presenting  itself, 
the  gentle  image  of  his  mother  rarely  failed 
to  awaken  fond  and  grateful  remembrance. 
His  father,  who  had  eight  children,  des- 
tined Joseph,  the  eldest,  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  with  that  intent  sent  him  to 
Toulouse  to  prosecute  the  usual  qualifying 
studies.  To  the  youthful  Joubert,  possess- 
ing fastidious  tastes,  and  a  mind  dreamily, 
though  nobly,  tempered,  such  a  pursuit 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  distasteful. 
Besides,  his  physical  constitution — which 
was  feeble  and  continually  subject  to  dis- 
order— would  surely  have  been  crushed  by 
any  lengthened  attempt  to  prosecute  the 
burthensome  studies  which  the  law  de- 
mands of  her  votaries.  The  proposed 
course  was,  therefore,  very  early  aban- 
doned. 

The  depressing  anticipation  of  a  life-long 
association  with  the  cold  rigid  formulas  of 
the  law,  gave  place  to  genial  prospects  of  an 
existence  passed  in  the  pleasant  ways  of  lit- 
erature and  philosophy.  In  1778  young 
Joubert  made  his  appearance  in  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  spirit  which  character- 
ized and  dominated  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  high  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  he  held  most  of  those 
remarkable  men  who  were  approaching,  or 
who  had  reached,  the  culminating  point  in 
their  influence.  It  seems  strange  that  Jou- 
bert, 80  delicately  constituted  and  refined. 
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should  become^  though  only  for  a  short 
time,  not  merely  an  intimate  associate,  but 
an  ardent  disciple,  of  Diderot !  In  mental 
character,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
two  men  more  radically  antagonistic.  There 
was  evidently  a  something  in  the  vague  agi- 
tation and  general  temper  of  the  times — ^as 
notoriously  exemplified  in  numerous  cases  of 
individuals,  and  even  of  classes,  professing 
upon  the  whole  widely  different  opinions — 
that  favoured  the  commingling  of  certain 
political  and  social  incongruities.  Besides, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  one  so  experienced 
and  ingenuous  should  feel  somewhat  fasci- 
nated in  the  presence  of  such  versatile  and 
prodigious  intellectual  power. 

In  the  great  events  of  1789,  Joubert  rec- 
ognized a  bright  turning-point  in  the  histo- 
ry of  humanity.  Even  after  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  he  held  on  to  this  pleasing  faith 
with  considerable  tenacity.  Varying  and 
insensibly  decaying  in  intensity,  it  was 
yet  sufficiently  strong  under  the  Directory 
to  decide  his  acceptance  of  certain  official 
duties  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Uis  cry  was  still,  *  Vive  k  jamais 
la  liberty  ! '  But  the  inroads  of  experience 
were  then  beginning  to  force  his  mind  re- 
luctantly in  a  reactive  direction.  It  was 
no  sudden  disenchantment  that  induced  the 
final  change  :  no  visible  point  marks  the 
epoch  of  transition.  Current  events  in 
France  were  palpably  drying  up  on  all  sides 
the  sources  of  enthusiasm :  even  moderate 
expectations  of  human  progress,  if  not  in 
the  majority  of  cases  overborne,  rarely  es- 
caped a  severe  check.  '  My  discoveries  ' 
— so  Joubert  somewhere  reluctantly  con- 
fesses— *  have  forced  ray  return  to  pre- 
judices. '  The  term  '  prejudices '  must 
be  regarded  here  in  a  tempered  aspect,  by 
no  means  devoid  of  light,  and  not  unsus- 
ceptible of  a  liberal  interpretation.  For 
a  few  months  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Empire  Joubert  resumed  his  official  labours. 
About  this  time  he  had  arrived,  through 
much  hesitation,  at  the  conclusion  that  des- 
potic power,  in  its  most  enlightened  form, 
appeared  best  adapted  to  maintain  govern- 
mental stabilitv,  and  to  assure  the  fruits 
of  progress.  The  usual  course  of  his  spec- 
ulative opinions  was  still  towards  the  infi- 
nite, but  in  a  changed  and  less  decided  di- 
rection. 

In  1793,  Joubert  had  the  good  fortune 
to  marry  a  lady  possessing  considerable 
property,  and — quite  as  serviceable  to  him 
— ^an  inexhaustible  fund  of  common  sense. 
This  event  produced  little  change  in  his 
quiet  and  studious  habits.  From  the  vi- 
olent political  storms  of  the  time  he  had 
sought  refuge  at  Villcneuvc-sur-Youno,  a 


small  town  in  the  province  of  Bourgogne  ; 
and  there,  not  far  from  the  picturesque 
Ch&teau  de  Passy,  the  residence  of  his 
friend  Madame  de  Beaumont,  he  awaited 
the  return  of  public  tranquillity.  \M}en 
the  democratic  hurricane  had  passed  by,  he 
revisited  Paris,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Honor^,  to  which,  as  the  winter 
of  each  succeeding  year  approached,  he 
seldom  failed  to  return. 

In  his  early  youth,  Joubert,  yielding 
with  much  complacency  to  an  intellectual 
craving,  began  to  register  the  most  striking 
products  of  his  daily  musings  —  a  pmc- 
tice  which,  with  rare  intermissions,  he  con- 
tinued to  follow  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
To  assume  coherent  consecutivcness,  how- 
ever, for  such  thoughts,  and  call  them  a 
diary,  is  ^ardly  consistent  either  with  their 
intrinsic  character  or  with  the  mere  external 
form  in  which  they  are  embodied.  Ever 
giving  instant  effect  to  the  call  of  inspiration, 
Joubert  was  wont  to  transcribe  his  impres- 
sions upon  any  scrap  of  paper  that  might 
be  directly  available.  In  bed  or  in  a  car- 
riage, on  horseback  or  on  foot,  any  brilliant 
or  suggestive  thought  was  immediately  re- 
corded. In  this '  desultory  manner  were 
formed,  as  years  passed  on,  masses  of 
leaflets  with  inscriptions  more  or  less  leg- 
ible, which  ultimately,  under  friendly  super- 
vision, resolved  themselves  into  groups  of 
pensees  bearing'  special  nomenclatures.  Not 
far  removed  from  such  extreme  disconnec- 
tion among  their  elements  were  the  contents 
of  several  portfolios — crowds  of  livreit,  in 
which  were  noted  brief  opinions  upon  men, 
events,  and  books.  To  the  entreaties  of  his 
friend»— repeated  through  many  'years — ^to 
reduce  into  orderly  array  and  publish  his 
scattered  thoughts,  Joubert  would  usually 
relegate  the  performance  of  such  acts  to  le^s 
distracted  times.  *  Not  yet, '  in  one  of  its 
many  forms,  was  his  ever  ready  answer. 
The  times  changed,  and  then  the  *  not  yet  * 
changed  too  iuto  the  final,  ^  'Tis  too  late.  * 

Joubert  was  deficient  in  creative  power  : 
he  possessed  little  ability  and  no  inclination 
to  co-ordinate  and  impart  a  structural  unity 
of  design  to  his  thougnts.  '  My  ideas  !  *  he 
exclaimed,  '  'tis  the  building  in  which  to 
lodge  them  that  costs  me  the  pains.  I  am 
like  an  .^Eolian  harp,  that  gives  forth  certain 
pleasant  sounds,  but  never  executes  a  com- 
plete melody. '  Then  again  he  says,  *'  I  pos- 
sess abundance  of  that  which  ministers  to 
thought,  but  little  of  that  which  ministers 
to  life.  I  make  no  pretension  to  the  use 
of  what  is  called  force,  vigour,  nerve,  en- 
^^y>  ^'<»*»  except  to  rise  into  mine  own 
ethereal  abode. '  Diffident  to  excess  of  his 
own   capabilities,  he  was  yet   perpetually 
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striving  to  reach  perfection.  '  If  there  is 
any  man  tormented  with  the  ambition  to 
crowd  a  whole  book  into  a  single  phrase, 
and  that  phrase  into  a  single  word,  it  is  I.' 
Towards  such  an  extreme  consummation, 
however,  he  made  many  felicitous  strides. 
His  Pennies  exhibit  excellences  which  give 
them  a  high  place  among  those  successful 
attempts  to  picture  ordinary  human  frail- 
ties in  a  few  graphic  touches,  and  to  real- 
ize in  concise  phraseology  the  widely-appli- 
cable aspects  of  morality.  But  it  was  not 
until  1838,  fourteen  years  after  the  fastid- 
ious  hand  which  had  traced  them  had  been 
in  the  grave,  that  Ch&teaubriand,  one  of 
Joubert's  intimate  friends,  reduced  them  to 
some  degree  of  order,  and  gave  a  selection 
to  the  world.  Not  completely,  —  that  is 
beyond  probability, — ^but  certainly  to  a 
very  reassuring  degree,  the  misgivings  of  the 
author  would  have  vanished  if  he  had  had 
an  inkling  of  the  high  position  which  his 
Pensees  have  attained  in  the  estimation  of 
a  *  fit  audience. '  That  they  will  ever  be- 
come popular  among  the  mass  of  the  read- 
ing public,  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  They 
are  gener^ly  too  subtile,  too  delicately  re- 
fined, both  intrinsically  and  in  expression, 
to  associate  congenially  with  minds  un- 
accustomed to  breathe  the  serene  ether  in 
which  the  greater  number  were  conceived. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  luminous 
texture  with  which  it  was  sought  to  clothe 
the  Pensees  sometimes  betrays  symptoms 
of  laborious  elaboration.  This  overstrain- 
ed yearning  after  excellence  presents  at 
times,  moreover,  a  deficiency  of  power  and 
a  leaning  towards  affectation  ;  but  such 
symptoms  of  inability  to  reach  an  unattain- 
able standard  detract  but  a  very  little  from 
the  many  admirable  inherent  qualities  which 
they  rarely  fail  to  display. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  most  accredited 
critical  authorities,  the  Pensees  of  Joubert 
occupy  a  place  in  French  literature  little  in- 
ferior to  the  high  position  usually  accorded 
to  the  PensSes  of  Pascal,  the  Maximes  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  and  the  Caracteres  of  La 
Bruyere  ;  and  certainly  they  equal  the 
admirable  moral  reflections  of  Yauvenargues. 
They  are  agreeably  distinguished  from  the 
Pensees  of  Pascal  by  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  a  greater  sympathy  for, 
mankind  ;  they  contrast  favourably  with  the 
Maximes  in  their  standard  of  morality  and  in 
their  acknowledgment  of  good  no  less  than 
of  bad  qualities  in  the  human  heart ;  and 
they  surpass  the  Caracteres  in  comprehen- 
siveness of  aim  and  in  elevation  of  tone. 

Pascal,  ever  restless  and  melancholy,  ever 
absorbed  in  gloomy  reveries,  sought  to  obtain 
peace  of  mind  by  an  unconditional  surren- 
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der  to  faith.  '  I  like  him, '  some  admirer 
remarked,  *  falling  on  his  knees,  covering 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  crying,  **  I  be- 
lieve.'* '  His  short  life  was  one  long  sick- 
ness, a  state  to  which  he  resigned  himself 
with  the  comforting  persuasion  that '  disease 
in  some  of  its  forms  is  the  natural  state  of 
Christians.'  Again  —  as  if  designing  to 
place  himself  before  us  in  his  habitual 
humour — ^he  cries,  *  Humble  thyself,  impo- 
tent reason  !  Hold  thy  peace,  feeble  na- 
ture 1 '  His  PensSeSf  so  we  are  assured  by 
his  sister,  were  '  thoughts  which  occurred 
to  him  in  the  course  of  meditating  upon  his 
projected  work  against  atheists.'  Though 
describing  man  in  accents  too  often  derived 
from  pious  fanaticism,  they  are  instinct  with 
a  power — somewhat  fierce  perhaps  in  fervour 
— that  in  a  single  phrase  flashes  upon  the 
mind  the  secret  of  human  actions.  Never 
do  they,  whether  in  denunciation  or  in 
exhortation,  fall  short  of  a  certain  sombre 
grandeur  of  tone  and  construction  ;  and 
seldom  do  they  condescend  to  treat  of  sin 
cooped  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  society  traceable  and  numer- 
able :  they  are  not  portraits  of  men,  but 
the  likeness  of  humanity. 

With  the  austere  and  fanatical '  Thoughts ' 
of  Pascal,  however,  the  Pensees  of  Joubert 
have  far  more  affinity  than  w^ith  the  Max- 
imes of  La  Rochefoucauld.  In  the  latter, 
virtue  is  affirmed  to  be  a  mere  transfigura- 
tion of  vice.  Mankind  is  represented  by  a 
contemptibly  narrow  class,  artificially  par- 
titioned off,  and  stamped  with  the  invidious 
privileges  of  a  caste  :  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  humanity  are  assumed  to 
be  truly  represented  by  the  exceptionally 
depraved  acts,  feelings,  and  principles  gen- 
erally prevalent  among  the  haute  noblesse  of 
the  seventeenth  century  I  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Caracteres  of  La  Bruyere,  for 
the  most  part  exquisite  miniatures  of 
numerous  small  though  influential  classes  of 
society,  miniatures  which  are  yet,  in  their 
broadest  traits,  veritable  transcripts  fsom 
the  features  of  humanity,  present  frequent 
near  approaches  to  the  Pensees  of  Joubert. 
They  are  as  far  removed  from  the  proud, 
ascetic  disdain  of  Pascal's  PensSes^  as  from 
the  shortsighted  bitterness  of  the  Maximes. 
Joubert  himself  declares  of  La  Bruyere' s 
work — *  II  y  a  d'aussi  beaux  et  de  plus 
beaux  livres  que  le  sien  ;  mais  il  n'en  est 
point  d'aussi  absolument  parfait.' 

But  it  is  when  Joubert  is  placed!  beside 
Yauvenargues  that  resemblances  become 
numerous  and  striking.  Toleration  and 
independence,  usually  qualified  and  held  in 
check  by  judicious  supervision, — ^the  activ- 
ity of  restraint  being  generally  more  obvi- 
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ous  in  Joubert,  —  characterize  both.  The 
good  and  the  beautiful  are  ever  recognized 
¥rith  similar  enthusiastic  admiration.  Over 
eachy  clemency  and  grace  hold  a  persuasive 
sway,  which  no  'vicissitude  of  fortune  or  of 
opinion  could  shake.  In  moral  discernment 
and  intellectual  taste  they  hold  a  high  posi- 
tion among  the  teachers  of  mankind,  though 
here  the  leaning  of  the  balance  appears  to 
be  in  favour  of  Joubert.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  many  shades  of  dissimilarity 
which  they  present  would  have  disappeared 
if  Vauvenargues,  like  Joubert,  had  been 
spared  to  mature  his  judgment.  In  the 
series  of  French  moralists  which  began  with 
Montaigne,  they  shine  with  a  comparativBly 
mild  and  purely  natural  radiance ;  and 
though  they  rarely  rise  to  an  equality  with 
their  predecessors  either  in  originality  or 
in  the  higher  fascinations  of  style,  they 
surpass  them  in  justice  and  in  mental  eleva- 
tion. 

To  analyze  the  Pemies  with  any  approach 
to  fulness  would  exceed  our  permitted 
space.  Unsystematic  in  form,  and  in  spirit 
regardless  of  conventional  restrictions,  they 
cannot,  consistently  with  the  wide  sympa- 
thies they  display,  find  a  fitting  place  in  any 
recognized  school  of  philosophy.  There  is 
an  ardent  eclecticism  in  their  substance  and 
expression  which  gives  them  a  separate,  if 
not  a  very  distinctive,  character.  Though 
often  tending  towards  the  sublime,  they  are 
always  suffused  with  grace  and  tenderness. 
At  times  eccentric  in  their  course  ^  and  sub- 
tile in  their  tendency,  and  affording  few  in- 
dications of  creative  power,  they  vividly 
impress  the  mind  with  a  perception  of  the 
beauty  and  tempered  justice  of  the  spirit 
which  fashioned  them.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  present  a  combination  of  attractiveness 
which  seldom  fails  to  lead  captive  the  atten- 
tion. Their  general  character,  and  the 
vesture  in  which  they  usually  appear,  may 
in  some  measure  be  inferred  from,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  : — 

Oii  vont  nos  id^es  ?  Elles  vont  dans  la  m€- 
moire  de  Dieu. 

La  lumi^re  est  T  ombre  de  Dieu  ;  la  clart^, 
r  ombre  de  la  lumi^e. 

Des  yeux  lev^s  au  ciel  sont  toujours  beaux, 
quels  quMls  soient. 

La  vertu  par  calcul  est  la  vertu  du  vice. 

L'example  descend  et  ne  monte  pas. 

La  religion  est  la  deule  m^taphysiaue  que 
le  vulgaire  soit  capable  d'entendre  et  a^adop- 
ter. 

Un  homme  qui  ne  montre  aucim  d^faut  est 
un  sot  ou  un  hypocrite  dont  11  faut  se  m^fier. 

Si  Papathie  est,  comme  on  le  dit,  de  l'6go- 
Isme  en  repos,  T activity,  qu'on  vante  tant, 
pourrait  bien  6tre  de  P^goTsme  en  mouvement. 

Quand  on  a  trouv6  ce  qu^on  cherchait,  on 
n^a  pas  le  temps  de  le  dire  :  11  faut  mourir  ! 


Such  is  the  nature  of  the  tone  and  spirit 
which,  infinitely  varied  in  modulation,  di- 
rection, and  scope,  pervades  the  Pensies, 
Their  terseness  and  exquisite  mechanism 
render  less  conspicuous  their  deficiency  in 
originality.  Joubert  himself  was  fully 
sensible  that  he  could  not  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  great  initiators  of  wisdom.  ^  Je 
voudrais  monnoyer  la  sagesse,  c'est  a-dirc, 
la  frapper  en  maximeSf  en  proverbes,  en 
sentences  faciles  a  retenir  et  k  transmettre.' 
He  placed  beauty  and  elegance  before 
strength  and  vigour.  '  On  mesure  les 
esprits  par  leur  stature  :  il  voudrait  mienx 
les  estimer  par  leur  beauts. '  The  goal  he 
yearned  to  attain  was  ever  the  perfect : 
purity  of  expression  was  dearer  to  him  than 
eclaL  *  Force,'  he  says,  'is  not  energy: 
some  authors  have  more  muscles  than  talent. ' 
It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  in  his 
speculations  Joubert  too  often  drifted  to- 
wards a  certain  dreamy  spiritualism,  and 
was  unwisely  prone  to  give  exclusive  play 
to  the  fastidious  refinements  of  his  own 
taste.  In  strange  contrast  to  this  some- 
what overwrought  scrupulosity,  he  was  ever 
averse  to  metaphysical  subtleties,  to 
diffuseness  of  expression,  and  professedly 
to  all  abstractions  stretching  into  the  chi- 
merical, or  even  betraying  vaguely  deter- 
minate appearances.  '  Combien  de  gens/ 
he  exclaims,  *  se  font  abstraits  pour  paraitre 
profonds  1  La  plupart  des  termes  abstraits 
sont  des  ombres  qui  cachent  des  vides. ' 

This  duality  of  feeling  and  taste  accom- 
panied Joubert  into  the  region  of  politics. 
It  was  by  no  means  an  unusal  .product  of  the 
times.  Direct  contemplation  of  the  effects 
resulting  both  from  autocratic  and  demo- 
cratic tyranny  impelled  the  more  susceptible 
of  cultivated  minds  to  long  for  a  despotism 
resting  upon  a  broad  and  well-defined  basis 
of  justice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
extreme  length  to  which  Joubert  and  certain 
of  his  contemporaries,  endowed  like  himself 
with  a  high  and  delicately-constituted  men- 
tal organization,  carried  their  distrust  of 
liberty  is,  in  a  multitude  of  aspects,  suscep- 
tible of  considerable  extenuation.  There 
are  many  grains  of  truth  in  such  sentences 
as  the  following  : — 

Demander  une  liberty  illimit^e,  sur  quoi 
que  ce  soit,  c'est  demander  Parbitraire ;  car 
il  y  a  arbitraire  partout  oil  la  liberty  est  sans 

limites Liberty  !  Liberty  I    £n  toutes 

choses  justice,  et  ce  sera  assez  de  liberty. 

Tenons  pour  assure  qu'aucun  gouvemement 
ne  peut  fitre  une  affaire  de  choix ;  c'est  presque 
toujours  une  affaire  de  n6cessit6. 

Ceux  qui  veulent  gouvemer  aiment  lar6- 
publique  ;  ceux  qui  veulent  fitre  bien  gouver- 
nfo  n' aiment  que  la  monarchie. 

Donner  un  nouveau  gouvemement  i  une 
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vieille   nation,  c'est    mettre  du  jeune  sang 
dans  un  vieux  corps. 
Les  meilleures  lois  naissent  des  usages. 

Urgently,  as  in  the  past,  the  present 
needs  the  iteration  of  such  admonitory 
utterances.  If  the  English — indebted  as 
much  to  the  insularity  of  their  position  and 
to  their  good  fortune  as  to  their  political 
wisdom  —  less  perceptibly  demand  such 
advice  than  any  other  European  people,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  subjoined  re- 
marks possess  a  special,  if  not  exclusive, 
applicability  to  them.  *  To  be  always 
speaking  about  prosperity  and  commerce, 
is  to  talk  like  a  merchant  and  not  like  a 
philosopher.  To  direct  all  endeavour  solely 
towards  the  enrichment  of  a  people,  is  to 
act  in  the  manner  of  a  banker  and  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  legislator.'  Again  —  pointing 
directly  to  England — ^he  says,  *  All  I  can  see 
there  is  a  people  incapable  of  perceiving  the 
possibility  of  buying  its  riches  at  too  high  a 
price. '  He  is  not  less  candid  when  speak- 
ing of  his  own  countrymen.  *  Les  Frangais 
sont  les  hommes  du  raonde  les  plus  propres 
a  devenir  fous,  sans  perdre  la  tete.'  Of 
the  Russians  he  speaks  in  a  disparaging  tone 
not  altogether  free  from  the  harshness  of 
prejudice  ;  though  assuredly  his  opinion 
errs  rather  in  approaching  an  exclusively 
unfavourable  extreme  than  in  trenching  upon 
the  positively  unjust. 

Politeness  in  ceremonious  externalities,  bar- 
barous in  the  habitudes  of  life  ;  feebleness 
through  ignorance,  and  presumption  through 
successes  ;  imperfection  resulting  from  natural 
incapacity,  and  excellence  derived  from  for- 
eign sources ;  vices  which  have  endured  a 
thousand  years,  and  are  ineradicable  because 
drawing  their  vitality  from  race,  habit,  and 
climate  ;  virtues  which  have  existed  but  a 
day,  and  are  ephemeral,  because  the  products 
of  training,  and  not  the  spontaneous  offspring 
of  nature.*  In  a  word,  a  people  that  has  been 
made  to  assume  appearances  repugnant  to  its 
natural  character,  and  whose  inevitable  des- 
tiny is  to  relapse  into  what  it  was — such  are 
the  Russians. 

These  and  other  similar  sketches  present 
a  broad  accuracy  which  is  unquestionable  ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  present  a 
spirit  of  intolerance,  not  only  towards  re- 
cent colossal  political  innovations,  but  to 
the  concession  even  of  a  restricted  range  of 
political  change.  From  observations  upon 
special  national  characteristics,  this  conser- 
vative spirit  followed  him  into  the  broader 
area  of  the  ages  ;  though  there,  as  else- 
where, merely  colouring,  rarely  distorting, 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  inferences  or 
judgments  presented  to  us. 

Le  si^cle  a  cm  faire  des  progr^  en  allant 
dans  des  precipices. 


II  faut  opposer  aux  id6es  lib6rales  du  si^cle 
les  id6es  morales  de  tons  les  temps. 

Les  modemes  s^obstinent  ^  proc^der  par 
leurs  lignes  droites ;  les  circuits  platoniciens 
etaient  une  m6thode  plus  sftre. 

L'antiquit6  !  J^en  aime  mieux  les  mines 
que  les  reconstructions. 

Joubert  w^as  evidently  haunted  by  the 
same  spirit  of  distaste  and  dread  of  novelty 
whilst  occupied  upon  his  Jugements  Lit- 
teraires ;  though  there  also  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  permitted  such  morbid  impres- 
sions appreciably  to  deflect  his  opinions 
from  their  generally  impartial  course. 

Before  quoting  a  few  of  his  thoughts 
upon  style,  we  may  hazard  an  opinion  that 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  his  own  com- 
position were  : — a  scrupulous  preference  in 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  car- 
ried at  times  to  the  verge  of  affectation  :  a 
sensitive  determinateness  of  expression  that, 
amply  ensuring  the  avoidance  of  turgidity, 
seldom  ventures  to  assume  either  very  lofty 
or  very  brilliant  forms  :  a  classical  refine- 
ment and  a  natural  ease  which,  though  oc- 
casionally betraying  traces  of  study,  and 
affording  few  indications  of  strength,  pre- 
sent an  infinite  variety  of  attractions  ;  and 
a  sustained  elevation  that,  hovering  about 
but  only  occasionally  reaching  the  sublime, 
is  always  instinct  with  nobility  and  exquisite 
grace.  From  these  structural  characteristics 
of  his  own  literary  fragments,  the  closely 
allied  inference  presents  itself,  that  Joubert 
in  his  remarks  on  stylo  would  place  beauty 
before  strength,  and  delicacy  before  vivid- 
ness. No  doubt  the  coexistence  of  such 
attributes  in  a  literary  production  would 
place  it  among  the  very  highest  creations  of 
genius  ;  but  with  works  possessing  such 
supremo  excellence,  criticism  in  its  wide 
acceptation  has  little  to  do,  and  naturally 
turns  to  those  in  which  there  exist  various 
appearances  and  combinations  of  good  and 
bad  qualities.  That  Joubert  possessed 
faculties  and  acquired  powers  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  analysis  and  estimation  of 
style,  and  to  criticism  generally,  is  attested 
by  the  highest  authorities.  '  He  appears, ' 
says  Sainte  Beuve — after  expressing  admira- 
tion for  those  thoughts  of  Joubert  which 
relate  to  poetry,  to  criticism,  to  style,  to 
taste — *  to  have  made  an  addition  both 
original  and  notable  to  the  treasures  amassed 
by  his  most  excellent  predecessors. '  There 
is  much  tmth  and  beauty  associated  in  the 
following  aphoristic  comments  on  style  : — 

Le  style  frivole  a  depuis  longtemps  atteiut 
parmi  nous  sa  perfection. 

Les  meilleurs  temps  litt^raires  ont  toujours 
€t6  ceux  oii  les  auteurs  ont  pes6  et  compt^  leurs 
mots. 
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Lea  trds-bons  ^crirains  (crivent  peu,  parce 
quUl  leur  faut  beaucoup  de  temps  pour  r^uire 
en  beauts  leur  abondance  ou  leur  richesse. 

Chez  lea  una,  le  style  natt  despens^cs  ;  chez 
les  autres,  les  pens^es  naissent  du  style. 

Quand  on  se  contente  de  comprendre  k 
demi,  on  se  contente  aussi  d^exprimer  &  demi, 
et  alors  on  §crit  facilement. 

Les  mots,  comma  les  verres,  obscurcissent 
tout  ce  quUls  n^aident  pas  d  mieux  voir. 

Le  plus  humble  style  donne  le  godt  du  beau, 
s*i]  exprime  la  situation  d^une  fime  grande  et 
belle. 

Un  seul  beau  son  est  plus  beau  qu^un  long 
parler. 

Le  style  temp^rg  seul  est  classique. 

Le  poli  et  le  fini  sont  au  style  ce  que  le  ver- 
nis  est  aux  tableaux  ;  lis  le  conservent,  le  font 
durer,  T^ternisent  en  quelque  sorte. 

Concision  om6e,  beaut6  unique  du  style. 

On  n'est  correct  qu'en  corrigeant. 

Quand  un  ouvrage  sent  la  lime,  c^est  qu^il 
n^est  pas  assez  poli. 

Le  g^nie  commence  les  beaux  ouvragcs,  mais 
le  travail  seul  les  achfeve. 

La  direction  de  notre  esprit  est  plus  impor- 
tante  que  son  progrds. 

In  spite  of  the  political  storros  and  the 
consequent  turbid  social  eddies  in  which  he 
was  ever  involved,  Joubert  rarely  allows  his 
expressed  opinions  of  intellectual  creations 
to  be  affected  by  personal  antipathies.     He 
deserves  in  full  measure  the  eulogy  which 
gleams  through   tho    graphic   phraseology 
of  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Ch&teaubriand  : — *  You 
appear  willing  to  regard  even  hell  itself  on 
its   least    unfavourable    side.'       (Anglici) 
'  You  are  willing  to  give  the  devil  nis  due. ' 
His  device  was — *  Philanthropy  and  Repent- 
ance.'     But    though    ever  eminently  in- 
fluenced in  his  opinions  and  judgments  by 
charity   and    impartiality,    he   was  by  no 
means  tolerant  of  calculated  and  systematic 
determinations  towards  evil,  or  of  perversity 
in  error.     In  a  letter  to  M.  de  Fontanes,  he 
writes,  *  P  have  a  certain  degree  of  love  for 
errors  that  are  natives,  and  for  follies  that  are 
natural ;  but  for  those  learned  errors  which 
display   art  in  their  fabrication  I  have  a 
profound  dislike  :  even  towards  truths  that 
arrive   by  way   of  reflection   I  am  by  no 
means  strongly  affected.'     His  simplicity, 
tenderness,  and  delicacy  were  rarely  nnac- 
companied  by  a  steady  firmness  of  principle 
that,   in  presence  of  the  most  captivating 
plausibilities,  of  sophisms  verging  upon  de- 
monstration, or  even  of  hesitating  truth,  as- 
sumed a  sternness  before  which  compromise 
quailed,  and  even  the  voice  of  mercy,  ordi- 
narily swaying  his  mind  widely  and  influen- 
tially,  was  barely  audible.     Moderation,  not 
loose  or  unbalanced,  but  steadilv  adjusted  by 
consistency,  shone  conspicuouaiy  in  his  char- 
acter.    Though  possessing  strong  feelings, 


systematic  hatred  had  no  place  in  his  heart ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  his  mind  deflected  to  a  ques- 
tionable  degree  by  any  influence  derived 
from  rigid  prepossessions.    In  his  Jugements 
LitteraireSf  we  find  no  trace  of  subserviency 
to  popularly-recognized  authority  ;  no  pliant 
reference  to,  much  less  dependence  upon, 
any  opinion  save  his  own.     Endowed  with 
a  depth  of  penetration  and  a  clearness  of 
observation  which  afforded  him  an  ample 
vantage-ground  for  the  attainment  of  dis- 
tinction among  critics  of  the  highest  order, 
he    accepted    the  proffered  position,   and 
records,  with  a  perfection  of  concentration, 
the  results  of  long  and  ever-welcome  medita- 
tion upon  the  varied  moral  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  humanity  ;   the   more  frequent 
course  of  his  thoughts  tending  to  pourtray 
with  vivid  truthfulness,  if  not  always  with 
impartial  completeness  of  touch,  the  leading 
minds  of  his  own  epoch.     *  In  literature,' 
Sainte  Beuve  assures  us,  '  the  enthusiasms, 
the    passions,  the   judgments   of  Joubert, 
place  him  conspicuously  among  the  foremost 
minds  of  his  age,  and,  as  a  critic,  give  him 
a  place  apart. ' 

Many  well-authenticated  acts,  and  many 
written  expressions  of  opinion,  prove  that 
although  Joubert — more  palpably  towards 
the  close  of  his  life — occasionally  permitted 
political  preferences,  and  even  political  prej- 
udices, to  dim  the  customary  perspicacity  of 
his  mental  vision,  he  never  allowed   that 
vision  to  be  darkened  by  political  injostice. 
Listen,  for  example,  to  his  indignant  utter- 
ances touching  the  utter  disregard  with  which 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Stacl  was  received  by  liberal  Europe. 
'  Madame  de  Stael,  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
whom  I  have  a  thousand  times  avoided, 
who,  in  my  estimation,  misapplied  incon- 
testably  great  mental  and  moral  endowments, 
and  whose  death  appears  to  me  a  blessinsr.  i<^ 
allowed  to  make  her  exit  from  the  world 
without  exciting  any  noticeable  expression 
of  sympathv  even  from  her  most  loudly - 
professed  fnends.     This  palpable  feeling  t)f 
indifference  saddens  me.     But  for  the  pub- 
lic journals,  I  should  have  been  left  in  igno- 
rance of  the  departure  of  one  whose  life  had  • 
been  so  tumultuous,  of  one  who  in  spirit  is 
still  so  vividly  in  our  midst,  of  one  so  lone 
bclanded  and  glorified.  *     That  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  even  of  affection  were  in- 
snfl3cient  to  influence  the  scnipulous  impar> 
tiality  of  his  judgment,  Joubert  saflici«ntly 
exemplifies  in  some  remarks  which  we  find 
in  a  letter  of  his  to  M.  Mol6  npon  the  lite- 
rary peculiarities  and  general  character  of 
Ch&teaubriand : — 

Never  questioning  himself,  except  to  know 
if  his  taste  and  imagination  are  content,  if 
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his  ideas  are  rounded,  if  his  phrases  are  har- 
monious, if  his  images  are  well  coloured, 
Chateaubriand  looks  out  cursorily  to  see  if 
the  whole  is  good — that  is  the  least  of  his  anx- 
ieties. .  .  .  Naturally  prodigal,  he  is  by  no 
means  naturally  generous.  Generosity  im- 
plies a  spirit  of  practical  reflection,  and  of 
unselfish  attention  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
which  Chateaubriand  assuredly  cannot  num- 
ber among  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  by 
nature,  and  which  he  certainly  shows  little 
inclination  to  acquire. 

Equally  severe,  though  equally  within  the 
limits  of  justice,  are  many  of  his  JugemenU 
LittiraireSj  from  which  we  will  now  cull,  as 
samples  of  their  general  spirit  and  character, 
a  few  salient  criticisms. 

Though  Pascal  conceived  strongly,  he  in- 
vented nothing.  .  .  .  Most  of  his  thoughts 
upon  law,  custom,  usage,  are  merely  the 
opinions  of  Montaigne  remodelled.  .  .  .  Be- 
hmd  his  thought  we  ever  behold  an  indomi- 
table spirit  exempt  from  all  passion  :  it  is  that 
especially  which  renders  him  so  imposing. 

Fj6n61on  dwells  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
hill  slopes  ;  fiossuet  occupies  the  heights  and 
the  loftiest  summits.  .  .  .  F§n61on  is  light 
and  subtile,  though  it  is  a  subtilty  of  nature, 
not  of  culture. 

Racine  should  be  less  revered  than  Cor- 
neille  ;  for,  though  far  more  perfect,  he  is 
less  grand.  ...  He  is  the  Virgil  of  the  ig- 
norant. 

Neither  Racine  nor  Boileau  possesses  much 
originality.  An  admirable  choice  in  imita- 
tion constitutes  their  chief  merit :  it  is  their 
books  which  imitate  books,  and  not  their 
minds  which  imitate  minds. 

Active  and  brilliant,  Voltaire  occupies  a 
position  between  folly  and  good  sense,  oscil- 
lating perpetually  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  .  .  .  His  humour  has  need  of  license 
to  circulate  at  liberty,  and  yet  no  man  ever 
possessed  less  independence  of  spirit.  .  .  . 
Impetuous  as  a  poet,  and  polished  as  a  cour- 
tier, he  can  be  as  insinuating  and  crafty  as 
a  «Jesuit.  .  .  .  Like  the  monkey,  he  has 
charming  movements  and  hideous  features. 
...  He  has  corrupted  the  air  of  his  age, 
imparted  his  taste  even  to  his  enemies,  and 
his  judgments  to  his  critics. 

In  all  his  works,  Rousseau  applies  himself 
mainly  to  the  task  of  giving  importance,  se- 
riousness, elevation,  and  dignity  to  the  pas- 
sions. .  .  .  An  irreligious  piety ;  a  corrupt 
ing  severity  ;  a  dogmatism  which  destroys  all 
authority  :  such  is  the  character  of  his  phi- 
losophy. .  .  .  Life  devoid  of  action  ;  volup- 
tuous cowardice  ;  useless  and  slothful  activ- 
ity which  pampers  the  spirit  without  improv- 
ing it,  and  gives  to  the  conscience  a  foolish 
pnde — ^in  a  word,  the  beggar  basking  in  the 
sun,  and  deUciously  despising  the  human 
race  :  such  is  Rousseau. 

Diderot  is  less  fatal  than  Rousseau.  The 
most  pernicious  of  follies  is  that  which  re- 
sembles wisdom. 

In  these  and  many  other  estimations  of 


men  and  of  literary  products,  it  may,  no 
doubt,  be  very  fairly  objected  to  Joubert, 
that  though  seldom,  ^if  ever,  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  justice,  he  presents  us  with 
imperfect  representations ;  showing  the 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth  —  directing 
our  attention  too  exclusively  to  certain 
prominent  aspects  of  a  widely-diversified 
whole.  We  should  not  forget,  moreover, 
to  note  the  fact,  that  though  Joubert 
is  rarely  unjust  in  those  opinions — how- 
ever wide  or  however  restricted  the  area 
over  which  they  range — for  which  he  alone 
is  responsible,  he  sometimes  grievously  errs 
both  in  justice  and  in  judgment  when  he 
attempts  to  realize  the  complex  fabric  of 
individual  human  character,  to  pourtray  the 
frequent  dimly  decipherable  lineaments  of 
thought,  or  to  convey  a  fairly  accurate  im- 
pression of  the  numerous  delicately-wrought 
gradations  and  intricacies  of  eesthetical  pro- 
ductions, by  depending  unwarily  upon  the 
taste  and  mental  vision  of  others.  His 
remarks  upon  Milton  afEord  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  such  erroneous  inferences. 

I  contend  (he  says)  that  the  Abb€  Delille 
has  more  force  than  Milton.  ...  I  know  not 
if  he  has  accurately  translated  *  Paradise 
Lost,*  but  I  am  sure  that  he  has  improved 
the  rhythm  of  the  poem,  and  given  to  it  an 
edat  which  it  had  not.  .  .  .  Les  vers  de  Mil- 
ton sont  d*acier,  je  Ic  parie,  et  il  les  a  fait 
d* argent  pur. 

Et  souvent  avec  Dieu  balance  la  victoire. 
That  is  the  unpardonable  vice  of  Milton*  s 
poem. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred,  however,  that 
Joubert  would  have  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance, and  perhaps  wholly  avoided,  many  of 
the  inaccuracies  perceptible  in  some  of  his 
judgments,  but  for  the  somewhat  exclusive 
range  of  his  literary  preferences.  For  the 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  had  a 
distaste  bordering  upon  intolerance.  In  his 
library  their  works  were  relegated  to  unob- 
trusive and  scanty  compartments  ;  while  the 
place  of  honour,  and  tne  space  indicative  of 
a  wide-embracing  love,  were  appropriated  to 
a  comprehensive  selection  from  the  intel- 
lectual products  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  the 
age  of  Augustus,  and  the  so-called  age  of 
Ix>ui8  XIV.  A  page  of  Plato  or  of  Vii^l, 
a  letter  of  Madame  de  Sevign6  or  a  thought 
of  Pascal,  would  for  hours  fill  his  mind  with 
pleasing  refiections,  and  at  times  transport 
it  into  a  dreamland  sufiEused  with  voluptuous 
resplendency.  Poised  in  a  medium  so  far 
above  the  gross  element  suited  to  ordinary 
human  passions  and  aspirations,  Joubert 
reluctantly  descended  to  this  lower  world. 
There,  in  refined  isolation, — ^luxuriously 
contemplating  moral  and  intellectual  perf  ec- 
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tion,  or,  on  the  downy  winpfs  of  the  imag- 
ination, hurrying  from  the  finite  to  join  the 
alluring  host  of  shadowy 

.  .  .  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, — 

he  certainly  seems  to  betray  the  doubtful 
beauty  implied  in  a  special  phase  of  a  highly - 
finished  portrait  of  him  by  Chateaubriand, 
a  phase  which  is  succinctly  presented  in  the 
appellation  *  Literary  Sybarite.'  Of  the 
appositcness  justly  due  to  this  comparison , 
Joubert  gives  many  distinctly  expressed 
indications  ;  as  when,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de 
Fontanes,  he  says  : — 

You  will  see  some  fine  day  that  I  shall  expire 
in* the  midst  of  a  beautiful  phrase,  and  full  of 
a  beautiful  thought.  This  is  the  more  prob- 
able, seeing  that  I  have  done  nothing  for 
some  time  but  labour  to  express  the  inex- 
pressible. .  .  .  Mon  ftme  chasse  aux  papil- 
lons,  et  cette  chasae  me  tuera. 

Into  the  infinitely  varied  relationships  of 
friendship,  Joubert  often  carried  a  similar 
transcendentalism  of  sentiment.  He  would 
indeed  have  betrayed  striking  incongruity  of 
character  had  he  shown  less  excess  in  such 
a  direction.  Yet,  underlying  this  dizzy 
elevation  of  sentiment,  he  frequently  dis- 
closed a  depth  of  feeling  which  gave  solid- 
ity and  permanence  to  his  attachments. 
The  most  pleasing,  the  most  prominent, 
and  apparently  the  happiest  period  of  his 
life,  was  that  during  which  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Madame  de  Beaumont  (1704- 
1803).  It  was  a  friendship  which  stirred 
the  profoundest  depths  of  his  feelings  ;  a 
perennial  and  prolific  source  of  inspiration  ; 
a  quenchless  fiame,  ever  quickening  into 
active  existence  the  higher  and  more  attach- 
ing mental  seeds  which  slumbered  in  his 
mind.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  afiGirming 
of  Madame  de  Beaumont,  that  she  was — not 
unworthily — 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts. 

Since  I  have  lost  Madame  de  Beaumont  (he 
says)  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
can  freely  conmmnicate  my  thoughts.  .  .  . 
She  was  the  confidant  of  my  fairest  imagin- 
ings and  of  my  errors,  of  my  labours  and  of 
my  inactivities. 

To  a  dweller  in  regions  so  ethereal, — ^to 
one  imbued  with  the  higher  emotional  feel- 
ings in  a  perpetual  state  of  surcharged 
sensibility, — selfishness  in  any  of  its  grosser 
forms  would  have  been  an  oppressive 
incubus.  '  Joubert  was  an  egotist,'  as 
Oh&teaubriand  remarks,  '  who  thought  only 
of  others.'  Even  the  rarely  intermitted 
presence  of  physical  infirmities  had  no  per- 
ceptibly  deteriorating  influence  upon  his 
unselfishness.  Nor  did  such  unwelcome  in- 
trusions—K)ften  thrusting  themselves  between 


him  and  the  bright  radiations  from  hi$ 
mind,  or  the  genial  emanations  from  hb 
heart  —  appreciably  impair  his  happiness : 
for  though  at  times  his  feeble  health  con- 
strained uim  to  remain  silent  for  hours,  he 
was  accustomed  on  such  occasions,  he  assaiv> 
us,  *  to  resume  his  joy  and  his  wings,  and  to 
pass  into  another  light. ' 

De  la  paix  et  de  Tesperance, 
II  a  toujours  les  yeux  sereins. 

In  reading,  in  meditation,  or  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  few  very  select  friends,  Joubert 
passed  a  pleasant  though  uneventful  exist- 
ence. Ideas,  not  actions,  were  his  epochs. 
That  this  shrinking  from  a  participation  in 
the  more  widely-difi[used  activities  of  life, 
though  in  great  part  imposed  by  his  fragile 
constitution,  weighed — not  perhaps  witii 
undue  pressure — upon  his  conscience,  he 
confesses  in  a  letter  to  M.  Mol^.  *  There 
are  certain  faults  in  my  disposition  that  will 
never  permit  me  to  be  very  useful  either  tu 
myself  or  to  others  ;  and  I  shall  die  filled 
with  beautiful  projects  and  admirable  inten- 
tions, but  leaving  behind  me  no  accom- 
plished work. '  *  It  is  not  enough, '  he  says 
on  another  occasioti,  *  to  leave  one's  talent? 
in  manuscript,  or  one's  nobility  on  parch- 
ment. '  This  censure  of  abortive  intentions 
18  less  reconcilable  with  his  character  as  a 
whole,  than  the  supposition  that  he  would 
have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  precedence 
accorded  by  Lamartine  to  those  minds  that, 
dreading  the  imperfection  which  may  await 
upon  production,  permit  their  thoughts  to 
perish  rather  than  risk  the  profanation  of 
their  ideal  by  giving  it  a  form.  Joubert, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  followed  the  advice 
which  Le  Brun  gives  to  women.  ^  Inspire, 
but  abstun  from  writing. ' 

It  is  indeed  emphatically  affirmed  by  all 
who  knew  him,  that  in  his  conversation  he 
displayed  a  fascination,  a  power  of  impart- 
ing inspiration, — at  a  time  pre-eminently 
rich  in  the  display  of  colloquial  excellence. 
— which  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  roost 
distinguished  conversationalists.  By  its  un- 
usual brilliancy,  this  talent  threw  into  the 
shade  many  accompanying  gifts,  and  dwarfed 
their  natural  proportions.  That  Joubert,  in 
spite  of  numerous  friendly  remonstrances,  re- 
garded it  as  the  most  precious  of  his  intellec- 
tual possessions,  and  deemed  no  other  worthy 
of  visible  manifestation,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  infer  :  as  when  he  says,  *  Heaven 
lias  merely  endowed  my  intellect  with  cer- 
tain rays,  and  for  eloquence  has  given  me 
but  beaux  mots,^  He  was  among  the  last 
of  the  celebrated  dynasty  of  intellectual 
potentates  that,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and — with  ever  ac- 
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celerated  decline  of  power — ^the  two  or  three 
decades  which  followed,  mainly  determined 
the  direction  and  scope  of  opinion  through- 
out the  higher  grades  of  Parisian  society. 
To  him,  as  to  most  of  the  distinguished 
members  who  formed  part  of  the  more 
select  social  gatherings  called  salons,  post- 
humous fame  had  few  attractions.  He  pub- 
lished nothing  :  diffidence  of  his  ability, 
and  the  dread  possibility  that,  were  he  -to 
tempt  communications  with  the  outer  world, 
some  rude  revelations  might  wound  his  ex- 
quisite sensibilities,  ever  disinclined  him  to 
step  beyond  a  very  restricted  circle  of 
acquaintance.  In  the  few  existing  incidental 
references  to  that  group  of  fastidiously- 
selected  intimates  that  congregated  in  the 
salon  over  which  Madame  de  Beaumont 
presided,  Joubert,  by  his  bright,  incisive, 
yet  ever  exquisitely-delicate,  art  and  literary 
criticisms,  stands  prominent.  He  may  have 
been,  as  Villemain  asserts,  *  the  most  in- 
genious of  amateurs  rather  than  a  great 
artist ; '  but  his  oral  aesthetic  opinions  pos- 
sessed, and  his  written  judgments  retain,  a 
degree  of  authority  which  no  professional 
status,  however  high,  could  intensify.  And 
if  a  few  fragments  are  all  that  remain  of 
gigantic  works  which  had  floated  in  his  im- 
agination, they  are  endowed  with  a  beauty 
of  expression  and  an  intrinsic  merit  that 
worthily  associate  them  with  many  a  produc- 
tion upon  which  the  world's  opinion  has 
stamped  longevity.  *  Yes,  in  the  library, 
on  the  same  shelf,  already  so  rich  in  the 
works  of  our  moralists, '  says  a  distinguished 
French  critic,  *  they  will  occupy  a  place  be- 
tween Vauvenargues  and  Nicole,  not  far 
from  Pascal,  and  very  near  La  Bruy^re. ' 

Of  the  moral  as  of  the  intellectual  ele- 
ments in  his  character,  Joubert  affords  mere 
fragmentary  indications.  He  has  never 
been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  delinea- 
tion ;  but  it  may  be  consistently  affirmed, 
from  the  extreme  individuality  perceptible 
in  many  of  his  recorded  traits,  that  he 
stands  without  the  pale  of  any  distinctive 
classification.  *  By  the  attitude  of  his 
thought,  he  seems  to  my  mind, '  says  Sainte 
Beuve,  *  to  present  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  column  cast  into  the  present,  and 
which  has  never  had  its  temple. '  If,  from 
the  extreme  delicacy  displayed  by  numerous 
constituents  of  his  moral  character — apart 
from  the  defectiveness  of  extant  description 
— ^Joubert  must  ever  continue  veiled  in  a 
bright  mysteiy,  there  remain  the  strong 
testimony  of  Chateaubriand,  and  the  more 
direct  evidence  of  his  correspondence,  to 
prove  that  he  possessed  an  extraordinary 

Eower  of  influencing  the   mind    and  the 
eart,  and  that  once  impressed  there,  his 


image  became  indelible.  For  this  persist- 
ency of  attraction  he  was  largely  indebted 
to  the  refinement  and  loftiness  of  his  spirit. 
He  could  not  fail,  indeed,  to  catch  many 
reflections  of  moral  beauty  from  the  crowd 
of  purely  bright  thoughts  by  which  he  was 
ever  environed.  The  last  words  in  his  diary, 
traced  in  1824,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  sound  the  key-note  of  his  aspirations 
and  of  his  character — '  The  True,  the  Beau- 
tiful, the  Just,  the  Holy. ' 


Art.  IV. — Butter  and  Cream, 

Did  the' Greeks  and  Romans  make  any  use 
of  Butter  and  Cream? — It  is  not  easy  to 
answer  this  question,  which,  perhaps,  has 
never  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
inquiry.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  im- 
portance to  us  and  the  high  price  *  of  these 
articles  ;  the  fact  that  they  are  quite  essen- 
tial to,  at  least,  English  ideas  of  luxury  ; 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  obtained, 
and  the  certainty  that  they  could  not  be 
unknown  to  any  pastoral  people,  are  all  so 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  they  must 
have  been  held  in  some  estimation  by  the 
highly  civilized  nations  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  singular 
circumstance  that  there  is  no  word  to  ex- 
press butter  or  cream  in  either  of  the  two 
ancient  classical  languages,  and  the  absence 
of  all  allusion  to  their  use  till  more  than  half 
a  century  after  the  Christian  era,  form  a 
negative  argument  of  great  weight. 
Cheese,!  on  the  other  hand  {tvpo^  and 
caseus)j  was  an  important  article  of  diet 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  In  the  *  Iliad  ' 
(xi.  638)  Hecamede  prepares  a  posset  in  the 
tent  of  Nestor  for  the  wounded  Machaon, 
and  scrapes  or  shreds  into  it  goats'  cheese 
with  a  bronze  knife — inl  6  aiyatov  xrff 

*  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  tells  us  that  in  Preto- 
ria,  in  the  Transvaal,  he  found  fresh  butter  sell- 
ing at  5s.  6d.  a  pound. 

f  The  origin  of  caaeus  is  not  known.  It  must 
be  a  veiy  old  Italian  word,  having  no  Greek 
affinity.  Our '  cheese/  comes  from  it,  as  '  chim- 
ney *  from  caminus.  Varro  (de  Ling.  Lat.  v. 
§  108)  absurdly  derives  it  from  eoaxeiLS,  for  coac- 
tus.  The  Baxon  word  is  eese  or  eyae,  the  Welsh 
is  ooMS,  It  may  be  connected  with  equeeste.  The 
French  •woTdfr<nnage  is  a  corruption  from  the 
medifeval  Latin  formaffium,  Italian  formoLggto. 
Forma  was  a  *  shape '  of  cheese,  and  another  de- 
rivative vraaformaiicum,  and  Du  Oange  quotes 
^80  the  denvatives  formula  andformeUa,  All 
these  words  refer  to  the  mould  box,  or  basket, 
into  which  the  curd  is  put  to  be  drained  or 
pressed.  ' 
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rvpov  KYrfffri  xotXxBlrf,  Frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  cheese  in  many  Greek 
writers  :  it  was  made,  for  the  most  part,  of 
goats'  milk,  and  it  was  curdled  either  with 
fig- juice  (o«'oS),*  whence  it  was  caUed 
rvpoi  OTclaSf  f  or  with  rennet  (rapuiTOi).  J 
Now,  butter  is  equally  easy  to  make,  not 
only  from  cows'  milk,  but  from  that  of 
goats.  The  only  material  difference  is  that 
the  making  of  curd  is  a  momentary  pro- 
cess, while  the  churning  of  butter  some- 
times requires  a  considerable  time,  if  the 
temperature  is  too  low  or  the  cream  is  too 
fresh.  It  would  be  quite  inconceivable  that 
the  accidental  shaking  of  sour  cream  on  a 
journey  had  not  brought  to  the  notice  of 
nomad  or  pastoral  tribes  the  yellow  globules 
of  butter  ;  but  it  is  strange  that,  having 
noticed  them,  they  neglected  to  make  any 
use  of  the  discovery. 

*  Butter  '  is  from  butyrum,  /Sovrvpov, 
meaning  '  cow-cheeae,'  a  curious  term,  and 
one  found,  be  it  observed,  only  in  quite 
late  writers,  such  as  Pliny — apparently  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  familiar  sub- 
stance of  goats'  cheese.  The  Saxons  called 
it  butere,  butyre,  and  butera.  The  Germans 
call  cream  rahm,  and  the  Saxon  word  was 
ream,  which  contains  the  same  root.  Pos- 
sibly  its  origin  is  Scandinavian,' but  this  is  a 
point  which  we  must  leave  to  the  philologers 
to  decide.  The  Icelandic  word  is  rtomt, 
and  it  is  possibly  connected  with  the 
Lithuanian  raumu,  '  a  dug,'  whence  our 
word  *  to  ruminate  *  comes,  t.«.,  to  convert 
fodder  into  milk  by  chewing  the  cud,  a  term 
which  Virgil  applies  even  to  a  bullock, 

nice  sub  nigra  pallentes  ruminat  herbas.  g 

The  Spaniards  use  the  Italian  word  crema  ; 
butter,  of  which  they  still  make  very  little 
use,  is  manteca  and  mantecilla  ;  cheese  is 
qtieso  ;  buttermilk  is  9uero  de  manteca  ;  milk 
is  leche.  The  Welsh  call  butter,  ymenin  ; 
cream,  huven ;  buttermilk,  llacthmwyn. 
Cream  is  the  French  creme^  Italian  crema. 
Du  Cange,  in  his  lexicon  of  medieval 
Latinity,  gives  cremumf  but  quotes  only 
one  instance  of  the  word,  from  Fortunatns 
(lib,  xi.  poem  13)  : — 

Ajspexi  digitos  per  lactea  munera  preasos, 
£t  Stat  picta  manus  hie  ubi  crcma  rapis. 

*  I  have  seen  people's  fingers  daubed  with 
the  cream  when  dipped  in  the  milk, '  where 
pressos  seems  to  mean  (iepressos,  '  sunk 
through  the  surface  of  the  milk. '  Probably 
crema  is  here  a  neuter  singular,  and  not  the 
plural  of  cremum. 


♦  Homer.  Diaft,  v.  902. 
Euripides,  Cyclops,  136. 
Theocritus,  xi.  06.        §  Eclogues,  vi.  54 
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The  derivation  of  the  word  is  certainly 
obscure.      Perhaps  it  is  a  corruption   of 
XP^t^ot  or  XP^^^^y  '  chrism,'  a  word  first 
used  in  the  '  Agamemnon  '  of  JBschylus  (v. 
94),  where  it  signifies  the  fragrant  oil  sup- 
plied for  lamps  burning  in  a  royal  palace. 
Dr.    Latham,    in: his  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  remarks  :  *  In  French  crkme  two 
words  seem  confounded,  the  one  signifying 
cream,  which  ought  to  be  written  without 
the   circumflex,    and  the  other    signifying 
chritmj  Old  French  eresme,  Greek  xpi(^M^f 
the  consecrated  oil  used  in -baptism.      In 
Italian  the  two  are  kept  distinct,  erema, 
cream,  and  cresima,  chrism.'     It  seems  tiiat 
Dr.   Latham  does  not  regard  crema  and 
Xpi(Tf^a  as  identical.      The   loss   of   the 
aspirate  might  be  accounted  for,  as  the  Sax- 
ons called  chrism,  crisma  and  crysma.     He 
compares  rime  froet,  and  thinks  the  term 
originally  meant  something  which  forms  a 
soft  coating  to  our  bodies.     It  is  the  same 
as  yrirne  and  grimy  when  applied  to  things 
which  soil  and  stain.     The  w  elsh  word  for 
butter  probably  means  a  filmy  coating  or 
membranous  envelope    [hymen),    and    the 
Spanish  word  is  from  the  late  Latin  manta, 
a  covering.     The  term  Jlos  laciis  may  prob- 
ably refer  to  cream,  but  its  rare  and  only 
poetical  use  indicates  that  cream  was  little 
cared  for  or  appreciated  by  the  Romans. 
Strange,  that  among  the  many  ingenious 
artistic  contrivances  of  a  Roman  cook,  he 
had  not  found  out  how  to  use  this,  which 
we  justly  regard  as  an  exquisite  delicacy, 
and  purchase  at  a  very  high  price.     Truly, 
there  is  *  no  accounting  for  tastes. ' 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  countries  in 
which  olive  oil  is  easily  and  abundantly  pro- 
duced, neither  cream  nor  butter  is  held  in 
much  estimation.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
Italians  or  the  Spaniards  to  this  day  would 
make  much  use  of  either,  were  it  not  for 
the  clamorous  and  not  always  courteous  or 
considerate  demands  of  English  travellers. 
It  is  equally  true  that  in  wine-producing 
countries  beer  is  not,  as  a  rule,  brewed  :  it 
is  imported,  and  largely,  no  doubt,  for  Eng- 
lish use  ;  but  it  seems  almost  a  natural  law 
that  the  fatty  matter  required  for  the  use  of 
the  body  should  be  supplied  from  different 
sources  in  different  countries.  Generally, 
the  climate  suited  to  the  one  is  not  weU 
adapted  for  the  other  commodity.  The 
Esquimaux,  for  instance,  and  northern  tribes 
more  or  less  barbarous,  largely  use  fish  oil 
and  blubber,  or  even  tallow,  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  to  increase  the  vital  heat.  It  is 
a  question  of  some  interest  whether  the 
habitual  use  of  oil  as  a  diet  is  not  favorable 
to  the  health.  At  least,  in  England,  where 
olive  oil  is  least  used,  consumption  is  most 
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prevalent,  and  the  specific  for  consumption 
is  fish  oil,*  for  which  cream  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  made  a  tolerably  good  substitute. 
In  the  diet  of  infants  it-  is  the  cream  or 
buttery  ingredient,  not  the  caseine  or  curd, 
which  forms  the  feeding  or  fattening  ingre- 
dient in  the  milk. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  oxen  more 
for  ploughing  and  for  the  yoke  than  for 
dairy  f  purposes.  For  the  latter  the  goat  is 
more  serviceable,  first,  because  it  feeds  on 
almost  anything, — weeds,  leaves,  herbage 
of  every  kind,  roots,  fruit,  berries  &c.  ; 
secondly,  from  the  great  abundance  of  the 
milk,  which  weighs  down  the  udder  so  that 
it  almost  drags  on  the  ground. 

Atque  ipsse  memores  redeunt  in  tecta,  suosque 
Ducunt,  et  gravido  superant  vix  ubere  lunen, 

says  Virgil.  J  The  milk  was  either  used 
for  drinking  or  for  feeding  the  young  kids, 
or  put  in  flat  vessels  for  cheese-making. 
Thus  Theocritus  says  (viii.  70)  : — *D,f  ro 
/iev  apves  exGovrt,  ro  d*  e?  raXdpco? 
aTCodcj/iai  (That  the  goats  may  have  part, 
while  the  other  part  I  store  in  baskets). 
These  vessels  or  baskets  (rdXapoi)  §  were 
woven  of  rushes,  so  as  to  form  a  drain  for 
the  newly-made  cuyd.  Euripides  in  the 
*  Cyclops  '  calls  them  (Txoivtva  revxv  (v- 
208).  This  is  the  origin  of  the  small  oblong 
mats,  made  of  lengths  of  rushes  loosely 
strung  together  with  a  needle,  and  still  used 
in  Yorkshire  for  keeping  apart  a  pile  of  cream 
cheeses.  In  the  *  Odyssey  '  (ix.  219)  they 
are  called  rorptroi,  which  the  Scholiast  ex- 
plains, '  Woven  baskets  in  which  they  keep 
the  cheeses,  and  in  which  cheeses  take  their 
shape.'  So  Theocritus  (xi.  37),  rapffol  6 
VTcepaxOhs  dsL  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  wicker-work,  which  the  Romans 
called  fiscellce,  but  rushes  seem  to  have  been 
the  favourite  material.  So  Tibullus  (ii.  3, 
15)  :— 

Tunc  fiscella  levi  texta  est  de  vimlne  junci, 
Raraque  per  nexus  est  via  facta  sero. 

Vii^l  (Eclogues,  x.  71)  : — 

Dum  sedet  et  gracili  fiscellam  texit  hibisco. 

This  word  is  a  diminutive  of  fiscus,  which 
came  to  mean   the  military   chest  of  the 

♦  Fish  oil  is  not  chemically  the  same  as  vege- 
table oil,  but  some  physicians  think  either  sort 
is  efficacious  in  preventmg  this  insidious  disease, 
f  Dairy  is  derived  from  a  Sanscrit  root  dhd, 
in  Greek  (^a  and  617,  to  drink  or  suck,  whence 
dJientis,  a  milch-cow  (Curtius,  '  Greek  Etymol- 
ogy,' vol.  i.  p.  313). 
Georgics,  iii.  81. 
Theocritus,  v.  6. 


Roman  Imperator,  and  thence  his  private 
revenue.  And  hence  *  to  confiscate  '  is  to 
collect  the  property  of  persons  attainted,  and 
make  it  over  to  the  use  of  the  Crown. 

Calpumius,  in  his  really  beautiful  though 
little  known  Eclogues  (ix.  33),  calls  cheese- 
baskets,  calathi : — 

Ipse  ego  nee  molli  jimco  n^  vimine  lento 
Perf  eci  calathos  cogendi  lactis  in  usum. 

The  India  ghee  is  (we  believe)  the  butter 
made  from  buffalo's  milk,  semi-liquid  from 
the  heat  of  the  climate.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  rank  and  nasty  to  the  taste.  One  rea- 
son, perhaps,  why  butter  was  so  little 
known  in  Greece  and  Rome,  is  this  very 
tendency  to  liquefy  and  to  become  rancid. 
We  all  know  the  devices  [adopted  in  Eng- 
land to  keep  the  butter  stii  and  cool,  which 
is  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  agreeable  as 
an  article  of  food.  The  Romans,  however, 
who  used  snow  in  cooling  their  wines, 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  but- 
ter, if  they  had  only  tried  the  experiment. 
But  to  churn  butter  in  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture w^ould  produce  only  oily  matter,  and 
the  result  would  seldom  repay  for  the 
trouble. 

From  very  ancient  times  some  ways  of 
making  curd  were  known,  and  so  of  turn- 
ing milk  into  the  consistency  of  light  and 
nourishing  food.  Homer*  mentions  a 
northern  race  of  *  milk -eaters  '  {yXaKTO- 
(pay 01) y  whom  he  also  describes  as  tTcntf' 
p,6kyo\j  *  milkers  of  mares.'  Virgil  im- 
proves upon  this,  and  speaks  of  a  Scytliiari 
people  who  drink  mare's  blood  mixed  with 
curd. — Et  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine 
potat  equino.\  Some  kinds  of  common 
cheese  are  little  more  than  salted  curd,  with 
the  whey  pressed  out  by  the  hand  (as  is 
sometimes  done  in  Russian  villages),  or 
wrung  out  in  a  twisted  cloth.  The  modern 
cheese-press  is  loaded  with  enormous 
weights,  in  order  to  extract  the  whey 
thoroughly.  Probably  a  good  deal  of  what 
the  ancients  used  was  little  better  than  curd- 
cheese.  |  JcoffGo  Koi  rvpoevra  piyav 
XevHoio  ydXaxToSf  says  a  countryman  in 
Theocritus  (i.  68).  The  nomad  Arabs 
have  a  way  of  preparing  *  kj^mac,'  which 
in  some  degree  resembles  our  *  clotted 
cream.'  Sir  Charles  Fellows  describes  it, 
in  his  '  Travels  in  Lycia  : ' — 

Among  the  hospitable  presents  .that  I  have 
frequently  received  on  my  journey  was  a  sim- 

*  Iliad,  xiii.  5.  f  Georgics,  iu.  463. 

X  Curd  contains  the  same  root  as  erudw,  for 
eruidos,  and,  cruoTf  /cpvos,  meaning  that  which 
congeals.  In  Yorkshire  the  word  is  often  called 
*  cruds  *  instead  of  *  curds. ' 
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pie  preparation  of  cream  used  in  this  coun- 
try, and  made  from  the  milk  of  the  goat  or 
bujSa]o,  which  I  have  not  very  much  liked  ; 
but  here  it  is  made  of  cow^s  milk,  and  is  so 
excellent  that  I  give  the  receipt.  It  is  called 
kymac,  which  means  scum.  Take  a  pan  of 
new  milk,  let  it  stand  on  a  stove  or  near  a 
fire,  to  simmer,  but  not  to  boil.  A  thick 
scum  will  form  over  it,  which  must  not  be 
broken.  When  this  is  well  formed,  set  the 
whole  by  till  the  next  day,  to  stand  for 
cream,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  cream 
has  saturated  and  adhered  to  the  spongy 
underpart  of  the  sciun.  This  coating,  nearly 
half  an  inch  thick,  may  be  taken  off  and 
doubled  or  rolled  up  :  it  will  keep  for  some 
days,  and  is  excellent  with  fruit  or  coffee, 
and  good  with  anything.  The  people  here 
seem  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  butter, 
which  latter  is  supplied  entirely  from  Russia, 
but  neither  here  nor  at  Smyrna  have  I  ever 
tasted  it  fresh  or  good.  The  butter  is  low- 
priced,  however,  and  used  profusely  in  cakes 
or  pastry,  of  which  great  quantities  are  con- 
sumed. There  is  a  kind  of  curd  or  cheese, 
which  is  pressed  and  sold  in  skins  :  it  is 
spread  upon  or  eaten  with  bread,  but  has  a 
sourish,  unpleasant  taste.  I  have  also  occa- 
sionally seen  as  a  luxury  a  description  of 
whipped  cream,  which  is  eaten  as  butter : 
it  is  white  and  opaque,  and  not  greasy. 
Butter,  I  believe,  was  never  made  by  the 
ancient  Greeks.  ♦ 

The  use  of  milk — lacht  and  blickt,  Saxon  ; 
meolc  or  meoloc,  Celtic — is  of  course  yery 
ancient,  and  as  old  as  any  form  of  nomad 
or  pastoral  life.  The  words  for  it,  yXdyo^y 
yaXaj  lac,  as  well  as  the  verbs  afiiXyHv 
and  mulgere  (both  identical  with  our  verb 
'  to  milk '),  are  among  the  ancient  words 
of  the  classic  languages.  Cheese,  we  have 
said,  is  the  same  as  caseus ;  the  Greek  is 
rvpoi,  which  may  contain  a  root  {rapy 
Tvp)  *  to  mix,'  as  rapaffffeiv,*  rvpta^ 
turbare.     Whether    the    word    translated 

*  butter '  in  the  Old  Testament  really 
means  what  we  understand  by  it,  may  per- 
haps be  questioned,  for  the  reasons  already 
given. 

The  Greek  words  for  curdling  milk  were 
nrfyvvyai  and  rpitpety,  the  latter  of 
which  seems  to  stand  intermediate  between 
the  notions  of  turning — rpinety  (as  we  say 
milk  is  turned  when  it  is  getting  sour) — and 
of  feeding  up  with  gross  materia),  as  rp6(pi 
xvfJLa  is  un  gros  Jlot,  a  big  thick  wave,  in 

*  Iliad,'  xi.  307. f  They  put  in  rennet 
(rapLi<JOi\  which  is  the  gastric-juice  in  the 

♦  *  Travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Lycia,'  p.  71 
(ed.  1852). 

f  Between  rpoiraAls,  the  Doric  word  for  a 
bunch  of  leeks  (Arist.  Ach.  81 3),  and  rpo^Xt^, 
a  shape  of  cheese,  there  may  be  the  same  rela- 
tion, though  the  Doric  a  represents  n- 


lining  of  the  calf's  stomach,  *  or  ono^,  the 
juice  of  an  unripe  iig.f 

AvTiKa  d'  lifiiah  fiiv  Ophjtai  AevKoto  yu^oKTo^ 
TiAcKToli  tv  TaTi&poiaiv  uuijaufievoi  KariOi^icev.^ 

By  aiiTftfa/ievoS  he  expresses  the  scraping 
together  or  collecting  the  floating  lumps  of 
curd,  to  set  them  to  drain  in  the  baskets. 
They  also  said  rvpov  nrfSaiy  and  the  curd 
was  called  nrfXTTJ,  and  so  Theocritus  has 
(xi.  66):— 

Ka2  rvpbv  ir^iai  rdfiioov  Sptfutav  heiffa, 

to  coagulate  cheese  by  putting  in  sour  ren- 
net, the  '  eager  droppings  '  in  '  Hamlet.'  § 
'  AVhiter  than  curd  '  is  a  compliment  ad- 
dressed by  the  Cyclops  to  his  Galatea — 
XevKoripa  naxras  ifftdatv.  |  In  the 
*  Cyclops '  of  Euripides  (v.  190),  nrjurov 
yaXaxroS  rvpevpiara  seems  to  mean 
'  curd  cheeses. '  It  may  be  doubted  indeed 
if  the  colouring-matter  we  use  in  making 
cheese  was  known  to  the  ancients.  '  Green 
cheese  '  ^  is  sometimes  made  with  the  juice 
of  sage.  But  Pliny,  who  gives  an  account 
of  the  manufacture,  says  nothing  about 
colouring  the  curd,  and  (though  negative 
arguments  are  not  much  to  be  trusted)  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  have  read  of  Jlavut 
caseus,  or  rifpo^  epvOpos,  among  .the 
many  epithets  which  the  Greek  poets  give 
to  the  word.** 

*  The  Saxons  called  it  cyse-gerun,  cheese-run- 
net.  An  infant  will  often  throw  up  clots  of  moth- 
er's milk,  w^hich  curdles  almost  as  soon  as  swal- 
lowed. Perhaps  the  primitive  pastoral  tribes 
had  noticed  this.  The  idea  occurred  to  them 
that  if  the^r  could  not  put  the  milk  into  a  stomach 
to  curdle  it,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  put  a 
stomach  into  the  milk. 

f  *fl5  <r  ir*  6ir6i  y6Xa  XevKdv  tirtiyofievoi  kotc- 
miltv  (Iliad,  y.  902).  It  was  from  this  that  the 
town  of  Opus  in  Locris  derived  its  name,  t.«., 
oTToecS.  Boeotia  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  well 
as  Sicily,  was  famous  for  its  cheese  ;  hence 
Aristophanes  says  (Equit.  479) : — 

Kai  rajc  Boujruv  ravra  avvrvpovfuva. 

Pindar  speaks  of  Opus  as  aykaodevdpos,  mean- 
ing, perhaps,  remarkable  for  the  glossy  leaves 
of  its  fig-trees.  Italy,  as  well  as  Euhcea  and 
Boeotia,  meant '  cow-land,'  for  Italus  is  the  same 
word  as  vUidus, 

1  Odyssey,  ix.  246. 

I  Vinegar  is  vin  aigre,  or  sour  wine,  the  root 
heme  the  same  as  in  aeer,  aaUus,  and  aeesoo. 
Similarly,  *  eager  air '  is  sharp,  cutting  air,  in 
the.  same  play. 

I  Odyssey,  xi.  20. 

I  Tdv  Tvpbv  rdv  x^^p^ — 5v  oiJroS  a^rolS  rdtf 
raidpois  KartfaOtev.  — Arist.  Ran.  660.  This 
seems  to  mean  merely  *  fresh-made  cheese.' 

**  The  following  are  given  in  the  Index  to 
Meineke's  *  Greek  Comic  Poets  :  * — rvpdi  x^*^ 

d^epias.  .  Martial  (Epigrams,  xiil.  30--88)  enume- 
rates local  cheeses  of  note,  one  of  which,  from 
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Several  terms  for  milk-pails  are  found  in 
classical  writers  ;  yavKoiyffxacpidBi  (Od. 
ix.),  ajAoXyevS  (Theocr.  viii.  87),  TtsXXa 
(ibid,),  and  with  the  Homans,  mulctra  and 
mulciralia.  But,  as  may  be  expected, 
there  is  no  word  in  either  language  for 
churriy  which  seems  the  same  as  quern, 
Saxon  cweom,  or  cwyrn,  the  stone  hand- 
mill  anciently  used  for  bruising  or  grinding 
grain.  Butter,  to  be  palatable,  must  be 
fresh.  Really  good  butter  will  keep  good 
for  some  time  if  pressed  into  a  jar,  but  in 
many  families  the  supply  is  made  daily  at 
the  home  farm.  Here  is  one  reason  why 
butter  was  so  little  cared  for  in  ancient 
times.  It  was  diflBcult  to  make  ;  it  would 
not  keep  ;  it  melted  in  hot  weather  ;  the 
washing  and  salting  gave  more  trouble  than 
it  was  worth  ;  it  was  not  easy  to  carry  about 
on  journeys.  Cheese,  on  the  contrary,  of 
all  kinds,  derives  a  flavour  from  age.  Peo- 
ple will  eat  cheese  black  in  colour,  the  re- 
verse of  fragrant  in  smell,  swarming  with 
mites,  or  something  worse,  and  pronounce 
it  a  delicacy.  Who  is  ignorant  of  the 
many  devices  to  *  cook  up '  a  Stilton 
cheese,  so  as  to  assume  a  respectable  look 
of  age  ?  Damp  cloths,  damp  cellars,  beer- 
droppings,  glasses  of  port  wine,  *  inocula- 
tion '  from  other  cheeses.  To  reason  about 
such  an  article  of  diet  is  hardly  agreeable  ; 
yet,  like  the  eating  of  high  game  or  veni- 
son, it  appears  to  be  generally  harmless — 
some  say,  a  useful  stimulus  to  digestion. 

Now,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  appreciated  this  high- 
ly-flavoured commodity.  We  find  no  term 
to  express  oui  *  blue  mould,'  no  aanpo^ 
rvpoo.  That  cheeses  were  eaten  fresh, 
might  be  inferred  from  the  boast  of  the 
Cyclops  in  that  land  of  cheeses,  Sicily, 
that  *  cheese  never  fails  him  either  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  or  in  the  depth  of  winter. '  * 
There  was  indeed  a  word  for  *  cheese-rind  ' 
{(XHippOo),  but  no  argument  for  the  long 
keeping  of  cheeses  can  fairly  be  deduced 
from  it.f  Pliny,  in  stating  that  cheese  is 
best  kept  in  the  leaves  of  the  arum  (infoliis 
ari  caseus  optime  servari  traditur),  seems 
to  imply  that  keeping  it  fresh  was  a  desider- 
atum. 

Other  kinds  of  coagulated  milk,  or, 
rather,  other  ways  of  preparing  it,  are  the 

Luna  {j9pema)j  seems  to  have  been  of  very  large 
size : — 

'  Caseus  Etrusca;  sigpatus  imagine  LunsB 
Prsestabit  pueris  prandia  mille  tuis. ' 

Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  xi.  241)  says,  *  LunsB  caseus 
magnitudine  conspicuus,'  and  be  states  that  a 
single  cheese  weighed  a  thousand  pounds. 

*  Theocritus,  xi.  30. 

t  Nat.  Hist.  xxiv.  148. 


milk  cheeses,  miscalled  cream -cheeses,  so 
common  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  and  a  dish 
called,  in  Yorkshire,  *  curds  and  cream, '  in 
Devonshire,  *  junket. '  The  curd  in  these 
preparations  is  simply  drained,  but  not 
pressed,  and  the  addition  of  sugar,  with 
nutmeg  or  other  spice,  makes  it  very  pala- 
table. The  cream-cheese  proper  is  simply 
very  thick  cream  placed  in  a  cloth,  to  drain, 
and  turned  over  daily  till  it  partially  dries 
and  so  becomes  firm.  It  is  butter,  with  the 
caseine  not  separated  from  it  by  motion. 
If  a  small  bottle  be  half  filled  with  cream, 
and  shaken  up  and  down  for  some  time, 
the  butter  will  separate  from  the  buttermilk, 
or  whey.*  plotted,  or  clouted,  cream  is 
virtually  the  same  as  the  *  kyraac  '  already 
described.  It  is  skimmed  from. milk  and 
cream  heated  just  up  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  then  suffered  to  cool.  Other  prepara- 
tions are  made  of  sour  cream,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  fresh  cream  or  milk,  and 
sometimes  a  little  salt  or  sugar.  Pliny 
(*  Nat.  Hist.'  xxviii.  §  126)  gives  the  re- 
ceipt for  a  kind  of  clotted  cream,  made  by 
heating  goats'  milk 'in  a  pipkin,  and  adding 
fresh  fig-leaves  to  promote  the  separation 
from  the  whey.  This  last,  which  is  the 
3erum,  with  some  of  the  milk-globules,  the 
acid  of  sugar,  and  other  constituents  left 
floating  in  it,  is  or  was  a  favourite  draught 
with  the  Irish.  In  the  '  Odyssey  '  (xvii. 
226)  it  is  said  to  be  fattening  : — 

Kai  Ksv  f>p6v  nlvcjv  fieyakriv  kinyovvl&a  dtiro. 

Pliny  speaks  highly  of  the  use  of  butter 
as  a  food  for  infants,  especially  in  teething. 
'  Inf antibus  nihil  butyro  utilius  per  se  et  cum 
melle,  privatim  et  in  dentitione  et  ad  gin- 
givas  et  ad  oris  ulcera.  'f  He  makes  rather 
frequent  mention  of  hutyruin,  but  nearly  in 
every  instance  as  a  medical  remedy,  or  to 
be  rubbed  in  as  an  ointment  or  salve. 
Clearly,  in  his  time  it  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  used  for  some  purposes,  but 
not  much  as  an  article  of  food,  still  less  as 
a  luxury.  Curd,  however  {coagulum),  was 
so  used.  Ovid  J  describes  as  one  ingredient 
of  a  simple  banquet,  liquefacta  coagula 
lade,  and  they  also  liked  the  thick  and  rich 

♦  Whey  is  one  of  the  many  old  roots  meaning 
wateVy  and  is  the  same  as  in  Weyhridgey  Wey- 
mouth, and  Wye — ^just  as  Ouse  and  Axe,  tfsk  and 
Exe,  and  Uxbridge,  contain  the  same  root  as 
iohiakey.  The  Latin  sej'um  contains  the  same 
root  as  6p6i.  In  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  (Od. 
ix.  222)  all  the  vessels  were  filled  to  tlie  brim 
with  buttermilk  (vdov  <J'  dp^  ayyta  ndvra), 

I  Nat.  Hist,  xxviii.  257. 

I  Fasti,  iv.  045.    Calpiunius,  Eclogues,  iii. 
68:— 

'  Bed  mihi  nee  gracilis  sine  te  fiscella  salicto 
Texitur,  et  nuUa  tremuere  coagula  lactis. ' 
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milk  that  comes  from  a  cow  first  after  calv- 
ing.^ They  called  it  colostra,  and  the  Greeks 
Ttvoi — our  word  /mm.  The  Saxon  word  is 
beosty  whence  we  call  it  *  bcastings/  or 
*  biestin^. '  Pliny*  says  it  grows  hard  un- 
less water*  is  mixed  with  it.  ^  Bos  ante 
partum  (lac)  non  habet,  et  primo  semper  a 
partu  coIostrsB  fiunt,  ni  admisceatur  aqua, 
in  pumicis  modum  coeunte  duritia.'  So 
also  in  Book  xxviii.  123,  *  £st  autem  colos- 
tra prima  a  partu  spongea  densitas  lactis. ' 

Surripuit  pastor  quffi  nondum  stantibus  hcedis, 
De  primo  mat  mm  lacte  colostra  damns,  f 

It  would  seem  from  the  context  that 
the  Romans  used  beastingSy  th^gh  we  can- 
not find  that  they  cared  for  cream.  They 
liked  also  sour  milk  (pxygdla),^  which  was 
made  by  adding  a  little  turned  milk  to  a 
quantity  of  fresh.  It  was  regarded  as  '  good 
for  the  chest '  (utilissimum  stomcLcho), 
Pliny  expresses  his  surprise  §  that  barbarous 
nations  who  live  on  milk  should  for  so  many 
ages  have  either  not  known  or  slighted  the 
blessing  of  cheese  {cam  dotem),  though  they 
do  condense  it  in  another  way  into  an  agree- 
able acid  {injucundum  aeorem),  or  an  oily 
butter.  This  (he  adds,  apparently  meaning 
the  former)  is  a  froth  thicker  than  milk, 
and  more  sticky  (Untior)  than  what  is 
called  whey  (serum).  Perhaps  this  is  not 
very  different  from  the  kymac  already  de- 
scribed. He  adds  that  it  (i.e.,  butter)  con- 
tains the  property  of  oil,  and  that  all  the 
barbarians,  as  well  as  Roman  infants,  are 
smeared'  with  it. 

The  process  of  churning  butter  is  thus 
described  in  *  Nat.  Hist.'  xxviii.  133  : — 

Of  milk,  butter  also  is  made,  an  article  of 
food  highly  approved  by  barbarous  nations, 
and  the  use  of  which  distinguishes  the  rich 
from  the  poor.  The  greatest  quantity  is  pro- 
duced from  cows'  milk,  |  whence  its  name 
(i.e.f  l3ovTopoVf  ^  cow- cheese*),  but  the  richest 
is  made  from  sheep.  It  is  also  made  of  goats* 
milk  ;  but  in  winter  the  milk  has  to  be  warm- 
ed, while  in  summer  it  has  the  butter  separ- 
ated from  it  merely  by  shaking  it  for  some  time 
in  pots  of  *a  long  shape,  with  a  narrow  aper- 
ture left  to  admit  the  air,  but  otherwise  tied 
up  close  at  the  mouth.  A  little  water  is 
added  to  turn  it  sour.l  The  most  solid  part 
floats  at  the  top  ;  this  they  take  out,  add  salt, 

♦  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  236. 

I  Martial,  Epigrams,  xiii.  88. 

i  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxviii.  185.    §  Ibid.  289. 

I  In  Book  xi.  238  he  makes  the  same  admis- 
sion. *  Cow*s  milk,'  he  says,  '  has  nearly  twice 
as  much  butter  as  goat's  milk '  (bubiUum  (lae) 
caseofertilius  quam  caprinum,  ex  eadem  mensura 
pctne  aUero  tanto). 

^  Cream  which  is  sour  gives  butter  in  the 
chum  much  sooner  than  cream  which  is  sweet, 
because  the  acid  f orhied  from  the  sugar  in  the 
serum  tends  to  separate  the  buttery  particles. 


and  call  it  oxygala.  The  residue  is  boiled 
down  in  pots  {rdiquam  deeocitnt  in  cllU).  The 
butter  which  floats  therein  at  the  top  has  an 
oily  nature,  and  the  nastier  the  taste  the  bet- 
ter it  is  thought  {quo  magis  virus  recipit  hoe 
fmsstantitis*  jtidieatur).  When  old,  it  is 
mixed  with  various  preparations.  Its  prop- 
erty is  that  of  an  astringent,  an  emollient,  a 
satisfying  food,  and  a  purgative. 

One  may  suspect  that  there  is  a  ^ood  deal 
of  error  in  the  above  account.  Pliny  re- 
garded butter  as  a  barbarous  misuse  of  good 
milk,  and  did  not  take  much  pains,  perhaps, 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  exact  methods 
of  making  it.  It  was  considered,  even  in 
his  time,  as  a  rather  nasty  thing — something 
midway  between  food  and  drink,  not  so 
good  or  so  cheap  as  oil  for  cooking,  and 
very  inferior  to  it  as  a  relish.  We  all  know 
that  butter  can  be  very  nasty  indeed,  but 
that  cream  should  have  remained  so  long 
nameless  and  unused,  may  well  excite  sur- 
prise. And  it  is  the  more  surprising  be- 
cause, as  we  have  seen,  everything  con- 
nected with  milk  and  cheese-making  has 
such  an  abundant  nomenclature  in  the  classi- 
cal writers. 

The  great  value  of  milk  as  an  article  of 
diet,  both  for  young  children  and  for  in- 
valids, is  now  well  imderstood,  and  it  is  a 
just  subject  of  complaint  in  the  country  vil- 
lages that  farmers  will  give  skim -milk  to 
their  pigs  rather  than  sell  it  to  the  poor. 
Milk-shops  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  growing 
institutions.  Even  in  a  few  of  the  railway 
stations  a  glass  of  new  milk  may  be  had, 
from  a  clean,  bright-looking  tin  can,  at  a 
penny  a  glass  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  tliat 
it  contains  a  much  wholesomer  and  more 
sustaining  diet  than  a  glass  of  beer  at  two- 
pence. The  Swiss  milk,  presen-ed  in  air- 
tight tin  vessels,  is  now  a  most  important  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  It  is  much  better  in  tea 
and  coffee  tlian  plain  new  milk,  and  it  is 
especially  useful  for  delicate  infants.  It  is 
prepared  by  evaporating  a  part  of  the  se- 
rum, and  adding  a  portion  of  sugar.  Tlie 
Romans  seem  to  have  been  very  near  to  the 
discovery  of  the  process,  for  Pliny  remarksf 
that  omne  lac  igne  spissatur.  To  combine 
caseine  and  the  butyrine  in  a  form  not  liable 
to  spoil,  even  when  kept  open,  in  any  rea- 
sonable time,  is  to  add  immensely  to  the 
value  of  so  perishable  an  article  as  fresh  milk, 
which  will  turn  sour  in  a  few  hours.  More 
recently  an  article  called  *  dry  milk  food  * 
has  been  introduced. 

The  daily  milk  supply  to  such  cities  as 
London  and  Paris,   to   say  nothing  of  so 

♦  This  doubtless  refers  to  its  supposed  medi- 
cinal virtue, 
t  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  288. 
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many  other  great  cities  and  towns,  is  really 
a  most  wonderful  subject  of  thought.     Qow 
many  cows,  how  many  hands  to  milk  them, 
does  this   represent  ?     And — ^the   question 
especially  applies  to  France — where  are  the 
cows  ?     One  may  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
by  rail,  in  either  country,  and  yet  see  very 
few.     You  may  stand  on  a  hill,  and  look 
round  on  the  green  meadows  in  a  grazing 
country,  and  you  may  fancy  that  live  stock 
of  any  kind  is  scarce.     Or  if  here  and  there 
you  see  a  herd  grazing,  you  will  generally 
find  they  are   bullocks  and   oxen  for  the 
meat-market,  and  not  milch   cows.     Our 
wealthy  landowners  seem  behind  the  great 
princes  of  Thessaly,  who  (poetically  at  least) 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  counted  their 
flocks  and  herds  by  pivpiades  (tens  of  thou- 
sands) ;  *  and  the  sheep  farms  and  cattle 
runs  of   Canada  and  Australia  might  be 
thought  far  to  outstrip  our  home  production 
of    cattle.      Nevertheless,   the  number  of 
milch  cows  alone  in  England  and  in  France 
must  be  something  enormous  ;  for  both  but- 
ter and  cheese  have  to  be  supplied  to  the 
same  people  who  consume  mil]c,  and  this 
perhaps  trebles  the  actual    production  of 
milk.     You  go  to  a  French  town,  and  you 
find  everybody  drinking  ca/4-aU'lait,     Milk 
seems  as  abundant  as  if  it  came  from  the 
pmnp,  and  very  good  milk  it  is  ;  but  where 
are  the  cows  ?     Kept  in  sheds,  and  cellars, 
and  back-yards,  the  knowing  ones  tell  us.f 
Perhaps  so  ;  certainly  not  in  the  open  coun- 
try in  the  vine-producing  districts,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  Normandy  and  Brittany. 
*  French  farmers,'  we  axe  assured,^  *  do  not 
grow  com,  which  is  becoming  yearly  less 
profitable,  nor  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is 
now  undersold  by  Australia,  but  they  have 
cows,  which  bring  them  money  or  money's 
worth  every  day.'     In  England,  while  the 
eastern  and  central  counties  grow  the  greater 
part  of  our  home  com  supply,  the  northern, 
western,  and  south-western  counties  have  a 
much  larger  area  in  grazing-land.      And 
that  dairy-farms  are  as  a  rule  more  profit- 
able than  corn-growing,  is  shown  by  the 
much  higher  rent,  and  consequently  greater 
value,  of  pasture-land.     From  £3  to  £5  an 
acre,  and  often  much  more,  is  given  for  rent 
of  grass  fields,  and  you  can  hardly  buy  such 
land  freehold,  even  in  the  country,  for  £100 
an  acre  ;  whereas  good  arable  freehold  may 
be  bought  for  £40  an  acre,  and  the  best  com 

♦  Theocritus,  xvi.  36-38. 

f  A  speaker  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  '  advocated  housing  cows  winter  and  sum- 
mer, with  the  exception  of  their  (the  cows')  dry 
season,  when  they  should  be  turned  out.' 

t  In  a  review  o"f  Richardson's  *  Com  and  Cat- 
tle producing  Districts  of  France.' 


land  hardly  brings  mo]*e  than  £2  10s.  per 
acre  in  rent.     But  pasture  must  be  rich,  and 
available  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ; 
for  the  feed  of  cattle  on  dry  food  or  roots  is 
very  expensive.     A  good  cow  in  full  milk 
will  give  two  pounds  of  butter  a  day,  and 
more  ;  so  that  a  milch  cow  bought  for  £20 
to  £25  ought,  with  good  management,  to 
prove  a  profitable  investment.    That  it  pays 
to  feed  cows  well  is  as  certain  a  fact  as  that 
it  pays  to  farm  well.      The  difference — it 
was  stated  at  the  meeting  just  alluded  to— - 
was  as  550  is  to  800  gallons  of  milk.    Eng- 
lish and  Irish  pasture  is  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  world  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Swiss, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  French  far  surpass  us  in 
the  economical  manufacture   of  butter,  as 
perhaps  they  do  in  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
cheese.     Under  fairly  good  management  a 
dairy-farm  is  undoubtedly  very  profitable. 
With  butter  sometimes  at  two  shillings  a 
pound,  cream  at  half-a-crovin  a  pint,  and 
new  milk  at  fivepence  the  quart,  cow-keep- 
ing must  pay,  and  ought  to  pay.     We  are 
not  therefore  surprised  to  find  that  in  some 
of  the  south-western  counties  grass  land  is 
preferred  to  arable.     In  Somersetshire  there 
are  about  555,000  acres  of  pasture  to  144,- 
000  of  arable  ;   in  Wiltshire,   326,177  to 
222,457  ;   in  Gloucestershire,    306,000  to 
1 7 1 ,000  ;  and  the  total  number  of  cattle  {i.e. , 
exclusive  of  sheop)  in  two  of  these  counties 
alone  is  returned  at  very  nearly  400,000,  by 
much  the  larger  part  of  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  fed  for  the  meat  market."'     The 
rough   proportion  seems  to  be  about  one 
cow  or  ox  to  every  two-and-a-half  acres  of 
grass.     So  large  a  portion  of  these  are  stall- 
fed,  that  the  apparent  paucity  of  cattle  seen 
in  the  open  fields  in  i^ricultural  districts  is 
easily  accounted  for.     It  is  apparent  only,  as 
we  have  shown.     Nevertheless,  as  close  ob- 
servers of  country  life,  we  have  often  been 
stmck  with  the  general  troth  of  the  remark. 
The  popular  notions  about  *  buttercups,' 
and  their  effect  on  colouring  the  cream  and 
butter,  are  sufficiently  curious  to   deserve  a 
few   words.     We  sometimes    see  pastures 
quite  yellow  from  the  profusion  of  ranuncu- 
Ins  acris  or  ranunculus  hulhosus.     The  fa- 
miliar name  of  the  plaut  was  probably  de- 
rived from  its  bright  and  oily  or  glossy  yel- 
low petals  ;  but  the  unobserving  mstic  not 
unnaturally  supposed  that  butter  was  yellow 
because  the  cows  fed  on  a  yellow  flower. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  grazing  animal 
will  eat  these  plants,  which  are  very  acrid  : 
they  will  pick  the  grass  between  them,  but 
they  will  not  crop  either  the  flowers  or  the 
stalks.     A  hay-neld  has  no  worse  eneniy 

• 

*  *  Bath  Chronicle,'  October  18th,  1877. 
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than  the  ranunculus.  We  have  watched  an- 
imals picking  out  of  the  hay  and  throwing 
down  the  [ranunculus  stalks,  to  the  great 
waste,  of  course,  of  the  fodder.  Let  any 
one  bite  the  carpels  of  the  plant,  and  he  will 
iind  they  have  a  hot  peppery  taste. 

The  scandalous  adulteration  of  butter  is  a 
subject  demanding  large  and  firmly-exacted 
penalties,  as  much  so  as  the  adulteration  of 
milk.  When  really  good  fresh  country 
butter  is  at  two  shillings  a  pound,  we  see 
provision  shops  display,  in  tempting  bas- 
kets, a  rich -looking  material  ticketed  at  Is. 
6d.,  as '  Brittany  Butter.'  But  let  the  pur- 
chaser beware  :  it  is  too  often  a  mere  com- 
position of  grease  and -colouring  matter,  with- 
out the  taste  of  butter  when  fresh,  and  with 
the  taste  or  tastes  of  every  abomination 
when  stale.  *  Butterine, '  a  spurious  article, 
is  regularly  imported  into  this  country  in 
firkins,  and  stuff  has  been  sold  in  shops  for 
butter  which  on  analysis  gave  75  per  cent, 
of  fat.  Real  Brittany  butter — wnen  you 
can  get  it — is  an  article  altogether  different, 
and  of  prime  excellence.  Goat  butter  is 
siud  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  very 
palatable.  It  is  lighter  both  in  colour  and 
taste,  and,  if  the  goats  are  carefully  fed, 
the  flavour  is  equal  to  the  best  cows'  butter. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  so  docile,  so  profit- 
able, and  so  easily-fed  a  creature  as  the  goat 
should  be  made  so  little  use  of  in  England  ; 
but  the  animal  does  not  seem  adapted  to 
our  climate.  It  has  been  stated  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  highest-priced  butter  now 
comes  from  abroad.  It  is  well  known  that, 
as  in  the  tea  and  the  wine  trades,  the  great- 
er part  of.  the  really  fine  sorts  is  used  for 
mixing  with  the  inferior.  In  all  such  cases 
the  public  are  powerless  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  therefore  they  should  be  protect- 
ed by  vigorous,  watchful,  and  particular 
legislation. 


Aet.  V. — Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 

Austria, 

(i.)   The  Slavonic  Provinces  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 

i*ope.     Mackenzie  and  Irby. 
(2.)  Through  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  on  Foot 

during  the  Insurrection.     A.  J.  Evans. 
(3.)  lUyrian  Letters.     A.  J.  Evans. 
(4.)  Bosnie  et  Bierzegopine,  souvenirs  de  voyage 

pendant  V insurrection.    Charles  Yriabte. 
(5.)  Constdar  Beports. 
(6.)  Doctimenti  Biplomatici. 
(7.)  V Herzegovine.     Etude  Geographique,  His- 

toriq^ie,  et  Statistique.     St.  Marie. 

The   European  mi^ndate  to  Austria  to  oc- 
cupy these  provinces  is,  there  is  every  rea- 


son to  believe,  the  result  of  a  long-matured 
plan  between  the  three  northern  Empires, 
Kussia,  Austria,  and  Germany,  the  chief 
conspirator  being  Prince  Bismarck,  who  has 
not  even  yet  achieved  his  task  of  gathering 
and  welding  together  a  vast  German  Empire 
strong  enough  to  stand  between  Russia  and 
France.  In  the  year  1872  we  were  in  Bel- 
grade, and  had  a  conversation  on  the  politics 
of  Eastern  Europe  with  the  late  British  con- 
sul-general, an  elderly  man  of  great  experi- 
ence, and  a  philo-Turk  of  the  school  of  Palm- 
erston,  nay,  almost  of  Urquhart.  The 
consul,  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  could  not 
quite  shut  his  eyes  to  the  proofs  all  round 
him  of  the  growing  impatience  of  Christian 
races  of  the  yoke  of  an  effete  Moslem  power 
and  of  its  persistent  barbarism.  The  beau- 
tiful idea  of  Fuad  Pasha  and  his  school  of  a 
beneficent  secular  Ottoman  Empire,  accord- 
ing real  religious  equality  to  all  its  subjects, 
thereby  shaming  the  most  advanced  powers 
of  the  West,  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever  ; 
while  there  were  ominous  signs  in  the  utter- 
ances of  E|arl  Russell,  Earl  Derby,  and  Count 
Beu^t  that,  the  statesmen  of  the  West  were 
losing  patience. 

The  consul,  who  in  early  life  had  been 
treated  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality 
by  certain  Turks,  had  his  heart  more  than 
his  intellect  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks,  with  the  usual  result  of  a  remarkable 
blindness  to  their  faults.  He  was  engaged 
in  watching  the  politics  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  he  was  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy,  as  he  called  it,  against  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (that  precious 
fetish  on  which  we  have  sacrificed  millions 
of  treasure  and  rivers  of  blood).  The  event 
has  proved  that  his  conviction  was  not  un- 
founded. 

-  This  conspiracy,  or,  to  use  a  gentler  term, 
the  arrangement  which  far-seeing  statesmen 
were  bound  to  make  in  view  of  the  storm 
which  was  obviously  approaching,  was  seen 
clearly  enough  by  Servian  statesmen,  some 
of  whom  were,  in  confidential  conversation, 
as  eloquent  on  Russian  and  Austrian  in- 
trigues as  even  a  Beaconsfield  could  desire. 
The  Servians  had  an  important  rdle  to  play, 
with  Austria  as  a  formidable  competitor, 
while  they  had  the  overpowering  dread, 
common  to  all  these  East  European  national- 
ities, of  being  swallowed  up  by  Russia. 
Strange  it  is  that  this  valuable  factor  in  the 
game  of  politics  should  have  been  so  blindly 
and  so  perversely  overlooked  or  ignored  by 
such  politicians  as  Layard  and  Disraeli,  who 
could  not  get  beyond  the  crumbling  formula 
of  *  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.'  Their  sole  idea  of  the 
duty  of   English  statesmen  in  pursuit   of 
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Britisli  interests  was  to  uphold  the  Turks 
and  depress  the  Christians,  thereby  thrust- 
ing them  into  the  anns  of  Russia.  To  such 
an  extent  was  this  stupid  policy  carried  out 
that  even  Lord  Stanley  in  a  speech  at  King's 
Lynn  expressed  astonishment  that  the  claims 
of  rising  Christian  races  should  be  so  over- 
looked. When  he  came  into  office,  it  need 
hardly  be  observed,  he  at  once  put  his  neck 
into  the  yoke  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which 
can  learn  nothing  and  forget  nothing,  and 
carried  out  the  traditional  policy  of  that  un- 
reformed  institution. 

On  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube  and 
Save  ambitions  similar  to  those  nourished 
on  the  Spree  brooded  in  the  breasts  of  such 
men  as  the  late  Prince  Michael  and  his  min- 
ister Ristich.  The  former,  a  most  able  and 
patriotic  prince,  was  removed  by  assassina- 
tion ;  but  it  was- he  who  armed  his  nation 
with  breechloaders  in  place  of  antique  and 
useless  firelocks,  and  at  one  epoch  (about 
1 868)  he  had  formed  a  secret  conspiracy  with 
Boumania,  Greece,  and  Montenegro,  openly 
to  declare  war  on  the  Porte  on  the  signal 
of  a  general  rising  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion in  Old  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus — a  rising 
that  would,  he  calculated,  inevitably  bring 
Russia  into  the  field,  whose  imputed  greed 
of  territory  he  hoped  would  be  satisfied  by 
some  addition  to  her  Asiatic  possessions. 

The  aim  of  Servia,  or  of  Servia  as  repre- 
sented by  some  of  her  statesmen,  was  to 
play  in  the  Balkan  peifinsula  the  part  played 
by  Cavour  and  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the 
Italian  peninsula.  It  was  proposed  to  unite 
all  the  Slavonians  of  these  provinces  under 
the  Servian  Prince,  and  form  an  empire, 
kingdom,  or  confederacy,  composed  of  Ser- 
via (including  Stara  Serine,  or  Old  Servia), 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria ;  in 
short,  to  resuscitate  with  modifications  the 
Empire  of  Dushan  which  perished  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Eossovo.  Russia,  who  has 
always  encourged  and  patronized  Slavonian 
ambitions,  would,  it  was  supposed,  look 
favourably  on  the  scheme,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  Moslem  power  proving  too  strong  for 
the  Christian  confederation,  it  was  hoped 
that  she  might  even  be  drawn  into  the  fray. 

But  what  of  Austria  9  Some  millions  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Kaiser  actively  sympathised 
with  the  ambition  of  their  Ugo  Slav  breth- 
ren. We  attended  the  coronation  of  the 
Prince  of  Servia  in  1872,  and  by  the  enthu- 
siastic speeches  of  sundry  Slavonian  deputies 
f^om  Austria,  no  less  than  by  the  petty  and 
vexatious  action  of  the  Hungarian  police 
towards  the  hundreds  of  visitors  to  Bel- 
grade, wo  were  convinced  that  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Servians  commanded  the  fullest 


sympathy  amongst  the  millions  of  Slavoni- 
ans in  that  empire  ;  and  equally  sure  were 
we  that  a  government,  dominated  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  Hung^ians,  a  haughty  and 
tyrannical  race,  whose  persecutions  of  the 
Slavonians  have  run  up  a  heavy  bill  of  re- 
taliation— some  of  which  was  paid  in  1848, 
thereby  increasing  the  mutual  hatred — would 
most  certainly  endeavour  to  take  into  its 
own  hands  the  popular  movement  in 
Turkey,  whenever  it  took  the  form  of  open 
rebellion. 

When  we  hear  of  Austria  undertaking  to 
hold  Bosnia,  and  when  Lord  Beaconsfield 
talks  of  checking  '  that  Panslavistic  confed- 
eracy and  conspiracy  which  has  already 
proved  so  disadvantageous  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  world,'  we  may  inquire  who 
are  the  Austrians,  and  how  are  they  likely  to 
check  the  aspirations  of  the  Slavonians  ? 
Austria  is  largely  peopled  by  Slavonians  who 
have  enthusiastically  thrown  themselves  into 
Panslavic  ambitions.  We  hear  much  of  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Hungarians  to  all  such 
movements  ;  but  perhaps  English  politicians 
are  scarcely  aware  that  a  large  part  of  Hun- 
gary is  peopled  by  Slavonians,  entertaining 
a  bitter  antipathy  to  the  Magyars,  whose 
policy  has  always  been  to  hold  down  these 
people  and  to  crush  out  their  nationality. 
With  this  view  every  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  Hungarian  government  to  extirpate 
the  languages  or  dialects  spoken  in  their 
midst  or  around  them,  wherever  their  au- 
thority could  be  exercised  ;  attempts  which 
have  only  aroused  resistance,  excited  hatred, 
and  given  rise  to  ardent  national  aspirations. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Magyar  tongue  upon 
officials  living  in  the  midst  of  Serb-speaking 
populations  has  often  been  a  serious  hard- 
ship to  Slavonian  middle-aged  men,  who 
were  in  the  dilemma  of  having  to  learn  a 
difficult  language  or  to  lose  their  employ- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  sundry  groups  of 
population  have  at  times  lost  their  national- 
ity, and  more  would  have  done  so  had  it 
not  been  for  the  conservative  force  of  the 
Greek  Church,  to  which  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  these  southern  Slavonians  belong, 
and  which  has  always  been  forced  into  in- 
tense opposition  to  the  much  less  tolerant 
Catholic  Church. 

In  North-west  Hungary,  and  in  the 
various  little  patches  throughout  the  king- 
dom, are  to  be  found  about  1,800,000 
Slovacks,  pure  Slaves,  who  emigrated  to  this 
part  of  the  world  to  fill  up  a  void  caused 
by  Turkish  devastation.  They  are  consid- 
ered the  least  aggressive  and  self -asserting 
portion  of  the  race  ;  they  have  however 
produced  Jan  KoU&r,  one  of  the  most  soul- 
stirring  of  the  Slavonian  poets,  whose  great 
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theme  lias  always  been  the  solidarity  of  the 
Slavonian  race — ^another  mode  of  expressing 
thfit  dreaded  idea,  Panslavonism.  Living 
in  a  country  which  has  been  as  forward  as 
England  in  its  loud-spoken  sympathy  for 
the  Turks,  these  Slovacks  have  never  ceased 
denouncing  these  barbarians  in  their  news- 
papers as  savage  Asiatics  who  ought  to  be 
expelled  from  £urope. 

In  East  Gailicia  and]  North-east  Hungary 
are  3,200,000  Ruthenians  (or  little  Bus- 
sians),  who  arc  spoken  of  by  a  writer  in 
*  Fraser,'  who  contributed  in  July,  1876,  a 
very  remarkable  paper  on  the  different  races 
of  Austria,  as  sympathising  but  feebly  with 
the  stru^les  of  their  race  against  the 
Turks  ;  but  though  these  people  may  have 
no  ardent  aspirations  for  the  success  of  their 
kindred  in  a  distant  struggle,  they  unques- 
tionably count  for  much  in  Austria  itself,  as 
they  are  a  check  to  both  the  Poles  and  llun- 
garians,  whose  sympathies  are  with  the 
Turks,  though  the  former  are  pure  Slavoni- 
ansy  who,  however,  have  been  separated 
from  their  kindred  through  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  most  remarkable  branch  of  the  Sla- 
vonian nationality  in  the  Austrian  Empire  is 
the  Czechs,  or  people  of  Bohemia,  number- 
ing about  5,200,000.  The  reason  of  the 
prominent  and  efficient  part  they  play  in 
the  south-eastern  politics  of  Europe  would 
scarcely  be  avowed  by  them  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that,  being  isolated  from  their  kindred 
and  surrounded  by  Germans,  they  have 
frankly  accepted  the  civilization  of  the 
West — ^in  other  words,  have  been  civilized 
by  the  Germans. 

.  Fifty  years  ago,  before  the  disturbing  and 
perplexing  factor  of  ethnology  had  been  in- 
troduced by  scientific  men  into  politics,  the 
Czechs  were  well-nigh  denationalized  by  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and 
Uie  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  who  to  the  best 
of  their  power  obliterated  their  national  his- 
tory. But  these  people  have  of  late  been 
the  most  fanatical  of  political  ethnologists, 
and  have  been  of  immense  use  in  civilizing 
those  Slavonian  nations  who  had  been  more 
or  less  barbarized  by  the  baleful  rule  of  the 
Turk.  During  our  travels  in  Servia  and 
Bosnia,  whenever  we  met  with  a  remarkable 
schoolmaster,  or  the  organizer  of  any  national 
institution,  he  was  sure  to  be  a  Czech.  We 
were  shown  the  national  museum  at  Bel- 
grade, and  introduced  to  Dr.  Shafarik,  a 
most  learned  man.  lie  was  a  Czech  ;  so 
was  Dr.  Meissner  the  librarian,  albeit  own- 
ing a  German  name  ;  the  famous  General 
Zach,  who  oi^ganized  the  Servian  army,  was 
a  Czech  ;  as  were  sundry  other  learned 
workers  in  the  cause  of  Slavonian  civiliza- 


tion. Although  the  Czechs  owe  their  civil- 
ization to  the  Germans,  they  have  been  truly 
apt  pupils,  and  at  present  can  boast  of  some 
of  the  foremost  men  of  science,  such  as  Ro- 
kitansky  the  physiologist,  who  died  quite 
recently  ;  Palacky  the  historian,  Dobrowsky 
and  Shafarik  the  philologists,  Purkynji  the 
naturalist,  and  Skoda  the  physician,  all  of 
whom  have  European  reputations. 

The  Czechs  are  the  most  ambitious  and 
vexatious  of  all  the  nationalities  that  annoy 
Austrian  statesmen.  Their  deputies  abstain 
from  taking  their  seats  in  the  Reichrath, 
but  form  a  sort  of  irreconcilable  opposition, 
with  demands  that  are  considered  incompat- 
ible with  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Tneir 
paper  agitation  on  behalf  of  Slavism  knows 
no  bounds.  They  appeal  to  foreign  nations 
by  publishing  some  of  their  appeals  in 
French  in  the  midst  of  Slavonian  articles, 
so  that  the  attention  of  travellers  and  Euro- 
pean men  of  letters  may  be  attracted  to 
their  ethnological  complaints  against  the 
government  of  Austria.  Of  late  their  pa- 
pers have  been  filled  with  stories  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  enslaved  Slavonian  rayahs, 
of  the  heroism  of  the  insuigents,  and  of 
Turkish  atrocities. 

An  important  Slavonian  nation,  and  the 
best  known  in  Europe,  are  the  Poles,  who 
have,  or  had,  national  aspirations  of  their 
own,  which  have  been  diverted  from  Pan- 
slavism  by  the  Roman  Catholic  religion* 
These  nnmber  in  Austria  about  2,880,000. 
The  author  of  the  aHicle  in  ^  Eraser '  de- 
clares that  the  Poles  are  '  hated  by  all  the 
other  Slaves,'  which,  if  true,  would  remove 
them  altogether  from  the  forces  of  Slavon- 
ism  ;  but  the  writer,  though  showing  a  cnri- 
ously  exact  knowledge  of  the  populations  of 
Austria,  evidently  auows  his  anti-SUvic  an- 
tipathies to  influence  his  judgment  in  reck- 
oning on  national  aspirations  and  sympa- 
thies ;  for,  speaking  of  the  Bulgarians,  he 
says,  '  In  spite  of  lul  Panslavic  agitations, 
they  show  no  inclination  to  join  in  the  in- 
surrection. '  The  ink  with  which  this  was 
written  was  scarcely  dry  before  the  bloody 
scenes  of  Batak  and  the  region  of  Philipo- 
polis  were  enacted.  Moreover,  he  says  taat 
^  the  leading  spirits  in  the  journals  as  well 
as  the  political  agitators  are  not  natives,  hot 
Hungarians,  Roumanians,  and  Servians ;'  a 
somewhat  rash  and  inaccurate  assertion,  for 
we  have  known  political  agitators  who  were 
Bulgarians,  as  well  as  Servians  and  Bos- 
nians, highly  educated  men. 

In  Poland  the  Catholic  Church  has  al- 
ways pUyed  a  great  part  in  politics,  and  has 
well-nigh  extinguished  all  sympathy  with 
Panslavism.  Every  Polish  priest  is  more 
or  less  a  political   agent,  and  their  oreit 
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acts,  bringing  on  them  penal  consequencos, 
have  given  rise  to  tlie  common  charge 
agmnst  the  Russian  government  of  religious 
persecution.  The  eastern  part  of  Galicia  is 
largely  peopled  by  Ruthenians,  or  little  Rus- 
sians, while  the  western  region  contains  true 
Poles.  The  nobles,  too,  are  Poles,  and  are 
as  heartily  detested  by  the  peasantry  as  ever 
were  the  landlords  of  Ireland  by  their  cot- 
tiers. On  the  whole,  no  confident  opinion 
can  be  expressed  concerning  the  political 
opinions  of  the  Poles  on  the  Turkisn  ques- 
tion, but  we  incline  to  think  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has  influenced  them  against  the 
cause  of  emancipation. 

The  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Goricia, 
South  Styria,  and  Croatia,  are  all  of  Slavonic 
race.  The  Slovenians,  as  they  are  called, 
number  about  1,200,000,  and  from  time 
immemorial  have  nourished  the  strongest 
hatred  to  the  Turks.  The  military  colonies 
— the  Grenzer  corps,  as  they  are  called — 
have,  until  of  late  years,  been  incessantly  at 
war  with  the  Moslem  on  the  banks  of  the 
Save  ;  indeed  they  have,  not  altogether 
without  reason,  considered  themselves  the 
bulwarks  of  Christendom.  They  are  particu- 
larly hostile  also  to  the  Italians,  whose  neigh- 
bours they  are,  and  detest  the  Hungarians, 
who  return  their  hate  with  interest.  These 
Croats  have  always  been  considered  the  best 
supporters  of  the  throne  bf  the  Hapsburgs, 
and  under  the  Ban  Yellachich  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Hungarian  troubles  in 
1848,  exciting  the  horror  and  hatred  of  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  by  their  savagery. 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  at  least 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  of  northern  Slavo- 
nians in  the  Austrian  Empire,  not  counting 
the  southern  tribes,  such  as  the  Morlachs 
(Dalmatians)  and  Austrian  Servians.  A  very 
significant  fact  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
which  is,  that  the  Austrian  navy  is  almost 
entirely  manned  by  Dalmatians  ;  and  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  officers  of  the  army  are  Sla- 
vonians, highly  educated  men,  whose  loy- 
alty to  the  crown  is  indisputable.  Their 
discipline  is  perfect.  When  some  of  our 
statesmen  and  politicians  were  talking  so 
glibly  of  Austria  as  an  ally  of  ours  against 
Russia,  that  is  against  Slavonism,  and  in 
favour  of  the  fiercest  oppressor  of  the 
Slaves,  surely  the  above  facts  were  ignored 
altogether. 

The  Roumans  of  Uie  Austrian  Empire, 
a  Latin  race,  number  about  3,000,000,  and 
have  a  decided  dislike  to  the  Turks,  notwith- 
standing many  assertions  to  the  contrary  by 
the  philo-Turks,  who  represent  these  people 
as  somewhat  favourable  to  Turkey.  It  is 
too  much  the  habit  of  writers  to  say  that 
the  Roumans  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
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have  never  lived  under  direct  Turkish  rule, 
but  have  been  plundered  and  oppressed  by 
Christian  Greeks  of  the  Phanar,  and  from 
this  it  is  concluded  that  the  Roumans  liave 
no  particular  dislike  to  the  Turks  ;  the  fact 
being  that  the  country  has  been  horribly 
ravaged  over  and  over  again  by  the  Turks, 
who  carried  away  thousands  of  girls  and  boys 
for  their  harems  ;  that  the  Greek  governors 
were  but  Christian  Turks,  always  supported 
by  the  Porte  in  every  exercise  of  authority, 
and  wearing  a  sort  of  Turkish  costume. 
When  a  barbarous  country  undertakes  the 
government  of  a  dependency  of  foreigners 
by  officials  drawn  from  another  nationality, 
these  are  apt  to  be  officials  of  the  worst 
type — the  meanest,  most  mercenary,  and  ty- 
rannical. The  Rouman  peasant  has  had  sun* 
dry  oppressors,  but  the  name  of  the  Turk 
has  always  had  the  worst  significance  in  his 
ears.  We  ourselves  have  had  ocular  proof 
of  the  depth  of  this  hatred  in  the  way  in 
which  the  peasantry  of  Roumania  treated  the 
unfortunate  Turkish  prisoners  in  the  late 
war. 

The  Italians  of  Austria  lie  outside  Aus- 
trian politics  as  far  as  regards  anything  not 
immediately  concerning  themselves.  They 
number  about  400,000,  and  consider  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  Italia  irredenta,  or 
unredeemed  Italy..  They  await  with  im- 
patience the  hour  of  their  deliverance  from 
the  Austrian  yoke,  but  can  only  very  in- 
directly count  for  anything  in  the  question 
of  the  occupation  of  Bosnia. 

We  do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion the  Germans,  who  have  always  been  the 
great  civilizing  force  of  Austria.  Their  po  - 
htical  sentiments  on  the  Eastern  Question 
have,  like  our  own,  been  divided.  The 
Jews,  who  are  the  financiers  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  have  gone  heartily  with  the  Turks 
as  elsewhere  in  Europe  ;  and,  being  the 
proprietors  of  numerous  newspapers,  have 
encouraged  Moslem  resistance,  thereby  un- 
wittingly doing  the  Turkish  cause  great 
harm. 

The  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  are,  after 
the  Germans,  or  even  before  them,  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Austria.  Their  number,  6,000,000,  gives 
them  no  light  weight  in  the  policy  of  the 
Empire,  but  their  political  talent,  their  de- 
termined will,  and  their  directness  of  pur- 
pose, rather  than  their  numbers,  have  usu- 
ally given  them  the  leading  place  in  Austria. 
The  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  are  of  pure 
Turkish  race,  but  not  of  the  Osmanli  tribe, 
and  have  accepted  Christian  civilization, 
and  been  benefited  thereby  enormously. 
Had  they  been  Mahomedans  it  is  obvious 
that  they  would  have  been  as  barbarous  as 
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their  kindred,  for  they  would  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  Ger- 
mans. When  the  Magyars  came  into  Eu- 
rope, they  came  into  a  land  thinly  occupied 
by  Slavonians,  whom  they  subjugated  and 
partly  absorbed.  These  Slavonians  were 
afterwards  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by 
crowds  of  Christian  fugitives,  flying  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  as  happened  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  During  the  whole 
period  of  Ottoman  dominion  wave  after 
wave  of  these  wretched  fugitives  have  cross- 
ed the  Danube  and  Save.  After  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Serbian  nation  in  1459, 
the  Slavonians  in  Austria  had  a  chief  of 
their  own  race  granted  to  them  and  recog- 
nized by  the  Emperor,  and  religious  liberty 
and  other  privileges  were  conferred  on  them. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  amongst  all  the 
heterogeneous  races  which  compose  the  Aus- 
t-rian  Empire,  the  Serbs,  or  Croats,  have  al- 
ways been  the  most  faithful  to  the  crown. 
The  Hungarians  govern  the  greater  part  of 
these  soutnem  Slavonians,  who  indeed  form 
part  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  too,  that  just  before  the  Turk- 
ish conquest,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
and  part  of  Dalmatia  were  Hungarian  vassal 
states,  so  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  this 
ifirrogant  and  tyrannical  race  should  look 
with  intense  jealousy  on  the  ethnological 
and  political  aspirations  of  these  races, 
whom  they  consider  as  infinitely  inferior  to 
themselves.  They  have,  moreover,  very 
positive  reasons  for  their  horror  and  dread 
of  them.  During  the  gallant  struggle  with 
the  central  government  in  1848,  these  sub- 
ject races,  over  whom  the  Hungarians  had 
cruelly  tyrannized,  invading  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  trying  even  to  suppress  their 
language,  were  most  useful  allies  of  the  Aus- 
trian crown  ;  and  bands  of  Bosnians,  Serbs, 
and  Montenegrins  invaded  Hungary,  where 
they  waged  war  after  the  true  Turkish  fash- 
ion, to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
About  two  years  ago  Elapka  was  sounded 
as  to  his  willingness  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Herzegovinian  insurgents.  His 
reply  was  a  reminder  of  the  foul  and  cruel 
treatment  his  countrymen  had  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  Slavonians  in  1848.  He 
preferred  the  cause  of  the  Sultan,  bad  as  it 
was,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and 
offered  himself  and  sword  at  Constantinople, 
where,  fortunately  for  humanity,  they  were 
rejected. 

From  the  above  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  various  races  inhabiting  the 
composite  Empire  of  Austria  we  hope  the 
reader  will  understand  that  the  Hunga- 
rians alone,  of  all  these  races,  are  likely  to 
be  decidedly  opposed  to  the  occupation  of 


Bosnia,  and  that  their  opposition  having 
been  overcome  or  evaded,  it  is  absurd  to 
call  the  occupation  a  check  to  Panslavism, 
when  it  is  the  very  reverse.  This  idea, 
worthy  of  the  present  ministry,  is  bom  of 
the  morbid  impression  that  ^  Slavonian 
movements  are  necessarily  of  Russian  origin. 
Were  Poland  to  arise  and  free  herself,  claim- 
ing  her  old  territory,  that  would  be  a  Sla- 
vonian movement,  but  even  Sir  A.  H.  Lay- 
ard  would  hardly  ascribe  it  to  the  *  intrigues 
of  Russia, '  unless  there  were  any  of  his  be- 
loved Turks  engaged  and  getting  the  worst 
of  it.  We  contend,  then,  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  a  Slavo- 
nian movement,  made  mainly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  which  will 
have  enormously  increased  the  number  of 
its  faithful  Slavonians,  who  will  counterbal- 
ance the  Hungarians,  so  difficult  to  govern, 
and  recompense  the  Hapsburgs  in  some  de- 
gree for  the  loss  of  their  Italian  provinces 
and  of  others  to  follow. 

After  the  victory  of  Sadowa,  Prince  Bis- 
marck bid  Austria  move  on  and  change  her 
centre  of  government,  leaving  the  Germans 
to  Germany.  The  course  of  events,  so  pro- 
fonndly  modified  by  the  ethnological  craze 
unknown  to  our  grandsires,  was  clearly  seen 
by  that  great  statesman.  Austria  as  well  as 
Turkey  is  in  process  of  disintegration,  and 
partly  from  the  same  causes.  In  both  coun- 
tries the  main  disintegrating  force  is  diver- 
sity of  race,  but  in  Turkey  this  is  aggrava- 
ted by  a  brutal  tyranny  rendering  life  unen- 
durable, while  in  Austria  the  government  of 
late  years  has  been  excellent.  In  Turkey 
each  nationality  will  on  gaining  autonomy 
regard  the  past  as  an  evil  dream,  while  in 
Austria  those  who,  like  the  Germans  or 
Italians,  may  join  a  powerful  kindred  state, 
may  possibly  regret  much  that  they  hare 
left  behind. 

A  review  of  ancient  Bosnia  would  be  in- 
teresting did  space  permit,  but  we  must  re- 
strict ourselves  to  the  very  briefest  notice  of 
the  past,  and  mainly  to  contemporary  his- 
tory. We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers 
that  the  Bosnians  are  no  more  Turks  than 
the  English,  neither  do  they  speak  Turkish ; 
but  having  been  conquered  by  the  first  Murad 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Kossovo  (August  27, 
1389),  the  aristocracy  accepted  the  Koran, 
on  condition  of  presen-ing  their  estates  and 
feudal  privileges,  and  have  ever  since  been 
more  fanatical  than  the  Turks  who  convert- 
ed them.  But  their  fanaticism  is  that  of  a 
privileged  Church.  It  is  of  a  solid  material 
kind,  not  spiritual ;  it  is  a  religious  zeal  not 
unknown  in  other  countries,  where  men  not 
remarkable  either  for  morals  or  fidth  will 
fight  zealously  for  the  established  religion. 
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These  Bosnian  nobles  are  apt  to  have  their 
children  or, themselves  baptized  secretly  dur- 
ing dangerous  sickness,  showing  that  they 
are  not,  after  all,  so  absolutely  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  dogmas  of  Islam,  though 
they  are  more  than  convinced  of  the  desira- 
bility of  keeping  intact  a  state  religion  which  ' 
penuits  them  to  treat  their  unbelieving 
serfs  as  beasts  of  burden.  In  this  prov- 
ince, as  in  most  others,  the  cause  which 
led  to  the, fall  of  Constantinople,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  successful  t3rranny  of  Islam, 
was  the  divisions  amongst  the  Christians 
themselves.  There  is  something  in  the  Sla- 
vonic nature  which  has  ever  rebelled  against 
religious  uniformity.  Russia  herself  is  di- 
vided into  numerous  and,  in  some  cases, 
fierce  dissenting  sects,  which  have  defied 
the  most  savage  persecutions  of  a  despotic 
government.  So  amongst  the  Ugo  Slavs, 
no  sooner  was  Christianity  planted  as  a  state 
r<}ligion,  than  the  Bogomiles,  who,  like  the 
ancient  Persians,  believed  in  their  Hormuzd 
and  Ahriman,  or  the  principles  of  Good  and 
Evil,  raised  a  standard  of  religious  revolt, 
and  suffered  all  the  extremities  of  a  state 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople.  His  daughter,  the 
famous  historian,  Anna  Comnena,  speaking 
of  Basil,  the  chief  apostle  of  the  Bogo- 
miles, says,  *"  He  called  the  sacred  churches 
— woe  is  me  !  the  sacred  churches — fanes  of 
demons  ! '  The  princess  refuses  to  tell  of 
the  horrible  details  of  Basil's  unbelief,  her 
pen  is  unequal  to  the  repulsive  task  ;  but 
she  relates  with  gusto  the  pleasing  sight  of 
the  old  man  being  roasted  alive,  and  de- 
scribes the  Crackling  of  the  fire,  the  quiver- 
ing of  the  ficsh,  and  the  screams  of  agony. 

The  Bogomiles  were  puritanic  in  their  re- 
sistance to  Mariolatry  and  to  cross  worship. 
*  Wherefore, '  says  one  of  thom,  '  shall  we 
bow  to  that  which  dishonoured  God  ?  If 
any  man  slew  the  son  of  a  king  with  a  bit 
of  wood,  how  could  this  piece  of  wood  be 
dear  to  the  king  ?  * 

After  various  persecutions  by  the  Con- 
stantinople emperors,  the  Romish  Church, 
when  the  province  passed  from  the  orthodox 
rule  of  Constantinople,  took  up  the  matter 
with  that  thoroughness  shown  in  so  many 
bloody  fields  of  religious  persecution.  In 
1238  Colman,  the  brother  of  the  King  of 
Hungary,  entered  Bosnia  at  the  head  of  an 
army  levied  for  the  purpose  of  exterminat- 
ing heretics.  And  again,  in  1246,  Pope 
Innocent  IV .  sent  the  warlike  Archbishop  of 
Colocy  on  a  like  errand,  and  he  ravaged  still 
more  territory.  Under  the  fire  of  this  per- 
secution, which  endured  for  some  genera- 
tions, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  many  ex- 
iles would  fly  to  other  Slavonian  lands,  and 


carry  the  seeds  of  their  faith  to  kindred 
peoples.  Hence  we  may  trace  the  outbreak 
of  Protestantism,  more  or  less  resembling 
that  of  the  Bogomiles  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  separation  of  the  Eastern  and 
We;!tem  Churches  was  not  without  its  effect 
in  Bosnia  :  it  introduced  another  schism,  so 
that  the  population  was  divided  into  Greek, 
Latin,  and  what  remained  of  the  persecut- 
ed Bogomiles.  It  is  supposed  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  latter  became  Moslems  ; 
their  religious  tenets  leaned  more  towards 
Asiatic  Unitarianism  than  towards  the  pa- 
gan splendour  of  Rome,  and  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  they  were  glad  to  change 
their  condition  from  that  of  a  down-trod- 
den and  despised  sect  to  the  glorious  sta- 
tus of  a  dominant  aristocracy.  In  any 
case  it  is  obvious  that  the  religious  persecu- 
tions of  warring  Christian  sects  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  establish  the  authority 
of  a  conquering  tribe  of  Asiatics,  which, 
though  never  amalgamating  with  the  na- 
tives, induced  a  vast  number  to  adopt  their 
religion  and  acknowledge  the  Sultan  as  their 
lord  and  master. 

The  Ottomans  have  always  well  known 
how  to  govern  through  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  warring  Churches.  They  have  favoured 
the  Catholics  or  Latins  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Orthodox  or  Greek  Christians,  and  usu- 
ally the  former  have  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  Moslem  authorities.  In  the 
late  stniggle  the  Pope  took  the  part  of  the 
Turks  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this^  the  Latins 
joined  the  insurgents  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  this  from  two  causes  :  they  knew 
full  well  that  they  had  the  sympathy  of 
their  bishop,  Strossmeyer  of  Diakovo,  and 
they  knew  better  still — ^f or  they  had  expe- 
rienced it — ^the  hard  rule  of  the  Turks. 

Bosnia  has  hitherto  been  governed  direct- 
ly from  Constantinople  by  a  first-class  vali, 
or  pasha,  who  was  the  governor-general  of 
both  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  former 
has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  least 
loyal  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan^  and 
at  sundry  times  has  risen  in  rebellion. 
About  the  year  1833,  when  the  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  was  exhausted  from  the  loss  of  his 
fleet  at  Navarin,  and  the  disastrous-  war  with 
Russia,  he  had  a  long  struggle  with  the  Bos- 
nians, who  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Osmanlis.  These  latter  made 
much  use  of  the  Christians  in  combating 
the  Bosnian  Moslem  aristocracy.  Ali  Aga 
of  Stolac  was  the  chief  Moslem  nobk  who 
took  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
and,  as  a  mark  of  Imperial  favour,  he  was 
made  Pasha  and  Governor  of  Herzegovina. 
He  had  been  profuse  in  his  promises  to  the 
Christians  as  long  as  they  were  useful  to 
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him  ;  but  once  he  was  in  power,  they  soon 
learnt  the  true  character  of  a  Bosnian  noble. 
He  threw  himself  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the   Moslem  aristocracy  :    he  doubled  the 
haratchf  or  Christian  poll-tax,  and  on  the 
most  trivial  excuses  decapitated  his  Chris- 
tian subjects.     In  the  year  1849,  while  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  was  in  all  his  glory — 
when,   in  fact,   England  was  in  a  manner 
governing  Turkey  through  her  ambassadors 
and  her  consuls  ;  and  when  Russia  was  de- 
claring to  the  world  that  the  condition  of 
her  co-religionists  was  deplorable,  and  de- 
manding the  right  of  protecting  them  ;  and 
when  we  were  about  to  interfere  by  arms  to 
support  the  Moslems  in  their  tyranny — this 
Ali  Pasha  of  Stolac  was  governing  his  sub- 
jects in  true  Moslem  fashion.     In  this  year 
he  sent  Ibrahim,  his  cavass^  to  hunt  after 
certain  Christian  outlaws.     The  cavass  hit 
upon  a  plan   which   saved  much  trouble. 
He  went  to  the  village  of  Cemagora,  where 
he    spent  the   night.      On    the   following 
morning  he  gave  orders  that  one  man  out 
of  each  house  should  accompany  him  to 
Piva.     At  the  distance  of  one  hour  from 
their  houses  these  poor  peasants  had  their 
hands  bound  behind  them,  and  then  Ibra- 
him shot  each  and  all,  and,  cutting  off  their 
heads,  presented  them  to  his  employer.  All 
Pasha,  who  always  had  a  row  of  Christian 
heads  fixed  on  stakes  on  the  walls   of  his 
fortress.     There  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
stakes,  which  were  always  topped  with  as 
many  heads.     This  Ali  was  shot  in  1851. 

This  style  of  government  was  going  on  in 
Bosnia  when  the  Ottoman  government  had 
already  entered  on  a  career  of  reform,  for 
the  Tamimat,  or  HatUy-Humayoon,  was 
published  in  1839 — an  edict  which  promised 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  to  all  Otto- 
man subjects,  and  when  the  exercise  of  cap- 
ital punishment  was  forbidden  to  all  pro- 
vincial governors.  We  may  pertinently  in- 
quire if  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  in  Asia 
Minor  are  still  to  be  full  of  the  habitations 
of  cruelty  under  the  protecting  segis  of 
Great  Britain,  and  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
govern  through  Turkish  pashas. 

In  1848  a  man  of  tried  capacity,  Tahir 
Pasha,  was  sent  as  governor-general,  with 
orders  to  introduce  the  TamimaU  He  was 
backed  by  a  considerable  force  of  Nizam, 
or  regular  soldiers.  No  open  rebellion  im- 
mediately followed,  merely  a  passive  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  beys  and  agas  (lords 
and  squires)  of  the  province,  who  for  some 
months  intrigued  with  the  pasha,  and  bribed 
him  ;  but  in  1849  a  revolt  broke  out  in  that 
part  of  Bosnia  called  the  Kraina.  Tahir 
Pasha  at  once  marched  against  the  rebels, 
but,  leaning  upon  the  advice  of  his  Bosnian 


friends  as  to  the  number  of  troops  necessary 
and  the  proper  routes  to  take,  he  was  be- 
trayed, driven  out  of  Bihatch,  and  had  to 
abandon  his  baggage.  This  happened  jnst 
as  Turkey  was  menaced  by  Russia  and  Aus* 
tria  for  her  refusal  to  deliver  up  the  Hun- 
garian refugees,  so  that  she  had  no  troops 
to  send  to  Bosnia,  the  rebels  of  which  were 
thereby  greatly  encouraged.  When  the  con- 
dition of  foreign  affairs  was  somewhat  calm- 
er, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  .undertake 
the  thorough  subjugation  of  the  rebellious 
province  ;  and  so  the  famous  Omar  Pasha, 
who  was  afterwards  the  generalissimo  of 
the  Turkish  army  in  the  Crimean  War^  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  force  to  bring  the  Bos- 
nians to  reason.  Omar  Pasha  was  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  capacity,  and,  moreover, 
was  himself  of  the  Bosnian  race.  His  orig- 
inal name  was  Michael  Lattas,  and,  had  the 
Ottoman  conquests  not  been  pushed  back,  be 
would  have  been  a  rayah.  He  had  desert- 
ed from  the  Austrian  army,  had  embraced 
Islamism  as  a  young  man,  and  achieved  a 
brilliant  Turkish  career — ^which  fact  is  not 
exactly  a  testimony  to  high  moral  character. 

To  the  student  of  contemporary  history  it 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  the  Bosnian  campaign  of 
Omar  Pasha  in  1 849  and  that  of  the  Aus- 
trian General  Philippovich  in  the  autumn  of 
1878,  whose  enemies  are  precisely  the  in- 
surgent Moslem  beys  of  Bosnia. 

In  opposition  to  the  Sultan's  troops  un- 
der Omar  Pasha  the  insurgents  were  gather- 
ed together  at  Vranduk  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bosna.  About  six  years  ago  we  traced  the 
course  of  this  interesting  campaign,  and  on 
seeing  with  our  own  eyes  the  dangerous 
passes  through  which  the  brawling  limpid 
Bosna  forces  its  way,  overhung  by  preci- 
pices which  command  the  road,  we  were  not 
surprised  at  the  trouble  which  the  Bosnians 
gave  Omar  Pasha,  and  were  prepared  for  a 
like  resistance  to  the  march  of  the  Austrian 
army. 

The  insurgents  of  1 849,  after  a  desperate 
and  bloody  resistance,  were  driven  from 
their  stronghold,  retreating  on  Derbend, 
and  from  there  to  the  hills  of  Vutshiak, 
where  they  intrenched  themselves  to  the 
number  of  16,000.  The  force  under  Omar 
Pasha  scarcely  exceeded  4,000,  but  his  men 
were  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  much  bet- 
ter armed  than  the  tumultuous  levies  of  farm- 
ers and  shopkeepers  opposed  to  him.  By 
skilful  strategy  and  bold  attacks  the  rebels 
were  dislodged,  and  many  of  them  driven 
over  the  frontier  into  Austria,  where  they 
•were  disarmed.  No  sooner  was  this  victory 
achieved,  than  Omar  Pasha  had  to  under- 
take a  long  and  forced  march  to  relieve  his 
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lieutenant^  Ibrahim  Pasjia,  who  was  block- 
aded on  a  hill  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
the  enemy.  He  raised  the  blockade,  and 
then  established  himself  in  the  capital  of 
the  province,  Bosnaserai,  or  Serajevo.  The 
war  was  by  no  means  over,  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  the  whole  of  the  Kraina  was 
in  revolt.  Cadi  Kapitch,  the  chief  of  the 
insurgents,  occupying  the  strong  fort  of 
Jaitza,  on  being  summoned  to  surrender, 
returned  a  haughty  answer,  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  allow  the  Turkish  army  to  retire 
unmolested  if  Onuir  Pasha  would  renounce 
further* hostilities.  The  siege  that  ensued 
showed  the  Bosnian-Moslem  insurgents  to 
be  far  from  contemptible  artillerymen.  A 
breach  being  efEected,  Omar  Pasha  prepared 
for  an  assault  on  the  following  morning, 
but  ere  break  of  day  it  was  discovered  that 
the  rebels  had  fled  over  the  mountains.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  defeat  of  rebel 
armies  and  the  occupation  of  the  capital  did 
not  bring  the  insurrection  to  an  end,  nor, 
we  venture  to  predict,  will  the  occupation 
of  Serajevo  by  the  Austrians  pacify  the 
country.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  form  the 
Switzerland  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  which 
rebellions  have  always  been  remarkably  ob- 
stinate, owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  country.  Montenegro  is  but  a  part  of 
this  tract  of  land,  and  this  country  has  held 
its  own  ever  since  the  first  Ottoman  inva- 
sion, while  during  the  last  three  years  the 
rebellion  of  a  handful  of  peasants  in  Herze- 
govina and  another  in  Bosnia  have  defied 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Turks,  aided  by  the 
Moslem  natives,  to  suppress  it. 

Cadi  Kapitch  was  accused  of  having  been 
bribed  by  Omar  Pasha  to  order  the  evacua- 
tion of  Jaitza,  so  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  insurgents.  A  strong  party,  however, 
resented  his  execution,  and  thus  a  feud  was 
formed,  which  prevented  the  defence  of 
Bania  Luka,  which  important  city  the 
troops  of  the  Sultan  occupied.  Again  the 
rebels  assembled  at  Koparitza,  which 
place  was  stormed  by  Omar  Pasha  with  no 
great  loss.  Dubitza,  No  vino,  and  Ottoca 
offered  their  submission,  with  sundry  other 
places  of  less  consequence.  Omar  Pasha 
then  entered  Pridor,  and  prepared  for  cross- 
ing the  Unna,  to  disperse  tne  rebel  army 
which  had  gathered  in  considerable  strength 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Krupa,  and  where 
it  was  supposed  they  would  make  their  final 
stand.  Here  the  best  qualities  of  Omar 
Pasha  as  a  military  man  came  out.  He  had 
to  throw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Unna 
in  the  face  of  a  foe  immensely  superior  in 
numbers,  provided  with  formidable  artil- 
lery, and  commanded  by  some  chief  who 
evidently  was  no  mean    strategist.      The 


pasha  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  crossed 
the  river  with  moderate  loss,  and  reduced 
the  country  to  submission. 

We  have  heard  much  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  and  their 
origin,  and  we  have  had  authentic  informa- 
tion regarding  the  mode  in  which  the  T\ifks 
govern  Armenia  and  other  Asiatic  prov- 
inces, but  except  in  Blue  Books,  which  few 
read,  we  have  heard  but  little  of  what  was 
passing  in  Bosnia,  only  one  provincial  paper 
having  had  enterprize  enough  to  send  a  cor- 
respondent into  these  disturbed  districts, 
who,  however,  most  nobly  performed  his 
duty,  frequently  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  We 
may  well,  then,  inquire  if  the  Congress  has 
been  justified  in  handing  over  these  prov- 
inces to  Austria  ;  in  other  words,  if  the  mis- 
rule and  anarchy  have  been  such  as  to  re- 
quire so  radical  a  menace. 

As  a  rule,  the  student  of  history  will  find 
that  all  rebellions  have  more  or  less  of  right 
and  justice  on  their  side,  and  that  insur- 
gents have  suffered  untold  wrongs  for  long 
years  with  patience  before  they  had  re- 
course to  the  desperate  expedient  of  armed 
resistance.  But  all  rules  have  their  excep- 
tions, and  some  few  of  these  occur  to  our 
mind — ^two  even  in  this  generation.  The 
rebellion  of  Bosnia,  in  1849,  of  which  we 
have  given  the  briefest  sketch,  was  a  rebel- 
lion of  masters  for  the  right  of  keeping 
their  slaves  in  submission.  To  compare 
small  affairs  with  great,  it  was  analogous  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  Southern  planters 
against  the  North,  but  the  result  was  not 
altogether  the  same.  The  rebels  in  each 
case  were  crushed  by  force  of  arms  :  in 
America  the  system  was  rooted  out ;  in 
Bosnia,  after  a  certain  period,  things  went 
on  much  as  before.  This  was  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  the  central  government  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

We  may  perhaps  assume  that  none  but  a 
few  Ottomaniacs  continue  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  iniquity  of  the  rule  of  the  Porte. 
The  tyranny  and  ill-us^e  endured  by  the 
rayahs  all  over  the  Empire  have  been  worse 
in  Bosnia,  on  account  of  Moslem  fanaticism 
being  engrafted  on  the  worst  form  of  feu- 
dalism. Herein  these  western  provinces 
have  materially  differed  from  Bulgaria, 
Roumelia,  or  the  Asiatic  provinces.  The 
barbarities  and  iniquities  practised  by  the 
beys,  or  Moslem  landlords,  have  frequently 
provoked  partial  insurrections,  which  have 
been  ruthlessly  stamped  out.  The  late  ris- 
ing of  peasants  seems  to  have  been  thought 
a  grievous  calamity  to  the  landlords,  and  so 
unreasonable  and  wicked  as  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  (in  the  minds  of  British  consuls 
and  Bosnian  boys)  by  the  existence  of  Aus- 
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trian  intrigues.     Some  of  the  merchants, 
however,  recognized  the  real  causes. 

Mehmed  Bey,  the  leading  merchant  of 
Kulen  Yacup,  explained  to  Mr.  Evans : 
*  We  are  ruined,  trade  is  stopped,  public 
security  is  in  abeyance,  and  who  is  to 
blame  ?  First  and  foremost  the  beys.  It 
is  their  savagery  that  has  brought  all  this 
evil  upon  us.'  He  then  instanced  Tahir 
Bey  Kulen  ovich  as  the  worst  of  the  petty 
tyrants  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  village 
of  Ermanja  was  his  property.  When  he 
visited  it  he  rode  on  horseback  into  the 
church  and  profaned  it.  He  then  took  the 
priest's  vestments  and  made  them  into  a 
saddle,  and  tying  these  on  the  priest's  back, 
made  him  go  on  all  fours,  and  carry  him 
round  the  church  until  he  was  exhausted  ; 
but  this  was  accounted  merely  a  rough  joke. 
The  peasantry  had  to  endure  atrocities  and 
indignities  with  which  we  have  lately  been 
too  much  familiarized.  We  all  remember 
the  droits  deseigneur  claimed  by  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  French  nobles  prior  to  the 
great  revolution  :  these  were  fully  enforced 
throughout  Bosnia.  No  pretty  village  maid- 
en could  preserve  her  chastity  when  the  li- 
bidinous eyes  of  the  bey  had  marked  her  as 
his  prey.  It  must  not  be  considered  that 
the  abject  condition  of  the  peasantry  made 
this  a  light  evil,  as  was  asserted  by  a  Brit- 
ish consul ;  for  that  the  peasants  set  a  pe- 
culiar value  on  the  good  fame  and  purity  of 
their  women  has  been  attested  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Miss  Irby,  whose  self-denying 
labours  amongst  these  people  have  shed  a 
halo  of  glory  round  her  honoured  head. 

Among  the  curious  implements  to  be  seen 
in  Bosnia  is  a  nadjak.  It  is  formed  like  a 
heavy  hammer,  but  the  pointed  extremity 
is  shaped  like  a  beak  or  claw  of  iron.  This 
iron  instrument  is  only  too  well  known  to 
the  Bosnian  rayah.  The  worst  of  the  beys 
always  carry  one  with  them  when  among 
their  Christian  serfs.  With  a  blow  from 
the  nadjak  they  can  brain  a  man,  or  they  can 
maim  him  for  life,  tearing  his  flesh.  Mr. 
Evans  describes  one  he  examined,  which 
was  artistically  inlaid  with  silver. 

Mr.  Evans  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
an  interview  he  had  with  the  beys  of  Kulen 
Yacup,  who,  in  spite  of  his  denials,  insisted 
upon  regarding  him  as  a  sort  of  British  am- 
bassador. Holding  up  a  sprig  of  black- 
thorn in  full  bloom,  he  said,  '  Spring  has 
come,  why  should  not  the  land  bloom  again 
as  this  spray  ?  You  have  had  your  winter, 
surely  you  must  be  ready  for  the  spring  of 
peace  ?  You  are  impoverished  and  ruined 
by  the  flight  of  the  rayah,  why  not  hold 
out  your  hand  to  him  and  welcome  his  re- 
turn ? ' — *  They  can  return  to-morrow,'  they 


replied  with  one  accord,  '  and  we  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  see  them  back — but  on  the 
old  footing.'*  '  But  do  not  think,'  said  old 
Mahomed  Bey  Kulenovich,  '  that  their  lot 
will  be  the  same.' — *  Will  you  take  more 
from  them  ? '  I  asked,  *  if  they  return  ? ' — 

*  No,  no, '  was  the  short  reply,  *  we  will  not 
take  more,  but  their  lot  will  be  worse.* — 

*  Property  is  property, '  remarked  another, 
sententiously.  This  idea  of  property,  and 
the  peculiar  sacredness  of  property  in  the 
form  of  tenants,  is  not  peculiar  to  the*  land- 
lords of  Bosnia,  who,  like  the  grandfather 
of  a  certain  English  duke,  cannot'  under- 
stand why  they  cannot  do  what  they  like 
with  their  own. 

'  One  of  the  most  significant  speeches  was 
made  by  Ahmed  Abdughich,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  beys ;  significant,  as  showing 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  forces  of  a  strong  power 
able  to  render  all  resistance  hopeless.  He 
was  told  that  the  Christians  would  have  to 
be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Mussul- 
mans. *'  Rather  than  submit  to  that, '  he 
replied,  '  if  that  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
new  constitution,  we  will  shut  ourselves  up  in 
our  houses,  with  our  wives  and  our  children, 
and  with  our  own  hands  we  wiU  slav  our  wives 
and  our  children,  and  last  of  all  we  will  cut 
our  own  throats  with  our  own  handjars.* 
These  words  have  been  in  some  sense  ful- 
filled in  the  desperate  and  fanatical  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  beys — a  resistance 
doubtless  secretly  fomented  by  the  pashas  at 
Constantinople,  who  delayed  giving  orders 
to  the  commanders  of  the  regular  army  till 
the  Austrians  were  almost  at  the  gates  of  Se- 
rajevo. 

The  beys  moreover  informed  Mr.  Evans 
that  their  Czar  (or  Sultan)  '  will  never  grant 
permission  to  the  Austrian  monarch  to  send 
troops  into  Bosnia.  No,  never  !  '  This 
speech  was  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
backward  state  of  the  most  elementary  po- 
litical knowledge  amongst  these  Moslems. 
It  used  to  be  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Mos- 
lems of  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  the  Sul- 
tan was  the  emperor  of  the  world,  and  that 
there  were  seven  Ftankish  kings  who  were 
his  vassals.  These  from  time  to  time  rose 
in  rebellion,  and  others  were  ordered  to  aid 
the  Sultan  to  restore  his  authority.  Is  it 
possible,  we  ask,  that  such  gross  political 
ignorance  can  prevail  in  a  country  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  Yienna — ^a  capital 
as  enlightened  as  any  in  Europe — ^within 
twelve  hours  of  Pesth,  scarcely  second  to 
Yienna  ?  Yet  so  it  is  ;  and  we  are  remind- 
ed of  a  journey  made  into  Bosnia  about  six 
years  ago.  We  left  Brod,  a  thriving  Aus- 
trian town,  where  every  comfort  of  civilized 
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life  was  attainable,  and  in  half  an  hour 
found  ourselves  in  Bosnia,  and  gazed  in  as- 
tonishment at  everything  around  us.  We 
could  have  imagined  ourselves  transported 
by  enchantment  into  Kurdistan,  or  some  re- 
mote Asiatic  province.  Men  in  eastern  cos- 
tume, with  heads  covered  with  enormous 
turbans,  moved  about  us,  and  women  closely 
veiled.  As  we  journeyed  on  to  Serajevo  we 
met  some  families  of  the  beys  on  their  trav- 
els. They  were  in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen, 
carefully  cushioned  and  curtained  with 
crimson  upholstery,  and  preceded  by  serv- 
ing-men armed  to  the  teeth.  Then  came 
the  bey  himself,  like  a  mediaeval  baron, 
with  his  hooded  hawk,  well  mounted  on  his 
little  Bosnian  thoroughbred.  All  this  was 
charming  and  picturesque,  but  did  not 
suffice  to  hide  tne  nakedness  of  the  land. 
The  bridges  were  broken  down,  the  houses 
so  dilapidated  that  we  shuddered  as  we 
thought  of  the  winter  ;  the  roads  were  ruin- 
ous, and,  above  all,  it  was  difficult  to  pro- 
cure even  the  coarsest  food.  We  thought 
ourselves  fortunate  in  having  brought  a  sup- 
ply of  bread  from  Austria. 

The  changes  that  the  Austrians  will  bring 
into  the  country  will  be  too  sudden  and  vio- 
lent to  be  agreeable.  The  sleepy  inhabi- 
tants, even  the  Christians  who  will  welcome 
them,  will  be  painfully  bewildered.  As  for 
the  Moslems,  who  have  lived  chiefly  on  plun- 
der, their  fate  will  be  as  hard  as  their  ene- 
mies could  desire,  even  when  treated  with 
justice.  Amongst  the  many  radical  re- 
forms urgently  needed  is  that  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church.  The  Catliolics,  under  their 
excellent  Bishop  Strossmeyer,  may  well  re- 
joice at  the  change  ;  but  the  Orthodox 
Church  dignitaries  will  tremble,  and  with 
reason.  The  Christians  of  the  Greek  or 
Orthodox  Church,  who  are  in  an  enormous 
majority,  have  the  misery  of  living  under 
an  established  Church  of  their  own  faith, 
which  is  administered  by  aliens  from  Con- 
stantinople. If  there  be  a  word  in  the  East 
associated  with  all  that  is  despicable,  de- 
grading, tyrannical,  and  infamous,  that 
word  is  Fanariote.  The  Bosnian  country 
clergy  are  simple,  ignorant  Bosnian  peas- 
ants, scarcely  able  to  read  and  write,  just 
capable  of  stammering  through  the  Church 
offices,  but  they,  at  all  events,  are  of  the 
same  nationality  and  of  the  same  social  po- 
sition as  the  members  of  their  flocks  ;  but 
the  bishops,  who  had  great  power  delegated 
to  them  by  the  Turkish  government,  are 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  Greeks  of  the 
Fanar,  from  which  class  the  Porte  draws 
most  of  its  Christian  employes.  They  are  a 
baser  sort  of  pasha — ^baser  because  they  are 
slaves  of  slaves,  and  can  bully  and  play  the 


tyrant  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and  of 
the  pashas  under  whom  they  live. 

Bosnia  has  been  divided  into  four  epar- 
chies, under  the  control  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  cparchs  requiring  an  ex- 
equatur from  the  Turkish  Government  be- 
fore they  can  enter  on  their  functions.  In 
all  these  political  troubles,  when  the  sufEer- 
iQg  Christians,  in  despair,  and  in  defence  of 
life  and  honour,  have  turned  to  bay,  they 
have  invariably  had  five  enemies  arrayed 
against  them — the  pashas,  the  beys,  their 
own  bishops,  the  British  consuls,  and  the 
Jews. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Metropolitan  of  Serajevo  gets  as  much  as 
£10,000  a  year  from  the  province — liable, 
doubtless,  to  great  variations.     Let  us  hope 
that  the  present  misery  of  the  Christians 
has  docked  him  of  some  of  his  luxuries. 
But  as  much  of  the  money  finds  its  way  to 
Constantinople  in  the  form  of  bribes,  the 
Turkish  authorities  are  always  ready  to  aid 
in   its    collection,  and   villages   have   been 
ravaged  by  Turkish  soldiers  in  the  process 
of  collecting  priestly  dues.     It  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Evans  that  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  Metropolitan  of  Serajevo  was  an  ha- 
bitual   drunkard,    living    in   Sardanapalian 
luxury,   with  costly  plate,  and    expensive 
furs  suitable  for  a  prince.     His  rapacity 
gave  rise  to  a  dangerous  agitation  in  1864, 
when   the  Turks   interfered   in  favour   of 
episcopal    moderation.     So  rapacious    and 
tyrannical  was  the    Herzegovinian  bishop, 
Prokopios,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  revolt ;  and  the  Turk- 
ish government,  whose  faithful  servant  he 
was,  removed  him  to  a  fatter  see.     We 
could  ourselves  add  personal  testimony  .to 
the  eager  readiness  with  which  these  prel- 
ates have  come  forward  to  back  Turkish 
lies.     We  remember  a  case,  only  two  years 
ago,  in  Bosnia,  where  some  villages  had 
been  ravaged  and  plundered  by  the  Turks, 
and  on  complaint  being  made,  the  bishop 
signed  his  name  to  a  memorial  setting  forth 
that  the  villages  had  been  burned  by  the  • 
Christian  insurgents.      Such    might    have 
been  the  case,  doubtless  ;  but,  in  the  in- 
stance in  question,  wo  took  some  pains  in 
collecting  the  testimony,   which    left    no 
doubt  on  our  minds  that  the  outrage  was 
the  work  of  the  Moslems. 

Ill-founded,  indeed  (says  Mr.  Evans),  seem 
the  complaints  of  the  rayah  when  his  bishop 
comes  forward,  to  confess,  from  a  Christian 
love  of  truth  and  justice — ^but  with  how 
much  laudable  reluctance  ! — that  the  wrongs 
of  his  too  blatant  flock  are  purely  ima^nary, 
and  that,  if  any  one  has  been  aggrieved,  it  is 
the  honest,  the  moral,  the  merciful,  the  tole* 
rant  Osmanli  1 
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The  reform  of  the  Church  will,  as  we  | 
have  indicated,  be  one  of  the  chief  meas- 
ures to  be  undertaken  by  the  Austrians,  and 
if  our  voice  could  be  heard,  we  would  say, 
Leave  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  people 
themselves.  When  once  the  people  found 
themselves  free  agents  there  would  assured- 
ly be  no  more  men  like  Prokopios,  batten- 
ing on  their  thousands  a  year  wrung  from 
starving  peasants.  About  twelve  years  ago 
the  Bulgarians  took  this  very  ecclesiastical 
question  into  their  own  hands,  and  they 
made  short  work  of  their  Fanariote  bishops, 
who  were  simply  sent  back  to  Constantino- 
ple. The  Bulgarians  on  that  occasion,  by 
the  aid  of  Russia,  organized  a  native 
Church,  with  which  they  seem  quite  con- 
tent. Too  much,  wc  think,  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  Austria  is  a  Catholic  power, 
and  therefore  is  likely  to  favour  the  Catho- 
lic minority  in  Bosnia.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  Orthodox  Greek  Christians  in  Aus- 
tria, and  we  never  heard  of  any  complaint 
of  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment in  modem  times. 

We  have  surely  written  enough  to  show 
that  the  condition  of  these  unhappy  prov- 
inces was  far  too  deplorably  bad  to  be  ame- 
liorated by  any  more  of  the  Sultan's  prom- 
ises, which  even  in  purely  Turkish  countries 
were  of  no  avail,  and  which  in  semi-inde- 
pendent Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  ridic- 
ulous. Nothing  less  than  a  change  of  mas- 
ters, under  the  milder  term  of  an  occupa- 
tion, was  absolutely  necessary,  and  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  \ievf  of  Europe  to 
which  our  own  plenipotentiaries  have  been 
brought  round  at  last. 

How  will  this  occupation  affect  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  1  It  has  always  been  a 
very  natural  ambition  of  Servia  to  occupy 
Bosnia  and  incorporate  it,  governing  the 
province  as  a  vassal  of  the  Sultan  ;  but 
there  were  obvious  objections  to  this  plan. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Austrians  themselves, 
especially  of  the  Magyars,  would  have  been 
an  insuperable  obstacle.  The  Hungarians, 
even  now,  are  intensely  irritated  at  the  idea 
of  this  further  addition  of  the  Slavonic  ele- 
ment to  the  empire-kingdom,  but  to  have 
seen  a  Slavonian  principality  or  kingdom, 
of  dangerous  size  and  strength,  and  avowed- 
ly hostile,  being  formed  on  their  frontiers, 
within  sight  of  their  own  discontented 
Croat  Slavs,  would  have  been  unendurable. 

Moreover,  Europe  has  surely  seen  blood- 
shed enough  during  the  hist  two  years,  and 
to  sanction  the  invasion*  of  Bosnia  by  Servia 
would  have  been  [simply  letting  loose  again 
the  dogs  of  war,  and,  worse  still,  of  relig- 
ions war.  The  strength  of  Servia  would 
have  been  little  more  than  the  defensive 


strength  of  the  beys  of  Bosnia  intrenched 
in  their  fastnesses  ;  the  Christians  remaining 
in  Bosnia  would  have  been  regarded  as 
spies  and  enemies  ;  huge  massacres  would 
have  ensued  ;  crowds  of  holy  dervishes  and 
Moslem  vagabonds  from  Asia  and  Africa, 
armed  by  the  pashas  of  Constantinople, 
would  have  flocked  like  vultures  to  the 
scene  of  carnage  and  plunder,  and  probably 
the  war  would  have  been  carried  amongst 
the  homesteads  of  Servia.  Moreover,  the 
government  of  Servia  is  far  behind  that  of 
Austria  in  all  the  elements  of  strength  and 
civilization.  Servia  must  learn  to  wait  and 
be  patient.  Since  ,her  emancipation  from 
the  pashas  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  her 
progress  has  been,  if  not  rapid,  at  least  sat- 
isfactory. By  the  aid  of  her  Czech  em- 
ployes she  is  educating  and  civilizing  a  popu- 
lation brutalized  by  a  long  course  of  Asi- 
atic despotism,  and  eventually  she  is  des- 
tined to  become  part  of  a  large  Slavonic 
state.  Whether  she  annexes  Bosnia  and 
Bulgaria,  or  they  annex  her ;  whether  the 
Obrenovich  dynasty  or  that  of  Nikota  is  to 
rule  at  Cettinj6 — a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  place-hunters  of  Belgrade — 
is  surely  a  detail  beneath  the  notice  of  dis- 
tant observers,  who  are  only  anxious  to  en- 
sure peace  and  good  government  to  a  large 
and  interesting  portion  of  mankind. 

The  gallant  mountaineers  of  Montenegro, 
whose  daily  life  of  combat  seemed  in  no 
wise  to  belong  to  this  prosaic  modem  world, 
will  have,  on  one  at  least  of  their  frontiers, 
a  strong  and  peaceful  state  under  a  power 
which  has  never,  except  at  rare  intervals, 
been  cordially  friendly.  Between  Monte- 
negro and  Servia,  or  rather  between  the 
dynasties  of  these  principalities,  there  ha5 
always  been  much  jealousy,  each  professing 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  \jgo  Slavs.  Per- 
sonally the  Montenegrin  prince  has  gained 
enormously  during  the  late  straggles,  as  be 
has  proved  himself  a  real  leader  of  men — 
tall  and  handsome  as  well  as  brave  and  chiv- 
alrous. Prince  Milan  of  Belgrade  is,  in  the 
cabinet,  astute  beyond  his  years,  but  he  is 
not  the  theme  of  any  heroic  songs.  The 
occupation  by  Austria  of  these  provincea 
will,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  put  a  stop  to 
these  personal  rivalries. 

It  cannot  be  that  all  trouble  from  Moslem 
fanaticism  will  cease  with  the  occupation. 
The  Albanians,  a  brave  warlike  race,  for  the 
most  part  Mahomedans,  and  by  far  the  least 
civilized  of  the  European  races  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula,  will  always  be  giving  trouble* 
either  by  small  massacres  of  Christians  in 
their  own  land,  or  by  lending  themselves  to 
Moslem  agents  for  any  desperate  ventnre. 
The  new  frontier  of  Servia  intrenches  tome- 
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what  on  what  they  consider  their  land. 
There  will  be  raids,  reprisals,  and  the  like, 
but  not  such,  we  venture  to  think,  as  will 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  Much  has 
been  made  out  of  a  concentration  of  Servian 
troops  on  the  Drina  frontier,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  an  Austrian  general  was  disquieted 
by  it,  from  the  idea  that  the  Servians  might 
attack  his  communications,  making  com- 
mon cause  with  what  are  called  the  Bosnian 
people.  Servia,  with  all  her  imperfections, 
is  well  organized  ;  her  little  army  is  well  in 
hand,  and  her  statesmen  are  not  actually 
mad.  In  the  event  of  war  her  capital 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Austria,  to  whom 
she  has  always  shown  the  utmost  deference, 
so  that  no  danger  to  the  Austrian s  can  come 
from  that  quarter.  The  concentration  of 
troops  is  most  natural.  The  levies  of  the 
beys  when  broken  will  seek  shelter  on  Servi- 
an soil,  and  if  not  disarmed,  will  certainly 
plunder,  ravish,  and  destroy. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  discuss 
the  effects  of  the  decision  of  the  Congress 
as  they  affect  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  We  have  confined  ourselves  ex- 
clusively to  this  extreme  western  part  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe.  We  firmly  believe  that 
the  Congress  has  left  strewn  in  all  direc- 
tions the  seeds  of  future  troubles,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Other  writers  will  treat 
of  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  for  ourselves 
we  believe  that  this  Austrian  occupation  is 
by  far  the  best  part  of  the  Berlin  handi- 
work, and  in  that  part  of  the  world  will 
bring  the  strange  visitants  of  peace  and 
security  to  which  these  distracted  provinces 
have  been  so  long  strangers. 


Art.  VI. — Tent  Work  in  Palestine, 

Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  A  Record  of  Discov- 
ery and  Adventure.  By  Claxtde  Beignieb 
CoNDEB,  R.E.,  Officer  in  Command  of  the 
Survey  Expedition.  Published  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.     Bentley  and  Son. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the 
country  of  greatest  interest  to  biblical  stu- 
dents is  also,  on  account  of  its  very  remark- 
able natural  features,  of  almost  equal  inter- 
est to  geographers  and  geologists.  That 
area  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mount  Hermon  and  on  the  south  by  Has 
Muhammed,  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  on  the  east  by  the  longitude  of 
Damascus,  not  only  embraces  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Old,  and  most  of  the  New 


Testament  history,  but  also  presents  varie- 
ties of  geological  formation  which  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
old  world.  Besides  the  great  fissure  which 
forms  successively  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the 
Arabah,  the  Ghor,  and  the  Bukaa,  stretching 
northwards  to  the  vicinity  of  Antioch,  there 
are,  for  the  study  of  physical  geographers, 
the  vast  mass  of  the  Sinaitic  mountains  ; 
the  limestone  plateau  of  the  Tih  ;  the  hills 
of  Palestine  proper,  and  those  four  very  re- 
markable parallel  strips  of  country  called 
the  Coast  Plain  ;  the  Hill  Country  ;  the 
Jordan  Valley,  with  a  river  like  none  other 
on  the  face  of  the  earth — ^a  river  which  has 
no  embouchure  on  the  sea,  and  loses  itself 
in  the  deepest  part  of  the  Old  World  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  Eastern  Plateau. 

Travellers  in  this  remarkable  land  were 
either  invaders  or  pilgrims  until  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  To  the 
credulous  and  enthusiastic  pilgrim  has  been 
now  added  the  traveller  who  questions  and 
examines,  to  whom  a  monkish  legend  is  as 
such  a  fit  subject  for  doubt,  and  an  early 
tradition  as  such  seems  to  be  suspicious. 
In  something  of  this  spirit  all  travellers  of 
this  century,  especially  since  the  first  jour- 
ney of  Dr.  Robinson,  have  questioned  and 
doubted.  The  works  which  they  have  writ- 
ten make  up  a  library  of  themselves.  In 
this  polyglot  collection  writers  of  every 
nation  and  every  language  find  a  place. 
Among  the  French  are  Chliteaubriand,  De 
Saulcy,  Lartet,  the  Due  de  Luynes,  De 
Vogtl6,  and  Clermont  Ganneau.  Among 
the  Germans  are  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
Sepp,  Tobler,  and  Socin.  Among  the 
Americans  are  Robinson,  Eli  Smith,  Thom- 
son, and  Lynch.  Among  the  ^English  are 
Tristram,  Stanley,'  Martineau,*  Hepworth 
Dixon,  Porter,  Burton,  Wilson,  and  a 
crowd  of  others.  It  is  to  ourselves,  how- 
ever, that  belongs  the  special  honour  of 
originating  scientific  and  organized  research. 
The  existing  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  is 
the  third  society  instituted  during  this  cen- 
tury whose  object  has  been  the  illustration 
of  the  Bible  by  examination  of  the  country. 
The  first  had  an  existence  of  something 
like  twenty  years.  It  was  founded  in  1808, 
and  finally  terminated  its  existence  in  1827, 
when  its  funds,  amounting  to  no  more  than 
£160  or  so,  were  handed  over  to  the  Royal 
Gtjographical  Society.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  'only  work  it  did 
was  to  publish  a  translation  of  a  journey 
by  Seetzen,  with  a  map  of  Palestine.  This 
map  might  be  republished,  if  only  to  show 
the  vast  progress  made  in  Palestine  geog- 
raphy in  seventy  years.  In  1840  another 
association,  called  the  Palestine  Exploration 
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Society,  was  established.  Certain  pam- 
phlets of  transactions  were  published  by  the 
committee^  and  it  then  seems  to  have  become 
merged  with  the  Syro*£gyptian  Society. 
This  in  its  turn  has  become  the  Biblical 
Archseological  Society,  a  body  which,  well 
supported  by  a  few  rich  patrons,  has  done 
excellent  service  in  publishing  and  translat- 
ing documents  from  Egyptian  and  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  The  name  of  the  late 
George  Smith  will  be  always  associated  with 
this  society.  In  1 865  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  was  instituted.  It  is  of  course 
by  this  body,  which  has  attracted  a  highly 
creditable  amount  of  support,  that  the  sur- 
vey of  Western  Palestine  has  just  been  ac- 
complished. 

Mean  time  during  the  first  three-fourths  of 
this  century  a  succession  of  new  maps  has 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  embodying  the 
results,  as  they  were  published,  of  the  ob- 
servations of  single  travellers.  Berghaus's 
*"  Karte  von  Syrien,'  published  in  1835,  was 
the  first  which  attempted  to  classify  system- 
atically the  conclusions  and  statements  ob- 
tained by  the  earlier  travellers  of  the  century. 
This  remained  the  best  map  extant  until  the 
journeys  of  Robinson  and  Kussegger  ;  after 
which,  in  1838,  a  new  map  was  issued  by 
Professor  Kiepert,  of  Berlin,  which  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  earlier  one  of  1835. 
In  1854  uie  same  geographer  produced  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  this  map,  which 
embodied  the  results  of  Robinson's  second 
journey  and  those  of  the  triangulation  and 
sketches  made  by  Symonds,  Scott,  Robe, 
Wilbraham,  Lepsius,  Molyneux,  and  Lynch. 
Van  deVelde's  map  appeared  in  1852,  with 
many  additions  and  improvements.  This 
in  its  turn  was  the  best.  A  second  edition, 
greatly  improved,  was  published  in  1862. 
Then  came  the  journeys  and  work  of  Stan- 
ley, Porter,  Cyril  Graham,  Wetztein,  'the 
French  occupation  of  Syria,  the  Admiralty 
coast  survey.  Majors  Wilson  and  Warren, 
Dr.  Tristram,  Dr.  Thomson,  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Captains 
Michelet  and  Derrien  of  the  French  Etat  Ma- 
jor, the  Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  Captain  Burton, 
and  Tyrwhitt  Drake.  It  was  in  1864  that 
Major  Wilson  performed  the  ordnance  sur- 
vey of  Jerusalem  ;  in  1865-66  the  same 
officer  conducted  a  preliminary  expedition 
through  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  best  mode  of  scientific  explora 
tion  ;  in  1868  Major  Warren  accomplished 
a  reconnaissance  of  some  two  hundred  square 
miles  of  country  ;  in  1870  Professor  Psdmer 
with  the  late  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  trav- 
elled across  the  Desert  of  the  Tih  and 
through  Moab  ;  and  in  1871  the  great  sur- 


vey of    Western   Palestine,  now    happily 
completed,  was  commenced. 

Such,  briefly  put,  are  the  principal  events 
in  the  recent  history  of  Palestine  Explora- 
tion. What  Jerome  began,  this  and  the 
last  generation  have  carried  on. 

The  story  of  the  survey  itself  is  compara- 
tively uneventful,  and  may  be  told  in  a  few 
lines.     It  was  resolved  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the    Fund  in    1871,  and   com- 
menced in  November  of  that  vear.     The 
first  officer   in    charge  of  the   expedition 
was  Captain   (now  Major)  Stewart,  R.E., 
who  had  with  him  two  non-commissioned 
officers  of  Royal  Engineers,  Seigeants  Black 
and  Armstrong.     With  their  aid  he  meas- 
ured a  base  line  four  miles  in  length  on  the 
plain  near  Ramleh.     Captain  Stewart  was 
joined  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  who 
volunteered  his  assistance  as  naturalist  and 
linguist  to  the  party.     Mr.  Drake  was  al- 
ready, although  then  no  more  than  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  a  traveller  of  consider- 
able experience,  an  ornithologist  of  great 
promise,  and  possessing  a  fair  knowledge  of 
colloquial  Arabic.     It  was  most  fortunate 
for  the  survey  that  his  services  were  avail- 
able, for  immediately  after  the  measurement 
of  his  base  line  the  health  of  Captain  Stew- 
art broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  England.     Mr.  Drake  took  the  com- 
mand, the  survey  was  continued  without 
interruption,  and  when  Lieutenant  Conder 
arrived  in  July,  he  found  that  five  hundred 
square  miles  had  already  been  successfully 
accomplished.      Until    July,     1875,     the 
triangulation  proceeded    without  a  break, 
when  the  field  work  was  stopped  by  an  un- 
provoked attack  at  the  hands  of  the  A%e- 
rines  of  Saf  ed,  and  the  whole  party  returned 
to  England.      In  1877  Lieutenant  Kitch- 
ener assumed  the  command,  and,  with  the 
district  of  Galilee,  completed  the  survey  of 
all  Western  Palestine  from  the  river  Litany 
in  the  north  to  Beersheba  in  the  south. 
The  work  was  not  conducted  without  seri- 
ous personal  risk  and  actual  disaster.     Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  Drake  succumbed  to  the  effects  of 
fever  and  over-exertion  in  the  Jordan  val- 
ley ;  Seigeant  Black  was  invalided  home  ; 
Lieutenant  Conder  found  himself  unable  to 
go  out  again  and  complete  the  work  ;  Lieu- 
tenant Kitchener  had  a  sharp  attack  of  Sy- 
rian fever  ;  Seigeant  Armstrong  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  home  after  the  return  in  1875  ; 
and  all  suffered  more  or  less  from  hard 
work,  exposure,  and  extremes  of  climate. 

However,  the  survey  is  now  finished,  and 
the  committee  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  in  their  hands,  shortly  we  hope  to 
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be  presented  to  the  world,  a  map  of  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  laid 
down  by  officers  of  the  scientific  corps,  a 
map  whose  accuracy  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
and  whose    completeness    ought  to  leave 
nothing  *to    be    desired.     It    consists    of 
twenty-six    sheets,  drawn  to   the  scale   of 
one  inch  to  the  mile.     This  scale  is  large 
enough  to  show  everything  on  the  ground, 
the  towns,   villages,    ruins,    roads,    water- 
courses,  buildings,  tombs,  caves,  cisterns, 
wells,   springs,   and  rock-cut  wine-presses. 
With  the  hills  are  given  the  altitudes  of  the 
principal  features  ;    plantations  of   olives, 
figs,  vines,  and  palms  are  distinguished  ;  the 
Roman  milestones  are  marked,  with  many 
similar  relics  of  antiquity.     Every  modem 
name  that  could  be  found  has  been  collected, 
amoimting  in   all  to  some  9,000.     These 
have  been  catalogued  for  each  sheet,  and 
translated,   so  that  the  meaning  of  each, 
when  descriptive,  may  be  seen,  its  relation 
to  the  Hebrew,  and  its  origin  when  mod- 
em.    With  the  map  and  with  the  index  of 
names  the  student,  it  will  be  presently  seen, 
ought  to  be  able  to  reconstract  for  himself 
the  Palestine  of  Joshua,  that  of  David,  that 
of  Herod,  or  that  of  Baldwin,  at  will.     It 
will  be   possible  for   him  to  follow  step 
by  step  the  wanderings  of  David's  outlaw 
life  or  the  exploits    of  Samson,  to  roam 
over  the  hill -sides  of  Oarmel  or  across  the 
rich  plain  of  Esdraelon.     Should  he  want 
further  information  than  the  map  can  sup- 
ply, he  will  find  in  the  memoirs  accompany- 
ing each  sheet  full  descriptions  and  detaUed 
plans  of  every  important  ruin,  whether  of 
Crusadiufi:    fortresses,    Byzantine    monas- 
teries,  oAncient  Byn^ogu^s.     He  will  also 
find  in  them  notes  on  the  geology,  the  eth- 
nology, and  the  folk  lore  of  the  country. 
It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  claimed  for  these 
notes  that  they  are  of  an  exhaustive  nature, 
otherwise  the  work  of  exploration  would  be 
terminated.     But  they  will  form  a  contri- 
bution of  great  value  to  a  subject  which  as 
yet  has  had  hardly  any  attention  paid  to  it. 
The  object  of  the  book  before  us,  *  Tent 
Work  in  Palestine,'  is,  not  to  anticipate 
either  map  or  memoir,  but  to  prepare  the 
way  for  their  reception  by  a  popular  and  at 
the  same  time  accurate  account  of  the  sur- 
vey and  its  minor   results,    the  map,    of 
course,  being  the  chief  result.     It  was  not 
an  easy  task  which  the  committee  proposed 
to  their  officer.     It  was  one  thing  to  col- 
lect, register,  and  enumerate  facts  for  a  me- 
moir, and  another  to  make  such  a  selection 
from  the  overwhelming  mass  of  notes  as 
should  serve  the  purpose  sought.     The  au- 
thor was  called  upon  to  write,  not  a  book 
of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  there 


are  plenty,  not  a  record  of  impressions,  nor 
yet  a  gazetteer.  He  was  expected  by  the 
public  to  produce  a  work  worthy  of  the 
survey,  to  show  that  he  had  not  only  spent 
five  or  six  years  with  a  theodolite  and  a 
field-book  in  a  strange  country,  but  that  he 
had  kept  his  eyes  open  to  the  things  around 
him,  the  strange. Eastern  people,  their  ways 
and  their  words,  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
the  trees  of  the  forests,  and  the  sermons  of 
the  ruined  stones.  He  was  to  prove  that 
he  knew  how  to  connect  the  land,  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  rains  with  that  long  history 
which  makes  Syria  dear  to  all  the  world. 

He  has  decided  on  a  method  of  treat- 
ment whose  chief  merit  is  that  it  enables 
him  to  dispense  with  a  continuous  narrative, 
and  yet  to  show  the  reader,  in  a  series  of 
pictures^  nearly  the  whole  country.  The 
table  of  contents  of  the  first  volume  illus- 
trates the  method.  '  Carmel  and  Acre,' 
'Sharon,'  *  Samson's  Country,'  for  in- 
stance, are  the  headings  of  the  chapters  ; 
in  other  words,  the  author  takes  districts 
separately.  This  is  advantageous  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  but  makes  the  task  of  a 
reviewer,  who  cannot  well  follow  the  same 
plan,  more  difficult. 

What  we  especially  look  for  in  the  book 
is,  as  Lieutenant  Conder  justly  remarks,  il- 
lustration and  explanation  of  the  Bible. 
We  require  of  the  map,  the  topography  of 
the  Bible  in  full  detail ;  of  the  memoirs  we 
expect,  among  other  things,  a  complete 
account  of  the  ruins.  In  the  work  before 
us  we  look,  first  of  all,  for  the  more  familiar 
illustrations  of  the  Bible  which  the  survey 
may  have  yielded. 

These  illustrations  may  be  roughly  divid- 
ed into  five  general  heads,  namely,  (l)  iden- 
tification of  ancient  names  ;  (2)  explanation 
of  Bible  narratives  by  the  conformation  of 
the  country ;  (3)  manners,  customs,  and 
languages  ;  (4)  ruins  of  ancient  monuments  ; 
(5)  legends  and  traditions.  Let  us,  neglect- 
ing the  author's  own  arrangement  of  his 
material,  take  these  points  singly. 

Lieutenant  Conder  has  counted  the  num- 
ber of  places  belonging  to  Western  Pales- 
tine mentioned  in  the  Bible  itself.  In  all 
there  are  622,  not  including  certain  names 
in  the  Ibts  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  of 
which  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  belong 
to  places  or  persons.  This  list  does  not  in- 
clude sites  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon, 
the  Early  Pilgrimages,  the  Cmsading  Chron- 
icles, the  Samaritan  Chronicle,  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  records,  the  Talmud,  or  Jose- 
phus.  Out  of  this  number  434  are  now 
identified,  or,  rather,  for  the  newly  proposed 
identifications  want  as  yet  the  hall-mark  of 
general  acceptation,   434    modem    names 
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hare  been  selected  for  identification  with 
ancient  names.  Many  of  these,  such  as 
Beit  Lahm,  Sur,  Saida,  Kaisaiieh,  Bir  es 
Seba,  are  identifications  made  long  ago, 
which  have  never  been  disputed.  Others^ 
however,  are  still  matters  of  controversy. 
It  is  by  no  means  universally  agreed,  for 
instance,  that  Kefr  Kenna,  Minieh,  and  Hai- 
yan,  respectively  represent  Cana,  Caper- 
naum, and  Ai.  StiU,  the  greater  part  of 
the  434  identifications  are  accepted  by 
everybody,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  after  all  the  travellers  who  have  jour- 
neyed up  and  down  in  search  of  bibli- 
cal sites,  so  that  one  would  think  that  the 
country  had  been  thoroughly  ransacked, 
Lieutenant  Conder  alone  has  been  able  to 
propose  172  identifications  out  of  the  434. 
Looking  through  his  list,  it  seems  probable 
that  most  of  them  will  pass  unchallenged. 
The  surveyors,  in  fact,  after  all  previous 
travellers  put  together  had  rescued  262  sites 
out  of  622,  which  is  42  per  cent.,  have 
recovered  48  per  cent,  of  the  remainder* 
These,  it  must  be  observed,  consisted  main- 
ly of  those  small  places  mentioned  perhaps 
only  once  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  useful  in 
determining  tribe  boundaries,  but  mostly 
unconnected  with  any  important  event,  and 
associated  with  no  scene  in  Jewish  history. 
The  proportion,  which  seems  very  credit- 
able, may  thus  be  otherwise  stated  :  all  pre- 
vious travellers  together  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering 42  per  cent,  of  the  biblical  sites  ; 
from  the  survey  have  been  recovered  very 
nearly  30  per  cent.  There  remain  28  per 
cent,  still  to  be  found. 

What  are  the  steps  by  which  one  arrives 
at  an  identification  ?  We  must  look,  first, 
for  the  suitability  of  the  position  to  every 
one  of  the  events  with  which  the  place  is 
connected.  Next,  we  should  look  for  the 
preservation  of  the  radical  parts  of  the 
name,  or,  when  the  name  itself  is  lost,  we 
should  require  definite  indications,  such  as 
measured  distances,  some  connection  with 
existing  buildings,  or  relative  position  to 
known  sites.  Then,  again,  the  proposed 
site  should  bear  traces  of  antiquity,  and  the 
name  must  be  placed  beyond  the  suspicion 
of  recent  or  spurious  origin ;  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  ancient  and  modem  titles 
must  be  radically,  not  apparently,  exact. 
Then  there  are,  as  everybody  knows,  many 
identifications  made  originally  by  the  Cru- 
saders :  these,  when  resting  on  no  other 
tradition,  are  invariably  worthless.  There 
are,  again,  sites  whose  genuineness  rests  on 
Christian  traditions  of  the  fourth  century. 
This  seems  a  respectable  antiquity,  but  it  is 
not  enough.  Jerome,  in  his  anxiety  to  fill 
up  all  the  gaps  in  sacred  geography,  jumped 


too  hastily  at  his  conclusions.     There  are 
other  places  whose  identifications  rest  on 
Moslem,  on  Jewish,  or  on  Samaritan  tn- 
dition.     In  every  case  single,  unsupported 
tradition,  must  be  received  with  great  sos- 
picion«     Lieutenant  Conder   lays  •  down  a 
canon  which  seems  most  useful  as  far  as  it 
goes.     '  It  is,'  he  says,  '  by  consent  of  eri- 
dence  that  the  true  and  indigenous  origin  of 
a  tradition  may  be  tested. '     In  other  words 
where  all  unite  in  pointing  to  any  one  spot, 
that  site  is  probably  genuine  ;  where  tbe 
evidence  comes  from  one  party  only,  that 
site  is  suspicious.     Now  there  is  universal 
consent  as  to  a  few  sites  in  Palestine — uni- 
versal, that  is,  so  far  as  Moslem,  Jew,  Sa- 
maritan, Crusader,  and  early  Christian  are 
concerned.     There  is  no  difference  of  tra- 
dition as  to  Jacob's  Well,  Joseph's  Tomb, 
the  Sepulchres  of  Joshua,  Phineas,  Eleazar, 
and  the  Patriarchs.     Everybody  (in  Pales- 
tine) agrees  as  to  the  site  of  the  Temple  aad 
that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    Such  coMenstu, 
it  will  be  acknowledged,  becomea  of  itself 
a  very  strong  aigument,  and  great  credit  is 
due  to  Lieutenant  Conder  for  having  been 
the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  lay  down  a 
canon  so  simple  and  so  important.     Unfor- 
tunately there  are  not  many  sites  to  which 
the  rule  applies.     No  consent  of  tradition 
survives  to  point  out  the  tombs  of  the  Mac- 
cabflDan  princes.     None  is  found  to  show 
where  were  Capernaum  and  Chorazin,  cities 
of  the  once  densely  populous  lake  region. 

Now,  with  the  new  canon  before  us,  and 
the  laws  observed  by  all  scientific  explorers, 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Burckhardt,  to 
which  Lieutenant  Conder  has  drawn  atten- 
tion, let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  *  illustra- 
tions by  identification  '  which  are  advanced 
in  *  Tent  Work  in  Palestine. '  It  must  be 
stated  that  many  of  these,  although  they  are 
probably  new  to  most  readers,  have  already 
appeared  in  the  author's  reports  which  from 
quarter  to  quarter  have  been  publbhed  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  so-called  tombs  of  Eleazar  and  Phin- 
eas, discovered  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  are  an 
instance  of  remarkable  imanimity  of  tradi- 
tion. They  stand,  with  the  tombs  of  Abis^ 
huah,  author  of  the  famous  roll,  and  Itha- 
mar,  in  the  village  of  ,Awertah,  in  the  Sa- 
maritan country.  The  tomb  of  Eleazar  is 
described  as  a  rude  modem  structure  of 
masonry,  eighteen  feet  long,  plastered  all 
over,  and  shaded  by  a  terebinth.  That  of 
Phineas  is  an  older  building.  They  are 
acknowledged  by  both  Samaritans  and 
Jews.  Tlus  fact  points  to  an  antiquity 
which  is  respectable  indeed.  It  means,  or 
would  seem  to  mean,  that  before  the  Cj4>' 
tivity  and  the  separation  of  the  Samaritans 
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this  site  was  looked  upon  as  the  burial-place 
of  Eleazar  and  Phineas.  In  the  same  way 
the  tomb  of  Joshua  is  placed,  both  by  Sa- 
maritans and  Jews,  at  the  village  of  Kefr 
H&ris.  The  modem  village  has  three  sacred 
places,  the  Neby  Nun,  the  Neby  Lusha,  and 
the  Neby  Kifl  (prophet  of  division  by  lot). 
The  names  of  the  first  and  second  suggest 
Nun  and  Joshua,  that  of  the  third  seems  to 
preserve  a  memory  of  the  division  of  the 
inheritance.     * 

Samaritans  and  Jews,  however,  agree  so 
seldom,  that  this  help  to  identification  is 
scantily  afforded.      More  depends  on  the 
name  and  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
distance  from  other  places  fixed  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt.     Thus,  to  take  an  instance, 
there    were  formerly  three    places   called 
Etam.     One   of  these,    discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  survey,  now  called  Aitun,  was 
in  the  south  country,  a  village  belonging  to 
Shimei  and  his  sons   (1    Chron.    iv.    32). 
The  second,  a  city  built  by  Rehoboam  (2 
Chron.  xi.  6),  near  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa, 
was  also  recognized  by  Lieutenant  Conder 
in  the  name  Ain  Atan  still  attached  to  a 
fountain  near  Solomon's  Pools.      Where, 
however,  was  the  third,  that  *  strong  rock, ' 
as  Josephus  calls  it,  on  whose  ^  top  '  dwelt 
Samson  ?  (Judges  xv.  8.)  Some  twelve  miles 
south-west  of  Jerusalem  is  a  village  in  the 
hills  called  Beit  Atab.     The  district  is  called 
Arkiib,  the  '  ridge,'  and  consists  of  a  long 
space  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  numerous  smaller  ridges  branching  off, 
and  two  important  valleys  to  the  north  and 
south,  the  former  the  valley  of  Sorek,  the 
latter  that  of  Elah.     The  valley  of  Sorek  is 
two  miles  west  of  Beit  Atab.     On  the  south 
is  Timnah,  where  Samson  slew  the  lion  ;  on 
the  north  are  the  little  mud  villages  of  Sura 
and  Eshua,  once  called  Zoreah  and  Eshtaol. 
Confused  traditions  of  Samson,  under  the 
names  of  Samit,  Shemsbun,  Sanasin,  Shem- 
sin,  and  Samat,  are  found  lingering  every- 
where in  this  district.     We  are,  indeed,  in 
Samson's  country.      Now,  as  Timnah  has 
clearly  become    Tibnah,   why    should  not 
Atab  be  the  corrupted  form  of  Etam  ?    Not 
only,  again,  does  its  situation  seem  to  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  narrative,  but  it  is 
itself  exactly  the  kind  of  place  we  might 
expect.     It  is  a  rock  or  knoll  of  limestone, 
without  a  handful  of  arable  soil,  standing 
above    deep    ravines    beside    three    small 
springs.     The     word    rendered     *  top ' — 
*'  Samson   dwelt  in   the  top   of    the   rock 
Etam  '  (Judges  xv.  8) — is  in  reality.  Lieu- 
tenant Conder  reminds  his  readers,  *  cleft, ' 
or  *  chasm. '     Exactly  the  expected  kind  of 
cleft  exists  here — a  long  narrow  cavern  such 
as  Samson  might  well  have   ^  gone  down 


into. '  It  bears  the  name  of  the  *  Cave  of 
Refuge,'  Has<lta — a  Hebrew  word  which 
has  no  meaning  at  all  in  Arabic.  It  is  250 
feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  five  to 
eiG:ht  feet  hi^ch  ;  its  south-west  end  is  under 
the  centre  ohhe  modem  village  ;  its  north- 
east  extremity,  where  there  is  a  rock-shaft 
ten  feet  deep  leading  down  from  the  surface 
of  the  hill,  is  within  sixty  yards  of  the  prin- 
cipal spring.  This  ingenious  and  remarkable 
identification,  which  seems  tolerably  certain 
of  general  acceptance,  is  an  excellent  exam-  . 
pie  of  the  way  in  which  the  survey  has 
helped  to  recover  the  topography  of  the 
Bible.  The  collection  of  names  and  of  tradi- 
tions belonging  to  the  spot  proves  that  we 
are  in  Samson's  country  ;  the  examination 
of  the  map  gives  the  dist^ices  and  positions 
of  places  requisite  for  comparison  ;  the  ob- 
servation of  the  exploring  ofiicer  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  rock  which  for  name,  appear- 
ance, and  surroundings,  seems  exactly  to 
correspond  with  the  missing  rock  of  Etam. 

Another  and  perhaps  a  more  interesting 
question  is  that  connected  with  the  scape- 
goat. According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
scapegoat  was  led  to  the  wilderness  and 
there  set  free.  But  on  one  occasion  the  an- 
imal i*eturned  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  omen 
was  thought  so  bad,  that  afterwards  it  was 
led  out  to  a  high  mountain  called  Sook,  and 
there  pushed  over  the  precipice  and  dashed 
to  pieces.  It  was  taken  out  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  To  evade,  therefore,  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  day's  journey,  a  tabernacle  was. 
erected  at  every  term  of  2,000  cubits,  in 
which  the  messenger  ate  and  drank,  after 
which  he  was  legally  enabled  to  travel  an- 
other stage.  Ten  such  tabernacles  were 
constructed  between  Sook  and  Jerusalem, 
and  the  distance  was  ninety  Ris,  or  about 
six  and  a  half  English  miles.  The  district 
was  called  Hidoodim,  and  the  high  moun- 
tain Sook,  the  first  meaning  sharp,  the  sec- 
ond narrow y  both  applying  well  to  the 
knife-edged  ridges  of  the  desert  and  hill. 
The  distance  of  ninety  Ris  brings  us  to  a 
great  hill  called  El  Mimt&r  :  beside  the 
ancient  road  from  Jerusalem  is  a  well  called 
Sdk,  while  in  the  name  Hadeid^n,  applied 
to  part  of  the  ridge,  we  may  recognize  the 
Hebrew  Hidoodim. 

Sometimes  the  name  assigned  by  the  na- 
tives is  a  misleading  one.  Thus,  with  re- 
gard to  Gilgal,  the  name  of  Jiljtilieh  was 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  exist,  but 
he  was  unable  to  fix  it.  Major  Warren 
was  shown  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  monas- 
tery which  he  was  told  stood  on  the  site  of 
Jiljtllieh.  Herr  Schokke,  a  German  trav- 
eller, found  a  mound  two  miles  south  of  the 
monastery  bearing  the  same  name.     It  is. 
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however,  a  mile  east  of  Jericho — '  in  the  east 
border  of  Jericho '  (Josh.  iv.  19).  Willi- 
bald,  in  a.d.  724,  places  Gilgal  two  miles 
cast  of  Jericho,  t.e.,  the  Jericho  of  his  time, 
which  corresponds  with  the  place.  The 
reason  why  two  places  bear  the  name  at 
this  day  is  ascertained  by  examining  Marino 
Sanuto's  mcdiceval  map.  Gilgal  there  ap- 
pears on  Major  Warren's  site.  It  was,  in 
fact,  simply  the  Crusader's  site. 

We  have  selected  Gilgal,  £tam,  and  the 
mountain  scapegoat  as  illustrations  of  the 
methods  and  the  difficulties  of  identifica- 
tion. We  cannot,  however,  forbear  from 
noticing  Lieutenant  Oonder's  conclusions  on 
those  places  which  are  connected  with  the 
itineraries  of  our  Lord.  Where  is  ^non  ? 
where  Capernaum,  Cana  of  Galilee,  Betha- 
bara  ?  A  confused  babble  of  controversial 
talk  is  the  reply.  Every  traveller  has  his 
solution.  As  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  the 
survey  has  not  solved  these  questions  ;  but 
it  Las  so  far  narrowed  the  bounds  of  contro- 
versy, that  it  has  given  us  an  exact  map, 
with  all  the  natural  features  of  the  country. 
As  that  map  is  still  in  the  hands  of  engrav- 
ers, we  can  only  listen  with  respect  to  the 
conclusions  of  the  man  who  drew  it.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  those  who  have  hitherto 
held  different  views  wil  be  immediately  con- 
verted to  those  of  Lieutenant  Conder. 
Excavation  alone,  for  instance,  can  decide 
for  us  the  site  of  Capernaum.  And  in 
what  follows,  it  must  be  understood  that 
*we  are  reproducing,  witkout  unnecessary 
comment,  Lieutenant  Conder' s  own  argu- 
ments. 

Among  the  sacred  places  round  the  Lake 
of  Galilee — the  tombs  of  Jethro  and  Habak- 
knk,  and  those  of  the  Rabbis  Akiba,  Meir, 
and  the  great  Maimonides — was  one  known 
to  the  Jews  of  the  fourteenth  centunr,  but 
now,  apparently,  quite  forgotten  and  lost — 
the  tomb  of  Nahum.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  stood  upon  the  site  of  Caphar 
Nahum,  the  village  of  Nahum,  sacred  to  so 
many  memories  of  our  Lord.  Could  the 
tomb  be  found,  then  the  village  would  be 
known,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  con- 
ditions required  by  history  were  satisfied. 

Two  places  have  been  proposed ;  they 
are  two  and  a  half  miles  apart ;  both  find 
advocates  for  topographical  reasons,  and  one 
in  addition  seems  to  preserve  the  ancient 
name.  The  one  is  Minieh,  the  other  Tell 
Hum,  which  means  black  mound.  Lieu- 
tenant Conder  points  out  that  the  loss  of 
the  important  radical  at  the  commencement 
of  the  name  Hum  is  unusual ;  that  the  site 
is  covered  with  black  basalt,  which  may 
give  it  its  name  ;  and  that  there  was  a  town 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  called   Caphar 


Ahim  of  which  Tell  Hum  mav  be  the  de- 
scendant.  He  then  proceeds  to  adduce  an 
entirely  new  argument  in  favour  of  Minieh. 
The  word  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
'  lot,'  or  '  chance.'  In  Aramaic  it  has  an 
identical  meaning.  The  Talmud  speaks  of 
the  Minai  or  Diviners,  among  whom  were 
included  the  early  Jewish  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  in  one  passage  a  certain  fac- 
tion called  Huta,  who  can  be  proved  to  be 
also  Minai,  are  defined  as  children  of  Ca- 
phar Nahum.  As  late  as  1334,  Isaac  Chelo 
was  shown  the  ruins  of  Caphar  Nahum  and 
the  tomb  of  Nahum,  where,  he  says,  *  for- 
merly dwelt  the  Minai.'  And  in  1616 
Quaresmius  speaks  of  Capernaum  as  shown 
at  a  place  called  Minieh. 

So  far,  this  is  quite  an  original  and  unex- 
pected argument.  That  which  follows  on 
the  fountain  of  Caphamaum  and  the  Carad- 
nus  is,  of  course,  one  which  has  been  used 
by  all  recent  writers  on  the  subject.  Lieu- 
tenant Conder  endeavours  to  show  that 
Minieh  is  favoured  [rather  than  Tell  Hum 
by  the  position  of  the  '  round  spring.'  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  author  candidly 
points  out,  if  a  continuous  chain  of  Jewish 
tradition  points  to  Minieh,  no  less  undoubt- 
ed is  the  continuity  of  Christian  tradition 
from  the  fourth  century  in  favour  of  Tell 
Hum.  The  question,  setting  aside  other  con- 
siderations, is  whether  Jewish  or  Christian 
tradition  is  to  be  accepted.  Jerome,  the 
earliest  Christian  authority,  may  be  shown 
to  be  wrong  in  other  cases  :  why  not  in 
this  ?  As  regards  the  proved  value  of 
Christian  tradition,  Lieutenant  Conder 
says  : — 

^  It  may  be  safely  said  that  Christian  tradi- 
tion, though  affording  often  valuable  indica- 
tions, cannot  be  taken  as  authoritative,  for  the 
chances  are  equal  that  it  is  correct  or  the  re- 
verse. When,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Temple, 
of  the  Place  of  Stoning,  of  Joseph's  Tomb, 
and  of  Jacob's  Well,  it  agrees  with  Jewish 
tradition,  the  sites  thus  preserved  invariably 
appear  to  be  authentic,  and  fulfil  the  re- 
quired indications  found  in  the  Bible ;  but 
when  these  two  traditions  are  discordant,  the 
Christian  ceases  to  be  of  much  value,  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  hand- 
ed down  unbroken,  by  an  indigenous  popu- 
lation which  was  never  driven  from  the  coun- 
try, must  take  precedence  of  the  foreign  ec- 
clesiastical traditions  of  comparatively  later 
times,  which  can  so  often  be  proved  self- 
inconsistent,  or  founded  on  a  fallacy  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  189,  190). 

Bethahara,  another  place  '  wanted '  in  our 
geography,  is  clidmed  by  Lieutenant  Conder 
as  a  discovery  of  the  survey.  His  case,  we 
consider,  is  well  made  out.  Suppose,  he 
says,  that  in  England  we  wanted  to  discover 
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an  ancient  site,  and  knew  the  district  in 
which  it  should  occur,  we  should  be  satis- 
fied if  we  found  the  name  applying  to  one 
place,  and  one  only,  in  the  district.  Now 
there  are  forty  fords  across  the  Jordan  : 
one,  and  only  one,  is  called  Abara,  which 
means  a  ^  passage,  *  or  ^  ferry. '  The  name 
being  found,  is  the  position  suitable  ? 
Christian  tradition  points  to  the  fords  of 
Jericho  as  the  place  of  baptism  by  St.  John. 
Critics  hostile  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  have 
taken  the  passage,  '  The  third  day  there 
was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee, '  and  sup- 
posing the  traditional  site  to  be  true,  have 
argued  the  impossibility  that  in  one  day  our 
Lord  should  have  travelled  over  eighty  miles. 
Xow  the  ford  at  Abarah  is  only  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Kefr  Kenna.  There  is  an- 
other point.  Origen  found  two  readings  in 
the  text,  Bethabara  and  Bethany.  It  has 
been  argued  by  the  author  of  '  Supernatural 
Religion  '  that  the  Evangelist  confused  Beth- 
any beyond  Jordan  with  Bethany  near  Jeru- 
salem. This  is  quite  gratuitous,  because 
Bathania,  meaning  *  soft  soil, '  was  the  well- 
known  form  used  in  the  time  of  Christ  of 
the  old  name  Bashan,  which  district  was  in 
Peraea,  in  the  country  beyond  Jordan.  *  If 
Bethabara,  then,'  writes  Lieutenant  Con- 
der,  *  be  a  true  reading,  the  place  should  be 
sought  in  Bethania,  and  the  ford  should  lead 
over  to  Bashan.  This  strengthens  the  case 
for  the  Abarah  ford,  which  is  near  the  hills 
of  Bashan,  whereas  the  Jericho  fords  are  far 
away,  leading  to  Gilead  and  Moab. ' 

A  site  whose  interest  equals  that  of  Betha- 
bara is  that  of  ^non,  which  Lieutenant 
Conder  places  at  the  head  of  the  great 
F&r'ah  valley,  the  open  highway  from  the 
Damieh  ford  of  Jordan  to  Shechem.  It 
was  up  this  valley  that  Jacob  drove  his 
flocks  and  herds  from  Succoth  to  Shalem, 
near  Shechem.  It  was  along  the  banks  of 
its  stream  that  the  ^  garments  and  vessels ' 
of  the  hosts  of  Benhadad  were  strewn  as 
far  as  Jordan.  It  was  here  also  that  the 
Israelites,  returning  from  captivity  ^accord- 
ing to  the  Samaritans),  were  purifiea  before 
going  up  to  Gerizim  to  build  the  Temple. 
Here,  as  Lieutenant  Conder  thinks,  John 
was  baptizing  ^  near  to  Salim,'  because  there 
was  much  water  there.  The  name  ^non 
remains  in  that  of  Ainiin  (springs),  and  close 
by  is  Salem.  Now  there  are  many  Salems  in 
the  country,  but  none  near  an  ^non  except 
this.  There  is  one  other  Ainiin,  but  no 
Salem  is  near  it.  As  for  the  springs,  they 
gush  out  with  a  copiousness  which  affords  a 
perennial  stream,  so  that  there  is  abundant 
water.  The  valley  is  also  open,  so  as  to  al- 
low space  for  a  multitude.  If  it  be  object- 
ed that  ^non  should  be  sought  near  the 


desert  of  Judah,  whore  John  first  preached, 
it  may  be  replied  that  Bethabara,  where  also 
he  baptized,  was  higher  up  the  Jordan  than 
even  this  site  of  ^non,  and  that  ^  he  came 
into  all  the  country  about  Jordan. ' 

As  regards  Cana  of  Galilee,  differently  as- 
signed to  Khurbet  Kanah  and  Kefr  Kenna, 
Lieutenant  Conder,  so  far  from  clearing  up 
the  difficulties,  contributes  to  uncertainty 
by  adding  a  third  competitor.  Khurbet  Ka- 
nah, he  says,  approaches  nearest  in  name, 
Kefr  Kenna  in  position.  Khurbet  Kanah 
was  the  Cana  of  the  Crusaders,  a  fact  in 
itself  of  very  little  importance.  Kefr  Kenna 
is  on  the  road  to  Tiberias,  while  Khurbet 
Kanah  is  quite  out  of  any  line  of  travel. 
And  an  old  ruin  called  Kenna  was  found  by 
the  survey  close  to  Kefr  Kenna.  Let  those 
who  will,  however,  dispute  about  the  two. 
Lieutenant  Conder  found,  a  mUe  and  a 
half  north-east  of  Nazareth,  on  the  main 
road  leading  to  Tabor,  a  fine  spring  ca}led 
'  Ain  Kanah,  '  spelt  as  the  Greek  leads  us  to 
suppose  the  Hebrew  form  of  Cana  must 
have  been  ;'  and  he  thinks  that  this  third 
site  may  well  rank  with  either  of  the  others. 
It  is  a  suggestion  which  we  receive  and  note, 
but  refrain  from  considering  until  we  have 
before  us  the  map  and  memoir. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  New  Testament 
sites  are  concerned,  we  have  Bethabara 
fixed  on  the  Jordan  some  fifteen  miles  south 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  Capernaum,  at  Min- 
ieh  ;  JEnon,  at  the  head  of  the  AVady 
F&r'ah  ;  and  Cana  a  mile  and  a  half  north- 
east of  Nazareth.  If  these  conclusions  be 
accepted  there  will  be  no  inconsiderable  al- 
teration in  the  ordinary  school  map  of  Pal- 
estine. But  without  map  and  memoirs  we 
cannot  do  more  than  record  them  as  Lieu- 
tenant Conder' s  own  conclusions. 

We  must  not  linger  over  the  interesting 
subject  of  identification.  There  are  in  all, 
as  has  been  said,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  proposed.  Among  the  more  important 
are  Megiddo,  fixed  not  at  Lejjun,  as  Dr. 
Robinson  supposed,  but  at  Mujeddah,  four- 
teen miles  away  (but  see  Judges  v.  19),  the 
Levitical  city  of  Debir  ;  the  spring  of  Harod, 
where  Gideon  divided  his  troops — ^this  is 
recognized  by  Lieutenant  Conder  in  a  large 
spring  w^hose  position  seems  entirely  suitable, 
called  the  *  Fountain  of  the  Two  Troops  ;  * 
Hazor,  Gomorrah,  Kirjath-jearim,  Hareth, 
the  hill  of  Hachilah,  and  Timnath  Heres. 
As  we  said  above,  we  wait  for  the  memoir 
and  the  map  before  discussing  these  pro- 
posals.* Lieutenant  Conder  has  as  yet  this 
great  advantage  over  his  hearers,  in  being 
the  only  man  who  knows  the  map,  and  prob- 
ably the  only  man  who  has  read  the  memoirH. 
We  promise  him  plenty  of  criticism  as  soon 
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as  the  publication  of  both  has  deprived  him 
of  that  advantage.  At  present  we  have  been 
chiefly  careful  to  present  his  arguments  fair- 
ly and  almost  in  his  own  words,  with  every 
hope  that  the  result  will  justify  his  conclu- 
sions. 

As  to  the  second  of  our  points,  the  eluci- 
dation of  Scripture  narrative,  it  in  one  which 
requires  no  words.  Nothing  will  better 
show  what  the  survey  will  do  for  the  Book 
than  to  quote  lieutenant  Conder's  account 
of  the  v^ey  of  Michmash. 

The  site  of  the  Philistine  camp  at  Mich- 
mash, which  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer 
attacked,  is  very  minutely  described  by  Jo- 
sephus.  It  was,  he  says,  a  precipice  with 
three  tops,  ending  in  a  long  sharp  tongue  and 
protected  by  surrounding  clifb.  Exactly 
such  a  natural  fortress  exists  immediately  east 
of  the  village  of  Michmash,  and  it  is  still  call- 
ed *  the  fort '  by  the  peasantry.  It  is  a  ridge 
rising  in  three  round^  knolls  above  a  perpen- 
dicular crag,  ending  in  a  narrow  tongue  to  the 
east,  with  clifb  below,  and  having  an  open 
valley  behind  it,  and  a  saddle  towards  the 
west,  on  which  Michmash  itself  is  situate. 

Opposite  this  fortress,  on  the  south,  there 
is  a  ^rag  of  equal  height,  and  seemingly  im- 

?assable.  Thus  the  description  of  the  Old 
'estament  is  fully  borne  out— ^  a  sharp  rock 
on  one  side,  and  a  sharp  rock  on  the  other ' 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  4). 

The  southern  cliff,  as  we  have  noticed 
above,  was  called  Bench,  or  *  the  acacia,'  and 
the  same  name  stiU  applies  to  the  modem  val- 
ley, due  to  the  acacia  trees  which  dot  its 
course.  The  northern  clifE  was  named  Bozez, 
or  ^  shining, '  and  the  true  explanation  of  this 
name  only  presents  itself  on  the  spot. 

The  great  vaUey  runs  nearly  due  east,  and 
thus  the  southern  cliff  is  almost  entirely  in 
shade  during  the  day.  The  contrast  is  sur- 
prising and  picturesque  between  the  dark 
cool  colour  of  the  south  side  and  the  ruddy 
or  tawny  tints  of  the  northern  clifE,  crowned 
with  the  gleaming  white  of  the  upper  chalky 
strata.  The  picture  is  unchangea  since  the 
days  when  Jonathan  looked  over  to  the  white 
camping  ground  of  the  Philistines,  and  Bozez 
must  then  have  shone  as  brightly  as  it  does 
now,  in  the  full  light  of  an  Eastern  sun.  .  .  . 

Though  we  got  down  Seneh,  we  did  not  at- 
tempt to  climb  up  Bozez.  That  rock  was  not 
on  our  line  of  march,  which  was  directed  east 
of  the  Philistine  camp.  Horses  could  scarcely 
find  a  footing  anywhere  on  the  sides  of  the 
northern  precipice,  but  judging  from  the  de- 
scent, it  seems  jiossible  that  Jonathan,  with 
immense  labour,  could  have  '  climbed  up 
upon  his  feet,  and  his  armour-bearer  after 
hmi '  (1  Sam.  xiv.  13).  That  a  man  exhaust- 
ed by  such  an  effort  could  have  fought  suc- 
cessfully on  arriving  at  the  top,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a  sudden 
panic  among  the  Philistmes,  when  they  found 
the  enemy  actually  within  their  apparently 
impregnable  fortress. 


The  watchmen  of  Saul  in  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin must  have  seen  clearly,  across  the 
chasm,  the  extraordinary  conflict  of  two  men 
against  a  host,  as  the  *  multitude  melted 
away,  and  they  went  on  beating  down  one  an- 
other.' The  noise  in  the  host  was  also,  no 
doubt,  clearly  heard  at  the  distance  of  only 
two  miles,  and  the  army  would  have  crossed 
the  passage  with  comparatively  little  difllculty 
by  the  narrow  path  which  leads  down  direct 
from  Geba  to  Michmash,  west  of  the  Philis- 
tine camp.  Thence  the  pursuit  was  towards 
Bethel,  across  the  watershed,  and  headlong 
down  the  steep  descent  of  Aijalon — ^that  same 
pass  where  the  first  great  victory  of  Joshua 
had  been  gained,  and  where  the  valiant  Ju- 
das was  once  more  in  later  times  to  drive 
back  the  enemies  of  Israel  to  the  plains  (vol. 
iL  pp.  112-115). 

We  come  next  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms   of   the    nations.     Here,    Lieutenant 
Conder  has  made  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of    Palestine.     In 
fact,  his  book  would   have  been  valuable 
had  it  contained  nothing  but  the  ch^ters 
on  the  Fellahin  and  Bedawin.     Four  years' 
residence  among  a  people,  he  modestly  says, 
was  not  long  enough  for  him  to  acquire 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  charac- 
ter and  customs  as  to  enable  him  to  rival 
Lane's  description  of  Egypt.     That  is  true  ; 
still,  the  work  of  the  survey  afforded  ex- 
ceptional advantage  in  this  respect.     It  lay 
almost    entirely  among    the  villagers   and 
peasantry,    and     Lieutenant    Conder    was 
brought  into  communication  with  the  peo- 
ple as  no  ordinary  traveller  would  be.     At 
all  events,  we  are  furnished  with  an  excel- 
lent general  sketch  of  the  people,  which  we 
do  not  expect  to  see  superseded  until  a  Lane 
shall  arise  for  Syria.     And  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  likely  event. 

The  People  are  remarkable  for  many  vir- 
tues. They  are  patient,  sober,  good-natur- 
ed, and  kind  to  animals  ;  they  are  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  one 
personal  Grod ;  they  possess  great  personal 
courage  ;  they  are  docile,  dignified,  and 
courteous,  wherever  they  have  not  been 
spoiled  by  travellers.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  immoral  and  unclean  ;  their  talk  is 
of  nothing  but  money  ;  they  are,  one  and 
all,  shameless  liars  ;  ^ey  boast  of  their  ly- 
ing ;  they  say  that  '  a  lie  is  the  salt  of  a 
man  ;'  a  successful  Uar  is  spoken  of  as  a 
very  clever  man,  and  nothing  is  so  generally 
respected  as  the  power  of  cheating.  They 
are,  besides,  inordinately  vain,  holding 
themselves  to  be  far  more  clever  than  the 
Franks,  who  have  acquired,  they  believe, 
their  marvellous  power  by  magic.  They  are 
totally  uneducated ;  spirituiu  pride  is  as 
remarkable  among  the  Moslems  of  the  vil- 
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lages  as  among  the  Rabbis,  and  they  are 
without  the  least  sense  of  humoar. 

As  regards  their  origin,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed that  they  speak  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  in 
which,  however,  all  the  old  Hebrew  words 
used  in  the  Bible  to  express  such  natural 
features  as  rocks,  torrents,  pools,  springs, 
(fee,  are  still  in  use,  quite  unchanged.  In 
short,  Lieutenant  Conder  says  positively  that 
if  we  may  judge  the  origin  of  any  people  by 
language,  then  the  descent  of  the  Fellahin 
from  some  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine is  certain.  He  sees  in  them,  in  fact, 
the  lineal  descendants  of  that  pre-Israelite 
population  which  was  never  wholly  rooted 
*out.  This  is  an  idea  which  has  already  been 
advanced  by  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  in  a 
paper  called  *  The  Arabs  of  Palestine, '  pub- 
lished first  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine.' 

Their  religion  ts  professedly  Mohammed- 
an, yet  you  may  live  for  months  in  the 
country  without  seeing  a  mosque,  or  hearing 
the  call  to  prayer.  In  place  of  the  mosque 
is  the  Mukltm,  or  high  place.  It  consists 
of  a  little  building  of  modem  masonry,  some 
ten  feet  square,  with  a  round  dome  careful- 
ly whitewashed,  and  a  Mihrab  or  praying- 
place  on  the  south  wall.  The  Muk&m  rep- 
resents the  real  religion  of  the  peasant ;  it 
is  sacred  ;  it  serves  as  a  depository  of  vsJu- 
able  articles  which  no  one  would  steal  from 
its  revered  protection  ;  it  is  guarded  by 
the  civil  sheikh  of  the  village,  or  by  a  der- 
wish  ;  votive  offerings  are  made  to  the 
saint ;  sacrifices  are  offered  and  processions 
made  to  the  shrine  ;  the  trees  round  the 
spot  are  sacred.  The  shrines  are  often  sa- 
cred to  Christian  saints,  such  as  Bulus,  Bu- 
drus,  or  Metta — Paul,  Peter,  or  Matthew. 
There  are  oUiers  sacred  to  the  Patriarchs^ 
to  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  even  Seth  ;  and 
there  are  others  again  sacred  to  well- 
known  historical  characters,  such  as  the 
companions  of  the  Prophet ;  in  fact,  the 
Muk4ms  are  catholic  in  their  comprehen- 
sive embrace. 

Next  to  the  Muk&ms  must  be  noted  the 
Derwishes.  These  are  privileged  persons  ; 
some  of  them  are  mad,  some  are  fanatics, 
some  are  rogues.  They  charm  snakes ; 
they  eat  scoipions  ;  they  stick  swords  into 
their  cheeks  ;  they  go  about  begging  and 
performing  tricks,  preceded  by  banner- 
bearers,  being  held  in  especial  reverence  by 
the  people,  who  regard  them  as  possessing 
supernatural  powers. 

The  superstitious  terrors  of  the  natives 
have  created  a  whole  mythology  of  mysteri- 
ous beings.  There  are  evil  spirits — the  Jan, 
whose  body  is  the  tall  pillar  of  the  whirl- 
wind ;  the  Afrtt,  who  is  a  gho^,  pure  and 
simple  ;  the  Ghoul,  who  feeds  on  the  dead 
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in  the  cemetery  ;  the  Ker&d,  a  goblin  sprite; 
and  Shait^n  or  Satan,  a  name  often  applied 
to  human  beings  of  an  evil  disposition.   ' 

They  hold  sacred  certain  trees,  which 
they  cover  with  rags.  They  wear  one  long 
tuft  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  shaven  head, 
by  which  the  angel  Gabriel  will  bear  them 
to  heaven  ;  and  they  rigidly  observe  the 
fast  of  Ramad&n  and  the  feast  of  Bairam. 

So  much  for  th^ir  religion.  As  regards 
their  habits,  they  live  in  villages,  whose 
population  ranges  from  forty  to  a  thousand. 
If  the  traveller  asks  one  of  the  women  for 
the   sheikh,    he   receives  the   old  answer, 

*  Behold,  he  is  before  you  '  (1  Sam.  ix.  12). 
On  entering  the  village  the  Ghtifr  or  *  watch- 
man '  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24)  is  next  met.  Their 
food  consists  of  unleavened  bread  dipped 
in  oil,  rice,  olives,  grape  treacle,  clarified 
butter,  eggs,  gourds,  melons,  and  mallows. 
As  for  their  dress,  the  shirt,  confined  by  a 
broad  leathern  belt  (Matt.  iii.  4),  reaches  to 
the  ankles,  but  is  girded  up  (1  Kings  xviii. 
46)  before  a  journey.  The  women  of  Sa- 
maria wear  a  sort  of  bonne.t  with  a  horse- 
shoe shape  in  front,  and  in  the  front  are ' 
some  silver  coins  lapping  over  one  another, 
and  making  a  crescent-shaped  tire  round  the 
forehead  and  down  to  the  ears.     These  are 

*  the  round  tires  like  the  moon '  of  Isaiah 
iii.  18.  The  children  are  grave,  and  play 
at  no  games. 

Many  of  their  agricultural  terms  and  hab- 
its remind  one  of  Jewish  customs.  They 
still  use  the  Hebrew  word  Tahum  (Num. 
XXXV.)  to  mark  their  boundaries  ;  they  still 
irrigate  their  gardens  by  means  of  small 
ditches  trodden  by  the  foot  (Deut.  xi. 
10)  ;  they  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass 
(Deut.  xxii.  10);  they  leave  the  corners  of 
the  field  unreaped,  for  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  and  they  leave  a  bunch  of .  wheat 
upon  the  ground  to  be  gleaned  by  the 
poor  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10).  These  gleanings  are 
threshed  by  the  women  separately  (Ruth.  ii. 
15-17).  The  threshing-floor  is  a  broad  flat 
space,  generally  high,  and  always  where 
there  is  most  wind  :  they  use  a  rude  instru- 
ment for  threshing,  which  reminds  one  of 
that  mentioned  in  Isaiah  (xh.  15)  as  *  having 
teeth. '  It  has  the  same  name  as  the  He- 
brew. In  some  cases  muzzled  oxen  are  usedl 
(Deut.  xxv.  4).  The  sheepcotes  are  gener- 
ally caves  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3).  Every  a«t  of 
their  lives,  all  their  ordinary  expressions, 
seem  an  echo  of  the  Bible.  Their  common- 
est oath  is,  '  As  the  Lord  liveth..''  The 
stranger  is  *  my  father '  or  *  my  brother, ' 
and  he  is  saluted  with  the  words^  *  Peace 
be  with  thee. ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lieutenant  Gonder 
has  opened  up  a  subject  whiclvwith  the  ex- 
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ception  of  M.  Clermont  Ganneaa's  paper, 
already  referred  to,  is  absolutely  new. 
Among  the  objects  named  in  the  ori^al 
prospectus  of  the  Palestine  Fund  was  the 
collection  of  all  the  traditions,  customs, 
&c.f  of  the  natives.  To  this  object  the 
chapters  on  the  Fellahin  and  Bed4win  in 
*  Tent  Work  in  Palestine  '  are  a  rich  and 
valuable  contribution.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
only  notes,  but  they  are  like  the  stones  in  a 
geologist's  bag — ^they  teach  and  suggest. 
We  now  know  what  has  been  already  guess- 
ed, that  in  the  changeless  East  the  sons  of 
the  soil  live  as  their  remote  ancestors  lived, 
follow  the  same  customs,  believQ  the  same 
superstitions,  think  the  same  thoughts,  and 
worship  with  the  same  religion.  Their 
language  is  like  the  language  of  the  Bible  ; 
their  customs  are  like  t£ose  which  were  or- 
dered or  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  law  ; 
they  are  in  all  essentiids  such  as  their  fore- 
fathers were  before  the  conquering  army  of 
Joshua  rolled  up  from  the  wave  of  Jordan. 

Beside  them,  but  not  of  them,  are  the 
Bed&win.  It  is  from  their  customs  that  we 
learn  what  was  the  manner  of  life  among  the 
Patriarchs.  The  only  change  seems  to  be 
that  for  the  bow,  javelin,  buckler,  and 
shield,  the  Arabs  carry  a  gun.  The  helmet 
and  coat  of  mail  are  still  worn  by  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Jordan.  And,  to  note  another 
innovation,  they  have  taken  to  tobacco,  and 
smoke  cigarettes.  Perhaps,  too,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  it  was  not,  as  now,  gen- 
erally believed  that  hidden  treasure  exists  in 
certain  places,  which  can  only  be  found  by 
incantations,  and  that  the  desert  was  origi- 
nally cultivated  and  full  of  water. . 

The  fourth  method  of  illustration  is  by 
way  of  ancient  monuments.  Ilere,  indeed, 
Palestine  has  always  failed  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
plorer. If  it  were  the  purpose  of  the  Socie- 
ty to  find  things  to  rival  Cesnola'  and 
Hchliemann,  to  search  for  more  Moabite 
stones,  then  should  we  confess  tLit  the 
coDomittee  had  q>ent  their  labour  in  vain. 
For  of  ancient  monuments,  t.e.,  Jewish  or 
Uerodian,  there  are  few,  and  those  few 
have  been  already  described.  The  remains 
at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  the  T\liite  Syna- 
gogue of  Tell  Hum,  and  most  of  the  other 
synagogues  about  Galilee,  were  described  by 
Major  \Vilson  before  the  survey  was  com- 
menced. And  the  most  interesting  '  finds,' 
the  Head  of  Hadrian,  the  Vase  of  Besetha, 
the  Inscribed  Stone  from  the  Temple,  the 
^  boundaries'  of  Geier — ^these  things  were 
obtained  by  tlie  mam  keureu$e  of  M.  Cler- 
mont Ganneau.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  the 
business  of  the  officers  of  the  survey  to  find 
antieat^  and  we  cannot  blame  them  because 
Jewish  buildings  do  not  exist.     How,  in- 


deed,   could    they    exist  ?      How    should 

•  

one  stone  be  left  upon  another  \  The  wars 
under  Vespasian  were  followed  by  the  wars 
under  Hadrian.  When  the  Christian  became 
dominant  the  country  was  turned  into  one 
great  monastery,  a  collection  of  countless 
churches,  convents,  and  hermitages,  to  con- 
struct which  the  older  buildings  were 
ruthlessly  pulled  down.  Chosroes  destroyed 
this  nest  of  monks  ;  the  Saracens  did  not 
destroy,  but  they  neglected  ;  the  Crusaders 
wanted  stones  for  their  castles,  and  took 
them  ;  the  Turks  have  succeeded  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  work  of  destruction  by  neglect 
So  that  though  here  and  there,  as  at  Csssa- 
rea,  may  be  found  traces  of  older  masoniy,* 
there  is  nothing  to  show  what  were  the 
splendours  of  Israelite  architecture.  Ahab's 
palace  at  Jezreel  is  a  great  mound,  and  all 
its  splendid  past  has  absolutely  vanished  ; 
Herod's  palace  of  Herodium  is  entirely 
gone.  The  Jewish  buildings  have  disap- 
peared off  the  face  of  the  land  as  much  as 
the  walls,  the  baths,  the  theatres,  of  Roman 
Britain.  It  is  from  the  great  wall  of  %  the 
Haram  in  Jerusalem,  or  that  of  Hebron, 
that  we  can  see  in  part  how  they  used  to 
build. 

There  remains  one  last  point,  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  the  people.  We  iiave 
seen  how  th*e  Fellahin  preserve  their  ancient 
customs,  and  how  by  the  study  of  .these  a 
great  quantity  of  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
our  reading.  In  addition  to  these  customs, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  hiMory 
of  the  past  survives  in  queer,  distorted  le- 
gends, which  mix  up  together  All,  Joshua, 
Omar,  Samson,  Moses,  Baldwin,  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  Evangelists,  in  wild  incongruity. 
It  seems  to  us,  from  the  examples  given  by 
Lieutenant  Conder  and  others,  which  were 
collected  by  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  and 
published  in  1874-T5  by  the  Palestine  Fund, 
that  these  l^ends  are  not  likely  to  prove  of 
real  value.  They  show  one  thing,  however 
— if  that  requires  any  showing — the  rtality 
of  events  whose  memory  survives,  after  so 
many  ages,  among  a  people  without  educa- 
tion or  letters,  to  wnom  no  one  has  told 
I  them  or  read  them  out  of  a  book.  Take, 
I  for  instance,  the  following : — 

The  Bediwin  of  the  district  have  a  well- 
known  tradition  regarding  the  site  of  Jiljii- 
I  Heh.     Over  the  coffee  and  pipes  in  the  even- 
;  ing,  after  the  day*s  work  was  done,  they  re- 
lated it  to  us.      Bjthe  old  tamarisk  once 
'  stood  the  City  of  Bnss,  which  was  inhabited 
I  by  Pagans.     When  Mohammed's  creed  bcgma 
i  to  spread,  Aly,  his  son-in-law,  '  the  lion  of 
Qod,*  arrived  at  the  city,  and  rode  sercn 
times  round  it  on  his  horse  Maim&n.     The 
brazen  walls    fell   down,   destroyed  by  his 
breath,  and  the  Pagans  fled,  porsocd  by  th<* 
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Faithful  towards  Kuruntul ;  but  the  day 
drew  to  a  close,  and  darkness  threatened  to 
shield  the  infidels.  Then  Aly,  standing  on  the 
hill  which  lies  due  east  of  the  Kuruntul  crag, 
called  out  to  the  sun,  *  Come  back,  O  blessed 
one  1 '  And  the  sun  returned  in  heaven,  so 
that  the  hill  has  ever  since  been  called  the 
'  Kidge  of  the  Return.'  Here  stands  the  Mu- 
k&m,  or  sacred  station  of  Aly,  and  here  also 
is  the  place  where  Belftl  ibn  Rub&h,  the  Mue- 
dhen  of  the  Prophet,  called  the  Faithful  to 
prayer  after  the  victory. 

Such  is  the  legend.  In  it  we  see  mixed  up 
and  assigned  to  the  Im&m  Aly  ibn  Abu  T&leb, 
and  to  Bel&l  ibn  Rub&h,  two  episodes  of  the 
life  of  Joshua — ^the  fall  of  Jericho  and  the 
battle  of  Aijalon  (vol.  ii.  p.  11). 

On  this  subject  Lieutenant  Conder  can 
only  be  said  to  have  broken  ground.  When 
the  survey  can  be  followed  by  explorers  who 
have  no  map  to  make,  more  will  probably 
be  done  in  this  attractive  field,  in  which 
Lieutenant  Conder  has  been  the  pioneer. 

We  have  now  considered  successively  the 
various  modes  of  biblical  illustration  for 
which  we  look  in  the  survey  of  Palestine. 
We  have  seen,  judging  from  this  volume 
alone,  and  without  reference  to  the  memoirs 
and  plans  which  will  accompany  the  map, 
that  it  has  been  unexpectedly  productive, 
thanks  to  the  sagacity  of  the  commanding 
oflBcer,  in  identifications,  some  of  them — 
such  as  Megiddo,  Bethabara,  Gilgal,  and 
Debir — of  very  great  importance  to  biblical 
geography,  if  they  become  accepted  ;  that 
it  will  enable  us  to  follow  the  history  of  the 
Bible,  map  in  hand,  with  certainty  of  a 
better  understanding,  because  even  if  a  name 
be  lost,  the  district  is  now  known  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  ascertained  ;  that  in 
the  manners,  language,  and  customs  of  the 
people  we  have  open  to  us  an  extraor/linarily 
rich  field  of  investigation  ;  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  architecture  and  archaeology  the 
opinion  of  previous  travellers  has  been  fully 
confirmed,  namely,  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  above  the  surface.  Further  research 
in  Western  Palestine  must  be  conducted 
with  the  spade  ;  excavation  is  the  magic 
rite  which  will  restore  the  buried  treasures. 
Lastly,  we  know  what  to  expect  from  the 
legends  and  traditions  of  the  people. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  outside 
those  to  which  we  have  specially  called  at- 
tention to  which  we  would  briefly  refer. 

The  first  is  the  origin  of  the  Samari- 
tans. They  are,  say  the  Rabbis,  Cuthim, 
strangers  from  Cutha  beyond  Jordan — ^the 
place  is  unknown — settlers  who  replaced  the 
Israelites  led  away  by  Saigon.  They  are, 
say  the  Samaritans  themselves,  the  descend- 
ants of  those  Israelites  who  were  left  be- 
hind when  Saigon  carried  away  all  the  most 


important  and  a  host  of  minor  captives.  It 
is  quite  certain,  from  2  Chron.  xxx.  18, 
that  some  were  left  behind,  and  worship- 
pers from  Shechem  came  to  Jerusalem  after 
its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xli. 
5).  Again,  they  bear  a  strikingly  close 
family  resemblance  to  the  Jews.  Lieutenant 
Conder  says  : — 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  Cuthim  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Semitic,  but  so  are  the  Syr- 
ians and  Bedftwin,  yet  they  are  not  at  all  like 
the  Jews.  The  Samaritans  arc  a  very  pure 
stock  ;  the  beauty  of  their  priestly  family  is 
remarkable ;  the  aquiline  nose,  the  lustrous 
brown  eyes,  the  thick  imder  lip,  the  crisp 
hair,  the  peach-like  down  of  the  complexion, 
are  features  pre-enunently  Jewish.  The  lean 
and  weedy  f^ure  is  again  peculiar  also  to  the 
Palestinian  Jews,  and  contrasts  forcibly  with 
the  obesity  of  the  Turks  and  the  sturdiness 
of  the  peasantry.  For  hundreds  of  years  the 
Jews  have  kept  their  race  pure,  and  so  have 
the  Samaritans.  Since  the  time  of  Christ  at 
least  Jews  and  Samaritans  have  probably  never 
intermarried,  yet  we  find  them  now  closely 
alike  in  their  characteristic  physiognomy 
(vol.  L  p.  36). 

In  the  second  place,  the  Samaritans  pre- 
serve an  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Jew- 
ish text,  written  in  a  character  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  original  copies  were 
taken  before  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  the 
Syrian  character  came  into  use.  Thirdly, 
their  religion  is  essentially  Jewish  of  the 
most  ancient  type.  It  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Sadducean  sect.  As  they 
find  no  word  of  the  resurrection  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  they  refuse  to  believe  it.  They 
celebrate  their  ceremonies  with  a  strict  ad- 
hesion to  the  ancient  ritual.  They  are  free 
from  rabbinical  subtleties.  At  the  same  time, 
their  character  has  been  for  good  and  evil 
exactly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Jews.  They 
have  been  as  indomitable,  as  fierce  in  hatred, 
as  conservative.  They  have  answered  ha- 
tred with  hatred,  calumny  with  calumny, 
treachery  with  treachery.  Lieutenant 
Conder  claims  for  these  people— it  is  well 
for  them  that  in  their  declining  days  they 
should  find  an  advocate — ^that  they  are  what 
they  represent  themselves  to  be,  the  descend- 
ants, pure  in  blood,  of  the  Israelites  who 
were  left  behind.  They  are  those  men  of 
Ephraim  *  who  had  not  cleansed  themselves, 
yet  ate  the  passover  otherwise  than  it  was 
written.'  They  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  travellers  and  scholars  since  the  year  a.d. 
1616,  when  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Roll 
of  the  Law  was  obtained  by  Pietro  della 
Valle.  Probably  in  another  hundred  years 
they  will  have  vanished  entirely.  At  pres- 
ent they  consist  of  only  130  souls,  who 
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wait  in  sadness  for  the  arrival  of  the  Prophet 
and  Messiah. 

Jerasalem  did  not  form  part  of  the  survey. 
It  had  already  been  surveyed  by  Major 
Wilson,  at  the  joint  charges  of  Lady  Bur- 
dctt  Goutts  and  himself,  in  1865.  But  it 
was  not  likely  that  after  his  many  visits  to 
Jerusalem  Lieutenant  Conder  should  not 
have  found  something  to  say  on  the  to- 
pography of  the  Holy  City.  In  fact  he  was 
always,  while  on  the  spot  and  at  every  lei- 
sure moment,  at  work  on  the  problem.  He 
atates  his  conclusions  with  much  modesty, 
and  with  an  entire  freedom  from  that  contro- 
versial odium  which  has  so  greatly  figured 
in  the  discussion. 

We  had  proposed  to  consider  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  *  Temples  of  Jerusalem '  side  by  side 
with  these  conclusions.  It  is  now  more 
than  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Fergusson's  first 
book  on  Jerusalem  startled  the  world. 
During  all  that  time  scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  without  the  appearance  of  some  book 
which  has  brought  fresh  fuel  to  the  contro- 
versy. The  excavations  of  Captain  Warren 
altered  the  ground  of  discussion  and  narrow- 
ed the  area,  but  they  did  not  settle  the 
question.  One  after  the  other  Mr.  Fei^us- 
son's  critics  have  to  their  own  satisfaction 
entirely  overthrown  him.  He  has  been 
assailed  with  architectural,  historical,  tradi- 
tional weapons.  From  time  to  time  he  has 
made  short  and  angry  reply.  This  showed 
that  he  did  not  accept  defeat.  Now  he  re- 
appears with  a  larger  and  more  elaborate 
volume,  and  restates  his  case.  As  regards 
his  topographical  alignment,  he  adduces  little 
or  no  new  reasoning.  He  simply  restates 
his  case.  Not  one  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  Mr.  Feigusson's  theory  is  beset  have 
been  fairly  met,  though  they  were  fully 
stated  by  Professor  Willis  and  others  when 
that  theory  was  first  advanced.  No  addi- 
tional evidence  has  been  adduced  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  case  has  been  elaborately  explained 
time  after  time.  We  have  a  great  architec- 
tural authority  stating  positively  that  a  cer- 
tain building  belongs  to  the  period  of  Con- 
stantino, and  can  belong  to  no  other ;  that  it 
is  therefore  Constantine's  Basilica  ;  that  it 
is  therefore  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre  ;  that 
the  Temple,  therefore,  must  be  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Haram  area.  Each  one 
of  these  conclusions  rests  on  a  whole  set  of 
assumptions.  Thus,  to  take  the  third,  why 
aliould  people  in  Jerusalem  have  known  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  better  in  the 
fourth  century  than  in  the  nineteenth,  when 
it  seems  clear  that  they  had  lost  it  in  the 
third  ?  This  fact  is  shown  from  the  state- 
ment that  when  pilgrimages  began  it  was.  to 


the  place  of  the  Ascension  that  strangers 
went,  not  to  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

We  are,  however,  concerned  with  Lieu- 
tenant Conder  rather  than  with  Mr.  Fergus- 
son.  On  this  occasion,  at  least,  we  shall  let 
the  controversy  rest,  and  allow  the  survey- 
or briefly  to  state  his  own  case. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  placed  by  Jerome 
north  of  Sion.  In  the  fourth  century  Sion 
was  where  it  is  now,  as  may  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  Toblcr's  *  Terrse  Sanctce  Descrip- 
tiones.'  Theodoric  (a.d.  630)  places  the 
Sepulchre  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The 
Basilica  of  Constantino  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  Chosroes  in  a.d.  614.  This  was  re- 
placed by  a  group  of  smaller  chapels. 
Arculphus  (a.d.  700)  describes  these,  and 
speaks  of  the  cave  as  a  place  where  nine 
men  could  stand  and  pray.  This  group  was 
destroyed  by  Hakem  (a.d.  1009),  and  was 
restored  in  a.d.  1048.  At  no  time  did  pil- 
grimages cease,  even  for  a  single  year.  The 
Crusaders  replaced  the  third  system,  of 
churches  by  a  magnificent  cathedral.  In 
1808  the  church  was  partly  destroyed  by 
fire.  There  is  thus,  says  Lieutenant  Conder, 
a  continuous  chain  of  evidence  connecting 
the  present  site  with  that  of  Constantino. 

As  regards  the  Dome  of  the  Rock — 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Fei^sson,  is  Con- 
stantine's Basilica — it  is  not  \  north  of  Sion; ' 
it  is  not  ^  in  the  middle  of  the  city.'  It 
cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a  church  built 
by  Constantino  and  a  church  which  has 
been  entirely  destroyed.  The  cave  beneath 
it  would  hold,  standing,  not  nine  men,  but 
a  hundred  at  least ;  and  on  the  supposition 
that  the  site  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Temple  Mount  to  Mount  Sion,  the  transfer- 
ence must  have  been  effected  with  the  cogni- 
zance and  complicity  of  Moslems,  Christians 
of  Jerusalem,  Jews,  and  pilffrimB.  All 
alike,  deadliest  enemies — for  who  could  hate 
another  as  pilgrim  hated  Moslem  ? — ^must 
have  sworn  together  to  keep  the  secret,  and 
guard  it  from  getting  wind.  And  not  one 
batch  only  of  pilgrims  must  have  been  let 
into  the  secret,  but  many. 

But  the  history  of  the  Dome  is  clearly 
told  by  Arab  historians.  They  say  that 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  built  by  Abdel 
Melek  on  the  model  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Chsdn.  If  the  outer  wall  is  taken  away,  the 
former  is  exactly  three  times  the  size  of  the 
latter,  and  the  various  measurements  of  plan 
and  height  are  proportional.  It  was  built  in 
A.D.  688,  an  early  period,  when  the  Arabs 
had  no  architects  of  their  own,  and  employ- 
ed Byzantine  workmen.  It  was  partly  built 
of  old  materials.  The  shafts  are  of  various 
heights  and  diameters,  one  at  least  being 
upside  down«     There  are  twelve  different 
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capitals,  and  the  bases  are  all  different. 
Bound  this  place  have  gathered  a  crowd  of 
traditions.  From  the  Rock  Mohammed 
ascended  to  heaven.  Beneath  it  is  the 
source  of  the  river  of  Paradise.  It  is  the 
praying-place  of  all  the  prophets.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

South  of  the  Dome,  which  is  incorrectly 
called  a  mosque — ^the  Chapter-House  of 
York  might  as  well  be  called  the  cathedral 
— is  the  Jami'a  el  Aksa,  the  real  mosque  of 
the  whole  sacred  area.  It  is  nothing  else 
than  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  built  by 
Justinian. 

Where,  however,  was  the  Temple  ?  It 
stood  where  the  united  testimony  of  Jewish^. 
Christian,  and  Moslem  tradition  place  it, 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  Haram 
area,  the  Holy  of  Holies  being  over  the  Sakh- 
rah  rock,  which  is  the  Eben  Shatiyeh,  or 
*  Stone  of  Foundation. '  And  here  Lieuten- 
ant Conder  adds  to  the  general  mass  of  tes- 
timony a  few  facts  of  quite  a  novel  and  even 
startling  character.  Maimonides  gives  the 
levels  of  the  courts.  Major  Warren  and 
others  have  ascertained  the  rock  levels  of 
the  Temple  area.  Lieutenant  Conder,  taking 
the  cubit  to  be  sixteen  inches,  has  applied 
the  levels  of  Maimonides  to  the  present 
surface.     He  says  : — 

Placing  the  floor  of  the  Holy  House  on  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  Sakhrah,  2,440  feet 
above  the  Meoiterranean,  the  Altar  Court 
should  be  at  a  level  six  cubits  lower  (2,432). 
The  rock  is  actually  known  to  have  the  level 
2,482,  immediately  west  of  the  supposed  po- 
sition of  the  Altar  on  the  present  plan. 

The  Court  of  the  Women  should  have  a 
level  2,418'6.  The  rock  in  this  part  is  known 
to  be  lower  than  2,419  over  a  considerable 
area.  The  gates  north  and  south  of  the  Tem- 
ple fled  down  [to  a  level  about  2,425.  The 
rock  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  has 
been  fixed  at  the  levels  2,425  and  2,426. 

The  outer  part,  near  the  Soreg  or  Wall  of 
Partition,  had,  on  the  east,  a  level  2,410. 
The  rock  is  here  known  at  the  level  2,409 
and  2,406  (vol.  i.  pp.  359,  860). 

And  he  concludes  thus  : — 

There  is  not  space  to  go  further  into  detail, 
though  the  investigation  has  been  pursued 
further ;  but  the  above  facts  are,  perhaps,  suf- 
ficient to  speak  for  themselves.  We  see  the 
Holy  House  in  its  natural  and  traditional  posi- 
tion, on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  we  see  the 
Courts  descending  on  either  side  according  to 
the  present  slopes  of  the  hill ;  we  find  the 
great  rock-galleries  dropping  naturally  into 
their  right  places  ;  and  finally  we  see  the  Tem- 
ple, by  the  immutability  of  Oriental  custom, 
still  a  Temple,  and  .the  site  of  the  ^eat  Altar 
still  consecrated  by  the  beautiful  little  Chap- 
el of  the  Chain.  Push  the  Temple  a  little  to 
the  north  or  south,  and  the  levels  cease  to 


agree ;  lengthen  the  cubit  to  the  Egyptian 
standard  of  twenty-one  inches,  and  the  exac- 
titude of  the  adaptation  is  at  once  destroyed 
(vol.  i.  p.  361). 

There  are  two  or  three  obviously  weak 
points  in  this  conclusion. .  First,  Lieutenant 
Conder  assumes  what  can  by  no  means  be 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged — that  the  cubit 
and  the  inch  are  commensurable.  Three 
barley  corns,  he  says,  make  one  inch.  No 
doubt  three  conventional  English  barley 
corns,  according  to  the  tables,  do  make  a 
conventional  English  inch,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  three  Syrian  barley 
corns  make  the  same  conventional  inch,  and 
nothing  at  all  to  connect  the  English  inch 
with  the  Jewish  cubit.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  so  much  dispute  as  to  the 
length  of  the  cubit,  that  we  should  welcome 
joyfully  any  settlement  of  the  question;  and 
if  a  cubit  of  sixteen  inches,  or  sixteen  inches 
approximately,  serves  to  clear  up  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  statements  of  meas- 
urement, we  shall  be  glad.  The  next  ob- 
jection is  obvious  :  although  we  know  the 
levels  at  certain  points,  we  do  not  know  the 
levels  all  over  the  rock.  Do  we  know  them 
at  a  sufficient  number  of  places  to  justify 
the  suppositions  that  the  levels  are  such  as 
this  application  of  Maimonides  requires  ? 

.  As  regards  the  real  site  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, Lieutenant  Conder  will  certainly 
make  enemies  both  of  those  who  place  it 
on  the  Sakhrah  and  those  who  place  it  at  the 
traditional  site.  It  was,  he  thinks,  at  neith^ 
er  of  the  places  :  not  at  the  first,  because 
there  stood  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  not  at  the 
second,  because  that,  he  says,  was  within 
the  second  wall.  Where  was  it  ?  The 
place  caUed  '  Golgotha'  is  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  to  the  shape  of  the  ground,  a  round- 
ed hill  in  form  like  a  skull.  It  was  also 
near  the  cemetery  in  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathsea.  It  was  not  one  of 
the  early  Jewish  koJdm  tombs,  in  which 
each  body  lay  in  a  pigeon-hole  with  its  feet 
to  the  central  chamber,  for  in  that  case 
angels  could  not  have  been  seated  ^  one  at 
the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet. '  Now, 
north  of  Jerusalem,  on  either  side  of  the 
main  road,  is  the  great  cemetery  of  Jewish 
times.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Simon  the 
Just ;  here  that  of  Helena,  Queen  of  Adia- 
bene,  fitted  with  a  rolling  stone  such  as 
closed  the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  first  of  these  tombs,  if  the  tradition  is 
true,  dates  from  the  third  century  before 
Christ ;  the  second  was  cut  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  His  era.  Thus  the  northern  ceme- 
tery was  in  use  in  His  time.  Now,  close 
to  the  main  road  to  Shechem,  and  near  the 
northern  cemetery,  is  a  rounded  knoll,  with 
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a  precipice  on  the  south  side,  which  con- 
tains a  cave  known  as  Jeremiah's  Grotto. 
The  knoll  is  called  by  the  natives  £1  Heid- 
hemlychy  '  the  rent, '  becaase  it  is  separated 
from  the  Bezetha  Hill  by  a  deep  trench. 
The  word,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  El  Ileiremiyeh,  the  *  place  of 
Jeremiah. '  A  tradition  of  considerable  anti- 
quity connects  this  place  with  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen,  who  was  probably  brought 
out  to  sufEer  at  the  usual  place  of  execution. 
The  Jews  to  this  day  call  the  place  Beth 
has  Sckilah,  the  *'  Place  of  Stoning,'  and 
say  that  it  was  the  ancient  place  of  public 
execution  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  and 
apparently  well  known  at  the  time  when 
the  tract  Sanhedrim  was  written.  Thus  to 
*"  a  green  hill  far  away,  beside  a  city  wall, ' 
we  turn  from  the  artificial  rocks  and  marble 
casings  of  the  monkish  Chapel  of  Calvary. 

Lieutenant  Conder  concludes  his  Jerusa- 
lem topography  as  follows  : — 

I  have  but  a  word  in  conclusion  to  add  in 
support  of  these  views.  Immutability  is  the 
most  striking  law  of  Eastern  life.  The  Bible 
becomes  a  living  record  to  those  who  have 
heard  in  men's  mouths  the  very  phrases  of 
Bible  characters.  The  luune  of  every  village 
almost  is  Hebrew  ;  each  stands  on  the  ereat 
dust-heap  into  which  the  ancient  builmngs 
beneath  its  present  cabins  have  crumbled,  and 
the  old  necropolis  is  cut  in  rock,  near  the 
modem  site.  For  thousands  of  years  the  peo- 
ple have  gone  on  living  in  the  same  way  and 
in  the  same  place,  venerating  (perhaps  in  ig- 
norance) the  same  shrines,  buildmg  their  for- 
tresses on  the  same  vantage-grouna. 

This  is  also  the  case  m  Jerusalem.     The 

freat  barracks  of  Antonia  are  still  barracks, 
'he  fortress  of  the  Upper  City  is  still  a  for- 
tress. On  the  rock-scarp  of  the  *  Tower  of 
the  Comer '  a  comer  tower  now  stands.  On 
the  high  ground,  where  the  stronghold  of 
Pscphinus  once  stood,  the  Russians  have  erect- 
ed buildings  which  are  regarded  by  many  as 
a  menace  to  the  city.  The  Upper  Market  is 
a  market,  the  Lower  Market  (mentioned  with 
the  former  in  the  Talmud)  is  the  main  bazaar 
of  Jerusalem.  The  old  L-on  Gate  retains  its 
name  in  the  present  Bftb  el  Hadfd.  The  Tem- 
ple area  is  still  a  sanctuary.  Finally,  the 
Hock  of  Foundation  is  stiU  covered  by  a 
sacred  building,  and  the  *  Place  of  the  Skull ' 
is  now  a  cemetery,  while  close  to  it  is  the 
slaughter-house  of  the  city. 

Knowing  the  immutability  of  sites  in  Pales- 
tine, we  cannot,  I  would  urge,  consider  these 
facts  to  be  mere  coincidences.  They  are 
rather  strong  confirmations  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  more  generally  accepted  views  regarding 
the  topography  and  monuments  of  ancient 
Jerusalem. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  the  principal 
points  of  a  work  which  is,  in  all  respects, 
the  greatest  contribution  to  our  knowledge 


of  the  Holy  Land  which  has  been  made 
since  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Robinson.  And 
yet  it  is  only  a  foreranner  of  the  memoirs, 
only  put  forth  as  a  popular  work,  so  that 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  read  dry  details 
and  study  the  bearings  of  thirsty  facts  may 
be  enabled  to  understand  how  great  a  work 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Tliat 
committee  have,  indeed,  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  their  officers.  The  names  of 
Majors  Wilson  and  Warren,  Lieutenant 
Eatchener,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  M.  Cler- 
mont Ganneau,  and  Professor  Palmer,  are 
indissolubly  connected  with  Jerusalem, 
Sinai,  and  Palestine.  But  no  officer  has 
worked  so  long  for  the  committee  as  Lieu- 
tenant Conder,  or  written  so  well.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  his  identifications  will  be 
challenged,  some  of  his  conclusions  may,  on 
reconsideration,  be  abandoned,  but  the  book 
itself  will  remain. 

There  are,  of  course,  points  to  which 
serious  objection  might  be  taken.  One 
might,  for  instance,  fairly  ask  the  author  to 
reconsider  his  suggestion  as  to  the  murder 
of  Sisera,  and  to  .reconcile,  if  he  can,  the 
theory  advanced  with  the  words  of  Jael  : 
*  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me  :  fear 
not. '  The  topographical  requirements,  too, 
of  Capernaum,  should  be  stated  in  full, 
because  not  all  the  readers  of  *  Tent  Work ' 
have  the  author's  special  knowledge.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  chapter  on  Jeru- 
salem. It  was,  no  doubt,  from  a  generous 
motive,  not  to  seem  as  if  he  was  attacking 
any  other  writer  in  laying  down  his  own  con- 
clusions, that  Lieutenant  Conder  abstained 
from  mentioning  the  name  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  or  his  theory.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Fergusson's  theory  has  not  been  accepted  in 
his  own  books  only.  It  has  been  adopted 
in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  where  it  is  al- 
lowed to  appear  as  if  it  were  actually  proved, 
and  accepted  by  everybody,  the  only  the- 
ory out  of  all  the  rest  whose  case  had  been 
made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  We 
should  not  have  objected  if  the  views  of 
Mr.  Fergusson  had  been  fairly  stated  side 
by  side  with  those  of  Canon  Williams  and 
others.  But  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  blot 
upon  an  otherwise  great  work  that  they  are 
allowed  to  be  set  forth  by  the  proposer  and 
inventor  himself.  Still,  the  facts  being  as 
they  are,  we  think  that  Lieutenant  Conder 
might  have  considered  the  ignorance  of  the 
outside  public,  and  added  a  chapter,  or  an 
appendix,  on  the  difficulties  of  Jerusalem 
topography.  It  will  be  understood  that  in 
this  place  we  are  pronouncing  no  opinion 
on  Lieutenant  Conder's,  or  any  other  of  the 
eighteen  schemes  for  the  reconstruction  of 
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Jerusalem  topography  which  are  now  before 
the  world. 

One  more  objection.  There  are  in  a 
work  which — however  genially  it  may  be 
written — deals  with  a  great  and  serious  sub- 
ject, a  few  personal  reminiscences  which 
may  be  pleasant  to  the  writer,  but  are  not 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Lieuten- 
ant Conder  writes  so  well  that  we  would 
willingly  exchange  all  these  anecdotes,  in- 
cluding the  long  account  of  the  fight  at 
Safed,  for  more  of  his  detailed  descriptions. 

As  regards  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
the  violent  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  pleasures  and  discomforts  of  camp  life 
in  Palestine,  the  hardships  borne  with  a 
cheerful  mind,  the  long  hot  day's  labour  in 
the  field,  the  evening  work  in  the  tent,  the 
days  spent  among  the  wild  flowers  of  Sharon 
in  early  spring,  those  among  the  hills  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judah,  the  summer  in  the 
Lebanon,  we  may  fairly  allow  that  Lieuten- 
ant Conder  has  shown  descriptive  powers 
for  which  his  previously  published  reports 
had  hardly  prepared  us.  it  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  these  that  we  opened  his  book,  yet 
from  these  we  learn  to  know  the  country 
better.  One  writer,  and  one  alone,  has  in 
this  respect  surpassed  the  young  officer  of 
engineers  who  has  siirveyed  Palestine, 

We  had  intended  to  consider  Lieutenant 
Conder' 8  observations  on  the  Future  of 
Palestine.  Our  limits  forbid  more  to  be 
said  than  that  he  thinks  the  happiest  future 
which  could  befall  the  country  would  be  its 
occupation  by  some  strong  European  power, 
which  '  might  recognize  the  value  of  its 
natural  resources ;  but  until  some  such 
change  occurs  the  good  land  must  remain  a 
desolation.'  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  strong 
European  power  could,  at  the  present 
moment,  occupy  the  country  without  mak- 
ing its  possession  subservient  to  political  in- 
terests and  ambitions.  Perhaps  Major 
Warren's  suggestion  is  a  more  hopeful  one 
— ^that  the  only  way  to  settle  the  Eastern 
Question,  so  far  as  Palestine  is  concerned, 
is  for  the  Jew^s  themselves  to  have  it  back — 
a  suggestion  which  for  difierent  reasons  has 
occurred  to  a  great  many  other  people. 


Art.  VIL — Mr.  Hughes  on  the  JSatablieh- 

ment. 

The  Old  Church,  What  shaU  we  do  uith  it  f 
By  Thomas  Huohbs,  Q.C.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

Wb  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in  Mr. 
Hughes's  book.     His  well-jmown  Erastian 


opinions  as  a  faithful  and  admiring  pupil  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  his  generous  sympathies,  his 
manly  fairness,  and  his  intellectual  ability, 
led  us  to  anticipate  a  work  in  which  the 
principles  and  questions   involved   in  the 
State  Church  question  would  be  stated  with 
scrupulous  fairness,  with  clear  intellectual 
and  spiritual  apprehension,  and  with  tolera- 
ble completeness.     We  are  always  glad  of  a 
full  discussion  of  this  great  controversy  with 
an  honourable  and    able  opponent.     We 
therefore  prepared  ourselves  for  a  formal 
and  lengthened  discussion  of  the  positions 
and  arguments  that  we  anticipated.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  our  intention  ; 
for  although  any  book  might  serve  as  a  peg 
upon  which  to  hang  a  dissertation,  we  have 
no  care  for  a  discussion  in  which  both  sides 
of  the  argument  would  have  largely  to  be 
supplied  by  ourselves.     The  form  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  book  may  account  for  our  disap- 
pointment.    It  is  not  an  essay  or  argument 
aiming  at  anything  like  completeness.     It 
is  a  collection  of  speeches  on  the  State 
Church  question,  delivered  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  plat- 
form.    It  is  therefore  little  more  than  a 
comment  on  the  argument,  and  even  as  such 
it  is  scrappy,  allusive,  and  superficial*     It , 
discusses  no  one  point  with  anything  like 
fulness.     It  makes    no  pretence  to  com- 
pleteness ;  not  even,  we  regret  to  say,  to  the 
completeness  whichr  is  essential  to  fairness. 
It  is  astonishing  with  what  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness Mr.  Hughes  ignores  the  more 
fundamental  parts  of  a  position,  and  skims 
over  the  thin  ice  of  grreat  depths  with  most 
innocent  self-complacency.  In  any  attempt, 
therefore,  to  deal  fully  with  this  book  it 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  and  reduce 
to  exact  meaning  almost  every  statement  of 
the  author  before  testing  it  by  evidence  and 
argument.      Mr.  Harwood's  book,  funda- 
mentally weak  as  it  was^  was  an  attempt  at 
a  full  discussion*     It  demanded  from  us, 
therefore,  the  full  reply  we  attempted  to 
give  it.     It  satisfied  Churchmen  as  little  as 
it  convinced  Nonconformists.     By  common 
acknowledgment  it  gave  to  the  latter  so  easy 
a  victory  that  it  seemed  as  if  *  the  Lord  had 
delivered   him    into    our    hands.'       Even 
Church  of  England  papera  thought   *  dis- 
establishment better  than  that. '     The  book, 
therefore,     is     discreetly     ignored.       Mr. 
Hughes  comes  out  as  a  mere  skirmisher  of 
the  regular  army  ;  and  to  drive  in  skirmishers 
is  no  great  feat.    Only  Mr.  Hughes's  name, 
therefore,  prevents  our  dismissing  his  book 
in  a  single  paragraph,  and  postponing  every- 
thing like  discussion  until  another  kind  of 
champion  present  himself.  But  as  the  name 
of  the   author  of   '  Tom  Brown's  School 
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Days '  carries  with  it  a  certain  weight,  we 
will  point  ont  two  or  three  characteristics  of 
his  treatment  of  the  great  question  at  issue. 
But  how,  we  asky  are  we  to  deal  seriously 
with  a  speaker  who,  in  the  face  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Disestablishment  Question, 
and  of  its  progress  during  the  last  ten  years, 
can  condescend  to  such  unreal  platform 
claptrap  as  this  :  *'  The  coming  assault  [in 
Parliament],  so  far  as  Nonconformists  arc 
concerned,  may,  as  some  people  think,  be 
that  of  a  forlorn  hope,  hurried  on  because 
the  leaders  feel  that  the  supports  are  melting 
away  behind  them,  and  it  is  their  last 
chance.'  We  have  no  objection  to  our  op- 
ponents constructing  for  themselves  such  a 
fool's  paradise'  as  this,  but  we  can  scarcely 
be  asked  to  engage  in  serious  assault  upon 
it.  It  beats  Mrs.  Partington  hollow.  Had 
Mr.  Hughes  taken  the  trouble  to  call  at  Ser- 
jeants' Inn,  the  courteous  officers  of  the 
Liberation  Society  would  have  told  him  of 
a  largely  multipUed  annual  income,  of  large 
accession  of  personal  members,  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  both  popular  and  parliamentary 
agitation — ^indeed,  even  Mr.  Hughes  himself 
has  to  admit  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  test 
question  of  Liberal  candidates  at  the  next 

.  general  election  ;  of  the  spread  of  conviction 
in  Scotland,  and  in  England,  among  the 
Wesleyans,  and  even  in  the  Establishment 
itself.  What  are  evidences  of  the  growing 
strength  of  a  movement  if  these  are  not  ? 

■We  must  confess  that  such  a  judgment,  on 
almost  the  opening  page  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
book,  made  us  look  again  at  the  title-page, 
and  sadly  lowered  our  expectations  of  the 
ai^mentative  value  of  what  was  to  follow  ; 
for  the  first  essential  of  conclusive  argument, 
as  of  political  wisdom,  is  an  exact  apprecia- 
tion of  facts. 

We  leave  Mr.  Hughes's  vituperations  of 
electoral  councils  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 

*  Mr.  Dale,  who  are  well  able  to  justify  them- 
selves.  We  are,  however,  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  a  Radical  like  Mr.  Hughes 
should  apparently  prefer  the  political  wire- 
pulling of  London  clubs  and  coteries,  or  the 
chance  ambitions  of  individual  candidates, 
such  as  has  hitherto  obtained,  to  the  popu- 
lar nomination  that  seeks  to  supersede  it. 
But  why,  because  in  the  settlement  of  a 
great  political  question  by  the  Pariiament 
of  the  nation  the  Liberation  Society  wisely 
and  necessarily  allies  itself  with  Liberal  poli- 
ticians, should  Mr.  Hughes  hring  against  it 
the  disparaging  insinuation  that  it  *'  means 
to  win  by  strategem  'f  The  present  writ- 
er has  never  been  a  member  of  the  libera- 
tion Society,  but  if  Mr.  Hughes  means  to 
imply  that  the  members  of  that  society  seek 
to  achieve  their  ends  by  political  trickery, 


unfair  advantage,  or  any  form  of  dishon- 
ourable procedure,  and  not  in  perfectly  fair 
fight,  we  indignantly  deny  the  imputation, 
and  with  the  greatest  sorrow  that  a  man 
like  Mr.  Hughes  can  condescend  to  the  use 
of  such  weapons.  We  challenge  him  to 
the  proof  of  a  single  movement,  on  the  part 
of  the  honourable  men  who  for  forty  years 
have  constituted  this  organization,  that  can 
justify  such  a  phrase.  Such  an  insinuation 
is  an  additional  indication  of  the  almost 
passionate  feeling,  amounting  to  blinding 
prejudice,  which  disqualifies  Mr.  Hughes's 
entire  argument. 

Mr.  Hughes  admits  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  modify  in  any  way  the  conditions 
of  the  Establishment,  and  he  himself  advo- 
cates large  measures  of  reform  to  be  effected 
by  Parliament.  '  The  nation  in  its  great 
council  must  remodel  the  Church,  as  it  did 
three  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  much  as  the 
task  goes  against  the  grain,  Parliament  will 
have  to  face  it  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
that  before  long.'  ^Liberal  Churchmen 
would  desire  to  see  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
repealed — ^the  subscription  to  Articles  given 
up  altogether. '  He  would  have  Parliament 
deal  with  Convocation,  with  the  representa- 
tion  of  the  laity,  with  the  trafiic  in  benefices, 
with  the  mode  of  electing  bishops,  with 
the  utilization  of  cathedrals,  and  with  the 
redistribution  of  benefices  (p.  24).  Mr. 
Hughes,  by  the  way,  like  his  master.  Dr. 
Arnold,  when  pressed  by  stubborn  facts  to 
the  discredit  of  the  actual  and  historic  Es- 
tablishment,  generally  takes  refuge  in  his 
ideal,  and  in  projects  of  reform ;  and  he 
earnestly  calls  upon  Nonconformists  to  help 
in  reforming  his  Church.  In  the  extract  on 
p.  22,  Dr.  Arnold  admits  that  ^  as  things 
are  and  have  been,  this  belief  [that  the  na- 
tion secularizes  the  Church  rather  than  the 
Church  Christianizes  the  nation]  has  too 
much  to  warrant  it,'  and  that  ^  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  bad  to  remain  as  we  are.  .  .  . 
But  as  things  ought  to  be,  and  as  I  believe 
they  yet  may  be,  the  happier  alternative 
is  the  one  to  be  looked  to,  namely,  the 
carrying  forward  God's  work  to  its  comple- 
tion in  making  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
become  the  kingdoms  of  Christ,  not  par- 
tially  or  almost,  but  altogether,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. '  We  have  no  faith  in  the  possi- 
ble  realization  of  this  ideal  through  estab- 
lishment ;  all  history  is  against  it,  and  Mr. 
Hughes  has  certainly  no  reasonable  ground 
for  making  it  the  basis  of  any  argument. 

Mr.  Hughes  further  holds  it  to  be  one  of 
the  essentials  of  religious  equality  *'  that 
every  man  shall  be  free  to  try  to  alter  the 
conditions  on  which  the  State  offers  its  re- 
ligious appliances  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
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try.'  He  concedes  to  Liberationists  the 
right  so  far  to  advocate  their  conyictions, 
and  to  induce,  if  they  can,  Parliament  to 
adopt  them.  Can  he  not  extend  his  admis* 
sion,  and  concede  as  an  equal  essential  of 
religious  equality  that  every  man  shall  be 
free  to  try  to  persuade  Parliament  and  the 
country  to  refrain  from  supporting  an  estab^ 
lishment  at  all  ?  If  it  be  their  judgment 
that  an  establishment  imder  any  practicable 
conditions  is  really  injurious  to  both  the 
civil  and  religious  elements  of  society,  and 
that  both  in  quality  and  quantity  the  relig** 
ions  life  of  the  nation  would  be  advanced  by 
the  dissolution,  and  if  this  be  their  honest 
conviction,  cannot  Mr.  Hughes  give  them 
credit  for  sincerity  and  religious  feeling, 
however  mistaken  ne  may  think  them,  so  as 
to  refrain  from  epithets  and  insinuations 
that  discredit  him  more  than  they  do 
them  ?  Why  should  he  find  fault  with  the 
methods  of  the  Liberationists,  when  they 
are  simply  by  honest  discussion  trying  to 
induce  the  country  to  accept  their  convic- 
tions ?  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  they 
make  this  apolitical  question.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  only  political  Sectors  and  Par- 
liament  can  settle,  and  as  such  it  mnst  be 
prosecuted.     *  You  have, '  says  Mr.  Hughes, 

*  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  to  work  and  elect 
men  who  will  go  and  represent  you  and  try 
and  get  these  things  changed. '  Even  so  : 
Nonconformists  are  simply  doing  this,  and 
with  a  success  that  satisfies  themselves. 
"Why  does  Mr.  Hughes  vituperate  them  for 
it  ?  Is  he  not  diflScult  "to  please  f  His  de- 
mand really  is,  that  they  cease  to  try  to 
procure  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
and  help  him  to  reform  it.     Their  reply  is, 

*  We  believe  that,  under  all  possible  condi- 
tions, establishment  is  an  evil,  and  that  the 
internal  reform  of  a  Church  belongs  prop- 
erly and  necessarily  to  itself. '  They  would 
not  permit  others  to  legislate  for  their  own 
church-life,  and  they  will  not  violate  their 
principles  by  interfering  with  that  of  other 
Churches.  They  have  a  right  through  Par- 
liament to  see  that  the  conditions  of  estab- 
lishment are  complied  with,  and  that  no  ad- 
ditional privileges  of  establishment  are 
granted.  Beyond  this  they  have  no  right 
of  any  kind  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
government  of  the  Established  Church. 

Another  plea  frequently  urged  by  Mr. 
Hughes  is,*  that  to  disestablish  the  Church 
would  be  to  deprive  every  Englishman  of 
his  birthright ;  that  a  man  is  *  bom  into 
the  National  Establishment  without  any 
exercise  of  his  will,  whereas  he  cannot  get* 
into  any  voluntary  Church  without  an  effort 
of  will ;'  that  as  a  citizen  he  has  a  right  to 


all  offices  of  religion  from  the  appointed 
clergyman  of  his  parish  ;  for,  he  naively 
says,  *  between  the  officers  of  the  Church 
for  the  time  being  and  the  State  there  al- 
ways has  been  a  contract  of  service,  as  there 
is  between  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
State.'  How  Churchmen  will  like  this 
putting  of  Mr.  Hughes's  Erastianism,  and, 
indeed,  of  undoubted  fact,  we  do  not  pause 
to  ask.  We  will  say,  however,  that  it  is 
largely  because  Nonconformists  refuse  such 
a  degrading  theory  of  Church  relations  and 
duties  that  they  are  voluntaries. 

On  the  statement  itself  we  remark,  that 
no  time-honoured  abuse  that  the  world  has 
known  might  not  equally  have  pleaded  th^s 
prerogative  of  birthright.  The  Jews  did, 
and  in  reply  to  Christ  urged  it  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  their  refusal  of  Him.  The  Pagan 
votaries  of  Bacchus  or  Venus  might  have 
done  the  same.  Slavery  among  the  Turks 
and  in  the  United  States  ;  Feudal  Seig- 
neurs in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  Romish 
Church  at  the  Reformation  ;  Polygamy  in 
the  East ;  Borough-mongers  half  a  century . 
ago  (might  they  not  ^  do  as  they  liked  with 
their  own  '9)  ;  theadvowsons  advertised  for 
sale  in  to-day's  newspapers  ;  all  have  equal- 
ly the  same  plea.  Each  is  in  the  same  sense 
a  birthright,  upon  which  its  inheritor  might 
so  far  insist.  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  perspicacity  can  mistake  this 
for  argument  ?  If  an  institution  or  prerog- 
ative is,  on  general  grounds,  deemed  wrong 
or  inexpedient — and  that  the  Establishment 
is  so  is  the  contention  of  voluntaries — ^its 
traditional  existence  can  be  no  valid  reason 
for  its  continuance  :  rather  is  it  an  urgency 
for  its  disallowance. 

What,  again,  we  ask,  is  the  religious 
worth  of  a  position  in  a  Church  that  has 
demanded  no  exercise  of  intelligence  or  will, 
no  examination  of  the  understanding,  no 
preference  of  the  affections?  Does  Mr. 
Hughes  really  so  conceive  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  ?  Even  limiting  the  position  to  the 
ritual  services  that  Mr.  Hughes  specifies, 
are  they  so  valuable  or  imperative  as  to  jus- 
tify the  huge  social  machinery  of  an  estab- 
lishment? Can  any  very  great  religious 
value  be  set  upon  the  imperative  perform- 
ance of  mere  ritual  offices  ?  or  would 
there  be  any  lack  if  they  were  not  thus  pro- 
vided for  ?  Is  not  their  perfunctory  and  un- 
sympathetic performance  often  a  pain  rather 
than  a  comfort  ?  Happily  in  England,  in 
Scotland,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Col- 
onies, there  is  no  lack  of  ministerial  ser- 
vices, proffered  and  rendered  in  a  far  other 
spirit  than  that  of  Mr.  Hughes's  state-paid 
offices,  as  indeed  they  often  are  by  paro- 
chial clergymen  themselves.     There  are  few 
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who  would  not  put  upon  the  religious  ser- 
vices rendered  by  Free  Church  ministers, 
prompt<3d  by  religious  motives  and  sympa- 
thies, a  much  higher  value  than  upon  ser- 
vices perfunctorily  rendered.  The  paro- 
chial clergyman  does  not  always  get  credit 
for  the  genuine  sympathy  he  may  feel. 
The  official  obligation  must  somewhat  prej- 
udice the  spontaneous  kindness,  even  in  a 
pastoral  call.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  of  an  instance  where  but  for 
*  the  state-office* '  obligation,  no  religious 
ministration  would  have  been  provided. 
We  do  not  think  the  Christian  people  of 
the  United  States  complain  of  this. 

Then,  again,  if  in  any  sense  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  to  test  and  to  be  tested  by  the 
heart  and  the  will,  what  recommendation  of 
a  Church  is  it  that  admission  to  it  demands 
the  exercise  of  neither  ?  Has  not  parochial 
church-membership,  above  most  tilings, 
been  the  spiritual  curse  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  ?  Such  has  often  been  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  more  spiritual  clergy.  It 
has  been  their  grief  and  shame  that,  be- 
cause of  parochial  right,  they  could  not 
practically  keep  from  the  table  of  the  Lord 
the  notoriously  unfit. 

Another  point  that  Mr.  Hughes  often  in- 
sists upon  is  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
English  Establishment — ^that  it  includes  and 
solicits  men  of  varying  and  even  conflict- 
ing beliefs.  He  admits  that  the  bond  which 
holds  it  together  is  encircling  and  compress- 
ing, not  internal  and  sympathetic,  and  that 
without  the  hoop  of  the  Establishment  it 
would  fall  to  pieces.  Indeed,  not  long  ago, 
an  eminent  bishop  of  the  Establishment  ad- 
mitted to  the  writer  that  it  would  instantly 
be  resolved  into  at  least  three  sections.  He 
also  urged  one  of  the  contentions  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  that  but  for  the  parochial  provi- 
sion of  the  law,  many  places  would  be  left 
without  religious  ministrations  at  all. 

To  those  statements  we  reply.  The  ten- 
dency of  every  ecclesiastical  society  is  to 
narrowness  and  sectarianism,  and  it  needs 
religiously  and  strenuously  to  guard  against 
both  doctrinal  and  religious  intolerance. 
Diversities  of  theological  opinion,  and  va- 
rieties of  religious  life,  should  bo  recog- 
nized so  far  as  the  circle  of  common  svm- 
pathies  will  admit.  But  when  one  looks  at 
the  comparative  fruits  of  charity  in  these 
things,  we  can  scarcely  give  the  palm  to 
any  establishment  that  tlie  world  has  yet 
seen.  We  boldly  say  that,  except  the 
Church  of  Rome,  if  even  it  be  an  excep- 
tion, there  is  no  Church  in  Christendom 
that  is  so  intolerant  and  exclusive  as  the 
Episcopal  Establishment  of  this  country. 
It  excludes  from  its  pulpits  ministers  of  all 


other  Churches.  In  the  Exhibition  of  1862 
it  relegated  to  its  schoolrooms  men  like 
Tholuck,  Grandpierre,  Pressense,  and 
D'Aubign6  :  the  only  other  place  available 
for  them  was  the  German  Chapel  of  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Barracks.  These  men 
could  preach  in  Nonconformist  pulpits  ;  not 
a  single  pulpit  of  the  Established  Church 
was  open  to  them.  Even  the  ministers  of 
the  sister  establishment  of  Scotland  are  ex- 
cluded from  them.  Norman  Macleod,  Dr. 
Caird,  Dr.  Tulloch,  are  all  illicit  preachers, 
according  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Church.  If  the  Apostle 
Paul  could  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would  be 
legally  excluded  from  every  pulpit  of  the 
Establishment.  In  ritual  it  is  the  most 
rigid  of  all  Churches.  The  Nemesis  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  has  fallen  terribly  upon, 
it.  In  relation  to  other  Churches,  is  there 
a  Protestant  community  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, even  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Estab- 
lishment, that,  with  its  own  early  bishops 
of  the  Reformation,  it  would  now  frankly 
and  fully  recognize  as  a  Church  of  Christ  i 
How  long  is  it  since  Bishop  Wilbcrforce, 
at  Reading,  classed  together  beerhouses  and 
Dissenting  chapels  ?  or  since  Dr.  Maclagan, 
the  present  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  read  a 
paper  in  Sion  College,  formally  denying 
to  all  English  Nonconformists  the  character 
of  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  and,  save 
Dean  Stanley,  no  one  protested  against  the 
monstrous  sectarianism.  Are  there  a  score 
of  clei^ymen  in  England  whose  very 
brotherliness  with  Nonconformist  ministers 
is  not  one  of  reserve  and  conscious  superi- 
ority ?  Some  few — ^the  late  Dean  Alford 
and  the  present  Dean  Stanley — are  noble 
exceptions  ;  but  they  stand  almost  alone. 
Simple,  natural,  unconscious  brotherhood 
of  ministerial  equality  is  almost  unknown  as 
between  Episcopal  clerg}^inen  and  ministers 
of  Free  Churches.  Are  not  outrages  of 
priestly  arrogance  and  intolerance  like  that 
of  the  Owlston  Burial  case — which  exhibited 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  such  an  unfavour- 
able aspect — and  that  of  Mr.  Drury,  the  in- 
ciunbent  of  Akenham,  Norfolk,  reported  in 
the  papers  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  of  al- 
most weekly  occurrence  ?  Does  not  the 
Established  Church  unchurch  every  non- 
episcopalian  Church  in  Christendom  ?  Yet 
Mr.  Ilughfes  adduces  it  as  an  exemplar  of 
the  *  sweet  reasonableness,'  the  gracious 
charity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  establish- 
ments I  There  is  not  a  church  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Romish  Church  excepted,  that 
would  not  be  ashamed  of  the  narrow  bigot- 
ry and  sectarianism  of  the  Establishment. 
The  Nonconformist  bodies  exchange  pul- 
pits  ;  they  work  together  in  brotherhood  ; 
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they  do  not  anathematize  each  other.  The 
Episcopal  Church  stands  aloof  in  proud  pre- 
tension and  scornful  prerogative,  the  one 
great  exception  and  hindrance  to  the  .bro- 
therhood of  British  Protestant  Churche&u 
For  tha  true  authors  of  schism  are  they 
who,  by  unwarrantable  assumptions,  compel 
resistance  for  righteousness'  sake.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the  guilt, 
or  the  credit,  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Noncon- 
formity of  England  to  the  intolerant  assump- 
tions of  the  Established  Church.  Members 
of  the  Established  Chureh  are,  we  presume, 
very  much  like  other  men.  Individually 
there  are  amongst  them  men  of  the  devout- 
est  piety  and  of  the  broadest  charity,  and 
were  they  free  from  the  isolating  and  arro- 
gant assumptions  of  their  position,  they 
would  as  a  whole  be  not  a  whit  behind  the 
most  catholic  and  devout  of  Christian  bod- 
ies. But  we  distinctly  and  deliberately 
affirm  that,  in  our  judgment,  there  is  not  in 
English  society  any  institution  that  works 
such  disastrous  social  schisms  and  generates 
such  bitter  antipathies  as  the  Established 
Church.  This  is  the  inevitable  issue  of  all 
exclusive  assumptions  and  distinctive  prero- 
gative— ^when,  that  is,  as  in  England,  a 
Church  has  come  to  be  but  a  section  of  the 
Christianity  of  a  nation. 

4re  the  internal  charities  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  more  'exemplary  than  its  exter- 
nal recognitions  ?  Are  not  the  reciprocal 
hatreds  and  anathemas  and  litigations  of  its 
three  or  more  sections  the  by- word  of  Chris- 
tendom ?  Is  there  any  Church  in  the  world 
in  such  a  state  of  bitter  and  hopeless 
schism  ?  Is  it  not  a  sorrow  and  a  humilia- 
tion to  religious  men  of  every  Church  to 
read  its  newspapers  ?  Is  not  language  ap- 
plied by  clergymen  Tto  bishops,  by  High 
Churchmen  to  Evangelicals,  .by  Evangelicals 
to  High  Churchmen,  and  by  both  to  Broad 
Churchmen,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  common 
courtesy,  not  to  say  Chrifltianity  ?  Have 
not  Episcopal  High  Churchmen  infinitely 
more  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
than  with  the  Evangelical  section  of  their 
own  Church  ?  Have  not  Evangelical  Church- 
men infinitely  more  sympathy  with  Congre- 
fationalists  and  ^Methodists  than  with  Mr. 
[ackonochie  or  Dr.  Pusey  ?  What  must 
we  think  of  Mr.  Hughes's  *'  comprehensive- 
ness '  or  fairness  ?  or  what  must  he  think 
of  the  ^  innocence  '  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, when  he  ventures  upon  affirmations 
so  audacious  as  these  ?  Nay,  we  will  con- 
fidently ask  him,  whether,  man  for  man,  he 
thinks  the  clergy  of  his  own  Church  indi- 
vidually more  liberal  than  the  ministers  of 
Free  Churches  ?  Noble  exceptions  there 
are  ;   but  are  there  any  types  of  English 


clerical  life  more  narrow — ^theologically, 
ecclesiastically,  intellectually,  socially — ^than 
High  Church  clergymen  and  Evangelical 
curates  ?  Is  any  nearer  approach  to  the 
infinitely  little  conceivable  ?  Mr.  Hughes 
must  have  presumed  largely  upon  his  audi- 
ence when  he  ventured  such  an  assertion. 

His  more  precise  meaning  doubtless  was, 
that  into  the  legal  circle  of  Church  life  men 
of  very  diverse  and  even  antagonistic  views 
were  gathered.  But  then  he  must  know 
what  a  very  small  part  of  the  question  of 
comprehensiveness  this  is.  In  reply  we  ask. 
What  is  the  moral  value  of  it,  under  the  con- 
ditions that  we  have  referred  to  ?  Is  it  not  an 
intellectual  paradox,  and  a  moral  outrage, 
added  to  a  huge  hypocrisy  ?  Can  anything 
be  more  unreal  or  more  unprincipled  than 
such  a  comprehension — men  signing  the 
same  formula  and  meaning  antagonistic 
things  ;  men  using  the  same  formularies, 
and  unable  to  agree  in  their  bdief  of  them  ; 
men  belonging  to  the  same  Church,  and 
teaching  doctrines  denunciatory  and  de- 
structive of  one  another  ?  Had  Mr.  Hughes 
been  able  to  point  to  harmony  of  feeling 
and  to  practical  brotherhood  and  combina- 
tion within  his  Church,  his  argument  might 
have  had  some  force.  Will  he  venture  to 
affirm  even  any  appreciable  degree  of  these  ? 
There  is  no  true  liberality  in  the  sacrifice  of 
truth,  nor  is  there  any  necessary  lack  of  it 
in  strenuous  contention  for  truth. 

The  comprehensiveness  that  Mr.  Hughes 
contends  for,  viz.,  that  all  doctrinal  require- 
ments should  be  abolished,  and  that  all  min- 
isters and  Churches  should  be  received  into 
the  national  organization  or  Establishment, 
is  utterly  incompatible  with  either  any  true 
Church  character  or  homage  to  truth. 
What  could  be  more  immoral  or  more  trai- 
torous to  Christ  than  to  gather  into  one 
ecclesiastical  organization  men  who,  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  controvert  or  deny  every 
distinctive  principle  of  Christianity — men 
who  feel  bound,  in  fealty  to  their  own  convic- 
tions, to  controvert  each  other's  fundamental 
principles,  and  to  prosecute  each  other  in 
law  courts  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
political  or  philosophical  organization  that 
fundamentally  ignored  political  or  philoso- 
phical principles,  the  members  of  which  de- 
nied and  anathematized  each  other  ?  What 
is  the  end  or  mission  of  a  Christian 
Church  ?  To  oomprehend  as  many  persons 
as  possible,  irrespective  of  belief  or  of  char- 
acter ?  or  to  propagate,  according  to  its  con- 
victions, the  truth,  the  i^iritual  holiness, 
and  the  pious  worship  of  Christ  ?  Accord- 
ing to  every  New  Testament  conception  of 
a  Church,  it  is  a  witness  for  the  truths  that 
Christ  taught,  an  embodiment  of  the  holi- 
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ness  that  Christ  enjoined,  and  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  propagation  of  both.  Quietly 
ignoring  this  prime  function  of  a  Church, 
Mr.  Hughes  contends  only  for  its  compre- 
hension. He  does  not  tell  us  how  he  would 
designate  his  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical 
miscellany,  nor  indeed  how  he  would  con- 
stitute it.  Would  he  go  so  far  as  Coleridge, 
and  include  schoolmasters  ?  But  then  Cole- 
ridge expressly  affirmed  that  his  '  clerisy  ' 
was  not  a  *  Church  of  Christ,'  only  an  or- 
ganization for  national  culture  ?  Would  he 
include  Cardinal  Manning  and  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  If  he  would,  in 
what  capacity  ? 

Whatever  the  disadvantages  and  abuses 
of  separate  Church  societies,  better  put  up 
with  them  a  thousand  times  multiplied  than 
sanction  the  immoral  indifference  for  which 
Mr.  Hughes  contends ;  they  do  at  least 
recognize  conscience  and  fealty  to  truth. 
For  our  own  part  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
any  form  of  this  weak  puling  for  compre- 
hension or  uniformity.  It  would,  however 
realized,  be  the  most  unreal  ^and  disastrous 
of  all  things.  In  every  age  great  ecclesias- 
tical organizations  have  been  the  curse  of 
religious  life  and  the  foes  of  human  liber- 
ties. This  has  been  the  fatal  dream  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Even  a  man  like  Mr. 
Hughes  seems  incapable  of  recognizing  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  unity  and 
uniformity.  The  only  healthy  and  honest 
thing  is,  wherever  and  for  whatever  cause 
differences  exist  so  great  as  to  disable  prac- 
tical sympathy  and  co-operation,  to  let 
them  have  free  and  full  expression.  This 
is  the  method  an4  nurse  of  all  true  man- 
hood. The  true  unity  of  Christendom  is 
not  the  vain  and  fatal  uniformity  which 
alike  Rome  and  Anglicanism  seek  ;  but  the 
freest  concession  of  diversified  Church  or- 
ganization and  worship— even  though  the 
so-called  sects  should  be  numbered  by  thou- 
sands— with  a  jealous  maintenance  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  and  intercourse  [of  brotherhood. 
Of  what  value  or  efficiency  in  securing  the 
true  ends  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  or- 
ganic uniformity  compared  with  moral  and 
spiritual  unity  ?  Among  different  Noncon- 
formist Churches  true  brotherhood  is  large- 
ly realized  :  pulpits  are  interchanged,  and 
hearty  co-operation  secured,  wherever  it 
may  be  desirable,  without  difficulty,  or 
even  the  consciousness  of  doing  a  strange 
thing  ;  the  one  culpable  exception  being 
the  Established  Church,  which  insists  upon 
its  own  arrogant  assumptions,  and  refuses 
recognition  of  every  minister  or  Church  that 
will  not  concede  them. 

If  it  really  be  true,  as  Mr.  Hughes  affirms, 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  if  disestablished 


would  resolve  itself  into  three  separate  and 
independent  bodies,  we  unhesitatingl}^  say. 
In  the  name  of  moral  honesty,  let  it  be  so  : 
we* should  most  heartily  rejoice  if  conscience 
were  so  cogent.  Our  own  fear  is  that 
ecclesiastical  expediencies  would  be  too 
strong  for  moral  convictions.  We  wish  to 
see  all  Churches  honest.  If  the  entire  Epis- 
copal Church  were  fundamentally  agreed, 
moral  honesty  and  ecclesiastical  expediency 
would  be  at  one  in  its  uniformity.  But 
when  differences  so  fundamental  as  those 
represented,  say  by  Mr.  Mackonochie,  Canon 
Ryle,  and  Dean  Stanley,  spring  up  in  the 
same  Church,  it  is,  to  the  unsophisticated 
sense  of  men,  a  moral  scandal  that  they 
should  sign  the  same  formularies  and  pro- 
fess adhesion  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem. No  one  influence  perhaps  is  working 
more  disastrously  on  the  sentiment  of  pub- 
lic honour  than  the  immorality  of  clerical 
subscription.  Moral  honesty  requires  that 
no  expediencies  be  permitted  to  compromise 
principles.  The  Episcopal  Church  would 
stand  much  higher  in  the  moral  estimation 
of  Christendom  if,  like  the  Nonconformists 
of  England  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, it  had  the  courage  of  its  convictions. 
Has  the  latter,  for  instance,  lost  spiritual  in- 
fluence, or  any  of  the  true  forces  of  a  Church 
by  sacrificing  its  state  emoluments  ?  The 
only  legitimate  bond  of  Church  life  is  sym- 
pathy— ^sympathy  of  conviction,  sympathy 
of  feeling.  When  differences  become  so 
fundamental  as  to  disable  these,  no  external 
ecclesiastical  bond  ought  to  coerce  a  repug- 
nant union.  At  one  tithe  the  sacrifice  of 
conscience  that  Mr.  Hughes  contemplates, 
there  need  not  have  been  a  Nonconformist 
in  England,  scarcely  a  martyr  in  Christen- 
dom. 

These  questions,  however,  Mr.  Hughes 
does  not  touch.  Is  it  possible  that  Uiey 
did  not  occur  to  him  ? 

We  would  say  further  :  If  the  spiritual 
zeal  of  a  Church  does  not  extend  it,  no 
other  means  of  propagation  are  cither  legi- 
timate or  desirable,  or  can  in  any  high  sense 
be  effectual.  Legal  or  organic  machinery 
can  never  work  spiritual  results,  or  extend 
Christ's  kingdom  of  the  truth.  Might  not 
our  censor  have  learned  from  the  first  three 
centuries  of  Christian  history  what  are  the 
true  forces  of  Christian  propagation  ?  We 
do  not,  however,  think  so  ill  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  Church  as  he  himself  does.  We 
fully  believe  that  with  its  vast  wealth,  and 
its  unquestioned  piety,  it  would  do  its  full 
share  of  work,  and  after  a  little  while  stand 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  evangelizing 
Churches.  Were  it  to  fail,  it  would  not 
long  retain   either  its  piety  or  its  power. 
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Nor  ought  it :  aggression  is  the  law  of 
Christian  life  and  growth.  If  Churches  can- 
not live,  let  them  die. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  entire  history  of  vol- 
untary Christianity  contradicts  Mr.  Hughes's 
apprehensions.  We  know  of  no  exception. 
If  we  take  the  history  of  Protestantism  in 
England,  we  find  that,  while  the  Establish- 
ment, with  its  *  cultured  gentleman  in  every 
parish/  speaking  of  course  broadly,  con- 
tented itself  with  perfunctory  services, 
and  permitted  the  population  to  lapse  into 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Hanoverian 
period,  aggressiveness,  energy,  spiritual 
quickening,  almost  uniformly  came  from 
Nonconformists.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Evangelical  revival  of  the  last  century, 
initiated  by  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  who, 
in  order  to  find  free  expression  for  their 
zeal,  had  to  become  Nonconformists.  The 
Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales,  of  whom 
the  former  is  the  progenitor,  have,  out  of 
their  deep  poverty,  so  provided  for  the 
spiritual  requirements  of  the  population, 
that  at  the  present  time  eighty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  provision  for  divine  worship  in 
Wales  is  made  by  Nonconformists.  Not 
the  endowed  Established  Church  in  Wales, 
but  the  poor  peasantry,  without  a  farthing 
to  supplement  their  voluntary  ofEerings, 
have  so  provided  for  the  religious  necessi- 
ties of  their  countrymen.*  In  England  the 
Nonconformist  Churches  generally,  the 
Wesley  an  Methodists  notably,  have  provid- 
ed chapels  and  preaching-rooms  in  almost 
every  hamlet  in  the  kingdom.  Whether 
we  take  Cornwall  and  the  western  and 
northern  counties  as  illustrative  of  Wesleyan 
zeal,  or  the  midland  counties  of  that  of  the 
Baptists,  or  the  metropolis,  the  larger 
towns,  and  some*  of  the  northern  counties 
of  that  of  the  Congregation alists,  everywhere 
you  find  the  aggressiveness  and  zeal  of  vol- 
untary Churches  ;  so  that  according  to  any 
test  of  statistics  that  is  available,  there 
is  scarcely  a  large  town  in  which  the  pro- 
vision for  public  worship  made  by  the  Free 
Churches  is  not  in  excess  of  that  made  by 
the  Establishment..  We  had  the  curiosity 
a  little  while  ago  to  test  this  by  a  volume 
'  of  *  Fullarton's  Imperial  Gazetteer  ;'  and 
Norwich  was  the  only  town  mentioned  in 
it  of  above  ten  thousand  inhabitants  where 
the  excess  was  in  favour  of  the  Established 
Church.  Even  in  the  six  eastern  parishes  of 
London — Stepney,  Bethnal  Green,  Poplar, 
<fec. — where,  if  anywhere,  disabling  poverty 
would  give  advantage  to  the  state  provisions 
of  the  Establishment — according  to  statistics 
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procured  by  Bishop  Tait  when  establishing 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund  in  1865,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  religious  census 
of  1851,  the  proportion  of  provision  for 
public  worship,  which  at  the  census  of 
1851  had  been  slightly  in  favour  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  had  at  the  time  of  the 
bishop's  returns  been  well  nigh  reversed  ; 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
proportion  in  favour  of  Free  Churches  has 
been  considerably  augmented  since,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act. 

A  few  years  ago  the  '  Nonconformist ' 
newspaper  obtained  a  series  of  returns  from 
all  the  large  towns  of  England  with  a  popu- 
lation above  ten  thousand.  These  were 
published  in  detail,  and  contradiction  was 
challenged  and  strenuously  attempted  ;  but 
the  result  remained  substantially  the  same, 
showing  an  almost  uniform  excess  of  provi- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Free  Churches. 
Two  articles,  summing  up  the  results  of  re- 
ligious statistics  in  London  and  in  the  large 
provincial  towns  respectively,  appeared  in 
this  Review  for  January,  1866,  and  April, 
1874,  and  we  distinctly  challenge  Mr. 
Hughes,  from  any  reliable  returns,  to  con- 
trovert their  conclusions.  Recently,  careful 
returns  of  church  and  chapel  accommodation 
in  some  English  counties  have  been  obtained; 
those  for  Derby  and  Kent  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  every  place  of  worship,  with  its  ac- 
commodation, has  been  specified,  and  cor- 
,  rection  challenged  ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
Nonconformists  themselves,  it  has  been 
found  that  even  in  rural  districts  their 
ascendency  in  point  of  religious  provision 
is  scarcely  less  than  in  towns.*  In  our  next 
number  we  purpose  to  examine  these  returns. 
If  we  turn  to  Scotland  we  find  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians  put- 
ting the  Established  Church  into  a  most 
disparaging  minority,  and  in  almost  every 
hamlet,  even  of  the  Highlands,  providing 
places  of  worship. 

Does  Mr.  Hughes  question  these  facts, 
or  is  he  ignorant  of  them  ?  How  is  it,  we 
ask  him,  that,  all  the  kingdom  over,  the 
poorer  classes  not  only  leave  their  comfort- 
able parish  church,  ^  cultured  gentleman,' 
and  its  decorous  worship,  gratuitously  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  prefer,  out  of  the 
depths  of  their  poverty,  to  provide  at  their 
own  expense  preaching-rooms  or  chapels, 
and  to  support  their  own  ministers  ;  but 
what  is  more,  almost  uniformly  they  organ- 
ize agencies  and  missions  for  those  more 
destitute  still ;  so  that  the  evangelizing  pro- 
visions of  the  Nonconformist  Churches  in- 
finitely exceed  all  that  the  wealthy  Estab- 
lishment does  ?    There  must  be  some  phi- 
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losopby  to  account  for  these  singular  facts. 
•Scarcely  is  there  a  Nonconfonnist  Church 
in  London,  or  in  any  of  our  large  towns, 
that  is  itself  more  than  a  mission,  that  has 
not  its  Preaching  Station  or  Ragged  School, 
its  Branch  Church  Mission  or  its  Sunday 
School.  Many  Episcopal  clergymen  and 
congregations,  we  are  glad  to  know,  emulate 
us  in  these  agencies.  But  will  any  one  say 
that  characteristically  it  is  not  as  we  have 
represented  it  ?  With  Established  Churches 
it  is  the  rare  exception  ;  with  Nonconform- 
ist Churches  it  is  so  uniform,  that  a  kind 
of  dishonour,  such  as  gathers  round  all 
recognized  selfishness,  appreciably  discredits 
the  Church  that  has  no  such  agencies.  Mr. 
Hughes  may  attribute  this  to  inferior  mo- 
tives,— and  an  imputation  of  motives  can 
never  be  disproved — ^but  he  will  admit  that 
Free  Churches  have  not  a  monopoly  even 
of  proselyting  zeal. 

We  might  adduce,  too,  the  great  Evan- 
gelical Societies,  the  Bible  Society,  the  Sun- 
day-School Union,  the  Missionary  Socie- 
ties, and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  In  some  of  them  Nonconformists 
have  been  emulated,  in  some  of  them 
they  have  been  dominated,  but  the  credit 
of  calling  them  into  existence  is  their?. 
Scarcely  has  any  aggressive  form  of  evan- 
gelization or  Christian  philanthropy  origi- 
nated with  the  Established  Church. 

Another  set  of  facts  is  furnished  by  the 
history  of  the  Free  Churches  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  another  by  that  of  the 
British  Colonies  ;  another  by  that  of  Mis- 
sions to  the  Heathen.  Taking  the  former 
only,  Mr.  Hyghes  admits  that  the  statistics 
are  terribly  against  his  theories.  *  At  the 
end  of  the  war  of  liberation  the  population 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  stood  at  three  and 
a  half  millions,  supporting  about  1,950 
Churches  of  all  denominations,  or  one  for 
every  1,700  of  the  people.  The  last  census 
showed  that  while  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  38,000,000,  the  Chtirches  num- 
bered 72,000,  or  one  for  every  629  per- 
sons'. '  A  provision  more  than  adequate  for 
the  religious  necessities  of  the  population, 
and  made  by  spontaneous  religious  zeal, 
under  conditions  of  emigration  and  new  set- 
tlements, specially  unfavourable. 

Unable  to  deny  tke  facts,  Mr.  Hughes 
abuses  the  plaintiff.  He  proceeds,  very 
ungenerously  we  think,  in  every  possible 
way,  and  by  every  possible  insinuation,  to 
disparage  the  quality  of  the  provision  made. 
The  American  Churches  need  no  vindica- 
tion of  ours  ;  they  may  well  be  content  to 
contrast  their  religious  life,  whatever  its  de- 
fects, with  the  types  of  life  which,  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  history,  the  English 


parish  church,  with  its  '  cultured  gentleman ' 
at  its  head,  has  produced.  Could  not  Mr. 
Hughes  have  admitted  the  strong  presump- 
tion that  only  a  genuine  religious  feeling 
could  have  achieved,  or  could  sustain,  such 
enterprises  ?  What  can  be  the  public  senti- 
ment which,  wherever  a  dozen  emigrant 
families  settle,  prompts  the  immediate  pro- 
vision of  means  of  divine  worship  ?  He 
admits,  indeed,  that  voluntaryism  in  re- 
ligion is  a  genuine  national  conviction. 
*  The  verdict  may  be  taken  as  practically 
unanimous — ^the  deliberate  and  unquestioned 
voice  of  the  American  nation. '  But  we  do 
think  it  right  to  protest  against  the  unhand- 
some attempt,  by  every  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment and  insinuation,  to  disparage  such  a 
verdict. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  so  passionately  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  establishments,  that  he  even 
permits  himself  to  pervert  admissions  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  American  Churches 
into  admissions  of  their  mistake  and  failure. 
In  the  *  North  American  Review  '  of  Janu- 
ary, 1876,  one  of  a  series  of  articles,  dealing 
with  the  centennial  of  the  Republic  and  the 
progress  of  the  American  nation,  discusses 
American  Church  life,  and  points  out,  inter 
alia,  the  lack  of  a  true  and  perfect  Christian 
brotherhood  among  the  different  American 
Churches.  We  wonder,  by-the-bye,  whether 
if  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  writing  a  similar 
article  on  the  brotherhood  of  English 
Churches,  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  have  refrained  from  language  a  hun- 
dred-fold stronger  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can writer,  concerning  the  attitude  and  tem- 
per of  the  English  Establishment,  both  to- 
wards religious  bodies  without  its  pale  and 
concerning  the  hostile  and  bitter  sections 
within  it.  Does  Mr.  Hughes  imagine  that 
any  candid  critic  of  any  Church  in  Chris- 
tendom would  not  find  abundant  material 
for  rebuke  in  the  contrast  between  its  at- 
tainments and  its  ideal  ?  which  is  all  that 
the  American  writer  does.  But  can  any- 
thing be  more  ungenerous  than  to  use  these 
admissions  of  relative  imperfection  as  an 
intended  repudiation  of  the  Church  itself  ? 
Admitting  to  the  full  all  that  this  writer 
acknowledges,  will  even  Mr.  Hughes  ven- 
ture to  state  that  he  for  a  moment  relin- 
quishes faith  in  voluntary  Churches,  or 
would  think  of  remedying  their  imperfec- 
tions by  having  recourse  to  an  establish- 
ment ?  Mr.  Hughes  must  know  that  this 
was  the  furthest  possible  from  the  meaning 
of  the  writer.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
think  of  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Hughes  in  his 
quotations  and  comment  ?  '  It  is  evident, ' 
says  the  Reviewer,  '  that  our  leading  relig- 
ious organizations  have    done  nothing  in 
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the  way  of  promoting  any  external  Chris- 
tian unity.'  *  He  certainly  would  be  a 
very  bold  or  a  very  thoughtless  man,  who 
would  venture  to  affirm  that  the  ideal  of 
Catholic  unity  has  been  reached  in  our  sys- 
tem of  '  strenuously  competing  sects, '  or 
that  the  problem  of  Church  and  State  has 
received  a  ^Jinal  $plution  in  remitting  public 
worship  to  voluntary  support. '  This  is  the 
utmost  concession  of  the  writer.  Mr. 
Hughes's  comment  upon  it  is  :  '  You  have 
heard  him  frankly  acknowledge  that  no  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  United  States  to- 
wards, the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State, '  Is  this 
a  fair  inference  even  for  an  Erastian  advo- 
cate ?  We  suspect  that  the  writer  of  the 
paper  would  somewhat  strongly  repudiate 
such  an  interpretation  of  his  words. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  Mr.  Hughes's  book.  He  mentions  the 
honoured  name  of  Mr.  Binney  as  being  in 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  advocacy  of  «n 
establishment.  *  I  protested  i^ainst  giving 
up  the  ideal,  and  argued  that  there  was  no 
need  to  do  so,  at  any  rate  in  England, 
where,  in  theory  at  least,  we  had  it  still ; 
and  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  find  that 
the  patriarch  of  English  Dissent  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  me  '  (page  112).  Mr.  Binney 
was  a  man  of  as  l^e  a  heart,  and  of  as  cath- 
olic sympathies,  as  any  man  we  have  ever 
known.  Like  all  reasonable  men,  he  could 
recognize  good  in  other  Church  systems  that 
was  not  in  his  own  ;  and  notwithstanding 
frequent  perversions  of  his  admissions,  such 
as  that  of  Mr.  Hughes  himself,  he  never  re- 
frained from  the  fullest  expression  of  his 
recognitions.  He  had  ideals  about  many 
things.  But  if  there  was  in  England  one 
man  more  than  another  who,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life  to  the  end  of  it,  had  a 
strong,  uncompromising,  settled  conviction 
of  the  evils  and  the  iniquity  of  the  English 
Establishment,  it  was  Thomas  Binney.  No 
words  more  Bathing  and  denunciatory  are 
to  be  found  in  the  speeches  or  writings  of 
members  of  the  Liberation  Society  than  are 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Binney 's  pamphlets  and 
sermons.  We  distinctly  and  emphatically 
deny,  and  that  on  the  very  highest  author- 
ity, the  inference  from  Mr.  Binney 's  words 
which  Mr.  Hughes  has  drawn.  To  the 
day  of  his  death  Mr.  Binney,  while  eestheti- 
cally  admiring  much  in  the  worship  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  was  an  uncompromising 
foe  of  establishments  as  such. 

Again,  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us  that  through 
the  tryanny  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
Mr.  Brewin  Grant  seceded  from  them  and 
became  a  minister  of  the  Establishment ; 
but  he  forbears,  perhaps  discreetly,  to  tell 


us  anything  about  the  circumstances.  He 
also,  as  an  illustration  of  Congregational 
tyranny,  cites  the  case  of  Mr.  Webster,  of 
Eckington,  whose  name  was  omitted 
from  the  *  Congregational  Year  Book,' 
and  who  in  consequence  '  lost  his  share  of 
the  sick  funds,  to  which  he  had  subscribed 
all  those  years  ;  he  lost  the  privilege  of 
sending  his  children  to  school  at  a  lower  rate 
of  payment,  which  every  Independent  cler- 
gyman has  ;  he  lost  the  advantage  of  the 
Pastors'  Insurance  Society,  to  which  he 
was  also  entitled  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  by 
this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  name  from  the  ^^  Congregational 
Year  Book,"  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Independent  community.'  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  accumulate  a  greater 
number  of  gross  blunders  into  an  equal  num- 
ber of  words.  Were  we  to  state  that,  be- 
cause the  Dean  of  Westminster's  name  did 
not  appear  in  Crockf ord's  *  Clergy  List,  *  he 
was  deprived  of  the  emoluments  of  his 
Deanery,  we  should  not  be  guilty  of  a 
greater  misrepresentation.  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  Mr.  Webster's  case.  What  were 
the  reasons  for  the  omission  of  his  name  we 
do  not  know,  nor  whether  he  may  have  just 
cause  of  complaint.  We  know  only  that, 
whatever  the  popular  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage may  be,  the  list  of  the  '  Congregational 
Year  Book  *  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
ecclesiastical  status  or  emoluments  of  a  Con- 
gregational minister  than  the  ^  Clergy  List ' 
has  with  those  of  a  clergyman.  His  mem- 
bership in  the  Congregational  Union  ;  his 
pastorate  of  a  Congregational  Church  ;  his 
status  as  a  recognized  Congregational  minis- 
ter ;  his  benefit  in  Congregational  insurance, 
sick-funds,  or  schools,  are  in  no  way  what- 
ever connected  with  it.  Each  one  of  the 
Benefit  Societies  mentioned  is  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  '  Congregational  Year  Book ' 
and  Union  as  a  clericid  Insurance  Society  is 
of  Convocation.  So  far  from  the  Congre- 
gational Union — which  is  purely  a  volun- 
tary fellowship,  and  in  no  sense  an  ecclesi- 
astical legislature — including  all  Congrega- 
tional ministers,  or  in  any  way  authenticat- 
ing them  as  such,  it  was  only  very  gradual- 
ly that  it  received  the  adhesion  even  of  lead- 
ing Congregational  ministers  and  Churches, 
and  it  does  not,  we  believe,  at  the  present 
time  include  many  recognized  Churches 
and  ministers.  The  '  Congregational  Year 
Book  '  is  merely  a  handbook  of  information, 
and  its  lists  of  ministers  are  given  purely  for 
the  information  of  the  public,  the  only  bene- 
fit of  being  included  in  it  being  the  benefit 
of  publicity.  Mr.  Hughes  ought  to  under- 
stand the  cardinal  principle  of  Congrega- 
tionalism  well  enough  to  know  that  it  would 
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be  a  flagrant  violation  of  that  principle  to 
make  the  recognition  of  any  minister  de- 
pendent upon  lus  membership  in  anj  cleri- 
cal fellowship,  or  his  interest  in  the  funds 
of  Congregational  benefit  societies  depen- 
dent upon  his  name  being  included  in  any 
clerical  list.  .It  is  really  disheartening  to 
find  men  undertaking  to  denounce  Churches 
of  which  they  are  so  grossly  ignorant,  when 
information  might  have  been  so  easily  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  Hughes,  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
contends  strongly  for  the  Establishment  on 
the  ground  of  its  superior  culture  and  litera- 
ture. Well,  were  it  even  as  they  say,  we 
do  not  think  that  this  would  much  influence 
men  of  strong  religious  instincts.  The 
twelve  disciples,  doubtless,  showed  to  great 
disadvantage  by  the  side  of  the  learned 
Jewish  doctors.  Paul  was  thought  a  '  bab- 
bler '  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  ;  and 
he  even  formally  vindicates  the  '  not  many 
wise  '  against  their  detractors  on  literary  and 
social  grounds.  The  noblest  chapters  of 
Church  history  are  those  which  record  the 
spiritual  fidelity  of  illiterate  confessors  and 
martyrs.  If  we  would  not  compromise  con- 
victions for  the  sake  of  the  emoluments  of 
the  Establishment,  neither  would  we  for  the 
sake  of  its  culture. 

The  position  as  an  argument,  therefore, 
even  conceding  it,  is  absolutely  nil.  We 
value  culture,  we  trust,  as  highly  as  either 
Mr.  Hughes  or  Mr.  Arnold,  and  in  every 
possible  w^ay  would  seek  it,  as,  we  think, 
the  history  of  English  Noneonformity 
shows.  Few  Churches  have  sought  culture 
for  their  ministry  under  greater  difiSculties 
than  Independent  Churches  have.  When 
it  was  penal  to  keep  a  Dissenting  academy, 
students  for  the  Independents  ministry  were 
furtively  conveyed  from  place  to  place  until 
their  education  was  completed  :  one  of  their 
existing  colleges  represents  one  of  these 
peripatetic  academies.  But  we  do  not  ex- 
alt culture  to  the  place  of  religion.  And, 
again,  as  heretofore,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
sacrifice  the  one  for  the  other,  we  trust  we 
should  not  hesitate.  Again,  we  should  re- 
fuse at  the  cost  of  conscience  to  enter  the 
national  universities  or  to  qualify  for  educa- 
tion at  public  schools. 

But  is  it  true  that  English  Nonconformity 
stands  in  respect  of  culture  in  such  disparag- 
ing contrast  ?  We  are  bold  to  say  that  in 
every  department  of  human  learning  and 
thought,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
they  have  more  than  held  their  own.  In 
general  literature — with  the  exception  of 
Shakespeare,  and  that  a  not  very  certain 
one,  for  there  is  evidence  of  his  Puritan  pro- 
clivities and  of  those  of  his  family — Non- 


conformity may  boast  in  Milton  the  highest 
poetical  genius  that  England  has  produced ; 
while  in    De  Foe    it  may  recognize  the 
father  of  the  English  novel,  and  the  author 
of  one  at  least  of  its  greatest  productions. 
In  theological  literature  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  learned  names  of  the  Puritan  peri- 
od  are   those  of   Nonco|iformists.      Nor, 
through  all  the  ages  of  persecution,  and  ex- 
clusion from  national  seats  of  learning,  has 
the  succession  failed,  although  necessarily 
so  far  as    technical    scholarship,   with  its 
special  culture,  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
diminished  in   numbers.      Mr.  Hughes  is 
kind  enough  to  suggest  this  as  a  reason  for 
the  superior  productions  in  learned  theologi- 
cal  literature  of   Episcopalians,    although, 
with  that  unfortunate  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion which  so  compromises  his  fidmess,  he 
adds,  *  Yet  they  have  always  had  the  Uni- 
versity of  London'  which,  with  its  affiliated 
colleges,  is  a  great  educaticmal  institation, 
and  for  all  purposes  is  just  as  able  to  train 
men  to  take  the  lead  in  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  this  country  as  the  older  institu- 
tions.'    Mr.  Hughes's  '  always'  means  just 
fifty  years  for  the  existence  of  the  London 
University,  and  some  thirty-five  years  for 
the  affiliated  colleges — a  scant  enough  peri- 
od for  the  development  of  a  school  of  cul- 
ture.    And  yet,  when  commenting  the  other 
day  on  the  proceedings  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
University  of  London,  '  The    Times '  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  it  had  produced  a 
number  of  illustrious  writers    and  think- 
ers which,  for  the  period,  neither  of  the 
older  universities  could  paralleL     Can  Mr. 
Hughes  adduce   any  analogous  literary  de- 
velopment in  the  short  space  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ?    And  in  the  effect  on  Nonconform- 
ist pulpits,  Mr.  Hughes  himself  would  per- 
haps be  astonished  at  the  number  of  *  cul- 
tured gentlemen '  to  be  found  even  in  the 
village  pulpits  of  Nonconformist  Churches. 
We  could  tell  some  amusing  stories  of  cleri- 
cal assumption  of  superior  learning  qoietlj 
but  effectively  put  to  the  blush  by  Noncon- 
formist  scholarship.     Mr.  Hughes  enumer- 
ates honored  names  belonging  to  the  Episco- 
pal Church  as  representatives  of  contempo- 
rary preaching  and  culture.     Were  it  not 
invidious,  a  Hst  of  Nonconformist  writers 
and  preachers  might  easily  be .  furnished, 
who,  had  their  lines  fallen  within  the  Estab- 
lishment rather  than  without  it,  would  have 
occupied  positions  as  prominent,  and  have 
been  recognized  as  exercising  an  influence 
as  high  and  wide.     Great  as  have  been  the 
advances  made,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  the 
Nonconformist   preacher  or  writer  is  stiJl 
heavily  handicapped  in  his  literary  appeal 
to  the  public.     But  did  Mr.  Hughes  know 
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a  little  more  of  the  books  published  by  Non- 
conformists  than  he  apparently  does,  his 
candor  would  appreciate  both  their  strength 
and  their  scholarship,  and  constrain  him  to 
admit  that  had  their  writers  the  opportuni- 
ties of  leisure  and  contact  which  Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships,  Canonrics,  and  Deaneries 
give  to  Episcopal  clergymen,  they  would  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  be  fully  equal 
to  those  with  whom  they  are  disparagingly 
compared.      Has  Mr.   Hughes   asked  how 
many  eminent  contemporary  writers,  from 
Carlyle,    the    Brownings,    Greorge     Eliot, 
George  MacDonald,  downwards,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  great  names  in  science  such  as  Fara^ 
day,  may  fairly  be  claimed  by  Nonconform- 
ists ?     Should  he  not  have  attached  some 
significance  to  the  fact  that  of  the  last  eigh- 
teen Senior  Wranglers  at  Cambridge,  half 
have  been  Nonconformists,  while  their  pre- 
eminence in  various  Triposes  has  been  still 
more  marked.     We  are  bold  to  say,  in  the 
light  of  the  literary  history  of  Nonconform- 
ity—due allowance  being  made  for  the  ciuel 
educational  disabilities  under  which  it  has 
been  placed — and  in  view  of  the  earnest 
given  by  it,  both  in  its  ministers   and  in 
general   literature,   since  the  establishment 
of  the  London  University,  and  since  the  ad- 
mission of  Nonconformists  to  the  National 
Universities,  that  it  has  maintained  more 
than  its  proportionate  place  in  the  literature 
and  scholarship  of  England.     It  is  at  any 
rate  cowardly  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  a  man 
and  then  taunt  him  because  he  does  not  see. 
Many  other  points  are  touched  by  Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  same  perverse  and  ungener- 
ous manner.     For  instance,  he  condescends 
to  reiterate  the  old  fatuous  ailment  that 
the  Establishment  exists — a  national  institu- 
tion of  which  all  may  avail  themselves  if 
they  wish  ;  and  if  they  have  other  convic- 
tions or  preferences,  the  fault  is  theirs,  and 
no  harm  is  done  to  them.     That  is,  to  sus- 
tain as  a  national  institution  in  the  domain 
of  religion,  and  therefore  of  the  highest  con- 
science, for  which  every  citizen  is  responsi- 
ble, that  which  in  such  relation  is  deemed 
antagonistic  to  the  principles,  liberties,  and 
interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  is  no  griev- 
ance to  the  religious  citizen  !     And,  in  the 
lower  domain  of  things,  for  the  Parliament 
to  subsidize  a  special  Church,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute and  intend  it  a  virtual  monopoly,  is 
no  social  wrong  to  other  Churches  entirely 
self -supported  by  their  members,  who  again 
have  citizen  rights  in  the  national  property 
thus  appropriated   to   the   State   Church  ! 
This  argument  of  Nonconformists  is  often 
taken  unfair  advantage  of,  and  is  cited  as  a 
proof  of  small  jealousies  and    unchristian 
selfishness.     It  is  not,  we  think,  amenable 
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to  this  reproach,  but,  whatever  its  moral 
worth,  we  adduce  it  here  simply  as  a 
sufficient  reply  to  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes  defines  a  true  democrat — 
which  he  avows  himself  to  be — as  one  who 
*  has  no  old  scores  to  pay  ;  covets  no  man's 
good  things  [we  do  not  see,  however,  what 
these  items  have  to  Jdo  with^  democracy]  ; 
wants  nothing  for  himself  which  is  not 
open  to  his  neighbours  ;  will  destroy  nothing 
which  others  value  merely  because  he  does 
not  value  it  himself,  unless  it  is  palpably 
and  incurably  unjust  and  unrighteous  :'  and 
he  adds,  *•  If  the  national  Church,  as  we 
have  it  in  England,  is  not  in  its  idea  and  its 
essence  a  truly  popular  democratic  institu- 
tion, then  assuredly  it  must  go,  and  I  for 
one  would  not  move  a  finger  to  preserve  it. ' 
Such  an  avowal  almost  [^es  one's  breath 
away,  and,  occurring  on  one  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
early  pages,  we  half  hoped  that  he  would 
feel  how  hopelessly  he  had  committed  him- 
self. We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  his 
subsequent  vehemence  and  recklessness  are 
thus  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  ;  for  when 
fact  and  argument  fail,  blind  passion  will 
have  its  say.  We  hold  Mr.  Hughes  to  his 
definition  so  far  as  it  is  relevant,  and  we 
ask.  Can  any  Church  be  instanced  that, 
throughout  its  history,  has  been  less  of  a 
democratic  institution  ? — unless,  indeed,  Mr. 
Hughes  means  merely  that  it  has  been  in- 
tended for  all  the  people — which  is  equally 
true  of  the  despotism  of  Russia  or  Turkey, 
but  this  is  not  exactly  democracy.  In  the 
sense  of  being  administered  or  controlled 
by  the  people,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any- 
thing to  be  further  from  the  fact.  In  its 
organic  construction  by  Henry  VIII.,  in 
the  appointment  of  its  bishops  and  clergy, 
in  the  determination  of  its  doctrine,  ritual, 
and  discipline,  in  the  administration  of  its 
funds,  in  the  discussion  of  its  interests,  in 
the  origination  and  direction  of  its  agencies, 
the  people,  that  is,  the  congregation,  has 
had,  and  has,  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  the 
Russian  peasant  had  with  the  resolution  of 
the  Czar  to  make  war  upon  Turkey,  or  to 
build  ironclads.  If,  instead  of  these  vague, 
and  we  roust  say,  evasive  generalities,  Mr. 
I{ughes  would  condescend  to  specify  par- 
ticulars which  sustain  them,  his  argument 
would  be  stronger,  and  our  enlightenment 
would  be  greater.  We  are  bold  to  say, 
every  item  of  his  definition  of  democracy 
abundantly  justifies  Nonconformists  in  their., 
attitude  towards  the  State  Church.  We  have 
really  tried  to  apply  the  definition  to  the. 
Establishment  as  history  has  uniformly 
known  it,  but  have  failed.  We  can- only 
suppose  Mr.  Hughes  to  have  imagined  some 
such  an  idea  as  this  :  The  Establishment 
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was  intended  for  all  the  people  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  if  they  would  but  give  in  their 
adhesion  to  it,  it  would  be  truly  a  national 
Church,  and  it  would  then  be  a  democratic 
Church  in  the  sense  that  it  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Parliament  of  the  people. 
Unhappily  for  this  dream,  more  thim  one- 
half  the  religious  people  of  the  kingdom 
refuse  to  give  it  their  adhesion  ;  they  have 
conscientiously  forsaken  it ;  and  the  minori- 
ty of  its  adherents  is  diminishing  in  a  con- 
stantly augmenting  ratio,  so  that,  even  in 
the  sense  of  provision,  it  is  not  de  ftuto  a 
democratic  institution  ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  by  what  right,  social,  moral,  or  re- 
ligious, allegiance  to  it  can  be  claimed.  If 
the  mere  fact  of  parliamentary  power  consti- 
tutes a  democratic  institution  in  the  ordina- 
ry sense  of  that  term,  especially  considering 
that  the  congregation  is  legally  excluded 
from  all  direct  participation  in  its  govern- 
ment, words  have  one  meaning  to  Mr. 
Hughes  and  another  to  unsophisticated 
minds.  In  this  sense  every  institution  of 
the  kingdom  is  democratic,  from  the  Crown 
downwards,  simply  because  Parliament  is 
equally  supreme  over  them.  A  Congrega- 
tional Church  IB  truly  democratic  ;  but  if 
there  be  in  the  kingdom  an  institution  in 
which  both  defcLCto  and  de  jure  the  demo9 
is  disfranchised,  it  is  the  Established 
Church.  Mr.  Hughes  adduces  the  fact  that 
in  its  ministry  the  lowest  curate  may  rise  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  There  is 
no  legal  hindrance,  certainly  ;  but  the  so- 
cial influences  are  virtually  insurmountable. 
But  even  were  it  so,  this  does  not  constitute 
democracy.  Not  to  speak  [of  political  des- 
potisms like  Turkey,  it  is  equally  true  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  is  constantly  ex- 
emplified in  every  Nonconformist  Church 
in  the  kingdom. 

Into  the  question  of  property  we  do  not 
enter,  save  to  afl^m  that  both  legally  and 
historically  the  property  of  the  Established 
Church  belongs  to  the  nation.  Whatever 
may  be  the  actual  terms  of  settlement  when 
actual  disendowment  is  effected — ^and  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
will  find  Nonconformists  among  their  most 
considerate  and  generous  friends — it  is  es- 
sential to  affirm  that  in  every  legal  and 
actual  sense  the  property  of  the  Church  is 
strictly  national  property^  and  must  and  will 
be  dealt  with  by  Parliament  as  such.  The 
legislation  of  the  English  Reformation  pre- 
cludes all  questions  concerning  the  origin  of 
tithes  and  church-rates,  and  all  myths  and 
traditions  concerning  '  pious  founders/ 
whidi  we  imagine  is  a  great  cain  to  .the 
Church  itself  ;  for  in  virtue  of  Siat  legisla- 
tion alone  do  English  Protestants  enjoy  Ro- 


man Catholic  foundations,  and  upon  it  the 
entire  structure  and  administration  of  the 
Church  rests.  All  of  oi^ganization  that  the 
pre-Ref  ormation  Church  possessed  was  ab- 
rogated or  modified  by  King  and  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  is  organization  and  not  Chris- 
tian character  with  which  we  have  solely  to 
do.  Both  in  granting  and  diverting  proper- 
ty»  as  well  as  by  interference  with  ecclesi- 
astical government,  Parliament,  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  day,  has  never 
ceased  to  assert  its  absolute  right  of  dispo- 
sal. Whatever,  therefore,  in  the  event  of 
disestablishment,  it  may  be  thought  best  to 
do  with  cathedrals,  parish  churches,  and  en- 
dowments, there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that,  on  every  ground  of  acquirement, 
history,  and  past  legislation.  Parliament  is 
bound  to  claim  these  as  the  absolute  proper- 
ty of  the  nation.  It  cannot  dispossess  it 
self  of  what  it  has  appropriated,  and  con- 
tinued to  control,  save  by  a  legislative  act. 

It  must  also  be  added  that  whatever 
mosal  claim  the  disestablished  Church  may 
have  to  modem  benefactions — ^and  no  one 
we  believe  will  be  disposed  to  contest  such 
a  claim — ^legally,  and  according  to  all  analo- 
gous conditions  of  benefaction,  they  are  the 
property  of  the  institution  to  which  they 
are  given.  They  belong,  that  is,  not  to 
the  episcopal  clergy  or  congregations^  but 
to  the  national  institution — in  virtue  of 
which  the  clergy  and  congregations  claim 
their  status.  A  ship,  if  presented  to  the 
navy,  would  be  the  property,  not  of  the 
captain  and  crew,  but  of  the  Admiralty. 
Contributors  to  a  Nonconformist  Church  be- 
stow their  gifts  upon  the  institution  ;  and, 
except  by  special  legal  provision,  they  have 
no  private  claim  in  virtue  of  them.  The 
community  in  which  the  property  is  Vested 
deals  with  it  absolutely,  whether  special  do- 
nors Improve  or  not.  All  property  given 
to  the  national  Church  [as  such  must  merge 
in  the  national  Church.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  Nonconformists  to  prepare  a  disen- 
dowment scheme  ;  that  is  the  province  of 
statesmen.  It  is  for  Nonconformists  to  in 
sist  simply  that  a  national  institution,  inju- 
rious as  they  believe  to  religious,  political, 
and  social  life,^shall  be  removed.  It  is  for 
statesmen  to  devise  equitable  means  of 
doing  this.  And  in  demanding  this  they  do 
not,  as  Mr.  Hughes  would  fain  make  it  ap- 
pear, confound  the  Episcopal  Church  with 
its  National  Establishment.  With  the 
Episcopal  Church  they  have,  in  this  matter, 
no  controversy  ;  their  objection  would  be 
the  same  to  a  Presbyterian,  or  Congrega- 
tional Establishment ;  and  as  one  of  the 
Churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  illustrious  by  the 
piety  and  service  of  its  members,  they  are 
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as  solicitous  for  its  spiritual  power  and  use- 
fulness, as  for  those  of  any  of  the  Churches. 
All  that  we  purpose  here  is  simply  to  affirm 
the  position  that  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
nation,  in  its  totality  of  national  represen- 
tation, it  legally  and  rightfully  belongs  to 
deal  with  all  the  property  of  the  Established 
Church.*  When  it  was  so  dealt  with  at 
the  Reformation,  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
probably  in  a  smaller  minority  than  it  is 
now.  The  actual  terms  of  disendowment 
will  be  determined  not  by  legal,  but  solely 
by  equitable  and  moral  claims. 

In  trying  to  demonstrate  the  superior 
liberality  of  the  English  Establishment, 
Mr.  Hughos  hazards  the  following  astound- 
ing affirmation  :  *  Who  were  those  who  sup- 
ported the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  infal- 
libility ?  Why,  they  were  all  the  Free 
Churches — ^the  Voluntary  Churches.  *  And 
in  Support  of  this  amazing  assertion  he 
instances  the  voluntary  Roman  Catholic 
communities  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
America  ;  ^that  is,  sections  of  the  Church 
whose  head  was  claiming  infallibility.  And 
he  adds  :  *  Who  were  the  persons  who  op- 
posed it  ?  The  members  of  State  Churches. 
The  members  of  the  State  Church  of  Ger- 
many, the  members  of  the  State  Church  of 
Hungary,  the  members  of  the  State  Church 
of  France.  There  never  was  a  case  in  which 
the  principle  came  out  more  clearly  than  in 
the  most  searching  ordeal  that  has  been  be- 
fore our  generation  ;  .  .  .  the  great  sup- 
porters of  the  Pope's  \  monstrous  claims 
were  the  three  Voluntary  Churches  1  \  !  and 
his  great  opponents  were  the  three  State 
Churches. '  Not  a  word  about  the  Protes- 
tant Free  Churches  of  England,  Scotland, 
America,  France,  Grermany,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  who  in  innumerable  publications  and 
from  every  pulpit,  and  in  their  congrega- 
tions to  a  man,  uncompromisingly  de- 
nounced the  impious  claim.  Mr.  Hughes 
does  not  even  remember  the  noble  fight  of 
the  Old  Catholics.  And  yet,  incongruous- 
ly enough,  he  says,  concerning  the  state  of 
his  own  Church,  that  in  the  event  of  dises- 
tablishment *  the  power  over  this  great  re- 
ligious organization  would  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  High  Church  party,  whose 
views  as  to  the  proper  relations  of  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power  scarcely  differ 
from  those  of  Romanists  *  ! 

It  is  with  something  like  humiliation,  and 
with  most  uAaffected  regret,  that  we  cite 
these  instances  of  unfair,  nay,,  we  must  say 
it,  of  absolutely  dishonest  argument,  by  a 
man  like  Mr.  Hughes. 

*  Dr.  Arnold  maintained  that  in  the  event  of 
disestablishment  all  Church  property  should  be 
secularized.    *  Life  of  Arnold/  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 


Wo  have  said  much  more  than  we  intend- 
ed. We  had  noted  for  comment  many 
more  points  touched  by  Mr.  Hughes,  but  wo 
forbear.  Mr.  Hughes's  book  has  ^ven  us 
greater  sorrow  than  almost  any  contribution 
to  this  controversy  that  we  remember.  Our 
faith  in  the  lofty  sentiment  and  manly  fair- 
ness of  the  author  of  *  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days '  was  very  high.  We  knew  him  to  be 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  State  Establish- 
ments, we  expected  from  him  stout  argu- 
ment, and  we  were  ready  as  always  to  ren- 
der homage  to  strong  and  conscientious  con 
victions.  The  supeificialness  and  fragmen- 
tariness  of  his  criticisms  are  disappointing 
enough  ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  the 
blind  prejudice,  the  careless  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  the  essential  unfairness  of  argu- 
ment and  statement,  which  disfigure  almost 
every  page  of  his  book. 


Art.  VIII.— TA^  Three  Treaties, 

(1.)   Parliamentary    Papers,     Turkey.  jl878. 

Nos.  19,  22,  27,  28,  31,  32,  85,  87,  88,  89,  44. 
(2.)  The    Times.     August    5th,    12th,   23rd, 

1878. 
(3.)  The  Spectator.      September  7th,  1878. 
(4.)  Les  Bulgares  decant  V Europe.  Bucharest. 

1878. 
(5.)  Memorandum     sur    VHertiffomne-Bosnie, 

adressS  aux   Plenipotentiaires   des   Grandes 

Puissanees  au  Congrls*    Par  Gabriel  Wbs- 

SKLTTSKY-BojiDAROViTCH.     Vicnne.     1878. 
(6.)  La  Succession  de  V Empire  Ottoman  dans  la 

Turquie  d"*  Europe.     Par    un  Ancikn  Di- 

PLOMATE.     Paris.     1878. 

*  The  treaty  signed  a  few  weeks  back  is  the 
last  word  of  Europe  on  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion. '  So  spoke  tne  oracular  voice  of  '  The 
Times '  on  the  last  Monday  in  August.  The 
formula  chosen  for  the  utterance  at  once 
suggested  the  famous  story,  how  ^  the  last 
words  of  Mr.  Baxter '  were  presently  follow- 
ed by  *  more  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter. '  It 
is  certain  that  many  more  last  words  of  Eu- 
rope will  have  to  be  spoken  on  that  *  eternal 
Eastern  Question,'  which  the  representa- 
tives of  Europe  seem  to  have  come  together 
at  Berlin  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
harder  and  darker.  The  article  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted  had  just  before  said — 
in  language  which,  though  metaphorical, 
contains  a  truth — *  The  Eastern  spectre  has 
been  quite  long  enough  before  the  world. ' 
'  We  are  now  interested  that  it  should  vanish 
away  as  soon  as  possible. '  '  The  trouble- 
some monster  is  to  be  laid  to  rest. '  But 
the  diplomacy  of   assembled  Europe  has 
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decreed  that  the  spectre,  tbe  troublesome 
monster,  shaJl  remain  before  the  world.  It 
has  forbidden  the  spectre  to  vanish  away. 
It  has  hindered  the  employment  of  the  only 
means  by  which  the  monster  might  have 
been  laid  to  rest.  While  the  Turk  holds 
Constantinople,  or  any  spot  of  Christian 
earth,  the  Eastern  spectre,  the  troublesome 
monster,  is  there  in  full  force.  As  long  as 
he  abides,  the  Eastern  Question  still  awaits 
its  solution,  and  its  solution  will  hardly  be 
reached  without  Europe  saying  a  good  many 
more  '  last  words '  than  those  which  were 
spoken  at  Berlin.  As  long  as  Europe 
simply  speaks  instead  of  acting,  as  long  as, 
when  it  speaks,  it  only  '  invites ' — even  in 
the  stronger  French  sense — and  does  not 
command,  so  long  we  are  far  from  having 
reached  the  last  word  that  must  be  spoken. 
The  last  word  has  been  spoken,  but 
nothing  has  come  of  the  last  word.  It 
remains  the  dead  letter  which  all  invita- 
tions, all  exhortations,  addressed  to  the 
Turk,  always  have  remained,  always  will 
remain.  Two  years  and  more  ago  an  ad- 
mirable sermon  was  preached  to  the  Turk 
in  the  form  of  the  Andrassy  Note.  But 
the  Turk  was  none  the  better  for  the 
preaching.  Midhat  answered  the  sermon 
by  the  Bulgarian  massacres.  So  now, 
when  the  Turk  is  '  invited '  to  ^ve  freedom 
to  a  small  scrap  of  enslaved  Greece,  Safvet 
naturally  enough  answers  the  invitation  by 
a  stout  refusal  to  surrender  a  single  victim. 
Some  other  last  words  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  strongest  form  of  invitation  will 
have  to  be  spoken  before  the  troublesome 
monster  is  laid  to  rest ;  and  till  he  is  laid 
to  rest,  he  will  naturallv  go  on  as  hereto- 
fore, devouring  and  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour. 

We  do  indeed  live  in  strange  times  when 
to  prolong  this  state  of  thin^,  to  extend  the 
area  to  which  it  applies,  is  held  in  some 
mysterious  way  to  conduce  to  the  interest, 
and  even  to  the  honour,  of  England.  Les- 
sen the  area  of  freedom,  extend  the  area  of 
bondage,  insist  that  a  greater  number  of 
victims  be  handed  over  to  a  foe  who  never 
knew  what  truth  or  mercy  meant,  and  the 
exploit  is  huled  as  a  diplomatic  victory. 
The  necromancer  comes  oack,  with  words 
of  triumph  in  his  mouth — '  I  bring  you 
peace  witb  honour. '  Where  is  the  peace  f 
Where  is  the  honour  f  Of  all  recorded 
human  utterances,  perhaps  none  ever  outdid 
the  shamelessness  of  those  memorable 
words.  If  Europe  had  lately  seen  a  bloody 
war,  that  war  nad  been  wholly  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  own  caoaing.  It  was  owing 
to  his  refusal  to  bring  any  real  moral  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  obstinacy  of  the  Turk 


that  Russia,  forsaken  by  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe,  was  driven  to  draw  the  sword 
alone  against  the  oppressors  of  her  brethreo. 
If,  before  and  after  the  war  of  Russia  against 
the  Turk,  England  had  ever  seemed  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  a  war  with  Russia,  that  was 
more  distinctly  Lord  Beaconsfield's  own 
doing.  Russia  threatened  no  war  against 
England :  Lord  Beaconsiield  threatened, 
or  pretended  to  threaten,  an  unprovoked 
war  against  Russia.  It  matters  little  whether 
he  really  wished  to  go  to  war,  and  was 
cowed  by  the  fixed  determination  of  the 
nation  not  to  be  hurried  into  so  monstrous 
a  crime,  or  whether  he  only  pretended  to 
wish  to  go  to  war,  when  he  r^y  meant 
nothing  of  the  kind,  simply  to  gain  a  repu- 
tation for  a  ^  spirited  foreign  policy '  from 
the  blinded  followers  who  were  ready  to 
applaud  him  for  anything.  In  either  case, 
his  brag  and  bluster,  the  insolent  threats 
with  which  he  thrust  back  the  friendly  ad- 
vances of  the  prince  and  the  nation  whom 
he  insulted,  did  bring  us  to  the  brink  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  national  crimes. 
Having  all  but  entangled  us  in  a  wicked 
war,  he  dares  to  boast  of  having  given  us 
'  peace  ;'  having  dragged  the  fair  fame  of 
England  through  the  dirt  as  it  never  was 
dragged  before,  he  dares  to  say  that  the 
peace  which  it  brines  is  accompanied  with 
*  honour.  *  Let  us  Took  at  the  oflScial  ex* 
planation  of  what  the  honour  of  England 
now  means.  It  is  a  strange  quarter  in  which 
we  have  to  look  for  toe  mind  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Truly  the  Asian  mystery  is 
mighty  indeed,  when  we  find  to  what  the 
bluest  blood  of  England  can  sink  beneath  its 
glamour.  Who  ^at  glances  over  the  par- 
liamentary strifes  of  the  last  twenty,  the 
last  ten,  the  last  two  years,  would  have 
believed  that  the  proudest  head  in  England 
could  have  stooped  to  the  basest  of  servioes, 
that  Robert,  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  cottld« 
as  by  the  enchuitment  of  some  Eastern 
sorcerer,  have  been  changed  into  the  lowly 
henchman,  the  humble  copying-clerk,  of  his 
Hebrew  master?  To  that  master  it  was 
indeed  a  triumph  when  he  could  kindiv 
remind  his  shouting  admirers  that  ail 
the  shouts  should  not  be  given  to  himself, 
but  that  some  few  should  be  kept  for  so 
faithful  a  lackey.  So  it  is  :  in  the  de- 
spatches of  Lord  Salisbury  we  read  the  mind 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  In  the  despatch 
which  accompanied  the  Treaty^of  Beriin*  we 
see  what  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ideas  is 
meant  by  British  interests  and  British  hon- 
our. The  leading  principle  of  those  ideas 
is  easily  grasped.     It  is  the  usual  principle 
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of  Oriental  rolerSy  the  time-honoured  doc- 
trine of  every  tyrant  who,  from  Assyrian 
despots  onward,  has  boasted  himself  that  he 
can  do  mischief.  Lord  Beacpnsfield's  phi- 
losophy may  be  utilitarian  as  far  as  'concerns 
British  interests,  those  interests  compared 
with  which  it  matters  not  whether  the 
victims  of  a  m^issacre  are  twenty  thousand 
or  only  ten.  As  regards  the  people  of 
South-eastern  Europe,  the  philosopny  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  shown  forth  in  the 
despatches  of  his  noble  servitor,  in  his  own 
and  his  noble  servitor's  speeches  at  the  Con- 
gress, is  eminently  the  reverse  of  utilitarian. 
He  goes  forth  prepared  at  every  stage  to 
play  the  part  of  an  anti-Bentham,  to  insist 
before  all  Europe,  in  the  name  of  the  hon- 
our of  England,  on  the  greatest  unhappiness 
of  the  greatest  number. 

This  last  doctrine  stands  forth,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  in  nearly  every  paragraph 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch.  The  simple 
fact  is  that,  throughout  these  negotiations, 
in  the  circular  in  which  Lord  Derby  com- 
mented on  the  Russian  declaration  of  war, 
in  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  commenting 
on  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  discussions  at  Berlin,  in  the 
despfttch  commenting  on  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, England — so  far  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Lord  Salisbury  stand  for  England — ^has 
throughout  committed  itself  to  the  cause  of 
oppression.  The  whole  bearing  of  the  Eng- 
lish Foreign  Office  and  of  the  English  pleni- 
potentiaries has  been  throughout  anti- 
Christian.  anti-European.  They  have 
throughout  held  a  brief  for  Islam  against 
Christendom,  for  Asia  against  Europe.  The 
end  which  they  have  sought  throughout  has 
been  to  keep  as  much  as  might  be  for  the 
Asiatic  oppressor,  to  give  as  little  as  might 
be  to  his  Christian  victim.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  they  have  had  to  swallow  the  greater 
part  of  their  own  big  words,  to  submit  to 
changes  which  upset  all  their  earlier  pro- 
fessions, to  leave  the  Turk  in  1878  in  a  very 
different  case  from  that  in  which  he  was  in 
1875.  But  the  evil  will  has  been  there  all 
the  same  ;  everything  has  been  done  that 
could  be  done  to  prop  up  the  evil  cause, 
happily  the  falling  cause.  And  why  is  this  ? 
It  is  not  merely  the  tradition  handed  on 
from  the  national  madness  of  the  Crimean 
War.  The  national  movements  of  1876 
and  1877  showed  how  the  mind  of  England 
was  stirred  against  the  Turk  and  his  doings, 
and  the  evidence  of  recent  elections  goes 
further  to  show  that  England  still  remains 
in  the  same  mind  than  the  voice  of  the 
noisy  classes  of  London  goes  to  prove  any 
change.  Why  then  docs  England  speak 
throughout  in  a  spirit  which  assuredly  is 


not  English,  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  for  the 
oppressor,  of  enmity  towards  the  oppressed  ? 
The  answer  is  plain  :  the  voice  that  speaks 
in  the  name  of  England  is  not  an  English 
voice.  By  the  strangest  of  chances,  the 
chief  seat  of  power  in  England,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  power  in  Europe,  is  held  by 
an  adventurer  who  has  nothing  in  common 
with  England  or  with  Europe,  but  whose 
mind  has  been  through  life  filled  with  wild 
dreams  of  Eastern  splendour.  Eastern  do 
minion,  the  whole  train  of  ideas  which  are 
called  up  by  the  utterance  of  the  words 
Eastern,  Oriental,  Asiatic.  To  make  the 
course  of  history  run  backwards,  to  undo 
the  work  of  every  champion  of  Europe  from 
Marathon  and  Salamis  to  Muratovizza  and 
Plevna,  to  make  the  West  bow  to  the  East, 
to  make  the  freedom  of  Europe  bow  to  the 
despotism  of  Asia,  has  been  throughout  life 
the  consistent  object  which  Lord  Beacons 
field  has  set  before  himself.  It  is  the 
theme  of  his  novels  ;  it  is  the  object  of  his 
policy.  He  has  dishonoured  the  crown  of 
England  by  the  addition  of  a  barbarian  title  ; 
he  has  insulted  Europe  by  the  presence  of 
barbarian  mercenaries  ;  his  whole  scheme 
of  government  involves  the  wiping  out  of 
the  whole  story  of  English  and  European 
freedom,  and  falling  back  on  the  simpler 
rule  of  a  Sultan  and  his  Yizier.*    To  such 

*  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field describes  himself  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
by  a  new  title,  wholly  imknown  to  English  law. 
Besides  '  First  Lord  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury/ 
which  he  undoubtedly  is,  he  calls  himself  fur- 
ther '  Prime  Minister  of  England. '  Now  not 
only  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  the  pettiest  clerk  in 
any  government  office,  ought  to  know  that 
there  Is  no  such  title  or  office  as  '  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England.'  The  phrase  is  a  conventional 
way  of  describing  a  position  which  practicallv 
exists,  but  of  which  the  law  knows  nothing.  It 
would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  describe  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  in  anv  formal  document  as 
'  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons '  or  Lord 
Hartington  as  '  Leader  of  her  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition.' But  as  in  the  same  document  Lord 
Beaconsfield  parades  the  barbarian  title  which 
he  has  tied  on  to  an  European  crown,  as  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  Ireland  appears  before  an  European  assem- 
bly as  '  Empress  of  India, '  he  thought  that  some- 
thmg  new  must  be  tacked  on  to  her  Vizier's  de- 
scription also.  Only,  if  he  is  Prime  Minister  of 
anything,  why  is  it  of  England  only  ?  Why  not 
of  Uie  whole  United  Ein^om?  As  the  law 
knows  nothing  of  any  Prune  Minister,  neither 
does  it  know  anything  of  *  England,'  except  as 
'  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Eng- 
land.' Pertiaps  the  form  expressed  a  lurking 
feeling  that,  at  all  events,  Scotland  does  not  wish 
to  have  much  to  do  with  him.  So  again  in  the 
Secret  Treaty,  over  |and  over  again,  ^England  ' 
promises  to  do  this  and  that.  The  Scots  then 
are  clearly  free.  But  the  slipshod  way  in  which 
these  things  are  drawn  up^  shown  also  in  other 
I  things.    We  read  of  '  her  Majesty's  Principal 
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an  one,  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  Turk 
is,  necessarily  and  consistently,  one  of  the 
dearest  objects  of  his  policy.  Nowhere 
does  Asia  so  distinctly  triumph  over  Europe 
as  where  the  barbarian  sits  on  the  throne  of 
the  New  Rome — where  the  creed  of  the 
Arabian  prophet  is  taught  in  the  most  glori- 
ous of  Christian  temples — ^where  the  life, 
property,  and  honour  of  millions  of  Chris- 
tian Europeans  are  left  at  the  mercy  of 
Asiatic  masters.  Willingly  to  alter  one  jot 
or  one  tittle  of  a  state  of  things  which  comes 
so  nearly'  to  the  embodiment  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  own  dreams,  would  be  a 
sacrifice  that  could  not  be  looked  for  from 
him.  He  therefore  naturally  and  consist- 
ently upholds  the  Turk  at  all  hazards. 
Three  years  ago  he  was  all  for  the  status 
quo,  for  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  As  far  as  his  will 
and  his  power  went,  not  an  inch  of  Chris- 
tian ground  should  be  wrested  from  the 
barbarian  invader  ;  not  one  Christian  man, 
woman,  or  child  should  be  set  free  from  his 
yoke  and  from  all  that  that  yoke  brings 
with  it.  Those  days  have  passed  away  ; 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  constrained  not  only 
to  look  on  and  £ee  the  independence  and 
integrity  trampled  under  foot,  but  he  finds 
himself  called  on  to  play  no  small  part  in 
the  work.  Yet  the  will  is  where  it  was,  if 
not  the  power.  When  a  few  square  miles 
of  territory  can  be  added  to  the  area  of 
bondage,  Lord  Beaconsfield  adds  them  and 
rejoices.  When  a  few  more  thousands  of 
human  beings  can,  by  some  diplomatic 
effort,  be  left  in  the  iron  furnace  of  Turkish 
tyranny.  Lord  Beaconsfield  leaves  them 
and  rejoices.  And  his  noble  clerk  is  bidden 
to  set  the  exploit  down  in  a  despatch  as  a 
diplomatic  triumph  at  which  all  Englishmen 
should  rejoice.  And  '  society  '  and  the  Jin- 
goes rejoice  accordingly. 

Ilere  then  is  *  peace  with  honour  ' — such 
honour  as  may  be  won  by  betraying  Chris- 
tian nations  wnich  cry  to  us  for  help  into 
the  hands  of  foes  who  never  knew  what 
truth  or  mercy  meant.  A  long  indictment 
indeed  might  be  brought — indeed  it  has 
often  been  brought — against  Lord  Beacons- 
field and  his  ministry,  to  show  that  their 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.*  There 
is  no  such  person.  Lord  Salisbury  is  'one of 
her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  : ' 
that  he  has  q>ecially  to  do  with  foreign  affairs 
is  merely  a  oonventional  anansement.  The 
despatch  is  addressed  '  To  her  luijesty's  Mn- 
cipal  Secretary  of  State,'  seemingly  meaning 
Mr.  Cross,  who  again  Is  one  of  Uie  Prindpiu 
Secretaries  of  State,  but  no  more.  Also  we 
read  of  '  Lord  Odo  William  Leopold  Russell/ 
who  would  be  diffei^Uy  described  if  he  were 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


whole  conduct  in  this  matter  has  been  as 
little  directed  to  obtain  peace  as  it  has  been 
in  accordance  with  the  received  laws  of 
honour.  They  have  stirred  up  every  base 
passion  against  a  ruler  and  a  people  who 
have  done  us  no  wrong.  That  they  might 
do  so  the  better,  they  pretended  ignorance 
of  that  ruler's  purposes,  while  all  the  while 
they  had  in  their  pockets  those  purposea 
drawn  out  in  black  and  white.  They 
boasted  that  there  were  no  dissensions  in 
the  cabinet  at  the  moment  that  two  of  its 
most  eminent  members  were  protesting 
against  the  wild  and  wicked  schemes  of  its 
chief.  Whatever  may  be  Lord  Beacona- 
field's  idea  of  ^  honour,'  it  is  clearly  some- 
thing which  has  nothing  to  do  with  every, 
day  morality,  with  everyday  speaking  of 
truth.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  educates 
his  party,  clearly  educates  his  cabinet  with 
special  care.  Two  members  indeed  have 
proved  refractory  ;  the  rest,  so  far  as  they 
appear  in  the  matter,  certainly  do  credit  to 
their  teacher.  The  schooling  must  have 
gone  very  far  indeed  when  the  proudest  of 
English  nobles,  once  honoured  as  an  honest 
man,  thought  it  consistent  wiUi  the  dignity 
of  his  order  to  liken  a  brother  peer  to 
Titus  Oates,  because  he  had  profited  so 
little  by  the  teaching  of  the  master  whom 
he  had  quitted  as  to  utter  the  simple  truth. 
But  the  general  charge  against  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  Oovemment  has  been 
stated  often  enough.  Our  immediate  busi- 
ness is  with  the  Treaties— the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that 
other  Treaty  plotted  in  the  daric*  between 
Turk  and  Hebrew.  And  one  thing  we  may 
remark  of  all  three  :  they  show  at  least  th^ 
the  world  luis  not  gone  back  wiUiin  the  last 
twenty-two  years.  They  show  that  the 
world  has  actually  gone  forward  not  a  little, 
though  it  might  have  gone  forward  a  good 
deal  faster  if  diplomatists  would  only  have 
let  things  alone.  When  we  remember  how 
lately  Lord  Beaconsfield  stood  up  for  the 
status  quo,  for  Ottoman  tyranny  pure  and 
simple,  we  see  that  we  have  really  gained 
far  more  than  he  has,  that  the  diplomatic 
triumph  is  in  truth  a  dinlomatic  discom- 
fiture. The  status  quo,  the  integrity  and 
independence,  have  gone  to  whatever  Urn* 
bus  is  tenanted  by  such  ugly  spectres  of  the 
past.  No  European  representative  qpeaka 
for  them  ;  not  even  the  hirelings  of  the 
Turk  venture  to  speak  for  them.  They  are 
gone,  gone  for  ever.  The  work  which 
might  nave  been  done  thoroughly  has  been 
done  only  in  part,  but  it  has  been  begun. 
The  destiny  of  South-eastern  Europe  has 
entered  on  a  course  on  which  it  never  can 
turn  back.      Facts,  as  usual,  have  shown 
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themselves  too  strong  for  the  fictions  and 
formulsB  of  diplomacy.  Look  at  either 
map,  and  think  of  the  day,  only  three  years 
back,  when  Lord  Derby  wrote  to  have  the 
revolt  of  Herzegovina  suppressed  out  of 
hand.  As  ever,  in  the  weighty  words  of 
M.  Guizot,  '  the  instinct  of  the  people  sees 
further  than  the  negotiations  of  diploma- 
tists. '  *  As  ever,  the  '  poets  and  enthusiasts ' 
whom  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  taught  to 
despise,  the  philosophers  and  historians 
whom  every  dull  knight  of  the  shire  thinks 
it  fine  to  sneer  at  at  his  farmers'  dinner, 
have  grasped  and  understood  what  the 
diplomatists  have  failed  to  grasp  and  under- 
stand. The  arrangements  which  Lord 
Derby  declared  to  be  *  without  the  ran^e 
of  practical  politics, '  but  which  the  instinct 
of  the  people,  the  voice  of  the  poets  and 
the  enthusiasts,  the  philosophers  and  the 
historians,  affirmed  to  be  the  only  arrange- 
ments which  lay  within  that  range,  stand 
there  carried  out  in  the  treaty  and  on  the 
map.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Of  all 
things  in  the  world  those  which  can  least 
influence  the  course  of  events  are  the  dead 
f  ormul&D  of  diplomatists.  They  can  mar  a 
good  deal,  but  they  can  make  nothing. 
With  them  the  deep  emotions  which  stir  the 
hearts  of  men  and  of  nations  go  for  nothing. 
With  them  the  teaching  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience goes  for  nothing.  They  know  so 
little  of  the  human  heart  as  to  think  that, 
when  nations  are  striving  to  be  free  on  their 
own  soil,  they  can,  by  an  artistic  applica- 
tion of  diplomatic  nostrums,  be  made  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  *  loyal '  to  the  foreign 
oppressor  of  their  land  and  race.f     They 

♦  *  L  instinct  des  peuples  voit  plus  loin  que 
les  nSffociations  des  alplomates/  Guizot,  *  His- 
toire  de  France,'  iv.  1. 

f  In  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  of  April  Ist 
(Turkey,  No.  36,  1878),  he  says :  *  The  object 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  at  the  Constanti- 
nople Oonierence  was  to  give  effect  to  the  poli- 
cy of  reforming  Turkey  under  the  Ottoman 
Government,  removing  well-grounded  griev- 
ances, and  thus  |)reserving  the  Empire  until  the 
time  when  it  might  be  able  to  dispense  with 
protective  guarantees.  It  was  obvious  that  this 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  rendering  the 
different  populations  so  far  contented  with  their 
position  as  to  inspire  them  with  a  ipirit  of  patriot- 
ism, and  make  them  ready  to  defend  the  Ottoman 
Empire  cu  loyal  mtfjeets  of  the  Sultan.  *  Agsin, 
in  bis  despatch  of  July  13,  he  sa^  :  *  The  Sul- 
tan's donunions  have  been  provided  with  a  de- 
fensible frontier,  far  removed  from  his  capital. 
.  .  .  Rich  and  extensive  provinces  have 
been  restored  to  his  rule,  at  the  same  time  that 
careful  provision  against  future  mlsgovemment 
has  been  made,  which  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
assure  their  loyaltv  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  calamities  which  have  brouj?ht  the  Ottoman 
Power  to  the  verge  of  ruin. ' — IJoes  Lord  Salis- 
bury think  that  the  peculiar  emotion  of  loyalty 


are  so  blind  to  the  teaching  of  reason  and 
experience,  that,  when  the  Turk  has  already 
lied  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times, 
they  are  ready  to  trust  him  when  he  lies 
the  thousandth  time.  They  have  learned  so 
little  from  facts,  they  have  gone  so  little 
into  the  nature  of  , things,  that  they  still 
believe  that  equal  rights  will  be  given  to 
men  of  all  religions  by  a  power  whose  very 
being  depends  on  its  not  granting  them, 
and  which  is  forbidden  to  grant  them  by 
the  first  principles  of  its  own  religion. 
They  are  so  besotted  by  the  formulae  of 
their  trade,  which  talk  only  of  kings  and 
forget  nations,  that  they  do  not  see  tibat,  if 
the  Ottoman  power  ever  allows  equal  rights 
to  the  subject  nations,  it  will  at  once  cease 
to  be  an  Ottoman  power.  The  despised 
classes,  the  poets  and  tfle  enthusiasts,  the 
philosophers  and  the  historians,  know  better 
on  all  these  points.  They  can  understand 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  they 
can  grasp  the  fact  that  man  does  not  live  on 
formula  only.  They  know,  what  the  would- 
be  wise  who  sneer  at  *  sentiment  *  and  *  sen- 
timental grievances,  seem  not  to  know, '  that 
it  is  largely  by  sentiment  that  human  hearts 
are  stirred,  and  thereby  human  actions  di- 
rected. They  can  weigh  the  probabilities  of 
human  events,  and  they  will  not  lightly  be- 
lieve that  one  who  has  broken  every  promise 
up  to  to-day  will  begin  to  keep  the  promise 
which  he  makes  to-day.  They  can  trace 
back  events  to  their  causes  ;  they  do  not, 
like  diplomatists,  expect  all  of  a  sudden  to 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles. 
Poets  and  enthusiasts,  historians  and  phi- 
losophers, believed  in  the  independence  of 
Greece  when  diplomatists  mocked  at  the 
thought.  So  they  believed  in  the  union  of 
Italy,  in  the  union  of  Germany,  when  dip- 
lomatists mocked  at  those  thoughts  also. 
Diplomatists  decreed  that  the  two  Rouman 
provinces  should  stand  apart ;  in  the  teeth 
of  the  diplomatists  they  stand  united.  In 
truth  there  is  no  better  illustration  of  our 
position  than  the  career  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
himself.  Baffled,  disgraced,  as  a  diplomatist, 
he  is  glorified  as  no  man  ever  was  glorified 
in  his  character  of  the  poet  and  enthusiast. 
All  his  diplomatic  skill  could  not  keep  up  the 
status  quo  of  his  Turkish  friend,  and  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  he  has  found  it  con- 
venient to  tear  in  pieces  with  his  own  hand. 


in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  will  ever  be 
called  forth  towards  a  ruler  of  whom  all  that 
his  wannest  friends  venture  to  hope  is,  that  he 
may  by  foreign  interference  be  kept  from  mis- 
government,  and  that,  at  some  future  day,  after 
long  education,  there  may  no  longer  be  need  to 
guarantee  the  '  subject '  against  his  own  sover 
eign? 
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It  is  the  poet  and  enthusiast,  the  dreamer  of 
dreams  which  seemed  fanciful  as  the  *  Ara- 
bian Nights, '  who  has  proved  himself  a  true 
prophet.  It  is  not  the  BeaconsHeld  of  the 
Berlin  treaty,  but  the  Disraeli  of  half -for- 
gotten Oriental  visions,  who  has  shown  the 
gift  of  grasping  the  shadows  which  coming 
events  cast  before  them.  No  diplomatist,  no 
statesman,  could  ever  have  foreseen  that  the 
rhapsodist  of  '  Vivian  Grey  '  and  *  Tancred ' 
would  rise  to  the  height  of  all  his  dreams, 
and  turn  his  wildest  visions  into  realities. 
It  was  the  rhi^sodist  himself,  in  his  character 
of  poet  and  enthusiast,  who,  if  he  did  not 
in  very  truth  foresee  what  was  coming,  was 
at  least  able  by  dint  of  vigorous  dreaming 
to  bring  about  the  longings  of  his  Oriented 
soul,  and  to  go  far  to  make  the  free  isle  of 
Britain  a  depen(ftncy  of  the  barbaric  *  epx- 
pire '  of  India. 

The  treaties  then,  the  Berlin  Treaty  no 
less  than  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  are  posi- 
tively a  great  advance.  That  tne  advance 
made  by  them  is  much  smaller  than  it  easily 
might  have  been  made,  that  far  less  has 
been  done  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  than 
might  have  been  done,  has  been  partly,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  owing  to  tlie  baleful  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  but  it  is 
owing  still  more  to  an  obstinate  cleaving  to 
diplomatic  fictions  and  traditions  under 
circumstances  to  which  those  fictions  and 
traditions  in  no  wise  applied.  The  powers 
of  Europe  have  not  yet  learned  to  treat  the 
Turk  in  the  only  way  in  which  reason  and 
experience  teach  that  he  ought  to  be  treated. 
It  has  been  shown  over  and  over  agaiu  that 
to  apply  to  the  state  of  things  in  South- 
eastern Europe  the  same  kind  of  language 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  use  in  Western 
Europe,  leads  not  only  to  error  and  confu- 
sion in  thought  and  expression^  but  to  the 
most  unhappy  political  results.  Nothing 
will  be  done  as  it  should  be  done  as  long  as 
European  powers  fail  to  grasp  the  plain  fact 
that  the  Turk  is  not  one  of  themselves,  and 
that  he  i^ever  can  be  one  of  themselves.  The 
plain  truth  must  be  grasped  that  the  rule  of 
the  Turk  is  not  government,  not  even  mis- 
government,  but  a  simple  tyranny  unlawful 
in  its  very  nature.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  Sultan  is  not  a  '  sovereign '  in  the 
European  sense,  that  the  people  of  South- 
eastern Europe  are  not  his  *  subjects '  in 
the  European  sense — ^that  he  has  no  rights 
over  them — that  they  have  no  duties  to- 
wards him — ^that  he  is  simply  the  head  of  a 
band  of  foreign  robbers,  encamped  on  the 
lands  of  other  nations.  AH  this  has  often 
been  said  before,  but  it  must  go  on  being 
said,  as  long  as  there  are  people  who  prefer 
conventional  formula)  to  the  facts  of  history 


and  the  inferences  of  reason.  An  occupa- 
tion which  in  some  parts  of  Europe  has 
lasted  five  hundred  years  remains  not  one 
whit  less  a  foreign  occupation  than  it  was 
five  hundred  years  ago.*    And  nothing  will 


*  This  cannot  be  better  put  than  it  is  put  in 
Eton's  '  Suc^ey  of  the  Turkish  Empire/  ed.  3. 
1801,  p.  886. — '  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 

Serson  not  to  be  mistaken  in  ju(|ging  of  the  con- 
uct  of  the  Porte  towards  its  provinces,  by  any 
analogy  from  the  political  operations  of  other 
Emx>pean  nations.  Amongst  us,  the  unsuccess- 
ful revolt  of  a  whole  province  would  indeed 
give  birth  to  some  adaltional  rigour,  and  to 
some  striking  example  of  punishment ;  but  the 
ferocious  Turk  proposes  nothing  short  of  exter- 
mination, in  order  to  free  himsdf  from  the  fear 

of  future  defection Is  this  a  nation 

which  merits  that  Britain  should  enter  into  a 
war  for  its  defence  ? 

'  It  is  wholly  incomprehensible  to  me  that  any 
European  nation  can  regard  the  Turks  as  the 
lawful  possessors  of  the  countries  over  which 
their  baneful  dominion  extends.  Such  <^iiiioa 
can  only  proceed  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  the  people  whose  sovereignty  these  fero- 
cious savases  have  usurped,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  their  sublection.  Right 
to  a  country  is  acouircd  either  bv  treaty  or  by 
long  possession.  Treaty  can  only  apply  to  a 
portion  of  a  country  ceded,  whether  voluntarily 
or  compulsatively,  by  the  sovereign  power. 

'  It  has  been  said,  that  as  long  possession  of  a 
country  gives  an  indisputable  right  of  dominion, 
and  that  as  this  right  of  the  Turks  to  their  pos- 
sessions has  also  been  acknowledged  by  all  na- 
tions in  their  treaties,  the  aborigines  have  lost 
all  claim  to  independence.  As  to  treaties  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  other  nations,  who  had  no 
right  to  dispose  of  the  countries  usurped  by  the 
Turks,  they  cannot  be  binding  to  the  Greeks, 
who  never  were  consulted,  who  never  signed 
sucli  treaties,  nor  consented  to  their  being 
signed. 

'  When  one  nation  conquers  another,  and 
they  become  incorporated,  by  having  the  same 
rights,  the  same  religion,  the  same  language, 
and  by  being  blended  together  by  inter-mai- 
riages,  a  long  series  of  years  renders  them  one 
people.  Who  can  in  England  distinguish  the 
aborigines  from  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes, 
Normans,  and  other  foreigners  ?  They  are  all 
Englishmen. 

'The  Greeks  were  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
but  they  were  Oike  all  other  nations  they  con- 

?[uered)  attacked  by  them  without  provocation. 
t  was  not  a  war  for  injury  or  insult  received,  for 
jealousy  of  power,  or  the  support  of  an  ally, 
contests  which  ousht  to  end  when  satisfaction 
or  submission  is  obtained.  It  was  a  war,  hav- 
ing for  its  aim  conquest,  and  for  its  principle  a 
ri^t  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth  ;  a  war 
which  asserted  that  all  other  sovereigns  were 
usurpers,  and  that  the  deposing  ana  putting 
them  to  death  was  a  sacred  duty.  Do  the  laws 
of  nations  establish  that  such  a  conquest  gives 
right  of  possession?  They,  on  the  contrary, 
declare  such  conquest  usurpation. 

*  The  conquered  were  never  admitted  by 
the  Turks  to  the  rights  of  citizens  or  fellow-sub- 
jects, unless  they  abjured  their  religicm  and  their 
country.  They  became  slaves,  and  as,  accord- 
ing to  their  cowardly  law,  the  Turks  have  a 
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render  it  less  so  ;  Mahometan  dominion  over 
men  of  any  other  religion  never  can  be  any- 
thing else.  Promises  of  reform  on  paper 
make  no  difference.  Tanzimats  and  Midhat 
constitutions  have  made  no  diJSerence  ;  they 
never  will  make  any  difference.  Nothing 
but  sheer  force  will  ever  make  the  Turk 
give  up  the  supremacy  over  men  of  other 
creeds  which  he  holds,  and  believes  himself 
to  hold  by  divine  right.  The  only  way  to 
treat  him  successfully  is  to  cast  away  all 
diplomatic  fictions,  all  talk  about  the  rights 
of  the  ^  sovereign '  and  the  duties  of  the 
^  subject,'  and  to  deal  with  the  Ottomans 
and  their  Sultan  as  we  should  deal  with  any 
other  gang  of  robbers  and  their  captain. 
Deference,  courtesy,  conventional  nonsense 
of  any  kind,  are  all  out  of  place.  At  the 
Constantinople  Congress  two  barbarians  in 
European  clothing,  two  of  the  criminals  who 
were  to  be  tried,  were  allowed  to  take  their 
seats  among  their  own  judges ;  one  of  them 
was  even  made  president  of  the  Conference. 
Such  a  Conference  was  doomed  from  the 
beginning  ;  nothing  could  come  of  it.     At 

right  at  all  times  to  put  to  death  their  prisoners, 
the  conquered  and  their  posterity  forever  are 
obliged  annually  to  redeem  their  heads  bv  paying 
the  price  set  on  them.  They  are  excluaea  from 
all  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  death  for  a  con- 
quered Greek  to  marry  a  Turkish  woman.  They 
are  in  ever^  respect  still  treated  as  enemies. 
They  are  still  called  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  their  nation,  or  rather  of  the  religion 
they  profess ;  and  a  Turk  Is  never  called  a 
Greek,  though  his  family  should  have  been  set- 
tled for  generations  in  that  country ;  nor  is  a 
Greek  called  a  Turk,  though  his  ancestors  had 
lived  centuries  in  a  Turkish  province.  The  tes- 
timony of  a  Greek  is  not  valid  in  a  court  ofludl- 
cature,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  a  Turk. 
They  are  distinguished  \2y  a  different  dress :  it 
IS  death  to  wear  the  same  apparel  as  a  Turk  ; 
even  their  houses  are  painted  of  a  different 
color ;  in  fine,  they  are  in  the  same  situation  they 
were  the  day  they  were  conquered — ^totally  dis- 
tinct ss  a  nation  ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  the 
same  right  now  as  they  had  then  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  barbarous  usurpers  of  their  coun- 
try, whose  conduct  to  all  the  nations  they  have 
conquered  merits  the  eternal  execration  of  man- 
kind.' 

This  is  how  the  matter  appeared  to  a  thor- 
oughly competent  observer  about  eiehty  years 
back.  In  the  course  of  that  time  a  &w  details 
in  the  description  may  have  become  antiquated. 
But  Mr.  Eton's  general  doctrine  is  as  sound,  his 
main  facts  are  as  true,  his  reasoning  is  as  unan- 
swerable, as  it  was  when  he  wrote  it.  By 
Greeks,  it  must  be  remembered,  he  means  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Turk  generally,  or,  at 
any  rate,  all  who  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Church,  whether  Greek  in  race  or  speech  or 
not.  Strictly  national  distinctions  had  not  then 
become  so  important  as  they  have  since.  Mr. 
Eton  too  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  well 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  but  to  have  known  but  little  of  the 
Slavonic  lands. 


Berlin  i^in,  while  the  representatives  of 
the  nations  of  South-eastern  Europe — ^not 
only  those  of  tributary  Servia  and  Roumania, 
bat  those  of  the  independent  sovereigns  of 
free  Greece  and  of  Montenegro— were  ad- 
mitted only  in  the  character  of  inferiors,  the 
representatives  of  the  barbarian  intruder 
were  again  received  as  the  equals  of  the 
European  plenipotentiaries.  Of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tne  barbarian,  one  only  was 
himself  of  barbarian  birth  ;  the  choice  of  the 
other  two  was  at  once  a  subtle  and  a  deadly 
insult  to  Christendom.  At  every  age  the 
Turk  has  been  able  to  find  European  and 
Christian  tools  to  do  his  work  ;  indeed, 
without  such  tools  his  work  would  in  no  age 
have  been  done  at  all.  At  Beriin,  alongside 
of  the  native  Turk,  respectable  compared 
with  his  colleagues,  came  the  Frenchman 
or  German,  whichever  he  is  to  be  called, 
'who  sold  his  soul  for  barbarian  pay,  and 
who  has  since  met  his  death  by  oarbarian 
swords.  Along  with  the  avowed  renegade 
came  the  still  professing  Christian,  almost 
baser  than  himself.  The  Fanar  of  Constan- 
tinople has  never  failed  to  supply  the  Turk 
with  men  of  this  class,  the  true  Greeks  of 
Juvenal's  description,  men  ready  to  do  the 
barbarian's  work  for  the  barbarian's  hire, 
ready  to  put  his  falsehoods  into  a  taking 
shape,  ready  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope to  plead  against  their  own  people  and> 
for  the  oppressor  of  their  own  people.  The 
prize  of  shame  at  the  Berlin  Conference  may 
fairly  be  divided  between  the  Hebrew  who 
professed  to  represent  England  and  the 
Greek  who  truly  represented,  not  *  Turkey,  * 
not  the  land  so  marked  on  the  map  and  its 
inhabitants,  but  the  Turk,  the  foreign  in- 
vader of  that  land,  the  foreign  oppressor  of 
it-s  inhabitants.  This  man,  Alexander  Ka- 
ratheod6r68  by  name,  stands  up  before  Eu- 
rope to  read  a  declaration,  which  is  a  model 
of  diplomatic  jargon,  with  its  meaningless 
crack-jaw  words,  its  chatter  about  ^  cate- 
gories,' '  solidarity,'  and  what  not,  but 
whose  meaning  plainly  was  that  he  and  his 
colleagues,  as  representatives  of  the  Turk, 
were  also  the  representatives  of  his  victims, 
entitled  to  speak  for  the  people  of  the  land 
marked  on  the  map  as  ^  Turkey. '  *  This 
indeed  goe|  to  the  root  of  the  matter  ;  but 
no  European  plenipotentiary  stood  up  to 
give  the  daring  falsehood  the  swift  denial 
wliich  it  deserved.  No  diplomatist  could 
do  so.  For  all  the  fictions  of  diplomacy 
hindered  any  such  course.  Its  conventional 
formulffi  assume  the  Grand  Turk  to  be  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  all  the  human  beings 
within  the  territory  within  which  he  exer- 

*  See  Protocols,  Turkey,  39,  p.  35. 
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cises  lordship.  In  diplomatic  fiction  lie 
stands  to  *  Turkey  '  as  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land and  Italy  stand  to  England  and  Italy. 
DiplomaticaUy  then  the  Fanariot  traitor  was 
right ;  the  facts  of  past  and  present  supply 
ample  means  of  answering  him  ;  but  the 
formula  of  diplomacy  supply  none.  Those 
f  ormulffi  assume  that  the  Turk  who  massa- 
credy  the  Greeks  or  Slaves  or  Syrians  who 
are  massacred,  join  together  to  make  a 
'  great  whole,  connected, '  in  the  jargon  of 
£^ratheod6T^s,  ^  by  a  powerful  solidarity  of 
interests. '  The  Turk  and  the  hirelings  and 
renegades  whom  he  *'  sends  to  lie  abroad ' 
for  his  interests  fully  understand  all  this  ; 
they  know  the  advantage  which  the  Turk 
gains  by  all  this.  So  the  answer  of  Safvet 
to  the  Greek  claims,  a  string  of  shameless 
falsehoods  in  the  eyes  of  justice  and  history, 
is  not  a  little  hard  to  answer  according  to 
the  conventionalities  of  diplomacy.  The 
treaties  of  1856  recognized  the  Asiatic  rob- 
ber-chief as  an  European  sovereign,  a 
member  of  the  European  community.  From 
that  recognition  all  the  rest  follows  logically 
enough,  but  in  open  defiance  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  case,  in  cruel  mockery  of  truth 
and  justice  and  of  the  rights  of  suffering 
nations. 

Of  the  three  treaties,  the  Russian  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  is  pre-eminently  a  diplomatic 
work  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  woid.     The 
vows  of  a  generous  nation,  the  efforts  of  an 
heroic  army,  were   cast  to   the  winds  bj 
the  crooked  arta  of  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives.    There  was  no  ground  for  the 
cry,  raised  by  party  spite  and  encouraged 
by  the  Enj^ish  Grovemment,  that  the  treaty 
was  any  breach  of  faith  towards   Europe. 
The  Russian  Emperor  kept  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  professions  which  he  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  which  our 
Hebrew  ruler,  for  his  own  ends,  thought 
good  to  keep  secret.     But  the  treaty  was 
something  very  like  a  breach  of  faith  tow- 
ards the  Russian  people.     The  Russian  war 
against  the  Turk  could  be  justified  only  on 
grounds  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  treaty  by  which  it  was  ended.     The 
war  could  be  justified  only  on  the  doctrine 
that  the  rule  of  the  Turk  was  something  so 
intolerable,    something   so    inhierently  un- 
righteous and  incapable  of  reform,  that  any 
European  power  was    justified  in  getting 
rid  of  an  European  nuisance,  while  Rns- 
sia  was  called  on  by  every  tie  of  race  and 
religion  to  go  single-handed    to  the  de- 
liverance of  her  brethren,  if  the  other  Pow- 
ers refused  to  share  in  the  work.     The 
treaty  left  the  Turk  standing  ;  it  left  him 
the  master  of  all  his  Greek  victims,  of  a 
large  part  of   his  Slavonic  victims.     The 


Christian  people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
the  champions  who  had  first  put  their  hand 
to  the  plough  and  who  had  borne  the  bur- 
then and  heat  of  the  day.  Were  given  back 
to  the  dominion  of  the  ruler  whom  they 
know  by  the  emphatic  name  of  the  Blood- 
sucker.    There  were,  to  be  sure,  some  of 
the  usual  provisions  for  better  administra- 
tion and  the  like,  but  those,  of  course,  go 
for  nothing.     The  main  feature  of  the  ne- 
gotiation was  that  crusaders  were  bidden  to 
turn  back  within  sight  of  the  dome  of  Saint 
Sophia,   and  that  the  Turk,  treated  with 
ridiculous  courtesy  and  deference,  was  left 
in  possession  of  the  imperial  city  and  of  a 
vast   human    hunting-ground  well  stocked 
with    Christian   game.     The   positive   ad- 
vance, which  rescued  a  large  territory  from 
his  grasp,  was  indeed  great ;  but  it  was  a 
weidk  and  shameful  ending  to  so  glorious  a 
beginning  to  leave  the  work  only  half  done. 
Then  the  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the 
territory  ceded  to  Ronmania  in  1856  was 
utteriy  unworthy.     It  was  more  pardonable 
in  the  Emperor  personally  than  in  any  other 
man  in  Russia.     We  can  quite  understand 
the   feeling  which    might   lead   a   son   to 
undo  the  visible  memorial  of  his  father's 
defeat ;  but  it  was  exactly  the  kind  of  act 
to  which  no  counsellor,  even  of  a  despot, 
ought  to  have  consented.     Russia  was  in  a 
position  to  do  a  grand  and  generous  thing, 
to  give  back  to  ner  brave  Rouman  ally  his 
old  frontier  of  the  Dniester.     On  the  other 
hand,  against  the  proposed  Russian  advance 
in  Asia  not  a  word  could  be  said,  except  by 
those  who  have  the  Indian  scare  on  their 
brains  and  whose  small  maps  place  Calcutta 
close  to  Erzeroum.     The  Rouman  loses  by 
annexation  to  Russia.;  the  people  of  Arme- 
nia, peaceable  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Chris- 
tians, 'gain  by  the  same  process.     On  the 
other  hand  again,    for  the   indemnity  in 
money  nothing  could  be  said.     The  hoards 
of  a  robber  may  be  rightly  restored  to  his 
victim  ;  they  cannot  be  rightly  taken  by  the 
judge  or  the  policeman.     To  sell  up  the  pri- 
vate stores  of  the  Sultan  and  his  pashas, 
whose  houses  must  be  full  of  stolen  goods, 
would  be  a  righteous  act ;  so  it  would  have 
been  a  righteous  act  to   search  their  ha- 
rems, in  order  to  release  the  unwilling  vic- 
tims carried  off  from  their  homes  for  the 
gratification   of    their  worse    than   bestial 
lusts.     But   to  demand   money   from   the 
Bloodsucker  was  simply  to  set  him  on  a 
new   course    of    blo<^uoking.     The   only 
way  in  which  the  Turk  can  pay  anything 
must  be  either  by  robbing  fresh  victims  or 
by   cheating   fresh   creditors.     Instead    of 
asking  for  money,  Russia  ^ould  have  re- 
lieved free  Greece  by  taking  possession  of 
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the  Turk's  pirate  fleet  and  putting  'an  end 
to  the  base  trade  of  the  renegade  English- 
man who  commands  it. 

The  main  feature  of  the  treaty  was  the 
establishment  of  a  large  Bulgarian  principal- 
ity, of  the  kind  called,  in  diplomatic  jar- 
gon, '  autonomous.'  This  is  one  of  the 
ridiculous  words  which  have  come  in  of 
late,  and  when  '  The  Times,'  in  translating 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  turned  *  autonome ' 
into  '  automatic, '  it  did  but  change  one 
meaningless  word  into  another  equally 
meaningless.  What  '  autonomous '  meant 
in  this  case  was  that  the  new  Bulgaria  was 
to  be,  as  Boumania  and  Servia  had  hitherto 
been,  fcee  from  the  Turk's  clutches  in  every 
respect  except  having  to  pay  money  to 
him.  The  principality  was  to  be  tributary. 
There  was  to  be  a  kind  of  CTadual  promo- 
tion.  Servia  and  Roumania  were  to  be 
made  wholly  independent,  while  Bulgaria 
was  to  be  put  in  the  former  place  of  Servia 
and  Roumania.  Now,  for  a  people  to  rise 
from  bondage  to  perfect  freedom  by  stages 
is  often  wholesome,  if  the  stages  come  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  and  mark  the 
successive  eSorts  of  the  people  itself.  But 
the  whole  virtue  of  such  a  process  is  lost 
when  it  does  not  come  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  but  is  merely  the  result  of  a  con- 
scious and  artificial  arrangement.  Why 
should  not  Bulgaria  have  been  at  once  made 
as  free  as  Servia  ?  Why  should  its  people, 
after  all  that  they  have  gone  through,  after 
nearly  five  hundred  years  of  bond^^e,  reach- 
ing their  climax  in  the  rule  and  the  massa- 
cres of  Midhat,  be  taxed  to  enrich  the  pam- 
pered tyrant  from  whose  yoke  they  are  set 
free  1  The  Turk  had  pillaged  Bulgaria  at 
pleasure  for  centuries  ;  he  had  surely  had 
his  fill  :  why  should  the  land  be  still  bur- 
thened  simply  to  give  its  old  oppressor  a 
larger  sum  to  spend  either  on  his  own  bru- 
tal pleasures  or  on  the  means  of  holding  its 
still  enslaved  brethren  in  bondage  ?  Nay, 
more,  if  Bulgaria  was  to  receive  this 
amount  of  freedom,  why  were  Thessaly, 
Epeiros,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  to  be  left 
without  any  freedom  at  all  ?  The  rule  of 
the  Turk  was  as  vile  in  one  land  as  in  an- 
other, and,  when  he  was  on  his  knees,  it 
was  as  easy  to  force  one  set  of  terms  on  him 
as  another.  Such  a  settlement  was  in  itself 
a  makeshift,  a  half  measure  which  could 
not  last.  It  was,  in  truth,  to  invite  those 
difficulties  and  complications  which  diplo- 
macy professes  to  abhor.  It  was  not  to 
settle  matters,  but  to  unsettle  them.  In 
short,  as  usual,  the  instinct  of  the  Russian 
people  saw  further  than  the  negotiations  of 
the  Russian  diplomatists.  The  people  [had 
striven  and  fought  for  the  deliverance  of 


their  brethren,  for  the  cleansing  of  the  most 
venerable  temple  of  their  faith,  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  city  which  was  their  spiritual 
mother.  They  strove  and  fought  to  banish 
the  barbarian  from  Christian  soU,  to  leave 
no  Christian  people  under  his  accursed  yoke. 
The  diplomatists,  it  would  seem,  thought  it 
would  better  suit  their  schemes  to  keep  the 
barbarian,  humbled  and  tamed,  as  an  instru- 
ment in  their  hands,  to  leave  his  victims 
only  half  deUvered,  in  order  that  there 
might  still  be  some  who  would  have  to  look 
for  or  to  ask  for  deliverance.  The  only  way 
in  which  we  can  acquit  the  diplomatists  of 
Russia  of  such  a  crooked  policy  as  this  is  by 
supposing  that  the  barbarian  was  spared, 
that  he  was  left  well  supplied  with  Chris- 
tian victims,  lest  the  utter  suppression  of 
an  Oriental  tyranny  might  be  too  bitter  a 
pill  for  the  Oriental  ruler  of  England. 

The  geographical  extent  of  the  proposed 
Bulgaria  at  once  awakened  all  those  feelings 
of  rivalry  between  Greek  and  Slave  of  which 
we  have  often  spoken  of  in  other  numbers 
of  this  Review,  The  proposed  principality 
did  not  exactly  answer  to  any  of  the  often- 
changing  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Bulgarian 
kingdom.  Among  its  difEerent  forms  it 
came  nearest  to  the  Bulgaria  of  Simeon. 
The  realm  of  Samuel  stretched  further  west, 
south-west  and  north-west,  but  not  so  far  to 
the  east  and  north-east.  He  had  no  Euxine 
or  JSigtuBJi  coast,  and  he  had  a  small  Ha- 
driatic  coast.  The  proposed  boundary  most 
properly  recognized  the  fact  that  neither 
the  historical  nor  the  practical  Bulgaria  is 
bounded  by  the  Balkan  ;  but  if  it  was 
meant  to  follow  any  national  limit,  it  was 
certainly  carried  too  far  both  southward  and 
westward,  so  as  to  take  in  districts  which 
were  not  Bulgarian  but  Greek.  From  this 
point  of  view  there  was  nothing  to  be  said 
for  the  extent  of  coast  on  the  .^^ssan  which 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Bulgarian  state.  An 
MgtBan  haven  it  might  well  have,  as  South- 
em  Germany — ^we  use  the  language  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future — must  have  a  Hadri- 
atic  haven.  When  the  Greek  has  again  his 
own  at  Hadrianople  and  at  Constantinople, 
he  may  well  give  Thessalonik6  to  the  Bul- 
garian. But  a  long  seaboard  is  another 
matter  in  either  case.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  no  frontier  will  ever  be  drawn  between 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  which  will  be  perfect- 
ly acceptable  to  both  Greek  and  Bulgarian. 
But  the  boundary  drawn  at  San  Stefano 
was  unduly  favouiable  to  the  Bulgarian. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  called  unfavourable  to 
the  Greek  depends  on  the  question  whether 
it  is  to  be  deemed  any  favour  to  the  Greeks 
of  Thrace  and  Maoedonia  to  leave  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turk. 
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After  tho  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  came  the 
famous — it  has  been  called  the  '  infamous  ' 
— Circular    of    April    1st.-   Infamous    we 
might  well  call  it  in  itself,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  use  some  gentler  word  for  the 
document  of  April,  lest  we  should  have  no 
epithet  left  to  use  for  the  document  of  July. 
In  April,  1878,  we  can  still  see  some  faint 
traces  of  the  Salisbury  of  December,  1876. 
Then  Englishmen  were  fain  to  believe  that 
their  representative  went  forth  with  a  high 
resolve  to  do  what  could  be  done  for  right 
and  freedom,  faint  as  the  hope  seemed  of 
doing  anything  at    all.     He    failed ;   but 
Englishmen   gave   him    credit  for  having 
failed  honourably.     Even  in  April  he  spoke 
in  something  like  the  spirit  of  those  days. 
Lord  Salisbury  looked,  to  be  sure,  for  all 
kinds  of  impossible  things,  which  his  own 
experience  must  have  taught  him  were  im- 
possible.    He  dreamed  of  ^  a  policy  of  re- 
forming Turkey  under  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment'— ^the    policy   of   reforming   the 
sheep  under  the  government  of  the  wolf. 
To  be  sure  '  the  unfortunate  resistance  of 
the  Ottoman  Government '  had  made  all 
these  objects  hard  to  obtain  ;   but  still  on 
April  1st  Lord  Salisbury  distinctly  put  forth 
the  welfare  of  the  South-eastern  nations  as 
the  object  which  was  primarily  sought. 

Good  government^  assured  peace,  and  free- 
dom for  populations  to  which  these  blessings 
have  been  strange,  are  still  the  objects  which 
this  country  earnestly  desires  to  secure. 

Still,  even  in  this  April  circular,  the 
cloven  hoof  stood  out  pretty  distinctly.  It 
was  plain  that  there  was  no  real  hope  for 
the  subject  nations  in  the  quarter  where  the 
circular  was  dictated.  It  was  made  a 
charge  against  the  San  Stefano  Treaty  that 
Bulgaria  was  to  keep  its  own  Euxine  coast. 
The  principle  everywhere  laid  down  was 
that  the  Turk  was  still  to  rule  ;  every  vic- 
tim saved  from  his  grasp  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood, if  not  to  Lord  Salisbury,  at  least  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  master.  A  painful  pic- 
ture is  drawn  of  the  *  constant  difficulty  and 
even  embarrassment  *  which  the  Turk  will 
find  in  the  rule  of  his  '  Greek,  Albanian, 
and  Slavonic  provinces ;'  a  wail  goes  up 
for  his  *  loss  of  political  strength  ;'  nay. 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  author  of  tne  epigram 
about  the  small  maps,  is  not  ashamed  to 
stoop  to  the  vulgar  talk  about  British  inter- 
ests, and  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the 
power  which  holds  the  Bosporos.  But  the 
worst  feature  in  the  circular  is  the  hypocrit- 
ical care  which  it  professes  for  the  interest 
of  the  Greek  victims  of  the  Turk,  tho  seal 
which  is  displayed  that  no  Greek  should 
come  under  the  rule  of  the  Slave.     We  say 


^  hypocritical '  advisedly.  The  charge  of 
hypocrisy,  of  consciously  pretending  senti- 
ments which  are  not  felt,  is  a  charge  which 
we  are  always  unwilling  to  brin^  against  any 
man.  Ignorance,  passion,  sdf-deception, 
will  explain  much  that  looks  like  conscious 
hypocrisy,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
blacker  charge.  But  when  we  know  that 
all  the  while  that  this  care  for  the  enslaved 
Greek,  nay  even  for  free  Greece  itself,  was 
pretended  in  the  circular.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  his  agents  were  busy  beguiling  free 
Greece  with  false  promises,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  set  down  the  circular  as  merely  one 
stage  of  that  shamefnl  plot.  And  the  zeal 
professed  for  tho  enslaved  Greeks  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  take  any  step  towards  break- 
ing their  chains.  It  even  grudged  them 
improvements  in  their  institutions,  if  those 
improvements  were  to  be'  obtained  through 
the  agency  of  Russia.*  And  in  the  won- 
derful clause  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
they  were  to  be  '  inspired  with  a  spirit  of 
patriotism.'  But,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  fu- 
ture, that  patriotism  is  to  take  a  shape 
which  would  have  seemed  strange  to  Ph6- 
tos  of  Souli  or  to  George  of  Olympos,  to 
Mark  Botzar§s  or  to  Constantino  Kanari^  ; 
it  was  to  make  them  ready  to  defend  the 
Ottoman  empire  as  loyal  subjects  of  the 
Sultan. 

Is  this  genuine  blindness  f  Or  is  it  sim- 
ple mockery  f  Can  it  be  Lord  Salisbury, 
even  when  educated  to  the  highest  pitch, 
to  whom  we  are  listening  f  Is  it  not  rather 
simply  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek  ?  On  a  less  serious  subject  the 
words  could  read  like  a  joke  ;  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  most  likely  meant  them  for  a 
joke.  It  was  sport  to  him  to  see  what  tran- 
sparent nonsense  he  could  get  a  colleague  to 
write,  and  a  party  to  applaud.  And  if 
suffering  nations  were  led  to  look  for  help 
which  they  were  never  to  get,  the  sport 
would  be  more  exquisite  still. 

The  despatch  of  Prince  Goitchakow,  in 
answer  to  Lord  Salisbury's  circular,  is  a 
very  sufficient  answer  to  the  circular,  and  a 


*  '  Stipulations  are  added  which  will  extend 
this  rRusslan]  influence  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  New  Bulgaria.  The  provi- 
sion, in  itmtf  higMjf  commendable,  of  improved 
institutions  for  the  popolatkMis  of  Thasaalyand 
Eplras,  is  accompanied  by  a  provision  that  the 
law  by  which  they  are  to  be  secured  shall  be 
framea  under  the  sunervlsion  of  the  Ruashm 
Govenmient '  Woala  Lord  Salisbury  have  left 
Abd*ul-Uamld  or  Bafvet  or  Chefket  or  Achmel« 
or  perhaps  Hobart  or  Baker,  to  frame  the  iasd- 
tutions  without  any  supervision  T  Well  mi|$ht 
Prince  Gortchakow  say.  in  mild  diplomatic  Un- 
mage,  that  this  paragraph  *  affords  some  reason 
For  astonishment.' 
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good  piece  of  mild  diplomatic  satire.  Bat 
of  coarse  it  nowhere  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  could 
not  do  so.  Lord  Salisbury  had  never 
touched  the  real  vice  of  the  treaty.  He  at- 
tacked it,  not  for  what  was  bad  in  it,  but 
for  what  was  good.  When  the  fault  of  the 
treaty  was  that  it  had  left  a  good  work  im- 
perfect, Lord  Salisbury  attacked  it  for  hav- 
ing begun  the  good  work  at  all.  To  an- 
swer such  attacks  was  easy,  and  Prince  Gort- 
chakow  did  it  well ;  but  the  case  stood 
just  as  it  stood  before  with  regard  to  the 
general  backsliding  of  diplomatic  Russia. 
The  dispute  was  between  one  who  had  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  and  had  turned 
back,  and  one  who  blamed  him  for  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough  at  all. 

On  one  point  the  answer  was  perfect. 
Lord  Salisbury  complained  of  disregard  to 
the  treaties  of  twenty-two  years  ago. 
Prince  Gortchakow  answers  : — 

This  situation  may  be  summed  up  thus : 
The  existing  treaties  have  been  successively 
infringed  for  twenty-two  years — ^first  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  which  has  not  fulfilled 
its  obligations  towards  the  Christians  ;  then 
by  the  United  Principalities,  by  the  French 
occupation  of  Syria,  and  by  the  Conference  of 
Constantinople  itself,  which  constituted  an 
interference  in  the  interior  affairs  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  :  and  last  of  all  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Enfflish  fleet  into  the  Straits.  On  the 
other  handy  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  himself 
recognizes  that  great  changes  can  and  must 
be  made  under  the  present  circumstances. 

It  remains  for  us  to  learn  how  his  lordship 
proposes  to  reconcile  practically  these  treaties 
and  the  recognized  rights  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  Powers  with  the  benevolent  designs  to- 
wards a  realization  of  which  the  united  ac- 
tion of  Europe  has  always  been  directed,  viz., 
a  good  ffovemment,  peace,  and  assiu*ed  liber- 
ty for  the  populations  to  whom  these  bless- 
ings have  been  strange. 

a  •  •  •  a  . 

The  despatch  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
contains  no  answer  to  these  questions.* 

The  answer,  we  are  bound  to  suppose, 
was  given  at  the  Congreda  of  Berlin.  Yet, 
when  we  look  at  the  treaty  which  was  there 
signed,  and  at  such  notices  of  the  discus- 
sions which  went  before  it  as  are  vouchsafed 
to  us  in  the  '  Protocols,'  it  is  hard  to  tell 
what  the  answer  is.  Certainly  very  little 
was  done  at  Berlin  for  the  '  good  govern- 
ment, peace,  and  assured  liberty '  of  the 
nations  of  South-eastern  Europe.  Indeed 
such  objects  were  now  hardly  professed  at 
all.  When  we  compare  Lord  Salisbury's 
April  censare  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
with  his  full  song  of  triumph  over  the 
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Treaty  of  Berlin,  we  at  once  feel  the  differ- 
ence.    The  professed  objects  of   the  two 
despatches   seem  to  be   exactly  opposite. 
The  great  thing  now  seems  to  be  to  give  the 
Turk  full   power  to  do  what  ho  pleases. 
'  The  essential  aim  which  in  their  recent  ne- 
gotiations her  Majesty's  Government  have 
had  in  view '  is  now  defined  to  be  '  the  in- 
dependent existence  and  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Constantinople.'     There  is  of 
coarse  a  good  deal  of  tne  usual  talk  about 
^  reform, '  ^  securities, '   and   all  the  trash 
which  has  been  dinned  into  our  ears  for  the 
last  five  and  twenty  years.     Lord  Salisbury 
must  have  indeed  been  strangely  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  sorcerer  if  he  has 
failed  to  learn  the  plain  lesson  of  experience 
that  the  Turk  will  not  reform,  that  he  cannot 
reform,  that  he  never  will  give  good  govern- 
ment, peace,  or  assured  liberty  to  his  vic- 
tims, because  it  is  at  once  against  his  interest 
to  give  them,  and  because  to  give  them  is 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  his  relig- 
ion.    Lord  Salisbury  must  know  that  the 
'  independent  existence  and  action  of  the 
government  of  Constantinople '  means  sys- 
tematic robbery,  systematic  outrage,  daily 
denial  of  justice,  daily  grinding  oppression 
of  every  kindj  a  massacre  of  Damascus  or 
of  Batak  every  now  and  then,  by  way  of 
special    entertainment.     To  maintain  this 
state  of  things  over  the  largest  possible 
number  of  human  beings  is,  according  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  '  essential  aim '  of  her 
Majesty's    Government.     So,     throughout 
the  despatch,  every  change  in  the  San  Ste- 
fano l^eaty  by  which  a  lurger  and  freer 
domain  is  secured  to  the  Turk  is  spoken  of 
as  matter  of  rejoicing. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  vast  region  to 
which,  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  the 
name  of  Bulgaria  is  ^ven,  have  been  replaced 
under  the  direct  pohtical  and  military  rule  of 
the  Sultan. 

This  ^  removes '  an  '  objection  '  to  the  treaty: 
The  Russian  Treaty  had  cut  the  human 
hunting-groond  of  the  Sultan  and  his  pashas 
too  short ;  Lord  Salisbury  rejoices  in  its 
enlargement.  He  has  helped  to  restore 
^  the  direct  political  and  military  rule  of  the 
Sultan '  over  a  large  Christian  population  ; 
that  is,  he  has  handed  them  over  to  the 
lust,  greed,  and  bloodthirstiness  of  the 
Grand  Turk  and  of  all  the  little  Turks* 
And  he  crows  over  his  exploit.  So  it  goes 
on  throughout ;  there  is  the  same  note  of 
triumph  over  every  extension  of  the  power 
of  evU.  As  for  the  promises  of  '  improved 
institutions, '  how  little  they  go  for  appears 
from  the  mouth  of  Lord  Salisbury  himself, 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  despatch,  where  he 
lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
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Whether  use  will  be'made  <^  thi« — ^probably 
the  last — opportunity,  which  has  been  ob- 
tained for  Turkey  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  of  England  in  particu- 
lar, or  whether  it  is  to  be  thrown  away,  will 
depend  upon  the  sincerity  with  which  Turk- 
ish statesmen  now  address  themselves  to  the 
duties  of  good  government  and  the  task  of 
reform. 

Truth  then  wiU  out,  even  in  diplomaoy. 
Earlier  in  the  despatch  Lord  Salisbury  talk- 
ed, big  enough.  *  The  Treaty  contains 
lai^e  provisions  for  Hcuring  religious  lib- 
erty.' *  Improved  institutions  wUl  he 
given, '  *  Due  security  for  good  govern- 
ment ;  • .  .  .  provisions  ...  to  en- 
sure entire  equality  of  all  religions  .  .  . 
have  been  applied.'  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  talk,  Lord  Salisbury  knows  well 
enough  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  hap- 
pen. He  knows  that  the  Turk  will  remain 
a  Tnrk.  He  knows  that,  though  this  and 
that  reform  may  be,  in  some  diplomatic 
fashion,  *  secured,'  *  given,'  *  applied,'  yet 
nothing  will  practicidly  come  of  it.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  that  *  the  opportunity  * 
will  be  *  thrown  away  ;'  he  knows  that  no 
^  Turkish  statesman '  will  '  address  himself 
with  sincerity  *  to  *  the  task  of  reform. '  He 
not  only  knows  it,  but  he  lets  out  the  fact 
that  he  docs  know  it.  The  words  in  the 
parenthesis,  *  probably  the  last ' — ^perhaps 
indeed  the  whole  clause — ^must  have  crept 
in  unknown  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  They 
are  the  last  faint  utterance  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's eariier  and  better  self.  He  knows 
that  the  Turk  %iU  act  just  as  before,  and 
that  massacres,  revolts,  wars,  conferences, 
will  all  come  over  again.  Only,  the  next 
time  the  Tuik  will  not  be  bolstered  up  as 
he  has  been  this  time.  The  question  fol- 
lows irresistibly — ^Why  should  the  day  which 
must  come,  be  put  off  I  Why  should  the 
Turk  have  been  bolstered  up  now  ? 

Yet,  with  all  the  zeal  for  the  Tnrk  which 
Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  have  taken  during 
the  last  stage  of  his  education,  compara- 
tivclf  little  was  done  for  the  Turk  after  all. 
Nothing  was  done  to  maintain  the  treaties 
which  were  made  the  subject  of  so  much 
blaster  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speeches  and 
in  Lord  Salisbury's  April  circular.  It  was 
at  Berlin  that  the  ugly  ghosts  of  the  eiatue 
quo,  of  the  '  integrity  and  independence,' 
of  the  *  sovereign  rights  of  the  Saltan,' 
were  laid  for  ever.  It  was  indeed  declared 
to  be  a  great  triumph  that  the  new  Bulgaria 
was  greatly  lessened,  that  such  and  such 
districts  were  placed  once  more  under  Turk- 
ish bondage  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Turk,  as  a  power,  gained  much.  The 
integrity  of  his  empire  vanished  when,  be- 


sides the  new  Bulgaria,  he  had  to  give  up 
something"  to  all  his  neighbours,  a  bit  to 
Servia,  a  bit  to  Montenegro,  a  little  bit  to 
Austria,  when  those  who  openly  defended 
him  at  Berlin  were  busily  engaged  in  filch- 
ing one  of  his  islands  from  him.  But  little 
was  left  of  his  independence  when  the  same 
kind  friends  were  the  first  to  propose  that 
two  other  provinces  which  the  Russian  had 
left  to  him  should  be,  if  hot  formally  cut 
off  from  his  rule,  at  least  handed  over  to  a 
neighbour  to  keep.  Nor  would  his  inde- 
pendence seem  to  be  much  more  thought 
of  when  a  large  district  close  to  his  capital 
was  to  be  made  *  autonomous,'  whatever 
that  jargon  means,  and  was,  though  left 
under  his  direct '  political  and  military  au- 
thority,' to  be  legislated  for  by  an  Euro- 
pean commission.  The  *  dignity '  and 
*  susceptibility '  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  were  perhaps  consulted  when  the  Turk 
was  '  invited, '  or  recommended,  and  not 
'  commanded, '  to  set  free  a  small  scrap  of 
enslaved  Greece.  Or  the  choice  of  this 
formula  may  have  been  simply  another  ap- 
plication of  the  general  doctrine  of  seeking 
the  greatest  amount  of  human  unhappiness. 
The  mere  recommendation  was  sure  to  lead 
to  quarrels,  perhi^ps  to  bloodshed,  certainly 
to  a  generally  disturbed  state  of  things,  in 
short,  to  greater  unhappiness  among  all  con- 
cerned than  if  a  stronger  formula  had  been 
employed  and  enforced.  But  it  must  have 
gone  greatly  against  Turkish  susceptibility 
to  have  to  acknowledge  the  newly  won  in- 
dependence of  Servia  and  Ronmania  and 
the  ancient  independence  of  Montenegro. 
Altogether,  if  peace  consists  in  the  most 
plentiful  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth,  in 
offering  the  greatest  number  of  opportuni- 
ties for  future  war — if  honour  consists  in 
swallowing  the  greatest  number  of  earlier 
professions,  in  trampling  on  the  greatest 
number  of  obligations  which  had  been 
ostentatiously  spoken  of  as  binding — ^if  the 
two  consist  in  betraying  everybody  and  dis- 
appointing everybody.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  his  henchman  have  indeed  brought 
back  an  ample  stock  both  of  peace  and  of 
honour.  They  have  neither  upheld  the 
Tnrk  nor  set  free  the  victims  of  the  Tnrk. 
But  they  have  established  peace — such  peace 
as  they  have  brought  about  in  Bosnia. 
They  have  maintained  their  honour — snch 
honour  as  may  be  won  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  dealings  with  Oreece,  free  and  en- 
slaved. 

The  chief  features  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin may  be  classed  under  the  foUowing 
heads : — 

1,  The  betrayal  of  Ronmania. 
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2.  The  settlement    or   nasettlement  of 
Bulgaria  and  ^  Eastern  Roumelia. ' 

3.  The  settlement    or   unsettlement    of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

4.  The  betrayal  of  Montenegro. 

5.  The  betrayal  of  Greece. 

On  the  first  head  little  need  be   said. 
From  our  point  of  yiew,  we  should  say  that 
a  deed  of  wrong  was  done  by  Russia,  that  a 
deed  of  wrong  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
other  Powers,  but  that  there  was  really 
nothing  else  for  the  other  Powers  to  do. 
The  '  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  ' — ^to  use 
that  cant  and  inaccurate  phrase* — though  a 
wrong,  was  not  a  wrong  of  that  frightful 
and  monstrous  kind  which  would  justify 
other  nations  in  stepping  in  to  hinder  it  by 
force.     We  certainly  should  not  have  coun- 
selled any  one  of  them  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia  on  account  of  it.     We  can  say  this 
with    perfect    consistency.     The    case    is 
hardly  the  same  with  a  party  whose  cry  has 
so  long  been  that  everything   that  Russia 
does  is  to  be  withstood,  even,  if  need  be, 
with  fire  and  sword.     From  the  prime  min- 
ister blustering  in  his  cups  to  the  smallest 
government  underling  who  has  to  echo  the 
voice  of  his  superiors,  to  the  glibbest  lawyer 
on  his  promotion  who  has  to  speak  from  the 
brief  which  his  superiors  give  him,  all  raise 
the  same  cry,  '  Russia  is  bent  on  aggrandize- 
ment. '     Their  reading  has  not  gone  so  far 
as  to  find  out  that  all  nations  which  have  the 
chance  are  bent  on  aggrandizement.  Russian 
aggrandizement  is  against  British  interests  ; 
Russian  aggrandizement  is  to  be  stopped  ; 
millions  are  to  be  voted ;  reserve-men  are  to 
be  called  out ;  reserve-men's  familiea  are  to 
be  starved  ;  Sepoys  are  to  be  sent  for  to 
show  Europe  either  how  great  or  how  small 
our  force  is  ;  all  is  to  stop  Russian  aggran- 
dizement— so  long,  that  is,  as  Russian  ag- 
grandizement means  advance  at  the  expense 
of  barbarians,  accompanied  in  many  cases 
by  the  deliverance  of  the  victims  of  the  bar- 
barians.    But  Russian  aggrandizement   in 
Europe  itself,  Russian  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  a  free  people,  that  is  another 
thing.     Then  it  passes  without  a  protest 
from  the  representatives  of  England.     All 
that  happens  is  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  very 
properly  says  ditto  when  the  French  pleni* 
potentiary    hesitatingly  claims  for  Jewish 


*  In  1812  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Moldavia, 
all  between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester,  were 
ceded  to  Russia.  This  whole  territory  has  since 
been  called  Bessarabia.  A  small  part  of  the  old 
Bessarabia  and  a  small  part  of  the  old  Moldavia 
were  ceded  by  Russia  to  Boimiania  in  1856. 
This  is  the  territory  now  to  be— in  the  diplo- 
matists' ugly  iargon — *  retroceded '  by  Rouma- 
nia.    See  Turkey,  Ko.  89,  p.  151. 


usurers  the  right  to  eat  up  the  peasabtry  of 
Roumania,*  and  that  Lord  Salisbury  check- 
mates Russian  aggrandizement  by  demand- 
ing that  Russia  shall  at  least  leave  Roumania 
in  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Serpents. 

Through  the  whole  story  the  loudest  note 
of  triumph  raised  on  any  point  is  raised 
over  the    lessening  of  the   extent   of  the 
Bulgarian  principality.     This  is  the  grandest 
diplomatic  triumph  of  all.     The  motive  is 
perhaps  not  far  to  seek.     Lord  Beacons- 
field,  it  will  be  remembered,  found  a  sub- 
ject for  merriment  in  the  massacres  of  1876, 
and  pronounced  the  appalling  tale  of  Turk- 
ish cruelty  to    be    ^  coffee-house  babble.' 
Posterity  will  hardly  record  this  chapter  of 
Bulgarian  history  in  the  same  spirit  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  ;   but   Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
done  his  best  to  confuse  posterity  on  the 
subject.     The  most  oriental  doings  of  the 
'  oriental  people '  were  done  south  of  the 
Balkans,  in  lands  which  are  historically  and 
practically  Bulgarian,  which  Russia  decreed 
should  formally  become  Bulgarian    again, 
but  which  were  not  Bulgarian  in  the  official 
Turkish  geography  of   1876.     Lord  Bea- 
consfield could  not  get  rid  of  the  fact  of  the 
massacres^  but  he  might  make  a  second  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  their  memory.     He  ac- 
cordingly decreed  that  the  chief  scenes  of 
the  *  Bulgarian  atrocities '  shall  not  be  Bul- 
garian soil.     An  '  autonomous '  province  is 
caUed  into  being  which  we  might  have  been 
tempted  to  call  '  Southern  Bulgaiia,'  and 
which,  if  that  name  were*forbidden,  we 
might  have  been  tempted  to  call  '  Northern 
» Roumelia. '  But  ^  Eastern  Roumelia '  would, 
as  names  are  commonly  understood,  surest 
something  different.     It  would  seem  to  take 
in  Constantinople  itself,  which  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  certainly  has  no  mind  to  make 
*  autonomous '  in  any  sense.     But  the  stars 
in  their  courses,  at  home  and  abroad,  obey 
Lord  Beaconsfield.     Lyra  rose  at  the  com- 
mand of  Gsessr ;  the  Great  Bear  turns  his 
face  in  a  new  direetion  at  the  bidding  of 
one  more  absolute  than  Csesar.     When  Mr. 
Disraeli  dictated  a  reform  bill  and  parted 
out  the  spires  of  England  into  new  divi- 
sions, a  division  arose  which  on  the  map  ap- 
peared to  be  North  Somerset,  but  which 
was  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be 
East.     When  Lord  Beaconsfield  dictates  an 
European  treaty  and  parts  out  the  provinces 
which  l^onoe  belonged  to  the  New  Rome,  a 
province  arises  which  on  the  map  appears 
to  be  Northern  Roumelia,  but  which  the 
six  Powers  of  Europe  declare  to  be  Eastern. 
Is  it  that  Lord  Beaconafield's  mind  so  con- 
stantly dwells  on  the  idea  of  the  gorgeous 

*  Protocols,  p.  158. 
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East,  tbat  the  spirit  of  tlie  free  North  is  so 
imwelcome  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
that  he  decrees  that,  let  the  compass  say 
what  it  will,  the  hateful  name  shall  be  blot- 
ted out  and  the  beloved  one  shall  take  its 
place  f  It  woald  be  hard  if  the  despot  of 
llngland,  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  could  not 
at  least  establish  his  right  to  be  deemed  xu- 
per  peographiam. 

Now  the  lessening  to  some  extent  of  the 
proposed  Bnlgrarian  principality  would,  if 
it  had  been  done  in  the  interest  of  Greek 
nationality,  if  whatever  was  taken  from 
Bulgaria  had  been  added  to  free  Greece, 
have  undoubtedly  been  a  righteous  act. 
But  the  name  of  nationality,  the  name  of 
Greece,  was  called  in  only  to  put  a  colour 
on  the  process  by  which  a  large  population, 
whose  emancipation  had  been  aecreed  by 
Russia,  was  again  thrust  back  under  barba- 
rian bondage.  For  a  large  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  takes 
from  the  Bulgaria  of  San  Stefano  is  restored 
to  the  Turk  with  no  conditions  beyond  the 
conventional  chatter  about  reform.  And, 
notwithstanding  all  the  fine  words  of  the 
treaty,  we  do  not  scruple  to  apply  the  words 
*  baroarian  bondage '  even  to  the  state  of 
the  '  autonomous  province. '  That  province 
will  ^  remain  under  the  direct  political  and 
military  authority  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan  under  conditions  of  administra- 
tive autonomy. '  We  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  jargon  about '  conditions  of  ad- 
ministrative aiftonomy  ;'  but  we  do  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  ^  direct  political  and 
military  authority '  of  '  his  Imperial  Majes-  * 
ty.'  The  Turk  is  to  fortify  the  frontiers 
and  to  maintain  troops  there.  That  is 
enough.  Of  course  he  promises  this  and 
that.  He  is  not  to  employ  irregular  troops. 
But  regular  troops,  when  well  commanded, 
can  do  the  work  of  an  Oriental  people  just 
as  well  as  irregulars.  They  are  equally 
Turks.  Other  promisee  follow  ;  the  ^  Im- 
perial Majesty '  is  a  Turk,  and  we  know 
what  Turkish  promises  go  for.  The  gov- 
ernor-general is  to  be  a  Christian  ;  so  are 
Karatheod6rte,  Musurus,  and  Ph6tiadte; 
so,  we  believe,  are  Hobart  and  Baker.  The 
Turk  in  all  ages  has  known  well  how  to 
choose  his  Christians.  The  governor-gen- 
eral is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  with  the  assent  of  toe  Powers.  If 
the  Turk  is  to  choose,  where  is  the  security 
for  the  good  government  of  the  land  t  If 
the  Powers  are  to  interfere  with  the  Turk's 
choice,  where  are  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Sultan,  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  his  empire,  the  dignity,  the  honour,  the 
susceptibility,  of  the  Bloodsockert  No 
rational  reason  can  be  pven  why  any  dis- 


tinction should  be  drawn  between  Bulgaria 
north  of  the  Balkan  and  Bulgaria  south  of 
it.  No  reason  can  be  given  why  the  one 
land  should  receive  substantial  freedom, 
while  the  other  receives  only  the  vague  gift 
of  '  administrative  autonomy.'  The  happy 
thing  is  that  all  these  arrangements  contain 
the  seed  of  their  own  destruction.  The 
new  stage  between  absolute  bondage  and 
the  mere  paying  of  tribute,  the  stage  of 
'  administrative  autonomy,'  brings  in  a  fresh 
difficulty,  a  fresh  complication.  The  tribu- 
tary principality  is  undoubtedly  better  off 
than  the  province  which  has  only  '  adminis- 
trative autonomy  ;'  the  province  which  has 
'  administrative  autonomy '  may  perhaps  be 
better  off  than  the  province  which  has  no 
^  i^utonomy '  of  any  kind  to  hinder  the  Turk 
from  doing  what  he  pleases.  The  land  left 
wholly  to  the  Turk's  mercy  will  strive  to  be 
as  the  land  that  has  '  administrative  autono- 
my. '  The  land  which  has  ^  administrative 
autonomy '  will  strive  to  be  as  the  tributary 
principality.  The  tributary  principality 
will  strive  to  be  as  the  land  which  is 
wholly  free.  The  half  measures  of  San 
Stefano  and  Beriin  cannot  possibly  stand 
agunst  the  inborn  tendencies  of  human 
nature.  The  three  severed  parts  of  Bul- 
garia, tributary,  autonomous,  and  enslav- 
ed, will  find  out  some  way  of  union,  jnst 
as  the  principalities  of  Waflachia  and  Mol- 
davia found  out  a  way  of  union.  The  pro- 
per boundary  of  Bulgaria  and  Greece  still 
remains  to  be  fixed.  That  involves  the 
question,  puzzling  now  as  it  was  a  thousand 
yean  back,  how  much  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia is  Bulgarian  tad  how  much  is  Greek.* 
Happily  it  is  not  our  business  to  draw  the 
line,  but  only  to  assert  the  principle  that 
whatever  is  really  Bulgarian  should  be 
joined  to  free  Bulgaria,  and  that  whatever 
IS  really  Greek  should  be  joined  to  free 
Greece.  Then  we  might  have  a  settle- 
ment ;  we  might  hear  a  ^  last  word.' 
With  nothing  better  than  the  wretched 
makeshifts  of  the  Stefano  and  Berlin  trea- 
ties, we  are  indeed  far  away  from  the  *  last 
word.'  We  must  protest  against  the  great 
Bulgaria  of  San  Stefano  ;  we  must  equally 

Srotest  against  the  little  Bulgaria  of  Beriin. 
^nt  had  we  looked  [at  the  maps  with  no 
guide  but  the  light  of  nature,  we  should 

*  The  extreme  Bulgarian  claims  will  be 
found  set  forth  with  no  small  zeal  in  one  of  the 
pamphlets  at  the  head  of  this  article.  WcH 
nigh  the  whole  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  is 
claimed  as  Bidgarian.  Greek  claims  eooal^ 
extravagant  the  other  way  may  be  seen  m  the 
map  attached  to  '  Ethnographie  et  BtatisUgoe  de 
]h  Turqule  d'Europe  et  de  U  Grtoe.'  ArP. 
Biaconi.  Paris.  1877.  It  Is  curious  to  compare 
this  with  the  funoos  m^  of  Schaf arik. 
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certainly  baye  set  down  the  little  Bulgaria  as 
being  the  device  of  Russian  aggrandizement, 
and  the  great  Bulgaria  as  being  the  counter 
dence  of  "British  interests.  Surely  a  strong 
and  united  state,  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  its 
lot,  is  less  fitted  to  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
any  foreign  power  than  a'group  of  weak  and 
divided  populations,  each  striving  to  be 
something  different  from  what  it  is.  But 
the  establishment  of  this  last  state  of  things 
is  that  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury  pride  themselves  on,  as  a  blow 
dealt  to  Russian  aggrandizement.  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  neither  master  nor  man  has 
learned  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  commonest  principles  on 
which  men  act  in  public  and  private  life  ? 
Or  are  we  to  believe  that,  whatever  the  man 
may  think,  the  master  at  least  holds  that, 
however  much  of  peace  and  honour  may  be 
won  by  checking  the  aggrandizement  of 
Russia,  something  dearer  than  peace  and 
honour  is  gained  by  handing  over  a  greater 
number  of  victims  to  the  Turk  ? 

Another  special  wrong  is  done  to  Bul- 
garia, as  well  as  to  Montenegro  and  Servia, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  was  not 
done  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  It  was 
not  even  deemed  enough  to  make  the  liber- 
ated land  still  pay  tribute  to  its  old  oppress- 
or. Bulgaria,  along  with  Montenegro  and 
Servia,  is  also,  at  the  cool  request  of  the 
Turk,  to  be  burthened  with  part  of  the 
Turk's  debts.  It  is  true  that,  when  one 
civilized  state  cedes  territory  to  another  civ- 
ilized state,  it  is  usual  to  make  this  kind  of 
transfer  of  debt.  And  in  such  cases  the 
transfer  is  perfectly  just.-  The  debts  of  a 
civilized  power  are  incurred  for  the  com- 
mon purposes  qf  civilized  government,  pur- 
poses with  which  some  evil  may  be  mixed, 
but  which  are,  on  the  whole,  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  Even  if  they  are  contracted 
to  caiTy  on  a  war,  that  war  most  likely  has 
at  least  some  decent  pretext,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly carried  on  according  to  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare.  They  are  contracted  for 
objects  in  which  the  territory  to  be  ceded 
may  be  conceived  to  have  had  an  interest 
along  wich  the  other  provinces  of  the  ced- 
ing power.  It  is  perfectly  fair  then  that 
the  power  to  which  the  territory  is  ceded 
should,  with  the  territory,  take  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  the  debt  of  the  ceding 
power.  But  this  kind  of  reasoning,  like  all 
other  reasoning  derived  from  the  practice 
and  the  relations  of  civilized  nations,  fails 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  robber  horde  of 
the  Ottoman  and  its  captain.  A  civilized 
government  borrows  for  objects  which  are 
presumably  honest ;  the  Turk  borrows  for 
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objects  which  are  palpably  dishonest. 
When  the  Sultan  contracts  a  loan,  he  does 
not  do  it  in  the  interest  of  any  part  of  his 
dominions  ;  he  does  it  that  he  may  the  bet^ 
ter  act  against  the  interest  of  all  parts.  He 
borrows  the  money,  either  to  spend  it  on 
his  own  selfish  and  brutal  pleasures,  or  else 
to  spend  it  in  riveting  the  chains  of  the  sub- 
ject nations.  He  builds  a  palace  or  an  iron- 
clad ;  he  buys  European  weapons  and  hires 
European  officers  for  his  army.  The  sub- 
ject nations  are  none  the  better  for  the  pal- 
ace ;  they  are  distinctly  the  worse  for  all 
the  other  things.  Improvements  in  the  Ot- 
toman naval  and  military  sendee  have  a  fine 
sound  ;  what  they  really  mean  is  ways  and 
means  for  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
robber  against  his  victims.  It  is  glaringly 
unjust,  when  the  victims  are  delivered  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  robber,  to  burthen  them 
with  a  share  of  the  debt  which  the  robber 
contracted  in  order  the  better  to  keep  them 
in  his  clutches.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
days  when  the  prisoner,  even  though  ac- 
quitted, was  still  kept  in  gaol  till  he  paid 
customary  fees  to  his  gaoler. 

It  is  perhaps  with  a  certain  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction that  we  graduallv  draw  near  to  a 
part  of  the  story  in  which  the  representa- 
tives of  England  cease  to  be  the  only  or  the 
chief  offenders.  The  malice  of  the  Magyar, 
the  Ogre,  now  comes  to  the  help  of  the  malice 
of  the  Jew.  We  come  to  the  dealings  of 
the  Congress  with  those  unhappy  lands 
whose  vsdiant  people  had  been  the  first  to 
strike  for  freedom,  who  had  three  yeai*s  be- 
iore  sworn  never  again  to  submit  to  the  op- 
pressor's yoke,  who  had  again  and  again 
beaten  back  the  attacks  of  the  barbarian,  who 
had  lived  on  in  hunger  and  cold  and  naked- 
ness, in  arms  on  their  own  land  or  in  exile 
in  the  land  of  their  neighbours,  in  any  cot 
rather  than  that  of  submission  to  the  enemy 
of  their  race  and  faith.  We  ai'e  dealing 
with  the  patriots  who  Lord  Derby  thought 
could  be  at  once  suppressed  at  his  bidding, 
against  whom  Lord  Derby's  knight  Sir  Wil- 
liam Holmes  stirred  up  the  Turk  who  was 
not  bloody  enough  to  please  the  taste  of  an 
English  consul.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
go  at  length  through  the  whole  story  of  the 
relations  of  the  Austrian  power  to  those 
lands,  though,  whenever  the  history  of  the 
last  three  years  is  written  in  full,  those  re- 
lations will  form  no  small  part  of  it.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  treaties.  The  San 
Stefano  Treaty  practically  did  nothing  for 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  Turk  was 
merely  made  to  promise  some  kind  of  illu- 
sory '  autonomy  '  which  he  had  refused  to 
grant  at  the  Constantinople  Conference  of: 
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1876.*  A  very  pretty  farce  ushered  in  the 
dealings  with  these  lands  at  Berlin.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  an  Austrian  occupation  or 
annexation  had  long  been  planned  ;  it  had 
been  pleaded  for  by  some  of  the  wannest 
friends  of  South-eastern  Europe.  If  it  had 
come  in  1875,  when  Auatria  was  playing 
the  part  of  a  good  neighbour  to  the  patriots, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  popular  with  many  in  the  revolted 
lands.  It  would  have  been  a  return  to  the 
days  of  Eugene  and  of  Montecuculi.  The 
King  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalraatia, 
might,  with  the  good  will  of  the  largest 
section  of  his  subjects  and  with  far  less  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Europe  in  general, 
have  done  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  Rus- 
sia has  done.  The  thing  had  not  so  good  a 
look  when,  after  three  years  of  shilly-shally- 
ing, combined  with  open  displays  of  Magyar 
hatred  towards  patriots  and  refugees,  Count 
Andrassy  and  Lord  Salisbury  got  up  to  act 
their  little  comedy  before  l£e  Congress. 
The  representative  of  Ogredom  stood  up  to 
say  that  something  must  be  done  ;  the 
mouthpiece  of  Jewry  followed  to  say  what 
was  to  be' done.  Yet  there  was  one  sen- 
tence in  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  which,  we 
would  fain  believe,  spoke  his  own  mind, 
and  not  the  mind  of  his  master.  For  once 
words  were  uttered  which  might  be  under- 
stood as  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed. 

If  the  Powers  should  not  succeed  at  once  in 
establishing  a  stable  and  strong  administra- 
tion in  those  regions,  they  will  l^  responsible 
for  the  evident  renewal  of  those  sufferings 
which  have  roused  the  lively  sympathies  of 
Europe,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  events 
of  such  gravity. 

But  this  little  outburst  is  merely  senti- 
mental ;  the  practical  arguing  of  the  ques- 
tion goes  on  quite  other  grounds.  Not  a 
word  more  is  there  about  sufferings  and 
sympathies  ;  not  a  word  more  which  c  be 
construed  as  implying  the  existence  of 
such  old-fashioned  ideas  as  right  and  free- 
dom. Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  must  not  be 
joined  to  Servia  or  Montenegro.  This  prop- 
osition has  something  to  be  sud  for  it  on 
grounds  which,  whether  conclusive  or  not, 
may  at  least  be  decently  uiged  ;  but  Lord 

*  Turkey,  No.  2, 1877.  Bulgaria  was  to  have 
'  une  certaine  autonomic  locale.'  (This  kind  of 
iargon  had  better  stay  in  French.)  In  p.  96  it 
has  advanced  to  '  une  autonomie  locale  bas^e 
sur  im  ''self-gouvemement/'  aussi  laige  qui 
possible  et  adapts  aux  n^oessit^  du  pays.  Une 
autonomie  locale  administrative  qm  asscverait 
aux  populations  de  la  Bulgarie  un  "  self-gou- 
vemement. "  '  The  first  necessitv  of  the  country, 
deliverance  from  the  Turk  ana  all  his  works, 
was  of  course  left  out  of  sight. 


Salisbury's  argument  is  that  '  a  chain  of 
Slav*  states  would  be  formed  which  would 
stretch  across  the  peninsula  of  the  Balkans, ' 
and  which  '  would  without  doubt  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  indepeiidence  of  the  Porte 
than  any  other  combination. '  Facts  however 
are  stubborn  things  ;  and  as  the  Slave  race 
happens  to  stretch  across  the  peninsula  of  the 
Balkans,  it  seems  a  little  hanl  that  its  mem- 
bers should  be  thwarted  in  their  natural 
^  combinations '  for  fear  the  Grand  Turk 
should  be  endangered  in  his  independence 
— that  is,  in  his  unchecked  power  of  doing 
evil.  And  so  it  goes  on  with  a  string  of 
other  arguments,  not  conceived  ia  the  in- 
terests of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but  in 
the  interest  of  their  enemy  at  Constantino- 
ple. The  enemy  however  himself  thinks 
otherwise,  and  the  glib  tongue  of  his  Greek 
hireling  presently  made  one  of  those  dis- 
plays of  calm  and  unblushing  falsehood 
with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar  in 
the  mouths  of  Turks  and  of  Europeans  who 
sell  themselves  for  the  gold  which  the  Tork 
steals. 

The  force  and  influence  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  must  be  very  powerful  in  Bosnia,  when, 
during  three  years  of  wars  and  calamities 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire, 
the  Ottoman  authority  has  maintained  itsel/  in- 
tact in  this  province. 

Then,  as  if  to  justify  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  old  slan- 
derer of  Servia,  gets  up  to  say  : — 

Is  it  not  besides  of  hi^h  importance,  when 
the  great  Powers  are  striving  to  do  justice  to 
all  races,  to  prevent  in  these  countries  the 
predondnance  of  a  single  race  ?  If  the  Con- 
gress were  to  leave  the  prox^ces  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  state  they  are  at  present,  the 
predominance  of  the  Slavonic  race  would  be 
seen  to  reappear,  a  race  little  disposed  to  do 
justice  to  others.' 

The  insolence  of  this  speech  is  much 
more  clearly  seen  than  its  meaning.  As  the 
whole  population  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovi- 
na, Orthodox,  Catholic,  and  Mussulman,  is 
alike  Slavonic,  it  is  hard  to  see  by  what 
means  consistent  with  justice  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Slavonic  race  in  those  countries 
is  to  be  hindered.  And  if  the  Slaves  are 
little  disposed  to  do  justice  to  others,  whom 

*  Let  us  make  a  moment's  protest  against  this 
barbarous  spelling,  which  has  come  m  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  which  vexes  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  read  and  written  about 
the  Slaves  all  their  davs.  First,  the  form  sins 
against  all  analogy.  'Ao  English  word  ends  in 
V ;  and  we  talk  of  Poles,  Danes,  and  Swedes, 
not  of  Pols,  Dans,  and  Steeds.  Secondly,  it  is 
important  to  remind  people  that  Slate  and  Aive 
are  historically  the  same  word. 
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would  Lord  Beaconsfield  set  up  as  models 
of  better-behaved  nations  ?  Are  they  to  go 
to  school  to  some  *  Oriental  people,'  say 
the  Turk  or  the  Magyar  ?  Or  will  Lord 
Beaconsfieldy  successful  in  the  education  of 
his  cabinet  aud  his  party,  himself  undertake 
to  guide  the  whole  Slavonic  race  in  the  path 
wherein  it  should  go  ? 

The  English  proposal,  which  appears  in 
the  treaty,  was  that  *  the  provinces  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  shall  be  occupied  and 
administered   by  Austria-Hungary.'     This 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Congress^ 
No  one  took  any  notice  of  a  declaration  of 
Karatheod6r^s,    '  that  the  Sublime    Porte 
offers  to  undertake  to  fulfil  itself  the  pro- 
gramme of  reform  which  may  appear  at  this 
moment  most  appropriate  to  the  exigencies 
of    the    circumstances. '  *    The  offer  was 
neither  more  false  nor  more  shameless  than 
any  other  utterance  of  the  Sublime  Porte  ; 
but  the  plenipotentiaries  had  this  time  made 
up  their  minds  another  way.     Only  to  what 
had   they  made   up   their  minds  ?     To   a 
vague,  bungling  form  of  words  which  meant 
nothing,  and  which,  because  it  meant  noth- 
ings has  led  to  all  that  has  happened  since. 
Austrian  annexation  three  years  back  would 
have  been  a  practical  measure.     It  would 
have  meant  this,  that,  whatever  the  destiny 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  might  be,  their 
lands  were  to  be  for  ever  free  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Turk.     It  would  have  meant  that 
they  were  to  be  inseparably  united  to  the 
Dalmatian     sea-coast.     The    body    might 
again  find  its  mouth,  and  the  mouth  might 
again  find  its  body.f     But '  occupation  and 
administration '  offered  no  such  securities. 
These  words  at  once  provoked  the  question, 
which  the  Turk  himself  has  not  been  slow 
to  ask,  whether  the  lands  were  ever  to  be 
given  back  to  the  Turk  again.     The  change 
in   policy  which,  under   the    influence    of 
Magyar  hate,  had  latterly  made  Austrian  soil 
hostile  instead  of  friendly,  had  taken  away 
any  attractions  which  annexation  might  once 
have  had  for  the  people  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina.    And  *  occupation  and  adminis- 
tration '  would  satisfy  no  one.     The  Turk 
put  every  diplomatic  difficulty  in  the  way, 
and  stirred  up  the  Mussulmans  of  the  prov- 
inces to  resist  the  Austrian  entry.     With 
the  Slavonic  Mussulman  withstanding  the  en- 
try of  the  *  Swabian,'  we  are  almost  tempt- 
ed to  sympathize,  though  we  cannot  wish 
him  success.  J     The  treachery  of  the  Turk 

*  Turkey,  No.  39  (1878),  p.  116. 

f  See  British  Quarterly  Review,  July, 
1877,  p.  81. 

X  The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  war  in  Bos- 
nia seem  to  take  no  account  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.    Among  its  inhabitants 


is  another  matter  ;  but  it  is  only  another 
proof  that  the  Turk  still  is  a  Turk.     As 
matters  now  stand,  the  Austrian  army  is 
fighting  its  way  against  determined  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  native  Mussulmans 
of    Bosnia,    reinforced  by    such   Turkish 
troops  as  were  in  the  country,  and,  in  some 
districts,  by  a  part  of  the  Orthodox  people 
of  the  land.     As  a  whole,  the  Ortiiodox 
have  stood  aloof  ;    but  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  they  have  in  some  places  joined 
the  so-called  *  insurgents '  under  compulsion 
and  in  other  places   willingly.     How   the 
process  of  conquest — for  such  it  amounts  to 
— advances  it  is  hard  to  say,  when  tele- 
grams of  Austrian  victory  and  Austrian  de- 
feat   alternate    daily    as    we    write.     But 
doubtless  the  superior  force  of  the  invading 
power  must  succeed  in  the  long  run.     And 
if  conquest  puts  an  end  to  all  dallying  with 
the  Turk,  all  talk  of  *  conventions '  and  such 
like,  so  much  the  better.     But  till  it  is  fully 
understood  what  is  really  to  be  done,  no- 
body is  satisfied  ;  nobody  feels  safe  ;  no- 
body knows  what  *  occupation  and  admin- 
istration '  mean  ;  nobody  knows  how  long  it 
will  last.     Men  who,  if  annexation  to  the 
Dalmatian     kingdom   had    been    decreed, 
might,  if  not  joyfully,  yet  contentedly,  have 
thrown  themselves  in  with  their  new  lot, 
now  feel  no  security  that  they  may  not 
some   day   be   again   handed   over  to  the 
Turk.     All  this  bloodshed,  all  this  uncer- 
tainty— is  it   owing   simply  to  diplomatic 
bungling,  to  the  use  of  meaningless  words 
instead  of  plain  words  ?     Or  is  it  owing  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  unwillingness  to  wound 
the  *  susceptibilities  '  of   an   *  enlightened 
sovereign  '  by  the  harsh  word  *  annexation  '? 
Or  is  it  that  not  only  Francis  Joseph  and  all 
his  kingdoms,  duchies,  and  counties,  but  all 
Europe  represented  by  its  plenipotentiaries, 
cannot  get  rid   of    the  thousand-year-old 
dread  of  a  few  millions  of  Asiatics,  whcs 
after  a  thousand  years,  still  speak  an  Asiat- 
ic tongue  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  and  still 
profess  sympathy  with  their  fellow  Asiatics 
to  the*  south  ?     We  may  tnily  say,  as  of 
old,  *  Ab  TJngarorum  nos  def endas  jaculis. ' 
Here  in  truth  there  is  very  little  *  peace '  for 
Bosnia  or  for   Europe  ;    there  is  perhaps 
some  *  honour '  for  those  whose  honour  is 
bound  up  with  the  triumph  of  Asian  mys- 
teries. 

are,  first,  native  Orthodox  Christians ;  secondly, 
native  Latin  Christians ;  thirdly,  native  Mussul- 
mans ;  fourthly,  such  Ottoman  soldiers  or  of- 
ficials as  may  at  any  time  be  there.  Yet  tele- 
gram after  telegram  came  to  say  that  the  Aus- 
trian forces  were  opposed  by  '  insurgents,*  with- 
out sayinff  to  which  of  these  classes  the  '  insur- 
gents  belonged. 
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From  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  we  pass  to 
Montenegro.  Here  at  least  the  shame  of 
the  Jew  pales  before  the  shame  of  the  Ogre. 
We  have  here  to  record  the  last  on  the  black 
list  of  '  the  crimes  of  the  House  of  Habs- 
burg ' — crimes  which  have  certainly  not  lost 
their  blackness  since  Lorraine  took  to  call 
himself  Habsbui^,  and  since  Lorraine  or 
Habsbnrg,  whichever  it  is  to  be^  stole  the 
title  and  bearings  of  the  old  Ca?sars.  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  lord  of  many  crowns,  but  who, 
but  for  Slavonic  help,  would  not  have  a  sin- 
gle crown  upon  his  brow,  has  not  only  help- 
ed to  betray  the  hopes  of  his  own  Slavonic 
people,  bnt  has  lent  himself  to  the  blackest 
of  wrongs  towards  his  independent  Slavonic 
neicrhbour.  We  have  in  other  articles  told 
the  tale  of  the  long  abiding  freedom  of  the 
Black  Mountain.  We  have  told  the  tale  of 
shame  how  the  Austrian  coward  filched  the 
haven  of  Cattaro  from  the  men  who  had 
won  it  in  the  cause  of  Europe,  and  how 
England  and  Russia,  when  they  no  longer 
needed  the  help  of  Montenegrin  swords,  sat 
by  and  allowed  the  wrong.*  This  deed  of 
shame  has  now  been  wrought  over  again, 
without  protest  from  any  European  power, 
except  a  few  feeble  words  from  Italy.  The 
representatives  of  England  acquiesced  in  the 
wrong,  but  they  took  no  active  share  in  it 
beyond  a  single  bit  of  malignant  insult.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  up  to  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  Servia  and  Roumania  were 
tributary  to  the  Turk,  while  Montenegro 
had  ever  been  as  independent  of  the  Turk 
as  France  or  England,  and  a  good  deal  more 
independent  than  Hungary.  But  the  Turk, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  inherent  gift  of  lying, 
has  constantly  asserted  that  Montenegro  was 
part  of  his  empire.  Safvet,  our  new  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Star  of  India,  has  freely 
repeated  the  falsehood  whenever  it  was  con- 
venient within  the  last  few  years.  The  Rus- 
sian treaty  therefore  used  different  formulsB 
when  the  Turk  was  made  to  acknowledge 
the  new  independence  of  Servia  and  Rou- 
mania, and  when  he  was  made  to  acknowl- 
edge the  ancient  independence  of  Monte- 
negro. *  Please,  sir,  I've  told  a  lie,'  would 
have  been  the  best  words  to  put  into  the 
Turk's  mouth  ;  but  that  formula  would 
hardly  have  suited  diplomat!  c  gravity.  Still, 
a  difference  is  made  ;  *  La  Sublime  Porte  re- 
connalt  definitement  I'ind^pendance  de  la 
Principaute  de  Montenegro. '  *  La  Sublime 
Porte  reconnalt  I'independance  de  la  Rou- 
manie. '  These  f onnulse  clearly  meant  dif- 
ferent things  ;  for  Lord  Salisbury  attacked 
the  Montenegrin    article  on  that  ground. 


*  See  British  Quarterly  Review,  July, 
1877,  p.  81. 


He  says  *  that  his  government  have  *  never 
recognized  its  independence,  and  demands 
the  suppression  of  the  word  *'  definitively. "  ' 
Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  forget  that  facts 
are  facts,  whether  his  government  has  rec- 
ognized them  or  not ;  he  forgets  that,  if 
his  government  has  not  recognized  facts,  it 
is  not  a  thing  to  crow  about.  Perhaps 
Lord  Salisbury  knows  as  little  of  the  past 
history  of  Montenegro  as  his  master  did 
of  its  present  state,  when  he  talked  big 
about '  our  consul  at  Cettenjie,'  when  there 
was  no  British  consul  there  at  all.  To  a 
non-diplomatic  mind  the  exact  force  of  the 
word  '  definitively '  is  not  very  clear  ;  but 
it  was  plainly  meant  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  the  recognition  of  an  indepen- 
dence which  already  existed  and  the  recog- 
nition of  an  independence  which  was  cre- 
ated for  the  first  time.  At  any  rate  the 
word  which  marked  the  distinction  was 
struck  out,  and  Lord  Salisbury  won  what- 
ever amount  of  *  honour '  is  won  by  doing  a 
petty  insult  to  free  people. 

But  far  greater  wrongs  than  this  have 
been  done  to  the  valiant  principality  which 
was  the  champion  of  Christendom  against 
the  infidel  when  Austria  and  Hungary 
quailed  before  him.  It  would  seem  that 
Magyar  spite  has  never  forgotten  the  hatred 
due  to  a  people  who  have  done  what  the 
Magyar  could  not  do,  who  have  ever  kept 
their  land  free  from  the  Turk,  and  have 
never  for  a  moment  paid  him  tribute  or  ad- 
mitted his  sovereignty.  Cettinjie  has  been 
harried  by  the  Turk  as  well  as  Buda  ;  but 
pashas  have  ruled  at  Buda  ;  they  have  never 
ruled  at  Cettinjie.  Montenegro  has  kept 
her  border  i^inst  the  Turk  by  her  own 
sword.  The  apostolic  kingdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen needed  swords  from  Germany,  Italy, 
Lorraine,  and  Savoy,  to  win  back  its  border 
from  him.  And  now  the  nation  of  heroes 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  having  so  far  out- 
shone its  neighbours.  In  the  war  of  last 
year  Montenegro  not  only  drove  back  the 
Turk  from  her  own  soil,  but  made  what,  for 
so  small  a  state,  were  large  conquests  at  his 
cost.  Those  conquests  took  two  forms. 
WTierever  Montenegro  advanced  in  the  di- 
rection of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  conquest 
simply  meant  the  liberation  of  a  certain 
part  of  her  enslaved  Slavonic  brethren. 
What  Montenegro  conquered  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Albania  was  conquest  strictly  so 
called  ;  conquest  of  districts  partly,  we  be- 
lieve, wiUing,  partly  unwilling,  to  accept 
Montenegrin  annexation,  but  none  of  which 

*  This  is  seemiufi^ly  the  English  of  some  clerk 
or  attach^.  The  ]^nch  text  is  grammatical  : 
'  Bon  ffouvemement  n'a  Jamais  reconnu  cette  in- 
d^pendancc.' 
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were  bound  to  Montenegro  by  the  same 
close  tie  as  her  Slavonic  bretliren.  But  a 
seaboard  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
life  of  Montenegro,  as  much  as  to  the  life 
of  Austria  or  Hungary.  But  Austria,  who 
will  not  willingly  give  up  Trieste,  had  not 
been  ashamed  to  steal  her  neighbour's  haven 
of  Cattaro.  Cut  oft  from  the  Slavonic  city 
and  haven  which  nature  meant  to  be  his 
own  port  and  capital,  the  sovereign  of  Mon- 
tenegro was  driven  to  seelc  for  the  needful 
opening  elsewhere.  He  won  it  at  Spizza, 
at  Antivari,  and  at  Dulcigno.  Those  ports 
were  not  filched,  Austrian  fashion,  but  won 
in  open  battle.  This  was  an  example  on 
the  part  of  a  small  state  which  could  not  be 
endured  by  the  filchers  of  Cattaro.  Every 
wrong  that  Ogre  malice  could  devise  against 
a  people  whose  glory  the  Ogre  could  not 
reach  was  proposed  by  Count  Andrassy  at 
the  Congress,  and,  to  their  undying  shame, 
all  was  quietly  accepted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  Powers.  Part  of  the 
liberated  Slavonic  territory  was  taken  from 
Montenegro,  to  share  the  doubtful  fate  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  frontiers  of 
Montenegro  and  Servia  were  carefully  kept 
further  apart  than  they  were  in  the  Russian 
treaty,  and  the  Jewish  or  Ogre  spirit  repre- 
sented by  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  *  The 
Times '  rejoiced  in  the  arrangement.  It  was 
meant  to  hinder  the  danger  of  two  free 
states  merging  into  one,  and  so  further 
threatening  the  interests  of  Magyar  and  Ot- 
toman dominion.  Of  the  seaboard  won  by 
Montenegro,  Dulcigno,  with  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bojana,  was  to  be  *  restored  to  Tur- 
key.' Montenegro  was  indeed  to  have  the 
right  of  free  navigation  on  the  Bojana,  free 
navigation,  that  is,  through  a  country 
which,  as  long  as  the  Turk  has  any  power 
there,  will  necessarily  be  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. In  the  words  of  one  who  knows  Mon- 
tenegro better  than  any  other  man  of  Eng- 
lish speech  : — 

Austria  cuts  off  and  returns  to  Turkey  the 
section  south  of  Antivari  to  the  Bojana,  which 
is  equivalent  to  nullifying  the  permission  to 
navigate  the  Bojana,  as  since  the  Prince  has 
no  footing  on  either  bank,  he  can  do  nothing 
to  render  the  navigation  of  the  river  possible, 
which  now  it  is  not.* 

But  Austria  must  not  only  *  restore  to 
Turkey  '  some  part  of  the  hard-earned  con- 
quests of  Montenegro,  she  must  needs  take 
her  own  share  of  the  spoil.  This  part  of 
the  business  is  shabby,  even  beyond  the 
traditional  -shabbiness  of  Habsburg-Lor- 
raine.     The  trick  played  by  the  elder  Fran- 

*  Bee  Mr.  Stillman's  letter  hi  *  The  Tunes,* 
August  28,  1878. 


cis  when  he  filched  Cattaro  was,  after  all, 
less  dirty  than  the  trick  just  now  played  by 
Francis  Joseph  when  he  filched  Spizza. 
Francis  had  once  lield  Cattaro  for  a  short 
time,  by  no  better  right,  to  be  sure,  than 
that  of  agreement  with  a  brother  robber 
with  whom  he  afterwards  fell  out  :  still,  he 
had  held  it  once,  and  a  despot  may  perhaps 
fancy  that  he  has  a  right  to  steal  again  what 
he  has  once  stolen.  But  Francis  Joseph 
had  never  held  Spizza  for  a  moment ;  he 
had  no  claim  of  any  kind,  not  even  the 
usual  claim  of  *  Felix  Austria ;'  he  had 
not  so  much  as  married  a  wife  from  Spizza. 
He  simply  coveted  what  was  not  his,  and 
coveted  it,  not  because  it  would  do  him  any 
good,  but  because  its  loss  would  do  harm  to 
a  neighbour.  Hear  again  the  same  most 
competent  of  witnesses  : — 

The  government  of  Vienna-Pesth  .  .  .  seizes, 
without  a  shadow  of  justification  on  any 
ground  recognized  by  civilized  governments, 
without  any  necessity  of  preservation  or  pro- 
tection of  its  own  vested  interests,  the  most 
important  point  of  the  territory  conquered  by 
Montenegro,  considered  in  reference  to  the 
system  of  defence,  viz.,  Spizza.  This  is  the 
only  point  at  which  the  Antivari  district  could 
be  defended  from  the  Austrian  side,  and  the 
fortress  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  impregnable, 
whence  the  need  to  get  it  by  diplomatic 
measures,  by  a  fraud  to  which  Montenegro  ' 
must  yield  or  contest  the  decisions  of  Europe. 
It  is  not  needed  by  Austria,  for  the  whole 
country  from  there  to  Cattaro  is  a  series  of 
strong  defensive  positions  ;  but  the  loss  of  it 
absolutely  disarms  Montenegro  on  that  side, 
and  enables  Austria  at  any  time  to  occupy  the 
whole  district.  What  adds  to  the  malice  of 
the  scheme  is  the  fact  that  the  popidation  of 
the  Spizza  district  was,  of  all  the  Albanian 
primorie^  the  most  devoted  to  Montenegro  and 
the  most  strongly  orthodox  ;  while  that  about 
Antivari  is  naturally  the  most  Mussulman, 
and  therefore  most  likely  to  cause  trouble  to 
the  prince. 

Thus,  of  the  whole  seaboard  won  by 
Montenegro,  Antivari  alone,  is  left  to  it. 
And  the  retention  of  Antivari  is  clogged  by 
a  series  of  restrictions  the  most  insulting 
that  the  shamelessness  of  superior  force 
ever  dictated  to  another  independent  state. 
Lewis  XIV.  himself  hardly  showed  greater 
insolence  to  Genoa  than  Austria — if  that  is 
to  be  the  name — now  shows  to  Montenegro. 
Let  the  terms  to  which  Europe  has  con- 
sented speak  for  themselves. 

Montenegro  'may  not  have  either  vessels  of 
war  or  a  marine  flag  of  war. 

The  port  of  Antivari  and  all  the  Montene- 
grin waters  shall  remain  closed  to  foreign  ves- 
sels of  war. 

The  existing  fortifications  on  Montenegrin 
territory  shall  be  demolished,  and  no  fresh 
ones  are  to  be  built. 
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The  marine  and  sanitary  police,  both  at 
Antivari  and  tliroughout  Uie  length  of  the 
coast  of  Montenegro,  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  by  means 
of  light  coastguard  vessels. 

Montenegro  is  to  adopt  the  maritime  legisla- 
tion in  force  in  Dalmatia.  Austro-Hungary, 
on  her  part,  engages  to  grant  her  consular 
protection  to  the  3Iontenegrin  mercantile  flag. 

Comment  is  needless.  We  need  only  re- 
member that  the  king  whose  aggressions  on 
the  rights  of  a  worthier  neighbour  are  here 
recorded  is  the  king  w^ho  wears  every  crown 
that  he  does  wear  by  the  grace  of  Jellachich 
of  Croatia  and  of  Nicolas  of  Russia.  Two 
hundred  years  back  the  Pole  saved  Vienna 
from  the  Turk  ;  the  debt  was  paid  in  the 
seizure  of  Gallicia  one  hundred  years  later, 
in  the  stamping  out  of  the  last  liberties  of 
Cracow  in  our  own  time.  So  Francis  Jo- 
seph, placed  on  his  Hungarian  throne  by 
the  help  of  Slaves  within  and  without  his 
dominions,  has  become  so  enamoured  of  the 
fascination  of  Ogredom  as  to  lend  himself 
to  every  plot  of  Ogre  spite  against  men  of 
Slavonic  race  anywhere,  let  there  may 
be  a  good  side  to  all  this.  In  doings  of 
this  kind  we  may  perhaps  see  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  In  the  events  of  the  present 
'  year  some  sharpsighted  eyes  have  seen  the 
first  steps  of  a  process  by  which  the  great 
imposture,  the  sham  Caesardom,  may  at 
last  be  split  in  pieces.  They  have  seen  the 
first  dawning  of  a  time  when  the  last  stage 
of  the  reunion  of  Germany  and  of  Italy  may 
be  accomplished,  and  when  the  Slave'  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Hadriatic  coast  may  dwell 
safely  in  his  own  land,  with  neither  Turk 
nor  Magyar  to  bow  down  to.  Three  years 
ago  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  em- 
pire of  Stephen  Dushan  lay  open  before  the 
King  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia. 
Instead  of  grasping  the  prize  which  he 
might  have  grasped  with  honour,  he  has 
turned  back  to  be  a  petty  persecutor  of  the 
race  to  which  he  owes  his  crowns.  Some 
day,  perhaps  before  long,  the  men  of  that 
race  within  and  without  his  dominions  may 
know  how  to  deal  with  such  a  backslider. 

We  are  tempted  to  ask.  Can  the  conduct 
of  any  European  power  be  baser  in  this 
whole  matter  than  the  conduct  of  Austria, 
or  Hungary,  or  whatever  it  is,  towards  Mon- 
tenegro ?  The  answer  has  to  be  given  that 
even  in  the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  lower 
depth,  and  that  Austrian  baseness  towards 
Montenegro  is  outdone  by  the  baseness,  we 
trust  not  of  England,  but  of  the  representa- 
tives of  England,  towards  both  free  and  en- 
slaved Greece.  We  need  hardly  tell  the  tale 
in  full;  it  has  been  told  in  three  memorable 
writings  in  *  The  Times,'  the  two    letters 


signed  *  An  Epirote,'  and  a  third  letter 
from  a  correspondent  at  Paris.*  This  last 
paper  is  of  special  importance,  as  its  author 
is  clearly  one  who  is  behind  the  scenes.  He 
knows  and  tells  all  the  facts,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  seems  not  to  have  the  slight- 
est notion  of  the  moral  infamy  of  the  do- 
ings which  he  records.  But  even  from 
such  accounts  of  matters  as  are  allowed  to 
find  their  way  into  blue  books,  it  is  clear 
that,  in  their  dealings  with  free  and  enslaved 
Greece,  the  representatives  of  England,  to 
the  wrong,  insolence,  and  brutality  of  their 
Magyar  colleague,  added  a  deliberate 
treachery  with  which  the  Magyar  himself 
cannot  be  charged.  The  Ogre  is  the  open 
enemy  of  Montenegro  ;  he  shows  his  teeth 
and  claws  through  the  whole  business  ;  ho 
cannot  be  charged  with  deluding  and  en- 
trapping Montenegro  with  false  promises. 
But  the  new  law  of  '  honour,'  as  taught  in 
the  school  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  of  late 
accepted  by  his  noble  pupil,  is  consistent 
with  a  deliberate  pledging  of  faith  and  its 
deliberate  breach.  No  doubt  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  cunning  enough  so  to  word  his 
promises  as  not  to  pledge  himself  to  any 
definite  obligation  such  as,  in  a  case  between 
private  men,  could  have  been  brought 
against  him  in  a  court  of  law.  But  he  did 
pledge  himself,  through  his  two  successive 
Foreign  Secretaries,  and  also  through  Mr. 
Cross,  in  a  way  which,  among  gentlemen, 
among  Christians,  among  honest  men  of  any 
class  or  creed,  would  be  looked  on  as  mor- 
ally binding.  The  case  is  this :  Free 
Greece  received  certain  offers  from  Russia 
on  condition  of  joining  in  the  war.  She  was 
persuaded  by  those  who  spoke  in  the  name 
of  England  to  abstain  from  joining  in  the 
war  by  promises  which  amounted  to  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  she  should  lose 
nothing  by  trusting  herself  to  England  rather 
than  to  Russia.  Thus  much  is  known  to  all 
the  world  ;  how  much  more  went  on  in  the 
way  of  court  intrigues  which  are  not  written 
in  blue  books  we  can  only  guess,  but  it 
is  not  hard  to  guess.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  when,  in  last  February,  the  intolerable 
oppression  of  the  Turks  in  enslaved  Greece 
at  last  caused  the  troops  of  free  Greece  to 
go  to  the  help  of  their  brethren,  those  troops 
were  recalled  at  the  urgent  interposition  of 
France  and  England.  In  the  emphatic 
words  of  the  Paris  correspondent  of  *  The 
Times,' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  peremptory  re- 
quest of  the  French  and  English  Governments 
was  accompanied,  if  not  by  promises,  at  least 
by  moral  engagements,  which  afforded  Greece 

♦  •  The  Thnes,*  August  6,  12,  28. 1878. 
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the  hope  of  ultimately  obtaming  what  she 
deemed  iodispensable  to  her  existence. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  facts,  every  one 
who  has  read  the  blue  books  or  the  three 
letters  in  *  The  Times,'  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  English  Government  vir- 
tually promised  to  free  Greece  the  annexa- 
tion of  Thessaly,  Epeiros,  and  Crete.  It 
was  perfectly  well  known  that  those  were 
the  immediate  demands  of  free  Greece,  and 
.the  promise  to  support  those  demands  was 
made  in  terms  which,  w*e  fully  admit,  were 
not  legally  binding,  but  which  no  gentleman, 
no  honest  man,  would  think  of  shirking. 
IVo  extracts  are  enough.  The  letters  of 
the  Epirote  in  *  The  Times  '  will  supply  a 
good  many  more,  even  to  those  who  may 
not  care  to  go  through  the  whole  series  in 
the  blue  books. 

In  the  blue  book  which  contains  the  cor- 
respondence and  protocols  relating  to  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  at  the  very  beginning 
we  find  Mr.  Cross's  letter  to  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries, in  which  he  says  : — 

Several  governments  not  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  will  apply  for  admission  to  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  sittings  of  Congress,  in 
order  that  their  case  may  be  stated  oy  their 
own  agents  on  those  portions  of  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  which  deeply  concern  them.  Of 
these  Greece  is  bound  by  the  closest  ties  t6 
some  of  the  populations  with  whose  future 
condition  the  treaty  deals,  and  on  this  account 
appears  to  have  the  most  indisputable  claim 
to  such  a  privilege.  You  will  urge  this  claim 
of  Greece  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  and  will 
make  every  effort  to  procure  the  concession  of 
it  in  a  large  and  liberal  degree. 

The  next  document  is  a  despatch  from 
the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  to  Lord  Odo  Rus- 
sell, dated  June  8th.     Here  we  read  : — 

The  demand  of  Kussia  to  be  exclusively 
consulted  as  to  the  administrative  institutions 
of  Bulgaria,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Crete,  and  other 
provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  cannot  be 
accepted  by  the  other  Powers,  and  will  prob- 
ably not  be  maintained  in  argument.  The 
clamis  which  will  undoubtedly  be  advanced 
by  the  government  of  Greece  m  reference  to 
some  of  these  provinces  will  receive  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  her  Majesty'  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  other  Powers. 

Here  is  no  distinct  promise  that  the  Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries  will  support  the  claims 
of  free  Greece  to  the  annexation  of  any  part 
of  enslaved  Greece.  But  there  is  a  promise 
that  the  representative  of  free  Greece  shall 
be  admitted  to  urge  those  claims,  and  that 
those  claims  shall  receive  the  most  favourable 
consideration.  The  Paris  correspondent  of 
*  The  Times '  bears  witness  to  the  general 


belief,  inside  and  outside  of  the  Congress, 
that  ^ee  Greece  was  going  to  receive,  if  not 
all  that  she  asked,  at  least  some  very  con- 
siderable extension  of  territory.  The  feel- 
ing at  home  we  all  know.  For  a  moment 
England  seemed  unanimous.  The  Tory  pa- 
pers seemed  as  zealous  for  Greece  as  the 
Liberal  papers.  So,  when  the  Congress 
met,  no  one  was  more  eager  than  Lord  Sal- 
isbury for  the  admission  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Greece,  and  that  as  the  representa- 
tive, not  only  of  free,  but  of  enslaved 
Greece.  The  Slaves,  he  argued,  had  power- 
ful representatives  in  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Russia  ;  the  Greeks  had  none.  He  then 
adds  : — 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  fresh  agitations  may 
arise  among  that  people,  so  profoundly  devoted 
to  its  faith  and  its  nationality,  which  will 
have  acquired  the  conviction  that  Europe  has 
abandoned  it,  and  has  left  it  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  race  from  which  its  sympathies 
are  entirely  estranged. '  * 

M.  Desprez  then  makes  the  following 
proposal : — 

The  Congress  invites  the  government  of  h^s 
Hellenic  Majesty  to  name  a  representative, 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  give  expression  to 
the  observations  of  Greece  when  the  question 
of  determining  the  future  of  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  kingdom  shall  come  up  for 
discussion,  and  who  maybe  summoned  into 
the  Congress  itself  whenever  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries shall  deem  this  advisable,  t 

But  the  words  of  the  French  proposal  did 
not  go  far  enough  for  the  Hellenic  zeal  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  For  *  border  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,'  he  proposed  to 
substitute  the  words,  *  Greek  provinces,' 
explaining  that  he  wished  to  give  the  Greek 
representative  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Crete 
— he  ought  to  have  added  a  good  deal  more 
— as  well  as  those  of  Epeiros  and  Thessaly.  J 
How  much  was  felt  to  be  implied  in  all 
these  expressions  is  shown  by  the  dogged 
opposition  of  the  representative  of  the  Turk. 
The  Greek  hireling,  paid  to  speak  against 
his  own  people,  *  regretted  to  find  in  the 
proposed  text  the  words,  **  the  lot  of  the 
provinces. "  '  He  clearly  thought  that  some- 
thing real  was  going  to  be  done  for  the 
Greek  nation.  But  presently  a  change 
comes.  On  June  29th  the  Greek  represen- 
tatives are  heard.  They  ask  for  tlie  annexa- 
tion of  Epeiros,  Thessaly,  and  Crete,  as  *  all 
that  for  the  moment  can  be  done  for 
Greece. '  These  are  the  claims  which  Lord 
Salisbury  had  engaged  to  take  into  *  careful 
'  II..,  ^ 

*  Protocols,  p.  22.  f  Ibid,  p.  28. 

t  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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consideration,'  and  someUiing  more.  Yet, 
as  soon  as  the  Greek  delegates  have  gone, 
by  way  of  fulfiUing  his  promises,  by  way  of 
scrupulously  maintaining  his  honour,  Lord 
Salisbury  gave  vent  to  a  rude  and  insolent 
sneer  at  the  nation  whose  hopes  he  had 
hitherto  buoyed  up. 

Lord  Salisbury,  calling  to  mind  the  ques- 
tion he  put  at  the  last  meeting,  proposes  to  de- 
cide whether  the  representatives  of  Boumania 
shall  be  heard  by  the  Congress.  In  the  opinion 
of  his  excellency,  the  High  Assembly,  after 
having  listened  to  the  delegates  of  a  nation 
which  demands  foreign  provinces,  would  act 
fairly  in  listening  to  the  representatives  of  a 
country  which  seeks  to  retain  territories  which 
belong  to  it. '  ♦ 

Things  are  indeed  changed.  Provinces 
which  a  few  days  before  Lord  Salisbury  was 
anxious  that  Europe  should  acknowledge  as 
Greek  are  now  ruled  to  be  foreign  to  Greece. 
Xor  does  it  appear  that,  during  the  rest  of 
the  Congress,  Lord  Salisbury  said  anything 
more  about  Greek  matters.  Greece  was, 
during  the  rest  of  the  Conference,  left  to 
be  seen  to  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  On  July 
the  5th,  a  proposal  was  made  by  France  and 
Italy,  by  which,  under  the  diplomatic  for- 
mula of  a  '  rectification  of  frontier, '  a  small 
part  of  enslaved  Greece,  a  scrap  of  Thessaly 
and  a  scrap  of  Epciros,  were  to  be  set  free 
from  the  Turk  and  added  to  the  Greek  king- 
dom. The  proposal,  like  all  such  half  meas- 
ures, was  open  to  the  standing  objection  : 
Why  liberate  the  bondmen  between  Othrys 
and  Peneios,  and  leave  the  bondmen  be- 
tween PeneioB  and  Olvmpos  still  in  their 
bondage  ?  As  an  instalment  of  right,  as  a 
concession  to  freedom,  the  proposal  was 
wretchedly  imperfect ;  still  it  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  ;  it  was  a  gain  as  far  as 
it  went.  That  the  Greek  tool  of  the  Turk 
stood  up  again  to  argue  against  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  brethren  was  a  matter  of  course  : 
it  is  for  that  kind  of  service  that  he  takes 
the  Turk's  blood-money.  But,  after  all 
tliat  had  gone  before,  one  would  hardly 
have  expected  that  a  representative  of  Eng- 
land, even  though  that  representative  was 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  would  have  arisen  to 
sneer  rather  than  to  argue  against  the  small 
boon  for  which  France  and  Italy  pleaded. 
Yet  so  it  was.  The  *  Greek  Government,  * 
he  ventured  to  say,  '  was  entirely  mistaken 
as  to  the  views  of  Europe. '  lie  stood  up 
to  say,  in  the  teeth  of  the  general  belief, 
not  of  Greece,  but  of  Europe,  in  the  teeth 
of  everything  that  can  be  found  in  the  blue 
books,  that '  England  caused  to  bo  conveyed 
to  Athens  the  advice  not  to  count  on  terri- 
torial aggrandizement.  *    He  whose  bidding 

*  Protocols,  p.  185. 


had  constrained,  whose  false  promises  had 
beguiled,  free  Greece  to  withdraw  her  ar- 
mies, while  the  Turk  still  went  on  robbing 
and  slaying  in  the  lands  thus  left  without 

I)rotection,  dared  to  say  that  the  Turk  faad 
istencd  to  the  voice  of  England,  but  that 
Greece  had  not.  After  such  statements  as 
these  uttered  in  the  face  of  Europe,  it  was 
a  small  matter  when  Lord  Beaconsfield,  busi- 
ly engaged,  like  the  rest  of  the  Congress,  in 
the  partition  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  with 
his  own  little  private  scheme  of  partition 
ready  in  his  pocket,  went  on  to  protest 
against  partition  in  favour  of  Greece,  and 
against  tlie  name  of  partition  being  applied 
to  anything  that  the  Congress  did.  These 
glaring  untruths,  this  open  and  shameless 
breach  of  faith,  are,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
code,  consistent  with  national  '  honour.  * 
The  old  Hebrew  morality  had  a  blessing  for 
him  who  swore  to  his  neighbour  and  disap- 
pointed him,  though  it  were  to  his  own  liin- 
drance.  The  new  Hebrew  morality  deems 
it  honourable  to  swear  to  one's  neighbour  and 
to  disappoint  him,  even  though  nothing  b 
gained  by  the  breach  of  faiUi  except  the 
mere  sport  of  seeing  him  disappointed. 

And  after  all,  what  was  the  proposal  ! 
The  Turk  was  to  be  called  *  on  by  the  Con- 
gress to  consent  to  the  liberation  of  a  small 
part  of  enslaved  Greece.  Lord  Salisbury, 
eating  his  own  words,  ventured  to  call  en- 
slaved Greece  *  foreign '  to  free  Greece.  Vp 
to  that  moment  he  had  fully  recognized  the 
Greek  character  of  Thessaly  and  Epciros, 
and  of  lands  further  from  the  present  Greek 
frontier  of  the  Greek  kingdom  than  Thessa- 
ly and  Epciros.  On  the  ground  of  their 
Greek  character,  he  had  earnestly  pleaded 
that  the  representatives  of  free  Greece  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  them.  Now  he  had 
suddenly  found  out  that  those  lands  were 
not  Greek,  but '  foreign '  to  Greece.  The 
Turk  has  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  hint.  As  might  have  been  looked 
for,  he  has  not  answered  to  the  call  of 
Europe.  He  still  keeps  his  prey  in  his 
clutches,  he  sends  fresh  hordes  of  savagei^ 
to  hold  it  tighter,  and  sends  back  an  insolent 
defiance  to  the  bidding  of  Europe.  Diplo- 
matists are  agiun  busy  over  this  new  *  £ffi- 
culty,'  this  new  *  complication.'  To  them 
it  doubtless  is  a  difficulty  :  it  is  hard  to  an- 
swer the  Turk's  cunningly  devised  fable 
from  a   purely  diplomatic   standing-point. 

*  The  clerk,  or  aUachJi,  or  whatever  it  is,  who 
does  these  things  into  English  seems  lo  have  no 
notion  of  translating,  except  to  put  the  same 
word  in  the  EngUA  which  he  finds  in  the 
French.  He  here  translates  intUe  by  '  invited/ 
a  word  which  in  its  English  use  is  much  lea 
strong. 
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All  this  comes  of  merely  caHing  on  the  Turk, 
instead  of  commanding  him.  Meanwhile 
every  Tory  newspaper  which  so  lately  cried 
up  Greece  is  now  sneering  at  her  ;  every 
small  official  who  goes  about  to  his  blinded 
constituents  has  his  little  stone  to  fling  at 
the  insolence  of  the  people  who  expected  to 
receive  what  England  promised  them.  And 
the  last  news  is  that  those  who  dpeak  for 
England  refuse  to  join  the  rest  of  Europe 
in  putting  even  a  moral  pressure  on  the  con- 
tumacious barbarian.  The  groans  of  a  be- 
trayed people  seem  to  be  so  pleasing  a  mu- 
sic in  the  ear  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  he 
will  not  so  much  as  speak  a  word  which 
might  chance  to  rob  the  Bloodsucker  of  a 
single  victim. 

One  argument,  the  most  ridiculous  of  all, 
has  been  preached  with  great  triumph  by 
the  votaries  of  *  peace  with  honour. '  Free 
Greece,  after  all,  they  say,  has  gained  a 
greater  extension  than  Servia,  Roumania,  or 
Montenegro.  It  is  enough  to  answer  that 
as  yet  free  Greece  has  gained  no  extension 
at  all,  and  that  she  is  not  likely  to  gain  any 
unless  some  very  strong  measures  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Turk.  But  the  vice  of 
the  argument  lies  deeper  than  this.  It  shows 
utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  question  at  is- 
sue. The  extension  of  the  present  kingdom 
of  Greece  is,  in  itself,  a  very  important  ob- 
ject on  many  grounds  ;  but  for  the  present 
purpose  it  is  only  a  secondary  object.  For 
the  present  purpose,  it  is  not  itself  an  end, 
but  only  the  best  means  to  an  end.  The 
primary  object  is  the  liberation  of  enslaved 
Greece,  of  those  parts  of  Greece  which  Lord 
Salisbury  once  called  Greek,  but  which  he 
now  calls  *  foreign '  to  Greece.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  liberated  lands  to  the  existing 
Greek  state  is  the  most  natural  and  satisfac- 
tory way  of  effecting  their  liberation,  the 
way  most  likely  to  last,  and  least  likely  to 
supply  *  difficulties '  and  *  complications.  * 
But  if  their  liberation  took  any  other  form 
consistent  with  real  emancipation  from  the 
Turk,  it  would  be  a  gain,  though  not  so 
great  a  gain.  The  question  is  not  how 
much  free  Greece  shall  *  get, '  whether  more 
or  less  than  any  neighbouring  power,  but 
whether  the  reign  of  law  and  freedom  shall 
be  made  to  stop  at  the  Kalamas  and  the 
P^neios,  whether  those  who  have  had  the 
bad  luck  to  live  north  of  that  arbitrary  line 
shall  be  left  exposed  to  even  increased  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  their  barbarian  task- 
masters ? 

Now  why  was  the  fair  fame  of  England 
sullied  by  this  shameless  breach  of  faith  on 
tbe  part  of  the  English  representatives  at 
Berlin  ?  The  Paris  correspondent  of  *  The 
Times '  lets  us  into  the  secret.     It  was  the 


existence  of  the  Third  Treaty,  the  secret 
treaty,  the  job  which  Jew  and  Turk  plot- 
ted together  in  the  dark,  which,  in  the  mo- 
rality of  the  correspondent,  made  it  a  *  duty  ' 
to  cast,  not  only  right  and  freedom,  but 
personal  faith  and  honour  to  the  winds.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  facts. 
Greece  was  sacrificed  in  order  to  smooth 
the  way  to  an  agreement  about  Batoum. 
Greece  was  sacrificed  in  order  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  might  seize  on  Cyprus,  and  so 
be  able  to  appeal  to  the  lowest  instincts  of 
the  high  and  low  vulgar  by  parading  him- 
self as  one  who  had  extended  the  bounds  of 
the  British  Empire.  Or  shall  we  say  that 
this  dishonour  came  upon  us  in  order  that, 
m  the  foolish  words  of  Mr.  Cross,  we  might 
have  a  treaty  right  ^  to  be  heard  in  the  coun- 
cil-chamber of  the  Sultan  '  ?  Anyhow 
Greece  was  betrayed  because  Lord  Beacons- 
field  had  made  the  secret  treaty.  The  con- 
stitutional aspect  of  that  treaty  is  too  grave 
a  subject  to  be  brought  in  casually  at  the 
end  of  an  article.  The  matter  of  the  treaty 
is  hardly  worth  discussing.  It  binds  us,  in 
certain  cases,  to  fight  Russia  on  behalf  of 
the  Turk.  Certain  other  treaties  bound  us 
in  certain  cases  to  fight  against  everybody 
on  behalf  of  the  Turk,  The  new  treaty  will 
doubtless  soon  go  the  way  of  the  old  ones. 
There  is  also  talk  about  reforms  in  the  Turk- 
ish dominions.  Of  course  the  Turk  will  re- 
form nothing  of  himself.  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  as  long  as  he  is  in  power,  will  not 
constrain  him  to  reform  anything  ;  so  that 
part  of  the  treaty  will  be  a  dead  letter  from 
the  beginning.  The  net  price  of  English  dis- 
honour,  of  Thessalian,  Epeirot,  and  Cretan 
bondage,  would  seem  to  be  a  few  more 
cheers  for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  piece  of  unhealthy  territory,  and 
a  state  of  general  excitement  about  an  island 
which  has  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  of  which  the  gen- 
eral British  public  seems  never  to  have 
heard  before. 

One  fsmall  gain  to  humanity  is  at  least 
wrought  by  this^most  daring  of  the  deeds 
of  a  man  who  slirinks  from  nothing.  One 
Greek  land  at  least  has  gained  even  by  the 
secret  treaty.  Cyprus,  at  all  events,  if  not 
free  like  Attica  and  Peloponnesos,  is  at  least 
free  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turk.  Un- 
der a  better  civil  administration  its  people 
will  presently  begin  to  yearn  for  political 
freedom  ;  they  will  demand  annexation  to 
their  brethren  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  and 
they  will  be  callec^  ungrateful  for  their 
pains,  just  as  the  people  of  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands were.  This  is  the  regular  course  of 
that  singular  fabric  called  human  nature, 
whose  workings  seem  to  be  a  sealed  book 
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to  diplomatists.  But  if  Cyprus  has  gained 
somewhat,  think  of  the  doom  of  another 
Greek  island  ;  think  of  heroic  and  unhappy 
Crete,  betrayed  now  again,  for  the  third 
time,  to  her  merciless  enemy.  The  suffer- 
ingSj  the  endurance,  the  patriotic  devotion, 
the  military  successes,  of  the  brave  people 
of  that  illustrious  island  have  been  so  clear- 
ly shown  forth  before  the  eyes  of  men  that 
they  have  no  mercy  to  look  for  from  the 
friends  of  the  Turk.  In  the  eyes  of  one 
who  still  proclaims  that  it  is  his  business  to 
prop  up  the  Turk,  to  hinder  the  partition 
of  nis  dominions,  Cretan  patriotism  must 
indeed  be  a  crime.  To  the  shame  of  the  six 
Powers,  to  the  special  shame  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  England,  not  one  word  was 
spoken  for  the  valiant  islanders.  They  are 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Turk,  with  no  bet- 
ter guaranty  than  some  paper  sham  called 
an  '  organic  law.'  A  better  specimen  of 
'  peace  with  honour,'  in  the  new  sense  of 
those  words,  could  not  be  found  than  the 
betrayal,  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  of  those  valiant  islanders.  Dark 
as  is  the  whole  story  of  their  shame,  when 
we  come  to  the  doom  of  Crete,  we  have 
reached  the  blackest  of  its  chapters.  There 
is  likely  to  be  as  little  peace  in  the  state  in 
which  Crete  is  left  as  there  is  honour  in  leav- 
ing it  in  such  a  state.  But  it  |is  the  same 
everywhere.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  the  act 
of  betraying  Greece,  declared  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress  was  '  to  strengthen  an 
ancient  empire,  which  it  considers  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace. '  *  A  state  of 
general  war  and  tumults  seems  to  be  what 
Lord  Beaconsfield  understands  by  peace. 
It  is  at  least  all  that  the  Congress  has  as  yet 
brought  about.  Bosnia,  Albania,  Thessaly, 
Thrace,  bear  witness  to  the  singular  way  in 
which  the  representatives  of  Europe  have 
striven  to  win  the  blessing  of  the  peacema- 
ker. Never  will  there  be  peace  in  these 
parts,  never  will  honour  be  found  there,  till 
that  ^  ancient  empire, '  whose  existence  hin- 
ders peace,  whose  maintenance  is  the  foul- 
est dishonour,  is  still  allowed  to  bear  sway 
over  any  spot  of  Christian  earth.  We  may 
quote  the  words  of  the  renegade  who,  since 
tne  writing  of  this  article  begun,  has  fallen 
by  the  swords  of  the  barbarians  to  whom  he 
had  joined  himself.  Hearken  to  Mahomet 
AH,  once  a  Christian  man  by  the  name  of 
Julius  Detroit : — 

In  order  that  the  labonrs  of  the  Congress 
may  constitute  a  durable  work  of  peace  and 
concord,  would  it  not  Ixfwell  to  avoid,  except 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  placing  people 
of  different  religion  and  race  under  .the  rule 
of  a  foreign  people  ? 

•  Protocols,  p.  197. 


These  words,  though  spoken  by  a  hire- 
ling of  the  Turk,  do  in  themselves  go  to  the 
very  root  of  the  matter.  For  spaces  of  time 
varying  from  sixty  to  five  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  the  people  of  South-eastern  Europe 
have  been  placed  under  the  rule  of  men  of 
different  race  and  religion  to  themselves,  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  invading  horde  of  Oth- 
man.  Till  they  are  set  free  from  that  bar- 
borous  rule,  no  durable  work  of  peace  and 
concord  can  be  wrought  in  those  lands. 
Till  that  work  is  done,  the  opposite  work  to 
that  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  proposes  to 
himself,  neither  peace  nor  honour  can  be 
won  in  the  affairs  of  South-eastern  Europe. 
When  another  Congress  speaks  the  word 
for  the  final  rending  of  the  oppressor's  yoke, 
then  *  the  last  word  of  Europe  on  the  East- 
em  question '  may  have  been  spoken.  Till 
then  we  must  look  for  *'  more  last  words.* 
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Hew  Greece.  By  Lewis  Sergeant.  With 
Maps  specially  prepared  for  this  work.  Cas- 
sell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

After  the  plethora  of  books  upon  Turkey 
and  Cyprus,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  time 
of  Greece  should  come.  Mr.  Sergcant*s  work 
is  not  that  of  a  traveller  ;  it  comes  to  us  with 
higher  claims.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  hb- 
torical,  the  economic,  and  the  political.  If  it 
has  not  the  vivid  picturesqucoess  of  a  nam- 
tive  bv  a  Stanley  or  a  Bumaby  (due  to  a  keen- 
ness of  observation  of  peoples  and  of  scenery), 
it  is  of  greater  importance  in  many  essential 
respects.  There  is  no  other  work  which  can 
be  compared  with  Mr.  Sergeant's  for  the  com- 
prehensiveness with  which  it  states  what  is 
known  as  ^  the  Greek  question.*  The  author 
manifests  very  decided  sympathies  on  behalf 
of  the  Greeks,  but  on  the  whole  his  narratire 
is  written  with  great  fairness  and  moderation, 
and  with  a  general  absence  of  party  htax. 
Yet  he  constructs  the  strongest  and  clearest 
impeachment  of  the  policy  of  her  Majesty^s 
Government  towards  Greece  that  we  have  yet 
seen.  There  are  few  readers  of  the  daily 
literature  upon  the*  Eastern  Question,  even 
amongst  the  supporters  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
who  would  venture  to  afikm  that  Greece  has 
received  altogether  fair  treatment  in  the  recent 
resettlement  of  South-eastern  Europe.  She 
has  been  buoyed  up  for  years  with  expecta- 
tions that  appeared  on  the  point  of  settlement 
at  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Berlin 
Congress.  But  the  plenipotentiaries  hare 
separated,  each  bearing  away  some  trophy  in 
the  shape  of  territorial  spoil,  whUe  the  real- 
ization of  the  hopes  of  Greece  has  been  post- 
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poned  to  the  period  of  those  Kalends  associated 
with  her  name.  Mr.  Sergeant  says  that  *■  we 
should  have  helped  Greece  long  ago  if  we  had 
not  been  afraid  of  weakening  Turkey  ;  and 
the  events  of  the  past  few  yea^rs  have  shown 
that  the  policy  of  defending  the  Porte  against 
its  enemies  is  still  approved  by  a  large  portion 
of  this  nation.'  The  ennobling  sentiment 
which  animated  Lord  Byron  and  many  other 
Englishmen  half  a  ceWy  ago.  tSwards 
Greece  seems  to  be  now  slumbermg  m  the 
English  breast.  But  it  is  as  impossible  for  it 
to  sleep  for  ever  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  a 
Christian  race  can  long  continue  to  pose  as  the 
bosom  friend  of  the  lazy,  effeminate,  and  dis- 
solute Turk.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
behalf  of  our  author's  contention,  that  the 
cause  of  peace  and  ^ood  government  in 
Europe  appears  to  requu*e  the  establishment 
of  Greece  as  a  great  Power  on  the  shores  of 
the  ^gean.  A  strong  Greece  would  undoubt- 
edly secure  Europe,  and  especially  England, 
against  the  results  of  a  weak  and  decrepit 
Turkey.  Mr.  Sergeant's  introductory  chapter 
upon  Greece  and  the  Congress  is  the  one  that 
will  cause  most  discussion.  It  is  here  that  we 
get  the  gist  of  the  indictment  against  the  Eng- 
lish representatives  at  the  Congress ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  clear  conception 
of  the  claims  of  Greece,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  those  claims  have  been  received  and 
finally  abandoned  by  France  and  England, 
will  find  it  in  these  pages.  The  writer  com- 
plains that  [owing  to  certain  representations 
made  to  her  by  England,  Greece  was  induced 
to  abandon  the  insurrectionary  method  so  suc- 
cessfully pursued  by  Russia,  and  which  ended 
so  favourably  for  the  claims  of  the  Christian 
provinces  of  Turkey.  He  shows  by  a  de- 
spatch from  Lord  Derby  to  Mr.  Stuart,  dated 
July  2nd,  1877,  that  Greece  withdrew  from 
the  war  on  receiving  a  distinct  pledge  from 
the  English  Government.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  pledge  is  apparent  from  Lord  Derby's 
words.  *  Her  Majesty's  Government,  so  far 
as  may  be  in  their  power,  will,  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  consideration  of  [the  settlement 
of  the  questions  arising  fout  of  the  war,  be 
ready  to  use  their  best  influence  to  secure  for 
the  Greek  population  in  the  Turkish  provinces 
any  administrative  reforms  or  advantages 
which  may  be  conferred  upon  the  Christian 
population  of  any  other  race.'  No  language 
could  be  plainer  or  more  emphatic  than  this, 
yet  how  has  the  promise  been  fulfilled  ?  The 
Congress  met,  with  the  distinct  understand* 
ing  that  there  was  a  Greek  question  before  it, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  actually  proposed  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Greek  representatives.  Now, 
as  Mr.  Sergeant  says,  if  the  Greek  population 
had  followed  the  insurrectionary  warfare  of 
the  Slav  Turkish  provinces — ^when  the  Berlin 
Congress  assembled,  *  in  addition  to  Russia  at 
the  gates  of  Constantinople,  Servia  in  Nisch, 
Montenegro  m  Antivari,  and  Austria  with  the 
title-deeds  of  Bosnia  in  her  pocket,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries might  have  had  to  take  account 
of  Greece  (in  possession  of  Janina  and 
Larissa.'  In  these  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Turkey  not  to  have 


reckoned  with  her  antagonist.  But  Greece 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  ^England,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  diplomacy  would  concede  to 
her  much  of  that  which  she  demanded.  For 
a  time  England  seemed  to  be  ready  to  fulfil 
her  pledges  to  Greece,  but  the  whole  tenour 
of  her  policy  changed  after  the  third  meeting 
of  the  Congress.  Many  explanations  of  this 
have  been  tendered,  and  one  Mr.  Sergeant 
thus  reproduces.  ^  If  we  are  to  assume  that 
a  change  came  over  the  English  policy — not 
the  last  of  many  changes — ^betwe^n  the  19th 
of  June  and  the  5th  of  July,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that,  at  the  latter  date.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  had  signed  away  so  much  of  the  Sultan's 
territory,  and  had  paid  so  dearly  for  Russian 
concessions  and  Austrian  support,  that  he  be- 
gan to  fear  lest  history  should  associate  his 
name,  as  well  as  those  of  his  Russian  friends, 
with  the  destruction  of  Ottoman  independence 
and  integrity.  A  misgiving  of  this  kind 
would  account  for  the  modification  "of  ^plans, 
for  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the  Greeks, 
for  the  utter  oblivion  of  Hellenic  interest?, 
and  for  the  heartless  resolution  to  make  Greece 
pay  for  Slavonian  triumphs.'  If  this  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  the  abandonment  of  Greece 
be  not  palatable  to  the  supporters  of  the  Min- 
istry, it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  furnish 
another  in  its  place — a  somewhat  difiicult 
task.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  shown  by  the 
protocols,  while  believing  that  the  Sultan 
would  consent  to  a  rectification  of  frontiers, 
still  counselled  Greece  that  she  would  do  well 
to  wait,  if  necessary.  She  has  always  been 
counselled  to  wait,  but  it  was  rather  hard  to 
receive  the  advice  once  more  just  at  the 
moment  when  she  believed  her  time  had  come. 
Mr.  Sergeant  maintains  that  the  statesmanship 
of  our  representatives  was  utterly  at  fault  as 
regards  the  Hellenic  difiiculty  ;  and  after  re- 
citing the  various  points  in  which  they  were 
manifestly  wrong,  he  thus  summarizes  his 
charges  against  them  :  ^  Our  plenipotentiaries 
posea  as  the  restorers  of  Turkey,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Hellenic  claims  in  their  widest 
sense,  as  the  friends  of  humanity,  as  the 
champions  of  international  agreements,  as 
sticklers  for  the  authority  of  the  European 
concert.  And  when  the  time  came  for  deeds 
instead  of  words,  they  left  a  powerful  and  de- 
termined enemy  on  Turkey's  western  frontier, 
absolutely  certain  to  harass  her  perpetually  ; 
they  snubbed  Greece  for  mistaking  the  inten- 
tions of  Europe  ;  they  took  no  note  of  Turk- 
ish atrocities  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus  —  as 
shocking  in  their  character  as  those  in  Bul- 
garia ;  they  made  liffht  of  an  agreement  which 
they  themselves  had  entered  into  with 
Greece  ;  and  they  prevented  the  authority  of 
Europe  from  intervening  in  Turkey  on  the 
only  worthy  and  sufilcient  grounds. '  Regard- 
ed from  every  point  of  view,  it  is  a  misfortune 
that  England  has  thrown  away  the  opportu- 
nity of  combining  the  extension  of  the  Hellenic 
State  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Porte  in 
Europe. 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space  with  a 
consideration  of  the  important  preliminary 
matter  in  this  volume,  that  we  can  barely 
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refer  to  the  body  of  the  work.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  in  the  first  the  reader  will 
find  interesting  chapters  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral character  and  resources  of  Greece,  the  ed- 
ucation and  genius,  literature  and  folk-lore  of 
the  country ;  its  government,  finance,  trt^e 
and  commerce,  agriculture,  &c.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  New  Greece,  and  discusses 
Panslavism  and  Panhellenism,  Greek  Nation- 
ality, the  War  of  Independence,  European 
Intervention,  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom, English  constraint  of  Greece,  and  other 
matters.  The  author^s  final  conclusion  is  that 
we  ought  to  consider, '  First,  whether  Greece, 
having  secured  a  national  status  confessedly 
imperfect,  and  confessedly  inadequate  to  her 
needs  and  her  capacities,  is  not  entitled  to  de- 
mand a  further  development  as  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  we 
ourselves,  having  consulted  our  own  interests 
in  the  creation  and  frequent  constraint  of 
Greece,  are  not  in  duty  bound  to  exert  our- 
selves on  every  possible  occasion  to  give  her 
that  which  she  is  entitled  to  demand/  This 
work,  which  is  handsomely  produced,  appears 
to  have  been  most  carefully  prepared,  and  it 
affords  a  full  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  its 
subject.  Even  those  who  most  widely  disagree 
with  the  author,  as  well  as  those  who  are  in 
harmony  with  his  views,  will  find  en.tertain- 
ment  and  information  in  its  pages. 

The  People  of  Turkey:  Twenty  Tear%*  BeH- 
denee  among  Bulgarianty  Greeks^  Albanians, 
TurJs$y  and  Armenians,  By  a  Consults 
Daughter  and  Wife.  Edited  by  Stanley 
Lakb  Poole.    John  Murray. 

The  fulness  of  personal  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation displayed  in  these  volumes  quite  war- 
ranted their  publication,  notwithstanding  the 
plethora  of  literature  upon  the  subject  of  Tur- 
key with  which  we  have  recently  been  visited. 
Some  persons  might  live  ten  or  twenty  years  in 
an  alien  country,  and  yet  be  unable  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  and  needs  of 
the  population  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
*a  Consurs  Wife  and  Daughter.'  A  mere 
cursory  reading  of  her  volumes  would  show 
that  the  writer  lias  an  observant  eye,  and  that 
she  writes  generally  with  great  fairness  and 
discrimination.  "Wliether  the  work  is  all  that 
her  able  editor,  Mr.  Poole,  claims  for  it,  '  the 
most  valuable  work  on  the  people  of  Turkey 
that  has  yet  appeared,*  will,  we  are  afraid, 
depend  much  upon  the  individual  reader ; 
but  it  undoubtealyadds  to  our  stock  of  origi- 
nal information,  and  can  in  no  sense  be  de- 
scribed as  superfluous.  The  author  is  an  Eng- 
lish lady  who  lived  for  a  great  part  of  her  life 
in  various  provinces  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  whose  linguistic  powers  enabled 
her  to  converse  equally  with  Greeks,  Turks, 
and  Bulgarians,  as  one  of  themselves.  She 
has  not  thrown  her  materials  together  in  a 
haphazard  manner,  thus  making  an  oUa 
poarida  of  valuable  information,  but  has  di- 
vided her  work  into  four  distinct  parts,  viz. , 
1.  The  Races  of  Turkey;  2.  Lands  and 
Dwellings  ;  8.  Manners  and  Customs  ;  4.  Ed- 


ucation, Religion,  and  Superstition.  The 
reader  is  thus  enabled  to  gain  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct impression  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
peoples  described.  If  we  formed  our  opinions 
of  tne  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  from  the  neces- 
sarily imperfect  and  hasty  sketches  published 
by  the  correspondents  of  the  various  news- 
papers, we  should  be  under  the  obligation  of 
constantly  revising  and  changing  those  im- 
pressions. For  this  reason,  therefore — as  well 
as  on  other  grounds — we  can  welcome  a  work 
which  may  reasonably  put  forward  some  claim 
to  permanency.  Mr.  Poole  complains  that 
scarcely  a  single  book  upon  Turkey  is  based 
upon  a  much  longer  experience  than  three 
months  ;  and  too  many  works  answer  to  this 
description.  Such  hastily-evolved  books  'are 
especially  misleading  as  regards  [Turkey,  see- 
ing that  no  other  country  in  Europe  offers  so 
many  social  and  political  problems  for  solu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  the  nationalities  to  be  found  under 
the  dominion  of  one  ruler.  If  the  work  now 
before  us,  therefore,  be  read  in  its  proper 
light — ^tbat  of  a  collection  of  facts,  and  not 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  party 
views  upon  the  Eastern  Question — it  will  be 
found  most  valuable.  Indeed,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  author  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly successful  in  avoiding  subjects  calcu- 
lated to  engender  animosity  and  political  feel- 
ing. She  neither  attacks  nor  defends  the 
Turkish  rule  ;  she  endeavours,  without  setting 
down  aught  in  malice,  simply  to  give  an  ac- 
count as  to  how  the  Turks  do  rule.  Conse- 
ouently,  no  opinion  is  expressed  upon  the  wis- 
dom or  folly  of  the  policy  pursued  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  upon  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion. Dealing  first  with  the  races  of  Turkey, 
the  author  has  much  to  say  that  is  both  new 
and  interesting  about  Bulgarians,  Greeks, 
Albanians,  Turks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  |Cir- 
cassians.  The  Bulgarians  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  such  diabolical  outrages,  that  it  would 
almost  be  a  miracle  had  they  not  been  exas- 
perated to  retaliate  in  some  instances ;  but 
we  are  glad  to  have  the  valuable  testimony  of 
this  writer  to  their  general  character.  '  The 
Bulgarians,'  she  observes,  *asl  have  known 
them  in  more  peaceful  times,  never  appeared 
to  possess  as  national  characteristics  the  vices 
that  hasty  and  partial  judges,  arguing  fnm 
special  instances,  have  attributed  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  a  peace-loving, 
hard-working  people,  possessing  many  do- 
mestic virtues,  which,  if  properly  developed 
under  a  good  government,  might  make  the 
strength  of  an  honest  and  promising  state.* 
With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  their  intellectual 
position  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Bulgari- 
ans. They  are  cleverer,  and  their  children  are 
more  advanced  in  education.  Altogether,  our 
author  has  a  high  opinion  of  their  future. 
*'  The  quick  intellect  and  fine  mettle  of  the 
Greek,  like  his  lithe  body,  descended  from  s 
nation  of  heroes,  are  destined  to  grrat  things. 
The  name  of  Hellenes  carries  witti  it  the  pre- 
scriptive right  of  siieaking  and  doing  nobly, 
and  the  m(^em  Hellenes  will  not  disown  their 
birthright.'      The  Turkish  peasant  is  repre- 
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sented  as  a  good  and  submissive  subject,  who 
pays  what  is  demanded  of  him ;  but  he  is 
poor,  ignorant,  helpless,  and  improvident  to 
an  almost  incredible  degree.  Turkish  slavery- 
is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be,  but  the  author 
expresses  her  conviction  that  as  soon  as  the 
harem  system  of  polygamy  can  be  got  rid  of, 
it,  too,  must  go.  The  second  part  of  the 
work,  devoted  to  *  Lands  and  Dwellings, '  ex- 
plains the  tenure  of  land  not  only  as  regards 
Turks,  but  also  as  it  affects  Christians^  and 
foreign  subjects  generally.  Peasant  holdings, 
Turkish  houses,  the  Municipality,  Police,  and 
Brigandage,  are  all  described  at  length,  and  a 
chapter  is  given  to  the  Seraglio.  Seven  thou- 
sand persons  are  fed  every  day  at  the  expense 
of  the  palace,  while  enormous  sums  are  con- 
stantly spent  upon  jewels,  pictures,  and  other 
luxuries.  Altogether  the  yearly  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  Sultan  and  his  house- 
hold is  over  £2,000,000.  This  reckless  waste 
naturally  entails  great  poverty  and  suffering 
in  other  ^portions  of  the  empire,  which  are 
drained  for  the  imperial  necessities  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  various  races. 
Especially  curious  is  the  information  with  re- 
gard to  marriage  customs,  and  some  of  these 
customs  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  The  Education,  Supersti- 
tions, and  Reli^on  of  Turkey  form  the  topic 
of  the  last  division  of  the  book.  So  deep- 
rooted  are  the  religious  and  superstitious  ideas 
of  the  people,  that  there  can  be  no  room  for 
surprise  over  the  very  gradual  growth  of  the 
influence  of  "Western  civilization  in  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  Mr.  Poole  fully  endorses  all  that 
the  author  says  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Greek 
people  and  their  hopes  for  the  future.  He 
even  goes  farther,  and  remarks  that  if  the 
people  are  given  fair  play,  *  the  time  may  yet 
come  when  a  seventh  Great  Power  shall  arise 
in  Europe,  when  the  Greeks  shall  again  rule 
in  Byzantium,  and  Europe  shall  know  that 
the  name  of  Hellenes  is  still  a  sacred  name. ' 
With  respect  to  Turkish  rule  in  Europe,  a  dis- 
passionate examination  of  the  facts  must  lead 
the  reader  to  agree  with  Mr.  Poole,  when  he 
observes  that  *  the  system  of  administration, 
as  described  in  these  pages,  is  enough  to  over- 
turn any  power  ;  and  an  official  class  brought 
up  under  vicious  home-influences,  educated  in 
fanatical  mosque-schools,  living  the  indolent, 
self-indulgent  life  of  Stamboul,  getting  and 
keeping  office  by  bribing,  administering  jus- 
tice to  the  highest  bidder,  is  a  doomed  class. ' 
It  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  the  oppres- 
sions and  the  misrule  of  Turkey,  which  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  advancing  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  must  sooner  or  later 
perish,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  These  vol- 
umes, written  in  a  calm  and  judicial  spirit, 
and  with  a  total  absence  of  prejudice,  are 
one  more  striking  testimony  of  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  Turks  as  rulers  of  civilized  Euro- 
pean peoples.  The  author  has  performed  a 
very  valuable  service  in  giving  the  results  of 
her  long  experience  of  the  people  of  Turkey 
to  the  world. 


The  History  of  a  Crime,  The  Testimony  of  an 
Eye- Witness.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  H.  Joyce  and  Arthur  Looker. 
Four  Vols.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and 
Searle. 

Victor  Hugo  has  avenged  himself  of  his  ad- 
versary. His  genius  has  gone  a  long  way  to 
insure  immortality  for  the  details  of  the  great 
crime  by  which  Napoleon  HI.  achieved  his 
throne.  We  do  not  know  that  Victor  Hugo  de- 
monstrates the  crime  more  unequivocally  than 
Laman  Blanchard  has  done  in  his  biography, 
but  he  suDplies  details  of  it,  attested  by  suffi- 
cient eviaence,  which  prove  the  mean  un- 
scrupulous villany  of  it,  the  tortuous  lying, 
perjury,  and  unmitigated  selfishness  by  which 
it  was  characterized.  History  is  gradually 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  history  of 
France  contains  no  more  discreditable  a 
record  than  that  of  the  Second  Empire — be- 
ginning in  perjury  and  massacre,  sustained  by 
venality  and  licentiousness,  and  ending  in 
utter  ruin  for  Napoleon  himself,  and  in  un- 
speakable humiliation  for  the  nation  who  so 
culpably  permitted  him  to  befool  .them. 
There  are  many  indications  that  France  is 
well-nigh  cured  of  the  ruinous  craze  of  Na- 
poleonism. 

With  unqualified  hate  and  scorn,  Victor 
Hugo  has  brought  together  details  of  what 
led  to  the  cowp  d^etaty  of  what  characterized 
it,  and  of  what  followed  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  terrible  indictments  in  history,  and  now 
it  has  become  possible  to  mention  names  and 
circumstances.  Of  course  Victor  Hugo  writes 
history  in  epigrams,  with  therefore  the  un- 
qualified terseness  and  hardness  of  epigram, 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere round  some  of  the  incidents  that 
would  somewhat  soften  them.  But  even  then 
the  unquestionable  fact  is  terrible,  in  some  of 
the  details  of  the  massacre  of  December  4,  dic^- 
bolical.  History  records  no  darker  crime. 
The  book  is  one  of  details,  which  of  course 
we  cannot  follow. 

M.  Hugo  narrates  a  visit  to  himself,  a  short 
tune  before  the  2nd  of  December,  from  one 
who  can  ^be  only  Prince  Napoleon,  gravely 
proposing  the  violent  arrest  of  the  President, 
to  save  him  from  crime,  and  to  save  the  vul- 
nerable glory  of  Napoleon  from'  a  second 
Eighteenth  Brumaire,  which  he  thought  it 
could  not  survive  ;  nor  has  it. 

Victor  Hugo's  book  will  be  read  by  myriads 
of  Frenchmen,  and  it  will  carry  even  to  the 
most  prejudiced  the  conviction  which  history 
has  already  and  irreversibly  recorded,  that 
greater  crimes  against  liberty  and  against  soci- 
ety have  hardly  been  perpetrated  than  those 
which  the  First  and  Second  Empires  repre- 
sent. Napoleon  is  left  in  the  abyss  of  infamy 
which  morality  and  God  prepare  for  perjury 
and  massacre,  for  licentiousness  and  selfish- 
ness. Sedan  would  not  be  terrible  as  a  lost 
battle  merely,  it  is  terrible  as  the  retribution 
of  a  huge  crime.  We  have  so  recently  spo- 
ken of  victor  Hugo  himself,  that  we  need 
not  further  characterize  his  genius  or  his 
work. 
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Tlu  Crimean  Campaign  tcitk  the  Connavght 
Mangers.  By  Lieut. -Col.  Nathaniel  Stee- 
YENS.     Griffith  and  Farran. 

Colonel  Steevei^  had  the  good  fortune  to 
take  part  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close,  without  sustaininff 
any  serious  injury.  This  volume  is  a  record 
of  his  diaries  and  lett-ers.  It  is  full  of  minute 
personal  interest,  and  touches  nearly  all  the 
great  events  of  the  war.  It  is  not  exactly  his- 
tory. It  makes  no  attempt  at  the  complete- 
ness and  generalizations  of  history,  but  it  is 
full  of  the  materials  out  of  which  history  is 
made,  some  of  which  have  been  made  use  of 
by  Mr.  Kinglake.  Its  records  scarcely  lend 
themselves  for  review  or  even  ^neral  charac- 
terization. They  touch  the  vicissitudes  and 
movements  wMch  filled  England  and  Europe 
with  the  emotions  and  passions  of  grief,  vex- 
ation, and  enthusiasm,  at  this  memorable 
period.  Details  of  inexcusable  mismanage- 
ment, neglect,  and  blunders ;  of  sufferings, 
casualties,  and  battles ;  of  defeats  and  suc- 
cesses, fill  its  pa^es ;  and  their  perusal  will  stir 
the  old  fires  which  many  so  well  remember. 

We  cannot  even  pick  out  specimens  of  these 
interesting  details.  We  can  only  say  that  they 
confirm  by  the  experiences  of  a  single  regi- 
ment the  general  conclusions  that  were  reached 
concerning  the  campaign.  It  need  not  have 
been  so  cruelly  protracted,  and  it  ought  not 
to  have  terminated  in  the  precipitate  peace 
which  the  necessities  of  Napoleon  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  French  made  imperative  ; 
when  we,  our  mistakes  having  been  rectified, 
were  just  prepared  to  realize  the  results  for 
which  we  had  fought.  Still  the  essential 
purposes  of  the  war  were  realized  in  no  small 
degree.  The  volume 'gives  a  very  vivid  idea 
of  the  unutterable  curse  that,  for  any  cause, 
war  is. 

The  Revolution,  By  H.  A.  Taiwe.  D.C.L. 
Oxon.  Translatea  by  Johk  DuBAin>.  Vol. 
I.     Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Unconsciously  in  this  work  M.  Taine  has 
perpetrated  a  giant  paradox.  He  professes 
the  utmost  desire  to  view  his  subject  with  cold 
impartiality,  and  yet  he  has  confessedly  to 
guard  himself  consciously  from  the  free  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  or  sympathy.  It  is  very 
remarkable  to  find  the  [peat  exemplar  of  the 
positivbtic  method  in  historic  treatment  con- 
fessing to  the  need  of  keeping  a  stem  control 
over  himself.  When  he  wrote  the  first  volume 
of  this  *  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine/ 
which  was  titled  the  'Ancien  K^gime,*  he 
told  us  in  the  preface  that  he  meant  to  observe 
and  to  treat  his  subject  as  a  naturalist  would 
the  metamorphosis  of  an  insect.  In  the  *  An- 
cien  Regime,'  however,  he  was  hardly  so  ^ood 
as  his  word.  If  men  live  under  conditions, 
and  if  certain  insects  are  developed  only  under 
certain  conditions,  then  assurealy  a  historian 
must  write  under  conditions.  Now,  M.  Taine^s 
artistic  sense,  his  love  of  ^the  picturesque,  his 
appreciation  of  colour,  of  grouping,  of  elegant 
draperies,  proved  too  much  for  him  in  the 
volume  that  prepared  the  way  for  this.  His 
'Ancien  Regime'  was   artistic  rather   than 


scientific.  His  sympathies  too  easily  followed 
the  gratification  of  the  eye.  Little  Trianona, 
and  dainty,  delicate,  aristocratic  pastorals, 
though  only  in  play,  and  with  thunder  and 
lightning  in  the  distance,  and  the  absence  of 
genuine  hay-rakes,  were  too  much  for  him, 
and  in  spite  of  his  promise  of  severe  impar- 
tiality, he  could  not  help  but  present  us  with 
little  graceful  idyllic  episodes  by  the  way. 
The  book  was  pack  full  of  quotable  bits — 
poems  in  prose — ^which  no  reaaer  could  have 
wearied  over.  His  h^artwas  somewhat  at 
variance  with  his  head,  as  exhibited  in  his  pre- 
fatory motto.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  all  is 
dry,  severe,  rigidly  reportive,  analyticaL  He 
fancies,  apparently,  that  all  that  was  essen- 
tial to  the  Revolution  can  be  gleaned  from 
archives  and  documents.  M.  Tame  has  super- 
seded Carlyle,  if  collections  of  facts  will  avail ; 
but  if  there  was  no  grim  poetry  and  sublime 
tragedy  brought  out  vividly  against  the  back- 
ground of  chaos  and  ruin  in  the  Revolution, 
then  Carlyle  surely  went  far  astray.  H. 
Taine^s  head  is  here  at  variance  with  his 
heart,  which  he  has  resolved  shall  not  express 
itself.  This  volume  is  a  long  and  rather 
dreary  catalogue  of  horrors,  unbrightened 
even  by  the  pictures  which  must  have  relieved 
the  gloom,  tnrough  the  very  fact  that  private 
histories  and  domestic  griefs  involved  them- 
selves with  the  horrors  that  are  historicaL 
M.  Taine  is  severely  scientific,  and  yet  he 
quotes  Burke,  and  eulogizes  him.  That  would 
nave  been  well  had  he  not  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  abstain  from  taking  any  side.  IL 
Taine  has  produced  a  most  condemnatory  )u<v 
ture  of  the  Revolution,  but  much  that  he 
says,  and  a  little  that  he  forbears  to  say,  ia 
inconsistent  with  the  picture  he  is  compelled 
to  present  of  the  sufferings  that  brought  it 
about,  which  were  due  simply  to  causes  that 
were  clearly  traceable  if  not  preventable. 
This  volume  would  almost  suffice  to  prove 
that  history — ^history  that  shall  be  attractive 
and  impart  some  exhilarating  influence  to  life 
— cannot  be  written  on  M.  Taine's  principles 
when  strictly  applied.  Some  of  M.  Taine*a 
remarks  about  the  people,  the  mob,  the 
canaille,  are  certainly  surprising  in  a  French- 
man, who  would  [range  himself  generally  on 
the  side  of  liberty.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  a  second  volume  will  fully  exhibit 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  various  parties  who 
rose  to  power  on  extreme  doctrines,  to  be  by- 
and-by  superseded  by  those  who  were  extreme 
on  the  otner  side.  We  hardly  need  to  say 
that  Mr.  Durand  has  done  the  work  of  transla- 
tion carefully  and  well,  and  that  the  publish- 
ers have  sent  forth  the  book  in  the  very  best 
form — ^well  printed,  on  admirable  paper,  and 
well  bound. 

The  HUtory  of  Ireland:  the  Heroic  Feriod^ 
By  STAin>TSH  O^Qradt.  Vol.  I.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Standish  0*Orady 
history  has  ceased  to  be  written,  because  our 
writers  have  ceased  to  exercise  their  imagina- 
tions. It  has  been  transformed  into  arclueol- 
ogy,  and  we  have  names  and  dates  and  bare 
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events,  which  are  the  dry  bones  of  lifeless 
skeletons.  It  is  curious  that  s\)ch  a  statement 
can  be  seriously  made  in  days  that  have  given 
lis  the  histories  of  Macaulay,  Froude,  and 
Oreen  ;  but  Mr.  O' Grady  has  peculiar  views 
regarding  both  history  and  imagination,  and 
he  has  in  this  volume  supplied  a  very  curious 
illustration  of  them  as  applied  to  the  history 
of  Ireland.  Drawing  upon  imagination  for 
his  facts,  he  has  ffiven  us  a  sketch  of  Ireland 
from  the  remote  days  of  ^  Pleistocene  Europe ' 
— ^before  the  British  Islands  were  separated 
from  the  Continent,  and  when  the  hu^e  Irish 
elk  and  the  primitive  horse  existed  —  on 
through  the  ice  period,  down  to  the  compara- 
tively historical  ages  of  the  Scythian  and 
Turanian  races,  \mtil  after  long  wanderings 
he  finally  lands  us  in  ^  the  forefront  of  Irish 
history,'  which  is  found  ^filled  with  great 
heroic  personages  of  a  dignity  and  power 
more  than  human. '  Of  these  *  mighty  beings  ' 
the  ^  Irish  bards  '  have  left  the  records,  and 
century  after  century  the  '  gigantic  figures  ' 
which  filled  the  period  were  glorified  by  '  the 
imaginative  literatiu-e  of  the  country.'  Fur- 
ther light  will  perhaps  be  cast  upon  Mr. 
O' Grady's  work  by  the  following  definition 
of  its  character  and  scope,  which  we  find  at 

Sage  forty  of  his  volume.  ^  The  task  which  I 
ave  set  before  myself  is  ...  to  recast  in  a 
literary  form  that  old  heroic  history,  taking 
typical  characters  from  each  period,  infusing 
into  the  tale,  with  a  freedom  unknown  to  the 
bards,  the  civilization  of  their  own  times, 
which,  now  at  least,  is  sufficiently  poetical, 
using  for  a  foundation  that  chronology  which 
the  bards  and  monks  agreed  upon,  and  which 
has  not  been  yet  overthrown.'  Criticism  can 
have  nothing  to  say  concemiug  so  mighty  a 
task,  and  we  can  only  wish  Mr.  Standish 
O'Grady  eood  speed  in  his  remarkable  enter- 
prize,  which  la  to  throw  light  on  the  Milesian 
darknesses  back  to  a  date  at  least  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  Exchequer  BolU  of  Scotland,  Edited  by 
the  late  John  Stuart,  LL.D.,  and  George 
Burnett,  Lyon  King-at-Arms.  Vol.  I. 
Edinburgh  :  H.  M.  General  Register  House. 

A  single  sentence  may  express  all  that  can 
here  be  said  on  this  portly  tome,  the  first  of  a 
valuable  series,  though  it  contains  materials 
enough  to  occupy  a  lengthy  article.  The  vol- 
ume is  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury,  under  direction  of  the  Lord  Clerk- 
Register  of  Scotland,  and  has  been  competently 
edited  by  the  late  uv,  Stuart  and  the  present 
Lyon  Kmg-at-Arms.  The  period  illustrated 
by  the  documents  it  contains,  which  are 
printed  in  Medieval  Latin,  is  from  1264  to 
1359.  The  valuable  prefatory  matter  offers  a 
series  of  articles  on  Scotland  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  on  various  important  events  in 
the  reigns  of  Robert  I.  and  David  II.  The 
work  is  a  storehouse  for  the  historical  and 
archaeological  student,  and  its  clear  type  and 
voluminous  index  greatly  enhance  its  useful- 
ness. 

Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  By  W.  H.  Gill. 
Chatto  and  Windus. 


We  cannot  conceived  what  could  have  in- 
duced Mr.  Gill  to  issue  this  inefficient  and  vul- 
gar Uttle  volume  in  America ;  and  still  less 
can  we  conceive  why  any  publisher  should 
have  reissued  it  in  this  country.  Substantially 
all  the  facts  were  already  given  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ingram,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Gill  there 
seems  to  have'  been  some  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  priority  of  publication  of  some  facts  ; 
and  Mr.  Gill  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  drag  his 
readers  into  that  personal  controversy.  What 
Mr.  Gill  has  really  added  to  the  stock  of  in- 
formation about  Poe  is  of  the  slenderest,  con- 
sisting chiefiy  of  the  most  domestic  sort  of 
gossip,  which  is  not  in  the  least  calculated,  to 
elp  us  to  any  clearer  view  of  Poe's  person- 
ality, or  to  shed  any  light  whatever  ^upon  his 
productions  ;  though  one  exception  must  be 
admitted — certain  statements  do  throw  indi- 
rectly a  light  on  the  character  of  Mrs.  Clemm, 
Poe's  mother-in-law.  Certainly  Mr.  Gill's 
best  friend  (assuming  that  he  had  some  educa- 
tion and  common  sense)  could  not  claim  for 
this  composition  the  merit  of  skilful  compres- 
sion or  of  elegance  of  style.  The  truth  is, 
under  the  recent  access  of  interest  in  Poe 
across  the  Atlantic,  there  has  been  set  astir  a 
wonderful  cacoetJiea  scribendi,  which  is  wholly 
uncalled  for,  and  Mr.  Gill's  poor  little  book 
is  about  the  most  depressing  evidence  of  it 
we  have  yet  seen.  The  portrait  and  the  wood- 
cuts are  in  keeping  with  the  writing. 

Oregon :  There  and  Bach  in  1877.     By  Wallis 
Nash.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Nash  writes  in  a  pleasant  easy  manner, 
with  care,  but  without  any  stifEness  or  con- 
sciousness of  book-making.  In  a  straightfor- 
ward sensible  way  he  tells  us  what  he  sees 
and  knows.  He  does  not  indulge  very  much 
in  description,  but  when  he  does  he  glides  into 
it  without  apparent  effort  or  purpose,  and, 
with  a  just  perception  of  salient  points,  en- 
ables us  to  realize  what  he  saw.  His  main 
purpose  is  to  tell  Englishmen,  and  especially 
such  as  may  be  contemplating  emigration, 
about  a  fruitful  and  attractive  country  con- 
cerning which  very  little  is  known.  And  so 
far  as  good  common  sense,  a  practical  estimate 
of  things,  and  considerable  knowledge  both  of 
politics  and  economical  resources,  can  give 
value  to  a  judgment,  few  travellers  commend 
themselves  to  our  confidence  by  their  books 
more  thoroughly  than  Mr.  Nash  does.  He 
depicts  Oregon  somewhat  couleur  de  rose^  but 
this  seems  to  be  the  simple  result  of  impres- 
sions made  by  its  fertility  and  beauty,  and  by 
the  possibilities  of  success  to  settlers.  In  a 
newly  occupied  land  there  must,  we  imagine, 
be  drawbacks,  as  there  are  in  all  human  con- 
ditions, but  Mr.  Nash  tells  us  scarcely  of  any. 
All  the  indications  that  he  registers  are  of  the 
prosperity  that  almost  uniformly  rewards  ordi- 
nary industry ;  of  the  rich  promise  of  lands 
yet  unoccupied ;  of  the  wealth  of  fish  in 
rivers,  and  of  minerals  in  the  earth.  Oregon 
just  now  would  seem  to  be  a  very  paradise  for 
agricultural  emigrants — delightful  in  its  con- 
ditions of  climate,  and  ample  in  its  rewards 
for  almost  all  kinds  of  industry.    It  is  *  free 
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from  droughty  tempest,  ffloods,  and  insect 
plagues  ;*  and  Mr.  K'ash  does  not  conceal  his 
chagrin  that  ignorance  of  what  it  really  is, 
caused  its  cession  to  the  United  Btates,  so  that 
it  is  not  a  British  colony.  Mr.  Nash  thinks, 
however,  that  its  liberal  laws  and  institutions 
are  such,  that  to  be  a  citizen  of  it  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  being  a  subject  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen. 

Mr.  Nash  crossed  to  California  by  Chicago. 
He  does  not  seem  a  great  admirer  of  the  insti- 
tutions, or  at  any  rate  of  the  official  charac- 
teristics, of  the  United  States,  and  records 
more  than  one  instance  of  gross  corruption. 
The  baseness  of  the  spy  who  infonned  the 
United  States  custom-house  officials  of  the 
purchase  of  a  few  photographs  at  Niagara  has, 
one  would  hope,  but  few  parallels.  From  San 
Francisco  he  proceeded  overland  by  stage  to 
Oregon,  first  reaching  Jacksonville,  thence  to 
Rosenburg,  also  by  sta^e  ;  thence  north  by 
railway  to  Albany,  Salem,  and  Portland, 
through  the  rich  valley  of  Willamette,  and 
thence  by  steamer  down  the  broad  Columbia 
River  to  the  Pacific,  and  home,  making  ex- 
cursions at  different  points.  We  cannot  even 
condense  or  select  from  the  valuable  statistical 
and  other  information  which  Mr.  Nash  brings 
together  for  the  use  and  inducement  of  intend- 
ing emigrants.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  encoura^^,  and  all  who 
have  serious  purposes  of  this  kmd  will  study 
Mr.  Nash's  statements.  For  general  readers 
the  book  contains  a  lively  record  of  travel,  with 
information  concerning  a  little-known  coun- 
try, and  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  the 
past  and  present.  Altogether  the  book  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  well  written,  intelligent, 
and  lively. 

Oaddingi  with  a  Primitive  People.  Being  a 
series  of  Sketches  of  Alpine  Life  and  Cus- 
toms. By  W.  Baillis  Qboiiman.  Rem- 
ington and  Co. 

Mr.  Qrohman^s  long  residence  in  the  Tyrol 
gives  him  a  right  to  speak  with  authority  of 
the  people  and  of  their  ways.  Some  two 
years  ago  he  published  a  very  interesting  vol- 
ume entitled  *The  Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese,* 
which  was  in  manj  respects  so  exhaustive 
and  so  full  of  'detail,  that  one  may  well  feel 
surprised  that  he  has  found  matter  for  this 
second  work.  Inevitablv  one  makes  compari- 
son between  the  two,  and  the  verdict  is  forced 
from  us  that  alike  as  respects  freshness  and 
method  the  earlier  was  really  the  better  book. 
These  *  Qaddings  *  are  less  systematic  and  less 
varied  in  interest.  But  Mr.  Qrohman  is  so 
familiar  with  his  subject,  and  he  writes  so 
well,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
him  on  this  subject  to  be  anvthing  but  inter- 
esting. He  views  the  people  more  specially 
in  their  moral  and  rehgious  relations ;  and 
whUst  it  is  clear  that  he  would  like  to  sav  all 
the  good  that  is  possible  of  those  among  whom 
he  has  lived  so  long,  he  is  compelled  to  con- 
fess that,  along  with  much  that  is  primitive, 
quaint,  and  beautiful  in  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, there  has  for  a  lengthened  period  been 
proceeding  a  process  of  deterioration,  due 


undoubtedly  to  the  inroads  of  civilixation. 
When  we  speak  of  civilization,  we  mean 
chicfiy  such  as  the  Church  of  Rome  brings  : 
for  the  most  debasing  superstitions  not  only 
exist  but  are  encouraged,  while  it  is  clear  that 
the  priests,  influential  as  in  some  ways  they 
are,  have  hold  of  no  moral  forces  adcc^oate  to 
improve  the  morals  of  the  people,  which  are 
far  from  being  as  good  as  they  might.  Mr. 
Grohman,  indeed,  says  plainly  that  Catholic 
rule  in  the  Tyrol  has  simply  been  disastrous. 
He  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  a  con- 
sideration of  marriage  customs  and  allied 
topics,  from  which  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  the  women  hold  no  very  hiffh  standard 
of  life  and  love.  As  in  other  places  where 
the  law  puts  a  heavy  tax  on  the  manriage  of 
the  poor,  it  operates  in  only  one  way.  Mr. 
Gronman*s  volume  has  many  bits  of  eloquent 
description,  and  his  sketch  of  the  Paradise  Play 
of  the  Tyrol  exhibits  the  most  grotesque  mix- 
ture of  heathen,  Roman,  and  modem  ideas  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  ^Primitive*  the 
people  are  in  one  aspect ;  certainly  not  in 
another.  The  pictures  of  the  christenings, 
under  the  idea  tnat  it  is  a  sin  to  feed  or  suc- 
cour an  unbaptized  child,  by  which  infants 
are  exposed  to  the  utmost  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  speaks  sufficiently  as  to  the  power 
of  the  priests.  In  spite  of  some  faults  of  haste 
and  looseness,  Mr.  Qrohman^s  book  deserves, 
as  it  will  reward,  a  reading. 

Queen  Pomare  and  her  Country,    By  the  Rev. 
G.  Pbitchabd.    Elliot  Stock. 

Queen  Pomare  was  amiable,  benevolent, 
and  devout.  Her  intellectual  qualities  were 
not  such  as  to  call  for  special  notice,  bnt  we 
are  here  shown  what  Christianity  can  accom- 
plish among  a  people  just  emerg^n^  out  of 
neathenism  with  all  its  evil  assodationa.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Pomare,  in  1848,  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  Tahiti,  deprived  the  queen  of  all 
real  authority,  and  miade  her  a  pensioner  on 
their  bounty.  It  was  a  great  wrong,  and  well 
nigh  inv61ved  England  and  France  in  war. 
The  readers  of  this  volume  will  find  in  it  a 
minute  and  accurate  narration  of  this  dishon- 
orable event.  The  subsequent  life  of  Pomare 
was  uneventful,  but  was  such  as  reflects  hon- 
our on  her  character  and  jud^ent  as  a  Chris- 
tian ladv.  Wo  wish  Mr.  Pntchard  had  cur- 
tailed his  narration  of  the  French  aggression, 
and  given  more  information  respecting  the 
physical  features  of  the  island,  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  life  of  the  queen.  All  that  we  are 
here  told  is  greatlv  to  her  honour,  but  we  lack 
details  of  her  ordinary  and  private  history. 
One  fact  mentioned  respecting  the  queen  and 
people  is  very  gratifying.  Tjiey  have  never 
swerved  from  the  pure  and  simple  form  of 
Christianity  given  to  them  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  notwith- 
standing the  long  and  insidious  attempts  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  aided  by  goremment 
officials.  The^  are  taxed  to  pay  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Romanist  places  of  worship  where  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  which  they  will  not  eiH 
ter.    They  build  freely  their  own  chapels  and 
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support  their  native  pastors,  of  whom  they 
have  an  adequate  and  efficient  number.  The 
population  of  Tahiti  and  Moorea  is  about 
8,000,  and  the  native  Roman  Catholics  do  not 
number  more  than  300. 


West  and  Ecut ;  or,  a  Tour  through  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land.  (Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Gal- 
pin.)  In  the  most  matter  of  fact  viray — some 
would  call  it  prosaic — the  author  registers  the 
things  he  saw,  neither  attempting  description 
nor  a^Eecting  sentiment.  Even  Murray  trans- 
cends him  in  glow  and  imagination.  He  gives 
us  bare  information,  therefore,  and  that  of  a 
mere  touch-and-go  kind.  Sometimes  he 
chronicles   very  small    beer    indeed  : — e.g., 

*  We  saw  Mr.  Qoschen  in  Cairo,  who  was  here 
engaged  upon  his  financial  scheme,  which  he 
afterwards  submitted  to^the  Khedive  with 
great  success.  The  first  service  took  place 
to-day  in  the  new  English  church.'  Of  what 
use  or  interest  to  any  mortal  being  is  such  a 
record  as  this  ?  As  a  kind  of  Skeleton  Mur- 
ray the  book  is  not  without  its  uses,  but  it  is 
little  more. (kean  and  her  Badert.  A  Nar- 
rative of  the  Nations  which  have  from  the 
earliest  ages  held  Dominion  over  the  Sea.  By 
Alfred  El  web.  (Griffith  and  Parran.)  Mr. 
Elwes  has  conceived  a  good  idea,  and  carried 
it  out  with  very  fair  success.  He  essays  tb 
trace  the  dominion  of  the  ocean  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  the  Italian  Republics,  &c.,  down  to 
modern  Englishmen.  His  book  is  indeed  a 
stunmary  of  the  naval  history  of  each  nation 
who  has  possessed  maritime  power.  His  diffi- 
culty has  been  the  excess  of  materials,  which 
sometimes  has  overpowered  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  has  been  successful.  Into 
a  single  volume  he  has  condensed  a  small  li- 
brary. We  have  read  his  book  with  very  much 
interest.     It  is  a  vivacious  narrative  as  well  as 

a  crowded  chronicle. Ghums.     A  Tale  for 

the  Youngsters.  By  Harlbioh  Sevbrnb. 
Illustrated  by  Harrt  Furniss.  (Griffith  and 
Farran.)  A  story  of  early  schoolboy  life — 
companions,  tricks,  and  games.  Bernard 
Ayres  goes  to  a  ladies'  school  at  six  years  old, 
and  we  are  told  in  a*pleasant  and  clever  way, 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  little  ones,  of 
his  school  adventures  and  experiences.  Some- 
thing of    higher  purpose,   too,  is   entwined 

with  these    little   experiences. A   Briton 

Abroad,  By  the  Author  of  *  Two  Years  Abaft 
the  Mast.'  (Remington  and  Co.)  A  some- 
what rollicking  record  of  a  holiday  tour  to 
Rotterdam,  Brussels,  Cologne,  Strasburg, 
Zurich,  Coire,  The  Splugen,  Milan,  Turin, 
and  Paris.  The  usual  things  are  seen,  and 
ordinary  records  about  them  are  made.     The 

*  free-and-easy '  of  the  writer  extends  to  his 
English.  He  experiences  some  sensation, 
which  he  calls  ^a  sparkling  feeling  of  inse- 
curity,' and  a  method  of  progress  not  very 
comprehensible — *  Our  locomotion  on  the  soft 
muady  soil  was  fraught  not  without  difficul- 
ty.'  Bra/tie  Men  in  Action,     Some  thrilling 

Stories  of  the  British  Flag.  By  Stephen  J. 
McKenna.     (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)    Mr. 
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McKenna  has  selected  from  our  naval  and 
military  history  thirty  episodes  of  heroic 
achievement,  which  he  tells  succinctly  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  *  How  **  Char- 
ley" took  Sidon,'  for  instance,  is  a  recital  of 
the  daring  exploit  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
*  A  Gunpowder  Plot  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury '  is  an  account  of  Lord  Cochrane's  cutting 
out  the  Spanish  ship  Esmeralda  from  the  har- 
bour and  beneath  the  forts  of  Callao.  Mr. 
McKenna  says  that  he  has  spared  no  pains  to 
ascertain  exact  truth,  and  '  by  a  judicious  col- 
lation of  the  best  narratives,  reports,  and 
despatches,  to  make  the  whole  book  as  intrin- 
sically accurate  as  it  may  be.'  He  tells  his 
stories  well,  save  that  he  employs  convention- 
al phrases  of  description  and  eulogy  a  little 
more  than  is  ne<iessary.  His  book  is  intend- 
ed, he  says,  for  all  classes,  and  apparently 
seems  to  have  the  purpose  of  exciting  fighting 
enthusiasm.  But  to  a  thoughtful  and  hu- 
mane man  it  must  be  sad,  while  admiring 
the  heroism  that  is  so  often  exhibited,  to  find 
in  the  author  no  higher  sentiment.  He  seems 
to  admire  soldiers  and  sailors  very  much  as 
men  used  to  admire  fighting-cocks.  If  the 
unexpressed  moral  of  these  stories  is  valid,  the 
teaclung  of  Christ  does  seem  somewhat  of  an 
impertinence.  We  say  this,  fully  recognizing 
the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  war  for  the 
maintenance  of  right ;  but  with  the  strong 
feeling  that  it  never  ought  to  be  spoken  of  save 
with  a  deep  sorrow  like  that  which  all  admin- 
istrations of  justice  on  wrong-doers  excite. 
Mr.  McKenna  seems  to  assume  that  there  is 
nothing  in  manhood  so  heroic  as  fighting.     Is 

it  really  so  ? Benjamin   Du  Plan,    Gentle- 

man,  of  Alais.  Deputy-General  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  France  from  1725  to 
1763.  By  D.  DoimEFOU,  Pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Alais.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  This  is  a. very  interesting  and 
gracefully  written  record  of  a  devout  and  cul- 
tured French  noble,  who,  with  rare  self-de- 
nial and  heroism,  did  much  to  save  the  French 
Protestant  Church  from  extinction.  The 
son  of  a  noble  house,  and  the  heir  of  heredi- 
tary possessions  in  the  Avennes  mountains,  he 
was  induced  by  the  martyr-sufferings  of  the 
Protestants  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
support  and  diffusion  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. He  tells  his  own  story,  chiefly  in  his 
.correspondence,  which  is  jpreserved  in  the 
public  library  of  Genoa.  It  is  full  of  romanca* 
and  heroism.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
travels  and  ministries,  and  for  thirty-eight 
years  never  saw  his  home  or  France.  He  was 
chiefly  in  Genoa,  London,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land, wherever  he  could  render  service  to  his 
persecuted  co-religionists,  who  often  repaid, 
him  with  suspicion  and  ingratitude.  He 
married  and  died  in  London,  and  his  descend-^ 
ants  are  still  in  England.  His  memoir  is  an 
important  and  interesting  contribution  to  the 

history  of  French  Protestantism. Upping- 

ham  hy  the  Sea.  A  narrative  of  the  year  at 
Borth.  By  J.  H.  S.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
The  school  at  Uppingham,  dislodged  by  fever, 
took  up,  somewhat  precipitately,  its  abode  at 
Borth,  on  the  Welsh  coast.     One  of  the  mas- 
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ten  has  written  this  lively  account  of  the  mi- 
gration, and  of  the  sea-side  experiences  of  the 
school,  which  seems  to  have  been  highly 
creditable,  both  to  the  boys  and  to  the  vil- 
lagers. 


POLITICS,  SCIEKCB,  AKD  ART. 

The  Punjavh  and  Nin-th-  We^tt  Frontier  of  In- 
dia, By  an  Old  Punjaubee.  C.  Eegan 
Paul  and  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  testimony  more  than  a 
book  of  argument.  It  testifies  concerning 
the  political  and  social  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  border-states,*  and,  on  the  ground 
of  practical  experience,  criticizes  our  policy  in 
dealing  with  them.  It  should  therefore  have 
had  its  author^s  name  on  the  title-page,  that 
we  might  have  known  precisely  what  weight 
his  experience  and  capacity  give  to  his  testi- 
mony. As  it  is,  the  book]  is  not  one  of  moral 
demonstration,  and  we  are  in  peril  both  of 
under-  and  of  over-valuing  its  statements.  It 
is  a  discussion  and  cntidsm,  within  186 
pages,  of  a  great  number  of  important  Indian 

Problems,  necessarily,  therefore,  concise  and 
ogmatic,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  some- 
what opinionative  and  captious.    The  writer 
belones  to  the  strong-policy  school,  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  sarcasm  to  lavish  upon  the  *  mas- 
terly inactivity '  school  represented  |by  Lord 
Lawrence.    The  policy,  of  Lord  Dalhousie  ap- 
proaches *his  ideal,  and  he  sighs  *  for  a  brief 
season  of  the  srreat  proconsul,  to  take  the  helm 
while  the  banc  is  among  the  breakers.*    He 
treats  of  a  large  number  of  momentous  topics 
— over-legislation ;    a    strong    policy     with 
Afghanistan  and  Russia  ;  border  administra- 
tion, as  illustrated  by  Scinde  terms  the  Pun- 
jaub ;  the  treatment  of  the  hill  tribes ;  the 
spirit  and  deterioration  of  the  native  army  ; 
the  deteriorations  and  changes  in  military  ad- 
ministration ;  the  relations  of  Mohammedans 
and  Hindoos  to  English  rule ;  the  religious 
endowment   question ;    our  policy    towards 
Russian '  aggression  ;    Indian   taxation  ;   the 
native  press  ;  and  several  other  subjects ;  all 
his  sympathies  and  arguments  tending  to  a 
strong  demonstrative  policy — d  la  Beacons- 
field.    Thus  he  approves  the  occupati<m  of 
Quettah  and  the  Inoian  press  law.    But  he  is 
critical  [rather  than  suggestive,  and  contents 
himself  generally  .with  vague  indications,  not 
unfrequently  taking  shelter  under  safe  gen- 
eralities. 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  its  summary 
account  of  the  Pathan  tribes  on  our  north- 
east frontier,  and  of  our  relations  to  them, 
past  and  present.  An  account  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  chastise  the  Muhsoods  is  especiaUy  in- 
teresting. We  have  great  faith  m  a  policy  of 
justice  and  kindness,  and  there  is  little  fear 
now  of  the  latter  being  mistaken  for  weak- 
ness. We  quite  agree  that  it  is  time  to  have 
done  with  such  costly  and  dubious  subsidies 
as  we  have  lavished  upon  Sher  All,  although 


we  attach  far  more  significance  than  the  au- 
thor does  to  the  passive  service  rendered  to 
us  by  the  Afghan  ruler  in  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
Upon  the  (uscussion  of  the  various  questions 
of  Indian  politics  mooted  by  the  writer  it  would 
be  a  bad  imitation  of  his  example  to  enter, 
for  they  need  a  much  fuller  statement  and  a 
much  larger  treatment  than  he  has  bestowed 
upon  them.    In  many  points  he  may  be  right, 
and  in  many  more'  the  right  may  lie  between 
the  policy  he  advocates  and  that  which  he 
opposes  ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  all  men,  and  it  is  not  often  that  a 
blustering,  haughty,  or  *  imperial '  policy  suc- 
ceeds in  the  long  run,  and  we  shrink  from  it 
on  all  grounds,   both    political  and  moral. 
Justice  must  be  maintained  and  treachery  pun- 
ished ;  but  to  do  a  wrong  by  either  seizing 
territory  or  coercing  rulers,  on  the  ground 
that  othenvise  potttfble  injury  may  by-and-by 
accrue  to  us,  is  neither  according  to  Christian 
principles  nor  to  political  wisdom.     The  '  Old 
Punjaubee '  has  contributed  nothing  that  is 
likely  seriously  to  affect  the  course  of  events, 
but  all  who  are  interested  in  Indian  aSairs 
will  find  it  worth  their  while  to  read  his 
book. 

Purehoie  in  the  Church,  dc.     By  *  Promotion 
by  Merit.*    Letters    Reprinted    from   the 
.  *  Manchester  Examiner.*      Simpkin,   Mar- 
shall, and  Co. 

A  more  mournful  and  painful  book  than 
this  can  scarcely  be  imagmed.  If  only  one 
half  of  its  details  be  true,  the  trafilc  in  livings 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  not  only 
in  amount,  but  in  venaUty  and  accompanying 
perjury,  is  an  enormity  such  as  no  Church  in 
the  history  of  Christend<»n  has  ever  equalled. 
It  is  impossible  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
these  instances — ^the  aggregate  of  which, 
1,400,  is  one-tenth  of  the  entire  livings  of  the 
Church  in  the  market  for  sale  or  barter  at 
the  same  time — for  the  lists  are  those  of 
auctioneers  who  advertise  in  the  papers.  The 
writer  analyzes  tiiese  lists,  specifies  a  great 
number  of  instances,  giving  the  names  of 
places,  patrons,  and  incumbents,  the  value  of 
the  incumbency,  and  the  terms  of  the  adver- 
tisement. He  also  pledges  himself  in  the 
columns  of  the  ^Manchester  Examiner  *  to 
give  £50  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary  if  he 
fails  to  prove  that  one-tenth  of  the  livinga  of 
the  Church  are  in  the  market  for  sale  and 
barter,  on  condition  that  any  one  challengixig 
his  statement  will  pay  a  like  sum  if  he  fails 
to  disprove  it.  The  Bishops  of  Peterborough 
and  of  Manchester  have  both  been  very  serere 
in  their  denunciations  of  this  traffic  ;  but  they 
are  also  very  severe  on  men  who,  like  the 
writer,  use  the  facts  as  an  argument  against 
the  Establishment,  and  they  compel  him  to 
retort  vrith  some  very  unpleasant  and  un- 
answerable facts.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester 
especially  says,  ^  He  liked  to  see  a  person 
reasonably  ooura^ous,  but  he  confessed  the 
audacity  of  the  Liberation  Society  (in  making 
statements)  fairly  confounded  him.*  He  tries 
his  hand,  however,  in  competition,  and  haz- 
ards the  audacious  statement,  ^  The  fact  was, 
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there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  say- 
ing that  the  Btate  had  endowed  the  Church 
with  a  single  sixpence. '  Why  we  ourselves 
refdde  in  a  parish  that  has  for  some  fifty  years 
paid  rates  for  moneys  borrowed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  district  church,  and  it  pays  them 
still .  If  this  be  not  parliamentary  endowment, 
it  is  as  nearly  like  it  as  anything  can  be  not  to 
be  it.  The  writer  reminds  the  bishop  of 
£1,100,000  granted  by  parliament  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  between  1809 
and  1810  ;  of  £1,000,000  in  exchequer  bills, 
for  building  and  endowing  churches,  granted 
in  1818  ;  of  half  a  million  more  in  1824.  The 
facts  are  carefully  collected,  a  wise  and 
measured  judgment  is  passed  on  them,  and  a 
just  and  necessary  scorn  poured  upon  prac- 
tices which  must  go  far  to  neutralize  the 
spiritual  influence  and  to  bring  into  contempt 
the  pretensions  [of  any  Church  that  permits 
them.  If  it  be  so,  that  the  only  remedy  be  as 
terrible  as  that  which  destroyed  American 
slavery,  it  id  the  necessary  penalty  of  genera- 
tions of  wrong.  We  need  not  cite  instances 
of  flagrant  abuse.  The  living  of  Trehave- 
rock,  in  Cornwall,  worth  £180  a  year,  is  ad- 
vertised for  sale.  The  advertisement  states 
there  is  no  cure  of  souls  to  perform,  and  no 
residence  is  required.'  Lord  S.  G.  Osborne, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
mentions  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cox, 
presented  to  St.  Ewan's,  in  Cornwall.  He 
was  so  paralytic  that  he  could  not  kneel  when 
instituted.  '  He  had  to  be  supported  up  the 
aisle  by  two  persons  ;  jelly  and  wine,  or  wine 
and  water,  had  to  be  given  him  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  thirty-nine  articles  ;  and  he  had  to 
be  removed  to  the  inn  in  a  fainting  fit. '  It 
was  in  short  a  scandalous  job,  and  the  bishop 
was  powerless.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee,  secretary  to 
many  bishops,  says  evasions  of  the  law  are 
almost  universal,  and  that  he  knows  no  in- 
stance of  a  bishop  refusing  the  institution  of 
an  improper  presentee.  Mr.  Bridge,  solicitor, 
says  [that  when  he  has  refused  to  carry  out 
simoniacal  transactions,  less  scrupulous  soli- 
citors have  easily  been  found,  and  that  such 
transactions  *  cover  a  very  large  area.'  In 
Scotland,  half  the  livings  of  the  Establish- 
ment are  saleable,  although  owing  to  public 
opinion  they  cannot  always  be  sold,  as  m  the 
notorious  instance  of  Old  Qrey  Friars,  Edin- 
burgh. One  in  seven  of  th^  English  livings 
that  are  saleable  are  occupied  by  self- 
appointed  clergymen— owners  of  the  advow- 
sons,  or  right  of  perpetual  appointment. 
Even  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  does  not 
propose  to  touch  property  in  advowsons  ;  he 
ventures  only  to  propose  an  interdict  upon 
next  presentation.  Such  a  picture  of  a  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  simply  appalling.  The 
marvel  is  that  every  spiritual  man  is  not  com- 
pelled to  come  out  of  it.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  the  immitigated  scorn  with  which  the  writer 
denounces  such  a  system.  If  this  be  not  a 
theme  for  indignant  sarcasm  as  well  as  for 
cogent  argument,  what  is?  Imagine  the 
treatment  of  such  an  iniquity  by  Isaiah  or 
Paull 


Work  about  the  Five" DiaU.    Macmillan  and 
Co. 

Mr.  Carlyle  prefaces  this  book,  which  ap- 
pears anonymously,  by  a  brief  note.  *  I  am 
re(]^uested,'  he  says,  'to  testify  that  the  lady 
writer  of  the  following  pages,  though  anony- 
mous, is  a  most  authentic  person,  whom  I  have 
known  with  esteem  and  affection  ever  since 
her  childhood,  arid  that  I  can  believe  every 
word  of  this  her  narrative  to  be  scrupulously 
true.'  Though  it  is  pleasant  to  have  this 
distinguished  testimony,  the  work  itself  bears 
evidences  of  its  genuine  character,  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  extraordinary  statements  put  forth 
therein.  Ko  saying  is  more  trite,  than  that 
one  half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the 
other  half  lives,  yet  it  is  only  when  we  come 
across  such  experiences  as  those  now  published 
that  we  fully  grasp  the  significance  of  these 
familiar  words.  The  Five  Dials,  in  Westmin- 
ster, as  a  district  wherein  poverty,  vice,  and 
crime  seem  to  have  full  sway,  may  not  inaptly 
be  compared  with  the  district  of  the  Seven 
Dials,  m  Bloomsbury,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  The  writer,  who  has  long 
been  a  worker  in  the  Five  Dials,  publishes 
this  book  in  the  hope  that  sympathy  may  be 
elicited  and  other  workers[drawn  into  the  same 
field,  which  certainly  has^  great  and  pressing 
need  for  philanthropic  recruits.  She  com- 
mences by  making  references  to  the  visiting 
system,  and  her  observations  upon  this  heaa 
are  not  more  sensible  than  necessary.  The 
physical  necessities  of  the  suffering  poor 
should  first  receive  attention,  and  this  and 
other  matters  require  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion, tact,  and  industry  on  the  part  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  work.  The 
details  furnished  in  this  volume  with  regard  to 
the  effects  of  drunkenness  upon  the  poor  are 
most  distressing.  The  author  remarks,  *  In 
one  house  where  I  visit,  a  drunken  man  threw 
his  wife  out  of  the  second-floor  window — an  in- 
cident  which  seems  merely  sensational  when  in- 
troduced into  Mr.  Jenkins's  book  on  drunken- 
ness, **The  Devil's  Chain,"  but  which  is 
nevertheless  J  strictly  [true.'  Drunkenness 
amongst  women  is  peculiarly  terrible,  and 
some  sad  instances  of  it  are  recorded  in  these 

Sages.  One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
egradation  amongst  the  working  classes  is 
the  evil  of  overcrowding,  respecting  which 
we  here  find  some  ste rtling  revelations.  Many 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  also  villanous 
in  other  respects.  The  story  is  told  of  a 
woman  who  had  seen  better  days — her  hue- 
band  having  lost  everything  by  failures  in  the 
City — ^being  housed  in  a  wretched  apartment, 
and  falling  ill  through  the  bad  smell  which 
forced  its  way  in  from  the  outside  of  the  house. 
The  landlord  would  do  nothing,  but  the  sani- 
tary inspector,  being  made  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, caused  the  water-4ank,  which 
was  under  an  oil  and  tallow-chandler's  shop, 
to  be  emptied.  *  At  the  bottom  were  found 
two  inches  of  mud,  the  decomposing  bodies 
of  fourteen  rats,  a  bar  of  soap,  candles,  and 
many  dead  beetles ;  and  from  this  tank  the 
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poor  woman  had  to  get  all  the  water  she  used. 
The  inspector  said  the  smell  of  the  drains  was 
horrible,  and  that  something  must  be  done  ; 
but  nothing  was  done  before  the  poor  woman 
became  so  "ill  that  she  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  she  died  after  a  few  weeks'  ill- 
ness/ Such  are  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
landlords  who  prey  upon  the  destitute  and 
the  unfortunate.  The  volume  is  now  and 
then  relieved  by  tender  and  touching  stories 
of  devotedness  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  poor,  which  seem  to  lift  this  degene- 
rate human  nature  of  ours  into  a  higher  re- 
gion. We  heartily  sympathize  with  the  writer 
in  her  strong  pleadings  in  favour  of  amuse- 
ments and  recreation  ;  and  she  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  describing  the  four  great  obstacles  to 
the  elevation  of  the  lower  orders  as  want  of 
education,  over-crowding,  improvidence,  and 
drunkenness.  Something  is  being  done  to 
check  these  evils,  and  the  author  shows  how 
such  efforts  may  be  lar^ly  extended.  Let  the 
Londouer  peruse  this  httle  book,  and  he  will 
rise  from  it  in  astonishment  at  the  degrada- 
tion, poverty,  and  vice  which  flourish  luxu- 
riantly at  hifl  elbow. 

Th^  Principles  qf  a  Time  Policy.     By  R.  S. 
Moffat.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

This  little  work  consists  of  a  chapter  re- 
printed from  the  much  larger  work,  *  The 
Economy  of  Consumption,^  by  the  same  au- 
thor, of  which  we  published  a  brief  notice  in 
our  last  number.  The  object  of  the  republi- 
cation is  to  vindicate  the  positions  and  views 
of  the  author  against  nmnerous  unfavourable 
reviewers  of  his  former  work,  and  a  preface 
in  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  some  of  .these  as- 
sailants is  prefixed,  and  an  appendix  added, 
commenting  on  certain  economical  theories  of 
Kicardo  and  Mill.  Although  we  were  not 
among  the  favourable  reviewers  of  Mr.  Mof- 
fat's book,  we  are  not  included  in  the  list  of 
those  to  whom  he  makes  reply  in  the  preface 
to  the  work  before  us.  Any  inference  flatter- 
ing to  ourselves  which  we  might,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  have  drawn  from  this 
fact,  has  however  been  long  since  rendered 
hopelessly  impossible  by  a  voluminous  coire- 
spondence  of  a  somewhat  excited  order  which 
Mr.  Moffat  has  addressed  to  us.  The  epithets 
with  which  he  assails  us  are  more  emphatic 
than  select,  and  are  indeed  of  a  character  that 
would  excuse  us  from  giving  heed  to  his  an- 
gry and  tedious  complaints.  We  do  not 
dream  of  trying  to  answer  his  random  and 
slanderous  averments,  and  we  can  only  won- 
der at  the  state  of  mind  of  the  man  whose 
sense  of  outraged  vanity,  as  an  author,  so 
overbears  all  other  considerations,  that  he  not 
only  indulges  in  such  compliments,  but  asks 
us  to  print  a  letter  full  of  similar  figures  of 
speech  that  would  occupy  many  pages  of  this 
review.  We  can  gratify  Mr.  Moffat  neither 
by  acceding  to  his  request,  nor  by  retracting 
the  condemnatory  remarks  on  his  book  which 
it  was  our  duty  to  make.  The  head  and 
front  of  our  offending  in  his  eyes  is  that  we 
declared  his  magnum  opits  set  forth  in  its  mul- 
titudinous pages  no  principles.     In  the  obvi- 


ous sense  in  which  we  used  the  expression  we 
regret  to  say  that  we  feel  compelled  to  adhere 
to  it  as  substantially  just.  Of  course  we  do 
not  mean  there  were  absolutely  no  economic 

Erinciples  contained  in  his  pages,  for  in  com- 
ating  the  views  of  other  writers,  Mr.  Moffat 
was  often  compelled  to  state  what  they  were  ; 
but  we  meant,  and  still  mean  to  say,  that  we 
searched  in  vain  for  principles  of  any  kind 
that  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Moffat.  Hap- 
pily he  enables  us,  by  the  reprint  of  the  chap- 
ter on  a  Time  Policy,  to  put  this  matter  to  an 
easy  test.  He  calls  his  latest  publication 
*  The  Principles  of  a  Time  Policy,'  and  chal- 
lenges his  critics  to  an  issue  which  he  has 
thus  himself  selected.  We  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  he  puts  forth  this  chapter  as  the 
peculiar  contribution  to  economical  science 
which  his  great  work  contains.  If  there  are 
no  '  principles '  here  we  scarcely  need  look 
for  them  elsewhere  in  his  book.  Kow,  unfor- 
tunately we  are  quite  unable  to  admit  that  his 
exposition  of  *  A  Time  Policy '  as  a  '  method 
of  settling  disputes  between  employers  and 
labourers '  sets  forth  anything  that  deserves 
the  name  of  an  economic  principle.  Instead 
of  labourers  fighting  for  more  wages,  Mr. 
Moffat  propose  they  should  fight  for  the  dis- 
posal of  their  time.  This  may  be  good  or 
Dad  advice,  and  the  policy  may  be  sound  or 
the  reverse,  but  how  it  can  be  called  a  {Mrin- 
ciple  we  wholly  fail  to  see.  Labourers  quite 
as  often  fight---even  now — ^for  time  as  for 
wages.  In  the  recent  strike  in  Lancashire 
the  alternatives  were  shorter  hours  or  reduced 
wages,  and  the  labourers  fought  for  the  for- 
mer. Mr.  Moffat — ^we  must  repeat — gives  us 
commonplaces  for  principles  when  he  does 
not  innovate,  and  when  he  does  his  innova- 
tions are  absurdities  or  paradoxes. 

Anatomy  for  Arti»ts,  By  John  Mabbhau:., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.  With  200  Ori^nal  Dmw- 
ings  by  T.  S.  Cuthbe&t.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

This  fine  work,  which  might  be  taken  for, 
and  indeed  would  serve  well  as,  a  systematic 
treatise  on  human  anatomy,  is  nevertheless 
designed  strictly  for  the  guidance  of  higher 
students^  in  art  The  extreme  difficulty  of 
drawing  accurately  the  human  frame,  in  all 
its  countless  positions  in  action  and  at  rest,  is 
well  known  to  the  many  who  have  tried  it. 
Not  a  few  of  the  old  masters,  who  surpassed 
in  the  almost  equally  difficult  task  of  drawing 
drapery,  made  serious  mistakes  in  relative 
proportion,  as  well  as  in  the  muscular  devel- 
opments of  their  figures.  This  was  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  superstitious  disfavour  in 
which  the  scientific  examination  of  the  hu- 
man subject  was  long  held.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  although  the  author  says  much  of 
artists  and  anatonusts  combining  their  efforts 
towards  a  common  end,  not  a  few  of  the 
greatest  colourists,  as  Raff aelle,  Titian,  Correg- 
gio,  did  make  serious  mistakes  in  posture  and 
proportion,  and  that  they  sometimes  show  a 
real  ignorance  of  human  anatomy.  To  sup- 
ply such  a  want  for  those  whose  education  or 
opportunities  keep  them  away  from  the  dis- 
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secting-rooxn,  is  the  meritorious  object  of  the 
author. 

In  his  introduction  he  dwells  on  the  fact 
that  though  man  is  physically  an  animal,  yet 
be  is  one  more  beautiful  than  other  animals. 
This  truth,  or  some  may  say  rather,  this  senti- 
ment, is  expressed  in  p.  2  in  somewhat 
^  grandiose '  language,  and  not  all,  perhaps, 
will  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  animals 
resembling  man  ^  in  exhibiting  axial  simplici- 
ty, serial  repetition,  and  manifold  homolo- 
gies, with  contrasts,  of  parts.'  In  similar 
strain  we  read  of  ^  a  placid  generalization  of 
form^  a  smooth  negation  of  underlying  struc- 
tural details  "  being'*  compatible  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  beauty,  sentiment,  and  grace, 
and  preferable  to  bringing  such  details  too. 
near  to  the  surface  represented,  and  too  plaih- 
ly  into  view. '  Such  passages  perhaps  show  a 
slight  tendency  to  wha(  is  called  ^  fine  writ- 
ing, '  which  is  always  a  mistake  in  a  scientific 
book.  Nevertheless,  the  author's  treatment 
of  his  subject  is  both  full  and  painstaking. 
There  is  hardly  a  bone  or  a  muscle  in  the 
complex  human  form  which  he  has  not  de- 
scribed or  illustrated  either  by  drawing  or 
minute  descriptions.  Of  course,  the  extreme- 
ly technical  nature  of  the  subject  makes  a 
great  part  of  the  work  unintelligible  to  any 
but  professed  experts,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  a  more  popular  treatment  of  the  subject 
— a  book  with  less  of  the  doctor  and  more  of 
the  artist  in  it — might  have  been  successfully 
achieved. 

In  pp.  180,  181,  185,  remarkably  beautiful 
illustrations  are  given  of  the  full-length  hu- 
man skeleton.  Their  artistic  value  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  outlines  of  the  normal  fleshy  in- 
tegument ;  indeed,  these  plates  form  a  fine 
study  in  themselves.  Equally  good  is  the 
muscular  system  of  the  man,  as  shown  in  ac- 
tion by  a  full-length  figure  in  p.  258,  and  the 
half -figures  with  upraised  arms  in  pp.  850,  351, 
except  that  the  fore-arm  in  the  latter  seems 
to  us  a  trifie  too  short.  Erect  figures  also 
showing  the  muscles  are  given  on  pp.  422, 
423.  'fliroughout,  the  work  is  beautiftiUy  as 
well  as  copiously  illustrated,  200  original 
drawings  giving  an  average  of  one  woodcut 
to  nearly  every  other  page.  The  author,  as  a 
lecturer  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
Government  Schools  of  Design,  speaks  with 
an  authority  which  few  will  venture  to  gain- 
say. The  artist  of  the  future  *  must  be  scien- 
tific' This  is  true  ;  and  the  author  shows 
himself  able  to  lead  his  audience  in  the  right 
track  to  fame. 

The  LawB  of  Therapeutics;  or,  The  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.  A  Sketch.  By 
Joseph  Kidd,  M.D.  C.  Kegan  Paul  and 
Co. 

The  great  design  of  this  book  is  to  estab- 
lish the  proposition  that  there  are  laws  which 
should  regulate  the  action  of  medicines — a 
knowledge  of  which  is  the  paramount  neces- 
sity for  the  physiciiin — constituting,  as  the 
author  puts  it,  a  *  special  key '  to  the  treat- 
ment of  any  case  of  disease.  This,  for  the 
physician,  is  a  delightful  conception,  which, 


if  realisable,  will  give  him  a  kind  of  potestoA 
damum,  only  less  enviable  than  that  of  which 
the  Pontiff  boasts.  There  will  be  no  differ- 
ence among  physicians  as  to  the  desirability 
of  discovering  such  laws.  The  only  differ- 
ence amongst  them  will  be,  whether  Dr.  Kidd 
has  either  proved  their  existence,  or  placed 
the  question  in  a  good  sound  form  for  further 
investigation  and  study.  And  we  fear  there 
will  be  little  difference  among  them  on  these 
points.  The  book  shows  that  Dr.  Kidd  him- 
self is  not  bound  by  law  in  his  treatment  of 
any  particular  case,  bat  draws  for  his  guid- 
ance from  experience.  He  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  those  who  try  to  make  the 
best  of  *  both  worlds. '  He  denounces  orthodox 
medicine,  but  uses  it  not  the  less,  and  shapes 
his  practice  very  much  on  its  experience. 
He  professes  to  see  proofs  of  a  law,  which 
he  calls  the  law  of  Hahnemann — that  of  similui 
dmiltbtis  eurantur — and  indeed  acts  upon 
it  with  such  frequency  as  to  make  him  the  fc- 
voured  consultant  of  homoeopaths  and  homoe- 
pathic  practitioners  ;  but  finding  that  many 
of  the  most  striking  and  valuable  actions  of 
medicines  do  not  answer  to  that  law,  he  has 
formulated  another,  which  he  calls  the  law  of 
Galen.  Strange  to  say,  this  other  law  of  ther- 
apeutics is  exactly  the  opposite  of  Hahne- 
mann's law,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Kidd  os 
the  law  of  contraria  eontrariis  eurantur.  To 
plain  people  this  attempt  to  find  a  law,  and 
then  finding  two  which  contradict  each  other, 
will  appear  very  doubtful  science.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  confess  that  the  law  is  not  yet 
discovered,  and  to  work  away  honestly  and 
hard  in  the  accumulation  of  facts. 

The  book  will  not  damage  the  author  as  a 
physician,  but  it  will  not  conduce  to  his  im- 
mortality as  a  therapeutist.^  It  contains  a 
number  of  cases  in  wliich  he  has  succeeded 
where  other  physicians,  without  '  the  special 
key, '  have  failed.  But  his  key  does  not  al- 
ways seem  to  have  been  at  hand,  for  in  mniiy 
cases  he  had  to  try  two  or  three  keys  before 
he  succeeded.  And  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
any  physician  with  a  head  upon  his  shoulders 
— especially  one  with  two  opposite  and  alter- 
native principles — ^in  a  practice  of  thirty 
years,  will  be  able  to  record  such  cases.  The 
record  here,  by  the  way,  would  not  satisfy 
any  medical  society,  and  is  often  seriously  un- 
just to  individuals.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  author  throws  overboard  the  doc- 
trines of  dynamisation  and  dilution.  It  is 
these,  after  all,  that  have  so  prejudiced  scien- 
tific and  sensible  men  against  this  therapeuti- 
cal school.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  giv- 
ing them  up  Dr.  Kidd  did  not  see  his  way  to 
further  admissions  as  to  the  *  arbitrary  conceits 
and  mystical  doctrines '  of  Hahnemann, 
which,  however,  judging  from  the  records  <Jf 
his  cases,  never  hinder  nim  using  any  meas- 
ures suggested  by  experience.  Medicine  is  a 
highly  diflicult  art.     It  is  doubtful  whether 

Ehysicians  will  ever  find  a  law,  or  two  laws, 
y  which  to  regulate  the  administration  of 
medicine,  any  more  than  we  shall  find  one  or 
two  laws  by  which  to  regulate  the  administra- 
tion of  food.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  condi- 
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tlons  of  the  discovery  are  not  yet  complete, 
and  the  attempt  to  formulate  laws  is  prema- 
ture and  somewhat  immodest. 

The  Oamekeeper  at  Horns,  A  Series  of  Rural 
Sketches.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is  really  a  delightful  volume— one 
which  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  true 
lover  of  nature,  a  genuine  sportsman,  and,  in 
some  sense,  a  naturalist.  He  has  at  all  events 
a  gift  essential  to  the  popular  writer  in  natu- 
ral history,  and  which  naturalists  proper  only 
too  often  lack — ^the  power  of  observing,  and 
of  transcribing  with  a  quiet  poetic  sympathy, 
which  imparts  colour  and  grace,  but  never  robs 
the  picture  of  its  essential  and  prosaic  truth. 
It  is  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty  which  the 
crammings  of  competitive  examinations  and 
the  r-age  for  mere  book-learning  so  decisively 
tend  to  discourage.  Here  we  are  in  the  open 
air  :  we  observe  once  again  the  same  objects 
and  creatures  that  in  our  youth  we  were  more 
familiar  with,  and  now  behold  them  with  a 
new  interest.  All  the  various  phases  of  life 
as  it  may  be  presumed  to  present  itself  to  the 
eye  of  the  gamekeeper  at  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year  are  here  very  faithfully  poyrtrayed. 
We  -wish  we  had  space  to  give  some  extracts 
to  show  what  we  mean.  The  quiet  of  morn- 
ing ;  the  hush  of  evening,  only  broken  inter- 
mittently by  well-known  cries ;  the  various 
enemies  of  the  gamekeeper  ;  every  chapter  of 
the  book  would  tempt  us,  for  its  variety  and 
interest  are  almost  unlimited.  We  can  only 
odd  that,  while  nowhere  technical  or  inclined 
to  hard  science,  the  book  abounds  in  that 
kind  of  refined  observation,  lucid  description, 
and  simple,  graceful  writing,  which  should 
do  much  to  secure  it  a  place  beside  such 
books  as  Whitens  Selbome ;  and  surely  no 
better  fate  could  we  wish  it,  or  give  it  higher 
praise.  It  is  another  instance  of  the  truth 
that  genius  will  make  itself  felt  in  treating  of 

the  .most  ordinary  and  prosaic  themes. 

• 

LtieuUuSy  or  Palat<Me  Essays,  in  which  are 
merged  The  Oyster^  The  Lobster,  and  Sport 
and  its  Pleasures.  By  the  Author  of  the 
*  Queen^s  Messenger, '  &c.  Two  Vols.  Rem-^ 
ington  and  Co. 

These  are  really  a  series  of  gastronomical 
essays,  a  little  after  the  st^^le  of  M.  Brillat- 
Savarin,  who  was  recently  introduced  to  the 
English  public.  But  the  author  lacks  the 
delicacy  and  point  of  the  French  avoeat — ^his 
case  and  grace  and  airy  nonchalance.  He  col- 
lects his  information  with  great  care  and  from 
varied  points,  and  he  arranges  it  fairly  well ; 
but  the  penchant  for  facetiousness  is  too  pow- 
erful in  him,  and  his  determination  to  be 
clever  and  funny  becomes  at  length  tedious. 
Certainly,  we  did  not  think  there  was  so  much 
to  be  said  concerning  oysters  and  lobsters, 
tliough  we  faithfully  read  the  reports  on  the 
oyster  fisheries,  which  were  big  enough,  and 
we  admire  the  thoroughness  and  comprehen- 
siveness which  the  author  exhibits.  It  is  clear 
that,  in  spite  of  some  rather  suspicious  touches, 
he  is  not  sentimental.     Witness  the  following 


new  (gastronomic)  version  of  the  *  Babes  in 
the  Wood  :  '— 

*  The  robin  redbreast,  instead  of  being,  as 
people  ffenerally  suppose,  the  most  amiable  lit- 
tle biro,  is  one  of  the  most  quarrelsome  and 
pugnacious  of  wingei  animals,  and  ornithol- 
ogists agree  in  the  fact  of  his  loneliness  being 
the  natural  result  of  his  pugnacity.  Never- 
theless the  public  generally,  and  many  sports- 
men in  particular,  would  be  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  eating  a  robin.  Be  it  so.  I  assert 
that  he  is  a  quarrelsome  little  vagabond,  and 
ought  to  be  eaten  as  well  as  other  birds.  In 
fact,  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  enticing  nine 
dozen  this  winter,  if  it  u  a  hard  one  (delicate 
touch  that !),  to  my  window,  and  having  fat- 
tened them  to  repletion  with  bread-crumbs 
steeped  in  cognac,  some  fine  morning  I  shall 
drop  a  net  over  their  agreeable  existence,  and 
desire  my  cook  to  codvert  them  into  a  9almL 
In  the  mean  time  let  me  assure  you  that  their 
fiesh  is  remarkable  for  a  delicate  and  bitter 
flavour. ' 

Poor  robins  !  their  fate,  we  fear,  is  decreed 
at  last.  Romance  and  sentiment  have,  per- 
haps, been  tender  of  them  too  long  !  Lucul- 
lus  is  really  smart  and  readable,  and  reflects, 
let  us  seriously  add,  none  of  the  bitter  flavour 
of  the  judgment  upon  the  poor  robins. 


The  Philosophy  of  War.  By  Jahss  RA)f. 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Oo.}  Mr.  Ram's  little 
book,  which  is  written  with  a  ^ood  deal  of 
vigour  and  acuteness,  is  a  practical  vindica- 
tion of  *  the  survival  of  the  fittest '  theory, 
and  a  formal  avowal  of  the  Gospel  of  War. 
Whether  it  was  intended  to  be  in  any  way 
auxiliary  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Eastern  Poli- 
cy, we  cannot  tell.  One  or  two  indirect  eulo- 
gies, and  its  peculiar  drift,  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  it  was.  Mr.  Ram's  philosophy  is  that 
the  world  ought  to  belong  to  those  who  can 
win  it  by  fighting  ;  that  all  evil  is  only  lesser 

good,  for  ^good  and  evil  are  but  dMerent 
egrees  of  the  same  thing,'  and  *  all  human 
motives  taken  singly  are  good.'  'Mind 
is  a  condition  of  matter.'  War  is  only  in- 
cidentally an  evil — ^it  has  been  the  means 
of  the  greatest  human  progress — and  there- 
fore '  every  child  should  leam  how  to  be  a 
soldier.'  It  is  an  instinct  and  ordinance 
of  nature  that  men  should  fight,  nothing 
tends  more  to  hunum  progress,  inasmuch  as 
the  victor  is  the  strongest,  and  it  is  best  that 
the  weakest  should  be  conquered,  if  not  de<- 
stroyed.  Russia  is  eulogised  for  her  ambi- 
tion. England  and  America  ought  never  to 
have  separated,  but  ought  to  form  a  great 
Pan- Anglican  fighting  nation,  so  as  to  con- 
quer the  world.  The  best  men  of  a  nation 
should  be  its  fighters.  We  should  seek  to 
refine  rather  than  abolish  war,  for  ^  habitual 
war  and  fitness  for  war  are  an  integral  portion 
of  the  conditions  of  creature  advancement.' 
The  400,000,000  of  Chinese  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  as  nature  intended,  for  *  nature  has  yet 
much  to  do  in  this  respect.'  England  ought 
at  once  to  seize  Asia  Minor,  for  *  in  matters 
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of  territorial  possession  the  worthiest  is  the 
mightiest. '  We  are  no  advocates  of  *•  peace 
at  any  price/  War  may  be  a  high  religious 
duty,  and  we  are  far  from  denying  the  half 
truths  that  lie  in  Mr.  Ram^s  paradoxical  phi- 
losophy ;  but  moral  ideas  have  no  place  in  it, 
and  according  to  it  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  greatest  heresy  ever  taught  to  men,  and 
the  angels^  song  the  greatest  twaddle.  A  more 
utterly  pagan  book,  a  book  characterized  by  a 
more  entire  absence  of  moral  sentiment,  has 

never  fallen  into  our  hands. At  Home  and 

Abroad;  or^  First  LeswM  in  Geography.  By 
J.  K.  Laughtok,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.)  Mr. 
Laughton  has  succeeded  in  an  unusual  degree 
in  putting  elementary  lessons  in  geography 
into  lucid  and  interesting  forms.  In  a  sim- 
ple, orderly,  pictorial  way,  he  describes  a 
country — ^England,  for  instance — by  follow- 
ing the  outline  of  its  map,  its  rivers,  its  head- 
lands, its  counties  and  great  towns ;  and  so 
with  the  countries  of  the  world,  contriving  to 
introduce  all  needful  information  of  an  inci- 
dental kind.  He  is  simple  without  being 
puerile,  and  instructive  without  being  formal. 
Teachers  of  little  folk  will  find  his  book  a 

welcome  help. Science  Lectures  at  SotUh 

KeneingUm.  Vol.  I.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Captain  Abney  lectures  on  Photography ; 
Professor  Stokes  on  the  Absorption  of  Light 
and  the  Colours  of  Natural  Bodies,  and  on 
Fluorescence  ;  Professor  A.  D.  W.  Kennedy  on 
the  Ednematics  of  Machinery ;  T.  J.  Bram- 
well  on  the  Steam  Engine ;  Professor  G. 
Forbes  on  Radiation  ;  H.  C.  Sorby  on  Micro- 
scopes ;  J.  T.  Bottomley  on  Electrometers  ; 
Sydney  H.  Vines  on  the  Apparatus  relating  to 
Vegetable  Physiologry  ;  Professor  Carey  Foster 
on  Electrical  Measurement.  We  cannot  even 
characterize  such  diversified  contents  of  a  vol- 
ume, nor  is  it  necessary.  The  names  of  the 
lecturers  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  a  sufficient 

intimation  of  the  value  of  the  lectures. 

Animals  and  their  Social  Powers.  Illustrated 
by  Authentic  Anecdotes.  By  Mabt  Dumr 
Ain>REWE8.  (Griffith  and  Farran.)  A  series 
of  anecdotes  about  domestic  and  farm  ani- 
mals, told  in  language  not  so  simple  as  it 
might  have  been  for  young  children,  and  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of 
these  animals. 

i^*^  We  greatly  regret  that  in  reviewing  in 
our  last  number  the  English  edition  of  *  Hal- 
leck*s  International  Law,'  by  Sir  Sherston 
Baker,  we  did  injustice  to  the  editor  in  charg- 
ing him  with  inaccuracy.  The  inaccuracy  was 
not  with  him,  since  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  is  responsible  (as  Sir  Sherston  Baker 
said  he  was)  for  the  identification  of  a  Con- 
gress and  a  Conference.  Lord  Derby,  how- 
ever, had  more  than  once  expressed  the  same 
view,  so  that  we  were  right  in  referring  the 
identification  to  him  ;  but  we  were  wrong  in 
denying  the  same  honour  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  we  must,  therefore,  offer  our  sincere 
apologies  to  Sir  Sherston  Baker  for  having 
erroneously  charged  him  withi  error. 


BELLES  LBTTBB6,  POBTBT,   AND  FICTION. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia,  By  W.  H.  Mal- 
LOCK,  Author  of  *The  New  Republic' 
Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Mallock  is  ready  and  ingenious,  but  he 
sometimes  shows  a  lack  of  the  reserve  and 
delicacy  that  lie  near  to  the  finest  reverence. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  hurt  the  sen- 
sibilities of  some  readers,  when  he  fancies  he 
is  making  his  finest  points  against  the  posi- 
tivists.  In  a  word,  ne  is  a  writer  of  great 
dexterity  and  mental  aggressiveness,  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  culture  only  forti- 
fies ;  l)ut  his  invention  is  not  quite  in  propor- 
tion to  these.  In  the  *  New  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia '  undoubtedly  he  makes  points  ;  but  the 
main  point  which  alone  can  justify  a  satire  as 
such,  and  raise  it  wholly  above  the  level  of  a 
squib,  he  has  not,  we  think,  quite  made. 
What  we  mean  simply  is  that  there  is  scarcely 
such  serious  relation  and  proportion  of  his  in- 
cident as  to  make  it  coherent  with  itself. 
Here  sometimes  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
laugh  at  Paul  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  with 
the  author.  That  we  do  laugh  icith  him  is 
the  greater  compliment  to  his  powers,  in  one 
direction.  For  it  must  be  said  'that  he  fights 
against  himself,  failing  properly  to  subordi- 
nate a  secondary  interest  to  an  essential  one. 
But  who  could  without  laughing  read  of 
PauPs  preaching  to  Virginia  on  *  Cosmic 
Emotions  ; '  on  the  true  law  of  altruism,  or 
*  being  all  the  world  to  each  other  ;  *  or  of 
humanity  living  in  them  through  their  appro- 
priation of  whatever  had  been  left  behind  ;  of 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  parasite 
of  the  missing  link,  so  fortunately  found  by 
Professor  Paul  ?  Very  few,  we  think.  But 
that  result  is  not  the  only  test  to  be  applied 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  when  the  question  of 
literature  is  recognized.  However,  after  all 
is  said,  Mr.  Mallock  has  a  provokingly  easy 
way  of  writing  what  the  crowd  of  those  best 
able  to  buy  books  will  read  ;  and  in  view  of 
that  fact,  all  we  can  do  is  to  advise  any  of 
that  class  who  have  not  yet  read  the  *  New 
Paul  and  Virginia '  to  procure  and  to  read  it, 
for  it  is  distinctly  laughable  and  clever. 

The  Troubadours.  A  History  of  Provencal 
Life  and  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Francis  Heuffer.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

Dr.  HeufEer  has  written  with  care  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  his  subject,  laying  out  his 
matter  with  great  regard  to  clearness  and  or- 
der ;  but  on  such  a  theme  we  miss  a  little  the 
colour  and  elevation  which  might  have  been 
expected.  Tliis  is  the  more  unfortunate, 
that  Dr.  Heufier  is  specific  in  saying  that  his 
purpose  is  to  attract  learners  rather  than  to 
teach  more  or  less  proficient  students.  ^  In 
plain  language,'  he  savs  in  his  preface,  *  I 
wished  to  wnte  a  readable  book,  and,  accord - 
^S  to  general  prejudice,  such  an  achieve- 
ment is  impossible  on  the  scientific  principle.  * 
He  has  mixed  his  methods,  and  will  suffer  by 
it.  For  popular  purposes  he  is  not  intent 
enough  on  the  picturesque  and  striking  side 
of  his  subject ;  he  does  not  allow  himself 
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enough  yerge  for  the  play  of  the  lighter 
biographic  element ;  while,  in  Bpite  of  his 
own  resolution,  nearly  one  half  of  his  book  is 
purely  technical,  and,  save  to  close  and  care- 
ful students,  is  certain  to  appear  dry  and  un- 
attractive. A  very  elaborate  and  careful  an- 
alysis of  Provencal  metres,  however  neces- 
sary, is  not  likely  to  attract  many  of  the  read- 
ers he  desires  to  gain.  Much  more  interest- 
ing is  Dr.  Heuffer  on  the  origin  of  the  Pro- 
ven^l  tongue,  and  in  the  striking  way  in 
which  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
said  to  have  sprung  forth  at  once  complete, 
suffering  little  or  no  change  during  the  cen- 
turies that  it  flourished.  The  cause  of  this 
unusual  stability,  he  well  says,  is  that  the 
Provencal  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  living 
language,  used  by  all  and  for  all  purposes, 
but  the  exclusive  speech  of  an  exclusive  class, 
reserved,  moreover,  for  the  expression  of 
courteous  love  and  chivalry.  Herein  lies  the 
source  of  the  weakness,  the  wire-drawn  re- 
finement, and  lack  of  health  that  generally 
characterize  Provencal  literature.  It  was  the 
outbirth  of  an  artificial  life,  and  its  morality 
and  whole  tendency  are  artificial.  It  created 
a  world  of  ideas  and  manners  quite  alien  to 
the  real  one,  and  retains  interest  only  from 
the  undoubted  influence  it  had  on  poetry  and 
literature— on  the  French  and  Italian  litera- 
ture at  their  most  fruitful  periods.  It  is  very 
sad  to  read  in  Dr.  HeufEer^s  book  that  the 
husband,  who  was  certainly  not  seldom  placed 
in  positions  which  rendered  his  authority  nil^ 
yet  found  it  to  be  his  interest  to  *•  adjust  lit- 
tle dififerences  arising  between  his  wife  and 
her  favourite  poet.^  Let  us  hope  that  this 
was  explained  by  the  power  of  the  poet^s 
satire  rather  than  the  insinuating  power  of  his 
song.  We  wish  we  could  have  commanded 
space  to  have  followed  Dr.  Heuffer  in  detail 
through  the  various  instructive  chapters  of 
his  book.  We  can  only  afford  the  space  to 
add  that,  in  spite  of  some  defects,  it  fills  up  a 
void  in  our  literature,  and  may  well  be  rec- 
ommended to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  gen- 
erally clear  and  intelligent  view  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats.  The  publishers  have 
certainly  made  it  a  beautiful  book. 

Freruh  Pictures  in  English  Chalk,  Second 
Series.  By  the  Author  of  *The  Member 
for  Paris,*  Ac.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  had  occasion  to  comment  somewhat  un- 
favourably upon  the  last  work  of  the  author 
of  *"  The  Member  for  Paris,'  wherein  he  en- 
deavoured 'to  depict  Russia  and  the  Russian 
people  ;  it  is  witti  the  greater  pleasure,  there- 
fore, that  we  recognize  the  ability  and  dra- 
matic vigour  of  these  sketches.  Probably 
amongst  all  living  English  writers  there  is 
not  one  who  more  thoroughly  understands  the 
French  character  than  the  author  of  this  very 
interesting  volume.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  French  peo- 
ple is  the  result  of  close  personal  study,  and 
this  work  bears  testimony  to  his  keen  and  ac- 
curate observation.  Some  of  hia  sketches  are 
exceedingly  graphic — pictures  that  do  not 
readily  fade  from  the  memory.    They  are  im- 


bued with  a  genuine  pathos  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  humanity.  One  of  the  moat 
powerful  of  these  pictures  is  that  entitled, 
^  ITeur-de-Lys :  a  Story  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War. '  It  is  founded  on  a  touching  but 
terrible  incident  which  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  family  of  the  Due  de  Bressac, 
head  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  France. 
The  Due,  whose  castle  was  situate  near  the 
town  of  O ,  had  an  only  daughter,  su- 
perbly beautiful.  She  had  many  suitors, 
amongst  them  being  a  cousin.  But  certain 
Prussians  being  quartered  upon  the  proud 
Legitimist  Due,  one  of  them,  an  officer 
named  Count  Leoneizen,  fell  passionately  in 
love  vdth  Mademoiselle  de  Bressac,  and  his 
feeling  was  reciprocated.  The  French  aristo- 
crats, though  polite  to  the  Germans,  hated 
the  conquering  race.  Mademoiselle,  how- 
ever, was  saved  from  great  peril  by  the 
Count,  and  in  their  future  mutual  oonfidenoea 
it  transpired  that  the  Prussian  officer*s  grand- 
father had  been  expatriated  by  the  French, 
and  subjected  to  great  trials  and  indignitiea, 
during  the  Jena  campaign;  but  some  yean 
later,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  death  for 
conspiracy,  he  was  preserved  by  the  self* 
sacrifice  of  the  grandfather  of  Fleur<le-Ly8. 
The  love  passages  between  the  young  couple 
are  speedily  at  an  end.  The  Germans  hav- 
ing been  defeated  near  Bressac,  attacked  the 
Due's  ehdtMu,  Conspicuous  amon^  the  as- 
sailants for  his  bravery  was  Leoneizen,  who 
seemed  to  bear  with  him  some  magical  cham. 
He  pressed  forward  at  the  head  of  the  inva- 
ders, and  dealt  destruction  around  him.  The 
Due  de  Bressac  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
Fleur-de-Lys,  however,  who  had  been  fighting 
by  her  father's  side,  took  up  his  revolver  as 
it  fell  from  his  hand.  Our  author  shall  de* 
smbe  the  brief  and  final  scene  of  the  trag- 
edy : —   . 

*•  Pale,  and  with  her  lips  set,  Fleur-do-Lya 
stepped  forward.  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  aimed  with  her  weapon.  Frederick 
Leoneizen  was  scarcely  at  thirty  yards'  dis- 
tance from  her.  Her  face  was  flushed,  but 
Save  and  sad.  She  pressed  the  trigger, 
e  reeled  in  his  saddle,  looked,  saw  who  had 
shot  him,  then  fell. 

*  Before  her  cousin  could  stop  her,  or  gue« 
her  intention,  Fleur-de-Lys  had  sprung  on  to 
the  window-sill,  where  ^  she  knelt  on .  one 
knee,  her  hair  streaming,  her  breast  daring 
the  shower  of  lead.  There  waa  the  remnant 
of  a  tricolour  flag  trailing  over  the  ledge. 
She  seized  it,  and  waved  it,  crying,  *^  Vive  U 
France  1    They  are  falling  back  !" 

*The  Prussian  bugles  were  sounding  tlie 
retreat.  The  French  girl  heard  them  as  she 
dropped,  and  ahe  breathed  her  last  amid  the 
triumphant  cheers  of  her  countrymen,  shoot- 
ing, '» Victory  !"  » 

Another  thrilling  and  powerful  story  is 
<  Justin  ViUli's  CUent,'  whUe  the  first  in 
the  volume,  ^  L'Empire  c'est  la  Paix,'  is  ako 
very  entertaining,  and  is  charged  with  coveK 
satire.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  this  book, 
and  not  wish  to  go  through  with  it.  All  the 
sketches  are  more  than  ordinarily  interesting, 
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while  the  work  abounds  in  clever,  vivid,  and 
lifelike  touches.  The  author  Lb  much  more 
at  home  here  than  he  was  in  his  previous 
work,  ^  The  Russians  of  To-day. ' 

Tales  from  the  Old  Dramatists,  By  Mabaia- 
DUKE  E.  Browi^e.     Remingtons. 

Mr.  Browne  of  course  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  Charles  Lamb  for  the  idea  of 
his  book.  But  inasmuch  as  Shakespeare  was 
familiar  to  general  readers,  while  the  Old 
Dramatists  were  not,  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence of  treatment  was  necessary.  Mr.  Browne 
has  to  tell  us  more  about  both  authors  and  char- 
acters, and  to  attempt  the  guidance  of  a  larger 
and  minuter  criticism.  He  contrives,  m  short, 
that  his  sketches  shall  contain  sufficient  col- 
lateral information  about  the  plays  and  their 
authors,  and,  so  far  as  his  judgment  is 
adopted,  a  sufficient  critical  estimate  of  the 
plot  and  characters.  The  idea  is  a  useful 
one.  Reproductions  such  as  these  seem  in 
fashion  just  now.  Chaucer  and  Spenser  for 
children,  Messrs.  Blackwood's  classics,  &c, 
are  all  attempts  at  popular  reproductions. 

The  dramas  included  in  Mr.  Browne's 
work  are  Otway's  '  Venice  Preserved  ;'  Dry- 
den's  ^  Don  Sebastian  ;'  Congreve's  ^  Mourn- 
ing Bride  ;'  Rowe's  '  Jane  Shore  ;'  Addison's 
^  Cato  ;'  Moore's  ^  The  Gamester  ;'  Home's 
^  Douglas  ;'  and  Young's  '  The  Revenge.' 

Mr.  Browne  has  done  his  work  skilfully  on 
the  whole.  He  ^ves  us  a  fair  idea  of  each 
play,  and  Ms  criticisms  are  intelligent  and 
just.  We  would  notice  more  especially  his 
discriminating  estimate  of  Dryden  as  a  dram- 
atist. He  connects  also  with  his  account  of 
each  play  mformation  concerning  some  of  the 
famous  actors  who  have  impersonated  its 
characters.  We  have  read  Mr.  Browne's 
book  with  much  interest,  and  with  but  little 
inclination  to  dissent  from  his  judgments. 

The  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems.  By  Wil- 
liam D.  Geddes,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

Professor  Geddes  writes  on  this  well-worn 
theme  with  something  of  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  sincerely  believes  he  can  finally  settle  a 
long-disputed  question.  That  he  writes  as 
a  scholax  and  a  thinker  is  what  we  expect 
from  the  pen  of  so  eminent  and  so  practised 
a  disputant.  What  we  are  disposed  to  think 
weak  points  in  his  essay  are,  (1)  that  he  as- 
sumes throughout  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
poems  he  is  discussing  ;  (2)  that  he  overlooks 
the  many  evidences  of  modernisms  which 
verbal  critics  have  detected  in  our  texts;  and 
(8)  that  he  seems  wholly  unconscious  that 
Pindsr,  the  tragic  authors,  and  the  ancient 
vase-painters  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost 
universally  ignore  our  present  texts,  and  fol- 
low other  accotmts  which  they  appear  to  have 
undoubtedly  received  as  the  ^  Homer '  of  their 
day.  Professor  Geddes  accepts  the  theory 
— by  no  means  an  improbable  one— of  Mr. 
Grote,  that  the  Iliad  is  based  on  a  more  an- 
cient Achilleis,  or  epic  on  the  exploits  of 
Achilles,  worked  up  m  much  later  times  with 


the  additions  and  expansions  of  the  Pfomeri" 
dcs  or  the  rhapsodists.  He  thinks — ^which  is 
also  very  plausible — that  the  additions  to  the 
Iliad  were  made  by  one  hand  and  mind  ;  but 
the  novelty  of  his  view  consists  in  the  theory 
that  the  author  of  the  additions  to  the  Iliad 
was  also  the  author  of  the  Odyssey.  He  has 
observed,  he  says  (Preface,  p.  iv.),  that  there 
is  ^  a  close  connection  between  the  Odyssey 
and  the  non-Achillean  books  of  the  Iliad,  and 
a  remarkable  convergence  of  the  evidence  to 
associate  both  of  these  with  the  one  personal 
Homer  of  tradition.' 

Unfortunately,  in  treating  of  a  subject  so 
wrapped  in  the  mystery  of  antiquity  as  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  as  every  theorist  has  his  peculiar 
views,  so  he  is  almost  sure  to  force  every  fact 
into  his  service.  What  Professor  Geddes  calls 
the  '  dual  representation '  of  certain  Homeric 
characters — e,g,^  the  very  different  aspects  for 
good  or  for  evil  imder  which  Ajax,  Hector, 
Ulysses,  Helen,  Menelatks,  appear,  both  in 
Homer  and  in  other  ancient  wnters — ^is  easily 
explained  on  the  view  that  different  concep- 
tions of  them  were  taken  by  different  rhapso- 
dists in  different  cities,  and  that  some  incon- 
sistency, or  at  least  variety,  in  the  treatment 
is  the  natural  result  of  later  compilations 
and  recensions.  The  view  is  too  limited,  that 
what  A  left  undone  in  the  one  poem  was  com- 
pleted by  B,  who  was  also  the  author  of  the 
other  poem.  It  is  not,  of  course,  an  impossi- 
ble view;  but  it  is  not  in  itself  a  very  proba- 
ble one,  unless,  which  we  certainly  do  not 
think,  the  proofs  are  almost  overwhelmingly 
conclusive.  The  author  divides  the  Iliad  into 
*•  Achillean '  and  ^  Ulyssean '  books,  reserving 
the  title  *•  Odyssey '  for  the  poem  properly  so 
called.  And  throughout  his  work  he  gives 
lists  of  words  or  phrases  which  occur  so  many 
times  in  the  one  and  so  many  times  in  the 
other  category — a  laborious  and  painstaking 
process,  but  one  hardly  sufficient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  his  theory.  Long  lists  have,  in 
like  manner,  been  made  out  of  the  genuine 
archaic  words  of  the  primitive  *  Homer;'  of 
the  numerous  and  characteristic  vocabulary  of 
Ionia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  ;  of  Attic,  or 
even  post- Attic,  assimilations;  and,  lastly,  of 
imitative,  or  *  pseudo-archaic '  words,  foisted 
into  the  texts  as  genuine,  but  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  figments  of  much  later  times.  But 
these  lists  have  not  in  the  least  influenced 
Professor  Geddes,  nor  caused  him  to  have 
any  doubt  of  the  genuineness  or  the  antiquity 
of  the  texts.  Neither  then,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
can  any  safe  inferences  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  Homeric  Zeus  is  at  one  time  the 
god  of  thunder  and  lightning,  at  another  of 
moral  relations  and  providential  ordering. 
Such  differences  only  show  that  in  the  older 
substratum  there  is  a  predominance  of  the 
primitive  element-worship,  while  indications 
of  a  more  advanced  and  philosophic  concep- 
tion of  the  gods  pervade  the  later  portions  of 
the  poems. 

The  reasonings  and  inferences  of  Professor 
Geddes  are  often  extremely  subtle,  and  they 
are  not  to  be  hastily  dismissed,  much  less 
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hastily,  rejected.  But  though  always  inge- 
nious and,  in  the  aggregate,  of  weight,  they 
are  separately,  for  the  most  part,  unconvinc- 
ing. For  example,  arguments  derived  from 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  dog  and  the 
horse  can  hardly  be  trusted,  since  every  long 
poem,  still  more  two  long  poems,  abounding 
with  allusions  to  both,  must  present  them 
under  very  varied  aspects.  Professor  Geddes 
would  argue  thus:  The  savage  dog  occurs  only 
in  the  early  (or  Achillean),  the  domestic  dog 
only  in  the  later.  There,  he  says  (p.  223), 
^  we  seem  to  have  passed  into  a  new  zone  of 
feeling  regarding  the  dog.'  To  these  two 
subjects,  horse  and  dog,  the  author  has  de- 
voted two  whole  chapters,  xv.  andxvL,  or  not 
less  than  twenty-four  pages,  and  to  these  he 
adds  an  *  epilog^ue '  of  seven  pages  more. 
The  treatise,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  us  some- 
what deficient  in  what  we  may  call  hard  facts 
— ^f acts  of  language,  for  instance — ^and  too  re- 
plete with  ingenious  subtleties.  While  noth- 
mg  in  the  work  strikes  us  as  wholly  unsatis- 
factory or  improbable,  so  neither  do  we  find 
much  that  is  plainly  convincing.  Any  Ho- 
meric theory  may  be  supported  by  some  argu- 
ments. Many  are  quite  convinced  that  the 
*  solar  theory '  is  the  true  one  ;  some  think 
Homer  was  a  person,  some  that  he  was  only  a 
name,  and  a  representative  of  a  poetic  school. 
Professor  Geddes'  theory,  in  his  own  words, 
is  this  :  *  that  a  poet,  who  is  also  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey,  has  engrafted  on  a  more  an- 
cient poom,  the  Achilleid,  splendid  and  vig- 
orous saplings  of  his  own,  transforming  and 
enlarging  it  into  an  Iliad,  but  an  Iliad  in 
which  the  engrafting  is  not  absolutely  com- 
plete, where  the  ^^  sutures''  are  still  visible.' 
Nothing  can  be  proved  ;1  but  scholarship  is 
advanced,  and  thmklng  and  reasoning  are  in- 
cited, by  such  thoughtful  essays  as  the  pres- 
ent one. 

MaemiUan^a  Literature  Primers,  Greek  Lit- 
erature, by  Professor  Jebb  ;  Homer,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Qladstone  ;  and  Ethg- 
lim  Grammar  ExerciseSy  by  Dr.  B.  Momus 
and  H.  C.  Bowen,  M.A. 

Of  course  so  vast  a  subject  as  '  Greek  Liter- 
ature '  is  not  easily  condensed  into  165  duo- 
decimo pages  of  tolerably  large  print,  but  Pro- 
fessor Jebb  writes  as  an  author  quite  familiar 
with  all  its  bearinp^  and  therefore  well  able  to 
select  and  epitomize.  The  work  is  arranged  in 
paragraphs  with  conspicuous  headings  ;  and 
the  sty^  though  evidently  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  younger  students,  is  nevertheless 
clever,  scholarly,  and  by  no  means  common- 
place. The  author  lays  it  down  as  an  admit- 
ted fact  that '  the  Greeks  were  the  first  peo- 
ple who  tried  to  make  reason  the  guide  of 
their  social  life.'  If  this  is  so,  one  may  well 
wonder  at  the  greatness  of  those  earlier  na- 
tions which,  like  the  Egyptians  and  Assyri- 
ans, did  not  make  reason  their  guide;  and  we 
are  tempted  to  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
they  went  on  so  well  on  the  whole  without  it. 
As  one  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  quotes  the 
number  of  independent  Greek  polities.  But 
these  also  show  the  prime  weakness  of  the 


Greek  character,  their  adherence  to  caste, 
their  fondness  for  special  and  local  institu- 
tions, and  their  non-recognition  of  any  com- 
mon national  bond.  Another  proof  he  finds 
in  the  Greek  books];  but,  as  we  have  not  the 
same  amount  of  Eg3rptian  or  Assyrian  litera- 
ture, we  are  hardly  [m  a  position  to  judge. 
Still  the  proposition  seems  generally  true. 
Mind  IB  conspicuous  in  everything  Greek,  and 
their  earnest  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  things 
is  shown  in  the  speculations  of  the  early  p£- 
losophers. 

Professor  Jebb  entertains  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  Greeks  knew  the  art  of  writing, 
through  the  Phoenicians,  in  very  early  times. 
He  makes  no  distinction,  however,  as  he  should 
have  done,  between  pen-and-itik  writing  on 
skins  or  papyrus,  of  which  it  is  probable  that 
Herodotus  was  the  earliest  specimen  on  any 
large  scale,  and  ineimd  inscriptions  on  stone 
or  metal,  none  of  which,  he  says,  ^  can  be  put 
earlier  than  about  b.c.  700.'  Whether  am^if 
Greek  writing  now  exists  earlier  than  the  age 
of  Pisistratus,  or  about  b.c.  550,  may  be,  and 
is,  seriously  doubted.  We  read  with  some 
misgiving  the  heading  of  Chapter  ii.,  ^The 
Homeric  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  040-d50  b.c.' 
Has  Professor  Jebb  fully  realized  the  crit- 
ical dificulties  of  recognizing  anything  like 
the  existing  versions  of  those  poems  in  any 
writers  earlier  than  Plato,  b.c.  400  ?  Be- 
fore that  time  all  epic  poems  on  Troy 
were  promiscuously  attributed  to  ^  Homer.' 
It  is  no  use  in  the  present  age  of  care- 
ful inquiry  to  tell  us  that  ^  the  Odyssey  was 
probably  composed  about  890.'  This  is  a 
mere  guess,  of  no  literary  value ;  and  we  think 
that,  like  the  hackneyed  statement  which  has 
come  to  us  on  but  small  authority,  ^  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  first  written  down  by  the 
commission  of  Pisistratus,'  it  should  have 
been  put  forward  with  less  confidence.  The 
learned  author  must'  be  well  aware  that  these 
are  statements  which  many  scholars  entirely 
decline  to  accept.  We  remark,  too,  his  inter- 
preting (after  Mr.  Grote,  we  suppose)  k^  iiroPo- 
^9$  *  from  an  authorized  text, '  in  the  time  of 
Solon.  The  phrase  more  probably  means  *  in 
parts, '  and  refers  to  the  rhapsodists  deliver- 
mg  certain  passages  in  succession,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  narrative,  which  is  against,  in- 
stead of  in  favour  of,  the  theory  of  a  written 
Homer. 

On  p.  102  Professor  Jebb  confounds  the  Xo- 
yoypfaoi,  who  really  terote  their  compositions, 
with  the  earlier  Aoyoroioi  who  composed  histori- 
cal stories,  but  probably  recited  them  orally 
from  memory.  It  was  for  this  very  reason 
that  the  earliest  Ionian  philosophers  com- 
posed in  verse.  On  pp.  14,  15,  he  over- 
states the  case  when  he  tells  us  that  Herod- 
otus *  assumes  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
art  of  writing  had  been  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  for  many  centuries  before  his 
time,'  and  that  he  ^  everywhere  takes  for 
granted  the  very  old  use  of  writing.'  The 
very  first  sentence  in  Herodotus  goes  far  to 
show  that  he  was  the  first  to  put  a  continu- 
ous history  into  writing.  The  account  of  the 
origrin  and  political  in^uence  of  the  Greek 
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stage  in  Chapter  i.  Part  ii.  is  excellent,  and 
abounds  with  thoughtful  and  original  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  *  Homer '  reproduces,  as 
might  be  expected/ the  results  of  the  author's 
speculations  and  inquiries  as  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  his  well-known  books  and  articles  on 
the  subject.  It  is  true  that  he  also  a%»\imei^ 
rather  than  endeavours  to  prove,  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  Homeric  poems  ;  but  he  is 
mainly  concerned  with  their  literary  charac- 
ter, as  illustrating  what  he  conceives  not  to 
be  an  ideal,  but  a  genuine  account  of  the 
lives,  morals,  arts,  and  policy  of  the  primi- 
tive Greeks  a  tho\isand  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  study  he  happily  terms 
'  Homerology  ;'  and  he  guards  his  deductions 
at  the  outset  by  saying  that  the  ^  Homeric 
question  has  really  no  basis  of  historic  cer- 
tainty, '  but  contains  or  suggests  such  propo- 
sitions only  as  are  ^  rationally  deducible  from 
the  study  of  the  text. ' 

Mr.  Gladstone  contends  that  Homer  (assum- 
ing, what  he  never  seems  to  doubt — ^his  per- 
sonal existence)  was  not  an  Asiatic  loman, 
but  an  Achaian  of  European  extraction.  We 
cannot  here  discuss  so  wide  a  question,  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  respectable  authority 
of  Aristarchus  and  the  modem  scholar  G. 
Corbet  for  believing  Homer  to  have  been  an 
Athenian.  He  rejects  the  theory  of  Wolf 
that  the  Iliad  is  a  compilation  by  some  un- 
known hand  from  earlier  ballads,  and  he  up- 
holds the  unity  of  the  poem  in  spite  of  its 
many  well-known  minor  discrepancies  and  in- 
consistencies.    Indeed,    what    he    calls   the 

*  Wolfian  attack ' — ^the  *  serious  attack ' — he 
meets,  somewhat  cavalierly,  by  the  question- 
able assumption  that, .  even  if  not  written, 
such  long  poems  could  have  been  orally  pre- 
served unmixed  with  any  of  the  countless  epic 
poems  which  we  know  to  have  co-existed 
from  very  early  times.  But  to  prove  this  he 
merely  tells  us  that  *  there  seems  to  be  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  power  of  recollection 
would  be  found  adequate  to  the  office.' 
Then  he  invents  the  theory— one  of  little  in- 
herent probability — of  the  extravagances  of 
rival  rhapsodists  being  corrected  by  collation, 
and  by  the  ambition  to  be  preferred  as  the  re- 
citers of  the  genuine  Homer.     Thus  he  thinks 

*  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest '  was  a  kind  of 
natural  law,  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
preservation  of  an  Hiad  and  an  Odyssey  from 
B.C.  1000  to  the  present  day — ^the  fact  itself 
being,  as  we  have  said,  a  mere  assumption, 
wholly  destitute  of  proof. 

Chapter  iii.  [is  headed  *  History, '  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  *  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Trojan  war  is  historic'  For  the  *  solar' 
origin  of  the  Homeric  legends  he  evinces 
no  sympathy,  and,  indeed,  he  does  not 
show  that  he  has  ever  seriously  consider- 
ed the  evidences  for  it.  Chapters  iv.  and 
V.  on  Cosmology  and  Geography  are  very 
interesting,  and  prove  how  deeply  and 
thoughtfully  he  has  investigated  the  subject. 
On  the  mythology  again  (Chap,  vi.)  he  is  per- 
fectly at  home,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  distinguished  author  has  made  this 


province  peculiarly  his  own,  and  has  done 
more,  in  his  former  works,  than  any  living 
.writer  in  defining  the  true  positions  and  rela- 
tions of  the  Homeric  gods.  But  that  Achil- 
les, the  offspring  of  Thetis,  was  the  sun  ris- 
ing in  might  and  glory  out  of  the  ocean,  and 
that  Ulysses  was  the  setting  sun,  returning 
to  his  home  in  the  east  after  a  descent  into 
the  under- world,  are  interpretations  that  have 
no  attractions  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  there 
is  obviously  very  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
such  views.  On  the  whole  this  little  manual 
is  full  of  interest.  It  contains  a  large  body  of 
literary  ''matter,  ably  and  logically  arranged 
and  condensed.  Every  writer  on  Homer, 
no  doubt,  has  his  favourite  theory,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  undoubtedly  holds  one  that  com- 
mands acceptance  with  many  literary  people, 
if  not  with  the  somewhat  limited  school  of 
first-class  verbal  critics. 

'  English  Grammar  Exercises '  treats  of  the 
methods  and  the  use  of  teaching  grammar, 
which  the  author  rightly  remarks  *  is  itself  a 
science. '  Its  use,  apart  from  the  habitual  ac- 
curacy it  gives  us  both  in  speaking  and  in 
writing,  is  to  encourage  the  faculties  of  ar- 
ranging, observing,  and  noting  the  facts  and 
Shenomena  of  familiar  speech.  It  is  a  mental 
iscipline  in  itself  ;  but  how  to  observe  requires 
such  instructions  as  to  method  as  the  present 
manual  can  justly  claim  to  have  presented 
clearly  and  logically  to  young  students  of 
grammar.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  explain 
and  illustrate  aeriatim  the  '  parts  of  speech, ' 
with  numerous  and  well-chosen  sentences  for 
illustration  at  the  end  of  each  section.  Sep- 
arate chapters  on  *  phrases, '  *  sentences, '  '  an- 
alysis, '  and  *  syntax, '  complete  this  useful  lit- 
tle work,  which  only  extends  to  107  pages. 

Professor  Wilkins's  *  Roman  Antiquities '  is 
also  a  well-arranged  treatise,  explaining  in  a 
clear  and  lively  way  the  domestic  life  and 
dwellings,  the  family  relations,  the  public 
and  political  life,  and  the  religion  of  that 
wonderful  nation.  We  need  not  observe  that 
some  of  these  subjects,  the  two  last-named 
especially,  have  [exercised  the  genius  and  re- 
search of  the  greatest  scholars,  and  that  to 
epitomize  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
present  age  is  a  task  extremely  difficult  to  ex- 
ecute. Professor  Wilkins,  however,  has  pro- 
duced an  excellent  work,  and  the  fifth  chap- 
ter, on  The  Roman's  Public  Life,  if  well 
.  studied,  will  save  many  a  reference  to  larger 
works  on  Roman  antiquities.  His  remark,  if 
true,  is  curious,  that  Jupiter  and  Vesta  are 
the  only  two  divinities  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  derived  from  their  conmion  an- 
cestors; though  how  far  such  beings  as  Her- 
cules and  ^sculapius  really  differ  from  their 
Greek  representatives  of  nearly  the  same 
name  is  probably  open  to  doubt.  They  are 
like  the  varieties  which  plants  and  animals  al- 
ways assume  by  being  transferred  to  another 
climate  and  soil.  As  the  translator  of  Cur- 
tius's  great  work  on  Greek  Etymology,  Pro- 
fessor Wilkins  is  able  in  all  cases  to  give  the 
soundest  and  safest  etymologies  of  names  to 
which  modem  comparative  science  has  attain- 
ed.   Thus,  in  p.  52  he  tells  us  the  trae  mean- 
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ings  of  a  great  many  familiar  names,  such  as 
Nero,  Cicero,  Cato,  Ceesar,  Flaccus,  &c.  He 
has  produced  on  the  whole  an  excellent  and 
accurate  manual  on  an  extensive  and  very 
difficult  subject. 

Dr.  JohMon :  his  Friends  and  his  Critics,  By 
Oeoroe  BiRKBECK  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford. 

Samud  Johnson,  By  Leslie  Stephen.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

Dr.  HilPs  volume  is  so  good,  so  informing, 
and  so  full  of  discerning  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject,  that  we  very  much  regret  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  recast  more  thoroughly 
the  various  papers  which  compose  it.  These 
were  contributed  at  various  times  to  the 
'  Saturday  Review,'  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  and 
other  journals.  Dr.  Hill's  work  is  certainly  not 
the  outcome  of  any  sudden  itch  to  give  forth  a 
fresh  estimate  of  the  great  lexicographer,  but 
the  result  of  long  and  careful  studies  and  re- 
searches ;  very  natural  indeed  in  a  member 
of  Johnson's  college  at  Oxford,  Pembroke, 
but  not  such  as  any  man  that  was  not  gifted 
with  the  kind  of  genius  which  is  patience 
would  be  inclined  to  undertake.  The  first  chap- 
ter, '  Oxford  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Time,'  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  summaries  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  read — doubly  admirable  here,  as 
forming  so  fitting  and  illustrative  an  intro- 
duction to  his  work,  which  is  very  complete 
and  thorough.  Dr.  Hill  has  not  only  treas- 
ured up  old  contemporary  scraps  about  John- 
son, and  has  read  largely  in  tne  memoirs  of 
the  period,  but  he  has  exhaustively  examined 
the  less  attractive  arrays  of  college  registers 
and  Battel  books,  and  has  been  fully  reward- 
ed for  his  industry.  He  is  able,  not  only  to 
prove  that  in  several  minor  matters  Carlyle 
and  Macaulay  were  wrong  and  gave  wrong 
impressions,  but  that  both  erred  on  points  of 
essential  importance  in  reference  to  facts  that 
bear  directly  on  Johnson's  intellect  and  char- 
acter. Dr.  Hill  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  Macaulay  had  no  ground  whatever  for 
his  assertion  that  Dr.  Johnson  reg^ded  travel 
with  aversion,  putting  before  us  instances  in 
which  Johnson  had  hud  down,  with  evident 
anticipations  of  pleasure,  journeys  on  the 
Continent,  which,  however,  he  was  never  able 
to  undertake.  That  Macaulay  should  have  so 
erred  is  the  more  remarkable,  in  that  John- 
son, in  several  places  in  his  essays,  speaks  of 
travel  em  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  in- 
forming and  broadening  the  mind.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  in  contesting  Macaulay 's  positions,   is 

S roved  to  have  exalted  BosweU's  ^sition  as 
ero-finder  by  lowering  the  position  which 
Johnson  had  obtained  at  the  time  when  the 
two  first  became  acquainted.  It  is  all  very 
fine  for  Mr.  Carlyle  to  picture  the  *  poor,  rusty- 
coated  scholar '  in  Temple  Lane  being  discov- 
ered by  this  bag-cheeked  young  gentleman  of 
means ;  but  Dr.  Hill  clearly  proves  that  in 
the  year  of  their  fir^  acquaintance,  i.e., 
1763,  Dr.  Johnson  was  already  at  the  head  of 
the  literary  world.  '  The  poor  rusty-coated 
scholar ' — save  in  the  most  literal  sense,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  really  indifferent  to  dress — 


is  thus  proved  to  be  a  myth,  a  pure  creation 
of  Mr.  Carlyle' s  active  dramatic  faculty,  pre- 
cisely as  the  *  raw-boned  sertitor '  of  Pem- 
broke College,  who  could  not  get  enough  to 
eat,  had  already  been  proved  to  be  so.  In 
a  word,  Dr.  HiU  has  shown  that  both  Macau- 
lay and  Carlyle  cannot  help  being  guilty  of 
gross  exaggerations,  and  that  aft«r  a  certain 
theory  of  a  character  has  been  formed  in  their 
minds,  they  are  capable  of  distortinc^  or  i^or- 
ing  the  plainest  facts.  If  Dr.  Hill's  book 
hi^  only  oeen  a  little  more  artistic  in  form,  it 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  books.  As  it  is,  it  is  very  readable,  being 
rich  in  fact  and  anecdote  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
essential  to  every  English  library  that  aims  at 
the  least  completeness,  in  order  to  supplement 
and  to  correct  some  of  our  greatest  writers. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  little  volume — ^which 
is  the  first  of  a  new  series  on  *  English  Men  of 
Letters ' — ^is  more  valuable  for  its  analysia  of 
Johnson's  mind  and  character  and  its  criti- 
cism than  for  its  biographic  element.  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  has  in  this  department  availed 
himself  of  what  lay  nearest  his  hand,  skilful- 
ly boiled  it  down,  and  neatly  served  it  up. 
He  is  very  fair  and  honest,  and  is  of  course 
greatly  taken  with  the  manly  Englishness  of 
Johnson's  mind,  though  assuredly  he  fails  to 
penetrate  to  the  psychological  drift  and  bear- 
ing of  Dr.  Johnson's  superstitious  tendencies. 
For  a  handbook  there  is,  perhaps,  in  this  vol- 
ume, a  little  too  much  effort  after  philosophy, 
but  it  fills  a  vacant  place,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  found  useful  by  many.  Mr.  Leslie  Ste- 
phen is  far  from  guiltless  of  misquotations 
and  slips  of  the  pen,  some  of  which  will  be — 
especially  to  those  whom  Professor  Blackie 
would  call  humorous  and  social  Scots — very 
laughable.  Rab  and  Allan  would  not  have 
gone  far  to  see  *•  Willie  brew  his  peck  o' 
maut,'  though  to  prse  it  had  powerful  attrac- 
tions. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.     By  R.  H.  Hutton.     Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  *  EngliEh 
Men  of  Letters,'  and  it  must  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  a  remarkably  successful  effort  ex- 
haustively to  combine  biography  and  criticism 
in  comparatively  limited  space.  Mr.  Hutton 
has,  as  he  puts  it,  *  boiled  down  Lockhart,' 
very  artistically  combining  with  his  facts 
some  delicate  and  penetrating  glimpses  into 
the  genius  and  personality  of  the  great  ro- 
mancer. In  dealm^  with  such  a  man  as  Scott 
— who  combined  with  certain  elements  more 
common  to  the  man. of  action  than  to  the 
poet,  a  vein  of  pure  romance,  and  who  was 
certainly  more  of  a  romancer  than  a  poet — ^it 
was  inevitable  that  Mr.  Hutton's  general  ten- 
dency in  criticism  should  bewray  him.  It  is 
the  attempt  to  *  fix  up '  in  a  single  term  or 
two  the  whole  attributes  of  his  subject,  how- 
ever subtle  and  involved.  Now  Scott,  though 
on  the  surface  he  seemed  one  of  the  simplest 
of  men,  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  as  respects 
his  influence.  One  of  the  most  healthy-mind- 
ed, and  in  one  respect  objective  of  men,  he 
wi^  the  reviver,  in  ^  country  of  the  medie- 
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valism  which  in  its  ecclesiastical  relations  has 
often  tended  to  be  so  morbidly  active,  self- 
analyzing,  self-assertive,  and  mischievotis. 
We  remember  once  in  these  pages  saying  that 
to  reconcile  this  side  of  Scott's  influence  with 
what  Principal  Shairp  called  the  Homeric  ele- 
ment in  him,  would  come  near  to  presenting 
the  true  critical  characterization  of  Scott. 
Mr.  Hutton  in  some  happy  passages  has  come 
near  to  this,  and  we  were  so  pleased  to  read 
these  that  we  readily  forgave  him  for  some 
rather  narrow  remarks  about  Scott's  retreat 
from  the  problems  that  so  torment  us.  We 
cannot  expect  everything  even  from  the  great- 
est genius  ;  and  we  could  not  help  feeling  fre- 
quently that  if  Mr.  Hutton  would  use  full 
stops  more  frequently  it  would  make  his  writ- 
ing more  pleasant  to  read,  especially  in  such 
a  piece  as  this.  We  thank  him  for  this  wor- 
thy tribute  to  Scott,  which  sufficiently  quali- 
fies Carlyle,  and  yet  does  not  run  too  far  to 
the  other  extreme.  Mr.  Hutton  has  tried  to 
hold  the  balance  even,  and  if  Scotchmen 
should  feel  that  there  are  points  in  Scott  to 
which  he  has  hardly  done  justice,  that  is  only 
what  might  be  expected  in  any  case  ;  though 
Scott's  world-significance  is  as  distinctive  as 
his  Scottish  ^  fighting  danism.' 

Gibbon.    By  J.    C.    Mobrison.      Macmillan 
and  Co.  * 

This  is  the  third  of  Messrs.  Macmillan 's  se- 
ries of  *•  English  Men  of  Letters. '  It  is  little 
to  say  that  Mr.  Morrison  has  executed  his 
somewhat  trying  task  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  author  of  the  *  Life  of  St.  Bernard.'  Be- 
yond this,  he  has  shown  great  insight  into 
character,  he  writes  with  much  clearness,  and 
has  a  decided  gift  for  proportion.  In  many 
ways  Gibbon  is  an  unattractive  subject  for  the 
biographer,  although  in  some  respects  he  is 
very  interesting  to  the  critic.  In  both  relsr 
tions  Mr.  MorriHon  shows  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  considerable  resources  and  refined  tact. 
Only  in  one  single  point  would  we  be  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  him.  But  that  would  involve 
a  long  statement,  and  we  must  let  it  pass  till 
some  other  opportunity  presents  itself  for  dis- 
cussing it. 

Goethe.    By  A.  Haywakd.    Wm.  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  '  Modern 
Classics, '  and  in  some  respects  it  is  the  best. 
Though  Mr.  Hayward  is  not  a  master  of  style, 
he  can  be  pleasantly  easy  and  is  richly  anec- 
dotic. His  life-long  study  of  Goethe  has 
been  careful  and  thorough,  and  he  has  not 
missed  anythmg  of  substantial  importance  in 
recent  Goethe  literature,  unless  it  may  be 
some  curious  and  incisive  passages  in  Kari 
Gutzkow's  '  Bionysius  Longmus.'  His  analy- 
sis is  not  very  subtle,  and  he  makes  no  en- 
deavour to  penetrate  the  secret  of  Goethe's 
singular  individuality,  but  he  perceives  cer- 
tain weak  points  in  the  moral  man,  which  he 
denies  can  have  had  any  good  effect  on  the  ar- 
tist, and  he  is  very  plain  in  his  dissents  from  the 
hero-worship  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes.    In  this  respect  we  particularly  wel- 


come  Mr.  Hayward's  little  volume,  for  it  is 
evident  to  us  that  there  is  much  need  for  a 
well-directed  reaction  acainst  the  excessive 
Goethe  worship  which  these  two  gentlemen 
have  done  so  much  to  initiate  and  to  uphold. 
On  the  comparative  merits  of  Goethe's  works 
Mr.  Ha3rward  has  not  much  that  is  new  to 
say,  and  we  think  he  is,  from  his  own  stand- 
point, wrong  in  so  implicitly  following  Mr. 
Lewes  in  condemning  the  second  Faust  and 
'  Wilhelm  Meister's  Wander jahre  ;'  but  he 
tells  the  story  of  the  life  well,  and  sometimes 
indicates  points  which  he  is  not  daring  enough 
thoroughly  to  follow  out — ^indeed,  to  follow 
them  would,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  risky. 
We  have  read  the  little  volume  with  much 
interest,  but  certainly  with  no  enhanced  re- 
spect for  Goethe  as  a  man,  pace  Mr.  Carlyle' s 
unqualified  praise  of  him  i£  possessing  'true 
wisdom,  not  cmly  as  a  writer,  but  as  a  man.'' 

The  Folk-lore  of  China,  and  its  Affinities  with 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Nations.  By  N.  B. 
Dknnys,  Ph.D.     Trttbner  and  Co. 

Dr.  Dennys  has  here  collected  a  series  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  *  China  Review,'  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  specify  Chinese  popular 
superstitions,  and  to  point  out  their  afiinities 
with  similar  superstitions  of  the  West.  He 
scarcely  need  apologise  for  the  existence  of 
such;  their  currency  in  any  nation  is  only  a 
question  of  degree.  We  have  not  so  long 
outgrown  our  own  practical  beliefs  in  witch- 
craft, the  king's  evil,  and  other  ignorances, 
to  be  able  to  regard  similar  notions  among 
the  Chinese  with  anything  like  supercilious- 
ness. Superstition  is  but  ignorant  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  and  is  characteristic  of  all 
spiritual  natures.  The  most  advanced  are 
not  entirely  delivered  from  it.  A  not  very 
flattering  catena  might  be  made  by  an  intelli- 
gent Chinese  from  many  forms  of  Christian 
worship  among  ourselves,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lingrering  superstitions  of  our  peasantry. 
We  must  leave  it  to  ethnologists  to  say  what 
evidence  of  common  origin  is  to  be  derived 
from  common  forms  of  folk-lore.  The  great 
work  of  Gubernatis,  Mr.  Gill's  legends  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  Mr.  Kalston's  researches 
into  Scandinavian  folk-lore,  and  many  other 
works,  are  amply  supplying  materials  for  com- 
parative mythology  and  folk-lore.  Obviously 
there  are  common  causes  in  human  nature  for 
closely-allied  forms  of  superstition.  Some, 
however,  are  so  peculiar  and  complex  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  ^to  resist  the  conviction 
that  they  never  had  a  common  origin,  either 
by  accidental  contact  or  from  a  common  root. 
Many  instances  of  the  former  are  given  by 
Gubernatis,  and  some  are  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Dennys'  book  :  the  use  of  the  wedding-ring, 
for  instance,  and  the  ideas  associated  with  it ; 
also  many  marriage  customs  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Dennys.  The  common  notions  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  and  numbers,  portents  and 
omens,  auguries  from  the  flight  of  birds,  &c., 
are  innumerable.  Every  page  of  Dr.  Dennys' 
book  contains  instances,  and  tempts  reference. 
We  can  say  only  that  he  has  classified  his 
long  enumeration,  and  that  under  each  head 
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— ^Portents,  Channs,  Ghosts,  Witchcraft, 
£lves  and  Fairies,  Serpents,  Fables,  &c. — 
will  be  found  particulars  of  curious  and  sug- 
gestive interest. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  have  hitherto  been 
far  more  ignorant  concerning  such  things  in 
China  than  in  almost  any  other  country. 
But  more  has  been  done  than  is  generally 
known,  especially  by  missionaries  like  Dr. 
Medhurst,  Dr.  Legge,  Mr.  Edkin,  Dr.  Eitel, 
and  others ;  while  European  scholars,  like 
Max  Miiller  and  Qubematis,  have  made  val- 
uable use  of  the  materials  so  supplied.  Dr. 
Dennys'  book  is  not  only  full  of  curious  in- 
.  tcrest  to  the  general  reader,  but  of  valuable 
material  for  the  ethnological  philosopher. 

liengaliana  :  a  Dish  of  Bice  and  Curry,  and 
other  Indigestible  Ingredients.  By  Shoshee 
Chunder  Dutt.  Calcutta :  Thacker, 
Spink,  and  Co. 

A  Vision  of  Sumeru,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Shoshee  Chtjnder  Dnrr^lJusticc  of  the 
Peace,  Calcutta.  Calcutta:  Thacker, 
Spink,  and  Co. 

The  writer  of  these  curious  sketches  is  a 
Hindoo  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  in- 
cidentally he  tells  us  that  some  of  them  were 
first  published  thirty-three  years  ago.  Their 
literary  merit  is  considerable.  They  are  skil- 
ful in  construction,  and  fluent  and  vivacious 
in  style,  llie  writer  has  a  large  knowl- 
edge of  classical  English  literature,  which 
supplies  him  with  frequent  quotations  and 
allusions.  As  an  English  magazine  writer  he 
would  take  no  mean  place.  But  EngliBhmen 
will  be  interested  in  his  | sketches  chiefly  for 
the  light  which  they  throw  upon  native  feel- 
ing towards  English  rule,  ana  especially  to- 
wards English  administrators.  The  first  and 
longest  of  the  pieces,  entitled  ^  Reminiscences 
of  a  Eerami^s  Life, '  is  autobiographical,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  writer^s  introduction 
to,  and  early  experiences  in,  government  ser- 
vice, which  passes  into  a  series  of  amusing 
and  clever  reminiscences  and  characterizations 
of  (prominent  Indian  officials.  Quotation  is 
impracticable.  We  can  only  say  that  they 
are  done  with  much  shrewdness  and  ability, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  caustic  wit  and  fear- 
lessness, slightly  tinged,  however,  with  the 
conceit  and  confidence  which  sometimes 
characterizes  Orientals  who  have  received  a 
good  English  education,  and  which  frequent- 
ly takes  the  form  of  self-complacent  dogma- 
tism. Thus,  an  educated  Syrian  once  came  to 
the  writer  of  these  lines  to  talk  over  his  re- 
ligious difiiculties  and  sceptical  tendencies 
rdative  to  Christianity.  Among  other  im- 
practicable positions,  he  cooUy  insisted  that 
his  Greek  Testament  was  a  different  one  from 
the  writer^ s.  The  story  entitled  ^  Shunkin ' 
is  a  tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  throws 
much  interesting  light  upon  its  causes  in  na- 
tive feeling.  Its  hero  is  i^ana  Sahib,  and  its 
chief  scene  Cawnpore.  The  writer  believes 
Nana  to  have  escaped  into  Nepaul,  and  he 
pourtrays — ^we  fear  only  too  truly — ^the 
naughty  bearing  and  unscrupnlous  licentious- 
ness and  violence  of  some  English  functiona- 


ries. The  affecting  episode  of  the  suicide  at 
Soorajpore,  if  not  a  literal  fact,  is,  we  fear, 
a  typioal  story.  We  have,  however,  we  trust, 
done  something  since  then  to  discourage  up- 
start haughtiness  and  to  repress  official  op- 
pression. Many  illustrations  of  the  effect  of 
English  hauteur  are  afforded  in  both  the  per- 
sonal reminiscences  and  the  story.  There  is, 
however,  a  vast  amount  of  suppressed  resent^ 
ment  and  needless  alienation  even  yet.  A 
series  of  sketches  of  Times  of  Yore — scenes 
from  the  ancient  history  of  India — beginning 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  and  showing  wide 
and  careful  historic  and  legendary  raiding, 
make  up  the  volume.  It  is  full  of  interest, 
and  in  its  get-up  is  creditable  to  the  Calcutta 
house  that  has  produced  it.  Knowledge  such 
as  the  author  has  attained  cannot  fail  to  issue 
in  large  consequences  to  India,  both  social 
and  religious. 

The  poems  evince  a  good  deal  of  poetic 
feeling.  Both  in  the  narrative  and  the  senti- 
ment the  conception  is  poetic,  and  the  topics 
are  well  chosen  for  poetic  treatment.     The 

Srincipal  poem  represents  a  council  of  the 
[indoo  gods  in  Sumeru — ^which  is  the  princi- 
pal heaven  of  the  Pur&ns — called  by  Brah- 
m&y  to  consider  the  causes  and  remedies  of 
the  cessation  of  earthly  worship.  Pavana, 
the  Mercury  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  visits 
the  earth  to  ascertain  its  causes.  *  The  poet 
describes  what  he  sees  in  Hindoo  temples, 
and  contrasts  with  them  the  worship  of  the 
Christians.  He  reports  that  Jesus  and  Chris- 
tianity have  superseded  the  old  gods,  and  the 
poem  ends  with  the  banishment  of  the  latter 
to  hell ;  the  author  being  evidently  an  ardent 
Christian.  The  defect  of  the  writer  is  in 
poetic  art.  We  do  not  so  greatly  wonder  at 
nis  lack  of  a  nice  sense  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  words,  and  especially  of  'synonyms  ; 
a  less  excusable  defect  is  that  of  rhythm. 
The  chief  poem  is  in  octosyllabic  verse  ;  but 
not  only^are  syllables  added  or  left  out  at  con- 
venience*, but  iambic  lines  are  exchanged  for 
trochaic  lines,  and  little*  respect  is  paid  to  ac- 
cent, so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
the  poem  aloud.  It  is  like  walking  on  a  bad 
road,  and  stumbling  over  a  stone  or  stepping 
into  a  hole  every  few  steps.  We  began  to 
mark  the  defective  lines  both  in  measure  and 
rhyme,  but  they  really  occur  on  every  page, 
so  that  they  are  not  accidental  slips — ^they 
indicate  a  radical  defect  of  ear.  Still  the  fact 
is  a  striking  one  that  a  Hindoo  should  have 
published  a  volume  of  poems  of  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  as  is  nere  attained.  Indian 
Ballads,  Lays  of  Ancient  Greece,  Miscellane- 
ous Poems,  a  Prize  Poem,  and  a  couple  of 
political  squibs  make  up  the  volume. 

Lights  on  the  Way:  sotne  Tales  within  a  Tale. 
By  the  late  J.  H.  Axbxandeb,  B.A.  With 
an  Explanatory  Note  by  H.  A.  Paoe,  Au- 
thor of  ^  Life  of  De  Quincey,  ^  &c.  Chatto 
and  Windus. 

This  unassuming  little  volume  contains 
much  original  and  sterling  criticism.  The 
style  is  here  and  there  uncouth,  evidencing 
the    unpractised    literary    hand ;    but   the 
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thoughts  are  frequently  very  Btrikiug,  while 
there  is  an  independence  of  tone  about  the 
whole  which  is  very  refreshing.     From  Mr. 
Pagers  Note  we  gather  that  the  book  was  *•  set 
up '  and  printed  some  years  ago,  but  that  its 
publication  never  took  place.     After  twelve 
years  the  work  was  re-submitted  to  the  pres- 
ent editor,   who  found  in  it  so  much  that 
was  suggestive,  together  with  so  many  real 
and  truthful  touches,  that  he  strongly  advised 
its  publication.     In  the  wisdom  of  this  deci- 
sion all  who  read  the  volume  will  agree.     It 
undoubtedly  does  pourtray  certain  phases  of 
thought  which  are  daily  becoming  more  com- 
mon, and  when  we  have  made  all  deductions 
from  the  various  opinions  of  Mr.  Alexander 
which  may  appear  erroneous,  much  is  still 
left  that  will  be  found  fresh,  valuable,  and 
interesting.     One  of  the  cleverest  papers  in 
the  work  is  that   entitled,   *  What   English 
Poetry  owes  to  Dante, '  in  which  Mr.  Alexan- 
der demonstrates  a  close  acquaintance  with 
other  Italian  poetry  besides  Dante^s,  as  well 
as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.     But  the  portions  of  the  volume 
to  which  readers  will  most  eagerly  turn,  will 
in  all  probability  be  those  deaung  with  great 
Englisti  writers  of  our  own  day.     And  here 
it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Alexander,  while  an 
admirer  of   Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and   George 
Eliot,  docs  not  scruple  to  enlarge  upon  the 
defects  in  these  writers  which  are  either  ig- 
nored or  touched  upongingerly  by  the  chief 
of  our  living  critics,     mth  regard  to  George 
Eliot,  Mr.  Alexander  advances  the  idea  that 
her  degeneration   of   style  (noticeable  more 
particularly  in  her  last  two  novels)  is  trace- 
able to  the  triumph  of  certain  purely  scien- 
tific, or  rather  materialistic,  dogmas.     There 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  cold,  negative   philosophy   of  '  Middle- 
march,  '  and  the  happy,  healthful  morality  of 
*  Adam  Bede. '     With  regard  to  Mr.  Carlyle, 
the  writer  says  that,  in  his  philosophy,  *  **  the 
dim  common  populations"  are  really  not  of 
much  account,  save  as  grist  to  be  ground  in 
the  great  crank  of    some    heroic  struggler. 
This  attitude  of  mind  is  utterly  alien  from« 
true   philanthropy  or   Christian  work,  how- 
ever effectively  iir,  Carlyle  may  have  here  and 
there  used  his  imaginative  pictures. '    Again  : 
*■  Each  of  Mr.  Carlyle^s  heroes  is  a  new  but 
less   noble    Orpheus,    compelling    men,    like 
stocks   and   stones,  to  hannony.'    There  is 
truth  in  these  and  other  representations  of 
Mr.  Carlyle' s   philosophy,  though  of  course 
they  do  not  exhaust  its  whole  purport  and 
value.     Respecting  Tennyson,  of  whom  albeit 
he  is  much  enamoured  in  certain  aspects,  Mr. 
Alexander  maintains  that  he  exhibits  the  Eng- 
lish poetical  wave  in  'retrogression,  and  that 
*'  it  were  indeed  difficult  to  say  how  far  Alfred 
Tennyson  has  lost  by  dwelling  in  the  Arthu- 
rian period  so  much  and  so  exclusively  as  he 
has  done.'    It  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  ref- 
erences we  have  been  able  to  make  to  this 
volume,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  specimen  of 
the    average    criticism    now    current.     The 
writer  says  some  unpopular  things,  but  he 
says  them  cleverly.     Our  readers  uiould  turn 
to  the  work  for  themselves. 


Hilda  among  the  Broken  Oods.  By  the  Author 
of  *  Olrig  Grange, '  &c.  Glasgow  :  James 
Maclehose. 

This  is  a  poem  of  remarkable  power ;  and 
if  its  finish  m  separate  parts  had  been  but 
equal  to  its  power,  it  might  have  ranked  as 
a  masterpiece  of  its  class.     The  author  has 
keen  discernment  into  the  currents  of  present- 
day  thought  and  belief  ;  he  scrutinizes  sharp- 
ly the  motives   that   play  around  dogmatic 
forms,  and  invalidate  tnemselves  through  the 
protective  air  they  assume  ;  and  he  has  the  rare 
gifts  of  psychologic  discrimination  and  of  dra- 
matic conception  and  realization.  But  his  poem 
would  have  oeen  more  efficient  if  it  had  under- 
gone thorough  pruning  and  revisal ;  the  more 
so,  that  he  has    adopted  something  of  the 
Browningesque  principle  in  the  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit the  ^  leading  facts  of  the  case '  through 
the  mental  medium  of  several  of  the  characters. 
The  intention  is  good,  but  the  execution  is 
sometimes  imperfect.     It  is  rough— occasion- 
ally it  would  appear  to  be  so  of  set  design — 
and    lacks    concentration    in    many    parts. 
Claude  Maxwell,  the  poet,  is  presented  to  us 
with   considerable   force.     He  falls  in  love 
with  and  marries  Hilda,  but  the  fuller  sympa- 
thy that  should  come  with  married  life  does 
not  come.     He  at  least  mourns  over  her  lack 
of  true  appreciation  of  his  purposes,  for,  as 
he  believes,  she  thinks  more  of  the  guineas  he 
can  gain  by  his  poems  than  of   the  poems 
themselves  ;  while  she,  feeling  the  lack  of  full 
sympathy,  is  ready  to  yield  herself  too  read- 
ily to  outside  infiuences — Revivalism,  High 
Churchism,  &c.     But  what  does  most  at  first 
to  widen  the  breach  is  the  visit  paid  to  them 
by  a  former  school-fellow  of  Hilda,  Winifred 
Bertram,    a   schemer   and   materialist.     Her 
confession,  or  self -portraiture,  contains  some- 
of  the  most  original  writing  in  the  book. 
She  delights  to  sow  discord,  and  to  '  sound 
the  stops '  of  both  husband  and  wife.    When 
she  is  got  rid  of,  certainly  not  too  soon,  Hilda 
is  attracted  by  a  revivalist  to  whom  Claude 
cannot  be  brought  to  show  any  favour,  and 
owing  to  Claude's  lack  of  hospitality  he  is 
killea  by  lightning.     This  .prepares  the  way 
for  Hilda  to  throw  herself  among  the  High 
Church  'Workers,  and  because  of  the  lack  of 
home  sympathy,  and  consequent  unhappiness, 
she  secretly  prepares  and  goes  away  as  one  of 
a  sisterhood  to  the  East,  with  the  hope  that 
absence  may  bring  a  better  understanding. 
But  she  never  does  return,  dying  out  there  at 
her  post  of  ministration.     The  poem  contains 
much  fine  thought,  and  shows  throughout  the 
deepest  penetration  into  present-day  tenden- 
cies in  belief  or^no  belief.     Some  very  beauti- 
ful and  spirited  lyrics  relieve  the  narratives  ; 
and  it  may  claim,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  to 
rank  as  a  most  original  production  of  genius. 

PocTM  and  Ballads.  (Second  Series.)  By 
Alobrkon  C.  Swikbubne.  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

This  series  of  *  Poems  and  Ballads '  has  little 
in  common  with  the  former  one.  It  is  more 
varied,  and  at  the  same  time  more  sedate,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase.    If  the  some- 
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what  perverse,  though  brilliantly  executed, 
translations  from  Villon — some  lines  of  which 
cannot  be  presented  eeen  hy  Mr,  Swinburne  in 
their  integrity — had  been  kept  back,  there 
would  have  been  little  for  the  most  exacting 
to  find  fault  with.  And  the  presence  of  these 
poems  here  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  that 
they  jar  with  the  prevailing  tone.  Passing 
over  the  first  piece — a  somewhat  overstrainea 
echo  of  departing  paganism  in  a  line  which 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  certainly  already  surpassed 
— we  come  on  *  In  the  Bay,'  a  most  masterly 
piece  of  rhythm,  in  which  the  poet  apostro- 
phises  the  spirit  of  Marlowe.  The  most  notable 
poems  after  that  are  certainly  not  the  tours  de 
force  of  ingenuity  in  Sestinas,  Ballades,  and  so 
on — for  some  of  these  bear  very  evident  traces 
of  effort,  and  notably  the  *  Ballade  of  Dream- 
land,' which,  for  Mr.  8winbume,isvery  imper 
feet  in  rhymes — ^but  rather  the  poems  devoted 
to  the  painting  of  nature,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  phases  of  thought  associated  with  her 
commoner  aspects.  This  portion  of  the  volume 
certainly  deserves  to  be  received  with  the  ut- 
most appreciation,  for  it  is  precisely  in  this 
direction  that  the  muse  of  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
often  seemed  to  us  to  be  so  markedly  defi- 
cient. *  A  Forsaken  Garden '  is  in  this  respect 
fine ;  and  the  first  and  the  concluding  sections 
of  the  *  Four  Songs  of  Four  Seasons '  strike  us 
as  being  very  remarkable  in  the  power  with 
which  the  poet  has  indicated  by  the  subtlety  of 
his  refiections  the  special  sight  or  sound  of  na- 
ture with  which  he  is  concerned.  These  poems 
alone  ought  to  do  something  to  win  favour  for 
Mr.  Swinburne  from,  a  portion  of  the  public 
who  have  hitherto  eschewed  his  books.  Thev 
are  well  fitted  to  afford  a  genuine  pleasure  and 
stimulus  of  the  purest  kind.  A  considerable 
space  in  the  volume  is  filled  up  with  poems  of  a 
more  personal  character — memorial  verses  to 
lli^ophile  Gautier  and  to  Baudelaire,  and  also 
to  our  own  Barry  Cornwall — which  latter 
piece  is,  to  our  thinking,  marked  by  peculiar 
elevation  and  tender  dignity.  When  we  have 
said  that  we  have  here  some  sonnets  to  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  and  the  *  Sonnets  to  the  White  Czar ' 
— ^which  were  originally  publbhed,  we  think, 
in  the  *  Fortni^tly  Review ' — one  or  two 
songs  which  afilliated  themselves  to  the  ^  Ro- 
coco '  of  the  former  series,  and  sobie  very 
dexterously  executed  pieces  in  French,  we 
think  we  have,  in  a  general  way,  faithfully 
indicated  the  contents  of  the  volume,  though 
no  epitome  could  fully  indicate  the  wealth  of 
music  and  rhythm,  the  charm  of  fancy  and 
sentiment,  and  sometimes  the  force  of  imagi- 
native realism,  which,  in  spite  of  certain  man- 
nerisms of  Mr.  Swinburne,  combine  to  set 
this  volume  on  a  higher  plane  than  any  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  former  works  have  obtained. 

A  Toten  Oarhnd,  By  H.  8.  Leigh,  Author 
of  *  Carols  of  Cockayne.'  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

Mr.  Leigh  knows  his  own  mStier,  and  keeps 
to  it.  He  has  a  facile  fancy  and  a  great  flow 
of  nimble  rhymes.  His  topics  are  essentially 
those  of  the  writer  of  wrt  de  toeiete,  Ue  has 
not  the  light  airy  grace  of  Dobeon,  nor  the 


power  of  mingled  raillery  and  earnestness  that 
marks  F.  Locker,  but  generally  treats  his 
slightly  artificial  subjects  with  no  little  art. 
In  the  present  volume,  we  think,  there  are  a 
few  pieces  which  it  would  have  been  better 
had  he  omitted  ;  such,  for  example,  as  *  Con- 
fusion '  and  *■  Hammersmith, '  for  in  these  the 
daintiness  essential  to  such  compositions  is 
we  think  lacking.  Very  different  are  such 
pieces  as  *  If, '  which  with  its  undertone  of 
grave  suggestion  comes  very  close  on  the 
borders  of  true  poetry.  We  must  afford  the 
space  to  extract  this. 

IF! 

(AN  ALMOST  PATRIOTIC  SONG.) 

If  skies  were  bluer, 

And  fogs  were  fewer. 
And  fewer  the  storms  on  land  and  sea  ; 

Were  shiny  summers 

Perpetual  comers— 
What  a  Utopia  this  would  be  ! 

If  Life  were  longer, 

And  Faith  were  stronger, 
If  Pleasure  would  bide,  if  Care  would  flee  ; 

If  each  were  brother 

To  all  the  other— 
What  an  Arcadia  this  would  be ! 

Were  Greed  abolish 'd. 

And  Gain  demolished. 
Were  Slavery  chain 'd,  and  Freedom  free  ; 

If  all  earth's  troubles 

Collapsed  like  Inibbles — 
What  an  JSlysium  this  would  be  1 

Sdeetionsfrom  the  Boem*  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  addition  to  the  *  Golden  Treasury  Se- 
ries '  is  a  most  dainty  Ixioklet.  The  interior 
furnishing  coincides  with  the  exterior.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  represented  in  all  the  sections  into 
which  he  divided  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
poems,  and  certainly  he  hils  not  erred  by  im- 
porting too  much  of  the  personal  element. 
We  miss  the  ^  Stanzas  to  Eaward  Quillivan,* 
and  some  other  short  poems  we  should  have 
been  glad  ta  have  found  ;  but  we  must  allow 
an  author  the  prerogative  of  absolute  choice 
here.  We  are  fain  to  believe  that  not  a  few 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  old  admirers  will  be  glad  to 
have  this  choice  little  volume,  and  that  it  will 
find  him  a  goodly  number  of  new  friends,  who 
need  not  £ead  that  here  their  religious  feel- 
ings will  be  offended. 

A  Cluster  of  Honeysuckle.  By  Mart  A.  Robix- 

soK.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

There  is  much  sweetness,  quaint  graceful 
fancy,  and  rhythmiq  skill  in  some  of  theie 
poems  ;  but  also  a  tendency  to  mystical  alle- 
gory, and  the  vice  of  personifying  abstradiopa, 
and  drawing  out  loxkf  apostrophes.  Mitt 
Robinson  \m  poetic  gifts,  but  sne  has  just 
now  too  great  a  tendency  after  certain  niod- 
els.  When  she  has  freed  herself  from  their 
influence,  and  done  full  justice  to  the  dear, 
quaint,  resonant  notes  which  we  are  glad  to 
recognize  as  distinctively  her  own,  then  we 
shall  have  to  find  a  higher  rank  for  her  than 
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for  many  of  the  female  singers  whose  work 
we  have  of  late  had  to  consider. 

Goethe^ 8  Poems.     Translated  in  the  Original 
Metres.     By  Paul  Dyrsen.  Asher  and  Co. 

The  very  thing  which  so  attracts  poetic 
minds  to  Goethe's  lyrics  ought  to  act  as  a 
strong  warning  against  the  attempt  to  trans- 
late them.  They  are  not  only  *  compact  of 
music,'  but  they  are  distinctively  *  poems  of 
real  occasions  ;  ^  and  thus  in  a  certain  select 
sense  words  stand  for  truth,  in  them — ^truths 
of  feeling,  which  had  their  roots  in  actual  re- 
ality. The  importation  of  any  looseness  of 
phrase  to  accommodate  metre  or  rhyme  is  thus 
particularly  fatal,  and  may  easily  reduce  the 
finest  turn  to  mere  prose  if  not  to  bombast. 
Even  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  in  some  of  the  songs 
in  *  Faust '  has  much  to  do  to  keep  up  to  a  cer- 
tain level,  and  one  turn  in  the  third  verse  of 
the  *  Song  of  the  Flower'  Girls '  in  the  second 
*  Faust '  we  regard  as  decidedly  falling  below 
it.  Mr.  Dyrsen  is  guilty  of  the  offences  of  fa- 
cility and  prosaic  slipshod  ;  and  this  not  once 
or  twice,  but  often.  He  claims  to  have  been 
faithful  to  Goethe's  metres,  and  no  .doubt  his 
intention  is  good  and  he  has  laboured  hard, 
but  scarcely  ever,  we  think,  was  there  a  more 
portentous  failure.  There  is  hardly  one  of 
the  translations  in  which  we  do  not  meet  with 
inversion  or  paraphrase  ;  the  delicate  point  or 
image  lost  in  the  endeavour  to  emphasize  some 
wholly  indifferent  element  at  which  Goethe 
merely  hinted,  or  else  a  complete  perversion 
of  his  meaning,  as  when  we  are  told  in  the 
exquisite  lyric  of  *  The  Fisher '  that  the 
fisher's  *  head  was  cool  and  clear,'  the  latter 
word  being  used  solely  to  rhyme  with  *  ear.' 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ungrateful  things  to  ^o 
into  details  in  criticizing  a  book  like  this. 
Enough,  if  we  say  that  Mr.  Dyrsen's  effort 
seems  a  wholly  futile  one  after  the  work  of 
Theodore  Martin,  which,  though  not  perfect, 
is  by  comparison  a  work  of  genius  in  transla- 
tion, to  which  even  yet  readers  may  well  be 
recommended. 

Poems    and    Transcripts.     By    Eugenb    Lse 
Hamilton.     Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Without  being  able  to  claim  for  Mr.  Lee 
Hamilton  great  depth  of  originality,  it  must 
be  said  that  he  is  always  attractive  and  ele- 
gant. He  has  a  quiet  sense  for  the  music  of 
words,  and  occasionally  gets  a  fine  effect. 
The  lyrics  are  what  lyrics  too  often  are  not, 
condensed,  graceful,  and  suggestive.  Some 
of  the  descnptive  passages  in  the  elegies  are 
very  fine,  though  here  we  have  passages  that 
are  somewhat  diffuse.  His  translations  from 
Goethe  and  other  poets  are  very  faithful  and 
finished,  and  now  and  then  happy.  Mr.  Lee 
Hamilton's  passionate  love  of  Greek  art  shines 
through  his  poetry  ;  and  though  we  cannot 
say  that  his  classic  tastes  have  been  quite  jus- 
tified in  urging  him  to  so  serious  experiments 
with  the  hexameter,  yet  the  volume  deserves 
to  be  recommended,  as  rising  far  above  the 
crowd  of  ordinary  volumes  of  verse. 

Bums  in  Drama,  together  with  Saved  Leaves. 
Edited  by  James  Hutcheson  Stirling. 
Edmonston  and  Co. 

-    VOL.  LXVIII.  B — 19 


Mr.  Stirling  is  already  widely  known  in 
connection  with  'The  Secret  of  Hegel,*  and 
as  a  vigorous  writer  in  the  field  of  philosophy. 
He  has  here  tried  a  totally  new  experiment, 
and  one  upon  which  opinions  will  differ  al- 
most as  widely  as  they  do  upon  the  author's 
treatment  of  philosophical  questions.  Still, 
all  readers  must  confess  to  the  real  power 
which  shines  through  some  portions  of  the 
present  work.  Mr.  Stirling  takes  up  the  great 
Scotch  poet,  and  unfolds  to  us  the  various 
phases  of  his  character  through  the  medium 
of  a  play.  The  first  act  of  the  drama  is  er- 
titled  *  Awaking  Youth,'  and  here  we  have  a 
picture  of  Burns  in  the  strength  and  elasticity 
of  youth.  Next  comes  *  Opening  Manhood, ' 
where  the  poet  has  attained  the  reach  of  his 
extraordinary  powers,  and  where  he  is  also 
exhibited  in  the  full  flow  and  enjoyment  of 
those  animal  spirits  which  in  their  riotous  ex- 
ercise proved  so  ruinous  to  him.  '  Life, 
Love,  and  Horror  of  Eclipse, '  is  the  title  of 
the  third  act,  and  the  nature  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed  may  be  readily  con- 
jectured. Then  we  have  *  Edinburgh  and 
After — ^the  Blaze  and  Ashes  ;'  and  finally  the 
fifth  act,  'Dumfries  and  the  End.'  There  is 
something  suggestively  dramatic  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Burns,  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at 
its  striking  a  countryman  of  his  so  profoundly 
as  to  lead  to  the  production  of  a  work  like 
the  present.  It  is,  however,  not  so  much  a 
drama  as  a  series  of  pictures — or  phases  of 
character — powerfully  and  graphically  paint- 
ed. Some  of  the  shorter  pieces  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  may  be  more  popular  with  south- 
em  readers,  but  in  all  there  are  traces  of  con- 
siderable power.  Mr.  Stirling  writes  vigor- 
ously and  well,  and  sometimes  attains  a  very 
high  standard  of  poetical  expression. 


Dr.  OliverWendeU  Holmes  and  his  Works.  A 
Brief  Biography  and  Critical  Review.  By 
James  Ball.  (Elliot  Stock.)  Mr.  Ball  con- 
structs his  pleasant  little  book  chiefly  by  copi- 
ous extracts  from  Dr.  Holmes's  works.  Tne 
biographical  chapters  are  made  up  of  passages 
of  autobiographical  reference,  principally 
from  the  '  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table  ; ' 
and  the  other  chapters,  devoted  to  the  au- 
thor's Poetry,  Novels,  Breakfast-table  Series^. 
&c.,  chiefly  consist  of  extracts  linked  together 
by  a  few  sentences  of  comment  rather  than  of 
criticism.  Indeed,  analysis  is  not  Mr.  Ball'o 
strong  point.  His  book  is  a  book  of  worship 
rather  than  of  criticism,  but  it  is  not  the  less 

pleasant  for  that. An  Attempt  to  Determine 

the  Chronological  Order  of  Shakespeare"* s  Plays.. 
The  Hamer  Essay,  1877.  By  the  Rev.  Henky 
Paine  Stokes,  D.D.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Stokes  has  collected  all  the  aHusions  and 
even  fancied  allusions  to  each  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  in  contemporary  literature  and 
records,  and  approximately  he  must  be  held 
to  have  determined  the  production  of  each 
with  accuracy,  at  any  rate  within  very  narrow 
limits.  The  evidence  is  made  up  of  innumer- 
able and  minute  incidents.     He  has  laid  all 
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studenta  of  Shakespeare  under  great  obliga- 
tions.  Chronological  Guide  to  Engluk  Liters 

at  are.  By  E.  Nicholson.  (Remington  and 
Co.)  A  useful  little  handbook,  consisting, 
first  of  a  chronological  list  of  authors  and 
their  principal  books ;  and  next,  of  notes 
characterizing  the  different  periods  and  the 

chief  writers  of  English   literature. The 

Christian  World,  Family  Circle  Edition. 
Volume  I.  January  to  July,  1878.  (James 
Nisbet  and  Co.)  Messrs.  Clarke  have  devised 
a  new  weekly,  uniform  with  the  '  Christian 
World '  newspaper,  and  published  at  a  penny, 
for  which  are  given  twelve  pages  of  original 
tales,  literary  paragraphs,  facetis  and  puz- 
zles, articles  on  household  matters,  religious 
addresses  and  extracts,  and  a  column  for  the 
little  ones,  with  occasional  notices  of  new 
books.  A  good  conception  is  ably  carried 
out,  and  another  miscellany  of  good  and  at- 
tractive reading  provided. 


KOYELS  OF  THE  QUABTER. 

The  N(tM.  A  Story  of  Parisian  Life  and 
Manners.  By  Alphonse  Daudbt.  Transla- 
ted by  E.  CiiAYEquiK.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  *'  The  Nabob  '  is  more  of  a  picture  than 
a  story — a  crowded  diversified  picture,  like 
Frith^s  Railway  Station,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  crowd  into  the  canvas  as  many  contempo- 
rary and  characteristic  portraits  as  possible. 
The  date  is  1864,  and  the  representation  is  of 
Parisian  life  in  its  court  ana  fashionable  cir- 
cles in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Second  Empire. 
Not  even  Victor  Hugo  himself  produces  a  more 
terrible  impression  of  the  venality,  hollow- 
ness,  and  corruption  of  that  saturnalia  of  po- 
litical crime,  commercial  fraud,  and  social  im- 
morality. The  principal  characters  are  said 
to  be  portraits,  which  persons  familiar  with 
French  society  have  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing. Keys  to  them  have  been  published  in  the 
newspapers,  although,  of  course,  they  were 
only  guesses,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nabob 
himself,  whom  the  author  acknowledges  to 
be  a  portrait  from  life,  and  the  Due  de  Mora, 
admitted  to  be  the  President  of  the  Corpe 
Legidatif,  Some  of  the  supposed  originals 
were  unwise  enough  to  publish  indignant 
f)rotest8.  The  great  ability  of  the  novel,  its 
literary  beauty,  ample  knowledge,  and  caustic 
satire,  made  a  great  sensation  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance ;  and  M.  Daudet,  who  had  been  at 
one  time  attache  au  cabinet  to  the  duke,  tells 
us  he  has  attempted  to  paint  him  in  the  double 
character  of  luchelieu-Brummell,  which  he 
affected.  The  characters  are  so  crowded,  and 
the  story  is  so  subordinate  to  them,  that  noth- 
ing like  summary  or  analysis  is  possible.  M. 
Daudet  places  his  characters  on  the  stage  by 
a  rapid  description  of  the  fashionable  patients 
of  Dr.*  Jenkins,  an  Irish  medical  man,  who 
has  invented  an  almost  magical  pearl  globule. 


which  gives  him  the  reputation  of  a  medical 
Cagliostro.  The  Nabob  is  a  man  af  very  low 
origin  who  has  amassed  almost  fabulous 
wealth,  and  who  by  a  profuse  use  of  his 
money  is  seeking  admission  to  Parisian  socie- 
ty. On  the  whole  he  carries  our  sympathies 
with  him,  his  social  weaknesses  notwithstand- 
ing. There  is  a  bluff  honesty  about  him,  and 
an  absence  of  false  shame.     He  is  true  to  his 

Srovincial  peasant  mother,  whose  character  is 
rawn  with  admirable  truth  and  skill ;  and 
his  honest  affection  for  her  and  pride  in  her 
redeem  his  character.  The  swarms  of  needy 
parasites  of  all  classes  are  caustically  de- 
scribed, his  endeavours  to  gain  position  as  a 
Deputy,  and  the  calculating  venality  of  even 
men  of  the  highest  rank.  He  is,  in  short,  a 
kind  of  Elng  Hudson,  and  is  baulked  only  by 
the  bitter  hatred  and  rivalry  of  a  banker  al- 
most as  rich  as  himself,  whose  wife  had  been 
a  slave  of  the  harem  in  Timis,  known  as  such 
to  the  wife  of  the  Nabob,  and  scorned  by 
her.  There  is,  however,  genius  in  the  acci- 
dental meeting  of  the  two  rivals,  and  the  kin- 
dling of  old  remembrances  and  feelings  at  the 
duke's  funeral.  Literary,  artistic,  social,  and 
political  life  all  have  their  representatives. 
The  description  of  Parisian  luxury  rivals  the 
efforts  in  that  line  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Not 
the  least  important  are  the  scenes  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  and  the  diary  of  the  loquacious 
porter,  Passajon,  as  revealing  what  servants 
thought  of  their  masters  and  how  they  plun- 
dered them ;  while  the  delineation  of  Dc 
Q^ry,  simple  and  honourable,  of  M.  Joyeuse 
and  his  family,  and  of  Marsanne,  the  dramat- 
ic author,  afford  a  grateful  and  necessary  re- 
lief to  an  otherwise  too  lurid  picture.  The 
story  is  exceedingly  clever,  worthy  both  in  its 
literary  beauty  and  its  epigrammatic  satire  of 
Victor  Hugo  himself.  Literature  in  almost 
every  form  is  taking  a  terrible  revenge  upon 

the     Second    Empire. Homo    Sum,      By 

George  Eberb.  From  the  German,  by  Cla- 
ra Bell.  Two  Vols.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  Herr  Ebers'  special  studies  in  ancient 
Oriental  life  give  to  his  stories  a  singular  and 
unique  interest.  They  create  an  atmosphere 
and  realize  modes  and  sentiments  of  life  which 
artistically  and  historically  give  us  truer  im- 

Sressions  of  an  era  than  pure  history  could 
o.  His  new  story  is  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  Christian  century,  and  is  laid  in  the 
Wady  Feiran  and  the  old  ecclesiastical  city 
of  Paran,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Serbal.  The 
valley  is  the  Bedouin  oasis,  and  charms  the 
traveller  with  its  palm-trees  and  running 
streams.  In  the  centre  stands  the  hill,  now 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  a  church,  upon 
which  Moses  is  said  to  have  prayed  during  the 
battle  with  Amalek  ;  and  the  moimtain  sides 
around  are  honevcombed  with  the  caves  of 
Christian  anchorites.  •  The  story  is  purely  an 
ideal  one,  intended  to  exhibit  the  twofold 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  heathenism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ascetic  and  civic  Chris- 
tianity on  the  other.  This  is  well  brought 
out  by  t^ipical  and  well-conceived  characters 
and  incidents  woven  into  a  story,  in  which 
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manners  and  customs  and  interests,  pagan  and 
Christian,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military, 
domestic,  and  of  course  amatory,  are  very 
skilfully  employed.  The  story  is  not  equal  to 
Uarda,  but  it  is  a  very  striking  one,  true  and 
typical,  and  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Herr 
Ebers,  as  behoves  a  good  German,  accepts  the 
untenable  speculation  of  Lepsius,  that  Serbal 
was  the  mount  of  the  lawgiving. — '■ — Scotch 
Firs.  By  Sarah  Tytler,  author  of  *  Oito- 
yenne  Jacqueline,'  &c.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  These  two  volumes  contain  two  stories 
of  very  unequal  length,  bui  they  are  well 
matched,  in  so  far  as  they  may  not  inaptly  or 
untruthfully  be  described  as  ^  harmonies  in 
grays. '  Miss  Tytler  has  on  former  occasions 
shown  her  great  power  of  presenting,  as  it 
were,  whole  orders  of  remote  and  secluded 
yet  healthy  experiences  in  miniature  ;  and  in 
that  line  she  has,  as  we  think,  excelled  herself 
in  ^  Scotch  Firs. '  The-  first  story  introduces  us 
to  the  Scotch  University  town  of  St.  Ninians 
(which  it  is  by  no  means  very  difficult  to 
identify),  with  its  society  of  professors,  full 
of  bitter  grudges  and  jealousies,  and  unable 
to  forget  former  differences  as  they  pursue 
new  ones  in  the  Renatus.  The  interest  cen- 
tres in  the  Principal,  whose  secret,  which  is 
connected  with  a  certain  *  Miss  Marget, '  he 
finds  it  hard  to  keep ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  Miss  Tytler  manages  to  infuse  the  in- 
terest of  incident  and  surprise,  without  dis- 
turbing the  tone  of  the  story,  is  indeed  most 
skilful.  The  little  glimpses  we  have  of  *  Miss 
Marget*s  ^  erewhile  protector,  from  his  seclud- 
ed farm,  with  all  the  pawky  forecast  and  re- 
ligious profession  of  the  class,  are  exquisite. 
— The  second  story,  *  The  Rev.  Mr.  Camer- 
on's Visit  to  London,  *  we  remember  to  have 
read  in  the  *  Comhill  Magazine,  *  admiring  the 
quiet  and  wholly  natural  way  in  which, 
through  the  most  unexpected  concatenation 
of  causes,  the  douce  old  Dissenting  Minister  is 
led  to  change  his  ideas  about  the  theatre  and 
players,  no  less  than  the  severe  self -respect  and 
honesty  which  prompted  him  at  once  to  re- 
turn home  to  confess  his  changed  views  to  his 
people.  Only  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  certain  classes  of  Scottish  people, 
and  a  very  practised  hand  in  this  very  ^fficult 
style  of  work,  could  have  enabled  Miss  Tytler 
to  carry  her  points  with  success  ;  and  we  re- 
gard  it  as  a  happy  omen  that  such  healthy  and 
beautiful  studies  as  these  meet  with  such  ac- 
ceptance as  to  justify  Miss  Tytler  in  persever- 
ing with  them. The  Lord  Hermitage.     A 

Novel.  By  James  Grant,  author  of  'The 
Romance  of  War, '  &c.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
This  is  a  story  which  combines  something  of 
old-fashioned  incident  and  adventure  with 
modem  complications  of  marriage-laws  and 
mystery.  Julian  Melville  is  a  very  fair  hero, 
and  apparently  a  good  deal  of  pains  has  been 
spent  on  him.  He  and  a  brother  Gerard  are 
the  twin  children  of  what  is  thought  by  those 
most  concerned  to  have  been  an  irregular 
marriage.  Lord  Hermitage  having  repaid 
Gladys  Melville  for  faithfully  nursing  him  from 
the  effects  of  an  accident  in  the  hunting  field 
by  eloping  with  her,  and  then  deserting  her  at 


Wiesbaden.  A  regular  stock  character — 
Grippy,  the  Scotch  attorney  who  possesses 
proofs  of  the  legality  of  the  marriage,  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  plot — as  well  as  a 
certain  Salome,  who  never  comes  before  us 
with  sufficient  clearness.  Mr.  Grant  shows 
some  skill  in  leading  up  to  his  main  points, 
and  certainly  he  manages  to  make  a  good 
thing  of  the  secret,  in  the  way  of  developing 
the  early  character  of  the  brothers.  The  two 
sons,  who  have  been  well  brought  up  by  their 
mother^s  father,  at  length  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  parentage.  Love  affairs  come 
in  to  complicate  matters,  and  both  go  out  into 
the  world,  Gerard  to  be  made  the  means  of 
recovering  complete  proof  of  his  mother's 
honour  and  of  their  rights,  to  the  final  dis- 
comfiture of  the  earl  and  his  young  countess. 
Such  melodramatic  passages  as  that  of 
Grippy,  with  his  cashbox,  in  the  bloodthirsty 
gipsies'  hut,  are  in  a  certain  way  powerful. 
The  latter  part  is  concerned  with  the  Crimean 
War,  in  which  Julian  is  engaged  ;  and  this  is 
very  well  done.  On  the  whole  the  story  is 
well  worth  reading,  and,  in  spite  of  its  fre- 
quently  too  mechanical  character,  is  interest- 
ing. Anything  subtle,  or  far  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary beat,  is  hatdly  to  be  hoped  for  from  Mr. 
James  Grant. MoUy  Baton.  By  the  au- 
thor of  '  Phyllis. »  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
The  first  work  by  this  writer  was  of  that  class 
which  beget  in  the  reader  very  considerable 
expectations  for  the  future.  Though  just  a 
little  touched  by  the  faults  of  the  coarse,  sen- 
sational school,  *  Phyllis '  was  not  an  alto- 
gether objectionable  novel.  Its  one  or  two 
vulgar  passages  were  excrescences  upon  a 
substantially  good  work  :  the  novel  was  not 
permeated  with  vulgarity,  while  there  was  so 
much  that  was  fresh  and  original  in  the  de- 
lineation of  the  heroine,  as  to  make  us  look 
forward  to  the  author's  next  appearance  with 
more  than  average  curiosity.  If  we  say  that 
we  have  been  to  some  extent  disappointed  in 
'  Molly  Bawn, '  it  is  not  because  the  story  is 
lacking  in  many  charming,  and  some  very 
effective,  passages  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  au* 
thor  has  not  made  the  advance  which  might 
have  reasonably  been  expected.  It  may  be* 
that  this  second  appearance  has  been  made 
somewhat  too  early  after  the  first,  for  novels 
intended  to  live  cannot  be  produced  rapidly. 
It  is  because  we  recognize  in  *  Phyllis '  a 
power — ^undisciplined  and  untrained — of  pro- 
ducing sterling  work,  that  we  confess  to  feel- 
ings of  mingled  pleasure  and  disappointment 
over  the  present  novel — ^pleasure  for  the  many 
natural  touches  in  the  development  of  the  he-' 
roine,  disappointment  at  the  want  of  progress 
as  regards  construction  of  story,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  strike  the  deeper  chords  of  thought. 
Yet  we  must  extend  praise  where  it  is  due. 
Molly  Bawn  is  a  lovable  heroine — a  frank, 
honest,  beautiful  Irish  girl,  who  enlists  our 
sympathies  from  the  outset.  We  are  not 
surprised  when  the  hero,  Mr.  Tedcastle  George 
Luttrell,  falls  hopelessly  in  love  with  her ; 
the  wonder  would  be  how  he  could  resist 
doing  so.  The  earlier  part  of  the  story  is  full 
of  pastoral  scenes,  described  with  much  f resh<* 
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ness  and  humour  :  by  most  readers  tliese  will 
be  enjoyed  more  than  what  follows.  As  if 
conscious  that  excitement  of  some  kind  will 
be  expected  of  her,  the  author  afterwards 
mokes  her  heroine  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
plots  and  of  jealous  machinations,  through  all 
of  which,  however,  she  is  safely  borne.  She 
comes  into  an  immense  fortune  through  the 
death  of  an  irascible  old  gprandfather,  who 
during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  her  life 
treated  her  as  an  outcast ;  and  she  also  be- 
comes the  bride  of  Luttrell,  after  many  of 
those  lovers*  quarrels  which  the  dramatist  has 
so  graphically  described.  There  are  several 
other  characters  in  this  story  besides  Molly 
herself,  which  are  admirably,  even  vigorously, 
drawn.  Certainly  any  reader  who  takes  up 
the  novel  may  depend  upon  finding  his  inter- 
est enlisted,  even  down  to  the  dosmg  scenes. 

Happy  with  Either.     By  A.  L.  O.  £.     Two 

Vols.  (Remington  and  Co.)  Miss  Tucker  is 
not  so  successful  in  imre  fiction  as  she  is  in 
religious  pf^rable,  and  in  stories  with  a  pur- 
pose. Her  story  turns  upon  the  love-making 
of  a  rascally  Scotch  factor  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  the  sister  of  the  laird — his  pre- 
sumed heiress — and  with  his  niece,  the  daugh- 
ter of  another  disowned  sister,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  well-to-do  grocer,  and  who  resides  at 
the  factor's  native  village  in  the  Highlands. 
A  certain  awkwardness  or  stiffness,  which  we 
should  scarcely  have  expected  in  so  practised 
a  writer,  characterizes  the  telling.  The  story 
itself  is  simple  and  perhaps  natural  enough. 

Gentle  and  Simple,    By  Maao aret  Aoinca 

Paul.  Two  Vols.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
A  pleasant  and  well-written  story  of  mixed 
social  life,  the  effect  of  misalliances  on  the 
one  side  and  of  acquired  wealth  on  the  other, 
and  involving  complications  far  too  great  to 
be  indicated  here.  Millicent,  the  poor  orphan, 
is  finely  drawn  in  her  beauty,  refinement,  and 
nobility  ;  and  Celia  commends  herself  by  her 
superiority  to  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
coarseness  of  her  father  and  mother.  She  de- 
serves the  happiness  which  from  her  foolish 
marriage  she  had  no  right  to  expect.  The  story 
is  well  carried  through  Millicent^s  multiplying 
troubles  and  Oliver  Conway's  somewhat  oifR." 
cult  management  of  his  affections.  However, 
it  all  comes  right  at  last.     Novel  readers  will 

lay  down  the  story  with  satisfaction. Boy^ 

denhurst.  By  HEflTBR  Hops.  (Remington 
and  Co.)  We  cannot  congratulate  Miss  Hope 
on  any  very  great  success  in  what  we  pre- 
sume is  a  first  novel.  It  chronicles  a  vast 
amount  of  very  small  beer,  and  arranges  the 
incidents  of  the  story,  which  are  mostly 
*  stage  properties,'  with  a  large  number  of 
marvellous  coincidences,  in  a  crude  and  arti- 
ficial way.  But  probably  practice  will  give 
her  both  substance  and  natural  development. 
A  novel  is  a  work  not  of  mechanical  structure 
and  aimless  small  talk.  Its  incidents  should 
be  skilfully  arranged,  so  as  all  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  story ;  and  its  dia- 
logue should  be  restricted  to  the  exhibitions 
of  character.  Here  we  have  pages  of  aimless 
chitchat,  which  illustrates  notliing  and  con- 
tributes nothing.     If  Miss  Hope  will  aim  at 


more  concentration  and  higher  meanings,  she 

will  do  much  better  than  this. Guilty  or 

Not  Guilty.  A  Tale.  By  Major-€kneral  W. 
G.  Hamley.  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons.) 
In  a  clever  little  story  General  Hamley  illus- 
trates the  illusiveness  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. Roberts  has  lost  his  character,  and 
morally  deserves  his  fate  ;  but  this  does  not 
make  it  the  more  satisfactory  that  he  b  hanged 
for  a  murder  which  he  did  not  commit,  and 
which  was  really  only  accidental  homicide 
committed  by  another  person.  All  the  pre- 
sumptions are  against  Roberts,  and  the  jury 
do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  him.  The  story 
is  not  very  skilfully  put  together,  but  it  great- 
ly interests  us. Verney   Court.    An   Irish 

Novel.  By  M.  Nethsrcott.  Two  Vols. 
(Remingrton  and  Co.)  It  would  be  desirable 
for  this  liuthor  to  know  that  a  mere  accumu- 
lation of  horrors  is  not  tragedy,  and  that  sen- 
sational episodes  are  not  impressive  if  they  are 
enacted  in  the  persons  of  entirely  uninterest- 
ing characters.  There  is  no  probability  in  the 
story  of  *  Verney  Court, '  and  the  utter  lack 
of  artistic  arrangement,  nay,  the  clumsy  de- 
vices for  effecting  stupid  results,  give  a  pecu- 
liarly trashy  quality  to  the  work  of  an  author 
who  is  not  without  some  fertility  of  resource. 
We  ought  to  say  that  the  only  Irish  element 
in  the  novel  is  a  little  exceedingly  coarse 
brogue  and  a  ruined  mansion  on  the  Con- 
nemara  coast,  which  is  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  Atlantic  rollers,  and  of  wliich  we  certain- 
ly hear  quantum  euff, Bonnie  Ledey.     By 

Mrs.  Herbert  Mabtin.  (Grifilth  and  Far- 
ran.)  Bonnie  Lesley  is  the  younger  of  two 
orphan  girls,  who  when  their  fJatner,  a  poor 
Irish  clergyman,  died,  had  to  seek  a  liveli- 
hood. They  are  drawn  of  very  different 
types,  but  in  skilful  and  perfect  harmony. 
They  become  respectively  companions  to  two 
strong-minded  and  wealthy  ladies,  the  one  a 
widow,  the  other  with  a  husbiuid  and  family. 
Margaret  is  provided  for  from  the  first,  for 
she  waits  only  until  her  lover,  a  curate,  can 
afford  to  keep  house.  The  chief  interest  centres 
in  Lesley's  residence  with  Lady  Thomley  ;  al- 
though the  two  ladies  themselves  are  imag- 
ined and  delineated  with  no  ordinary  power. 
What  Lesley  saw  and  did  in  Lady  Thomley** 
family  must  be  gathered  from  the  story  itself. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  have  read  a  better  con- 
ceived or  bettec  written  novelette.  Mrs.  Martin 
has  a  firm  delicate  hand.  Her  characters  are 
admirably  delineated.  Lesley  is  a  charming 
study.  Her  enga^pement  as  Fielding's  secre- 
tary is  perhaps  a  little  improbable,  but  every- 
thing else  is  conceived  and  developed  with 

great  skill. The  Priem.    By  M.  L.  Wbat»- 

LY  and  Two  Members  of  her  Family.  JSdit- 
ed,  with  a  Preface,  by  £.  Jabb  Wbatelt. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.)  Three  talea,  the 
connecting  link  of  which  is  the  common  re» 
ligious  feeling  that  characterizes  them.  The 
fint  and  longest  is  a  tale  of  Egyptian  life. 
Two  young  Egyptians  learning  engineering 
in  England  persuade  two  English  girls  to 
marry  them.  The  tale  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  misery  of  such  ill-assorted  marriages,  in 
which  both  social  and  religious  differences 
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are  radical.  The  girls  differ  in  character. 
One  is  pious,  and  bears  her  troubles  bravely  ; 
the  other  is  vain  and  foolish,  and  becomes  a 
drunkard.  The  tale  is  valuable  also  as  fur- 
nishing a  large  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning Egyptian  character  and  life.  It  is 
not  written  with  much  of  literary  adornment, 
but  is  a  plain  straightforward  teaching  of 
an  important  lesson.  The  other  stories  are 
slighter,  one  illustrative  of  Swiss  life  and  of  a 
stepmother's  difficulties,  the  other  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  Protestantism  in  Spain.  All  aYe 
fraught  with  good  sense  and  pious  feeling. 

My  Brother  Jcbck ;  or^  tits  Story  of  WfvaU 

d^pe'CaU'^em.  Written  by  Himself.  From 
the  French  of  A.  Daudet,  byL.  Ford.  Illus- 
trated by  P.  Philippoteaux.  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.)  A  very  clever  autobiographical 
story  of  a  French  lad,  the  son  of  a  Languedoc 
manufacturer,  and  his  brother  Jack.  The  fa- 
ther fails  in  business,  and  the  lads  have  to  shift 
for  themselves.  Jack  the  Tortoise  does  well, 
turns  our  reliable  and  noble,  but  has  to  strug- 
gle with  adversity  to  the  end.  Daniel  de- 
scribes his  dreams  as  an  imaginative  boy,  his 
school  days  and  his  experiences  as  an  usher. 
He  virtually  fails,  and  betakes  himself  to  Paris, 
where  his  brother  Jack  is  engaged  as  a  secre- 
'tary  to  a  pedantic  marquis.  Daniel  makes  the 
mistake  of  imagining  that  he  has  genius,  and 
publishes  —  at  Jack's  expense  —  a  poem  of 
which  one  copy  sells.  Jack  goes  into  Italy 
with  his  employer.  Daniel  sinks  lower  and 
lower,  and  becomes  a  subordinate  actor  at  a 
low  theatre.  He  deceives  his  brother  and  ac- 
cumulates debt.  His  brother  returns,  accuses, 
and  forgives  him,  and  soon  after  dies  of  con- 
sumption, a  noble  character  to  the  last.  Dan- 
iel has  involuntarily  been  his  successful  rival 
for  the  affections  of  a  daughter  of  a  china- 
seller,  whom  at  length  he  marries,  with  the 
business.  The  charm  of  the  story  isr  in  its 
clever  sketches  of  life  and  character.  These 
are  vivid  and  fresh,  and  to  an  Englishman 
will  convey  ideas  oif  French  life  and  senti- 
ment which  are  new.     The  story  is  one  of 

eretit  cleverness  and  interest. Into  Smooth 

waters.  By  Mart  Basken.  (James  Clarke 
and  Co.)  An  autobiographical  tale,  illustrat- 
ing the  growth  of  a  character  and  its  develop- 
ment by  circumstances  of  adversity  and  trial, 
from  poverty  to  affluence,  until  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  house  takes  a  situation  as  book- 
keeper in  a  draper's  establishment.  Through 
many  bereavements  and  some  embarrassing 
love  experiences  the  heroine  passes  as  from  a 
stormy^sea  into  the  smooth  waters  of  a  quiet 
haveu.  We  see  her,  however,  only  just 
across  the  bar.     The  story  is  well  told,  and  is 

wholesome  in  its  robust  religious  tone. A 

Knight  of  To-day,  A  Tale.  By  L.  F.  Meadb. 
(John  F.  Shaw.)  The  chivalry  is  that  of 
Robert  Archer,  a  brave  noble  man,  who  gives 
himself  to  philanthropic  work  in  East  Lon- 
don. The  elements  of  the  story  are  contrib- 
uted by  two  orphan  girls,  thrown  upon  the 
protection  of  their  miserly  uncle,  Jeremy 
Jones.  Archer,  under  obligations  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  girls,  takes  charge  of  their  educa- 
tion and  otherwise  cares  for  them,  thereby  in- 


curring the  enmity  of  old  Jeremy,  who  is  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  The  latter  plots 
Archer's  ruin,  and  nearly  succeeds.  The  val- 
ue of  the  story,  which  is  well  written,  is  in  its 
wholesome  sentiment  and  in  the  lights  which 
it  throws  upon  lower  types  of  London  life  and 

the  best  means  of  ministry  to  them. From 

Bondage  to  Freedom,  A  Tale  of  the  Rise  of 
Mohammedanism.  By  the  Author  of  *■  Glau- 
cia,  the  Greek  Slave, '  &c.  (Religious  Tract 
Society.)  Another  of  the  carefully  studied 
illustrative  tales  of  an  authoress  who  has  done 
much  to  make  young  people  familiar  with  the 
early  Christian  centuries.  Mohammed  is  in- 
troduced to  us  as  an  ingenuous  youth  with  no- 
ble impulses,  inquiring  after  tiTith  at  Damas- 
cus. The  story  closes  with  his  death,  when 
he  had  become  corrupt  in  moral  feeling,  the 
husband  of  nine  wives,  and  demoralized  in 
religious  purposes,  having  proclaimed  the  re- 
ligion of  the  sword.  The  incidents  of  the 
tale  are  affected  by  these  changing  phases  of 
the  Prophet.  We  are  introduced  to  repre- 
sentatives of  various  forms  of  thought  and 
religion,  and  ^t  interesting  conceptions  of 
the  religious  lif&  of  this  eventful  period  at 
Rome,    Pavia,    Constantinople,   and    Mecca. 

Diana.      By  Susan  Warner.      (James 

Nisbet  and  Co.)  We  scarcely  know  which  is 
the  most  immoral,  to  marry  one  man,  loving 
another,  or  to  marry  a  woman,  knowing  that 
she  does  not  love,  and  in  the  confidence  of 
winning  her  love.  The  old  faith,  that  one 
may  have  love  enough  for  both,  is  a  fallacy, 
and  a  source  of  misery  in  proportion  to  its 
truth  ;  for  the  stronger  love  is,  the  more  im- 
peratively it  asks  love.  However,  Miss  War- 
ner manages  the  situation  very  admirably. 
Mr.  Masters  is  superhuman  in  his  wise  good- 
ness, and  Diana  fights  a  brave  battle,  and  all 
comes  well  at  last.  For  the  rest,  the  spell  of 
the  authoress  of  the  *  Wide  Wide  World ' 
does  not  fail  her.  The  tender  grace,  the 
bright,  wholesome,  large-hearted  religious- 
ness, the  quaint  penetrating  wisdom,  which 
charm  us  in  her  stories,  are  hero.  Here,  for 
example,    is    a    paragraph    for    preachers. 

*  There  are  some  make  sermons  as  other  men 
make  bricks,  and  some  more  like  the  way  chil- 
dren blow  soap-bubbles :  all  they  care  for  is 
how  big  they  are,  and  how  high  they  will  fly, 
and  how  long  they  will  last.  And  I  have 
heard  people  preach,'  the  old  lady  went  on, 
^  who  seemed  most  like  as  if  they  were  laying 
out  a  Chinese  puzzle,  and  you  had  to  look 
sharp  to  see  where  the  pieces  fitted.  And 
some,  again,  preach  sermons  as  if  they  were  a 
magistrate  reading  the  Riot  Act,  only  they 
don't  want  the  people  to  disperse  by  any 
means. '  We  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
author  that  to  omit  the  sign  of  the  infinitive 
is  not  an  improvement  upon  classical  English. 

*  To  help  make  the  preparations '  is  neither 

accurate    nor    elegant. Sebastian.      By 

Katherine  Cooper.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Sebastian  is,  in  some  respects,  disappointing. 
It  seems  to  us  to  lack  the  freshness  of  some  of 
*'  Katherine  Saunders's  '  earlier  works.  But 
something  may  be  due  to  the  subject.  There 
are  some  fair  bits  of  character-study,  as  in 
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Amos  Gould  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and  never 
did  the  author  describe  scenery  better  than 
Monksdean  ;  but  Sebastian  is  not  interesting. 
Mrs.  Cooper  has  expended  a  good  deal  of  art 
on  him,  and  wisely  spares  us  too  much  of  his 
infancy  and  youth,  but  we  really  have 
enough  of  his  earlier  failures,  and  his  voyage 
to  Australia,  and  his  return,  and  the  fa£e 
papers,  which  we  know  from  the  first  is 
a  mere  ruse  in  place  of  plot ;  and  we  must 
say  the  love-making  is  not  so  spirited  as 
it  might  be,  though  that  may  be  in  some 
measure  the  damsel's  fault.  The  story  is 
written  in  clear,  graceful,  and  simple  Eng* 
lish,  and   might    in    that   respect  oe    held 

up  as  a  model  to  writers  of  novels. The 

Childreti-  in  the  Scrub,  A  Story  of  Tasmania. 
By  the  Author  of  ^  Bertie's  Birthday  Present.' 
(Reliffious  Tract  Society.)  A  story  of  chiK 
dren  lost  in  the  bush,  and  of  the  value  of  re- 
ligious feeling  and  principle  in  practical  life, 

simply   and   pleasantly  told. The   Settler 

ana  6ie  Samge,  A  Tale  of  Peace  and  War 
in  South  Africa.  By  R.  M.  Ballanttnb. 
(James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  The  period  chosen 
by  Mr.  Ballantyne  for  his  illustration  of  set- 
tlers' life  in  Cape  Colony  is  from  1820  to  1884. 
He  describes  the  emigration  of  4,000  settlers, 
organized  by  the  English  Government,  with 
which  Thomas  Pringle  came  out,  and  so  con- 
structs his  tale  as  to  give  his  young  readers 
vivid  realizations  of  the  varied  experiences  of 
early  settlers — ^their  hardships  in  establishing 
themselves,  adventures  in  the  bush  with 
snakes,  tigers,  and  Kaffirs,  and  especially 
the  perils  and  miseries  caused  by  the  Kaffir 
war  of  the  later  period.  With  his  accus- 
tomed skill  and  power  of  description,  he 
introduces  incidents  of  various  kinds,  which 
give  a  complete  and  vivid  impression  of  the 
country  and  its  colonization.  It  is  a  cap- 
ital book  for  young  folks. The  Kingdom  of 

Jud/ih.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  Wide  Wide 
World.'     (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)    A  family 

Sarty,  chiefly  of  young  folks,  with  Uncle 
am  to  take  care  of  them,  leave  America 
for  a  tour  in  the  Holy  Land  that  they 
may  study  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  in  the  localities  of  its  incidents. 
Beginning  at  Jerusalem,  they  go  to  She- 
chem,  NablOs,  &c.,  and  in  each  place  the 
incidents  of  the  history  are  skilfully  brought 
out  in  a  conversational  form,  and,  strung  on 
a  thread  of  personal  travelling  experiences, 
blending  the  ancient  and  the  modem  in  a 
very  interesting  way.  Few  can  construct  a 
story  of  this  kind  so  cleverly  as  Miss  Warner. 
In  this  instance  she  has  qualified  herself  by 

a  careful  study  of  the  bmt  authorities. 

Pine  Needlee.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  Wide 
Wide  World.'  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  Miss 
Warner  has  constructed  an  American  frame- 
work in  the  shape  of  a  family  party  of  young 
people,  to  whom  the  translations  are  read, 
for  some  charming  little  missionary  stories 
by  Pastor  Louis  Hanns,  of  Hermansburgh. 
They  are  episodes  in  the  conversion  of  Ger- 
many to  Cnristianity,  and  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  A  double  spell  is  upon  us — 
that  of  the  German  stories,  and  that  of  the 


skilful  and  graceful  author  of  *The  Wide 
Wide  World.'  We  purposed  only  to  turn 
over  the  pages ;  we  have  been  beguiled  into 

reading  the  whole. Short  8tone$y  and  other 

Papers,  By  Mabk  Gitt  Pbabsb.  (Wesley- 
an  Conference  Office.)  Chod  Will :  a  OoUic- 
tion  of  Chrietmae  Storiee,  By  Mark  Gut 
Pbabse.  (Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  Mr. 
Pearse's  maxim  is  that  *  the  powder  and  shot 
must  go  together — ^the  moral  must  lie  in  the 
story ;  we  cannot  throw  it  after.'  Accord 
idjgly  he  constructs  his  parables  so  that  they 
shall  convey  their  own  teaching.  Thus  he 
describes  a  little  Red  Dwarf  that  dwelt  in  a 
cave,  and  the  manifold  mischief  that  he  did, 
until  we  get  quite  excited  in  a  fairy  story.  At 
length  we  find  it  all  to  be  true  of  the  tongue. 
Scarcely  any  living  writer  can  construct  a 
parable  better,  more  quaintly,  simply,  and 
congruously.  His  stories  are  equally  clever 
and  telling.  They  remind  us  -  somewhat  of 
Rowland  HilPs  'Village  Dialogues.'  One 
secret  of  their  spell  is,  they  are  brimful  of 
heart.  Hi^  little  books  should  be  in  every 
school  library  and  in  every  home.  We  may 
not  agree  with  everjrthing  in  them,  but 
everything  in  them  does  us  good. 


THSOLOOT,    FHILOfiOPaT,    AKD  PIULOLOQY. 

Eetaye  Hietorionl  and  TJieological,     By  J.   B. 
MozLET,  D.D.     Two  Vols.     Hivingtons. 

These  essays  will  be  welcome  even  beyond 
the  circle  of  those  who,  during  his  lifetime, 
had  any  knowledge  of,  or  acquaintance  with, 
their  author.  They  are  the  products  of  a  lu- 
cid, comprehensive,  and  powerful  mind  ;  the 
mind  of  one  who  was  a  student  and  a  think- 
er, but  who  by  his  vivid  grasp  of  ideas,  his 
firm  faith  in  the  principles  he  had  made  h» 
own,  and  his  faculty  of  impressive  illustra- 
tion, had  much  of  the  facility  which  is  usu- 
ally acquired  only  in  the  actual  experience  of 
the  world.  We  are  not,  indeed,  quite  able 
to  endorse  the  verdict  of  the  writer  of  the 
Introduction,  who  has  found  in  Dr.  Mozlev 
'  one  of  the  most  remarkable  thinkers  ana 
writers  of  our  time.'  For  with  all  his  un- 
doubted ability  and  real  power,  Dr.  Moslcy 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  advanced  to  a  po- 
sition of  real  independence  in  dealing  with 
the  high  interests  and  problems  with  which 
thought  is  occupied,  ana  for  grappling  with 
which  thinkers  are  mainly  needed.  Ife  was 
to  some  degree  sectional  in  his  views  and 
aims,  and  in  the  range  of  application  of  his 
powers.  Ho  was  a  Churchman,  and  he  was 
essentially  also  a  High  Churchman.  Not  that 
by  that  fact  he  was  debarred  from  being  a 
thinker  in  the  most  comprehensive  tense  of 
the  term.  But  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Mosley  his 
churchly  views  dominated  him  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  almost  to  exclude  the  possibiUty  of  re- 
garding anything  except  as  it  affected  or  was 
affected  by  them.  Yet  his  was  not  the  tem- 
per or  the  spirit  of  the  partisan  ;  and  in  one 
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notable  instance  he  broke  entirely  away  from 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
acting.  About  the  time  of  the  Gorham  de- 
cision and  the  debates  which  followed,  he 
found  nimself  in  agreement  with  the  pre- 
destinarian  doctrine,  and  immediately  set 
himself  to  the'  task  of  reconciling  the  Church 
view  of  baptism  with  the  CalyinlBtic  theol- 
ogy. His  theological  position  thus  became 
peculiar  and  almost  unique.  The  whole  tone 
of  his  mind  was  alien  from  the  EvangeticalSf 
and  though  he  acted  with  them,  he  never  al- 
together sympathized  with  them ;  fmd  even 
when  he  used  their  language  it  was  not  in 
their  sense.  *  His  friendships,  his  main  inter- 
ests, his  political  tendencies,  were  still  with 
the  party  from  which  he  had  partially,  yet, 
so  far,  very  formally,  separated  himself.  He 
never  could  cease  to  be  a  Churchman,  and, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  a  High  Churchman.' 
He  exerted  himself  with  much  energy  to 
maintain  the  Church  character  of  University 
Institutions.  Still  he  was  to  some  extent 
withdrawn  from  his  old  party,  and  he  found 
no  other  to  take  its  place. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Mozley's  was  not 
the  spirit  of  the  partizan,  yet  he  never  attain- 
ed that  complete  independence  which  enables 
a  man  to  throw  off  the  influence  of  the  habits 
and  circumstances  that  have  shaped  his  char- 
acter and  mind,  so  as  to  judge  of  principles 
and  men  from  the  broad  ground  of  humanity. 
His  views  upon  any  particular  question  were 
determined  for,  rather  than  by,  him.  Con- 
sequently, when  we  come  to  his  works,  we 
know  beforehand  what  conclusions  he  will  ar- 
rive at.  His  judgments  upon  great  historical 
characters  like  Laud,  Cromwell,  and  Luther  ; 
his  opinions  about  those  who  were  his  own 
contemporaries,  like  Arnold  and  Maurice, 
may  be  safely  estimated  beforehand  whenever 
one  has  come  to  apprehend  Dr.  Mozley's  own 
position.  It  is  because  there  was  this  stereo- 
typed element  in  Dr.  Mozley,  in  spite  of  his 
power,  that  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  justice 
of  his  editor's  panegyric.  It  must  be  said  of 
him,  however,  that  the  views  he  did  hold,  he 
grasped  with  real  force  and  energy.  Indeed 
this  tenacity,  which  his  editor  puts  forward  as 
a  loading  merit,  sometimes  became  a  defect. 
It  was  not  merely  fidelity  to  leading  ideas, 
but  the  leading  ideas  became  a  power  over 
him  who  should  have  been  their  master  ;  and 
it  was  partly  to  this  cause  that  the  semi-me- 
chanical character  of  Dr.  Mozley's  intellect 
is  to  be  attributed.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  these  essays — the  ones  which  are  histori- 
cal as  well  as  those  which  are  theological — 
are  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  direct  effects 
that  resulted  from  the  habits  of  thought  of 
the  writer  as  determined  by  his  mode  of  view- 
ing things.  Hence  we  cannot  place  his  his- 
torical portraits  in  the  highest  rank  of  lit- 
erary workmanship.  The  predominant  im- 
pulses— in  some  they  might  have  become  prej- 
udices— which  governed  Dr.  Mozley's  mind 
regarding  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
interests  that  constituted  his  own  special 
sphere,  exercised  a  much  too  constant  effect 
upon  his  judgment.     His  mode  of   treating 


any  subject  tended  to  bring  this  into  the 
greater  prominence.     Wh^i  he  set   himself 
down  to  write  he  seems  first  of  all  to  have 
filled  his  mind  with  the  general  leading  ideas 
which  were  to  be  applied  in  explaining  the 
character  or  subject  he  was  dealing  witl^  and 
then  applied  them  either  in  vindication  or 
condemnation,  as  the  case  might  be.     Such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  is  sometimes  exceed- 
iDgly  effective,  but  when  the  range  of  lead- 
ing ideas  selected  from  is  narrowed  by  cir- 
cumstances and  habits  of  mind,  it  may  easily 
lead   to  unsatisfactory  results.     In  dealing, 
for  example,  with   Carlyle's   Cromwell,  Dr. 
Mozley  sets  out  with  a  sharp  and  penetrative 
criticism  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  idea  of  the  heroic, 
and,  contrasting  the  old  notion  of  the  hero 
with  the  modem,  shows  the  inferiority  of  the 
latter,  and  the  entire  absence  of  moral  ele- 
ments from  the  worship  of  force  to  which  it 
leads.    All  which  is  very  true,  and  very  effec- 
tive as  against  Mr.  Carlyle.     But  when  he 
proceeds  from  the  same  ground  and  on  the 
same  principles   to  condemn   and  denounce 
Cromwell,  and  we  find  a  revival  of  the  old 
theory  of  his  character  as  a  coarse  and  par- 
tially hypocritical  fanatic,  we  feel  that  he  is 
pressing  his  leading  ideas  4*egardless  of  op- 
posing facts.     It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  Lu- 
ther.   Dr.  Mozley  sets  his  acute  mmd  to  work 
to  classify  the  German  Reformer  by  finding 
out  his  dominant  idea.     Having  settled  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  it  was  the  idea  of 
imputation,  as  a  sort  of  haphazard  answer  to 
an   intellectual  puzzle,  the  interpretation  is 
turned  into  a  key  to  unlock  the  secrets  and 
explain  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  the  Re- 
former's character.    And  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  view  we  have  of  Luther  is 
more  akin  to  the  estimate  of  his  vituperators 
than  that  of  his  admirers,  a  result  which  is  first 
made  possible  by  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
writer  insists  upon  applying  to  Luther's  case 
the  theory  of    his  doctrinal    position  with 
which  he  starts.     In  doing  so  he  has  first 
gravely  distorted,  as  we  cannot  but  think, 
the  doctrines  with  which  he  deals.     In  con- 
trast with  this  mode  of  decrying  opponents, 
turn  to  his  essay  on  Archbishop  Laud.     We 
have  here  the  same  procedure,  but  in  con- 
verse order.    Everything  is  made  to  minister 
to  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  hero 
whose  portrait  is  now  sketched,  and  helps  to 
set  before  us  one  of  the  types  of  character 
which  it  becomes  High  Church  instincts  to 
revere. 

We  find  a  like  style  of  criticism  in  the  es- 
says on  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Maurice  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  are  we  made  to  feel  that  the  real 
greatness  of  the  man  has  heen  appreciated. 
Perhaps  the  habits  of  mind  of  Arnold  and 
Maurice  were  cast  in  a  mould  too  diverse  from 
that  of  Dr.  Mozley  to  make  it  possible  the 
latter  should  sympathize  with,  or  even  have 
much  insight  into,  their  essential  character. 
The  type  which  best  represents  Dr.  Mozley 's 
hero,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  select  the  ideal 
from  the  ranks  of  the  living,  was  Dr.  Pusey  ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  indicate  how  wide  the 
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gulf  must  have  been  which  therefore  separat- 
ed hun  from  men  like  Arnold  and  Maurice. 
Before  parting  with  these  volumeSf  of  which, 
though  so  full  of  interest  and  power,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  sjoeak  with  some  decree  of 
asperity,  we  would  instance  as  of  a  different 
order,  and  as  free  from  the  defects  or  blem- 
ishes of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  essays  on 
Blanco  White  and  the  Book  of  Job,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  which  shows  a  thoroughly 
equipped  theological  mind  and  a  high  cxeget- 
ical  faculty  in  the  region  of  theological  ideas, 
such  as  is  rare  at  any  time.  Dr.  Mozley  was 
above  all  things  a  theologian  and  a  Church- 
man. When  he  entered  the  domain  of  pure 
philosophy  he  was  shorn  of  his  strength,  and 
his  essays  on  the  Design  Argument  and  the 
Principle  of  Causation  are  almost  common- 
place. But  when  he  is  ranging  over  the 
ground  with  which  his  studies  and  bent  of 
character  had  made  him  familiar,  he  is  a 
guide  whom  it  is  alike  a  pleasure  and  a  profit 
to  follow.  These  two  volumes  will  increase 
the  number  of  his  admirers,  but  they  will 
scarcelv  help  to  raise  the  writer^ s  fame  to  the 
pinnacle  his  enthusiastic  editor  hoped.  We 
are  not  sure  that  injustice  has  not  been  done 
to  Dr.  Mozley  in 'the  selection  from  his  writ- 
ings of  the  past  thirty  years  of  so  many  of 
those  special  performances  in  which  he  was 
most  of  the  partizan.  It  makes  him  seem 
narrower  than  he  really  was,  and  identifies 
him  too  much  with  one  particular  school. 

Remains^  Literary  and  TheoloQical^  of  Connap 
Thirlicall,  late  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  Ed- 
ited by  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  D.D. 
Vol.  III.  Essays,  Speeches,  Sermons,  &c. 
Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co, 

This  third  volume  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's  re- 
mains will,  we  believe,  have  more  of  general 
interest  than  the  former  two,  which  consisted 
of  his  '  Charges.  *    It  contains  a  scries  of  es- 
says, more  or  less  elaborate,  on  classical  sub- 
jects, originally  contributed  to  the  *  Philolog- 
ical  Museum,'  which  was    started   by   the 
Bishop  and  Archdeacon  Hare  for  the  discus- 
sion of  such  questions  ;  the  more  striking  of 
the  Bishop^ s  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
some  addresses  delivered  to  philosophical  in- 
stitutions ;   ei^ht   sermons  on   special  occa- 
sions ;  a  few  letters  ;  and  an  appendix,  con- 
sisting of  speeches  delivered  m  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Bible,  and  those   *  Notes  on  Contemporary 
Questions'  which  appeared  more  than  two 
years  ago  in  the  *  Contemporary  Review,'  and 
were  remarked  upon  f gr  the  dexterous  way  in 
which  Dr.  Littledalo  was  dealt  with,  both 
with  respect  to  his  definition  of  Broad  Church- 
ism  and  its  alleged  defects,  and  his  deliver- 
ances on  the  vexed  question  of  vestments. 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  his  purely  critical  papers, 
shows  to   great  advantage.    The   essay  on 
*  The  Irony  of  Sophocles '  is  full,  luminous, 
and   authoritative,  showing  that   ho  would 
have  taken  a  high  place  in  literary  criticism  had 
ho  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  that  work. 
'  Memnon, '  too,  shows  thorough  scholarship, 
and  the  power  of  directing  mmute  and  scat- 


tered knowledge  to  the  illumination  of  one 
point.     The  address  on  the  ^  Alleged  Connec- 
tion between    the   early  History  of    Greece 
and  Assyria, '  delivered  before  toe  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature,  and  here  reprinted  from 
its  ^  Transactions,'  is  a  masterly  resume  of  all 
that  had  been  written  or  said  on  the  subject  at 
the  time,  and  exhibits  in  full  relief  certain  prin- 
ciples, the  recognition  of  which  is  aa  essential 
now  as  then.  The  mode  by  which  the  evidence 
derived  from  Firdusi  is  dealt  with  is  certainly 
ingenious,  and  so  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
disposes  of  eertain  of  Eniger's  argumenta, 
by  showing   that  the  Assyrian  conquest  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pelops  may  be  admitted,  and 
yet  that  there  might  be  no  ground  whatever 
for  his  theory  that  the  sie^  of  Troy  was  pro- 
voked by  Assyrian  aggression,  and  that  it  was 
undertaken  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  invasion  of 
the  Crimea  was  by  the  Allies,  in  self-defence. 
The  address  on  the  ^  Relations  of  Science  and 
Literature '  is  full  of 'points  equally  acute ;  but 
we  are  not  quite  sure  whether,  after  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall's  intimation  that  he  had  withdrawn  a 
certain  passage  in  an  early  lecture  of  liis,  the 
passage  should  have  been  given  here — not  to 
speak  of  the  letter,  which  hardly  seems  to 
have   been   intended   for  publication.     The 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Jewish 
Disabilities  Bill  is  exactly  such  as  we  should 
expect  from  the  Bishop,  though  he  himself 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  some  points  that 
might  seem  inconsistent^with  each  other  ;  and 
certainly  one  or  two  sentences  here  do  not 
quite  reconcile  themselves  at  first  blush  with 
some  sentences  about  Dissenters  in  one  of  his 
charges.     The  sermons  are  clear  and  graceful 
and  full  of  weight ;  but  they  lack  the  energy, 
the  elevation,  the  unction  which  have  most  of- 
ten gone  to  make  great  preachers.     The  ten- 
dency that  militated  asainst  Dr.  Thirlwall  as 
a  great  preacher  made  him  supreme  as  a  critic 
and  expounder.     He  was  never  lifted  above 
the  lines  of  logical  or  intellectual  relation. 
He  is  clear  but  generally  cold,  methodic,  and 
appeals  only  to  the  reasoning  powers.     His 
mind  never  performs  a  passage  from  point  to 
point  per  saUum  and  by  pressure  of  higher 
impulse,  whether  of  imagmation  or  sensibil- 
ity ;  he  is  cautious  and  exacting ;  and  some- 
times seems  to  start  aside  from  an  illustration  or 
metaphor,  lest  he  should  be  thought  fanciful. 
The  aignity  of  the  judge  was  too  imperative 
in  the  pulpit.     Canon  Perowne  is  right,  we 
think,  in  view  of  a  permanent  representation 
of  his  subject,  to  have  given  prominence  to 
these  earlier  critical  essays  ana  addnmes  to 
philosophical  institutions  rather  than  to  his 
sermons.    The  interest  in  the  life  of  Thirl- 
wall, considering  his  great  precocity  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  ne  found  his  dis- 
tinction in  the  Church,  after  having  studied 
law  for  a  time,  makes  us  look  forward  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  two  vol- 
umes of  letters  which  we  are  now  promised* 

Proteus  ami  Amadeus,  A  Correspondence. 
Edited  by  Aubrey  de  Vere.  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co. 

This  thoughtful  and  wise  little  book  seems 
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to  have  originated  in  a  hond  fide  correspon- 
dence ;  unless  indeed  the  editor,  in  addition 
to  the  form  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  em- 
body his  vindication,  has  gratuitously  thrown 
dust  in  our  eyes.  It  is  a  re-statement  of 
the  arguments  for  Theism,  with  reference  to 
modem  forms  and  justifications  of  Atheism. 
As  Mr.  de  Vere  remarks,  the  Atheism  of  the 
last  century — the  Materialism  of  Hartley, 
for  instance — had-  a  metaphysical  basis, 
while  that  of  the  present  day  has  its  origin 
in  the  supposed  demonstrations  of  physical 
science,  only,  the  atheistic  clamour  is  not  so 
much  that  of  science  herself  as  of  her  camp 
followers.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  nor* 
mal  theistic  arguments,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
tests  the  conclusiveness  of  the  positions  as- 
sumed by  theories  of  Evolution,  Natural  Se- 
lection, the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  and  gen- 
erally of  independent  and  inviolable  laws,  by 
not  only  unresolved  but  apparently  irrecon- 
cilable physical  facts.  The  discussion,  there- 
fore, resolves  itself  into  two  parts.  First,  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  arguments  which  es- 
tablish the  theistic  position ;  and  next  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  scientific  con- 
clusions which  are  supposed  to  invalidate 
that  position. 

Mr.  de  Vere,  we  are  glad  to  see,  does  not 
invalidate  or  weaken  his  argument  for  the 
being  of  a  God  by  attempting  to  prove  too 
much,  which  is  the  common  error  of  religious 
believers.  Not  contented  with  that  kind  of 
moral  demonstration  which  is  constituted  by 
probability  and  congruity,  and  which  appeals 
to  moral  recognition,  they  attempt  the  de- 
monstration of  logical  reason,  which  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  is  impossible.  He 
who  bases  his  theistic  beliefs  upon  the  con- 
clusions of  ratiocination  will  hold  by  them 
very  precariously,  if  he  be  not  driven  from 
them  altogether.  Many  of  the  most  funda- 
mental of  our  human  beliefs  are  necessary  be- 
liefs, they  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  any 
sensible  or  argumentative  evidence.  The 
utmost  that  reason  can  do  in  furnishing  ar- 
gument for  the  being  of  a  God  is  to  endorse 
Its  assumption.  In  scientific  discovery  a  pure 
hypothesis  is  postulated,  suggested  more  or 
less  by  phenomena,  and  if  all  phenomena  are 
accoimted  for  by  it,  it  is  justly  accepted  as 
true,  although  it  may  be  impossible  logically 
to  demonstrate  it.  So,  if  a  Deity  be  postula- 
ted, all  the  material  and  moral  phenomena 
of  the  universe  are  explained  and  harmonized 
by  it.  It  explains  the  origin,  construction, 
and  law  of  the  physical  universe,  and  it  har- 
monizes  with  and  satisfies  all  the  phenomena 
of  moral  being.  And  this  is  all  that  the  ar- 
gmnent  for  the  being  of  a  God  should  be  re- 
quired to  bear.  But  a  thousand  lines  of  cor- 
roborative proof  centre  in  it.  So  with  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ,  it  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  logically  or  evidentially  demon- 
strated ;  but  when  it  is  postulated,  it  har- 
monizes religious  phenomena  and  satisfies 
moral  necessities  as  nothing  else  does.  And 
this  is  method  as  legitimate,  and  proof  as 
conclusive,  as  the  working  hypotheses  of 
science,    or  the  necessary  ideas  of   reason. 


Mr.  de  Vere  has  in  the  most  cautious,  wise, 
and  reasonable  way  again  presented  the  argu- 
ment in  forms  suited  to  the  thought  of  the 
day. 

But  most  interest  perhaps  will  be  felt  in  his 
criticisms  of  the  premature  conclusions  of 
science  concerning  the  spontaneous  origin  of 
life,  and  the  absolute  law  of  evolution,  with 
its  cognate  ideas  of  natural  selection  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  His  general  position 
is  that  these  are  as  yet  only  working  hypo- 
theses, very  far  from  being  demonstrated 
truths — and  that  too  much  therefore  is  claim- 
ed for  them.  Not  only  are  there  unresolved 
nebulse,  to  adopt  an  astronomical  figure,  but 
there  are  palpable  phenomena  that  seem  di- 
rectly to  militate  against  them.  As  to  the 
spontaneous  origin  of  life,  it  is  a  theory  so 
entirely  imsupported  by  facts,  and  so  strenu- 
ously disallowed  by  scientific  authority,  that 
it  cannot  claim  to  be  even  a  factor  in  argu- 
ment. Concerning  evolution,  it  is  enough  for 
the  theistic  argument  to  say  that  it  makes  no 
attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  things,  it 
pertains  entirely  to  the  order  and  preservation 
of  things.  Latent  powers  in  germ  are  assum- 
ed ;  nothing  can  be  evolved  that  "^jb  not  po- 
tentially contained.  So  that  the  qu3stion  of 
a  first  Creator  remains  precisely  where  it  did. 
The  only  question  is  concerning  the  method 
of  creating.  The  first  source  of  matter,  of  life, 
of  law,  remains  untouched.  Whence  came 
matter,  if  matter  be  the  fons  et  ori^o  of  all 
thin^  ?  What  is  life,  and  how  came  it  to  be 
originated  ?  What  is  law,  the  law  of  devel- 
oping order  and  species,  and  adaptation  ? 

But  Mr.  de  Vere  does  not  concede  to  evolu- 
tionists the  universality  of  their  law  of  devel- 
opment. Admitting  that  there  is  a  law  of 
development,  as  Augustine  and  Aquinas  and 
the  Schoolmen  contended  ;  admitting  the  law 
of  natural  selection  and  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  as  containing  much  unquestioned  truth, 
are  these  postulates  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  ?  Mr.  de  Vere 
contends,  not  only  that  they  are  not,  but  that 
there  are  phenomena  which  directly  contra- 
dict them.  We  select  but  one  of  the  instances 
adduced,  most  of  them  taken  from  Mr.  St. 
George  Mivart's  *  Genesis  of  Species.'  *  The 
young  kangaroo  is  bom  so  utterly  helpless  that 
it  cannot  suck,  and  meanwhile  its  nutrition  is 
contrived  as  follows.  The  mother  is  gifted 
with  a  muscular  development  of  the  mammary 
^land,  by  means  of  which  she  injects  milk 
into  the  throat  of  her  young  ;  but  such  injec- 
tion would,  be  attended  with  suffocation  were 
it  not  met  with  a  reciprocal  arrangement  on 
the  part  of  the  offspring,  which  has  the  la- 
rynx elongated  so  as  to  meet  the  lower  end 
of  the  nasal  air-passage,  and  the  creature 
breathes  through  the  tm>al  larynx,  while  the 
milk  finds  its  way  into  the  larynx,  and  the 
suffocation  is  thus  avoided.'  Mr.  Mivart 
asks,  ^  How  did  the  elongated  larynx  itself 
come,  seeing  that  if  its  development  lagged 
behind  the  maternal  structure,  the  young  pri- 
meval kangaroo  must  have  been  choked, 
whilst  without  the  injecting  power  in  the 
mother  it  must  have  been  starved  ? '  The  argu- 
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ment  from  dcsiffn  doubles  itself  where  these 
reciprocal  relations  are  concerned.  Equally 
striking  and  conclusive  are  the  remarks  about 
beauty,  its  place  and  uses,  in  a  theory  of  na- 
tural selection.  The  book  is  a  very  charm- 
inff  one,  full  of  wise  and  scrupulously  con- 
sidered argument.  It  will  assure  those 
whose  fears  are  in  excess  of  their  knowledge, 
and  may  very  well  ^  five  pause  ^  to  candid  men 
like  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Huxley. 

The  Parou^ia:  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  New 
Testament  Doctrine  of  our  Lord^a  Second 
Coming,     Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

The  Approaching  End  of  the  Age  vietced  in 
the  Light  of  IRstory^  Prophecy^  and  Science, 
By  H.  Grattan  Guinness.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

*  The  ParQusia  ^  is  a  careful  and  reverent 
detailed  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  our 
Lord^s  second  coming,  as  predicted  so  largely 
and  in  such  manifold  forms,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  conclusion  that  the  writer 
reaches  is  that  the  whole  of  the  references  are 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  dispensation 
and  the  establishment  of  the  new  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  that  therefore  in  a 
direct  and  literal  sense  the  predictions  were 
fulfilled  to  the  men  of  that  generation.  Be- 
ginning with  Malachi,  who  speaks  of  the 
doom  of  Jerusalem — of  course  meaning  there* 
by  the  Jewish  system — the  writer  carefully 
and  critically  examines  all  the  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  that  refer  to  the  Parousia. 
He  distinctly  rejects  the  double  sense,  as  in 
every  way  perplexing,  dishonouring,  and  un- 
real, and  affirms  that  in  manifold  forms  of 
parable,  and  rhetorical,  and  especially  orien- 
tal, imagery,  the  only  reference  is  to  the  new 
economy ;  that  in  Matthew  xxiv.,  1  Thessa- 
lonians  iv.  18-18,  the  Apocalypse  as  a  whole, 
and  other  passages  which  even  the  most 
literal  interpreters  have  referred  to  the  gen- 
eral judgment,  the  reference  really  is  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  Christ.  Some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  interpretation  press  him  hard  ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  says,  concerning  the 
passa^  in  Thessalonians,  *  The  Lord  descend- 
ing with  a  shout,  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet, 
the  raising  of  the  sleeping  dead,  the  rapture  of 
the  living  saints.  •  .  •  Is  it  certain  that 
these  are  facts  cognizable  by  the  senses  ?  Is 
their  place  in  the  region  of  the  material  and 
visible  ? '  But  although  we  think  he  fails  in 
this,  he  is  scarcely  at  a  comparative  disadvan- 
tage. Almost  every  other  theory  presents 
difficulties  as  insoluble.  Nero,  he  thinks,  is 
the  ^  man  of  sin '  about  whom  Paul  writes  to 
the  Thessalonians ;  and  John^s  Antichrist  is 
not  a  person,  but  a  principle.  We  can,  of 
course,  neither  follow  him  into  details,  nor 
examine  any  of  his  positions  critically.  But 
we  are  disposed  to  ag^e  on  the  whole  with 
his  conclusions.  Nothing  can  be  more  rev- 
erent, scholarlv,  or  thorough,  than  his  treat- 
ment of  the  different  passages,  or  than  his 
criticums  on  their  various  interpreters.  His 
volume  deserves  the  very  careful  study  of  all 
students  of  eschatology. 

Mr.  Grattan  Guinnesses  conclusion  is  the 


direct  opposite  of  this.  He  thinks  that  the 
close  of  the  present  dispensation  is  at  hand, 
and  that  its  termination  will  fulfil  the  predic- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  concerning  the 
coming  of  Christ.  He  addresses  his  book, 
therefore,  to  *  those  who  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  truth  of  the  premillennial  advent 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, '  and  constructs  it  as 
an  argument  that  may  convince  them.  He 
argues  first  from  the  progressiveness  of  reve- 
lation, and  adduces  the  Apocalypse  as  the 
latest  contribution  to  the  inspired  volume  in 
support  of  his  theory.  He  contends  that  the 
unfolding  of  prophetic  meaning  is  gradual, 
and  that  as  a  continuous  prophecy,  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  all  things,  the  Apocalypse 
is  ever  unfolding  new  meanings.  The  Pope 
is  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
Babylon.  Chiefly,  however,  he  relies  upon 
chronological  calculations — *  that  the  leading 
prophetic  cycles  of  Scripture  are  actually 
celestial  cycles,  that  is,  periods  as  definitely 
worked  off  as  such  by  celestial  revolutions,  as 
our  ordinary  years  of  days.'  He  thinks  that 
astronomical  calculations  give  a  clue  to  pro- 
phetic chronology,  and  that  the  course  of  his- 
tory hitherto  supports  his  theory.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  present  dispensation  will  end 
about  forty  years  hence. 

We  cannot  but  regret  the  waste  of  so  much 
labour,  and  the  misdirection  of  so  much  de- 
vout earnestness.  We  can  conceive  no  kind 
of  moral  urgency  that  is  not  unworthy  in  such 
speculations.  The  spiritual  conceptions  and 
urgencies  of  Scripture  seem  to  us  infinitely 
higher  than  any  facts  even — ^much  leas  than 
any  speculations— concerning  the  personal 
coming  of  Christ.  To  such  as  will  thus  in- 
dulge in  profitless  speculations,  Mr.  Guin- 
nesses book  may  be  commended  as  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class. 

Letters  to  the  Perplexed,     By  Rev.  H.  H.  Dob- 
net.     James  Clarke  and  Co. 

Mr.«  Dobney's  very  wise  and  able  little 
book  has  given  us  unusual  satisfaction.  He 
writes  familiar  letters  on  Doubting  and  on 
Doubts  to  those — ^young  men  especially — who 
may  be  perplexed  with  the  sceptical  specula- 
tions of  our  day.  Notldng  more  pertinent  or 
wiser  could  have  been  written  than  the  earlier 
letters  about  doubting — its  right  and  ita 
wron^,  its  spirit  and  its  methoas,  its  licence 
and  Its  limits.  About  the  particular  doubta 
concerning  revelation,  prayer,  Christ.,  the 
Bible,  &c.,  his  conclusions  may  be  controvert- 
ed, full  of  wisdom  and  *  sweet  reasonable^ 
ness  *  as  they  are  ;  but  concerning  his  maxims 
and  injunctions  respecting  the  spirit  of  the 
doubter,  the  things  that  lead  to  doubt,  the 
way  in  which  doubt  is  entertained,  and  the 
licence  that  is  permitted  to  it,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  amon^  sincere  and  earnest 
men,  whatever  their  opimons  may  be.  Upon 
tills  part  of  his  book,  therefore,  we  set  pre- 
eminent value.  A  right  spirit  in  the  doubter 
will  more  than  anything  else  help  to  resolve 
his  doubts.  Mr.  Dobney  writes  with  broad 
sympathies,  great  earnestness,  and  deep  de- 
voutness.     His  counsels,  moreover,  are  those 
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of  a  mature  mind,  which  has  itself  passed 
through  many  of  the  phases  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  he  treats.  They  are,  therefore, 
full  of  wisesuggestiveness  ;  and  to  ingenuous 
minds  earnestly  desirous  of  knowing  the 
truth,  he  will  be  a  mentor  of  very  great 
worth.  With  all  the  earnestness  w^  can  com- 
mand, we  commend  Mr.  Dobney^s  book  to 
young  men,  and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Old   Testament  Portraits,      By  Cunninghabc 
Geikie,  D.D.     Strahan  and  Co. 

Dr.  Geikie ^s  sketches  are  done  with  great 
vigour  and  good  taste,  and  with  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  literature  pertaining  to 
them.  The  various  questions  that  gather 
around  the  names  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  indeed  most  of  the  fifty  studies  that  make 
up  this  volume,  are  discussed  with  considera- 
ble breadth,  fairness,  and  reverence.  The  il- 
lustrative heads  are  of  a  high  order :  they 
are  well  conceived  and  cleverly  executed. 
Altogether  the  book  is  one  to  be  strongly 
commended.  It  furnishes  strong,  manly, 
and  devout  religious  reading. 

Expository  Essays  and  Discourses.    By  Sam- 
uel Cox.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Cox  is  a  suggestive  rather  than  an  ex- 
haustive  thinker,  and  his  essays  are  seedlings 
rather  than  finished  compositions.  One  is 
not  infrequently  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his 
exposition  of  certain  passages,  but  this  is 
speedily  forgotten  in  the  general  gratification 
produced  b^  the  novelties  and  beauties  of  the 
thoughts  elicited.  He  possesses  a  marvellous 
power  of  clothing  the  driest  bones  with  sinew 
and  fiesh,  and  of  niaking  them  stand  before 
the  reader  in  living  and  speaking  forms. 
Such  an  exposition  of  Scripture  will  always 
be  fruitful  and  attractive,  and  cannot  fail  to 
invest  even  the  most  hackneyed  passages  with 
living  interest  to  every  sympathetic  reader. 
Out  of  the  valuable  series  before  us  we  should 
select,  as  the  most  helpful  and  suggestive, 
*  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, '  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  several  papers,  and  furnishes  an  ex- 
haustive handling  of  the  subject.  The  writer 
shows  how  these  wonderful  utterances  sup- 
plied the  needed  corrective  to  the  erro- 
neous conception  of  the  disciples  respecting 
the  character  and  principles  of  the  king- 
dom of  .  heaven ;  he  then  shows  the  or- 
ganic and  vital  unity  of  the  different  say- 
ings, and  their  aptness  to  set  forth  the  nature 
of  the  gospel  righteousness,  which  exceeded 
that  of  the  'Pharisees  and  scribes.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  section  is  that  on  the  origi- 
nality and  non-originality  of  the  Sermon. 
The  essay  on  Prayer  is  also  composed  of  sev- 
eral papers,  and  forms  a  small  treatise  upon 
the  subject.  The  aim  is  twofold,  firstly  to 
demonstrate  the  gross  misconception  of  those 
who  would  reduce  the  verification  of  prayer 
to  a  matter  of  statistics,  and  would  ^  tabulate 
the  merits  of  spiritual  communion  with  the 
Father  of  our  spirits  as  one  tabulates  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  commerce  or  the  ravages 
of  an  infectious  disease  ;^  and,  secondly,  to 
show  the  unsoundness  of  the  argument  against 


the  efficiency  of  prayer  derived  from  the 
universal  reign  of  law.  We  doubt  whether, 
within  such  a  limited  compass,  a  more  effec- 
tive antidote  can  be  found  to  many  of  the 
crude  and  unphilosophical  views  so  boldly 
and  dogmatically  advanced  upon  the  subject 
by  modem  scientists.  If  Mr.  Cox  has  not  re- 
moved all  the  difficulties,  he  has  enabled  us 
to  see  more  clearly  where  the  difficulties  lie, 
and  what  a  fine  and  devout  mind  can  extract 
out  of  the  stem  realities  of  nature.  The  last 
on  our  list  for  special  commendation  is  the 
short  comprehensive  paper  on  the  Atonement. 
It  is  full  of  sound  teaching  and  wise  counsel, 
and  will  enlist  the  sympathy  of  earnest  think- 
ers. Mr.  Cox^s  expositions  of  Scripture  are 
second  to  none.  While  he  has  all  the  fresh- 
ness, force,  and  fertility  of  Beecher  and 
Bushnell,  he  surpasses  both  as  a  biblical  expos- 
itor. They  speak  for  the  Bible,  while  Mr. 
Cox  makes  the  Bible  speak  for  itself.  We 
heartily  recommend  this  series  to  all  who  seek 
help  in  making  biblical  truths  speak  with 
living  voice  to  thoughtful  and  earnest  minds. 

Biblical  Studies,  By  M.  M.  Kalibch,  Ph.D., 
M.A.  Part  I.  The  Prophecies  of  Balaam. 
Part  n.  The  Book  of  Jonah.  Preceded 
by  a  Treatise  on  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Stranger.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

The  character  and  prophecies  of  Balaam 
have  proved  a  veritable  emx  interpretum^ 
He  appears,  at  first  sight,  the  most  mysterious 
of  biblical  personages,  since  the  sources  of 
our  information  are  apparently  contradic- 
tory. All  who  have  perused  with  attention 
the  fragmentary  records  of  him  will  have  ob- 
served that  his  character  seems  to  grow  from 
food  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
rst  of  these  records  is  Numbers  xxii.-xxiv. , 
where  his  character  is  placed  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable light,  as  adhering  (though  with  hes- 
itancy) to  Divine  injunction  in  the  face  of  the 
strongest  temptation.  In  the  next  records, 
Numbers  xxxi.  8,  IG,  and  Joshua  xiii.  22,  he 
is  'represented  as  a  heathen  enchanter,  who 
was  the  means  of  seducing  Israel  to  the  licen- 
tious service  of  Baal-Peor.  All  the  other  ac- 
counts are  probably  dependent  on  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two,  apparently  contradictory, 
statements :  e.g,^  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  4,  5,  6 ; 
Joshua  xxiv.  9, 10  ;  and  Nehemiah  xiii.  8,  fol^ 
low  the  second,  while  Micah  vi  6  follows  the 
first.  Josephus  calls  him  the  greatest  of  pro- 
phets, but  in  the  same  breath  paints  his  char- 
acter in  unfavourable  colours,  by  represent- 
ing him  as  compelled  to  pronounce  blessings 
upon  Israel,  while  inwardly  desiring  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  Balak.  Philo  takes  a 
more  decided  step  in  the  same  direction,  and 
describes  him  as  a  heathen  soothsayer,  a  mas- 
ter in  his  art,  but  dishonest,  avaricious,  and 
blasphemous.  But  it  remained  for  the  New 
Testament  to  draw  his  character  in  its  darkest 
hues.  There  he  is  the  type  of  the  grossest 
villainy  combined  with  the  highest  functions 
—the  Judas  Iscariot  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  fundamental  question  therefore  is.  Do 
these  contradictory  statements  admit  of  be- 
ing harmonized  ?  and  if  not,  which  is  the  orig- 
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inal  ?  Upon  the  answer  we  give  depends  to 
a  great  extent  the  view  we  take  of  the  char- 
acter of  Balaam.  Some,  dwelling  mainly 
upon  the  later  statements,  have  regarded  him 
as  nothing  but  an  idolater  and  soothsayer, 
and  used  by  Qod  as  a  mere  instrument  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  the  blessings  respecting 
Israel  agamst  his  own  will.  Many,  from  Au- 
gustine downwards,  have  held  this  opinion. 
Others,  as  TertuUian,  Jerome,  Luther,  Bud- 
deusy  &c.,  have  described  him  as  a  pious  and 
true  prophet,  who  fell  through  the  sm  of  cov- 
etousness.  Kalisch  holds  the  divergent  sour- 
ces to  be  irreconcilable,  and  re^rding  Num- 
bers xxii.-xxiv.  as  alone  genuine,  he  endea- 
vours to  free  Balaam  from  all  blemish,  and  to 
make  him  in  every  respect  a  true  and  noble 

Erophet  of  Jehovah,  who  participated  in  the 
ighcst  and  holiest  privileges  of  the  elect  of 
the  chosen  people.  He  assigns  the  origin  of 
the  unfavourable  representations  to  the 
growth  of  a  later  bigoted  spirit,  which  drew 
a  hard  and  fast  line  between  Israelite  and  Pa- 
gan. This  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
work  before  us.  That  this  view,  as  well  as 
the  first-mentioned  above,  is  too  exclusive,  is 
evident,  we  think,  for  the  following  reasons. 
(1)  Numbers  xxiL-xxiv.  is  only  a  fragment,  as 
Kalisch  admits,  of  a  Book  of  Bileam,  which 
no  doubt  furnished  a  definite  basis  for  the  di- 
versity of  estimation.  (2)  This  fragment  se- 
lected by  Kalisch  supplies  sufficient  data  for 
the  unfavourable  opinion.  That  he  was  not 
a  *  true  and  noble  prophet  of  Jehovah,^  is  de- 
monstrably evident  from  this  cursory  account. 
The  terms  applied  to  his  divinations  and  en- 
chantments show  with  perfect  clearness  his 
addiction  to  heathen  and  forbidden  acts. 
There  is  enough  in  the  religious  rites  and 
mantic  modes  observed  by  him  to  justify  men 
in  regarding  him  as  a  mere  enchanter,  and 
enough  of  prophetic  inspiration  to  lead  them 
to  designate  him  a  prophet  of  Jehovah.  He 
was  no  doubt  a  heathen  monotheist  animated 
with  the  fear  and  reverence  of  Jehovah,  but 
had  not  shaken  off  his  idolatrous  ideas.  He 
retained  his  belief  in  incantations  and  magic, 
combined  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  and 
fear  of  God.  The  latter  was  strong  enough 
to  embarrass  him  in  his  course,  but  not  power- 
ful enough  to  give  steadiness  to  his  steps  in 
the  path  of  duty.  These  two  contending  in- 
fluences made  him  '  a  mixture  of  a  man. '  The 
whole  of  his  negotiations  with  Balak  render 
it  impossible  to  picture  him  as  a  *  noble  pro- 
phet of  Jehovah  ; '  for  while  showing  that 
curses  are  powerless  against  those  whom  God 
has  chosen  to  bless,  he  parleyed  with  the 
messengers  who  brought  the  reward  of  divi- 
nation m  their  hand,  and  paltered  with  his 
conscience.  He  bids  them  stay  the  night, 
instead  of  bidding  them  to  depart  at  once, 
hoping  before  the  morning  to  obtain  Divine 
sanction  to  take  the  rewards  and  go.  At  last 
he  gives  what  \^as  clearly  a  reluctant  refusal. 
Balak  no  doubt  perceived  the  hesitation  of 
the  prophet,  and  sends  a  more  imposing  em- 
bassy and  richer  rewards.  This  time  God  al- 
lows him  to  follow  his  guilty  longing,  which 


grew  during  the  journey  into  a  belief  that  he 
would  obtain  the  coveted  reward.  Hence  the 
Divine  anger  and  the  renewed  injunction,  &e. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  carefully  the  whole 
transaction  without  coming  to  some  such  con- 
clusion as  the  above,  a  conclusion,  however 
modified,  ^which  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
Balaam^s  claim  to  be  a  ^  true  and  noble  proph- 
et of  Jehovah.'  This  will  account  for  the 
introduction  of  the  miraculous  intervention 
of  God.  Whatever  interpretation  we  may 
give  to  it  does  not  matter  for  our  present  ar- 
gument. For  if,  with  Kalisch,  wc  are  to  re- 
gard it  is  an  interpolation,  the  interpolator 
must  have  had  his  reasons  for  inserting  it ; 
and  that,  we  maintain,  is  furnished  by  the 
narrative  itself.  We  therefore  can  fully  un- 
derstand the  views  of  Josephus,  and  hold 
them  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  Balaam's  charac- 
ter as  presented  to  Jewish  minds,  according  to 
which  he  is  the  greatest  of  prophets,  but  also 
as  strongly  inclined  to  the  side  of  Moab  and 
Midian,  and  reluctantly  relinquishing  the  cov- 
eted reward.  Dr.  Kalisch  reduces  this  cho- 
sen fragment  still  farther  by  leaving  out  as  an 
interpolation  verses  22-35  of  chapter  xxii.,  in 
which  he  follows  Koenkel  in  Schenkel's  *■  Bi- 
bel-Lexicon,'  but  which  should  probably  be 
regarded  as  a  fragment  of  the  original  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  Balaam  had  start- 
ed against  the  will  of  Jehovah,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  return  by  the  open  manifestation  of 
His  anger  ;  and  also  verses  1&-24  of  chapter 
xxiv.,  as  being  the  addition  of  a  later  hand. 

Balaam  himself  was  no  doubt  a  historical 
personage,  but  his  words  form  only  the  basis 
of  the  beautiful  lyrical  composition  before  us, 
which  in  its  present  form  is  probably  the  pro- 
duction of  some  ^f  ted  Hebrew  writer,  who  has 
dealt  with  poetic  freedom  with  the  ancient 
tradition.  That  it  was  not  written  by  Ba- 
laam himself  every  candid  critic  must  admit. 
It  bears  as  to  matter  and  form  decisive  proofs 
of  a  later  date.  As  Hengstenberg  has  satis- 
factorily shown,  the  book  could  only  have 
proceeded  from  an  Israelite,  while  Balaam's 
native  tongue  was  Aramaic.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  questions  of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  subject :  e,g,y  How  did  Balaam 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  ?  the  date  of 
its  composition  ?  and  what  is  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  accepted  of  the  ass  speaking  to 
Balaam  ?  Dr.  Kalisch's  discussion  of  these 
topics  is  not  materially  different  from  those 
of  his  predecessors,  except  as  regards  greater 
thoroughness  and  ability.  In  these  respects  the 
present  volume  forms  a  fitting  appendix  to  his 
invaluable  commentaries.  We  sincerely  trust 
these  studies  may  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory 
sign  of  returning  ^health,  and  the  early  re- 
sumption of  his  expository  labours.  Even 
those  who  are  opposed  to  his  speculative  theo- 
ries cannot  fail  to  be  profited  by  his  profound 
learning  and  patient  research. 

His  exposition  of  Jonah  has  the  same  excel- 
lences and  defects  as  that  of  Balaam— keen  ex- 
position with  tendencies  to  rationalistic  views, 
Jonah  is  a  kind  of  pendant  to  Balaam. 
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The  Battle  of  Unbelief,  By  the  Rev.  Gavin 
Carlyle,  M.A.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

We  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  volumes 
of  apologetics  that  are  continually  appearing, 
and  we  scarcely  know  how  to  diversify  our 
criticisms  of  works  which  substantially  tra- 
verse the  same  ground,  and  in  which  the  in- 
dividuality does  not  compare  with  the  general 
purpose  and  work.  Mr.  Carlyle,  himself  a 
student  of  Baur,  and  therefore  familiar  almost 
from  its  inception  with  Tubingen  Pantheistic 
philosophy,  here  sets  himself  to  criticize  the 
principal  developments  of  the  school,  himself 
a  faithful  adherent  to  Protestant  Evangelical 
theology.  He  touches  upon  the  positions  of 
Scientific  Materialism,  the  Question  of  the  Bi- 
ble, the  Biblical  Conception  of  God,  the  Pre- 
dictive Character  of  Prophecy,  Immortality, 
Darwinism,  <&;c.  His  method  is  critical,  and  the 
value  of  his  chapters  consists  in  the  intelligent 
and  searching  criticbms  which  he  applies  to 
positions  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  In 
noticing  such  works  we  can  only  thus  charac- 
terize them.  To  select  for  criticism  even  one 
of  the  topics  treated  would  involve  length- 
ened discussion.  We  have  read  Mr.  Carlyle's 
book  witli  interest,  and  have  generally  found 
ourselves  in  accord  with  its  positions  and  criti- 
cisms. We  strongly  commend  it  to  young 
men  and  others,  who,  without  going  pro- 
foundly into  the  questions  discussed,  know 
enough  about  them  to  be  troubled  by  tllem. 
They  will  see  from  Mr.  Carlyle' s  criticisms  how 
vulnerable  they  are.  Mr.  Carlyle,  too,  thinks 
that  the  present  period  is  a  crisis  in  the 
world's  history.  Every  period  is  a  crisis,  and 
demands  serious  dealing,  but  there  have  been 
far  more  critical  conditions  of  thought  than 
the  present,  and  we  do  not  see  that  anything 
is  gained  by  exaggerating  the  feeling  of  calm 
duty  into  a  feeling  of  alarm  and  panic. 

In  Quest  of  a  Creed,    Elliot  Stock. 

The  anonymous  author  of  this  measured  and 
thoughtful  Uttle  work  traverses  the  domain  of 
religious  idea,  and  apparently  as  the  result  of 
his  own  serious  quest  about  theological  belief 
returns  to  the  simple  faith  of  the  Christianity 
which  he  had  forsaken.  Here  we  have  teste 
applied  to  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Theism, 
Christianity,  Miracles,  the  Gospels,  Inspira- 
tion, &c.  This  is  done  with  much  intelli- 
gence and  caution,  no  characteristic  of  the 
writer  being  more  marked  than  his  great  care 
not  to  infer  more  than  his  premises  will  carry. 
As  a  criticism  of  anti-Chnstian  forms  of  be- 
lief, and  a  statement  of  the  cumulative  evi- 
dence that  sustains  Christian  faith,  this  little 
volume  is  able,  conclusive,  and  lucid. 

On  the  Nature  of  Things.  (A  Science  Primer.) 
By  John  G.  Mac  vie  ab,  A.M.,  LL.D.,D.D. 
With  Illustrations.  W.  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

To  do  justice  to  this  book  would  require 
an  essay,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  new  system 
of  physical  science  of  which  it  treats  would  re- 
quire a  book  many  times  larger  than  itself. 
It  is  ft  compendium  of  the  author's  larger  pre- 


vious works,  or  at  least  of  the  main  line  of 
new  thought  which  pervades  those  previous 
works,  for  we  miss  in  it  many  a  beautiful  new 
thought  on  the  *  nature  of  things '  which 
made  his  previous  books  memorable. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  an  instance 
of  how  a  brilliant  and  original  genius,  even  in 
the  practical  domain  of  physical  science,  may 
be  thwarted  by  the  circumstances  of  life,  and 
how  a  brilliant  youth  may  fail,  from  extrane- 
ous causes,  to  be  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ingly famous  noonday.  John  Macvicar,  who, 
as  he  states,  has  now  overpassed  the  fourscore 
years  allotted  to  humanity,  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  beautiful  intellecte  which  Scotland 
has  contemporaneously  produced.  In  his 
youth  this  was  perceived  and  acknowledged 
by  those  who  knew  either  the  man  or  his  ear- 
ly writings.  He  was  at  once  hailed  as  a  man 
of  rare  culture,  both  in  the  classics  and  in  all 
branches  of  fine  art,  and  his  book  *  Qn  the 
Beautiful,  the  Picturesque,  and  the  Sublime  ' 
(1837),  is  to  this  day  the  best  on  the  subject. 
Wlien  a  youth,  he  had  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances travelled  on  the  continent,  and 
had  studied  fine  art  in  all  its  branches,  be- 
sides obtaining,  from  his  highly  attractive 
personal  qualities,  the  friendship  of  not  a  few 
of  the  great  artiste  of  that  time.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  an  indefatigable  student  and  ex- 
perimenter in  chemistry  and  physics  ;  and  a 
large  octavo  volume  which  he  then  published, 
full  of  original  experiments  and  conceptions, 
promised  for  him  a  future  leadership  in  phys- 
ical science. 

He  ought  to  have  been  a  professor  in  one 
of  our  great  universities  ;  but  having  engaged 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he 
went  as  a  chaplain  to  Ceylon,  and  in  that  se- 
cluded part  of  the  world  he  laboured  diligent- 
ly and  successfully  for  some  twenty  years  of 
the  best  period  of  a  man's  life,  entirely  for- 
gotten by  the  public,  and  debarred  in  many 
ways  from  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
studies.  Returning  to  Scotland,  after  mid- 
dle life,  he  published  an  *  Inquiry  into  Human 
Nature,'  showing  in  mental  and  psychological 
science  much  freshness  and  depth  of  view  ; 
and  then,  while  labouring  as  a  minister  of  a 
country  parish,  he  returned  as  best  he  could 
to  his  old  studies  in  physics,  which,  if  con- 
tinuously pursued,  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  his  fame  as  great  as  his  genius. 

The  present  book  is  a  compendious  expo- 
sition of  his  new  views,  chiefly  in  atomic 
science  and  the  actual  structure  and  qualities 
of  the  chemical  elements  and  chief  substances 
in  nature.  During  the  last  twenty  years  Dr. 
Macvicar's  views  have  been  more  and  more 
adopted,  but  we  regret  to  say  with  hardly 
any  acknowledgment  of  their  author.  In- 
deed, we  incline  to  believe  that  the  true  de- 
sire of  the  author  in  publishing  this  book  is 
simply  to  place  on  record  his  own  views  and 
discoveries,  so  that  from  the  shelves  of  our 
museums  and  from  the  libraries  of  students 
ite  pages  may  bear  testimony  to  the  real  au- 
thorship of  his  new  system  of  physical  science, 
which  IS  already  secure  of  future  adoption 
and  fame. 
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A  Treat%$6  on  the  iMpiration  of  the  Holy  Serip- 

turee.    By  Chaklkb  Elliott,  D.D.    £din« 

burgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

ThiB  work  is  written  with  the  best  intention, 
and  exhibits  a  fair  aequaintance  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject ;  but  it  is  too  conser- 
vative in  spirit  to  convince  the  sceptical 
mind,  and  scarcely  fitted  for  strengthening 
the  believer,  confronted  as  he  is  with  press- 
ing controversy.  It  is  certainly  not  calculat- 
ed to  meet  the  subtle  present-day  methods  of 
paring  away  Christian  truth  by  an  extreme  use 
of  the  plea  of  oriental  and  hyperbolic  language 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  superstition  on  the 
other.  The  author  disarms  criticism  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  by  stating  that  he  aimed  at  noth- 
ing new  and  original ;  but  has  he  not  there- 
by destroyed  the  raieon  tVetre  of  the  work  ? 
We  think  most  of  our  readers  will  feel  that  a 
book  upon  such  an  important  subject  is  com- 
paratively useless  unless  it  contain  something 
decidedly  original.  We  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  his  statement  is,  in  the  main,  cor- 
rect. On  nearly  all  points  Dr.  Elliott  has 
done  little  besides  presenting  us  with  a  suc- 
cinct and  clear  summary  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities on  the  subject,  a  summary  which 
will  be  found  useful  by  persons  of  limited 
reading. 

In  the  first  part  the  author  discusses  the 
correlate  subject  of  the  Canon,  the  historical 
credibility  and  scientific  accuracy  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  best  portions  of  these  chapters 
are  digests  of  Gaussen,  Rawlinson,  and  Ha- 
ley. The  author* s  view  of  the  Canon  is  too 
exclusive,  and  his  attempts  at  reconciling 
Scripture  and  science  are,  we  think,  unsuccess- 
ful. He  makes  Job^s  statement,  that  the 
earth  was  hung  upon  nothing,  point  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton^s  law  of  gravitation.  But 
when  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  ^  pillars '  of  the 
heavens  and  the  *  foundations  *  of  the  earth, 
are  its  utterances  to  be  regarded  as  any  more 
scientific  than  the  Hindoo  hypothesis  that 
the  earth  rested  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise  ? 
It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  to  cull  out  a  few  gen- 
eral statements,  and,  by  great  latitude  of  in- 
terpretation, to  make  them  square  with  the 
conclusions  of  science.  By  such  a  procedure, 
however,  we  could  harmonize  the  doctrine  of 
Thales,  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras,  &c.,  with 
the  scientific  results,  not  only  ojf  the  present, 
but  of  any  possible  future.  We  believe  that 
every  candid  mind  must  freely  admit  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unscientific  than  the 
earliest  biblical  explanations  of  the  phenome- 
na of  earth  and  heaven.  As  far  as  the  mere 
appearance  of  physical  phenomena  is  concern- 
ed, the  Scriptures  are  as  correct  as  science  it- 
self, but  no  further.  Why  the  Bible  should 
be  saddled  with  the  necessity  of  revealing 
the  discoveries  of  science,  or  be  supposed  to 
harmonize  with  its  conclusions  any  more  than 
any  other  ancient  document,  we  cannot  see. 
We  think  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
franklv  to  admit,  as  a  fundamental  position, 
that  tne  Bible  was  never  intended  to  teach 
human  science,  and,  moreover,  that  it  con- 
tains many  unscientific  explanations  of  natural 
phenomena,  than  to  perpetuate  the  hopeless 


effort  to  effect  a  satisfactory  union  between 
the  two.  In  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  Dr.  Elliott  advances  its  unique  charac- 
ter, its  diversity  and  unity,  its  universality 
and  beneficial  effects.  Some  of  the  best 
things  said  under  these  heads  are  abridged 
from  the  well-known  Congregational  Lecture 
on  the  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  latter  part  the  author  treats  of  the  differ- 
ent definitions  and  theories,  and  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  In 
the  historical  chapter  on  the  theory  he  eives 
a  rapid  survey  of  different  views,  from  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo-Judsus  down  to  Schleiermach- 
er  and  Coleridge.  Of  recent  writers,  prom- 
inence is  given  to  the  opinions  of  Lee,  Ban- 
nerman,  Hodge,  and  Patton. 

We  are  gli^  to  be  able  to  say  that,  amidst 
all  the  laxity  on  the  one  hand  and  extrava- 
gance on  the  other,  the  denials  and  avowals, 
the  doubts  and  dogmatisms  which  prevail  at 
the  present  day.  Dr.  Elliott  takes  substantial- 
ly the  right  ground,  viz.,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
work  both  of  God  and  men,  of  men,  too,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  own  faculties  and  pow- 
ers, but  not  unaided  ;  for  man,  in  the  unas- 
sisted exercise  of  his  own  faculties,  could  no 
more  have  produced  the  Bible  than  he  could 
have  created  the  world.  These  are,  we  fully 
believe,  the  conclusions  which  honest,  earnest 
students  of  biblical  records  must  necessarily 
adopt*.  If  the  author  were  a  little  more  pliant 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  human  element, 
we  should  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him  as 
regards  the  general  character  of  the  work. 

General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Pantheism. 
Two  Vols.  Vol.  I.  From 'the  Earlie«t 
Times  to  th^  Age  of  Spinoza.  Samuel 
Deacon  and  Co. 

We  confess  we  can  suggest  no  reason  why 
this  book  should  have  been  published.  The 
anonymous  author  himself  says  that  he  does 
not  call  it  a  history,  but  only  *  an  outline  or 
epitome  of  a  history ;  *  and  as  it  is  *  chiefly  a 
compilation,*  there  is  '  but  little  novelty  *  in 
its  details,  which  have  been  *  taken  more  fre- 
quently from  translations  and  abridgments  of 
originals  than  from  the  originals  themselves.  * 
This,  at  all  events,  is  candid,  though  it  does  not 
explain  the  reason  for  the  book  s  existence. 
That  is  offered  later  on,  in  the  announcement, 
'Old,  well-authenticated  facts  have  been 
treated  under  a  new  aspect.'  If  that  were  so, 
we  should  be  so  far  satisfied,  even  thousfa 
'  there  is  no  pretension  to  the  discoveiy  oFa 
single  new  fact.*  But  it  is  true  only  in  a 
sense  which  deprives  it  of  significance.  The 
writer  of  this  l>ook  has  conceived  a  violent 
affection  for  what  he  calls  Pantheism,  and  he 
therefore  sets  to  work  to  write  about'  it.  Bat 
Pantheism  to  him  is  a  great  deal  more  vague 
than  the  ^neral  acceptation  of  the  term.  He 
means  evidently  by  Pantheism,  not  merely 
the  philosophical  aoctrine  or  theorv  which 
identifies  God  and  nature,  and  which  is  found 
most  clearly  set  forth  in  the  pAges  qf  Spinoza, 
but  also  the  school,  which  is  known  among 
us  as  Agnosticism,  which  says  God  is  un- 
knowable.    He  often  extends  'the  term  very 
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much  further,  so  as  apparently  to  include  all 
in  whom  there  has  heen  a  spirit  of  religiosity 
without  any  definite  dogmatic  theory.  Thus 
widened  out,  Pantheism  becomes  simply  the 
natural  religious  instinct  divorced  forcibly 
from  those  forms  of  faith  which  have  minis- 
tered to  its  highest  development.  Whether 
anything  is  gained  by  calling  this  way  of 
viewing  Pantheism  *  a  new  aspect,*  we  leave 
others  to  decide.  All  that  is  definite  in  re- 
ligion is  declared,  not  only  to  be  liable  to, 
but  to  be  the  cause  of,  corruption.  Hence, 
the  vmter  says,  the  history  of  intellectual 
development  is  the  history  of  the  founders  of 
pure  and  lofty  religions  becoming  paganized 
and  debased.  Then  ^the  teacher  and  the 
ceremonial  die  away.  Yet  Pantheism,  like 
Monotheism,  never  dies.'  Very  plainly  we 
must  not  look  for  logic  in  this  book.  We 
should  have  concluded  Pantheism  and  3[ono- 
theism  to  have  been  mutually  exclusive  ;  but 
it  seems  they  are  complementary,  and  con- 
tinue developing  side  by  side  throughout  the 
centuries. 

Theological  Lectures  on.  Subjects  connected  with 
Natural  Theology ,  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
the  Canon  and  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  By 
the  late  William  Cunningham,  D.D. 
James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

llie  persistence  of  fundamental  theological 
ideas  gives  value  to  every  strong  exposition 
of  them.  And  students  of  theology  will  on 
this  ground  value  this  substantial  volume  of 
Dr.  Cunningham's  class  prelections  to  his  first 
year  divinity  students.  They  are  an  able  re- 
statement of  the  evidences  for  Natural  Relig- 
ion, Christianity,  and  the  Bible.  But  we  feel 
that  already  their  form  is  somewhat  of  an 
anachronism.  While  they  meet  fundamental 
objections  to  revelation  they  do  not  meet 
forms  of  them  that  are  now  very  common. 
Perhaps  even  when  Dr.  Cunningham  delivered 
his  lectures  a  greater  change  had  come  over 
the  spirit  of  Calvinistic  theology  outside  of 
Scotland  than  he  imagined ;  and  certainly 
the  modifications  since  have  been  very  great. 
Dr.  Cunninffham  is  a  faithful  exponent  of 
the  standards  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Churches ;  but  we  think  that  the  Confessions 
symbolize  very  little  of  the  distinctive  form  of 
Christian  belief  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
great  truths  which  they  clothe  are  held,  but 
the  fashion  of  their  vesture  has  changed. 
Save,  therefore,  for  monumental  purposes, 
and  for  root  ideas,  we  do  not  think  this  vol- 
ume will  find  much  acceptance.  The  doc- 
trine of  verbal  inspiration  which  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham advocates  never  has  been  a  dogma  of 
either  the  Latin  or  the  Protestant  Churches 
generally,  and  it  is  now,  we  should  imagine, 
almost  everywhere  abandoned.  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham was  however  a  strong  man,  and  his 
lectures  contain  a  large  amount  of  robust  and 
acute  good  sense. 

Saintly  Workers,  Five  Lenten  Lectures  de- 
livered in  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  By  F. 
W.  Fakrar,  D.D.,  F.R.8.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster, &c.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Canon  Farrar  is  not  only  an  elegant  writer, 


but  he  has  a  singular  facility  in  adapting  the 
truths  of  Christianity  to  the  phases  or  the 
time.     These  lectures   are  just  the  kind  of 
mental  and  spiritual  food  which  are  needed 
at    the  present   juncture,  when    there  is  so 
much  of  shallow  and  unsatisfying  scepticism 
abroad.     The  audiences  before  whom  the  dis- 
courses were  delivered  were  composed  chiefiy 
of  young  men  from  city  firms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Holbom,  and  we  can  conceive  of 
no  forms  of  exhortation  more  practical  and 
useful  than  those  here  employed.     It  is  often 
a  ground  of  complaint  that  there  is  no  room 
in  these  days  to  be  heroic,  and  that  it  is  even 
a  matter  of  difiiculty  for  men  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge the  common  duties  which    devolve 
upon  them  ;  but  Canon  Farrar  shows  how  it  is 
possible  to  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  as 
truly  noble  and  valuable  lives  as  those  which 
have  handed  down  to  succeeding  generations 
the  names  of  the  earlier  Christians.     Condi- 
tions change,  but  Christian  duty  remains  the 
same.     One   necessary  preliminary  warning 
the  author  gives  to  the  reader,   viz.,  that 
while  he  calls  attention  to  the  lives  of  men 
pre-eminent  for  goodness,  he  expressly  wishes 
to  guard    against    their  intellectual  errors, 
while  to  reproduce  the  mere  external  aspect 
of  their  lives  would  be  at  once  impossible  and 
pernicious.     Dealing  first  with  the  martyrs  of 
the  Church,  he  shows  how,  amongst' other 
things,   they    taught  '  that  there    is  in  life 
something  more  than  ease  or  comfort,  more 
delightful  than  pleasure,  ^^  more  golden  than 
gold  ;"  that  *^  the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and 
the  body  than  raiment,"  and   that  ^^  man's 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things 
which    he    possesseth."  '     Martyrs,    as    lAr, 
Froude  has  expressed  it,  *  create  an  epidemic 
of  nobleness.'     They  furnish  immortal  exam- 
ples of  virtue  and  endurance,  and  these  exam- 
ples are  capable  of  a  thousand  applications. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  lectures  is 
that  upon  *  The  Hermits,'  men  who  fulfilled 
their  iaeal  of  the  holy  life,  and  'passed  away 
leaving  names  fragrant  with  sanctity.     Such 
lives  as  theirs  are  of  course  impossible  in 
these  later  times,  nor  are  they  desirable  ;  but, 
as  Canon  Farrar  admirably  observes,  *  in  an 
age  of  much  unbelief  and  irreligion,  of  much 
gossip  and  detraction,  of  much  anxiety  and 
corruption,  of  much  luxury  and  greed,  we  can 
learn  their  strong  horror  of  sin,  their  noble 
struggle  for  righteousness,  their  entire  sim- 
plicity of  character,  their  utter  aloofness  from 
the  mean  and  greedy  scramble  of  the  world, 
the  ^sincerity  with  which  they  cultivated  the 
duty  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  the  duty  of 
absolute  forgiveness  of  injuries  which  they 
strenuously    practised.'    The    ideal    of    the 
Master  can  be  followed  in  every  age,  in  every 
clime,  and  under  all  circumstances.     Other 
saintly  workers  descanted  upon  in  this  vol- 
ume are  *  The  Monks, '  who  kept  alive  the 
torch  of  learning  as  well  as  the  flame  of  a 
high  and  godly  life — ^though  in  later  years 
they  suffered  a  deep  moral  decadence  ;  *  The 
Early  Franciscans,'  men  of  sleepless,  earnest, 
and  dauntless  piety  ;  and  *  The  Missionaries, ' 
who  furnish  so  grand  a  record  of  heroism. 
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extending  even  down  to  our  own  day,  with 
the  names  of  Heber,  Mackenzie,  Coleridge 
Patteson,  and  David  Livingstone.  This  little 
work  breathes  a  fine,  manly,  catholic  spirit 
throughout.  It  is  without  any  pretensions  to 
profundity,  but  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit  by  all  classes. 

Tha  Progress  of  Divine  BetxHatum;  or.  The 
Unfolding  Purpose  of  Scripture,  By  John 
Stouohton,  D.D.  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

None  of  the  external  evidences  of  the  Di- 
vine origin  of  the  Bible  are  more  striking,  or 
perhaps  stronger,  than  its  remarkable  unity 
of  idea  and  orderliness  of  development.  The 
idea  to  be  developed  is  one  of  surpassing 
grandeur  and  profundity,  and  the  method  of 
Its  development  is  such  as  could  not  possibly 
have  been  devised  or  controlled  by  men  ; 
while  the  number  of  writers,  the  long  genera- 
tions that  separated  them,  the  incidental 
origin  of  their  writings,  and  their  great  varie- 
ties of  literary  form,  constitute  a  series  of  con- 
ditions that  make  unity  of  idea  and  orderli- 
ness of  development  simply  impossible,  save 
under  supernatural  conception  and  guidance. 
Dr.  Stouohton  has,  in  a  simple  and  popular 
way,  endeavoured  to  trace  this  unfolaing. 
Taking  the  clue  into  his  hand,  he  has  traced 
the  thread  of  revelation — ^throu^h  history, 
prediction,  institution,  and  exposition — from 
Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse. 

In  such  a  work,  everything  of  course  de- 
pends upon  the  perception  and  practised 
power  of  just  statement  of  the  writer.  It  is 
possible  to  present  a  very  plausible  case  with 
partially  -  selected  materials.  All  may  not 
agree  with  the  old-fashioned  orthodoxy  of 
some  of  Dr.  Stoughton's  interpretations ; 
some,  who  are  heartily  at  one  with  him  in  the 
fundamental  truths  of  revelation,  may  some- 
what demur  to  the  literalism  of  some  of  his 
interpretations  of  the  incidents  of  the  Fall ; 
but  he  writes  with  conspicuous  fairness,  and 
therefore  with  great  demonstrative  force. 
He  has  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  tho- 
rough unity  of  spiritual  idea  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  full  and  unmistakable  legitimacy  of  its 
marvellous  development.  As  a  handbook  to  | 
the  Bible  records,  the  book  is  valuable. 

The  Creation;  or^  Moses  and  Science  in  liar- 
9nony,  By  the  Rev.  A.  Stewart,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Aberdeen.    Elliot  Stock. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book  of  its  kind, 
though  suited  for  those  who  are  in  need  of 
'  milk '  rather  than  for  those  who  arc  able  to 
assimiliate  *  strong  meat. '  Dr.  Stewart  is  of 
opinion  that  the  various  theories  by  which 
science  and  Genesis  have  been  reconciled  have 

fiven  undue  advantages  to  infidelity.  He 
oes  not  think  it  necessary  to  resort  either  to 
the  interpretation  of  *  days '  as  indefinite  peri- 
ods, or  to  the  separation  between  the  first 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  and  what  follows. 
The  varieties  of  view  to  which  these  modes  of 
interpretation  have  led  are  all  alike  rejected 
by  the  author  of  this  little  volume,  who  in- 
sists upon  the  literal  and  natural  interpreta- 
tion  of  every  Bible  statement.     He  is  able  to 


do  this  by  starting  with  the  assumption  that 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  was  not  meant  to  tell 
us  about  the  origin  of  the  world,  but  only 
about  the  creation  of*  man  and  his  introduc- 
tion into  it,  to  rule  over  it.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  idea.  Our  readers  will  perhaps 
remember  a  recent  review  in  these  pages  of  a 
work  which  wrought  out  this  notion  in  yet 
more  elaborate  detail  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  is  done  here.  Apart  from  anything  that 
might  be  said  in  criticism  of  the  standpoint 
thus  adopted,  it  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Stewart  has 
intermingled  in  his  work  so  closely  the  exeget- 
ical  and  the  didactic.  This  feature  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  a  series  of  little  sermons 
rather  than  a  treatise  on  an  important  ques- 
tion of  interpretation. 

The  Final  Philosophy;  or.  System  of  Perfect- 
ible  Knowledge  Issuing  from  the  Harmony  of 
Science  and  Religion,  By  Cuables  Wood- 
Rupp  Shields,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Prince- 
ton College,  &c.     Tr&bner  and  Co. 

The  handsome  volume  in  which  Dr.  Shielda 
sets  forth  his  ideas  of  the  '  final  philosophy,  * 
which  he  believes  may  be  attained  through 
the  reconciliation  of  religion  and  science,  is  a 
monument  to  the  learning  of  its  author,  and 
a  convincing  testimony  of  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  catholicity  of  his  thought.  He 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  material 
support  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  great  design. 
Seventeen  years  ago  Dr.  Shields  gave  to  the 
world  an  essay  on  what  he  regards  as  the  Fi- 
nal Philosophy,  accompanying  it  with  a  cor- 
responding scheme  of  academic  study ;  and 
a  few  years  thereafter  a  chair  of  instruction 
was  secured  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey* 
through  the  generous  efforts  of  various 
friends,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
scheme  into  practical  effect.  We  have  the 
first-fruits  of  the  educational  experiment 
thus  initiated  in  the  work  now  before  us, 
which,  however,  is  of  wider  scope  than  any 
merely  academical  scheme,  as  dealing  with 
important  and  fundamental  principles,  and 
cnaeavouring  in  a  sober  and  reasonable  spirit 
to  adjust  the  relations  of  philosophy  and 
faith,  or  science  and  religion,  so  that  they 
may  be  mutually  helpful,  instead  of  recipro- 
cally hostile  and  antagonistic  to  each  otoer. 
The  root-idea  of  Dr.  Bluelds  is  to  bring  out 
the  harmonies  between  two  lines  of  thought 
which  are  equally  indestructible  in  the  expe- 
rience of  human  nature,  and  to  ground  on 
their  demonstrated  agreements  the  principles 
of  a  '  final  philosophy.*  In  discharge  of  this 
great  task,  the  autnor  proceeds  historically  as 
well  as  deductively.  He  traces  out  tlirough 
the  varying  phases  of  human  thought,  from 
the  earliest  times,  the  conflict  into  which 
science  and  religion  have  been  drifted,  or 
driven,  from  one  side  and  the  other,  not  at- 
tributing the  blame  with  onesided  and  partial 
hand  to  either  more  than  the  other,  for  both 
have  been  to  blame.  But  while  we  have  all 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  in  which  this  work 
has  Dcen  prepared,  and  do  full  homage  to  the 
learning  and  research  it  contains,  we  arc  un- 
able, alter  reading  it,  either  to  give  our  full  ad- 
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hesion  to  the  views  of  the  author,  or  to  ac- 
cept the  philosophy  which  he  believes  he  has 
set  forth  as  ultimate  in  any  sense.  In  fact 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  convincing  our- 
selves that  there  is  here  a  philosophy  at  all, 
or  that  there  is  room  for  one.  How  can  there 
be  a  body  of  dogmatic  principles  which,  as 
ultimate,  must  exhibit  to  us  the  final  founda- 
tions on  which  thought  and  being  equally 
must  rest,  obtained  from  the  relations  of  the 
truths  of  religion  and  science  ?  The  utmost 
that  can  be  hoped  for  from  an  exhaustive  in- 
quiry into  these  relations  is  help  in  enabling 
us  to  discover  the  truth.  But  we  must  sub- 
mit the  objective  matter,  furnished  both  in 
revelation  and  in  science,  to  analysis ;  and 
the  synthesis  that  should  follow  must  be  per- 
formed under  the  guidance  of  philosophy. 
We  confess  we  do  not  very  well  see  how  Dr. 
Shields  is  to  manage  to  (bring  about  this  re- 
conciliation by  merely  accepting  the  body  of 
truths  attained  through  revelation  as  authori- 
tative on  the  one  side,  wliile  those  attained 
through  science  are  equally  authoritative  on 
the  other  side.  We  need  a  philosophical 
principle  that  will  harmonize  the  two,  after 
their  contents  have  been  analyticAlly  es- 
tablished. But  there  is  no  place  assi^ed  to 
analysis  by  Dr.  Shields,  and  no  definitive  lim- 
its are  drawn  around  either  the  one  province 
or  the  other.  We  cannot,  then,  see  what 
place  there  is  for  philosophy's  work  of  concil- 
iation. Dr.  Shields  has  written  ably,  and  in 
a  comprehensive  spirit,  upon  various  topics 
in  which  religion  and  science  are  deeply  in- 
terested and  vitally  concerned  ;  but  we  are 
imable  to  see  that  he  has  laid  the  foundations 
of  any  *  final  philosophy.' 

The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  AutJiorued  Ver- 
fhn  (A.D.  1611)  ;  with  an  Ej^jlatiatory  and 
Critical  Commentary^  and  a  Ilev^isiati  of  the 
Translation  hy  Bishops  ami  other  Clergy  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C. 
Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  New  Testa- 
ment, Vol.  L,  St.  >Iatthew,  St.  Mark,  St. 
Luke.     John  Murray. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  Speaker's 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  It  con- 
tains the  three  Synoptical  Gospels,  the  intro- 
duction to  which  has  been  written  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  commentary  on 
the  first  two  Gospels  had  been  undertaken  by 
Dean  Hansel,  whose  notes  on  twenty-six  chap- 
ters of  St.  Matthew  are  here  printed  without 
alteration.  Canon  Cook  has  completed  the 
notes  on  St.  Matthew  and  contributed  those 
on  St.  Mark,  and  has  revised  notes  on  St. 
Luke  prepared  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
and  we  must  pronounce  his  the  best  work  in 
the  volume.  The  introduction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop assumes  that  discussions  on  the  agree- 
ments and  differences  of  the  Synoptists  are 
virtually  complete,  and  may  now  be  summed 
up.  He  rejects  Eichhom's  theory  of  a  proto- 
.  Evangelism  and  the  theory  of  a  Hebrew  orig- 
inal for  our  present  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and 
hesitates  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Roberts,  that  Greek  was  the  popular  language 
of  Palestine,  although,  like  Wales.  Palestine 
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was  bilingual.  His  general  conclusions  are  ^ 
that  many  documents  concerning  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Jesus  were  extant,  from  which 
the  Evangelists  compiled  ;  that  oral  traditions 
w«re  largely  existent,  which  they  also  used  ; 
and  that  from  these  chiefly  the  Synoptical 
Gospels  were  compiled  within  ten  or  twelve 
years  subsequent  to  a.d.  63,  and  that  they  are 
in  every  legitimate  sense  independent  books, 
each  having  its  distinct  purpose. 

The  introduction,  which  is  very  full  and 
able,  is  a  valuable  resume  of  all  matters  in 
dispute  concerning  the  Synoptists.  The  notes 
of  Dean  Mansel  and  Bishop  Jones  are  vigor- 
ous, scholarly,  and  liberal  in  their  orthodoxy, 
although  they  present  nothing  new.  Thus  Dean 
Mansel  maintains  the  historical  reality  of  the 
temptation  and  the  personality  of  the  tempt- 
er, while  rejecting  the  naturalistic  theories  of 
a  human  appearance  or  a  dream  ;  but  he  does 
not  attempt  any  rationale  of  the  temptation, 
which  reduces  the  explanatory  textual  notes 
to  a  meagre  and  inadequate  interpretation. 
This  is  one  defect  of  the  commentary.  It 
seldom  aiins  at  more  than  exegetical  explana- 
tion.  , 

The  Gospel  of  St,  John:  its  Authorship  and 
Authenticity.  By  William  CiESAit,  D.D. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

We  have  not  discovered  any  fresh  line  of 
investigation  in  this  well-written  volume. 
We  cannot,  however,  regret  any  effort  made 
to  restate  and  estimate  the  conditions  of  this 
important  problem,  which  gathers  fresh  inter- 
est from  every  attempt  to  solve  it.  We  have 
recently  called  detailed  attention  to  the  works 
of  Luthardt  and  Godet,  of  which  Dr.  Crosar 
has  made  good  use.  After  a  sketch  of  the 
controversy  and  a  chapter  on  the  life  of  St. 
John,  our  author  sums  up  the  external  evi- 
dence for  the  authorship;  with  the  assist- 
ance afforded  by  Godet  and  Lightfoot,  he  ex- 
amines the  charge  recently  made  against  it, 
as  founded  on  the  alleged  silence  of  Eusebius. 
This  silence  he  shows  to  be  exaggerated, 
but,  such  as  it  is,  to  be  confirmatory  and  not 
destructive  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  judgment  of  this  historian,  inasmuch  as 
the  purpose  of  Eusebius  was  to  adduce  all 
available  evidence  bearing  on  the  authorship 
of  disputed,  and  not  of  undisputed,  books. 
The  various  *  objections '  are  summarized  and 
refuted.^  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  hypothesis 
of  *  mediate  authorship '  is  stated  and  criti- 
cized, and  numerous  subsidiary  questions  are 
discussed  with  care  and  modesty.  While 
Keim  and  Renan  and  the  author  of  *  Superna- 
tural Religion '  become  more  explicit  in  their 
negations,  it  is  instructive  and  refreshing 
to  see  the  vast  learning  which  Professor 
Lightfoot  has  brought  to  the  refutation  of 
their  hypotheses,  and  to  read  the  convincing 
arguments  of  Professors  Beyschlag  and  Godet, 
of  Drs.  Luthardt,  Oosterzee,  Llias,  and  others 
which  are  within  reach  of  the  English  reader. 
We  gladly  place  Dr.  .Csesar's  volume  in  the 
goodly  list. 

A  Cotnmentary  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.     By  the 
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,  late  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature,  &c.,  &c.,  U.P. 
Church.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Young,  with 
Preface  by  Rev.  Professor  Cairnb,  D.D. 
Macmillan  and  Co; 

In  some  respects  we  are  disposed  to  assign 
to  this  posthumous  volume  even  a  higher 
place  than  that  universally  conceded  to  the 
previous  exegetical  treatises  of  the  accom- 
plished writer.  There  is  the  same  breadth  of 
reading,  mastery  of  detail,  and  independence 
of  judement  conspicuous  in  all  the  author's 
work,  but  the  volume  before  us  is  less  discur- 
sive and  exuberant  in  style  than  some  of  the 
*  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Colossians. '  The  author  seems  to  us  to 
keep  steadily  to  his  t^k,  and  to  have  pre- 
pared himself  by  a  long  career  of  severe  and 
serious  study  to  interpret  these  earliest  frag- 
ments of  the  New  Testament.  He  disposes 
admirably  of  the  arguments  of  Baur  against 
their  genuineness,  and  also  of  the  whimsical 
speculation  that  the  order  of  the  two  epistles 
should  be  inverted.  He  estimates  the  char- 
acter of  the  Thessalonian  Church  with  great 
clearness,  and  prefaces  the  work  by  a  copious 
list  of  exegetical  authorities. 

The  body  of  the  Commentary  is  charged 
with  well-digested  scholarship  and  healthy 
suggestive  thoughts.  The  great  passages  are 
handled  with  dexterity  and  wisdom.  The 
critical  exegesis  is  so  far  summed  up  and 
weighed  in  the  balance,  as  to  be  distinctly  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  stage.  Veritable  results 
are  secured.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  thrown 
more  light  on  the  vision  of  the  advent  than 
•  any  previous  writer.  He  rejects  the  flimsy 
scholarship  by  which  St.  Paul's  identification 
of  himself  with  those  who  are  *  alive  and  re- 
main until  the  pareunia*  is  often  explained 
away.  He  shows  from  many  passages  that 
the  Apostle  did  not  dogmatically  hold  the 
chronological  nearness  of  the  Lord^s  coming, 
and  that  the  statements  of  the  Second  Epistle 
show  that  all  along  he  had  taught  one  consis- 
tent doctrine.  His  ar^^ument  would  have  been 
more  powerful  than  it  is  if  he  had  recalled 
the  fact  that  Hebrew  prophecy  is  for  the  most 
part  irrespective  of  f  tW,  and  has  no  temporal 

Perspective  in  it;  and  that  the  phenomena  of 
^aul's  prophecies  exactly  correspond  in  this 
S articular  with  those  of  Isaiah,fZechariahy  and 
[alachi,  and  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself.  The 
careful  review  of  all  the  interpretations  of  ^  the 
Man  of  Sin '  is  most  masterly.  The  personal- 
ity and  anti-theism  of  the  terrific  representa- 
tion he  shows  to  have  been  inconipatible  with 
either  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  of 
the  Papacy.  Here  he  |is  a  decided  futurist. 
The  volume  is  a  precious  addition  to  our  ex- 
egetical library,  and  will  take  rank  with  the 
best  productions  of  Lightfoot  or  Jowett  for 
interest,  and  with  Ellicott  or  LQnemann  for 
granmiatical  scholarship.  A  reverent  and  rich 
evangelical  tone  pervades  the  whole. 

A  Commentary  on  St.  IhtuVi  EpUtle  to  the 
Boman*.  By  Joskph  Agar  Bekt.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

J'he  Ejrpotitor^s  Commentary.  IlIuRtrated  Notes 


on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By 
Rev.  C.  Neil,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Bt. 
Matthias's,  Poplar.     R.  D.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Beet's  book  is  not  strictly  exeffctical. 
He  does  not  deal  much  with  the  philology  of 
the  Epistle.  It  is  an  expository  and  argu- 
mentative development  of  the  writer's  mean- 
ings, and  it  is  done  with  ffreat  acuteness  and 
force.  Mr.  Beet  strenuously  opposes  the  old 
Calvinistic  theories  deduced  from  the  Epistle, 
and  with  success.  Not  the  least  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  the  introduction,  in 
which  with  ^eat  caution,  scholarliness,  and 
skill,  he  builds  up  an  irrefragable  argument 
for  the  genuineness  and  apostolic  authorship 
of  the  Epistle.  The  book  is,  within  its  lim- 
its, a  thorough,  able,  and  valuable  exposition 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostle^s  letters.  Mr. 
Neil  aims  at  producing  an  elementary  com- 
mentary, giving  the  necessary  critical  exposi- 
tions and  the  scope  and  connection  of  the  ar- 
gument in  such  form  as  may  be  suitable  for 
general  readers.  Tlie  *  Expository  Analysis ' 
of  the  introduction,  which  gives,  in  two  paral- 
lel columns,  the  text  and  a  sj-nopsis  of  its 
meaning,  and  which  is  arranged  in  sections,  is 
especially  valuable.  The  illustrative  notes 
which  accompany  a  paraphrase  are  popular 
and  anecdotical,  but  are  really  what  they  pro- 
fess to  be,  and  are  not  •  without  sufficient 
grammatical  exposition.  Mr.  Neil's  book 
may  also  be  commended  as  well  adapted 
to  give  light  to  general  readers  on  a  diflicult 
and  important  portion  of  Scripture. 

A  Praetieal  Grammar  of  the  German  Language. 

By  Dr.  Leonhasd  Schmitz.    John  Murray. 
A  Praetieal  and  HUtorieal  Grammar  of  tie 

French  Lanffuage.    By  C.   H&bon  Wall. 

With  an  Introduction  by  E.  Lrnnft.    John 

Murray. 
A  Compendiofu  German  and  Bnglith  Didien- 

ary.      By    Professor   William    Dwight 

Whitnet.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  grammar,  as  might  be  ex]>ected  from 
the  sound  learning  and  long  experience  of  the 
author,  is  clear,  correct,  concise,  and  practi- 
cal. All  the  principal  rules  are  system- 
atically arranged  and  lucidly  expressed,  and 
the  student  will  not  be  confused  and  wor- 
ried by  needless  details.  This  work  is  not 
after  the  Ollendorff  type,  which  has  be- 
come far  too  prominent  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, but  is  adapted  for  those  who  covet  the 
ability  to  understand  readily  and  accurately 
the  language  as  written  or  printed,  and  who 
value  a  scientific  knowledge  of  Oennan  above 
the  power  of  using  their  simple  stores  for  con- 
versational purposes.  Dr.  Schmitz,  acting  on 
the  only  rational  principle  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  has  divided  the  declension  of  nouns 
into  two,  etrong  and  ^teak.  This  arranffement 
has  for  a  long  time  been  adopted  in  uermaa 
grammars  written  for  G^ennans,  and  has  been 
accepted,  though  with  serious  oomplicatiotts 
in  Dr.  Ahn's  excellent  German  mmmar,  pub- 
lished in  'Chambers's  Educational  Course/ 
Dr.  Schmitz  has  very  successfully  avoided  the 
defecte  of  Dr.  Ahn,  and  is  in  this  respect  de- 
cidedly superior.    The  number  of  declensiow 
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as  given -in  different  grammars  varies  from 
two  to  ten.  K  the  above-mentioned  twofold 
division  is  abandoned,  the  number  will  de- 
pend upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  author.  We 
are  sorry  to  find  such  a  popular  grammar  as 
Otto's,  while  recognizing  the  prmciple,  still 
clinging  tb  the  five  declensions,  which  are 
moreover  most  confusedly  and  unscientifically 
arranged.  The  second  book  on  the  *  Forma- 
tion of  Words,'  or  what  is  now  generally 
called,  after  the  German,  word-building,  is 
exceedingly  useful  and  instructive,  and  the 
historical  outline  of  German  grammar  in  the 
second  part  is  most  interesting  and  helpful  to 
the  student  in  mastering  some  of  the  difSicul- 
ties  of  the  German  tongue.  Attention  is 
effectively  attracted  to  the  most  important 
points  by  the  boldness  of  the  type  in  which 
they  stand.  To  that  large  and  increasing 
class  of  students  whose  philological  training 
has  fitted  them  for  a  scientific  study  of  the 
German  language,  the  work  before  us  will  be 
a  decided  boon.  The  only  thing  we  regret  is 
that  the  German  words  are*printed  in  Roman 
instead  ^of  German  characters.  This  was 
done,  we  suppose,  because  not  long  ago  the 
Germans  contemplated  a  similar  change, 
which  a  united  Fatherland  has,  we  fear,  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  second  work  on  our  list  belongs  to  the 
same  series,  and  is  written  after  the  same  plan 
with  the  first.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  do 
for  French  what  has  already  been  so  satisfac- 
torily done  for  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  Ger- 
many for  German,  viz.,  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete, scientific,  and  eidiaustive  philological 
grammar  of  the  French  tongue  for  the  use  of 
advanced  students,  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
best  discipline  and  the  most  useful  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  facility  in  speaking.  This 
end  could  be  obtained  only  by  entering  into 
the  history  of  the  language.  To  those  al- 
ready versed  in  the  writings  of  Littrd,  Bur- 
gay,  Brachet,  and  Max  Miiller,  this  feature  of 
the  work  will  contain  nothing .  new,  for  these 
are  the  main  sources  whence  the  author  has 
drawn  his  'materials ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  Mr.  Wall  aims  at  utility  rather  than 
originality,  and  writes  for  learners  rather  than 
for  accomplished  philologists.  It  is  what  it 
professes  jto  be,  '  The  Student's  Practical  and 
Historical  Grammar.'  This  grammar  has 
been  called  forth  by  the  fact  that  in  all  exam- 
inations there  is,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  some  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  history  of  the  French  tongue. 
Brachet's  two  books,  being  the  first  attempt 
in  this  direction  in  the  English  language,  met 
with  a  success  which  their  unsuitable  form 
and  arrangement  scarcely  deserved.  This 
success  provoked  further  and  more  successful 
efforts,  of  which  the  present  is  the  most  am- 
bitious and  best.  The  work  is  divided  -into 
five  books  or  parts.  The  first  contains  a  his- 
tory of  the  French  Language,  and  will  be 
found  very  useful.  The  second  treats  of  Spo- 
ken Sounds  and  their  capricious  Symbols. 
The  utility  of  this  part  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
for  no  amoimt  of  verbal  explanation  will  ena- 
ble the  reader  to  arrive  at  the  correct  pronun- 


ciation of  many  words.  The  third  contains 
the  Accidence,  where  Mr.  Wall  has  grappled 
with  the  difliculty  of  French  genders,  and 
claims  special  merit  for  his  rules.  While  we 
are  convinced  that  he  has  done  his  best,  and 
probably  the  best  that  can  be  done,  we  are 
also  most  forcibly  impressed  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  the  mastery  of  the  subject.  We 
are  afraid  the  student  will  pronounce  the 
pages  on  gender  intolerably  tedious.  The 
fourth  is  on  Syntax,  and  is  generally  ^ood, 
especially  the  treatment  of  the  past  participles. 
The  last  is  on  Prosody,  and  gives  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  account  of  the  rules  of  French 
metres.  Most  students  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  cursory  perusal  of  this  part.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  best  English 
grammar  of  the  French  language.  Mr.  Wall 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  making  the  his 
torical  illustrate  the  practical,  and  although  it 
embodies  the  result  of  twelve  years'  continu- 
ous labour,  it  certainly  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  number  of  German  and  English  dic- 
tionaries is  legion.  They  differ  in  merit  as 
much  as  they  do  in  size.  Among  them  there 
are  not  a  few  which  are  truly  excellent,  and 
fairly  meet  the  requirements  of  our  schools 
and  colleges,  and  yet  there  are  certain  essen- 
tial features  of  lexicography  in  which  they 
are  radically  defective.  Too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  genetic  unfolding  of  the 
meaning  of  words  from  theu-  fundamental 
signification,  and  an  et3rmological  dictionary 
of  the  German  language  has  not  been  pre- 
viously attempted  in  this  country.  Professor 
Whitney's  plan  contemplates  the  removal  of 
these  defects.  (1)  By  a  more  systematic  de- 
velopment of  the  meaning  of  words,  begin- 
ning always  with  the  most  original  and  etymo- 
logical, and  arranging  the  rest  according  to 
their  relation  to  this  one.  (2)  By  directing 
attention  to  the  correspondence  between  Ger- 
man and  English  words.  This  is  of  twofold 
service:  it  has  an  intrinsic  linguistic  interest, 
and  it  also  greatly  facilitates  the  practical  ac- 
quisition of  the  German  language^  The  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  is  so  extensive, 
that  a  clear  apprehension  of  it  would  reduce 
to  an  incredible  extent  the  labour  of  learning 
German.  (3)  By  pointing  out  the  derivation 
of  German  words  from  their  primitives,  es- 
pecially the  derivation  of  German  words  from 
one  another.  The  etymology  of  English 
words  is  given  in  the  English-German  part. 
All  the  above  are  most  important  elements  in 
the  composition  of  a  philologically-scientific 
dictionary.  This  plan  was  first  carried  out  in 
a  very  partial  form  in  the  Vocabulary  to  Pro- 
fessor Whitney's  excellent  *  German  Reader, ' 
published  by  the  same  firm,  and  the  present 
compendious  German-EngUsh  dictionary  owes 
its  origin  to  the  earnest  solicitations  which 
reached  the  author  from  all  quarters  to  prepare 
a  more  complete  work  upon  the  subject.  The 
response  to  this  appeal  wHl  not  prove  disap- 
pointing. By  the  present  volume  the  study 
of  the  German  language  will  be  raised  to  a 
higher  platform  and  be  made  a  more  effective 
mental  discipline.  Considering  that  there  are 
such   excellent   etymological   dictionaries  in 


